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Mlmny,  Jan,  24, 184S. 

DMJkM  Sir— I  have  rtceived  joun  of  the  t4th 
inst.,  in  which  yon  ask  lOf  opinioa  ''conoendBg 
corporal  poaishmeat's  being  iaflicted  on  yoaag 
men  over  t6  or  17  years  of  age  j;^  and  also 
whether  a  teacher  has  power  <o  expel  a  scholar 
*^  before  receiving  orders  from  the  trustees.''^— 
You  sav  you  are  engaged  in  a  school  in  the 
town  of  Carrol,  which  has  *'  the  reputation  of. 
being  a  ^ri  place^**  that  you  ''find  it  to  be 
about  so  f  and  that  '^  some  young  men  attend 
school  for  purposes  not  of  gaining  knowledge, 
but  something  else.'' 

The  natural  propensities  of  maakind  are  the 
9ame  in  every  age  and  clime ;  and  I  therefore 
infer  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  soil  or  atmos- 
phere of  the  town  of  Carrol  which  has  inspired 
the  young  men  to  whom  you  allude  with  turbulent 
dispositions.  Nor  can  I  conceive  that  parents  ever 
wiUing^  incur  the  expense  of  sending  their 
children  to  school  for  aa^  other  purpose  tnan  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  To  suppose  that  a 
iather  or  mother  would  eacouater  the  pecuniary 
mnd  other  loss  of  seading  a  son  of  16  or  17  years 
«kl  to  school  for  **  something  CISC'*  than  the  at- 
tainment of  knowledge,  would  be  to  stultify  the 
parent.  If  these  young  men,  therefore,  attend 
achool  to  make  disturbance  and  derange  the  or- 
derly administration  of  instruction,  it  is  not  by 
the  procurement  or  concurrence  of  their  parents. 
And  every  one  who  sends  to  school  would  be 
injured  and  outraged  by  «uch  disturbance  and 
deraogeineat.  You  ^ml  perceive,  ^erefore, 
that  public  seatiment  most  always  w  strongly 
in  favor  of  order<,  regularity  aad  improvemeat  in 
your  BchooL  I  ytatae  to  suppose  that  these 
turbulent  young  men  have  been  made  so  by  your 
predecessors — by  surly,  vindictive  and  ferocious 
school-masters— that  they  have  been  tyrannized 
over  and  whipt  Into  pugnacity,  until  they  regard 
every  pedagogue  as  an  enemy  to  the  hunmn 
race  ;  and  that  they  now  iieX  inclined  to  wreak 
that  veageance  upon  yon,  which  tfa€^  were  for- 
merly'too  weak  to  inflict  upon  your  predeces- 
nors. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me,  that  by  a  mild,  man- 
ly and  firm  conrs«,  and  with  public  sen^imtnt 
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strongly  on  your  side,  you  can  reason  them  into 
subordmation.  You  can  readily  make  them  un- 
derstand that  no  school  can  be  rendered  beaefi- 
cial  to  the  pupils  where  good  government  does 
not  prevail.  You  can  easily  convince  them  that 
breaches  of  order  aad  decorum  not  only  destroy 
the  utiUiy  of  a  school,  but  necessarily  inflict  a 
serious  injury  upon  every  pupil  aad  parent. — 
Address  yourself  to  them  as  a  friend  and  a  bro- 
ther. Appeal  to  the  highest  motives—to  a  sense 
of  justice,  to  philanthropy,  to  honorable  feelings, 
and  to  self-respect ;  aad  if  these  produce  no  ef- 
fect, then  to  a  sense  of  debasement,  dcgradatioa 
and  shaRc. 

But  if  reasoning  and  expostulatron  ftiil,  I  do 
not  advise  a  resort  to  brute  force.  In  order  to 
subdue  stubborn  youag  men  b^  flagella^n,  it 
would  probably  be  secessary  to  inflict  an  amount 
and  an  intensity  of  pain,  which,  for  the  time 
being,  would  convert  you,  both  in  feeling  and 
appearaace,  into  a  demon.  And  the  trembling 
little  children  who  witnessed  this  frightful  ex- 
bitron  would  ever  after  regard  you  with  fear  and 
repulsion.  Yx>u  could  probably  never  j^ain  their 
love  and  respect,  and  without  inspiring  these 
sentiments  in  your  pupils  you  can  never  become 
a  svcoessful  teacher^ 

There  may  he  extreme  cases  in  winch  corpo- 
ral inflictions  upon  children,  ndminiflAered  in 
moderation,  without  passion,  with  evidmt  re- 
luctance, and  where  twery  other  means  tans  fail* 
ed,  ma^  be  necessary  aad  useful;  but  such  cases 
ia  my  judgment  are  rare.  Ev^  voluntary  in- 
fliction of  pain  upon  an  intelligent  being,  where 
its  justice  and  necessity  are  not  strongly  mani- 
fest, create  hatred  and  resentment,  if  not  re- 
venge. And  such  inflictions  upon  male  or  fe- 
male pupils,  approaching  to  puberty,  can  never 
do  good.  If,  at  such  an  advanced  period  in  life, 
they  cannot  be  reclaimed  b^  proper  appeals  to 
the  head  and  the  heart,  I  should  regard  them  as 
hopelessly  depraved.  And  the  teacher,  in  such 
case  should  apply  to  a  trustee,  stating  the  cir- 
cumstances and  requesting  his  interposition  with 
the  parent  or  guardian;  and  if  the  unruly  pupil 
does  not  desist,  and  is  not  withdrawn,  the  teach- 
er may  then  exclude  svch  pupil  from  entering 
the  school-house.  Yours,  Sec. 

8,  YOUNG,  Suft  Common  SchooU. 

Ux.  Wm,  Phettsplace,  Jnme^own,  N.  F. 


TO  COMMISSIONERS  OF  COM,  SCHOOLS. 

It  fans  heretofore  been  the  practice  of  commis- 
sioners in  their  apportionment  of  the  public  mo- 
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ney,  among  the  several  school  districts  of  their 
town,  to  apportioin  the  share  belongine  to  those 
districts  which  do  not  report  in  conformity  to 
law,  among  the  several  reporting  districts. — 
There  is  no  authority  for  this  coarse  to  be  found 
either  in  the  law,  or,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in 
the  instructions  of  this  department.  Where  the 
annual  report  of  any  district  is  not  in  conformity 
to  law,  and  the  instructions  of  the  Superintend- 
ent in  pursuance  of  law,  the  commissioners  will 
withhold  the  share  of  public  mone^  belonging  to 
such  district,  report  the  facts  to  this  department, 
and  direct  the  trustees  to  apply  for  the  equitable 
interposition  of  the  superintendent,  on  an  affida- 
vit setting  forth  their  excuse,  if  they  have  any, 
for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  law.  If  no  di- 
rections to  the  contrary  are  received  from  the 
department,  the  commissioners  at  the  next  suc- 
ceeding apportionment,  will  add  the  amount  re- 
maining in  their,  hands,  to  the  fund  then  to  be 
apportioned,  under  the  27th  section  (No.  33)  of 
the  school  act. 

S.  YOUNG, 
SupH  Common  SchooU. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 


To  the  Hon.  Samitxl  Youno, 

SMperinUnderU  of  Common  Sehoots. 

Owing  to  causes  beyond  my  control,  I  visited 
the  schools  of  only  four  towns  last  winter, 
although  whilst  maving  a  distribution  of  laws 
relating  to  common  schools  and  school  district 
libraries,  and  blank  reports  of  commissioners 
of  schools  and  trustees,  I  called  upon  most  of 
the  teachers,  and  called  their  attention  to  the 
instructions  from  the  Superintendent  relative  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  required  to  keep 
their  roll,  pointed  out  a  course  of  instruction  I 
felt  willing  to  recommend,  and  urged  She  impor- 
tance of  good  order  and  discipline,  and  a  syste- 
matic arrangement  of  all  the  aSOTairs  of  the 
school. 

I  have  visited  one  hundred  and  twenty  schools, 
thirty-eight  of  which  have  been  visited  twice. 
Seventy-eight  of  them  were  visited  in  company 
vrith  one  of  the  inspectors ;  forty- two  when  two 
were  present,  and  thirty*  in  company  with  three; 
the  remainder  were  visited  alone. 

• 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

I  have  found  them  from  first  rate  down  to  the 
lowest  grade,  whose  services  do  more  hurt  than 
good,  who  communicate  more  error  than  truth , 
and  who  would  establish  more  bad  habits  in  the 
practice  of  scholars  in  a  single  term  of  four 
months,  than  a  thorough  and  competent  instruc- 
tor would  break  up  in  eight.  I  have  found 
ladies  and  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  responsible 
business  of  directing  the  youthful  mind  in  our 
common  schools,  whose  oahr  ambition  seemed 
to  be  to  shine  in  their  profession,  and  benefit 
their  juvenile  charge  all  in  their  power ;  who 
would  scorn  alike  the  sneers  of  those  engaged  in 
private  schools,  and  the  contempt  of  those  who 
consider  the  district  school  fit  only  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  verv  lowest  grade  of  community, 
whose  breath  is  contagion  ^  and  whose  touch  is  im- 
mediate moral  death.    The  class  of  teachers  to 


to  all  the  means  within  their  reach  intended  to 
elevate  the  condition  and  tharacter  of  district 
schools.  They  are  systematic  and  thorough  in 
every  department  of  their  labors.  They  have  a 
time  for  every  thing,  and  do  every  thing  at  its 
proper  and  appointed  tipie.  Thejr  have  a  place 
for  every  thing,  and  have  every  thing  kept  in  its 
proper  place.  They  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  never  suffer  their  attention  to  be  diverted 
from  the  consideration  of  a  subject  until  it  is 
thoroughly  gone  through  with.  I  believe  that 
about  one-sixth  of  aU  the  teachers  whose 
schools  I  have  visited  will  rank  in  the  first  class, 
and  their  labors  and  persevering  efibrts  do  honor 
to  the  profession. 

The  next  class  I  shall  mention  is  more  nume- 
rous than  the  former,  and  who  appear  to  enter 
upon  the  business  of  teaching  with  high  expec- 
tations and  flattering  prospects.    For  a  time 
they  go  on  with  all  that  ardor  and  ambition  pe- 
culiar to  the  character  of  the  young,  infusing  all 
the  energy  of  soul  they  possess  into  the  feeUngs 
of  their  scholars,  and  dravring  into  requisition 
every  power  within  their  reach  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their   high   object.     After  pursuing 
this  course  for  a  Ume,  they  grow  tired  of  the 
labor  it  imposes,  and  begin  to  relax  in  their  ex- 
ertions to  do  all  m  their  power  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  districts  schools ;  they  begin  to  de^ 
scend  from  the  elevation  they  have  gained,  lose 
their  influence  over  their  pupils,   their  respect 
and  subordination  ;  their  systematic  course  is  in 
some  measure  abandoned  j  they  have  not  that 
decision  of  purpose  with  which  they  set  out ; 
they  become  peevish  and  fretful,  easily  thrown 
out  of  a  train  of  good  humor,  and  are  exposed 
to  the  mercy  of  their  scholars,  who,  when  they 
perceive  they  can  make  them  appear  ridiculous, 
wi!l  seek,  every  pretext  to  harass  and  irritate 
their  feelings.    This  class,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  one  before 
mentioned,  and  can  be  denominated  no  higher 
than  second  rate  teachers. 

A  third  class  ate  those  who  enter  upon  the 
business  of  teaching  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
sum  of  money  in  a  given  time,  which  they  could 
not  do  in  any  other  business  in  which  they  could 
find  employment.  They  enter  not  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  these  vast  responsibilities  because 
they  love  to  teach  ,or  because  they  have  any  desire 
to  see  the  rising  generation  up  with  that  know- 
ledge so  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  for  usefulness  in  the  communi- 
ty in  which  they  may  may  be  placed,  but  for  the 
pecuniary  benefit  derived  from  the  employment. 
They  have  no  desire  so  to  manage  their  schools 
as  to  gain  emplovraent  in  that  district  again,  for 
they  wish  to  form  new  acquainUnces,  and 
therefore  prefer  to  slay  but  one  term  in  a  place. 
It  matters  not  with  them  whether  they  commu- 
nicate  idds  to  those  placed  under  their  charge 
or  not;  whether  their  pupils  have  an  under- 
standing of  what  they  are  required  fo  commit  to 
memory,  or  whether  they  repeat  their  lessona 
parrot-like,  without  knowing  what  they  mean. 
It  is  true,  in  many  instances  they  succeed  m 
keeping  up  a  show  of  order  and  discipline,  but 
the  obedience  produced  does  not  flow  from  a 
hearty  good  will  to  please,  but  to  avoid  a  con- 
stant  infliction  of  the  rod  or  ferrule.  Are  chu- 
dren  generally  pleased  with  such  teachers  ?    Are 


which  I  now  refer,have  established  themselves  in  ^w«  .^-^ j  r 

the  estimation  of  the  friends  of  popular  education,   they  inpatient  to  be  away  to  school  in  the  mom- 
by  a  course  of  well  doing,  and  a  strict  attention '  ing  j  a«d  when  they  are  at  home,  do  they  im- 
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proTe  every  opportunity  to  learn  their  lessons 
well  t  Do  the^  seem  ea^er  to  |ain  knowledge 
for  the  sake  of  its  practical  utility  I  None  of 
these  things.  They  hate  to  go  to  school  because 
they  do  not  love  their  teacher.  They  never  wish 
to  meet  him  on  the  way,  or  converse  with  him 
when  in  his  company.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
dtJaicalty  they  are  induced  to  take  a  book  and 
pursue  any  regular  course  at  home,  because  the 
teacher  has  not  infused  fato  their  souls  a  love  of 
learning.  How  much  benefit  does  a  school  re- 
ceive from  the  services  of  such  a  teacher  ?  Not 
much.  The  fewer  such  teachers  we  have  in 
our  schools  the  better ;  and  I  hope  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  community  will  see  things 
in  their  true  light,  and  employ  none  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  this  high  calling  but  such  as  are 
worthy  of  so  high  a  trust. 

Another,  and  the  last  class  of  teachers  I  will 
Mention,  are  those  who,  to  gain  a  notoriety ,  which 
is  beyond  their  reach  by  any  other  means,  thrust 
theniyMlves  upon  the  notice  of  the  public  to  be  em- 
ploTcd  in  giving  a  proper  turn  to  the  vouthful 
raiiid.  They  are  such  as  have  no  definite  ideas 
of  Cite  business  they  are  about  to  engage  ia,  or 
of  cbose  things  they  are  required  to  teach.  They 
eater  their  schools  without  seeing  any  thii^ 
clearly.  Their  minds  are  confused,  and  they 
know  not  what  to  do,  how  to  act,  or  what  to 
expect.  They  know  not  where  to  begin,  or 
how  to  proceed  after  having  begun.  If  called 
npon  to  explain  the  principle  upon  which  any 
rule  in  arithmetic  is  founded,  they  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  .question. 
It  has  never  once  entered  their  heads'  that  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  are  founded  upon  any  prin- 
ciples whatever.  In  the  examination  of  a  teach- 
er, whose  school  I  visited  last  winter,  I  asked 
him  why  he  carried  one  for  every  ten  in  addi- 
tion of  whole  numbers.  **  Because  figures  di- 
crease  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  in  a  tenfold 
proportion."  "  But,  sir,  you  cannot  menu  *  de- 
crease,* can  you  !"  '^  Sartin,  1  mean  decrease, 
and  that  is  what  the  nde  tays — for  I  have  larnt 
at  by  heart."  He  could  recite  as  he  had  learned 
them  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  in 
arithmetic ;  but  could  not  answer  one  question 
in  ten  when  asked  promiscuously.  I  desired 
him  to  tell  me  what  part  of  speech  is  ''  tvuc"  in 
the  folio wiag  example :  *^  Into  the  will  and  ar- 
bitration wise  of  the  Supreme."  After  looking 
at  it  for  some  time  with  a  va6ant  stare,  he  re- 
plied, '^  I  don't  git  hold  of  the  mean  in  of  the 
author  in  that  place,  and  don't  know  what  part 
of  speech  wise  is.  .  I  never  studied  grammar 
only  about  tu  weeks,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  un- 
derstand it  perfectly;  but  I  reckoned  how  I 
unJerstood  it  well  enough  to  keep  the  school  in 
this  deestrick."  I  asked  him  to  spell  potato, 
and  tell  him  which  syllable  had  the  full  or  pri- 
mary accent  f  He  spelled  the  word,  aud  said 
'*  the  full  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable."  I  then 
pronounced  the  word  with  the  accent  agreeably 
to  his  notion,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  right?-- 
He  thought  not.  He  then  said  **  it  is  the  first;" 
but  after  making  a  practical  application  of  ac- 
cent to  the  first  syllable,  he  perceived  he  was 
mistaken,  and  said  'Mt  is  the  second."  I  asked 
htm  which  is  the  most  northeastern  State  ?  He 
did  *'  not  know  sartin,  but  he  bleaved  it  was 
Ohio  or  Indiana."  He  was  a  most  wretched 
reader  and  worse  speller.  After  the  examina- 
tion, I  told  him  he  had  better  leave  his  school 


and  never  again  attempt  to  impart  knowledge  to 
others  until  he  had  some  himself.  He  repUed, 
**  he  could  not  help  what  I  thought,  he  had  a 
certificate  from  the  inspectors,  and  was  hired  for 
four  months,  and  should  stay  his  time  out." — 
*^  If  that  is  yoar  determination,  I  must  use  my 
influence  to  annul  your  certificate."  He  then 
replied  he  ''  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed,  and 
could  not  tell  what  he  knew."  This,  in  ray  opi- 
nion, was  not  the  case,  for  I  do  believe  he  did 
not  know  enough  to  be  embarrassed.  He  left 
his  school,  but  his  personal  friends  employed 
him  to  teach  a  select  school  in  t^e  district  for 
six  dollars  per  month.  This  is  an  extreme  case 
of  the  class  of  teachers  I  am  now  describing. 
How  do  many  of  them  manage  the  afiairs  of 
their  schools!  After  spending,  perhaps,  fifteen . 
or  twenty  minutes  in  trying  to  produce  silence 
in  the  school,  a  class  is  called  upon  to  read. — 
^*  Toe  that  crack."  says  the  teacher  to  the  chil- 
dren who  are  called  upon  to  read.  But  instead 
of  toeing  the  crack,"  some  face  to  the  north, 
some  to  the  south,. some  to  the  east,  and  some 
to  the  west.  **  Now  stand  up  straight  and  speak 
up  lotd  and  distinct"  The  teacher,  or  rather 
the  apology  for  one,  takes  a  book  to  see  if  any 
mistakes  are  made  by  any  in  the  class.  Whilst 
the  one  at  the  head  is  reading,  a  boy  presents 
his  writing  book  for  a  copy.  He  at  once  lays 
aside  the  reading  book  and  begins  to  write  the 
copy.  Whilst  doing  this,  another  bawls  out, 
**  will  you  mead  my  pen?"  Willint:  to  accom- 
modate all,  he  leaves  the  copy  and  takes  the  pen 
— and  before  he  finishes  that,  another  '^  wants 
a  sum  done  ;"  another,  ''can't  find  a  name  on 
the  map."  All  these  calls  are  attended  to  forth- 
with by  the  teacher,  and  all  of  them  left  unfin- 
ished, to  attend  to  something  else.  Thus,  per- 
haps, from  twenty  to  forty  minutes  have  been 
spent,  the  class  have  become  tired  of  reading, 
and  some  one  calls  out,  ''  hain't  we  read  fur 
enough?"  ''I  don't  know."  says  the  teacher, 
how  Air  have  you  read  ?"  "  Six  chapters." 
*'  Wal,  you  have  read  fur  enough,  you  needent 
read  no  furder,  go  long  to  your  seats  and  set 
still,  and  tend  to  your  studies.  Now  what  fol- 
lows? ''I  wish  you  would  finish  writin my 
copy."  **  I  have  beea  waiting  half  an  hour  for 
my  pen."  "Where  is  your  pen?"  **  On  the 
table  ;  you  begun  to  mend  it,  and  left  ofiT  to  du 
Jim's  sum."  ''Joe  is  pinching;"  *'John  is 
scratching ;"  "  George  is  spitting  on  me."  The 
teacher  now  begins  to  be  impatient ;  he  calls 
upon  the  school  for  silence^  and  again  spends 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ia  vain  trying  to  produce 
it.  Now  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  I  would 
ask,  of  what  use  can  such  a  teacher  be  to  a 
school?  Better  in  my  opinion  our  children 
should  never  see  a  school  master  or  mistress, 
than  receive  instruction  from  such  an  one.— 
Every  thing  in  the  schools  of  such  teachers  is 
confusion;  a  perfect  bedlam  from  morning  till 
night,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to 
month.  Nothing  is  thoroughly  done  because  no 
particular  time  was  set  apart  to  attend  to  it : 
many  things  that  should  receive  attention  are 
wholly  neglected,  and  those  that  receive  atten- 
tion at  all,  are  so  interrupted,  that  not  much  be- 
nefit is  derived  from  that  kind  of  attention  they  do 
receive.  Many  of  onr  schools  are  supplied  with 
teachers,  no  better  than  those  I  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  they  are  wholly  and  entirely  unfit  in 
almost  every  respect  to  have  the  instruction  and 
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mann^ement  of  a  school.  Should  trustees,  if 
they  nnd  they  have  such  a  calamity  oa  hand, 
pay  him  at  the  commencement  for  the  whole 
term  and  discharge  him,  the  district  would  be 
the  gainer  by  it,  rather  than  continue  him  until 
his  time  has  fully  expired ;  but  how  do  trustees, 
who  never  visit  the  school,  know  whether  the 
teacher  is  a  good  one  or  not  7  I  have  frequently 
solicited  trustees  to  visit  with  me  ;  I  have  urged 
them  by  every  motive  I  could  place  before  them; 
have  shown  them  it  would  be  encouragement 
not  only  to  teachers  but  scholars,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Time  passed  on  and  they  discharged 
not  those  high  and  responsible  duties  ;  the  most 
trivial  and  mmsy  excuse  is  enough  to  quiet  their 
consciences  in  tnis  matter,  and  keep  them  from 
the  school  house.  And  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  wonder  or  surprise  that  so  strong  a  re- 
pugnance should  exist  in  relation  to  school  vi- 
sitation ;  for  generally,  or  in  mainr  instances,  the 
school  house  is  the  most  uncomfortable  ana  un- 
pleasant place  in  the  whole  district. 

MODES  or  TEACHING  ADOPTED  IN  TUE  SCHOOL. 

I  will  commence  with  the  alphabet.  Except 
in  one  school,  I  have  seen  but  one  method  adopt- 
ed, which  is  to  point  to  the  letters,  tell  the  efaild 
what  they  are.  and  require  him  to  speak  them. 
This  is  generally  practiced  four  times  a  day  from 
three  to  twelve  months,  when  he  is  supposed  to 
be  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  an  onward  step. 
Then  the  same  method  of  pointing  is  pursued  a 
month  or  two  longer,  in  learning  him  to  spell 
ba,  be,  hi.  bo,  bu,  by,  when  it  is  thought  best  to 
put  a  book  into  his  hands,  nnd  require  him  to 
study  a  certain  number  of  word»  the  meaning 
of  which  he  has  n»  idea,  and  with  whiek  he 
eannot  possibly  feel  interested. 

Afler  being  drilled  two  or  three  years  in  this 
way,  it  is  thought  best  to  exercise  him  in  read- 
ing lessons.  And  for  this  purpose,  instead  of 
some  agreeable,  interesting  and  instructive  story, 
the  Engli&h  Reader  or  son>e  other  work  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  hh  capacity,  is  put  into  his 
hands  to  be  used  as  a  reading  book.  He  now 
commences  a  new  era.  But  what  is  his  disap- 
pointment, on  finding  he  can  know  nothing 
about  what  the  book  contains.  Instead  of  going 
on  with  ardor,  he  dreads  nothing  more  than  the 
time  when  he  is  to  be  called  on  to  read.  He 
may,  in  this  way,  learn  to  speak  the  words,  but 
he  is  almost  sure  to  contract  the  disagreeable 
habit  of  monotony,  or  learn  to  read  in  a  sing- 
song manner.  There  are  but  few  teachers  who 
pay  that  attention  to  reading  which  its  great 
importance  demands.  It  often  happeas  that 
after  a  class  has  commenced  a  reading  lesson,  it 
receives  no  attention  from  the  teacher  during 
the  exercise.  The  scholars  are  left  to  themselves, 
and  if  they  happen  to  become  good  readers,  the 
teacher  undeservedly  has  the  credit  of  it.  In  a 
school  of  sixteen  scholars  which  I  visited  this 
summer,  the  teacher  had  two  classes  reading  at 
the  same.  I  asked  her  if  that  was  her  usual 
practice?  *' Only  when  I  am  in  ahurryani 
am  cramped  for  time.''  I  asked  her  if  she  a;)- 
prorcd  of  the  practice  ?  **  I  don't  know  but  it 
will  answer  well  enough  when  a  body  has  got  a 
little  belated."  This  inattention  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  this  most  important  branch,  is  pro- 
ductive of  many  evil  consequences.  Without 
the  instruction  necessary  when  children  are 
learning  to  read,  they  almost  invariably  contract 


bad  habits  which  stick  to  them  through  life. — 
The  practice  of  speaking  in  too  ^low  a  tone  of 
voice,  is  very  general  in  a  great  many  schools. 
How  can  children  be  benefitted  by  eorrectiona 
which  a  teacher  might  make,  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  read  in  the  manner  I  have  just  describ' 
ed?  What  advantage  can  a  teacher  be  to  a 
a  school  under  such  circumstances  7  Another 
habit,  very  prevalent  in  many  of  our  schools,  is 
indistinctness  of  articulation,  if  articulation  it 
may  be  called.  Instead  of  speaking  with  a  full, 
clear,  and  distinct  voice,  and  using  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  the  whole  room,  we  ^ear  a  mut- 
tering mumbling  noise,  more  resembling  the  in- 
articulate voice  of  wild  animals,  than  the  com- 
munications of  ideas  by  the  organs  of  speech. 
In  a  great  many  instances,  I  have  listened 
to  the  efforts  of  children  to  read,  and  have  tried 
to  understand  the  subject  without  seeing  it  in 
the  book  ;  but  in  vain.  These  same  cMldren 
when  engaged  in  their  play  and  sport,  never 
speak  in  the  above  manner,  but  always  in  a  way 
to  be  easily  an  1  fully  understood.  What  course 
is  taken  on  the  part  of  teachers,  I  do  not  say  o// 
teachers,  but  very  many,  to  correct  this  very 
bad  habit  ?  AiYer  the  child  has  gone  over  the* 
sentence,  the. teacher  says,  *^you  did'nt  read 
that  right,  you  ought  to  speak  distinct  and 
plain  /'  and  that  is  all  that  is  said  or  done  until 
the  child  reads  again,  when  the  teacher  again 
exhorts  him  to  speak  ''  distinct."  To  these 
exhortations,  children  generally  paj  but  little 
attention.  They  continue  to  read  on  in  the  same 
way,  and  perhaps  daily  receive  the  same  admo- 
nition from  the  teacher,  without  producing  any 
change  in  their  practice. 

Another  habit,  somewhat  prevalent,  in  the 
practice  of  children,  is  reading  in  u  hitching  man* 
ner  ;  and  so  inveterate  is  this  practice  that  oAen 
have  I  heard  teiMshers  say  they  had  tried  all  in 
their  power  to  break  it  up,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

There  are  many  other  bad  habits  diildren  im- 
perceptibly imbibe,  whilst  learning  to  read,, 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  proper 
care  and  attention,  on  the  port  of  teachers.  But 
this  care  and  attention  so  necessary  are  not  be- 
stowed except  in  a  few  instancesu 

In  ray  visitation  of  schools  this  summer,  I 
have  seen  but  few  intelligibie  readers.  Proba- 
bly not  one- twentieth  of  all  the  children  learning' 
to  read  in  the  schools  of  the*  fourteen  towns  t 
have  charge  of^  can  read  withnut  one  or  more 
of  the  habitK  I  have  enumerated.  This  Inraenta- 
ble  defect  in  this  important  part  of  the  education 
of  the  risin.!^  generation^  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  carelessness  and  inattention  of  unintelli- 
gent and  incompetent  instructers.  And  so  long 
as  the  rage  for  cheap  teachers  prevails  in  com- 
munity, so  long  our  schools  will  present  but  a 
sorry  appearance,  and  will  contbrae  in  the  back 
ground.  Generally  I  believe  teachers  receive  a 
full  compensation  for  the  value  of  their  services. 
In  many  cases  all  they  receive  is  beifond  the  va^ 
lue  of  their  services ;  they  being  of  no  benefit 
whatever  to  the  schools.  In  a  certain  district 
with  which  I  am  well  acquainted ,  the  trustees  had 
the  offer  of  an  accomplished,  well  informed  and 
competent  instructress  for  two  dollars  per  week . 
She  had  taught  the  school  the  year  before  and 
had  given  universal  satisfaction.  Another  per- 
son offered  her  services  for  $1.62i  per  week. — 
Two  of  Uie  trustees  thought  best  to  save  a  few 
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vkilliBgs  in  tiie  tmoimtof  the  rate  bill.  They 
thttrefore  hired  the  thirteen  shilling  teaeher,  and 
what  was  the  result  t  Several  of  the  schotarr 
who  read  very  prettily  at  the  beginning  of  her 
school,  and  who  attended  it  with  mnch  regulari- 
ty, eonld  scarcely  be  understood  in  that  exercise 
at  its  dose,  Manr  of  them,  particularly  the 
sauUler  members  of  the  school^  had  acquired  a 
drawKag  Isay  habit  whilst  reading.  I  reminded 
the  teadber  of  this  practice  of  some  of  her  pupils, 
and  told  her  I  thouffht  it  ought  to  be  broken  up. 
8he  then  corrected  the  child  by  telling  him  **  you 
must  not  draw  your  words  so."  The  manner  in 
which  the  admonitioB  was  given  was  much  more 
faulty,  than  the  example  wnich  it  was  intended 
to  correct.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  in  a  great  mea- 
sure win  be  the  scholar.  In  the  case  above  quoted 
the  trustees  thought  to  save  a  few  shillings  by 
cmployiag  an  incompetent  teacher.  But  instead 
of  saving  a  small  amount  in  the  operation,  tbe 
precious  time  of  tbe  children  and  the  money  paid 
for  their  instruction  were  almost  a  total  loss. 

TflK  OOTBBinmfT  AND  DISCIFLIITK  OF  SCHOOLS. 

If  e  find  in  this  respect  as  in  other  things  a 
^reat  diversity  of  appearance.  A  few  succeed 
M  govertiing  without  any  apparent  effort.  Every 
member  of  the  school  seems  to  know  and  keep 
his  proper  place.  A  look  of  disapprobation  or 
word  of  encouragement  is  sufficient  to  excite  to 
the  most  dilligent  attention  and  strict  obedience. 
Every  thing  seems  to  be  in  perfect  order.  I 
have  visited  three  or  four  schools  where  the 
teachers  could  pursue  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion half  a  day  without  an  exertion  to  produce 
good  order.  And  this  admirable  discipline  and 
good  ffovemment  have  not  been  produced  by  the 
Qse  of  the  rod.  The  burlmrous  practice  of  flag- 
gcHation  has  jrfstly  received  a  condemnatory 
sentence  by  first  rate  teachers,  and  they  find  it 
much  easier  and  more  agreeable  to  govern  oth- 
ers by  motives  and  arguments  addressed  to  their 
understanding  and  reason,  than  by  the  infliction 
of  stripes.  They  have  found  that  children  are 
men  in  miniature,  and  that  an  appeal  to  their 
judgment  and  a  treatmenf  corresponding  with 
their  natures,  are  in  almost  every  instance  more 
powerAil  auxiliaries  in  producing  obedience  than 
any  corporeal  punishment  whatever.  There  are 
others  who  maintain  a  forced  obedience  by  a 
reference  to  the  rod  for  almoit  every  ofl[^nce. 
The  feelings  of  the  scholars  of  such  schools  are 
constantly  agitated.  It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  bring  &e&  minds  to  a  free  and  tranquil  state 
so  necessary  to  perform  any  operation  in  num- 
bers, or  learn  any  thing  which  requires  thought 
and  diligent  attention.  In  all  my  visitations  I 
have  never  seen  a  teacher  make  use  of  the  rod. 
But  from  their  own  confessions,  I  believe  the 
practice  is  too  prevalent.  In  one  school  I  per- 
ceived that  several  of  the  children  had  been  cry- 
ing, and  upon  looking  around,  I  saw  the  butt 
ends  of  several  large  rods,  shivered  at  one  end, 
and  several  more  that  were  entire,  ready  for 
use  at  a  moment's  warning.  In  thU  tckool  I$aw 
no  tmUintt  fiicUy  or  countitianca  which  bespoke 
iranqvilmy  of  toul;  but  the  pale  and  agitated 
looks,  and  trembling  frames  of  the  children,  re- 
minded me  more  of  the  house  of  death  than  of  a 
seminary  of  kttniiiif . 

Tfeiare  are  masymore  wtaosnpport  no  govern* 
at  alL  or  next  to  none.    They  are  those 

^    ■      fiimlt,  fret- 


ting and  threatening,  bt^t  who  never  execute. 
They  tell  their  pupils  if  they  do  thus  and  so, 
they  will  whip  them  ;  and  in  less  than  a 'minute 
the  same  offence  is  again  committed,  and  again 
the  same  promise  is  made  but  never  performed. 
Thus  they  go  on  from  the  commencement  to  tbe 
close  of  th^  term }  spoiling  the* children  by  al- 
lowing them  to  do  as  thejr  please,  and  produc- 
ing in  their  feelings  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
and  misrule,  which  will  submit  to  no  restraint, 
and  acknowledge  no  authority.  Here  the  foun- 
dation of  a  riotous  and  mobocrative  feeling  is 
laid  broad  and  deep  ;  which  thesabsequent  ex- 
ertions of  competent  teachers,  and  the  watchful 
eare  of  fond  parents  will  hardly  break  up.  I 
believe  that  teachers,  who  manage  in  this  way, 
seklom  or  never  realize  the  immense  and  incal- 
^mlable  amount  of  injury  they  thus  inflict  upon 
community.  They  do  not  consider  that  their 
course  is  directly  calculated  to  undermine  the 
best  interests  of  society,  and  promote  feuds, 
contentions,  riots,  mobs,  and  every  evil  passion 
that  enters  the  human  heart.  How  long  will 
community  continue  to  sleep  over  this  momen- 
tous subject?  When  will  the  proper  attention, 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  be  directed  to  the 
consideration  of  this  all  important  question  7 

ABILITY  or  TBB  iMSTaiCTS  TO  STTPTOnT  SCHOOLS. 

It  would  seem  that  in  those  distrists  where 
the  people  are  clearing  and  paying  up  for  their 
farms,  and  where  the  settlements  are  small, 
they  could  not  well  support  schools  taught  by 
competent  instructers.  But  compared  wfth  the 
whole  number,  those  districts  are  not  numerous 
generally  the  districts  are  abundantly  able  to 
build  good  houses,  and  support  first  rate  teach- 
ers. Those  Who  plead  poverty  so  strongl^r,  and 
clamour  so  loudly  when  any  improvement  in  re- 
gard to  school  bouses  or  schools  is  proposed, 
have  money  enough  to  attend  all  the  caravans 
and  places  of  diversion  for  manv  miles  around. 
They  can  afford  to  buy  this  and  that  article  of 
luxury  5  their  children  can  be  sent  to  the  dan- 
cing school ;  and  in  some  cases  from  25  to  50 
dollars  a  year  can  be  expended  for  rum;  but 
talk  to  them  about  a  new  school  hous^,  and  you 
would  suppose  they  were  on  their  way  directly 
to  the  poor  house ;  that  all  they  had  was  about 
to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 


niuf rrsRSNtrs  or  trk  inhabit akts  iv  axGAao 

TO     TRESB     fountains    OF     PaiMABT  KNOW- 
LBDOC. 

There  is  scarcely  any  other  subject  which  is 
beheld  wiUi  so  much  indifference  as  the  district 
school.  It  often  happens  that  the  annual  meet- 
ings are  entirely  neglected,  or  if  attended  to  at 
all,  the  numbers  in  attendance  are  so  few  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  transact  the  necessary  busi- 
ness. I  have  sometimes  spent  nearly  an  hour 
in  a  district  before  I  could  nnd  a  man  that  could 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  district  clerk.  I  have 
called  upon  men  to  act  as  clerk  of  the  district 
who  would  stoutly  deny  that  they  held  any  of- 
fice m  the  district,  but  afterwards  would  re- 
member that  a  neighbor  had  told  them  they 
were  appointed  clerk .  In  other  cases  they  hav  e 
miataken  their  office,  supposing  themselves 
clerks  when  they  were  trustees.  In  the  town 
of  Eagle,  I  asked  a  truetee.  what  is  the  number 
of  your  diitrietl    He  did  not  know.    *  loeu 
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asked  the  teacher.    She  replied,  ^'  I  cannot  tell 
— I  wanted  to  know  the  other  day,  and  asked 
the  trustee* f  but  they  did  not  know."    This  tras- 
tee  had  resided  in  the  district  ten  years.    I  call- 
ed upon  a  gentleman  to  visit  the  school  with 
me.    It  was  just  after  a  heavy  shower.    ^'I 
can't  possibly,  I  must  get  in  my  oats  this  after- 
noon.   I  should  be  ver^  glad  to  go,  but  you 
must  excuse  me  for  this  time.''    The  school 
house  is  the  last  place  men  generally  seek.    If 
they  chance  to  pass  by  one  they  wiU  look  the 
other  way.    If  it  becomes  necessary  for  them 
to  see  the  teacher,  or  any  of  the  scholars,  they 
will  perhaps  come  within  calling  distance  of  the 
school  house,  but  no  nearer.    They  seem  to  be  in 
be  in  perfect  torment  if  they  chance  to  get  into 
house,  or  if  there  is  a  proepect  of  their  doing  so. 
Men  are  not  wanting  who  are  on  any  occasion 
ready  to  talk  about  the  school  for  hours  togeth- 
er.   They  will  lavish  praises  upon  the  admira- 
ble system  adopted  by  the  State  of  New- York 
for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation ;  they 
will  acknowledge  that  school  visitation  by  the 
inhabitants  is  necessary,  and  cannot  be  neglect- 
ed without  a  violation  or  the  most  sacred  duties; 
but  invite  them  to  perform  those  duties,  and 
they  wish  to  be  excused ;  some  other  business 
presents  itself  which  requires  immediate  atten- 
tion.   '  *  As  soon  as  we  ^et  a  little  through  with 
this  hurrying  time  we  will  attend  to  the  school.'^ 
But  the  leisure  never  comes.    They  always 
have  something  on  hand  to  occupy  the  present 
time,  if  it  be  nothing  mbre  than  to  lounge  in  a 
store  or  bar-room .    There  seems  to  be  a  lethargy 
deeply  pervading  the  mind  of  community  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter,  which  must  be  thrown  off, 
or  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  improvement  of 
our  schools  which  the  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion so  fondly  anticipate.  Men  act  wisely  in  rela- 
tion to  other  things.    They  do  not  employ  a 
man  to  perform  service,  and  pay  him  for  its 
performance,    without  knowing    whether  the 
work  has  been  done  according  to  contract.    He 
is  daily  watched,  and  all  he  does  is  critically 
examined  :  and  ii  his  employer  find  he  does  not 
understand  his  business,  or  that  he  is  unfaithful 
or  inattentive  to  his  interests,  he  at  once  dis- 
charges him.    Not  so  with  the  teacher.    He  is 
empfoyed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  impart 
instruction ;  to  give  a  proper  turn  to  the  youth- 
ful mind ;  to  instil  into  it  those  principles  and 
maxims  by  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the  man 
will  be  governed  in  all  subsequent  life.    In  the 
discharge  of  these  solemn  duties,  how  much  at- 
tention does  he  receive  from  the  inhabitants? 
They  promise  to  visit  his  school,  but  never  per- 
form those  promise.    They  are  ready  to  listen 
with  attention  to  every  idle  tale  and  frivolous 
complaint  their  children  make  against  the  in- 
structer.    They  complain  in  the  presence  of  the 
scholars,  of  cruelt]^  and  severity,  when  means 
are  used  to  maintain  good  order  and  discipline. 
They  send  their  children  to  school  irregularly, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  term  blame  the  teacher 
because  thej  have  learned  nothing.    They  fur- 
nish him  with  a  house  unfit  for  the  comfortable 
accommodation  of  half  a  dozen  swine,  andirthen 
publish  through  the  community  that  he  keeps  a 
noisy  school.     They  send    their  children  to 
school  without  books,  and  wonder  why  they  re- 
main ignorant.    They  ne^ect  to  ftimish  the 
house  with  a  broom,  and  call  the  teacher  a  slo- 
yen,  because  every  thing  is  not  in  neat  order. 


They  furnish  him  with  a  scanty  supply  of  wood. 


sled  length,"  but  no  axe,  and  then  wonder 
why  he  does  not  commence  school  at  nine  o'clock^ 
They  provide  him  with  a  stove  or  chimney 
which  draws  more  smoke  into  the  house  frook 
without  than  it  carries  out  from  within,  and 
think  it  passing  strange  that  he  should  be  so 
careless  as  td  leave  the  windows  open,  so  cold  a 
day.  They  tell  him  to  govern  his  school;  but  if  he 
does  so,  they  complain  of  severity  and  treatment. 
They  enjoin  upon  him  to  teach  ^  correct ;"  but 
if  it  varies  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  instructed  forty  ycara  ago,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  right. 

They  agree  with  him  to  board  with  those 
sending  to  school ;  but  instead  of  finding  board 
as  he  expected  y  and  according  to  the  contract, 
he  is  often  obliged  to  call  upon  half  a  dozen  of 
inhabitants  before  he  can  find  lodgings  for  the 
night.    They  agree  to  pay  him  within  thirty 
days  after  the  apportionment  of  the    public 
money ;  but  he  considers  himaelf  peculiarly  for- 
tunate, if  he  gets  aU  his  pa]r,  and  obtains  a  full 
settlement  with  them  within  thirty  months.-^ 
They  sometimes  instruct  their  trustees  at  their 
annual  meetings,  to  pay  no  more  than  a  speci- 
fied sum  per  month,  and  then  consign  them  to 
obloquy  because  they  employed  a  teather  that 
is  good  for  nothing.    They  use  every  means 
within  their  power  to  reduce  the  wages  of  first 
rate  teachers  to  the  same  amount  that  is  paddto 
the  common  laborer.    What  is  the  frequent  con- 
versation in  a  district  about  the  time  a  teacher 
is  to  be  employed?    A.  caDs  npon  one  of  the   ' 
trustees.    "Well  neighbor  A.,*  says  the  trus- 
tee, "we  have  hired  a  man  to  keep  our  school 
this  winter.''    "  Ahl  how  much  do  you  give  a 
month r'    "Twelve  dollars.''    "Ton  mvst  be 
a  bright  one  to  pay  a  roan  such  high  wages, 
these  hard  times,  to  keep  our  school.    I've  just 
now  hired  a  man  to  woiic  for  me  this  winter,  at 
chopping,  threshing,  and  drawing  logs,  and  I 
give  him  only  eight  dollars  a  month,  and  he'a 
a  real  smart  fellow  too.    He  can  thrash  ten  or 
twelve  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day,  and  clean  it 
up  in  the  evening ;  and  he^  chop  his  four  cords 
of  woo<L    day  afW  day,    and  not   wink  at 
it ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity  if  we  can't  employ 
a  man  to  set  around  the  stove  all  day,  and  have 
thirty  or  forty  to  wait  upon  him,  as  cheap  as  I 
can  hire  one  to  do  the  work  I  have  for  a  man  to 
do ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  chance  if  he  has  much  of 
a  school.''    "  I  know,"  says  the  trustee,  "  it  is 


we  did.  We  worked  upon  him  from  noon  'till 
nine  o'clock  at  nighty  and  got  him  down  four 
dollars.  He  asked  sixteen  dollars  at  first." — 
"  Yon  ouffht  tQ  have  beat  him  down  four  dollars 
more,  ana  that  would  be  more  than  a  teacher 
ought  to  have."  Who,  that  has  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  the  affairs  of 
many  school  districts  are  managed,  has  not  fre- 
quently heard  conversation  like  the  above ;  and 
who  does  not  know  that  such  feelings  prevail  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  almost  every  dia^ct  ? 

SMALL  niSTKICTS. 

In  almost  every  instanee  Where  a  small  dis- 
trict is  found,  we  find  a  backward,  ignorant  and 
indolent  school,  if  we^nd  any  at  aU.  In  such 
<ti8tricts,  sehools  are  not  maintained  generally 
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Biafe  than  from  four  to  tit  months  durinsf  th« 
year.  la  the  long  vacations  that  take  piace« 
ckildren  are  apt  to  forget  nearly  or  quite  all 
they  learned  while  at  school,  except  what  they 
should  hare  never  known.  It  is  not  unfreqnent- 
iy  the  case  that  children  are  sent  to  school  four 
months  to  learn  the  alphabet ;  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  school  doses,  and  a  vacation 
follows  of  eight  months,  when  another  school  is 
started  ;  these  same  children  are  now  sent  ano- 
ther four  months  to  learn  a,  b,  c.  Thus  time 
passes  on,  and  no  real  advantage  results  to  the 
scholars  from  the  time  they  spend  at  school, 
because  of  so  long  vacations.  I  have  conversed 
with  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts 
relative  to  this  subject,  and  in  every  case  have 
found  them  satisfied  that  a  small  school  is  not 
so  advantageous  as  a  large  one.  Besides  their 
inability  to  sustain  a  school  more  than  four  or 
six  months  during  the  year,  they  are  obliged 
to  hire  cheap  teaeners  who  are  of  course  incom* 
petent.  The  instruction  children  receive  from 
such  teachers  does  them  more  hurt  than  good. 
What  little  truth  they  inculcate  is  so  mixed  with 
error,  that  when  the  child  comes  to  think  for  him- 
self ,it  takes  longer  toseparate  the  compound  than 
it  would  to  have  learned  correctly  at  first.  And 
besides,  a  mind  that  has  been  thus  filled,  sel- 
dam  sees  things  in  their  true  light  ever  after- 
Ward  ;  a  mist  enshrouds  the  mind  which  is  sel- 
dom entirely  dissipated. 

.    covcLvnion. 

KoCwithstanding  the  very  favorable  account 
fifea  by  the  acting  superintendent  in  the  last 
aiHual  report  to  the  Legislature,  relative  to  the 
Schools  of  this  mighty  State,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  are  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  that  generally,  those  in  this  re- 
gion are  very  far  in  the  shade ;  that  they  have 
aot  made  that  improvement,  even  in  the  most 
simple  and  elementary  branches,  which  the  fos- 
tering care  of  a  munificent  Legislature  seems  to 
demand.  There  are  but  feW  persons  in  this  re- 
gion, compared  with  the  whole  population,  but 
will  acknowledge,  that  it  is  to  the  '^  district 
schools  we  are  to  look  for  the  broad  foundations 
of  that  civil  and  social  superstructure,  which, 
as  a  people,  we  are  engaged  in  erecting."  It  is 
equally  true  that  when  these  phUanthropUUttre 
urged  to  put  forth  an  effort  to  assist  in  this 
great  w<»rk,  the  plea  of  povery  is  set  up  with 
giant  strength.  *'  The  old  house  and  cheap 
teacher  will  serve  ourpuipose  well  enough  yet." 
Thus  things  go  on ;  the  old  house  is  still  used, 
and  the  cheap  teacher  is  still  employed.  Chil- 
dren are  reared  up  in  ignorance,  or  what  is  still 
worse,  in  error.  They  form  habits  of  inatten- 
tion and  carelessness.  They  become  unwilling 
to  submit  to  those  restraints  so  necessary  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  society.  They  imbibe 
prejudices  in  this  forming  season,  which  stamp 
tbe  character  of  the  future  man.  These  preju- 
dices may  be  of  that  kind  that  shall  give  a 
wrong  bias  to  their  conduct  through  life,  and  in 
n  great  measure  deprive  them  oi  the  satisfac- 
tion and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  civil  society. 
They  go  to.  school  month  after  month,  and  hear 
not  a  word  from  the  teacher  in  relation  to  the 
great  practical  duties  of  life.  Thev  boast  of 
having  gone  through  with  Adam's  and  DaboU's 
arithmetics,  but  are  unable  to  show  the  value 
of  five  and  two^thirds  pounds  of  beef  at  fom 


and  five-sixth  cents  per  pound.  They  profess 
to  have  knowledge  enough  of  English  grammar 
to  give  instruction  in  that  branch,  but  cannot 
tell  how  the  nominative  case  governs  a  verb. — 
They  pretend  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  nl 
geography,  but  cannot  tell  whether  Cape  Horn 
is  in  north  or  south  latitude,  or  whethir  it  is  on 
the  eastern  or  western  continent.  They  have 
been  permitted  to  learn  without  much  thought 
or  reflection,  and  without  gaining  much  practi- 
cal knowledge  even  of  those  things  they  have 
pretended  to  learn.  They  have  not  been  taught 
that  their  country  has  claims  on  all  to  be  as 
useful  as  the  means  within  their  reach  will  per- 
mit them  to  be.  and  that  that  this  claim  reaches 
children  as  well  as  persons  of  maturer  years. 
They  have  not  been  shown  that  the  great  end 
of  their  existence  is  to  make  others  happv,  and 
consequently  to  increase  the  sum  of  their  own 
felicity  and  enjoyment.  They  have  not  been 
taught  the  great  truth,  that  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  rests  the  stability  and  existence  of 
our  free  institutions. 

In  this  way  they  are  permitted  to  pass  their 
juvenile  years  without  gaining  scarcely  one  idea 
that  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  after  life.  They 
have  then  every  thing  to  learn,  and  often  look 
back  and  curse  the  day  when  they  were  placed 
under  the  instructions  of  ineompetent  n&a  cheap 
teachers.  Let  the  friends  of  the  district  school 
and  of  popular  education  solace  themselves  with 
the  belief,  that  these  primary  fountains  of 
knowledge  are  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  that 
the  rising  generation  are  receiving  all  the  in- 
struction that  is  necessary  to  fit  them  to  discharge 
the  various  and  responsible  duties  of  civil  life 
with  honor  to  themselves  and  usefulness  to  their 
country ;  a  personal  examination  of  these  insti- 
tutions will  unveil  the  fallacy  of  snch  belief, 
and  show  that  something  more  than  has  yet 
been  is  wanting  to  efl^ect  their  resuscitation. 
The  present  state  of  the  district  school  mutt  re- 
main until  the  inhabitants  cease  to  employ  cheap 
teachers.  For  generally,  men  who  are  compe- 
tent to  give  instruction  and  manage  a  school 
with  success,  can  do  better,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  than  to  engage  in  teaching  for  the  con- 
sideration offered  by  trustees  generaUy .  To  pro- 
duce this  change  in  the  mind  of  community,  with 
regard  to  cheap  teachers,  seems  to  be  a  Hercu- 
lean task  :  for  where  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
viewing  "  with  horror  the  expense  of  a  shilling, 
but  with  complacency,  the  wreck  of  a  mind," 
more  than  ordinary  means  are  needed  to  pro- 
duce a  revolution  in  their  feelings.  How  long 
must  our  common  schools  be  down-trodden,  de- 
based, and  degraded,  through  the  avarice  and 
stinginess  of  the  people  ?  When  will  they  view 
this  most  momentous  subject  in  its  true  light, 
and  emploT  none  to  have  the  charge  and  man- 
agement of  these  intended  nurseries  of  science, 
but  such  as  will  impart  knowledge  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  lead  their  minds  to  the  contem- 
plation of  this  great  truth,  that  the  chief  end  of 
their  learning  should  be  the  honor  of  their  Crea- 
tor, the  good  of  their  fellows,  and  the  happiness 
of  thnmselves. 

A.  BURGESS, 
Dep.  SupH  for  Mieganj  eaunlw, 

Nunda,  October  1,  1842. 
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ANNUAL   REPORTS    OF   THE  DEPUTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


We  commence  in  our  present  number  the  pub- 
lication of  such  portions  of  these  reports  as  the 
pressing  demand  upon  our  columns  will  pennit 
us,  from  time  to  time,  to  gi?e  to  our  reader*. 
The  clear  and  able  exposition^which  Mr.  Bxm- 
omn,  the  late  deputy  of  Axuegant  county,  has 
giren  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  se- 
Teral  schools  within  his  jurisdiction,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  all.  Indeed  it  may  with 
truth  be  ay  erred,  that  the  picture  so  graphically 
drawn  by  him  of  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
the  qualiication  of  the  teachers,  and  the  alarm- 
11^  indifference  of  parents  in  reference  ta  those 
subjects,  which  aboTe,  all  others  shomld  most 
powerfully  enlist  their  affections  and  feelings, 
is  applicable,  with  a  few  slight  and  occasional 
exceptioos,  to  erery  portion  of  the  state.  On 
these  subjects  thereport  speidc  but  one  language. 
They  unanimously  concur  in  representing  the 
great  interest*  of  demcataiy  education,  as  oc- 
cupjring  but  a  subordinate  place  in  the  regards 
of  a  population,  all  whose  prosperity,  welfare 
and  greatness  are  indissolubly  bound  up  in  the 
advancing  virtue  and  knowledge  of  the  masses ! 
They  speak  of  miserable,  shattered  and  dilapi- 
dated edifices,  destitute  of  every  convenience 
and  accommodation  within  and  without,  as  the 
prison-houses  of  children  in  more  than  half  of 
the  districts  in  the  state,  during  the  whole  of 
that  most  interesttng  and  important  period  of 
their  lives,  which  is  to  determine  their  future 
character,  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  their  happiness  and  nsefulness, 
in  all  coming  tinK. 

They  tell  us  that  parents  have  grossly  ne- 
glected the  schools  in  which  their  children  are 
taught — that  trustees  and  inspectors  have  gross- 
ly neglected  their  duties,  and  that  inhabitants  of 
districts,  instead  of  devoting  their  energies  and 
their  ambition  to  the  elevation  and  improvement 
of  their  school,  have  sought  only  by  anf  means 
to  lessen  the  triflii^  expense  which  the  suitable 
education  of  their  children  would  demand;  and 
**  viewing  with  horror  the  loss  of  a  shilling, 
have  looked  with  complacency  upon  the  wreck 
of  a  mind !"  But  we  forbear.  A  new  era  has 
dawned  upon  our  common  schools.  The  first 
great  step  to  reform,  the  full  and  fearless  deve- 
lopment of  the  evil  to  be  reformed  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, and  withnU  its  aggravationt,  has  been  ta- 
kM|  uA  with  tlM  atfftBcholyflzperitMe  of  th« 


past  constantly  in  view,  we  hopefully  look  Cot" 
ward  to  the  ftiture  for  a  brighter  development 
of  that  wisdom,  intelligence  and  virtue  so  essen^ 
tial  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions. 

CONDITION   OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES-THE 
•*  MATTEAWAN  DISTRICT." 


It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  several  de* 
puty  superintendents  that  of  7,634  school-houses, 
exuttined  by  them,  thmbs  THovsAim  nvx  huk^ 
nnsD  AM)  THinTT-pouB,  were  in  a  dilapidated 
state,  unfit  /or  ike  furpoHi  for  which  they  tocrr 
disigfud.  The  wretched  condition  of  theser 
buildings  is  AiUy  and  faithfully  depicted  in  seve- 
ral of  the  reports  ;  and  we  trust  that  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  arouse  parents,  to  the  ne- 
cessity and  importance  of  a  thorough  reform  in 
this  respect,  than  the  searching  expositions  here 
made  of  the  liital  consequences  to  health  and  to 
life,  whi^  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of 
things  cannot  fail  to  induce. 

We  recnr  to  this  subject  now,  however,  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  to  the  pnblic  indigna- 
tion, the  disgraceful  negligence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  district  situate  in  the  village  of  Mat- 
teawan,  and  town  of  FishkiU,.  in  this  state, 
—a  district  comprising  over  $300,000  of  toxable 
property,  and  more  than  Fovn  HuiromxD  chil- 
OBKif  between  the  ages  of  ^re  and  sixteen.  I| 
appears  from  an  investigation  instituted  under 
the  direction  of  the  state  superintendent,  that  for 
nine  or  ten  years  past,  the  school  of  the  district 
has  been  kept  in  the  basement,  or  rather  cel- 
uin  (^a  chnrth,  the  condition  of  which  will  ap- 
pear Ihmi  the  fbllowing  extracts  ftcm  the  testi- 
mony taken  by  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
common  schools,  in  connection  with  the  deputy 
superintendent,  of  that  section  of  the  countj. 

**  Wm,  N,  RM,  present  teacher  in  Distriet 
No.  33.  Has  taught  the  school  nine  months,  in 
the  basement  rooms  or  edlar  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  The  larger  room  is  22  by  33  feet — the 
smaller  23  by  12.  The  average  attendance  of 
scholars  in  the  large  room  is  78 — in  the  smaller 
26.  The  large  room  is  so  dark  in  rainy  or 
doudy  weather,  that  he  has  frequently  been 
obliged  to  dismiss  school  an  hour  or  more  be- 
fore the  proper  time.  Has  applied  to  trusteea 
to  have  the  room  fumiehei  with  Immpt  for  ttee 
during  Bchoot  kour$.  In  spring  and  fall  and  wet 
weather  generally,  the  roosi  it  verydetmp^  and 
the  air  wnhemlthy.  In  rainy  weather  the  water 
comet  in  the  door-way,  and  pattet  through  tht 
Jloor  through  holee  cut  for  the  purpoH,  Has 
thought  the  dampness  produced  thefrequenltfita 
of  languor  and  head-adie  obteroed  in  the  echo* 
tmn.   Parants  freqaouif  keep  their  children 
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from  sehiKd  on  aceonnt  of  ill  hialthf  which  th$y 
affm6<  to  the  wUUtUthy  Hate  of  the  echool  roonu. 
I  hATe  suffered  myself  and  am  inffei  in^  now  from 
the  same  cause." 
'*  In  thx  ipaiNO  or  the  tbab  tbs  sfacs  un- 

DSa  THl  FLOQB  MUST  BB  IKHABITBD  BT  FBOOS, 
▲S  SSTCBAL  HATS  ICADB    THKIB    APPBABAlfCB  IN 

TH£  scHooi.  BOOM — to  the  great  amotement  of 
■eholars." 

One  of  the  trustees  does  not  think  these  room* 
are  fit  for  school  rooms  ;  they  are  too  dark,  damp 
and  wihealthy.  Thinks  the  health  of  children 
is  endangered.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Bell  taught  the  school  in  1839,  and  sickened 
while  so  doing,  and  shortly  died. 

Another  witness  testified  that  the  rooms 
were  damp  and  unhealthy— ^'  not  weU  ventilated 
or  lighted.  Parents  complained  that  the  rooms 
were  damp,  and  that  their  children  became  sick 
at  school.'' 

Sereral  witnesses,  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
testified  substantially  to  the  same  matters ;  and 
to  Tarions  instances  of  sickness  contracted  by 
children  from  attending  the  school.  One  witness 
stated  that  he  **  was  told  by  Mr.  Bell,  (the  teach- 
er who  was  taken  sick  and  died  while  engaged 
ia  the  district,)  that  he  heard  froge  tinging  or 
eneking  tinder  the  JUtor^^whieh  he  (the  witness) 
thought  true,  as  he  thinks  there  are  large  cavu 
tiei  made  by  taking  out  the  earth  from  under  the 
JhoTy  vfhieh  would  contain  water  for  a  long 
time.'*  Another  witness  stated  that  he  "  HAS 
KNOWN  THE  WHOLE  FLOOR  COVERED 
WITH  WATER  TWO  INCHES  DEEP.''— 
Mr.  BeU,  the  former  teacher,  complained  that 
these  rooms  severely  affected  his  health.  The 
general  tone  of  his  remarks  previous  to  his 
deatii,  was  that  the  ''  echfiol  room  had  ehortened 
kie  daye." 

One  of  the  former  trustees  of  the  district  tes- 
tified that  while  trustee  he  "  had  a  complaint 
from  the  teacher,  Mr.  Clark,  that  froge  eung 
and  croaked  under  the  floor  j  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  school." 

Another  inhabitant  of  the  district  tet tified  that 
he  **  attended  a  meeting  in  said  rooms,  when  you 
could  SCRAPE  DAMPNESS  OFF  THE  WALL 
WITH  THE  HANDS.  His  child  is  naturally 
healthy— sent  her  to  school  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  she  was  taken  sick.  On  her  recovery  she 
was  again  sent,  and  was  again  taken  sick  -,  bk- 

VKATBI^    TKB    TBXAL     BXVBBAL     TUOBt— -WON't 
9gM1>  AGAIN." 

The  commissioner  who  aided  in  taking  this 
teitimoBy,  accompanies  it  with  the  following 
icaarkt.  '<  You  wiU  think  this  district  presenU 
a  Toy  fliiigoliir  aipect— iohabitantg  aad  tmttoci 


almost  all  testifying  that  the  school- house  is  not 
fit  for  its  use — ^is  dark,  damp,  unlighted,  &c.— 
and  yet  patiently  enduring  it.  And  I  must  con- 
fess that  it  is  very  singular.  All  that  I  can  say 
to  account  for  this  strangeness  is  contained  in 
the  evidence,    thbt  rsAB  injxtbt  fbom  somx 

HXAVT  TAX-PATBBS!" 

Of  the  nature,  amount  and  extent  of  the  in* 
fluences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  and  bt  whom 
we  do  not  purpose  now  to  speak,  farther  than  to 
say  that  the  Matteawan  Company,  a  large  ma- 
nufactnring  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  some 
$250,000,  is  located  in  this  district,  and  has  in 
its  employ  in  various  capacities,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The 
whole  subject  has  undergone  a  thorough  and 
rigid  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  de- 
partment ;  and  the  results  will,  in  due  time,  be 
submitted  to  the  public.  Meanwhile  we  have 
deemed  it  a  duty  thus  briefly  to  advert  to  the 
barbaritie$f  (for  they  admit  of  no  milder  desig- 
nation,) which  have  fofr  nearly  ten  years  been 
tolerated  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  school  districts 
of  the  state,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  flourishing^ 
intelligent  and  enterprising  community. 

NEATNESS  AND  ORDER  NECESSARY  IN 
THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


It  has  become  a  iVequent  remark,  and  one  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  be  true,  that  habits 
formed  in  youth,  are  our  companions  through 
life  j  and  who  does  not  know  that  most  of  our 
habits  are  formed  in  the  school  room.  How  ne- 
cessary then,  that  impressions  made  at  this  pe- 
riod, should  be  suph  as  wiH  exert  a  salutary 
influence  in  after  life.  To  be  plain  and  short,  I 
would  ask  the  simple  question— ^re  not  a  mo- 
jority  qf  our  teachers  guilty  of  a  very  great 
neglect  in  this  particular  f  It  is  to  be  feared 
from  the  appearance  of  many  of  our  school- 
houses,  that  the  teachers  have  but  a  very  con- 
fused notion  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to 
this  part  of  their  duty.  They  should  remember 
that  parents  are  solicitous  about  the  external 
appearance,  maohers  and  habits  of  their  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  of  their  mental  and  moral  at- 
attainments.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  much 
from  their  teacher  in  this  particular.  They 
wish  their  children  taught  to  be  neat  in  their 
persons, — neat  with  their  books,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  degree  of  neatness  about  the  house — in 
short,  they  vrant  them  to  become  gentlemanly 
and  ladv-like,  as  far  at  least,  as  school  influence 
can  make  them  so.  It  is  in  the  extreme  dis- 
gusting to  visit  some  of  our  school-houses,  and 
witness  with  what  looseness  and  shlftlessness 
the  affairs  of  the  school-room  are  managed. — 
Dirt  and  filth  are  allowed  to  accumulate  upon 
the  floor,  to  the  depth  of  (Vom  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  an  inch  :  the  oeoches,  desks,  Sec.  are  in  so 
filthy  a  condition,  as  to  render  it  wholly  impos- 
sible for  the  scholars  to  observe  any  degree  of 
neatness  about  their  dothes  or  books ;  the  walls 
having  no  appearance  of    ever  having  betn 
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whitewashed ;  and  the  whole  of  them  ornament- 
ed with  varioiw  carvings  and  images,  which 
proclaims  them  to  have  been  the  scenes  of  con- 
fusion, and  the  abode  of  depraved  tastes,  and 
corrupted  morals ;  the  books  thrown  in  disorder 
about  the  house ;  some  kicking,  or  rather  being 
kicked  about  the  floor ;  most  of  them  with  bro- 
ken covers,  and  many  of  them  minus  even  an 
apology  for  a  cover  ;  some  with  eovere  entire, 
but  the  bodiee  missing— and  all  of  them  scribbled 
and  disfigured  with  frightful  imases,  traced  with 
a  pen,  a  plummet,  or  a  piece  of  red  chalk— all 
of  which  bespeak  idleness  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar,  and  a  culpable  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  thd  teacher. 

Teachers  are  bound  to  look  after  these  things; 
and  they  should  consider  themselves  as  the  consti- 
tuted guardians  of  the  district  property;  and  that 
they  are  under  obligation  to  protect  the  house 
and  its  appendages  from  all  unneceeeary  harm. 
It  is  certainly  one  very  important  part  of  their 
duty  to  teach  moroZ*,  and  mannere,  as  well  as 
correct  habiie :  yet  neither  good  morals  nor  good 
habits  can  well  be  promotM,  in  places  which 
are  themselves  filtlnr,  and  which,  from  the  un« 
sightly  marks  and  £gures  observable,  one  would 
be  led  to  suppose  had  been  occupied  as  a  felon's 
prison,  rather  than  as  a  school-house. 

Yet  destruction  seems  to  be  the  order  of  (he 
day  in  many  schools,  and  teachers  must  certain- 
ly shoulder  the  greatest  share  of  the  blame. — 
Those  who  are  capable  of  governing  their 
schools,  can  easily  prevent  these  evils;  and 
those  who  cannot,  of  course  are  unqualified  for 
the  vocation.  There  cannot  be  the  least  apolo- 
gy offered^  for  allowing  a  set  of  unruly  scholars 
auring  an  mtermission,  to  turn  the  house  upside 
down  J  to  tear  Uie  benches  and  desks  from  their 
fastemnffs ;  to  deal  out  wholesale  destruction  to 
the  windowsj  books,  slates,  garments,  &c.  &c. 
besides  creatmg  hair  a  score  of  **  extmnged  eyet** 
and  bloody  noses,  to  grace  the  scnool-room  in 
the  afXer  part  of  the  day. 

One  very  prominent  reason  why  people  gene- 
rally are  so  unwilling  to  make  repairs^  or  to  be 
taxed  for  an  extra  appendage  to  their  school- 
room, is  that  but  few  teachers  seem  to  consider 
it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  protect  it.  Would 
our  teachers  generally  take  it  upon  them  to  at- 
tend faithAiUy  to  these  matters,  we  should  soon 
see  the  community  willing  to  take  measures  for 
renderingthese  buildings  more  pleasant  and  in- 
viting. Those  who  eannott  or  who  will  not 
control  their  scholars  in  this  respect,  had  better 
retire  from  the  business,  and  leave  the  field  clear 
for  those  who  will. 

0.  W.  RANDALL, 
Dep,  SupHf  Otwego  CowUy, 

PhaniXf  Jan,  21, 1843. 

DEMOCRATIC  CHARACTER  OF  COM- 
MON  SCHOOLS. 


rFrom  the  report  of  Horace  Bathnell  on  the  lehools  at 

Hartford,  Ct.] 

When  all  the  children  of  the  more  wealthy 
and  influential  families  are  withdrawn  from  the 
public  school,  it  ceases,  of  necessity,  to  have 
prominence  in  the  public  eye,  and  draws  no 
warm  circle  of  expectation  round  it.  It  is  not  a 
mere  charity  school,  in  which  we  might  feel  the 
interest  of  charity,  neither  is  it,  on  the  other 
hsjid,  a  school  dignified  by  its  prominence  as  a 


common  centre  of  education.  It  is  a  half  pau- 
perized independency,  which  falls  between  all 
categories  and  moves  us  neither  in  the  way  of 
respect  nor  of  benevolence.  The  children  feel 
themselves  to  be  unprivileged  in  their  atten- 
dance— and  their  parents  have  only  a  cold  dis- 
pairing  interest  in  the  forlorn  estabUshment,  to 
which  they  are  doomed  to  send  them.  How  dif- 
ferent the  case,  if  they  could  see  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  same  school  and  class  with 
those  of  the  more  distinguished  families;  en- 
gaged, in  a  trial  of  talent  and  good  maimers,  to 
excel  them;  sometimes  successful;  sometimes 
honored  by  public  notice^  at  examinations;  pass- 
ing, at  length,  into  a  High  School,  where  they 
are  instructed  in  elegant  learning  and  science; 
going  home  to  speak  at  their  simple  table,  of  the 
great  facts  of  science,  to  discuss  questions  and 
suggest  tasteful  thoughts.  What  a  light  and 
warmth  would  this  ^ive,  in  the  bosom  of  a  poor 
family,  or  in  one  just  rising  into  character. 
How  lundly  would  it  bind  the  hearts  of  the  pa- 
rents to  society  as  a  whole,  how  genial  the  influ- 
ence it  would  shed  on  their  humble  walk.  In 
such  a  case,  the  children  are  not  trained  to  hate 
those  Above  them,  but  only  to  emulate  them: 
because  they  now  see  that  there  is  justice  and 
feeling  and  friendship  for  them,  and  that  they 
are  encouraged  on  all  sides  to  aim  at  the  high- 
est  excellence. 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  say  that  an  education 
begun  at  the  common  school  is,  in  many  respects, 
better  than  a  private  school  can  yield.  It  does 
the  children  of  higher  families  good,  to  sit  on  a 
level  with  the  children  of  the  lower,  and,  if  it 
must  be  so,  to  be  surpassed  by  them.  It  makes 
them  respect  merit,  delivers  them  of  their  im- 
practical conceits,  and  inspires  them  with  a  sense 
of  justice.  It  is  a  great  advantage  also  to  know 
society.  Hence  the  child  who  is  brought  up  ex- 
dusively  in  a  private  school,  and  especially  a 
boy,  is  not  thoroughly  educated.  He  does  not 
know  the  people,  and  is  not  qualified  to  act  his 
part  amonff  them.  Their  feelings,  prejudices, 
tastes,  deficiencies,  are  all  unknown  to  them. 
His  knowledge  is  more  exquisite  than  the  world 
is,  and  his  character  is  practically  unamerlcan- 
ized.  Going  into  life  as  a  statesman,  or  a  law* 
3rer,  or  in  almost  any  other  capacity,  he  will  go 
under  a  decided  disadvantage.  How  small  a 
thing  is  it,  indeed,  to  teach  children  the  names 
of  mountains  and  rivers,  and  other  things  equally 
distant  from  them,  when  they  do  not  really  know 
their  own  neighbors  and  countrymen. 

The  more  u  this  to  be  regretted  when  the 
knowledge  of  their  fellow-citizens,  in  lower 
walks  oflife.  would  so  much  diminish  their  dis* 
tance  from  them,  and  breed  in  their  hearts,  a 
feeling  of  citizenship  as  well  as  of  humanity, 
so  much  enlarged:  for  man  is  man,  whether  high 
or  low,  and  it  wm  always  be  found,  however 
mneh  we  magnify  the  distinctions  of  society, 
that  his  actions  and  feelings  do,  after  all,  spring 
from  his  manhood  more  than  from  his  condition. 
A  knowledge  of  the  high  is  a  knowledge  of 
many  infirmities  together  with  many  traits  of 
fellow-feeling,  that  pride  never  could  suppress. 
A  knowledge  of  the  low,  a  knowledge  also  of 
many  noble  and  fine  qualities,  together  with 
some  vulgar  prejudices.  There  is  ever  more 
distinction  in  the  outward  show  of  ranks  than 
there  is  within^  for  when  the  two  come  reaUy 
to  feel  and  weigh  each  other,  it  is  not  the  xica 
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knowing  the  poor,  or  the  poor  the  rich,  but  it  is 
the  man  knowing  the  man,  and  both  together 
knowing  themBelTes  to  be  allied  by  nature  to 
the  same  God,  as  they  are  eitizens  of  the  same 
country.  How  fine  a  picture  of  society  might 
we  hope  to  realize,  through  the  medium  of  a 
perfect  system  of  public  education.  What  an 
deration  of  manners,  in  the  whole  people,  what 
respectlolness  to  merit  in  all  ^ades  of  life, 
what  a  friendly  understanding,  without  jealousy 
of  preeedence  or  character.  Oathering  round 
the  youth,  with  a  common  interest,  we  should 
share  a  common  pride  in  their  u^enuous  efforts 
at  improvement.  Our  streets  would  reveal  the 
dignity  of  intelligence  and  character.  Our 
houses  would  be  abodes  of  thrift  and  self-re- 
spect, and  virtuous  happiness. 

BEPEATING  AFTER  THE  TEACHER. 

There  is  one  practice  I  require  at  the  earliest 
age;  that  of  repeating  after  me.  It  prepares 
for  speaking  and  reading  elegantly,  and  for  that 
accomplishment  open  to  all,  of  repeating  poetry, 
in  an  expressive  and  interesting  manner.  You 
know  there  are  birds,  who  ever  ai^r  repeat  that 
somd  of  the  human  voice  which  they  first  heard; 
and  children  have  the  same  impressibility.— 
Their  pertinacity  in  their  first  blunders  proves 
the  fact,  and  ^ves  us  a  hint  to  avail  ourselves 
of  it.  Every  infant  should  have  the  name  of 
each  thing  sounded  to  It,  in  a  dear  and  agreea- 
ble tone.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  repeat 
names  and  words,  until  it  pronounces  them  as 
wdl  as  it  can;  and  should  never  be  satisfied  with 
merdv  making  itself  understood.  Do  not  let  a 
child  be  left  to  chance  to  pick  up  a  language; 
bat  frequently  encourage  it  to  practice  upon 
Mhort  sentences,  varying  the  tone  and  expression. 
When  three  years  old  it  will  be  able  to  repeat 
sfanple  stories  after  you,  a  few  words  at  a  tune, 
copying  tone,  accent,  and  pronunciation  exactly. 
When  It  has  repeatea  several,  it  is  better  to  read 
akrad.  and  to  read  the  same  thing  over  and  over, 
antil  both  words  and  meaning  are  understood. 
Never  pass  on,  and  let  it  be  satisfied  with  half 
uaderstandinff .  Let  it  hear  as  much  good  read- 
ing as  possible,  and  never  any  which  is  incor- 
rect. Let  it  learn  the  delight  of  a  book:  and 
make  the  ear  and  enundation  nice.^TiUory  of 
Tiaeking, 

SPELLING. 

In  pronouncing  words  for  the  scholar  to  spell; 
the  teacher  should  alwaya  articulate  them  as 
they  are  uttered  by  the  best  scholars,  in  distinct 
public  speaking.  The  contrary  method,  prac* 
tised  by  some  teachers,  of  uttering  words  as 
though  every  svUable  were  aceentM,  prevents 
the  pupil  from  learning  to  spell  the  actual  spo- 
ken language;  and  consequently  he  receives  lit- 
tle practical  benefit.  Hence  the  reason,  why  so 
many  who  are  considered  good  speUers  at  school, 
never  spell  correctly  when  thej  attempt  to  write. 

The  scholar  shoud  be  required  to  pronounce 
his  lesson  before  being  called  upon  to  spell  it. 
and  should  utter  each  syllable  distinctly,  ana 
the  accented  syllable,  with  a  dedded  emphasis. 

An  erect  and  firm  position  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  pupil,  while  pronouncing  words, 
the  shoulders  being  drawn  back;  as  a  lounging 
posture,  is  inconsistent  with  a  firm,  distinct,  and 
dear  enunciation;  and  a  leaning  posture  con- 
ftnes  the  vocal  aparatus,  and  renders  speaking 
much  more  difficult. 


Teachers  are  recommended  to  adopt  the  im- 
proved method  of  teaching  orthoorapht,  name- 
ly, by  dictation.  The  teacher  reads  from  a 
book,  or  dictates  a  sentence  of  his  own  forma- 
tion, to  the  pupil,  who  either  writes  it  down 
verbatim,  or  merely  spells  the  words  as  thev 
occur,  as  if  he  were  writing  them  down.  Such 
as,  1st.  Words  similarly  pronounced,  but  diffe- 
rently spelled .  2d .  Words  similarly  spelled ,  but 
differently  pronounced  and  applied.  3d.  Words 
spelled  and  pronounced  alike,  but  differing  in 
signification.  4th.  All  words  of  unsettled  or- 
thography.. 

The  foUowing  sentences  may  serve  as  exam- 
ples:— 

Parallel  to  the  beach  ran  a  row  of  beech  trees. 

He  is  a  eeller  of  old  dothes,  and  lives  in  a 
cellar. 

Bid  you  ever  see  a  person  pare  an  apple  or  a 
pear,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ? 

The  bear  seized  him  by  the  bare  leg.  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  on. 

So  I  stayed  at  home  to  $eto  my  dothes;  but 
John  went  to  the  field  to  tow  wheat. 

We  observed  at  the  edge  of  the  elough,  the 
ilough  of  a  snake.— .^n  OvtHnCi  ^c. 

MICHIGAN. 


[Extrtet  tnm  the  report  of  T.  Sawyer,  jr.  Saperioten- 
deot  of  Common  SebooU,  thowing  im  importanee  of 
tt  oniformiiy  of  books,''  made  Jan.  S,  1843.] 

UNIFOBMITT  OF  BOOKS. 

The  presentment  against  schools,  hj  the  in- 
spectors, for  non-uniformity  of  books,  is  unani- 
mous. All  execrate  the  evil  and  demand  a  re- 
medy. The  district  returns  also  show  that  not 
less  than  33  different  reading  books  are  used  in 
the  schools,  while  nearly  every  known  author 
or  compiler  of  a  spelling  book,  grammar,  arith- 
metic or  geography,  is  represented,  not  merely 
in  the  State,  but  in  every  school.  Who,  under 
such  curcumstances^  has  not  ''fresh  tears''  to 
shed  over  the  misfortunes  of  teachers?  It  is 
not  enough  to  reduce  his  monthly  wages  one- 
fifth,  but  two-fiflhs  of  the  time  bought  must  be 
consumed  in  unavailing  efforts  to  economize  both 
time  and  money  by  classification !  If  qualified 
for  his  place,  and  ambitious  to  exhibit  a  school 
that  shall  be  creditable  to  him,  how  must  he 
proceed  ?  Twenty  scholars,  of  equalprofidency 
m  a  particular  branch,  ma^  be  picked  out  and 
called  the  first,  second  or  third  dass;  what  then? 
Half  a  dozen  different  text  books  in  that  class, 
all  treating  perhaps  upon  a  similar  subject,  have 
conducted  the  several  members  through  pro- 
cesses and  to  results  widely,  and,  it  may  be, 
irrecondl^bly  variant.  Take  the  spelling  book, 
for  instance.  Among  those  used  in  our  schools, 
are  Webster's  Elementary,  Sanders',  and  Bent- 
lev's  Pictorial  spelfing  books.  In  his  preface, 
Webster  sajrs,  that  ''  the  minds  of  children  may 
wdl  be  employed  in  learning  to  spell  and  pro- 
nounce words,  whose  signification  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  tneir  capacities."  And  the  objects 
of  hii  book  are  "  chiefly  to  teach  orthography 
and  pronunciation.**  Sanders,  in  his  preface, 
says  *'  a  spelling  book  should  not  only  comprise 
a  system  of  instruction,  embradng  the  subjects 
of  orthography  and  pronunciation,  but  should 
teach  also  the  eigniflcation  and  use  of  toorelt." 
And  his  book,  he  believes,  "  will  be  found  to 
secure  this  object."  Bentlev,  to  obviate  the 
dullness  of  all  other  spelling  books,  and  "  ren- 
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der  the  gimdatioiis  of  accent  in  the  papU's  inci- 
pient attainment  as  easy  and  interesting  as  pos* 
sible/'  has  "  inserted  in  his  introductory  lesson 
such  words  as  will  convey  familiar  and  definite 
ideas  to  the  child/'  and  ''  interspersed  with  them 
pictores.''     The  pronunciation  of  Webster  is 
sanctioned  by  the  '^most  general  usage  of  well 
bred  people  both  in  the  United  States  and  Ens. 
land;  and  his  orthography  is  ''  that  which  is 
most  simple  and  now  the  best  authorized.*' — 
Sanders,  in  "  adopting  the  orthography  and  or- 
thoepy of  Webster,"  says  that  *^the  orthogra- 
phy  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  followers  has  not, 
either  in  England  or  the  United  States,  been  ge- 
nerally  adopted."    Bentley  says,  that,  in  his 
elementary  books  some  years  ago,  ^^  the  ortho- 
graphy ana  pronunciation  of  Walker's  diction- 
ary were  strictly  adhered  to."  His  pretetU  work, 
the  Pictorial  spelling  book,  not  being  confined  to 
that  dictionary  as  a  standard^  will,  tit  tonu  few 
wordij  differ  from  those  formerly  published.* 
Thus  far,  we  have,  in  these  three  books,  the 
materials  for  whoUy  different  systems  of  ar- 
rangement, ^ad  of  a  partially  different  language. 
Arain,  Webster  says  that  '*  two  vowels  in  a 
syllable,  when  only  one  is  pronounced,  are  call- 
ed a  digraph."    Sanders  calls  them  **  an  impro- 
per  dipihong.    '^  Webster  says  ''a,  e,  o,  are 
always  vowels;  t  and  u  are  vowels  or  dipthongs; 
w  is  always  a  vowel;  and  y  is  either  a  vowel,  a 
dipthong  or  a  consonant."    Sanders  disposes  of 
the  vowels  by  styling  them  regular  and  irregu- 
lar — giving  to  o  the  occasional  sound  of  ^  tr 
consonant  and  short  i*."    Bentley  says  "the 
vowels  are  a,  «,  t,  o,  «,  and  sometimes  10  andy." 
Comparisons  of  this  nature  might  be  extend- 
ed through  the  books  cited,  and  if  necessary, 
through  Cobb,  Town,  and  others  used  in  the 
schools;  not,  at  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
condemning  the  worst  and  passing  judgment 
upon  the  best,  for  that  wouhi  be  a  labor  of  eri- 
tical  analjTsis,  but  to  show  the  stupendous  evil 
of  patting  text  books  of  various  modes  of  ar- 
ran^ment,  and,  although  treating  of  similar 
subjects,  of  dissimilar  rules  and  definitions,  into 
the  hands  of  children  attending  the  same  scnool, 
and  necessarily,  for  form's  sake  at  least,  arrang- 
ed in  the  same  class.    So  in  respect  to  the  score 
and  a  half  of  reading  books,  grammars,  arith- 
metics, fcc.  fcc.    But  it  is  not  necessary. 

Now,  recurring  to  the  claeeot  twentv  scholars^ 
whose  books  difler  lika  the  texture  of  their  gar- 
ments,  how  shaU  the  teacher  proceed  with  the 
recitation?  Suppose  it  to  be  a  spelling  class. 
The  teacher  fiist  takes  up  definitions.    "  John, 


of  things.  He  subdivides  his  class  of  twenty 
into  as  many  sets  as  there  are  different  books^ 
and  instmcte  only  one  set  at  a  time .  While  this 
is  going  on,  the  others  stand  like  so  many  stocks, 
listless  and  inattentive,  or  their  minds  are  abroad 
upon  the  play  ground  or  at  home,  and  the  muU 
tifarious  divices  of  unemployed  childhood  are  in 
process  of  rapid  formation.  When  the  five  or 
six  scholars,  composing  the  first  set  of  this 
strange  class  have  terminated  their  labors,  an- 
other begins,  thus  leaving  the  rest  to  follow  in 
their  '*  iUustrious  foototeps,"  intent  only  upon 
what  is  not  going  on  aronnd  them .  Now,  if  this 
class  of  twenty  had  the  same  books,  attention 
would  be  secured,  mutual  instruction  and  vast 
economy  of  time  and  labor  would  result,  and  the 
the  spirit  of  mischief  be  effectually  layed.  But 
all  this  is  a  slight  evil  compared  with  others. 

Districts  change  their  teachers  annually .   Ow- 
ing to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  this  very 
want  of  uniformity  is  one  of. them,  teachers  are 
driven  from  place  to  place  like  so  many  birds  of 
passage — ^with  this  difference,  however,   that 
while  the  bird  returns  to  its  wonted  latitude,  the 
schoolmaster  takes  good  care  never  to  be  caught 
in  the  same  district  a  second  time.    And  every 
succession  of  teachers  brings  with  it  a  succes- 
sion of  new  books.    The  necessary  books  of 
last  year  are  upon  the  shelf  or  in  the  garret,  the 
useless  lumber  of  the  present.    The  teacher, 
from  the  paucity  of  his  wages,  cannot  afford  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  drcumstances  of 
his  district,  nor,  as  a  general  thing,  are  the  pa- 
rente  disposed  to  accommodate  the  teacher.    So 
the  wheel  turns  round,  bearing  with  it  expense, 
defective  classification,  waste  of  time  and  means, 
mutual  hear^bumings,  district  quarrels,  eviction 
of  the  teacher,  disgust  of  officers,  dissolution  of 
the  district,  and  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
best  system  in  the  world.    This  is  not  an  over- 
drawn picture.     It  is  precisely  what  results,  in 
many  cases,  from  a  neglect  to  secure  uniformity 
of  books< 

NEW  JERSEY. 


what  do  you  call  two  vowels  in  a  syllable,  when 
only  one  is  pronounced?"  "  A  diagraph,  sir." 
**  Is  that  right,  boys?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  exclaim 
half  a  dozen  who  own  Webster.  "  No,  sir," 
exclaim  another  half  dozen,  who  study  Sanders. 
Then  follows  the  task  of  explaining  the  paradox 
that  John  is  both  right  and  wrong.  So  on  through 
the  lesson.  And  contradictions  and  explana- 
tions must  use  up  time  just  in  proportion  as  this 
or  that  author,  or  this  or  that  standard  of  spell- 
ing and  pronouncing  is  adopted.  Similar  diffi- 
culties attend  other  classes. 
The  teacher,  thus  driven  to  the  wall,  hits  upon 

the  only  contrivance  tolerable  under  such  a  state 

■'^~~^~"^"~"~— ~^— ■^— ~— — — ^— ^^— — — ^— — — — »-^— «^— •••— . 

*  Fpwk's  "  Common  Sobool  SpeUer,"  leasntiy  pub- 
lished,  folkiws  the  orthogra^  of  Jebnson  and  Wer- 
esster,  and  the  orthanr  of  Walker.  The  words  are 
•jassedwith  i^eteaot  to  soond  and  othet  ptomineat 


IMPORTANCE  OF  IlfSPXCTION^— SCHOOL  JOiniNAL 
— PARXXTAL  INTKBEST — MORAL  TRAIinif««- 
BIBLX  RXCOMMX]n>£D. 

[From  the  report  of  the  trasttes  of  the  School  FonH, 
made  to  the  LegitUtarf ,  by  William  Pennington,  Go- 
vernor of  the  Bute.] 

This  wantjof  a  due  inspection  of  our  public 
schools  is  the  worst  feature  in  Ute  administim* 
tion  of  the  existing  system  of  public  instruction. 
The  freouent,  faithml  and  intalligent  visitation 
of  schook,  is  the  main  spring  in  rendering  them' 
useful.  By  it  the  teachers  are  improved,  bnd 
ones  exposed^  and  good  ones  eneouraged.  Nc* 
gleet,  defection,  discipHiie  and  erroneous  me* 
thods  of  instruction  are  oorrectad.  The  supe- 
rior  methods  of  government  and  instruction  in 
any  one  school  are  commended  by  the  visiting 
committee,  to  the  practice  of  all  the  schools  la 
the  township  and  finally  to  the  whole  state.-— 
The  advantages  and  benefita  of  these  visitations  • 
can  hardly  be  over  estimated,  and  for  tknm 
there  can  be  no  adequate  snbatitata. 

The  history  of  education  every  where,  tesschet ; 
that  all  laws  fail  in  estaUishing  good  sch^Hiln, 
unless  they  art  followed  by  the  sealovs  eif<Mtn 
of  the  people  at  large  themselves.  In  Atessa- 
chnsetta,  CoBneeticnt  and  New^Yorkf  th«rci  •>«. 
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periodicals  devoted  exclavivelf  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  The  establishment  of  some 
•ifflilar  pablicatioDi  or  the  emplojrment  of  one 
or  all  these,  existing  in  neighboring  states,  to 
be  circulated  in  everjr  district  in  our  own  state, 
would  be  eminently  advantageous  in  awakening, 
enlightening  and  elevating  public  sentiment  m 
relation  to  the  whole  subject.  For  it  cannot  be 
too  oAen  repeated  that  the  encouragement, 
tad  co-operation  of  parents  and  the  friends  of 
edacation,  are  vitalhr  essential  to  the  improve- 
sent  and  success  of  any  system  of  instruction. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  trustees  mean 
hj  the  term  parents,  only  fathers.  They  mean 
what  the  term  imports,  both  fathers  and  mothers. 
The  zealous  and  active  oo-operation  of  mothers 
is  aecessarily  required.  They  guard  the  moun- 
ttin  spring  of  influence.  The  neat  and  cleanly 
tppearance,  manners  and  punctuality  of  the 
ehOdren,  and  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  at 
home,  mainly  depend  on  them.  Their  indivi- 
dotl  and  associated  efforts,  if  well  directed  and 
costnaed,  can  effept  a  mighty  revolution  in  our 
pnblie  schools  for  good.  Let  the  mothers  in  a 
(0WBship  become  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
education,  of  what  a  good  teacher  and  good 
school  ought  to  be,  and  of  the  true  situation  of 
the  places  where  their  little  children  are  com- 
peUed  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
the  fathers  and  voters  generally  will  know  it 
isd  be  prepared  to  act  on  the  subject  at  the  next 
district  and  township  meetings.  The  efforts  of 
usocjated  females  in  other  states  has  wrought 
powerfully  in  aid  of  public  instruction.  Let  not 
^  mothers  and  daughters  of  New  Jersey  be 
McoBd  to  those  of  any  other  state  in  this  "  labor 
•Tlore." 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  us  all,  and  espe- 
rially  the  Legislature,  who,  bv  their  enactments, 
jpre  a  current  to  the  course  of  public  instruction, 
that  education  implies  a  deep  and  thorough  mo- 
nl  training,  as  weU  as  intellectual  improve- 
ment. ICnowledge  of  every  kind  is  said  to  be 
ealeolated  to  soAen  the  mind  and  tends  to  link 
mta  with  his  fellows,  and  of  itself  ought  to  pre- 
Teat  the  commission  of  crime  ;  but,  yet  it  is  true 
that  ''  high  mental  attainments  are  no  adequate 
security  a^inst  moral  debasement. *'  Many 
men,  conspicuous  in  other  days,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  witj  taste,  learning,  and  knowledge,  were 
so  less  distinguished  by  lawless  passions  and 
the  disregard  of  all  moral  and  social  virtue.— 
Lofty  attainments  are  tremendous  engines  for 
the  working  out  of  good  or  evil.  If  not  based 
•0  correct  and  safe  principles,  and  accompanied 
by  correct  counsel,  they  become  most  terrible 
''to  work  iniquity." 

In  this  connection,  the  trustees  are  impelled 
to  suggest  that  the  legislature,  in  any  revision  of 
the  system,  ought  to  recommend  the  introduction 
of  the  Bible  as  a  text  book  in  our  public  schools. 
This  suggestion  is  not  made  with  a  view  of  giv- 
ing preference  to  any  system  of  religious  faith, 
or  of  introducing  any  sectarian  instruction  ;  but 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  laying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  instruction,  the  pure  and  lofty  morali- 
ty of  the  Bible,  so  that  the  axioms  of  its  morality 
shall  be  taught  at  the  commencement  of  any  in- 
struction and  never  intermitted.  It  contains  a 
system  of  morality  unsurpassed  and  unequalled. 
Its  moral  instructions  concern  that  almost  inft- 
aite  variety  of  conduct  in  men  which  is  exhibited 

all  the  relations  t&ey  sustain.    Childrep  and 


parents,  husbands  and  wives,  citizens  and  all 
who  are  in  authority,  are  addressed  and  coun- 
selled. Their  duties,  tbeir  influence  on  others, 
their  means  of  doing  good ^  and  their  just  respon- 
sibility, are  pointed  out  with  such  simplicity  and 
clearness,  that  to  hear,  to  regard,  and  to  obey, 
seem  perfectly  easy,  and  disobedience  entirely 
inexcusable.  Every  phUosophical  code  of  ethics 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
enlightened  men,  has  been  valuable  only  so  far 
as  it  conformed  to  the  precepts  of  the  pure  mo- 
rality of  the  Bible.  Let,  then,  the  moral  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  action  of  the  Bible  be  sedu- 
lously taught  in  the  public  schools. 

MISSOURI. 


We  extract,  with  deep  pleasure,  the  following 
glowing  appeal  to  the  Legislature  of  Missouri, 
from  the  address  of  John  H.Lathrop,  President 
of  the  State  University.  We  rejoice  that  edu- 
cation  has  so  able  and  devoted  an  advocate  in 
the  far  west,  and  trust  that  the  publication  of  a 
large  edition  of  the  address,  by  order  of  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri,  is  an  indication  that 
his  efforts  in  this  sacred  cause  will  be  sustained 
by  the  guardians  of  the  common  weal. — ^Ed. 

The  subject,  too,  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  na- 
tional pride,  in  view  of  its  bearing  on  our  ulti- 
mate rank  in  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  Know- 
ledge is  national  power.  The  time  is  at  hand, 
and  now  is,  when  mere  brute  force  may  be  con- 
sidered an  insignificant  item  in  the  sum  of  na- 
tional greatness.  We  need  but  cast  our  eyes 
over  the  map  of  the  world,  and  over  the  record 
of  passing  eventS|  to  be  convincei  that  the  na- 
tion which  is  first  m  intelligence  is  first  in  power. 
The  way  is  open  for  our  own  country  to  win 
high  honors  in  this  intellectual  race.  If  she 
diligently  avail  herself  of  the  advantages  of  her 
position,  ani  wisely  use  the  means  of  progress 
within  her  grasp,  she  will  be  called  upon  to 
share  the  first  honors,  even  with  that  coun- 
try which  we  prouily  claim  as  our  father  laud. 
There  is  no  man  so  humble  that  he  may  not 
bear  a  part  in  his  national  progress,  and  it 
should  be  the  pride  of  every  man,  whether  his 
station  be  public  or  private,  to  contribute  the 
unit  of  his  individual  mini,  the  springs  of  his 
individual  influence,  to  swell  the  tide  of  in- 
tellect which  is  bearing  his  country  onward  to 
this  magnificent,  this  glorious  result. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  come  a  step 
nearer  to  your  business  and  your  bosoms," 
while  I  open  to  you  the  inquiry,  what  part  is 
Missouri  destined  to  bear  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  magnificent,  this  dorious  result? 
What  golden  contributions  is  she  preparing  to 
pour  into  the  overflowing  treasury^  of  the  na- 
tional intellect?  What  is  the  relative  position 
which  she  is  to  hold  in  this  confederacy  of  re- 
publics ?  Is  it  in  your  minds  that  she  shall  have 
a  place  in  the  first  rank  in  respectability  and 
influence?  If  so^  forget  not  that  knowledsre  is 
power.  And  while  you  are  looking  gratefully, 
not  to  say  proudly,  on  the  elements  of  prosperi- 
ty which  a  bounteous  Providence  has  scattered 
in  profusion  around  you — on  your  broad  domehi 
I  itself  an  empire;  on  your  virgin  soil  rich  in  the 
I  accuniulated  mould  of  ages;  on  the  untold  mi- 
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neral  deposits  beneath,  inviting  the  hand  of  man 
to  remove  them  from  the  vauln  and  safes  of  na- 
ture's primeval,  and  still  scarce  open  treasury; 
on  the  great  arteries  of  trade,  rolling  through 
your  very  body,  the  life  giving  tide,  in  unmea- 
sured volume;  on  the  very  central  position  you 
occupy  on  the  map  of  your  expanding  country; 
on  your  genial  climate;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  on  your  descent— and  who  among  you  is 
not  proud  of  his  blood — looking  I  say  on  these 
elements  of  greatness:  remember  that  all  these 
are  but  the  physical  materialf  out  of  which  a 
creative  intelligence,  with  plastic  hand,  must 
fashion  the  very  body  of  your  character,  and 
breathe  into  it,  by  a  divine  inspiration,  what- 
ever of  life,  beauty  and  power,  it  may  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  world. 

The  just  conception  then,  of  the  high  destiny 
which  is  before  us  as  a  State,  the  firm  resolve 
to  be  faithful  to  the  endowments  of  Heaven  in- 
volve, as  a  necessary  consequeace,  the  intellec- 
tual culture  of  our  citizens.  Without  the  high 
intelligence,  the  informing  mind,  the  animating 
soul,  our  unrivalled  physical  advantages,  one 
and  all,  will  be  enduring  monuments,  bearing 
in  living  characters  the  common  inscription, 
^*  Man  is  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here." 

But  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  position,  and  a  disposition  to  make 
them  all  subservient  to  the  great  object  of  the 
universal  and  liberal  culture  of  the  popular 
mind,  we  have  it  in  our  power,  as  we  advance 
to  the  maturity  of  our  political  strength,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  a  model  Commonwealth,  in  all 
that  respects  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the 
social  advancement  of  man. 

FREE  SCHOOLS. 


[From  the  Report  of  1.  F.  If  nek,  Sapertnteadeat  of 
the  Roehester  Mty  schools— made  Jan.  9,  1643.] 

Whole  number  of  children  attending  the  pub- 
lic and  the  ordinary  private  schools  of  the  city 
the  year  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  present 
system,  as  has  been  shown,  was  2,355.  Ave- 
rage attendance  less  than  2,000.  The  annual 
expense  of  which  was  $19,792,  a  fraction  over 
$10  per  scholar. 

The  number  attending  the  public  schools  alone 
the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  appendix,  is 
3,4M.  Amount  expen  led  for  the  payment  of 
teachers,  fuel  and  other  contingent  expenses  of 
the  school  is  $12,82S.80,  including  talary  of  Su- 
perintendent. It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that 
the  expenses  consequent  upon  fitting  up  and  fur- 
nishing now  houses,  (in  many  instances  paid  out 
of  the  school  fund  of  the  district  as  contingent 
expenses,)  have  materially  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  aggi-egate  sum  expended  the  past 
season  ;  and  have  rendered  the  expenses  of  the 
schools  essentially  greater  in  pAoportlon  to  the 
number  of  scholars  attending  the  patty  than  will 
be  necessary  the  future  season. 

The  principle  adopted  bv  the  Board,  in  the 
organization  of  the  city  into  large  districts,  (once 
deemed  by  some  of  our  citizens  of  doubtful  poli- 
cy,) I  am  happy  to  say  is,  in  its  application,  of 
the  greatest  utility. 

Collecting  under  one  roof  a  large  number  of 
scholars,  affords  the  only  opportunity  to  separate 
the  sexes  and  classify  them,  according  to  age  and 
advancement.  It  promotes  economy,  through  a 
proper  and  juditious  division  oflabor,eftablishes 


a  systematic  gradation,  from  the  primary  to  the 
most  elevated  English  school ;  and  enables  all 
the  teachers  to  devote  their  talents  and  enereies 
to  great  advantage,  and  with  strikingly  manced 
success. 

In  no  particular  is  the  successful  operation  of 
the  system  more  apparent,  than  in  the  sudden 
springing  up  in  our  midst  of  so  large  a  number  of 
substantial  and  spacious  school  houses.  Many 
of  them  are  most  elegibly  situated,  surrounded 
hj  public  squares  and  streets,  affording  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  giving  ample  opportunity 
for  the  physical  exercise  of  the  pupils.  The 
citizens  of  many  of  the  districts  have  evinced  a 
most  conunendable  zeal,  (and  through  their 
building  committees  have  applied  themselves 
well  to  the  task,)  in  erecting,  furnishing  and 
fitting  up ,  suitable  and  convenient  houses .  Most 
of  them  are  well  adapted  to  ventilation,  and  the 
seats  properly  arranged  and  rendered  comforta- 
ble by  proper  construction. 

Every  thing  pertaining  to  school  houses  and 
the  grounds  attached,  should  be  rendered  as  at* 
tractive  and  inviting  as  possible.  They  should 
be  furnished  with  suitable  blinds  or  curtains, 
and  surrounded  with  shade  trees  to  render  them 
cool  and  pleasant  in  summer ;  and  great  care 
skould  be  taken  in  that  season  that  they  be  pro- 
perly ventilated ;  and  in  winter,  that  they  be 
suitably  heated  and  rendered  comfortable  in  every 
part ;  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  heated  at  times 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  a  transit  from  the 
school  room  to  the  open  air,  as  great  a  change 
as  ^' a  sudden  leap  from  the  extremes  of  the 
torrid  to  the  frigid  zones,"  thereby  endangering 
the  healths,  and  even  lives  of  the  children ;  but 
an  equilibrium  of  temperature^,  seldom  or  never 
rising  above  or  falling  below  60  degrees,  should 
be  carefully  maintaihed.      •        •        •        • 

Admitting  the  principle  that  universal  intelUp 
gence  and  virtue,  are  the  safeguards  of  our  re- 
public, and  that  the  property  of  the  coufttry 
should  be  taxed  to  disseminate  them,  yet  there 
are  some  who  object  to  the  system  of  Fru 
Schools f  on  the  ground  that  they  impose  an  mi- 
equal  and  an  unjust  burden  on  those  who  have 
no  children  to  be  benefitted— or  if  t  hey  have, 
choose  to  educate  them  abroad,  or  in  private 
schools,  and  consequently  derive  no  benent  firom 
the  money  they  are  compelled  to  pay.  But  is  it 
so  ?  Is  there  a  citizen  in  this  city,  whose  cir- 
cumstances would  be  as  good  without  as  with  a 
system  of  efficient  and  universal  education? — 
Would  it  be  as  well  for  any  one,  if  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  of  this  city  were  to  grow 
up  without  the  restraint  which  intelligence  and 
moral  precept  impose  ?  Viewed  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  present  time,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  self-interest,  the  annual  tax  lor  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  of  this  city,  is  to  its  citizens 
a  good  investment,  and  is  but  a  *'  light  premi- 
um," viewed  in  prospect,  for  the  permanency 
and  protection  of  the  property  which  is  made  to 
contribute. 

There  is  still  another,  and  a  more  enlarged 
view,  which,  in  my  opinion,  every  American 
citizen  is  bound  to  take  of  this  matter.  Parents 
or  not — ^land-holders  or  not — we  all  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  welfare,  and  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  rising  generation.  They  must  soon  fill  all 
the  offices  of  city  and  state,  and  wield  the  desti- 
nies of  our  common  country,  when  we  are  in 
declining  years.    Whether  the  children  of  our 
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Uai  are  prepared  bf  proper  intellectual  and  mo- 
ra! caltare   or  not,  ^  time,   with  its  ceaseless, 
noiseless  step,  will  soon  bring  them  upon  the 
stage  of  active  life."    No  man  can  seriously  re- 
flect, and  feel  indifferent  to  the  education  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  our  land.    For,  if  ever  this 
country,  with  its  heaven- born  Institutions  crum- 
bles into  ruins,  it  will  be  through  the  ignorance, 
and  consequent  prostration  of  the  morals  of  the 
people. 

Free  public fchools,  in  a  city  like  oura,  are  of 
priceless  value.    If  our  public  men,  and  those 
of  influence  and  wealth,  would  devote  more  of 
their  time  to  this  subject,  and  less  to  the  misera- 
ble strifes  and  contentions  of  political  warfare, 
they  woold  be  instruments  of  vastly  more  good 
ia  their  day  and  generation. 

The  system  has  succeeded,  thus  far,  beyond 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  its  most  ardent 
friends.     To  make  it  productive  of  the  greatest 
possible   amount  of  g6od,  requires  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  citizens,  trustees,  teachers,  and 
Board  of  Education.    Parents,  in  a  special  raan- 
Ber  shoald  lend  their  influence  and  co-operation, 
to  lostain  these  noble  institutions.    They  should 
frequently  visit  the  schools— not,  however,  to 
censure  and  rebuke  the  teacher,  and  interfere 
with  Uie  needed  and  wholesome  restraint  there 
imposed   upon  the  child,  rendered   necessary, 
perhaps,  through  parental  neglect,   but  to  en- 
courage and  sustain  the  teacher,  thereby  show- 
ing, by  the  best  of  evidence,  that  a  deep  interest 
is  felt  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  their 
chldren.         ••••••        • 

SMll  we  hear  the  objection  to  our  public 
schools  that  there  the  children  of  the  vicious  and 
dtfraded  are  aafembled,  endangering  the  habits 
and  manners  of  our  children  by  their  own  vicious 
habits — be  it  so — are  not  the  children  of  some 
of  the  most  elevated  families  vicious  also  ? — 
**  High  born  vice  is  more  contagious  by  very 
mtny  times,  and  infinitely  more  hopeless,  than 
the  vices  of  the  poor."  My  experience  and  ob- 
servation have  taught  me,  that  it  is  easier  to 
reclaim  ten  vicious  fwrai  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
than  one,  who  has  been  educated  at  the  school 
of  fashionable  vice.  Against  the  former  our 
children  are  armed  for  defence.  There  are  few 
private  schools  or  seminaries  in  our  country  that 
have  not  among  their  pupils  those  who  exercise 
corruftin^  influence?  far  more  to  be  feared  or 
dreaded  ttan  the  most  degrading  examples  of 
the  poor.  Nor  is  genius  or  talent  the  off*spring 
of  cast  or  eondition.  But  as  the  richest  diamond 
is  often  found  the  deepest  buried  in  its  native 
rubbish,  so  the  most  brilliant  intellect  is  often 
discoverable  among  th^  children  of  the  most 
humble  ana  obscure,  (and  sometimes  even  the 
most  degraded)  families  of  our  land.  Such  nted 
but  the  refining,  polishing  hand  of  the  skilful 
teacher  to  give  them  the  impress  of  divinity. 

Should  the  Board  be  charged  with  extrava- 
gant  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
it  wiU  be  seen  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  towns 
of  New- England,  having  greatly  the  advantage 
in  experienee,  maturity  of  plan,  and  preparation, 
are  expending  muA  more  in  proportion  to  the 
number  educated.  Indeed  with  all  the  disad- 
v^tages  attendii^  the  infancy  of  our  system, 
and  the  want,  in  some  districts  of  suitable  build- 
ings the  past  year,  our  schools  have  given  in- 
stmotion  at  a  proportionately  lets  expense  than 
those,  of  any  town  in  New- England  from  which 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  report. 


JUVENILE  TRAINING-SCHOOL  OF  THE 
GLASGOW  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 


This  is  the  only  attempt  which  I  witnessed  to 
carry  the  **  training  system"  of  the  infant-school 
into  the  juvenile  day-schools  of  Great  Britain. 
The  endeavor  is  made,  under  this  system,  not 
only  to  inculcate  good  principles,  but  also  t«  form 
good  habits — not  only  to  teach,  but  to  train.    A 
child  entering  fcom  the  infant  school  is  prepared 
for  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  this;  his 
education  goes  on  in  the  same  way  and  with  the 
same  spirit  here  as  in  the  former  school.    Other 
children,  entering  at  six.  may  have  posfibly  bad 
habits  to  eradicate.    Experience  has  proved, 
however,  that  they  may  be  trained  with  the 
others,  only  at  a  greater  cost  of  time  and  labor. 
In  this  system,  as  in  the  corresponding  infant 
school  system,  the  play-ground  is  the  "uncover- 
ed school,"  and  the  moral  training  goes  on  in  it| 
hence  the  pupSs  must  necessarily  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  master  j  who  notices  their 
aberrations  without  interfering,  unless  when 
absolutely  necessary,  and  makes  a  school-room 
lesson  of  their  conduct.    The  effective  charac- 
ter of  this  training  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
one  hundred  and  eighty  children  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Glasgow  were  in  tha  daily  habit,  for 
five  months,  of  frequenting  the  play  ground  of 
the  school,  without  any  injury  to  the  borders 
planted  with  flowers,  shrubs  and  fruits. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  juvenile  train- 
ing-school  is  to  be  considered  still  in  a  great  de- 
gree experimental,  but  the  results  already  ob- 
taihed  are  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 

Intellectual  awd  moral  education. — ^The 
system  discards,  in  a  great  degree,  all  use  of 
books,  and  substitutes  the  lively  oral  method' 
employed  in  the  German  schools.  It  requires 
the  master  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
subject  he  teaches,  in  order  to  be  able  to  com- 
mm&icate  them  in  the  manner  exactly  suited  to 
the  different  capacities  of  the  pupils,  which  he 
is  expected  to  studjr. 

The  elfieacy  of  such  a  school  depenls  almost 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  master,  and 
during  my  visit,  this  truth  was  fully  impressed, 
by  seeing  it  under  the  charge  of  the  head  mas- 
ter, and  a^in  under  that  of  an  assistant,  and  . 
by  comparmg  it  with  the  infant  school.  There 
is  no  teaching  so  difficult  to  many  instructors  as 
that  by  the  natural  method.  For,  brought  up 
in  stiff  and  artificial  hftbiU,  they  cannot  break 
themselves  into  those  required,  and  descend  to 
the  level  of  their  pupils.  I  saw,  however,  quite 
enough  to  convince  me  that  this  was  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  old  system  of  Scottish 
schools.  The  questioning,  conversation  between 
the  teacher  an  I  pupils,  singing,  and  other  exer- 
cisis  of  the  gallery,  go  on  with  more  spirit  when 
considerable  nambers  are  present  than  when  few 
are  there,  ani  hence  are  particularly  valuable  in 
schools  which  require  instruction  to  be  given  by 
one  teacher  to  mxvy  pupils. 

Advantage  is  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
school-room  to  keep  such  printed  moral  precepts 
and  attractive  representations  before  the  eyes  of 
the  children  as  it  may  be  desired  to  impress  on 
their  memory,  care  being  taken  to  change  the 
objects  from  time  to  time,  that  too  great  fami- 
larity  may  not  blunt  tbe  sense  of  curiosity  or 
interest.  Order  and  neatness  are  inculcated  by 
the  proper    arrangement  of  every   article  ot 
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school- furniture,  and  by  that  of  their  own  hats 
and  cloaks. 

Vocal  husic  is  not  used  solely  for  cultivating 
the  ear  or  taste,  bat  for  producing  its  appropri- 
ate monal  effects  from  the  character  of  the  songs^ 
and  as  an  important  auxiliary  to  order  and  dls. 
cipline,  substituting  harmony  for  noise  during 
changes  of  position,  and  promoting  regularity. 

Emulation. — The  system  of  chan^g  places 
in  the  class  is  not  approved  as  a  principle,  yet  a 
modification  of  it  is  nevertheless  in  use.  It 
would  require  very  tarefol  expeciment  under 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers of  any  school,  to  prove  that  this  mode  can 
be  dispensed  with.  I  a^ree  entirely  as  to  the 
mecessity  for  greatly  modifying  it,  and  as  to  the 
principle  that  the  motive  of  emulation  is  an  infe- 
rior one.  In  the  present  conoition  of  society^, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  that  emulation  m 
schools  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  if  we 
would  have  the  youth  m  them  pfepared  for  ilc- 
tive  life.  Men  are  esteemed  by  their  fellowa^in 
propoiT^on  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  qua- 
lities.  and  though  society  is  not  formally  graded 
by  placing  individuals  m  the  precise  order  of 
these  qualities,  yet  every  one  is  aware  that  some 
men  Imve  greater  influence  than  others,  because 
of  higher  inteUtctual  and  moral  attainmeuts,* 
and  the  desire  to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of 
others  is,  at  present,  one  <2*  the  strongest,  though 
certainly  not  tlie  purest,  motives  to  exertion. 
Self-emulation  is  a  much  more  nobla  and  safe 
guide  to  action,  and  no  doubt  may,  under  judi- 
cious management,  be  rendered  a  very  powerful 
stimulus.- 

The  principle  of  discipJine  Urid  down  in  this 
school,  not  to  use  things  which  you  desire  a 
child  should  love,  as  a  punishment,  is  an  eytel- 
lent  one,  and  I  regretted  te  see  the  practice|  in 
some  cases,  going  counter  to  it.  Corporal  chtM- 
tUement  has  not  been  resorted  to  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  ^ 

'  Moral  and  putsical  training .-^As  ^^^mpy 
stated,  the  play-ground,  Or  "uncovered  scufol- 
room,^'  is  considered  the  place  in  which  moral 
training  is  to  be  accomplished,  where  the  prin- 
ciples taught  in  the  school  may  be  carried  into 
practice  so  as  to  become  habits.  Accordingly, 
the  play-ground  is  not  merely  fitted  up  with  the 
means  of  exercise,  but  it  is  planted,  in  part, 
with  flowers  and  fruit,  accessible  to  all,  bpt 
which  are  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  injunction. 
*^  smell,  see,  but  touch  not.''  It  has  been,  and 
is.  in  part,  to  this  day,  the  reproach  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  th«t  public  property  is 
always  injured;  that  flowers  cannot  bloom,  Bor 
fVuit  ripen,  unless  when  enclosed;  and  in  France, 
which  is  considered  as  ofiering  an  exception  to 
this  barbarous  practice,  I  fear  that  the  result  is 
produced  rather  by  the  certainty  of  detection  »nd 
punishment,  than  from  the  influence  of  a  higher 
motive.  Education  is  the  true  source  of  relief 
iVoro  this  reproach)  if  the  child  be  trained  to 
respect  what  belongs  to  the  public^  the  man  will 
never  Injure  it.  Such  views  have  been  decried 
as  visionary,  and  the  idea  thaC  a  child  could  be 
so  trained  has  been  scouted.  But  facts  prove  that 
the  visionary  persons  were  only  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  times,  and  their  training  system  has 
sueeeeded,  and  its  principles  will  finally  be  so  ge- 
nerally adopted,  that  to  doubt  them  will  be  as  re- 
markable as  the  idea  itsetf  originally  appeared. 
In  this  particular  school  upwards  of  one  hun- 


dred and  eighty  scholars,  from  the  manufacturing 
classes  of  Glasgow,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  play  ground  for  more  than  an 'hour 
and  a  quarter  every  day  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  without  damage  to  the  fiowers  or  fruits 
which  it  contaiot.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
neatness  in  the  play-ground,  that  the  habits  in- 
ealcated  in  the  school  may  be  carried  ouf  here. 
It  afifords,  also,  opportunities  of  exemplifying 
lessons  on  cruelty  to  animals,  on  truth)  justice, 
kindness,  and*  other  virtues .--{/feporf  on  Edu» 
cation  in  Europe* 

COMMON  SCHOOL    CELEBRATION    AT 

MEDINA. 


Pursuant  to  public  notice  previously  given, 
the  scholars  lind  teachers  of  the  Common  Schools 
in  several  of  the  school  districts  in  the  town  of 
Ridgeway,  viz.  District  No.  1— District  No.  2 
—District  No.  6— District  No.  10— District  No. 
.12— District  No.  16— District  No.  18— and  Dis- 
trict  No.  ^,  met  in  the  vilkge  of  Medina,  on 
Saturday  the  4th  inst. 

The  weather  was  mild,  the  day  fair,  and  the 
sleighing  good,  the  teachers  and  scholars  from 
the  above  nentioned  Districts^  accompanied  by 
their  parents,  came  into  the  village ,  with  their 
banners  in  fine  style,  and  in  large  numbers,  in 
fhcl,  appearing  like  an  "  army  with  banners.'' 
At  about  10  o'clock  they  formed  a  procession  aiC 
the  village  distriot  school  house,  and  marched 
to  the  Presbyterian  meeting  housC)  preceded  by 
bands  of  music,  (making  a  most  beautiful  ap- 
pearance,) where  the  exercises  of  the  day  Were 
commenced  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prud- 
den,  after  which  an  «ble  and  very  appropriate 
address  was  delivered  by  E.  R.  Reynolds,  Esq. 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in 
this  county,  to  an  audience  of  not  less  than  a 
thousand  persons.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  followed 
by  Col.  S.  M.  Burroughs,  to  whose  remains, 
as  weli  as  the  address,  tke  audience  listened 
with  great  attention  and  satisfaction.  The  ex- 
ercises were  closed  with  a  benediction.  It  was 
a  most  pleasing  exhibition,  meeting  with  the 
approval  of,  and  highly  gratifying  to  all  present. 
Good  order  prevailed  throughout  the  day. 

WM.  C.  TANNER,  Pre#»i. 

Mr.  DlKio,  Ssc^y, 
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DBPMrTMBNT  OP  OCUltON  SOBOOLS. 


ADMISSION  OF  NON-RESIDENT  CHILD- 
REN  INTO  SCHOOLS. 


Tnutees  of  school  districts  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  exercise  a  sound  ^scretion  in  re- 
f^ence  to  the  admission  or  exdosion  of  the 
children  of  non-residents  of  their  district,  into 
the  district  school.  They  are  in  no  case  hound 
ti  receive  such  childrea ;  and  when  their  admis- 
sion operates  in  any  respect  prejudicially  to  the 
interest  of  the  school,  or  the  convenient  accom- 
modatioa,  or  proper  tuition  of  the  pupils  of  the 
district,  it  is  unquestionahly  their  duty  to  refute 
them  admission.  If  they  are  received,  the  trus- 
tees may  prescribe  the  terme  and  canditionMf  and 
these  should  be  made  known  to  their  parents  or 
fuardians  immediately  on  their  admission.  They 
cannot  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  j^ublic 
money  belonging  to  the  district,  in  reduction  of 
their  tuition  bills  ualess  by  unanimous  consent, 
or  in  the  absence  of  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  sending  to  school.  If  they 
come  into  the  district  to  board,  and  are  sent  to 
school  by  the  person  with  whom  they  board,  such 
person  is  primarily  responsible  for  their  tuition: 
unless  he  apprise  the  teacher  or  the  trustees, 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  become  so  responsi- 
ble, so  that  the  latter  may  be  enabled  to  ascer- 
tan  seasonably,  to  whom  toloqk  for  payment. 

These  principles  are,  however,  exclusively 
applicable  to  the  case  of  non-resident  children 
sent  to  the  school  from  their  residence  without 
the  district,  or  comin|r  to  board  in  the  district, 
with  the  view,  or  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
school.  Children  of  pon-resident  parents  hirm 
out  to  service  or  labor  of  anv  kind,  in  the  dis- 
trict, are  entitled  to  be  regarded  in  all  respects 
as  actual  rendenU,  for  the  time  being:  as  com- 
posing part  of  the  family  of  their  employers. 
They  are,  U*  in  the  district,  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  to  be  enumerated  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  public  money:  they  are  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate equaUjL.  with  the  children  of  inhabitants 
*In  such  money:  and  theperson  with  whom  they 
Mve  is  responsible  for  their  rate  bills.  The  dis- 
tinction,  although  in  maay  respects  a  very  im- 
portant one,  between  the  children  of  non-resi- 
deat  parents  eoming  into  the  district  and  either 
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boarding  or  temporarily  remaining  with  their 
friends  or  connexions,  merely  or  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  schooK-ia  what- 
soever way.  whether  by  labor  or  <^erwise,  tiM' 
expense  of  their  board  may  be  dafrayedj  and 
such  children  hired  out  to  service  or  labor  mtho 
district,  and  who  attend  school  onfy  incidentally 
and  at  the  option  of  their  employers,— -has  not 
been  sufficiently  adverted  to  by  trustees  or  in- 
habitants  of  districts  generally.  S,  TOUNO, 
Mbany,  March  27,  1843.  Sujn. 

AN  ACT 

AMKIOUTOaT  01*  THX  SEVSaAX.  ACTS  EKLATnia 
TO  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


The  People  of  the  State  of  New- York  repr^ 
eented  in  Senate  and  Msembly,  do  enact  em  fol" 
lows: 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  commissioners  and 
inspectors  of  common  schools  are  hereby  abol* 
ished. 

§  2.  There  shall  hereaAer  be  annually  elect- 
ed in  each  of  the  towns  of  this  state,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  that  other 
town  officer  are  chosen,  aa  officer  to  be  dauond- 
nated  ''  Town  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,^'  who  In  addition  to  the  powers  and 
duties  hereinafter  conferred  and  imposed,  shall 
perform  all  the  duties,  and  be  subject  to  all  the 
restrictions  and  liabilities  now  by  law  imposed 
upon  commissioners  and  inspectors  of  common 
schools,  except  as  otherwise  herein  provided. 
It  shall  be  his  duty,  within  ten  days  after  his 
election,  to  execute  to  the  supervisor  of  his  town 
and  file  with  the  town  clerk,  a  bond  with  one  or 
more  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  of  by 
said  supervisor  by  eadorsement  ovei  his  signa- 
ture on  said  bond,  in  the  penalty  of  double  the 
amount  of  school  money  which  his  town  re* 
ceived  from  all  sources  during  the  year  prece- 
ding that  fbr  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  application  and  lepfal 
disbursement  of  all  the  school  money  coming 
into  his  hands.  In  case  such  bond  shall  not  be 
executed  and  filed  within  the  time  herein  pre- 
scribed, the  office  of  such  town  superintendent 
shall  be  deemad  vacant,  and  such  or  other  va- 
cancy shall  be  filled  in  the  tame  manner  as  va- 
cancies in  the  office  of  commissioners  of  com- 
mon schools  are  now  by  law  directed  to  be  filled. 
Such  town  superintendent  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
compensation  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  for  every  day  necessarily  spent  in  the  dli- 
eharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ofiice,  to  be  audited 
and  allowed  as  other  town  changes. 
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§  3.  In  the  erectipii  or  alteration  of  a  school 
district,  the  trustees  of  any  district  to  be  affect- 
ed thereby,  may  apply  to  the  supervisor  and 
town  clerk  to  be  associated  with  the  town  super- 
intendent ;  and  their  action  shall  be  final  unless 
duly  appealed  from  ;  the  compensation  of  the 
supervisor  and  town  clerk  when  thus  associated, 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  town  superin- 
tendent. 

§  4.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county, 
in  which  there  shall  be  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  school  districts,  majr  appoint  two 
county  superintendents,  or  one  in  their  discre- 
tion ;  and  at  all  such  appointments  hereafter 
made,  the  board  shall  divide  the  county  into  two 
convenient  districts,  designating  the  person  ap- 
pointed for  each  district  respectively,  when 
there  shall  be  two  appointed;  but  no  share 
of  the  public  money  shall  hereafter  be  ap- 
portioned to  any  county  in  which  a  counU^ 
superintendent  shall  not  have  been  appointed, 
unless  by  order  of  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools. 

§  5.  Any  county  superintendent  may  be  re- 
moved  from  office  by  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  whenever  in  his  judgment  suffi- 
cient cause  for  such  removal  exists ;  and  the 
vacancy  thereby  occasioned  shall  be  supplied  b^ 
appointment  underhis  hand  and  official  seal,until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  county  in  which  such  vacancy  exists.  A 
copy  of  the  order  making  such  removal,  sped- 
fVing  the  causes  thereof,  shall  be  forwarded  to 
tne  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  to  be  by 
him  laid  before  the  board  at  their  first  meeting 
thereafter. 

§  6.  The  moiety  of  the  compensation  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  any  county  payable 
by  the  state,  shall  not  hereafter  be  paid,  except 
upon  the  production  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
eertificate  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  that  the  county  superintendent  has  eon* 
formed  to  the  instructions  of  the  department 
and  also  made  the  annual  report  required  by 
law. 

$  7.  All  appeals  now  authorized  bj  law  to  be 
brought  to  the  superintendent  of  common 
•chobls,  shall  first  be  presented  to  the  county 
superintendent  of  the  county,  or  section  of 
county  in  which  the  subject  matter  of  such  ap- 
peal shall  have  originated^  in  the  same  manner 
as  now  provided  in  relation  to  appeals  to  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  who  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  examine  and 
decide  the  same;  and  where  the  district  in 
which  the  subject  matter  of  such  appeal  shall 
have  arisen,  shall  be  a  joint  district,  embracing 
portions  of  two  counties  or  towns,  such  appeal 
shaU  be  brought  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  county  or  section  in  which  the  school  house 
of  such  district  shall  be  located.  The  decision 
of  such  county  superintendent  shall  be  final  and 
eonclusive,  unless  appealed  from  to  the  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  service  of  a  copy  of  soch  decision  up- 
on the  parties  respectively.  And  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  may 
be  made  in  fifteen  days,  as  now  provided  by  law 
in  relation  to  appeals  f^om  districts,  in 'such 
manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools. 


§  8.  Certificates  of  qualifications  hereafter 
granted  to  applicants  bv county  superintendents, 
shall  either  be  general,  in  the  form  heretofore 
prescribed  under  the  authority  of  law.  in  which 
case  they  shall  be  valid  throughout  the  district 
of  the  county  superintendent  panting  the  certi- 
ficate until  annulled  ;  or  special,  in  which  case 
the  town  in  which  such  applicant  shall  be  au« 
thorized  to  teach  shall  be  specified  ;  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  in  force  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year. 

§  9.  The  consent  of  the  town  superintendent 
shall  not  be  requisite  to  the  annulling  of  any 
certificate  of  qualification  granted  by  any  conn« 
ty  superintendent. 

§  10.  The  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
on  the  recommendation  of  any  county  super  in* 
tendent,  or  on  such  other  evidence  as  may  be 
satisfactory  to  him,  may  grant  certificates  of 
qualification  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office, 
which  shall  be  evidence  that  the  holder  of  such 
certificate  is  well  qualified  in  respect  to  moral 
character,  learning  and  ability,  to  teach  any  dis- 
trict school  within  this  state  ;  which  certificate 
shall  be  valid  until  duly  revoked  by  the  superin- 
tendent. 

§  11.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  the  sever- 
al counties,  may  audit  and  allow  the  accounts  of 
the  county  superintendents  of  their  respective 
counties, rendered  under  oath,  for  postage  on 
their  necessary  official  communicatioiis  with  the 
inhabitants  and  officers  of  the  several  districts 
within  their  jarisdiction. 

§  12.  The  trustees  of  each  of  the  several 
school  districts  next  hereafter  to  be  chosen, 
shall  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes,  to  be 
numbered  one,  two  and  three  ;  the  term  of  office 
of  the  first  class  shall  be  one  year,  of  the  se- 
cond, two.  and  of  the  third,  three  ;  and  one 
trustee  only  shall  thereafter  annually  be  elect- 
ed, who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years, 
and  until  a  successor  shall  be  duly  elected  or 
appointed.  In  case  rf  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
either  of  the  trustees,  during  the  period  for 
which  he  or  they  shall  have  been  reapectively 
elected .  the  person  or  persons  chosen  or  appoint- 
ed to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  hold  the  office  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  so  becoming  vacint. 

§  13.  Whenever  the  trustees  of  any  school 
district  shall  discover  any  error  in  a  tax  list  or 
rate  bill  made  out  by  them,  prior  to  the  expen- 
diture of  the  amount  therein  directed  to  be 
raised,  thev  may  refund  any  amount  improper- 
ly collected  on  such  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  and 
amend  and  correct  such  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  in 
conformity  to  law;  and  whenever  more  than 
one  renewal  of  a  warrant  for  the  collection  of 
any  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  may  become  necessary 
in  any  district,  the  trustees  may  make  such  fur- 
ther renewal,  with  the  written  approbation  of 
the  town  superintendent  of  the  town  in  which 
the  school  house  of  said  district  shall  be  loca- 
ted, to  be  endorsed  upon  such  warrant. 

§  14.  The  annual  reports  required  by  law  of 
trustees  of  school  districts,  shall  be  made  and 
transmitted  to  the  town  superinCendents,  be- 
tween the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  January  in 
each  year,  who  shall  file  the  same  in  the  office 
of  the  town  clerk.  * 

$  15.  In  making  the  apportionment  of  public 
money,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  superin- 
tendent to  designate  the  respective  proportions 
*  of  teachers'  and  library  money  belonging  to  each 
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district,  and  to  pay  over  so  mach  as  is  designa- 
ted teacher's  money,  on  the  \ivritten  order  of  a 
majority  of  the  trustees  of  each  district,  to  the 
teachers  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  No  por- 
tioa  of  the  teacher's  fund  shall  hereafter  be  ap- 
portioned or  paid  to  any  district  or  part  of  a 
district,  unless  it  shall  appear  from  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  trustees,  that  a  school  had 
been  kept  for  the  length  of  time  now  required 
by  law  by  a  duly  qualified  teacher,  and  that  no 
other  than  a  duly  qualified  teacher  had  at  any 
lime  during  the  year  for  more  than  one  month 
been  employed  to  teach  the  school  in  said  dis- 
trict ;  and  no  portion  of  the  library  money  shall 
be  apportioned  or  paid  to  any  district  or  part  of 
a  district,  unless  it  shall  appear  from  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  trustees,  that  the  library 
money  received  at  the  last  preceding  apportion- 
ment was  duhr  expended  according  to  law,  on  or 
before  the  nrst  day  of  October  subsequent  to 
such  apportionment. 

$  16.  The  moneys  directed  to  be  distributed 
to  the  several  school  districts  of  this  state,  by 
the  fonrth  section  of  chapter  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  shall  continue  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  books  for  a  district  library  until 
otherwise  directed  by  law ;.  but  whenever  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  district  library  of  any 
district  numbering  over  fifty  children  oetween 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  shall  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  or  of  any  district 
numbering  fifhr  children  or  less,  between  the 
said  ages,  shall  exceed  one  hundred  volumes, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  qualified  to  vote 
therein,  may,  at  a  special  meeting  duly  notified 
for  that  purpose,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  ap- 
propriate the  whole,  or  any  part  of  library  mo- 
ney belonging  to  the  dbtrict  for  the  current 
Tear,  to  the  purchase  of  maps,  globes,  black- 
boards, or  other  scientific  apparatus,  for  the  use 
of  the  school. 

§  17.  The  subscription  authorized  by  section 
thirty- two  of  the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-one,  may  be  renewed  from 
year  to  year  by  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions iu  said  section  prescribed. 

§  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor 
and  justices  of  each  of  the  towns  in  this  state, 
on  the  first  day  of  June  next,  by  writing  under 
their  hands  to  be  filed  in  the  oroce  of  the  town 
clerk,  to  designate  one  of  the  electors  of  each 
town  as  town  superintendent  of  common  schools 
under  this  act ;  and  the  person  so  designated 
shall  perform  all  the  duties,  and  be  subject  to 
all  the  liabilities  imposed  or  conferred  by  this 
act  on  town  superintendents,  and  shall  hold 
his  office  until  the  next  annual  town  meeting. 

$  19.  Sections  five  of  chapter  three  hund- 
red and  thirty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  and  twelve,  of  chapter  two 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-one,  and  all  other  such  pro- 
visions of  law  as  are  repugnant  to,  or  incon- 
sistent with,  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are 
hereby  repealed  ;  but  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  af- 
fect any  of  the  local  provisions  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools  in  any 
of  the  incorporated  cities  or  villages  or  towns 
of  this  sUte. 


§  20.  The  ofllcers  heretofore  chosen  or  ap« 
pointed  under  the  thirty-sixth  section  of  chap- 
ter two  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  laws  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  forty-one,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  by  the  name  of  ''County 
Superintendents  of  Conunon  Schools." 

§  21.  This  act  shall  not  Uke  effect  until  the 
first  day  of  June  next. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPER- 
INTENDENT8. 


We  hope  that  the  extracts  we  are  enabled  to 
give  Arom  these  valuable  reports,  will  lead  to  the 
republication  of  them  at  length  in  the  county 
newspapers.  No  information  can  be  more  use- 
ful— ^none  should  be  more  interesting  to  the  peo- 
ple than  a  faithful  account  of  the  condition  of 
their  schools. — En. 

BROOME  COUNTY. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  county  of  Broome 
are  composed  of  neighborhoods  of  farmers.— 
Perhaps  eight  or  ten  are  found  in  villages  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude.    The  smallness  of 
the  district  and  its  poverty,  give  the  most  rea- 
sonable grounds,  if  any  are  reasonable,  for  apo- 
logies concerning  the  bad  condition  of  school  af- 
fairs.   There  are  a  number  of  districts  in  the 
diflerent  towns,  which  are  too  small;  but  hj 
proper  exertion,  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabi- 
tants might  have  better  schools  than  at  present. 
This  class  of  small  districts  which  have  to 
struggle  to  live,  is  not  large  in  comparison  to 
the  whole.    The  others  have  no  cause  for  poor 
schools,  as  there  is  ability  sufiScient  for  their 
maintenance.  Many  wealthy  individuals  declare 
that  they  are  not  immediately  interested,  hence 
they    take  no  active  part  in  the  support  of 
schools:  and  what  they  pay  for  building  or  re- 
pairing school  houses,  is  dealt  out  grudgingly, 
more  in  compliance  with  the  "law,  than  in  the 
spirt  of  enlightened  patriotism.  There  are  other 
districts  which  contain  men  or  standing  and  in- 
fluence, who  seem  to  consider  themselves  free 
from  allTesponsibility,  for  instead  of  contribut- 
ing to  support  such  schools  as  would  educate 
their  own  and  their  neighbor's  children,  they 
patronize  private  schools  brought  into  existence, 
perhaps,  through   their  own  management,  or 
lend  their  aid  to  academies  which  stand  in  oo 
need  of  their  assistance.    Some  of  these  men 
have  influence  enough,  right  and  property  it  may 
be,  to  change  the  political  mspeet  of  the'town  in 
which  they  reside.     If  the  same  kind  of  zeal 
were  directed  towards  improving  the  district 
school,  there  children  could  be  taught  thertf  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  methods,  besides 
giving  to  the  community  around  them  the  equal 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  same  advantages. 
But  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  up- 
on district  schools  for  the  education  of  theii 
children;  and  if  this  education  is  considered  of 
any  importance,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
they  should  take  a  lively  interest  in  such  semi- 
naries, aided  and  patronized  by  the  State  for 
their  especial   benefit.      The  reverse  of  this, 
however,  is  the  truth.    The  singular  phenome 
non  of  men  cheatin|r  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, may  be  seen  m  the  management  of  many 
I  school  districts. 


to 
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The  iiiimber  of  districts  in  tbe  countj  of 
Broome,  which  are  models  of  policy  for  educa- 
tional  purposes,  is  small;  but  these  prove  con- 
dusively  the  far-reaching  good  that  can  be  done 
by  onr  school  system  where  it  is  probably  ap- 
preciated. 

SCHOOL  Honsss. 

As  might  be  expected  fVom  sneh  a  condition 
of  the  district,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  fa- 
vorable account  of  the  school  houses.  Some  of 
the  poorer  ones,  made  of  logs  or  wood  framed, 
are  in  those  districts  which  cannot  afford  to. 
build  go«d  houses;  hence  they  are  obliged  to 
take  up  with  apologUt  for  them.  Others  may 
be  found  in  those  wealthy,  ignoble,  apathetic 
districts,  which  are  equally  bad  in  proportion  to 
their  number  of  scholars.  Fault-findine  is  no 
part  of  the  business  of  this  report,  and  these 
things  are  merely  stated  because  they  are  facts. 
The  materials  of  which  the  house  is  made,  is 
not  of  so  much  consequence,  provided  that  the 
temperature  and  light  of  the  room  are  proper 
and  sufficient.  The  internal  arrangement  of 
■eats  and  desks,  is  the  neglected,  important 
part.  A  single  aesk,  six  or  eight  inches  higher 
than  a  common  table,  placed  against  one  or  the 
sides,  is  the  only  one  found  in  some  of  the  school 
houses.  Others  have  desks  of  the  same  kind 
attached  to  all  or  three  of  the  walls,  and  this  is 
a  very  common  method.  Many  of  the  seats 
cannot  be  accurately  imagined  or  described. — 
They  are  too  high  for  a  Brobdignagian^  destitute 
of  backs  and  sometimes  of  legs,  and,  m  the  lat- 
ter case,  most  probably  upheld  by  a  log,  or  a 
heap  of  stones. 

In  the  statistical  account,  houses  were  reck- 
oned in  good  repair,  which  were,  by  no  means, 
convenient  for  teacher  or  scholars.  This  faulty 
arrangement  has  proceeded  more  from  sheer 
carelessness,  or  from  a  lack  of  the  requisite  in- 
formation, tnan  from  a  want  of  good  will  in  the 
inhabitants.  The  attention  paid  to  remodeling 
benches  and  desks,  and  to  the  construction  of 
new  houses,  during  the  past  year,  give  great 
encouragement  that  a  mew  and  brighter  era  is 
about  to  commence  in  the  history  of  these  houses 
for  the  people's  education.  The  location  which 
most  of  our  school  houses  have,  is  bad  enough. 
This,  too,  is  beginning  to  attract  attention. 

In  school  houses  containing  the  bad  seats  and 
desks  before  named,  it  was  painful  to  discern 
the  tired  looks  and  uneasy  postures  of  the  little 
ones,  who  were  restless  and  impatient  from  so 
palpable  a  cause.  The  physician  would  per- 
haps discover  here  the  incipient  causes  of  dis- 
ease, needless,  and  wanting  only  the  forethought 
of  parents  to  prevent.  The  commonest  obser- 
ver may  also  see  in  many  of  our  schools,  habits 
beginning  to  be  formed  which  will  be  more  or 
less  baneful  to  the  possessors.  For  instance, 
irregularity  of  attendance  and  a  want  of  punc- 
tualitv  in  being  at  school  at  the  proper  hours, 
ara  lixelyto  insure  to  such  scholars,  vacillating, 
incorrect  habits  of  action  in  the  business  opera- 
tions of  after  life.  Af^«in,  it  is  certain  that  the 
inconunodionsness  of  school  houses  and  out 
buildings  for  scholars  of  different  sexes,  have  a 
tendencT  to  produce  vitiated  tastes,  if  not  direct 
immorality. 

UBRARIXS. 

The  books,  in  most  of  the  libraries,  are  well 
kept.  This,  in  tome  instances,  is  not  owing  to 
the  car*  tMktu.  in  reading  them,  bat  from  the 


fkct  that  they  are  not  read  at  all.     By  referring 
to  the  statistics  it  wiU  be  seen,  that  only  a  small 

?roportion  of  the  books  circulate  at  a  time.— 
'he  good  to  be  derived  from  reading  a  good 
book  cannot  be  counted  in  money,  but  when 
good  books  are  not  read,  we  can  accurately  es- 
timate how  much  money  is  inactive  in  such  pur- 
chases. Hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
for  books  which  have  retired  from  the  public 
gaze,  and  they  are  now  reposing  in  cases,  on 
shelves,  or  in  old  baskets,  disturbing  no  one  and 
not  often  disturbed. 

Wherever  rood  libraries  have  been  properly 
appreciated,  tiieir  effects  fully  demonstrate  the 
utility  of  the  system.  Whole  families  are  found 
in  which  great  improvement  has  been  made  by 
the  perusal  of  the  books.  Subjects  for  thought 
have  been  brought  out,  interest  awakened  in 
things  around,  where  before  tbere  was  no  at- 
traction; clearer  conceptions  of  the  great  and 
good  have  been  generated,  and  all  through  the 
mfluence  of  the  well  selected,  and  well  read  dis- 
trict school  library. 

Here,  we  again  distinguish  the  influence  of 
living  tnstructers;  for  the  best  of  books  and 
papers,  and  fkcts  by  the  word  of  mouth, 
may  be  chilled  into  neglect,  or  nourished  into 
notice  by  their  precept  and  example.  Hence, 
of  all  plans  for  the  education  of  the  country, 
that  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  life  giving, 
which  brings  into  action  thorough,  devoted  and 
persevering  teachers. 

Whatever  good  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  year,  is  merely  sufficient  to  show  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  of  educating  the  whole 
people,  and  to  give  great  hopes  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  well  directed  efforts  towards  attain- 
ing that  object. 

O.  T.  FRAZIER, 
Dep,  8up,  BroomB  Co. 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY. 
The  undersigned,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  for  the  north  part  of  Catta- 
raugus county,  in  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  Uie  Department,  submits  the  foUovring  re- 
port: That  in  the  division  of  the  county  into 
districts,  I  was  to  supervise  the  schools  in  118 
districts  (counting  two  parts  equal  to  one  whole 
district,)  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  and 
my  colleague  was  to  supervise  the  remaing  112 
in  the  south  part.  I  commenced  visiting  the 
schools  under  my  charge  on  the  2d  day  of  De- 
cember. 1841,  and  completed  one  entire  round 
on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1842.    •    •    • 

NEGLECT  TO  VISIT   SCHOOLS. 

My  attention  was  soon  directed  to  one  very 
general,  and  in  my  judgment,  very  fatal  error  in 
the  management  of  the  schools.  That  error 
was  the  almost  uniform  neglect  to  visit  or  super- 
vise the  school  both  by  the  trustees  and  patrons 
of  the  school,  and  in  many  instances  by  the  in- 
spectors. The  result  was,  that  many  teachers 
were  employed  and  sent  into  the  school  house  to 
unfold  the  power  of  the  infant  mind,  who  were 
destitute  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  yet 
from  this  neglect  their  imcompetency  has  passed 
unobserved,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  series  of  certificates  and  schools.  One 
teacher  informed  me  that  she  had  taught  (or 
rather  as  she  expressed  it,  had  Uachtd)  seven 
term»— had  had  five  certincates  from  the  town 
inspectors;  and  yet  this  teacher  in  prommncing 
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words  to  ber  fiftt  ckss,  (Vom  a  table  in  the  ele- 
tneatary  Spelling  Book,  where  the  verbs  in  the 
present  tens»e  are  given,  followed  by  the  suffixes 
mi  to  form  the  perfect  participle,  ing  lo  form  the 
present  participle,  and  <r,  or  or,  to  denote  the 
agent,  proaoaoced  the  whole  as  a  single  word, 
thus: 

▼  pp  p  agent, 

sign  —  ed  —  ing  — •  er 
pronounced  signedinger,  and  so  on  thronghout 
the  whole  table. 

Another  teacher,  who  had  still  more  experi- 
ence in  teaching  orthography^  told  her  scholars 
several  times  in  the  same  recitation,  that  figure 
9  represented  the  long  sound  of  a  made  by  <  as 
in  teit'tut ;  giving  the  <  its  long  sound  instead 
of  the  long  sound  of  a.^  In  several  instances, 
after  hearing  a  class  recite  the  table  of  abbrevi- 
ations  with  admirable  recollection,  I  have  put  a 
practical  question  to  one  of  the  class,  thus:— 
'*  Suppose  you  should  read  in  a  book  or  news- 
paper a  name,  say  John  Jones,  A.  M.,  what 
would  you  understand  the  A.  M.  to  mean?'' 
Ans.  *^  Master  of  ArU,"  '<  Before  Noon,''  *'  In 
the  Year  of  the  World."  "What!  all  of  that  I" 
"Yes,  sir:"  and  (requently  the  whole  class 
would  concur  in  that  answer. 

In  one  school,  the  teacher  defined  lines  of  lon- 
gitude on  the  maps,  as  lines  passing  from  pole 
to  pole,  crossing  the  equator  at  rigkt  angles,  1 
inquired  of  the  class,  ^'  do  you  know  what  is 
meant  by  one  line  crossing  another  at  right  an' 
fUsf"  "  No  sir."  And  the  teacher  was  una- 
ble to  illustrste  the  matter  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  his  scholars.  I  have  mentioned  these 
instances,  among  many  others  that  might  be 
mentioned,  not  as  general  errors,  but  as  speci- 
mens of  numerous  errors  growing  out  of  the  al- 
most aniyersal  neglect  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  make  a  thorough  and  minute  examina- 
tion of  our  schools.  Had  these  schools  been  vi- 
sited hj  competent  persons,  and  the  various  er- 
rors pointed  out,  such  teachers  would  have  long 
since  been  dismissed  from  the  service,  or  have 
been  better  Qualified  for  cultivating  the  mental 
and  moral  (acuities  of  youth.  I  submit  this 
proposition  with  confidence,  for  during  the  past 
year  many  teachers  have  discovered  their  de- 
fects, and  are  making  noble  efibrts  to  become 
more  useful  in  their  profession. 

SMALL  DISTaiCTS. 

The  practice  of  dividing  school  districts  every 
time  some  unpleasant  circumstance  occurs,  or 
somebody  wants  the  school  house  a  litUe  nearer 
his  door,  has  produced  great  evils.  Take  one 
town  for  instance,  containing  48  square  miles; 
every  persin  can  see  that  12  schooto  would  very 
well  accommodate  the  town;  yet  that  town  has 
17  schools,  some  of  them  having  6,  10  or  13 
scholars.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  as  the 
teacher's  wages,  board  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses, will  amount  to  at  least  an  average  of 
$10  per  month,  $50  i>er  month  of  public  and 
private  funds  are  lost,  and  as  their  schools  ave- 
rage eight  months  in  a  year,  the  loss  amounts 
annually  to  $400.  I  am  truly  gratified  at  being 
able  to  say  that  more  correct  views  are  begin- 
ning to  prevail  upon  this  subject;  and  that  seve- 
ral small  districts  have  been  dissolved  and  form- 
ed into  larger  ones. 

The  improvement  of  the  schools  during  the 
last  year  has  been  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  interest  existing  or  excited  in  the  respective 


towns  and  districts.  Where  opposition  exislad 
to  the  law  in  relation  to  schools,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  do  awav  that  opposition  if 
possible,  in  order  to  be  useuil  to  their  schools ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  preju- 
dice has  lost  much  of  its  force  in  this  county. 
In  those  towns  and  districts  where  the  people 
were  disposed  to  render  their  efibrts  to  give  the 
law  a  fair  trial  the  results  have  exceeded  my 
expectations.  Teachers  have  become  more  cn- 
tically  acquainted  with  the  sciences,  have  adopt- 
ed better  methods  of  teaching  and  governing, 
and  are  beginning  to  see  the  importance  of  cm^ 
tivating  the  morals  as  well  as  the  intellects  of 
their  scholars-^a  duty  hitherto  too  much  neg- 
lected. Parents  have  taken  a  more  enlightened 
view  of  their  duties  in  visiting  their  schools, 
and  in  encouraging  their  children  to  areater  di- 
ligence. Inspectors  of  schools  have  felt  it  their 
duty  to  be  more  exact  in  their  examinations  of 
both  teachers  and  schools.  And  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  scholars  have  received  a  new  im* 
pulse,  and  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  mo- 
rarls  and  science  are  exhibited  to  their  eager 
minds,  they  resolve,  with  a  glorious  enthusiasm, 
to  pursue  the  paths  of  knowledge  with  steady 
and  undeviatin^  steps. 

All  which  IS  respectfully  submitted. 

Ms,  A.  a1U£, 
Dep,  Sup,  Cattaraugut  Co. 

CAYUGA  COUNTY. 

Sia:— There  are  in  this  county  twenty-two 
towns  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  organised 
school  districts,  the  school  houses  of  w^ch  are 
wholly  or  partly  situated  in  the  county. 

There  were  no  schools  in  thirty-four  of  the 
districts  at  the  time  I  visited  the  schools  in  the 
difierent  towns;  consequently,  leaving  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  visited  during  the  year.— 
Sixty-three  of  the  number  were  visited  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  and  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-nine during  the  summer  and. fall. 

CONPITION  or  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  aggregate  number  of  months  taught  by 
all  the  teachers  was  4,576,  and  the  aggregate 
number  taught  in  one  district,  1,819;  showing 
an  average  of  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
time  taught  in  each  of  the  respective  districts. 
By  referring  to  the  abstract  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts, it  wiQ  be  seen  that  the  teachers  who  have 
kept  the  greatest  length  of  time  in  one  district, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  the  best  qualified  ana 
teach  the  best  schools.  The  practice  of  chang- 
ing teachers  every  term,  although  very  preva- 
lent, in  my  opinion  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
advancement  of  the  schools  ;  I  mean  the  prac- 
tice of  changing,  when  the  employers  are  satis- 
fied that  their  teacher  is  well  qualified  to  in- 
struct their  children,  when  the  school  is  fiour* 
ishing  and  the  scholars  are  progressing  in  their 
studies,  for  another,  perhaps  a  stranger,  with- 
out knowint  an^  thing  of  his  qualifications,  and 
committing  their  children  to  his  charge.  Any 
one  who  has  taught  school,  well  knows  that 
some  considerable  portion  of  a  term  elapses  be- 
fore there  is  that  acquaintance  formed  and  con- 
fidence gained,  between  teacher  and  pupUs,  be- 
fore all  the  necessary  preliminaries  are  nader- 
sfood  and  the  manner  of  instruction  familiariz- 
ed, to  insure  the  improvement  of  the  school.— 
This  accomplished,  it  mast  be  apparent,  that  a 
continuance  of  the  same  teacher  would  increase 
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the  profitableness  of  the  school  much  more  than 
to  change  every  term,  even  if  the  teachers 
should  be  alike  qualified,  and  vastly  more  if  oc- 
casionally one  should  be  but  poorly  qualified. — 
Yet  the  practice  of  nine-tenths  of  the  districts 
is  to  have  a  new  teacher  every  term.  As  alrea* 
dy  shown,  130  of  the  235  teachers  whose  schools 
were  visited,  have  taught  lest  than  six  months 
in  one  district,  53  le»$  than  12  months;  while  on* 
ly  ten  have  taught  over  24  and  under  36,  and  4 
over  36  months ! 

LIBRARIES. 

There  were  seven  districts  in  the  county  that 
had  no  libraries;  two  where  the  number  of  vo- 
lumes was  not  ascertained,  and  six  where  the 
number  of  volumes  was  taken  from  commis- 
sioners' reports. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  libra- 
ries was  19.276.  The  average  number  kept  out 
or  in  circulation,  2,544.  Average  number  of 
volumes  in  a  library  75;  average  number  kept 
out  or  in  circulation,  about  ten. 

The  number  of  missing  or  lost  books  53;  41 
of  which  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  condition  of  the  books  wa^  generally 
good,  being  soiled  or  damaged  no  more  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  natural  wear  and 
usage.  There  were  but  two  libraries  among  the 
number  examined,  where  the  books  to  any  ex- 
tent were  damaged.  In  a  majority  of  the  dis- 
tricts the  selection  of  books  was  good,  and 
evinced  a  taste  for  sound  and  useful  informa- 
tion. There  were  others  where  a  portion  of  the 
books  was  of  a  li^ht  and  frivolous  character, 
^etnot  strictly  objectionable.  The  number  of 
improper  books  was  considerable,  (some  libra- 
ries having  as  many  as  15  or  20  volumes,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  appendix^) 
mostly  novels  and  romances,  and  works  of  a  le- 
rocious,  sanguinary  and  terriffic  character,  cal- 
culated to  harden  the  afiecttons  and  inculcate 
sentiments  diametrically  the  opposite  of  mora- 
lity and  virtue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
books  will,  in  the  course  of  the  present  fall  and 
winter,  be  exchanged  for  those  suitable  or  pro- 
per. This  I  am  confident  will  be  the  case  in  a 
majority  of  the  districts,  as  the  trustees  express- 
ed a  willingness  to  dispose  of  them,  being  con- 
vinced that  thev  were  improper.  There  were 
some  districts,  however,  that  expr«»ssed  a  deter- 
mination to  keep  such  books  at  all  hazards.  But, 
notwithstanding,  I  trust  that  after  due  refiec- 
tion,  they  will  become  satisfied  that  such  books 
are  improper,  and  that  the  requisitions  of  the 
law  and  the  department  should  be  complied 
with,  and  will  act  accordingly. 

TBACHERS'  qUALIFlCATIONS. 

From  the  foregoing,  this  most  important  fact 
is  deduced  :  that  the  standard  of  teachers*  quali- 
flcations  ie  much  too  low.  There  are  reasons 
for  this,  one  of  which  I  will  give  a  passing  no- 
tice. It  has  been  the  practice  in  some  of  the 
towns  to  give  a  license  for  a  school;  one  for  in- 
stance, where  the  scholars  were  small  and  baslK 
ward,  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  indivi- 
dual was  not  qualified  ''to  teach  a  common 
school."  The  reason  assigned,  is,  that  the  pu- 
pils are  backward  or  not  suflSciently  advanced 
to  studv  the  harder  rules  of  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic, &c.  This  practice  is  much  to  be  depre- 
cated. The  teacher  should  be  foell  qualified  in 
svcry  respect;  not  only  as  regards  learning,  but 
his  moral  character  shoold  b«  good ;  he  should 


have  ability  to  govern  his  school ,  and  a  taet  to 
teach  or  impart  knowledge  to  his  pupils,  dul* 
dren  are  the  creatures  of  imitation.  They  be* 
gin  to  learn  at  a  very  early  age*— the  impressions 
then  made  are  often  retained  through  life.  How 
important,  then,  that  they  be  rightly  instructed, 
that  a  right  direction  be  given  to  their  youthful 
minds.  Again,  a  license  never  should  be  grant- 
ed to  an  unqualified  teacher,  because  the  school 
he  is  to  have  charge  of  is  backward;  for  here  is 
the  very  place  he  is  capable  of  doing  the  great- 
est injury.  He  will  not  only  keep  the  school 
backward,  but  may  instruct  his  scholars  wrong- 
ly from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  all  will  be  thought  to  be  right.  But  in  a 
school  where  the  scholars  are  advanced,  his  er- 
rors a*  e  detected  and  his  ignoronce  exposed.  He 
soon  finds  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  place  and  must 
leave ;  for  the  scholars  have  the  power,  and  they 
they  are  not  slow  to  use  it.  I  have  never  known 
a  teacher  stay  in  a  school  long,  where  his  pupils 
had  received  the  idea  that  he  was  not  qualified 
to  instruct  them.  No  matter  from  what  source 
they  learn  the  fact,  whether  from  their  parents, 
or  from  their  own  Knowledge  of  his  ignorance  ; 
his  life  with  them  is  short. 

JOHN  B.  BOWEN, 
Dep.  Sup.  Com.  Schools  of  Cayuga  Co, 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY. 

There  are  in  this  county  one  hundred  and 
eight  entire  districts.  There  are  twelve  joint 
districts  attached  to  other  counties,  viz :  7 
attached  to  Steuben  county,  3  to  Tompkins  and 
2  to  Tioga.  Ten  of  the  school  houses  in  the 
above  named  parts  of  districts  are  situated  in 
the  county  of  Chemung,  1  in  the  town  of  Read- 
ing, Steuben  county,  the  other  in  the  town  of 
Barton,  Tioga  county.  Two  districts  have  no 
school  house ;  of  the  others,  72  are  of  wood 
framed,  40  are  of  logs  and  four  are  mere  shao- 
tees.  There  are  4  school  housesrin  the  county 
that  have  two  rooms, 

A  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  county 
of  Chemung  is  thinly  inhabited  and  has  been 
but  recently  settled ;  consequently  there  is  not  that 
ability  to  support  good  schools  as  in  older  settled 
sections  of  the  country.  But  in  the  most  newly 
settled  sections  of  the  county,  the  inhabitants 
realize  the  necessity  and  importance  of  sustain- 
ing a  school ;  and  m  every  part  of  the  countyi 
however  remote  it  may  be^  districts  are  orga- 
nized and  schools  in  operation.  But  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  the  efirort%  of  the  inhabitants  cease 
with  the  organization;  and  when  a  teacher  has 
been  procured,  and  the  school  commenced,  they 
seem  to  think  there  is  no  fturther  need  of  their 
care  and  influence  concerning  it.  They  «ive  np 
the  whole  management  of  the  school  to  the  tea- 
cher, and  appear  to  rest  satisfied  that  they  have 
a  school  organized  and  in  operation,  and  think 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  their  children  will 
become  learned,  as  so  much  has  been  done  for 
their  improvement.  It  has  been  one  of  my 
greatest  efforts  to  enlist  the  attention  of  parents 
and  guardians  more  to  the  management  of  their 
8chools>  and  to  pay  more  particular  attention  to 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  their  teach- 
ers ;  to  visit  the  schools  frequently,  confer  free- 
ly with  the  teachers,  and  in  all  respects  cheer- 
roily  cooperate  with  and  aid  them  by  advice  and 
admonitions,  in  the  discharge  of  their  important 
and  respensible  duties.    And  I  think  my  efTortt 
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hav«  been  partUQir  successfnl,  as  there  is  nmcb 
more  feeling  and  uterest  taken  in  our  district 
•ehools.  The  inhabitants  of  school  districts  are 
beginning  to  see  the  importance  of  procuring 
teachers  qualified  for  the  business ;  thej  see 
that  it  is  not  economy  to  employ  teachers  whose 
only  recommendation  is  that  they  will  keep  the 
school  cheap.  The  situation  of  their  schools  is 
more  frequently  the  topic  of  conversation,  and 
they  appear  to  realize  the  necessity  of  bestow- 
ing upon  them  a  greater  amount  of  their  per- 
sonal care  and  attention,  in  order  to  raise  the 
character  and  elevate  the  standard  of  their  com- 
mon schools.  ^,_^ 

NATHAN  TIDD, 

Dtp,  Sup.  of  Chemung  Co, 


Ri»£NTS  OF  THB  UNI  ViaSITY— NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

The  following  ordinance  of  the  Regenti  is  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  yet  adopted  for  the 
improvement  of  our  oommon  schools.  We  confi- 
dently anticipate  from  it,  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  teachers,  wkUh  thaU 
mceompU9k  the  objtei  of  their  creation  and  ment  the 
generous  patronage  of  the  itate;  and  we  hope 
from  their  infiuence  a  rapid  and  general  diflh- 
sion  of  those  thorough  methods  of  culture,  which 
ibaU  give  new  dignity  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
faig,  and  greater  usefulness  and  popularity  to  our 
distriet  schools. 

We  trust  that  the  plsn  now  adopted  will  be  care- 
fiiUy  matured  and  immediately  carried  out ;  and  that 
no  academy  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  holding  this 
■acred  trust  for  the  people,  that  will  not  make  the 
education  of  teachers  for  common  schools,  its 
prominent  and  leading  object. 

We  shall  return  to  this  important  subject  u  a 
fotnre  number.— Ed. 

April  11,  1843. 
The  following  report  and  ordinance  were  una- 
nimously adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published: 

The  eommittee  to  whom  mas  referred  the 
oonmnnieation  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  at 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  reeommend- 
\nz  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  academies  in 
which  departments  for  the  education  of  Common 
School  teachers  are  established,  respeetfolly  re- 
port: 

That  they  concur  with  the  Superintendent,  in 
the  opinion  expressed  In  his  commanication,  that 
the  appropriation  of  that  part  of  the  income  of 
the  Literature  Fund  intended  for  the  support  of 
departments  for  the  education  of  teachers,  eugbt 
to  l>e  limited  to  four  academies,  to  be  designated 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  Superintendent.  The  number  of 
academies  in  which  inch  departments  are  now  es- 
tablished being  sixteen,  and  the  amount  of  public 
money  annually  appropriated  to  them  being  only 
$4S00,  the  money  allotted  to  each  r$300)  is  so 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  appro- 
priation, that  the  departments,  under  their  pre- 
sent organisation,  are  generally  considered  and 
treated  by  the  several  acailemies  in  whieh  they 
are  established*  as  mere  appendages,  temporary 


in  duration  and  seeondary  in  importance;  and  so 
long  as  they  retain  such  a  character  and  are  held 
in  such  estimation,  the  object  for  which  they 
were  established,  will  of  necessity,  be  only 
partially  accomplished.  But  by  reducing  the 
number  of  departments  to  four,  and  increasing 
the  annual  appropriation  to  each  from  $300  to 
$1200,  their  relation  to  the  academies  in  which 
they  are  established,  will  be  reversed,  as  they 
will  then,  instead  of  being  as  now  secondary,  be- 
come primary  objects  of  attention  and  ftgard; 
the  principals  of  such  academies,  in  consideration 
of  such  endowment,  will,  it  is  reasonable  to  pre« 
sume,  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  their 
qualifleations  to  conduct  soeh  departments,  and 
the  students  who  attend  them  without  being  sub- 
jeet  lo  any  additional  charges,  will  have  greatly 
increased  advantages  for  improvement. 

The  committee  therefore  propoee  that  an  ordi- 
nance be  adopted  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed 
in  the  eommunieation  above  referred  to,  and  they 
have  accordingly  prepared  the  draft  of  an  ordi* 
aanee,  whieh  is  herewith  submitted: 

ORDINANCE,  ke. 

Be  it  ordahked  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
sute  of  New- York,  that  the  Departments  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Common  Schools  heretofore  estab- 
lished hr  this  Board,  be  reduced  to  four ;  to  be  establish- 
ed as  follows ;  One  m  the  Southen,  one  in  the  Eastern, 
one  in  the  Northern,  and  one  in  the  Western  section  or 
the  state.  That  the  following  named  academies  be  and 
they  are  herebr  designated  for  the  establishment  of  said 
defNtftmentSi  that  is  to  say : 

For  the  southern  section  of  the  statCj  Academy. 

For  the  northern  section  of  the  state,  Academy. 

For  the  eastern  section  of  the  state,  Academy. 

For  the  western  section  of  the  statCi  Academy. 

But  Inasmuch  as  such  departments  when  established 
by  the  Regents  of  the  Univernty,  are  by  law  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  the  designation  of  the  acade- 
mies above  nuned,  for  the  purposes  above  stated,  is 
made  on  condition  that  the  trustees  of  the  said  acade- 
mies, so  designated,  on  receiving  iM>tice  thereof,  shall, 
in  consideration  of  the  appropriatioa  to  be  made  to  them 
as  hereinader  stated,  and  so  long  as  sach  appropriatimi 
shall  continue  to  be  made  to  them,  consoit  and  agree  by 
resolution  under  their  corporate  seaL  to  establish  and 
conduct  said  departments,  on  such  a  (oondatibni  and  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  and  reqaired  by  the 
said  Superintendent  ot  Common  Schoolst  to  whom  it  is 
hereby  referred,  to  correspond  with  aoia  academies,  in 
relation  to  such  consent  and  agieement,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  this  Board  at  some  future  meeting. 

And  be  it  further  ordained,  that  all  future  appropria- 
tions of  that  part  of  the  income  of  the  literature  fund, 
intended  for  the  support  of  departments  for  the  educa- 
tion of  common  school  teachers,  shall  be  made  exclu- 
sively to  such  academies  as  are  or  shall  be  designated 
under  the  preceding  section  of  this  ordinance,  uid  the 
whole  amount  authorized  to  be  so  appropriated,  shall  be 
either  equally  divided  among  such  academies,  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  teachers  instructed  by  them,  as 
shall  be  hereafter  determined.  Nothing  in  this  ordinance 
shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to,  or  in  any  manner  alfoct, 
any  department  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  common 
schools,  which  the  Regents  of  the  University  are  reouir- 
ed  by  law  to  have  established  In  every  academy  which 
receives  a  share  of  $700  in  the  general  distribution  of 
$40,000,  annually  made  among  academies  subject  to  their 
visitation.  ^      .  ^ 

The  Regents  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  alter- 
ing, modi^riag  or  resdnding  the  preceding  ordinance,  or 
any  part  tnereof.  ^  ^ 

(A  copy,)  T.  RoMxvif  Bbok,  Sec'y. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Regents  will  designato 
the  above  academies  at  an  early  period  in  the  en- 
suing autumn. 

The  parent  that  visits  the  school  most,  is  sure 
to  get  the  most  of  the  teacher's  services. 
Advise  your  t«acher,  bat  do  not  slaBder  him* 
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F&AV0I8  DWIOHT,  XDITOB. 
OFFICIAL— TO  SCHOOL  OFFICEBa. 

The  next  JVb.  of  the  Jounial  will  be  iisaed  by 
Ifae  15(fa  inft,  and  will  contain  the  oi&eial  expod- 
tSon  of  the  new  achool  act,  and  the  form  of  the 
bond  to  be  giren  by  Town  Soperintendenta,  togeth- 
er with  nch  explanations  aa  may  be  neeesauy. 

The  county  tuperintendenta,  are  directed  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  proper  town  oiBceriy  to  the 
pfonaioo  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  town  an- 
perinteodent  on  the  flratday  of  June.  It  ia  a  im-- 
portent  office^  and  ita  incumbent  ihonld  be  selected 
with  muck  care.  8.  YOUNO, 

SupH  qf  C<m.  Schools, 

THE  NEW  COICMON  SCHOOL  ACT. 


By  the  strong  vote  in  the  Aasemblyof  79  ayea 
to  24  noes,  and  the  unAMtuovo  assent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, this  most  important  bill  of  the  session  has  be- 
eome  a  law;  thus  making  many  beneficent  refonna 
in  the  administntion  of  the  schools,  and  reoogni-  more  systematic  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
sing  and  sustaining  as  theaettled  policy  of  the  |  districts,  and  prevent  thos    numerous  diillcnlties 


$50,000^  and  ereatea  in  their  stead  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two  town  superintendent^  possessing 
the  same  powers,  but  under  increaaed  responsibili- 
ties to  the  people  for  the  right  appHcation  of  the 
public  money. 

It  providea  for  the  fldthfol  diaeharge  of  duty  by 
county  superintendents;— by  giving  the  state  supers 
intendent  power  in  certain  cases,  to  withhold  the 
state's  moiety  of  their  salary ;  and  also  to  remove 
from  oiBce,  should  neglect  or  violation  of  duty 
make  it  neeessaiy. 

It  givea  the  right  of  appeal,  in  the  lint  insfanee, 
to  the  county  superintendent ;— that  district  diAcul- 
tiea  may  be  settled  at  home,  where  they  are  best 
understood,  and  the  expense  and  delay  pre- 
vented of  carrying  up  every  petty  question  to  the 
state  auperintendent  for  abjudication. 

It  establishes  three  grades  of  certifleatea  for 
teachers; — that  agenerous  emulation  may  be  awa- 
kened among  the  educators  of  our  youth,  to  secure 
the  highest  evidence  of  qualification  from  the 
handa  of  the  state  auperintendent. 

Itprolongs  the  term  of  oflice  of  truatees  to  three 
years,  one  trustee  going  out  each  year ;— to  aeeure  a 


state  the  admirable  system  of  supervision  by  coun- 
ty superintendents 

We  congratulate  our  fellow  citizens  on  this  tri- 
umph of  the  great  cause  of  education.  Though 
nnealled  for  and  unheeded  by  those  who  are  lost  in 
the  hnriy  burly  of  party  politics,  still  there  are 
many,  who  looking  indifferently  on  the  scramble 
for  oflice,  will  rejoice  at  the  success  of  these 
great  measures  of  educational  reform,  in  which 
alone  Ilea  the  hope  of  our  country.  For  they  feel 
that  the  heart  of  the  people  must  be  reinforced  by  a 
higher  and  sterner  morality ;  that  the  common  mind 
must  be  enlightened  by  a  wiser  and  better  culture ; 
that  our  achoolamuat  teach  virtue  as  imM of  know- 
ledge, must  deiMlop  andcheriahprindpleato  con- 
trol and  habits  to  protect  the  life,  or  universal  cor- 
ruption and  didionesty  will  make  the  name  of 
Americana  scorn  throughout  all  coming  time. 
And  it  is  in  view  of  these  considerations  that  we 
rejoice  in  this  new  and  great  measure  of  social 
amelioration.  It  b  a  giant  stride  forward  in  the 
path  of  true  civilixation. 

The  Act,  which  will  be  found  on  the  first  page 
of  this  Journal,  embodiea  the  principal  amend- 
menta  recommended  and  vindicated  by  the  State 
Superintendent  in  his  annual  report;  and  is  not 
only  a  great  measure  of  educational,  but  alao  of 
economical  reform.  Iti  leading  provisions  are 
powerfiilly  advocated  in  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Hulbnrd's  Report,  which  we  give  in  this  number, 
and  which  makea  any  general  remarks  of  our  own 
unnecessary.  We  shall  therefore  merely  indi- 
cate its  prooninent  features. 
It  abolishes  ybrtf-oas  hmndrod  amd  okiy  fo^qg^- 
amittaleharge  onttie  people  exceeded 


arising  from  the  ignorance  of  the  trustees  of  the 
arrangementa  of  their  predecessors. 

It  directs  that  the  teacher's  money  shall  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  town  superintendents,  until  the 
written  order  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  sny 
district  is  presented,  when  it  shall  be  paid  to  the 
teacher  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  This  provi- 
sion was  called  for  by  many  trustees,  who  found  the 
custom  of  drawing  the  public  money  amd  dividing 
it  among  themselves,  a  cause  of  frequent  embar- 
rassment. It  was  called  orbypublic  policy,  as  in 
many  cases  the  school  money  has  been  lost  by 
passing  into  the  lianda  of  insolvents.  It  was 
called  for  by  justice  to  the  teacher,  who 
haa  often  been  compelled  to  wait  month  after 
month  for  his  hard  earned  pay,  and  aometimes 
forced  to  compound  by  taking  anything  but  the 
money  ao  justly  his  own.  This  provision  was  not 
objected  toby  any  member  of  the  legialature. 

It  perpetoatea  ouradmirable  library  aystem;  ai^ 
thorizing,  however,  the  districts  in  certain  caaes, 
to  purchaae  maps,  globes;,  snd  other  school  appa- 
ratua. 

It  doxs  not  add  to  the  powers  of  the  county 
superintendent  except  in  flie  matter  of  appeals, 
leaving  that  ofllcer  as  now,  to  accomplish  the  great 
objecta  of  hia  mission  by  an  earnest  and  zealous 
devotion  to  the  cauae  of  the  achools;  his  powers 
being  adviaory,  and  appeals  lying  from  all  his  acta 
to  the  department 

It  authorizes  the  continuance  of  the  subacription 
toaSchoolJoumal  on  grounds  of  economy  and  util- 
ity {—inasmuch  as  through  its  columns  those  laws, 
deeiaioaB,  and  regulations  of  the  common  schools 
are  sent  to  every  district,  which  would  otherwise 
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Bt  a  gnatly  increaaed  ezpenaeyneed  to  be  pabliihed 
and  forwarded  in  pamphlet  forrn^  at  their  general 
diflhaioa  is  eventialto  the  constant  andhartno- 
iiioui  piof^ien  of  the  lytteni. 
finch  are  the  main  proyiiions  of  the  Act  ambtd- 

ATOKT  or  THE  SEVERAL  ACTS  IN  RELATION  TO 

COMMON  SCHOOLS,  and  we  feel  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  near,  when  our  schools  shall 
under  this  efilcient  system*  become  the  means  of 
more  widely  difioMd  blessings  than  ever  before 
■lleTiated  the  lot  of  man. 

BwlU  henoHud  that  theUtw  taket^ffMon  the 
frtt  day  qf  Jwm  imse^. 


COUNTY  CONVBNTIOK8. 

Since  oor  last  notice  of  these  meetings,. numer- 
ous common  school  conventions  have  been  held 
fhrottghout  the  state. 

In  Orange,  a  thorough  county  organization  has 
recently  been  established,  which  will,  if  efficient- 
ly carried  out,  make  reform  easy,  rapid  and  safe. 

In  Tates,  successive  conventions  met,  in  Janua- 
ry, February  and  March,  and  their  proceedings 
diow  a  constantly  increasing  interest  We  see 
with  gratification,  that  the  reports  and  discussions 
are  published  at  length  in  the  Tates  County  Whig. 
Its  columns  could  not  be  devoted  to  a  better  object, 
than  the  difEUsion  of  sound  views  on  tliis  neglect- 
'  ed  but  paramount  interest  of  society. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to  republish 
the  proceedings  of  Tates  and  Orange,  instead  of 
giving  BO  meagre  a  notice  of  such  important  and 
encouraging  movements. 


[From  the  Common  School  Journal.] 
SCHO(M.  ORDER. 


First,  the  classification  of  a  school.    This  is 
a  point  wliich,  at  the  opening  of  a  school,  de- 
mands immediate  attention.    I  have  known  a 
school  kept  in  confusion  all  winter  from  the 
want  of  an  early  and  good  classification  of  the 
pupils.     Young  teacher,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion a  moment  to  this  point.    It  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  importance.    It  has  more  to  do  with 
your  comfort  and  your  success  in  school  than 
you  may  imagine.    Suppose  you  found  yourself 
to-morrow  morning  in  the  school-room  for  the 
first  time,  with  from  fifty  to  eighty  scholars, — 
what  would  be  your  first  business?  To  classify 
your 'school.    This,  in  towns  where  the  system 
of  a  gradation  of  schools  has  been  adopted, 
will  be  comparatively  an  easy  task.    When 
sdiotars  are  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  attain- 
ment, two  or  three  divisions  will  comprise  all 
the  varieties.    But  I  will  suppose  you  are  in  a 
common  grammar-school, — such  as  most  of  our 
winter  schools  in  the  country  are,— of  from  for- 
ty to  eiffhty  scholars ;  and  all  the  varieties  of 
age  and  attainment  which  may  be  found  be- 
tween four  years  and  twenty.    Here  the  pro- 
cess for  classification  may  be  something  like  Uie 
following,  viz : 

Having  previously  prepared  a  sheet  of  paper 
aAer  the  form  here  given,-^ 
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proceed  to  call  your  pupils  fer  examination  in 
alphabetical  order  ;  i.  e.,  say  to  all  those  whose 
surnames  begin  with  the  letter  A,— (or,  if  you 
please,  you  can  take  two  or  three  letters,  A,  B, 
C,) — arrange  yourselves  upon  this  seat^  (or  in 
any  convenient  part  of  the  room,  as  the  teacher 
may  choose.)      Then  proceed  to  take    their 
names  and  ages,  and  their  parents'  names. — 
Then  examine  them,  each  one  in  order,  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  or  in  any  two  or  three  of  the  va- 
rious branches  ;  but  do  not  examine  them  in  all 
the  branches  at  this  sitting.    It  would  make  the 
exer'*ise  too  long ;  and  the  other  pupils  would 
grow  Uneasy.    It  would  be  better,  atW  getting 
through  a  part  of  the  branches,  to  dismiss  this 
division,  and  call  the  next  in  rotation,  D,  £,  F, 
and  so  on  through  the  alphabet.    After  going 
once  round,  call  the  first  division  again  :  exa- 
mine them  in  the  remaining  branches,  or  in  two 
or  three  of  them ;  then  the  second,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  examination  is  finished.    And 
all  this,  especially  with  the  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced practitioner,  may  be  a  much  shorter 
process  than  most  would  imagine.    A  half  do- 
zen lines,  for  instance,  in  reading,  and  a  few 
words  or  common  use,  of  marked  character, 
and  not  among  our  most  difficult  combinations, 
selected  for  spelling,  such  as  believe,  receive,  m- 
paration,  supersede,  infallible,  grammar,  would 
give  the  discerning  teacher  a  good,  yea,  almost 
a  certain  clue  to  the  scholars'  real  knowledge  in 
these  branches  ,•  and  so  of  the  rest.    As  you 
examine,  on  your  paper  and  under  the  proper 
head  put  down  the  degree  of  excellence  firom 
one  up  to  four,  five,  or  six.  according  as  you 
please  to  extend  the  scale  or  gradation. 

When  you  have  got  through:  what  have  von 
as  a  reward  for  your  labor?    You  have  before 
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you  an  alphabetictU  litt  of  your  scholars,  and 
of  their  parents, — a  very  convenient  matter  for 
reference, — and  you  have  formed,  by  means  of 
this  examination,  some  acquaintance,  you  have 
obtained  some  valuable  insight  into  the  charac> 
ter  of  every  member  of  your  school ;  all  this  at 
the  outset,  almost  before  you  have  commenced 
operations.    What  an  immense  advantage  it 
gives  you !    It  is  like  chart  and  compass  to  the 
mariner,  about  to  Jaunch  into  an  unexplored 
sea.    It  is  a  knowledge  whose  value  jovl  will 
feel  all  your  journey  through  ;  and  which  may 
save  you  from  many  a  school  disaster,  and  pos- 
sibly your  character  as  a  teacher  from  utter 
ruin.    There  are  other  methods  in  which  the 
classification  may  be  made.     If  the  school  has 
been  long  in  existence,  and  under  pretty  iudi- 
cious  discipline,   you  may  venture  to  tell  the 
scholars  to  arrange  themselves  in  classes  in 
their  usual  manner.    But  even  then  I  would 
proceed  to  take  names  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  examine  just  as  before.    The  particular 
mode  of  getting  at  this  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  your  school  is  not  essential ;  it  is  the  thing 
itself.    This  I  insist  upon.    Without  it,  a  week, 
month,  or  even  half  the  term,  roav  slip  away, 
before  you  have  the  school  arranged,  before  you 
know  what  each  scholar  can  do,  and  wlmre  he 
can  work  to  most  advantage.    AAer  this  gene- 
ral arrangement,  or  classification,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  school,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  neces- 
sary to  make  sundry  changes  and  transfers, 
from  time  to  time,  as  further  acquaintance  and 
more  minute  examination  reveal  to  you  more 
clearly  the  true  position  of  every  pupil.    But 
this  is  very  different  from  attempting  to  go  on 
without  any  classification.    It  is  all  the  diffe- 
rence between  a  plan  somewhat  short  of  per- 
fection, and  no  plan  at  all, — utter  confusion. 

It  may  be  asked,  on  what  principle  should 
the  classification  proceed  ?  Should  it  be  found- 
ed on  age,  or  attainment,  or  both?  I  reply, 
chiefly  on  attainments  ;  but  let  some  respect  be 
paid  to  age.  On  this  point,  I  have  somewhat 
modified  my  views  in  later  years.  I  would  not 
put  a  large  boy  of  sixteen  into  a  class  with  a 
little  girl  of  six  or  eight,  because  he  can  read 
no  better  than  she.  His  backwardness,  it  may 
be,  is  his  misfortune,  and  not  his  fault.    His 

fosition  would  be  mortifying  to  his  self-esteem, 
t    would  make  him  uncomfortable,    and  he 
would  not  learn  so  much.    We  do  not  like,  any 
of  us,  to  have  our  own  self-esteem  disturbed. 
Let  us  have  some  regard  to  that  of  others.    He 
will  thank  you  in  his  heart  for  thus  regarding 
his  feelings, — will  be  a  better  scholar,  and  you 
and  all  the  school  will  be  the  happier  for  it. — 
Let  him  go  in  with  those  who  are  more  bis 
equals  in  years,  even  thoueh  they  should  be 
somewhat  further  removed  from  him  in  attain- 
ment.   Again,   in   making  your  classification, 
should  you  pay  any  respect  to  existing  preju- 
dices and  peculiarities  prevailing  in  the  school 
or  neighborhood  ;  or  to  the  customs  and  ways  of 
former  teachers  ?    I  think  you  may,  when  you 
can  so  do  without  compromising  principle.  And 
you  would,  doubtless,  arrive  at  your  own  pur- 
poses, by  so  doing,  easier  and  quicker  than  in 
any  other  way. 

It  is  easier  and  safer^  and  often  more  expedi- 
tious, to  ascend  an  inclined  plane  than  to  go  up 
at  once  a  perpendicular  steep. 

I  never  knew  good  order  in  a  school  where 


the  scholars  were  Allowed  to  move  along  in  a 
conAised,  noisy  and  boisterous  manner,  when 
entering  or  retiring  from  the  room  at  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  school,  or  when  past- 
ing  to  and  from  recitation  seats.  It  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  want  of  order,  which  I  have  ne- 
ver known  to  fail  in  a  single  instance.  And  it 
is  not  only  an  indication  of  the  want  of  order, 
but  an  absolute  hindrance  to  it.  The  boy  who 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  school-room  blustering- 
ly,  will,  almost  imperceptibly  to  himself.  fe«l 
that  he  has  permission  to  bluster  through  the 
whole  day.  Some  teachers,  on  the  contrary, 
exercise  a  needless  restraint  on  this  point,  ana 
make  the  scholars  go  about  singly  and  on  tip- 
toe. There  is  a  happy  medium  more  favorable 
to  good  order  than  eiUier  extreme.  Let  every 
teacher  aim  to  secure  this.  When  school  is 
dismissed,  or  classes  are  called,  let  the  scholars 
advance  with  a  light  step, — ^not  all  in  a  body— 
but  by  seats,  or  in  small  companies. 

I  have  now  said  what  I  have  to  offer,  on 
school  order, — its  importance  and  the  mode  of 
preserving  it.  At  some  future  period  I  may 
give  my  views  on  the  proper  mode  of  teaching 
some  of  the  common  branches. 


REPORT. 
We  shall  return  again  and  again  for  farther  ex- 
tracts from  this  admirable  report.  It  is  written 
with  much  power,  exhibiting  untiring  industry 
in  collecting  important  educational  statistics,  and 
using  them  with  great  effect  in  enforcing  and  iU 
lustrating  the  arguments  of  the  committee  in  be- 
half of  a  system  of  thorough  and  judicious  su- 
pervision. We  ask  attention  to  the  following 
exposition  of  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
system,  as  more  immediately  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  the  Legislatore. — ^Ed.  j 

The  committee  on  college*  ^  academiee  and  com* 
mon  schools,  on  petitions  for,  and  remonstraneee 
a$;ainst,  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  act  rela- 
ttng  to  common  schools  as  directs  the  appoint- 
ment  of  deputy  superintendents,  Mr,  tiuburd^ 
from  the  committee  on  colleges,  Sfc,  respectful* 
ly  cuks  leave  to  m<ike  the  following  xtnanimous 
Report : 

The  committee  have  looked  through  the  nu- 
merous petitions  presented  asking  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  depu^  superintendent,  to  find 
some  method  proposed  to  remove  these  existing 
evils.  To  cure  acknowledged  defects,  no  substi- 
stute  is  offered  other  than  to  fall  back  upon  the 
old  dispensation  of  town  inspection.  The 
theory  of  that  system  was,  in  itself  good;  but 
in  the  lapse  of  time  it  has  become  effete;  its 
practical  operation,  or  rather  its  want  oCpradi' 
cat  operationy  is  a  hindrance  to  the  advance  of 
common  schools.  The  addition  of  the  county 
system  renders  the  whole  machinery  complica- 
ted and  burdensome.  There  are  now  about 
33,000  district  trustees,  about  11.000  district 
clerks,  about  the  same  number  of  aistrict  libra- 
rians; 4,160  commissioners  and  inspectors.  The 
services  of  the  three  first  classes  are  gratuitous, 
the  two  latter  may  receive  one  dollar  ibr  every 
day  necessarily  '^  devoted  in  their  official  capa- 
city;'' the  aggregate  amount  paid  yearly  for  thit 
devotion,"  exceeds  $50,000;  adil  to  this  the 
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Mtire  expense  of  the  eonnty  deputies,  say  $28,- 
000,  and  it  gives  $78,000  as  the  annual  cost  of 
the  local  administration  of  our  schools.  The 
committee  propose  instead  of  this  expensive  and 
inefficient  system,  to  abolish  the  offices  of  com- 
missioner and  inspector,  and  devolve  upon  a  new 
officer  to  be  designated  ''Town  Superintendent 
ofSchool8,"alI  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  those 
two  classes  of  officers.  This  subtracts  from  the 
number  of  town  officers  under  pay,  thirty>three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight;  reduces  the  amount  of 
taxation  in  all  the  counties  for  school  officers, 
more  than  ten  times  that  number  of  dollars.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  authorize  and  require  the 
county  superintendent  to  hear  and  determine  all 
appeals  from  the  decisions  and  acts  of  the  town 
superintendent,  and  from  hit  decision  to  allow 
an  appeal  to  be  taken  to  the  state  superinten- 
dent. This  system  will  be  more  in  consonance 
with  our  legal  proceedings;  everj  person  feeling 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  act  of  his  district,  of 
his  trustee,  or  of  his  town  school  officer,  will 
have  the  right  to  one  examination  at  least, 
in  his  own  town  and  county  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  peers. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  this  $oU  school  of- 
ficer shall  give  adequate  security  for  the  faithful 
accounting  of  the  public  money  with  which  he 
is  intrusted.  The  general  policy  of  the  law  has 
been  to  require  bonds  whenever  public  money 
was  to  be  received  and  disbursed;  town  collec- 
tors and  constables  are  required  to  give  this  in- 
demnity to  the  public,  and  even  the  collectors  of 
school  district  moneys  may  be  compelled  to  give 
satisfactory  bonds;  yet  the  school  commissioner, 
often  receiving  five  or  ten  times  the  amount  as- 
sessed in  the  school  district,  has  by  law  been 
permitted  to  receive  the  public  funds  on  his  per- 
sonal integrity.  This  safeguard  has  not  always 
protected  the  town  from  loss.  In  1836,  the  su- 
perintendent, in  his  report,  sajrs.  ''  during  the 
last  three  years  it  has  repeatedly  uappened  that 
a  commissioner  has  absconded  with  school  mo- 
neys to  a  considerable  amount  in  his  hands,  and 
the  entire  loss  has  fallen  upon  the  school  dis- 
tricts." These  incidents  are  becoming  more  and 
frequent.  The  committee  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover no  good  reason  why  the  fidelity  of  a  school 
officer  is  more  trustworthy  than  the  fidelity  of 
other  town  officers;  they  therefore  recommend, 
that  this  dangerous  anomaly  in  our  fiduciary 
system  be  abolished. 

Nineteen  counties  have,  by  their  boards  of 
supervisors,  passed  upon  the  deputy  system; 
sixteen  remonstrating  against  its  abolition;  three 
petitioning  for  it,  either  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pense, or  of  unfitness  in  the  person  appointed. 
Many  who  have  signed  petitions  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law  creating  the  office,  seem  to  labor  un- 
der the  mistake  that  the  state  moiety  of  these 
officers'  salaries,  is  paid  from  the  Common 
School  Fund,  and  diminishes,  pro  tanto^  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  several  districts. 
This  is  an  error:  half  of  their  salaries  is  paid 
out  of  the  surplus  of  the  school  Aind,  from 
which  appropriations  have  heretofore  been  made 
to  colleges  hospitals,  &c.  There  only  remains 
the  expense  of  the  other  half,  about  $14,000. 
chargeable  upon  the  counties;  can  this  be  saved 
to  the  people  without  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  system  ?  It  cannot,  unless  the 
system  of  inspection — that  impelling  power  so 
much  relied  upon  in  Germany  and  Prussia  to 


elevate  and  improve  their  schools — is  abandoned. 
It  was  the  remark  of  M.  Van  den  Ende,  who  is 
said  to  have  done  more  than  any  other  man  in  all 
Europe  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people, 
**  take  care  whom  you  choose  for  inspectors; 
they  are  a  class  of  men  who  ought  to  be  search- 
ed for  with  a  lantern  in  one's  hand.''  (Cousin's 
Ed.  in  Holland,  page  31.)  Let  us  see  how  we 
have  made  this  selection.  A  visiter  in  Catta- 
raugus county,  says,  '*  our  commissioners  and 
inspectors  are  elected  so  much  in  view  of  party  ^ 
that  many  can  be  found  among  them  who  know 
not  the  first  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 
(Ass.  Doc.  1840,  No.  307,  p.  25.)  In  relation  to 
Oneida  county,  a  visiter  reports.  ''  in  yery  ma- 
ny of  the  towns  the  inspectors  are  elected  with- 
out the  necessary  qualifications;  the  consequ- 
ence is  the  employment  of  incompetent  teachers. 
A  teacher  who  had  taught  six  or  seven  years, 
informed  the  visiter  that  never  in  his  recollection 
was  his  school  visited  br  an  inspector."  (Ass. 
Doc.  1841 ,  No.  153.)  A  visiter  m  Putnam  coun- 
ty remarks,  ''  many  of  the  inspectors,  and  I 
might  say  a  large  majoritv  of  them,  are  either 
wholly  incompetent  to  perform  properly  the  du- 
ties of  that  office,  or  pay  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  requirements  enjoined  by  the  statute." 
Similar  extracts  might  be  made  from  the  reports 
from  almost  every  county  in  the  state.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  Legislature  of  1841, 
should  in  the  view  of  such  a  state  of  facts,  be 
disposed  to  look  with  favor  upon  a  system,  the 
main  features  of  which  had  worked  so  well  in 
Holland  and  Prussia  f 

The  official  reports  of  the  deputies  are  filled 
with  the  imperfections  of  the  present  system  of 
inspecting  teachers.  In  the  county  of  Schoha- 
rie, the  deputy  found  that  inspectors  had  ''given 
certificates  to  teachers,  who  could  not  do  a  sum 
in  simple  substruction  ;"  in  Chenango,  thedepu- 
tv  says  "  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
this  county,  whose  qualifications  are  adequate 
for  their  important  station,  is  very  email,  many 
of  the  teachers  do  not  understand  arithmetic;" 
in  one  town  of  Cortland  county  the  deputy  found 
it  necessary  to  reject  every  candidate  as  unqua- 
lified to  teach;  in  Fulton  county,  "  a  few  teach- 
ers had  been  found  who  had  been  guilty  of  im- 
moral conduct,  profanity,  drunkennese,  &c.:  an 
inspector  of  that  county,  granted  in  one  instance, 
a  certificate  to  a  man  who  was  known  to  be 
intemperate,  and  the  same  day  he  obtained  his 
certificate  became  beastly  intoxicated;  and  soon 
after  the  inhabitants  elected  that  teacher  an  in- 
spector of  schools;  a  deputy  of  Jefierson  county 
(ound  some  experienced  teachers,  holding  two  or 
three  town  certificates,  who  did  not  know  one 
half  the  marks  and  pause*  used  in  writing;  in 
Orleans  county,  the  deputy  met  with  many 
teachers  who  were  very  young  boys,  sixteen  and 
seventeen  years  of  age,  hired  for  twelve  dollars 
per  month — girls,  fifteen  and  sixteen,  who  were 
hired  for  one  dollar  per  week — in  three  instan- 
ces, he  found  voung  men  engaged  in  school,  who 
were  of  abandoned  characters,  addicted  to  pro- 
fanity, gambling,  and  other  dissipation,  and  not 
only  setting  a  fearful  example  before  Uieir  pu- 
pils, but  using  every  art  to  entice  them  into  the 
same  immoralities. 

Can  any  one  after  reading  such  revolting,  yet 
not  isolated  items,  desire  to  return  to  a  system 
of  inspection  that  not  only  tolerated  but  cerli- 
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ficatedf  igDOTttBce  so  gross,  disqiiaUfieation  so 
glaring,  immorality  so  shameless  7 

The  systeAi  of  county  superintendents  was 
established  to  correct  these  and  other  kindred 
evils;  to  make  reports  on  the  condkions  of  the 
schools,  school  houses;  the  best  method  of  im- 
parting instruction,  bringing  befiire  one  district 
the  successful  experiments  of  other  districts; 
exposing  the  defeats  and  evils  that  existed; 
awakening  the  dormant  interests  of  parents;  in 
short,  diffusing  generally  the  better  means  of 
education  now  enjoyed  in  the  more  advanced 
sections  of  the  state.  The  principal  provisions 
of  the  system  were  many  years  ago  recommend- 
ed in  the  counties  of  Herkimer  and  Otsego  ;  its 
value  has  been  tested  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  Holland^  and  with  equal  success 
it  has  been  introduced  mto  every  state  of  Eu- 
rope, in  which  schools  have  received  the  perma- 
nent attention  of  government. 

It  has  been  recommended  in  New  Jersey, 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  When  in  1839,Connecticut 
awoke  from  her  long  apathy  on  the  subject  of 
schools,  she  passed  an  act  enlarging  the  powers 
and  stimulating  the  efficiency  of  her  common 
school  visiters,  a  class  of  officers  which  answer 
to  our  deputy  superintendents.  In  1842,  when 
this  renovated  system  had  been  little  over  two 
years  in  operation^  the  able  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools, 
in  his  report  says,  **  no  adequate  substitute 
can  be  provided  for  frequent,  faithful,  and  in- 
telligent  visitation  of  schools,  carrying  along 
with  it  wise  counsel  for  the  future  to  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  encouragement  for  past  success, 
and  rebuke  for  neglect,  defective  discipline  and 
methods  of  instruction.  The  mode  of  visi- 
ting should  be  such  as  to  make  known  to  all  the 
schools  the  superior  methods  of  any  one,  and 
to  awaken  a  generous  rivalry  between  the  teach- 
ers and  scholars  of  the  several  schools." 

The  committee  can  but  think  those  who  are 
petitioning  that  the  office  of  the  county  deputies 
may  be  abolished,  on  the  ground  that  it.is  a  use- 
less expense,  are  looking  too  soon  for  results. 
These  officers  have  but  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  duties,  when,  in  this  state,  they  had 
no  light  of  past  experience  to  guide  them;  the 
territory  was  new  and  unexplored,  they  have 
hardly  been  able  to  survey  the  extent,  and  much 
less  to  examine  the  nature  of  it.  If  here  and 
there  they  have  found  a  kindly  soil,  capable  of 
receiving  at  once  and  producing,  the  greater  por- 
tion  must  be  regarded  as  '*  fallow  ground,''  to 
be  broken  up  and  cultivated,  ere  the  expected 
fruit  matures.  It  .vould  not  be  surprising  if  all 
the  deputies  had  not  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tion formed;  that  when  all  the  duties  were 
new,  some  should  have  erred,  should  have  been 
indiscreet,  iuefficient^  incapable;  but  these  are 
evils  and  defects  which  every  succeeding  year 
will  diminish. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  appointment  of  de- 
puties will  at  once  create  (qualified  teachers, 
build  suitable  school  houses,  infuse  into  parents 
an  interest  in  their  district  schools;  but  who 
that  reads  their  reports  can  doubt  but  that  they 
have  already  done  something,  and  are  capable 
of  doing  much  more  in  renovating  our  school 
system  ?  If  there  is  a  probability  that  their 
efforts  will  greatly  abate,  if  not  eradicate  the 
most  prominent  evils  ana  abuses  existing,  can 
we  hesitate  as  to  our  duty?    Were  our  school ' 


fund  like  a  rain  drop  in  th«  ocean,  then  might 
we  safely  dispense  with  our  deputy  system,  for 
then  might  we  hope  to  see  parents  once  more 
^e  faithful  inspectors  and  supervisors  of  their 
children's  schools.  But  if  with  no  equivalent 
substitute,  we  abandon  the  present  and  relapse 
back  into  the  past,  shall  we  not  be  faithless  to 
our  trust,  false  to  the  true  interests  of  the  state, 
false  to  the  sacred  cause  of  popuiiu:  ^ncation 
in  all  time  to  come ! 

Your  committee,  aiW  a  full  and  deliberate 
investigation,  have  unanimously  concurred  in 
recommending  the  preservation  of  the  deputy 
system;  believing  it  to  be,  with  the  addition^ 
power  now  conferred,  not  only  the  most  econo- 
mical aivl  efficient,  but  the  most  important  pro- 
visiop  in  our  complex  and  extensive  organiza- 
tion of  public  instruction,  and  anticipating  from 
its  continuance  the  rapid  and  thorough  refor- 
mation of  the  schools.  Some  may  deem  these 
expectations  visionary,  but  the  results  of  one 
year,  and  that  the  first,  lead  us  confidently  to 
look  forward,  in  the  more  perfect  working  of 
the  system,  for  greater  and  more  widely  dif- 
fused physical,  moral  and  intellectual  good, 
than  from  any  of  the  numerous  measures  of  so- 
cial amelioration  that  claim  the  thoughts  and 
the  aid  of  the  statesman  or  the  philanthropist. 

Nor  are  these  anticipations  of  coming  good 
vague  and  unsubstantial  visions  from  the  dream 
land  of  the  theorist;  but  simple,  practical  im- 
provements— ^necessary  reforms   affecting   the 
economical   and  sound  administration  of  the 
schools — the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
people— the  honor  and  safety  of  the  State.    To 
the  labor  of  these  superintendents,  aided  by  the 
suggestions  of  the  distinguished  head  of  the  de- 
partment, we  look  for  an  increasing  and  en- 
lightened interest  in  the  people;  for  greater 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  in  trustees;  for  a 
wiser  expenditure  of  the  public  money  on  teach- 
ers qualified  to  educate  the  youth  of  a  free  na- 
tion; for  greater  regularity  of  attendance,  and 
the  consequent  lessening  of  the  rate  bills;  for  uni- 
formity of  text  books,  thus  saving  thousands 
annually  to  the  schools;  for  improvements  in 
our  school  houses,  rendering  them  all  fitter 
places  for  the  education  of  chiuiren  than  for  the 
herding  of  cattle;  for  a  more  judicious  adminis- 
tration of  local  school  interests,  preventing  nnd 
healing  those  petty  dissensions  which  so  often 
divide  districts  and  destroy  schools;  for  greater 
zeal  and  competency  in  teachers,  encouraging 
them  b^  a  jnster  remuneration  and  a  higher 
estimation,  to  enter  the  schooUroom  as  a  life 
occupation;  for  a  better  and  more  general  ap- 
preciation of  that  noblest  of  all  systems  of  state 
deposite  district  libraries;  and  for  that  general 
reformation  of  the  schools,  so  vitally  essential 
to  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  great  body  politic,  that  shall 
make    them,    in    the    words  of  Washington, 
*'  schools  ot  virtue  as  well  as  of  knowledge;'' 
common,  not  in  the  Hebrew  sense,  as  degraded, 
unwholesome,  and  unclean,  but  even  as  the 
blessings  of  Heaven,  light  and  air,  common  to 
nil,  because  essential  and  beneficent  to  all  I 

The  demagogue  opposes  all  tax  to  support  com- 
mon schools.  He  wishes  to  have  Oie  public  and 
all  around  him  ignorant,;that  he  may  be  of  tha 
more  consequence. 

Select  schools  are  little  nunerias  hi  whicb  to  rear 
proud  aristootats. 
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Although  it  is  not  the  dnty  of  an  inspector  to 
report  the  condition  and  state  of  the  common 
achools  which  he  may^  visit,  yet  in  view  of  the 
deplorable  state  of  things  that  exist  in  our  vil- 
lage, I  am  tempted  to  make  some  snggestioos 
and  submit  some  facts  for  the  consideration  of 
our  citizens,  and  if  possible  to  awaken  an  inte- 
rest to  the  all  important  sahject  of  our  village 
schools.  Not  that  I  complain  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  our  teachers,  or  of  a  neglect  to^provide 
aoitable  buildings^  (with  one  exception,  district 
No.  4,) — ^but  the  great  evil  is,  that  under  the 
present  organization  of  our  districts  nearly  half 
of  the  youth  of  the  village  do  not  attend  the 
schools,  but  are  necessarily  excluded  from  them 
for  the  reason  that  the  six  school  houses  of  the 
Tillage  win  not  oontain  them.  For  instance, 
^e  larg^est  and  most  commodious  house  in  the 
village  is  situated  in  district  No.  7,  but  it  can- 
not pocaibly  acconunodate  a  moiety  of  the  500 
children  who  reside  in  that  district.  Perhaps  no 
part  of  our  county  is  favored  with  better  teach- 
ers than  Syracuse,  but  of  what  avail  is  tiiis  to 
those  who  are  deprived  of  their  instruction  f  If 
we  have  six  good  common  schools  accommodat- 
ing but  a  part  of  the  young,  we  should  have  ten 
accommodating  the  whole.  But  it  may  be  ure- 
«d  that  private  or  select  schools,  if  established, 
wiU  remedy  this  evxL  I  think  not,  for  those 
now  excluded  are  the  children  of  the  indigent, 
and  illy  ablelo  pay  the  extra  expensi  of  tuition 
in  such  schools.  We  must  mainly  depend  upon 
eonunon  schools,  ns  the  nurseries  of  the  youth 
^—nine-tenths  are  educated  in  these  elementary 
institutions.  The  Slate,  in  its  munificence, 
grants  yearly  over  $3,000,000  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  but  not  a  farthing  of  this 
sum  now  enures  to  the- benefit  of  those  who  arf 
excluded  from  the  common  schools  of  our  vil- 
lage. The  following  exhibits  the  whole  num- 
bCT  of  childreA  belareen  five  and  sixteen  yeara 
of  age— the  average  number  that  have  attended 
school  through  the  past  winter,  and  the  number 
nttendhtg  private  or  select  schools  unincorpo- 
rated in  each  district  in  Syracuse: 


N«.  between  S 
District  No.  4 
«•  S 

**  6 

"  7 

"  90 

Lodl  Dtstrlet, 


16.  Average  No.  Select  tchoUrt. 

SSS  90  70 

406  IfiO  M 

mm  ao 

490  170  111 

86  SO 

816  «t  87 


1,M0 


871 


880 


We  have  then  about  600  children  in  Sjrracuse 
who  are  in  a  ft  course  of  training  to  become 
adepts  in  vice  and  proficients  in  crime;  but  who, 
if  the  plastic  period  of  ^onth  were  spent  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  might  become  ornaments 
to  society,  and  better  qualified  to  discharge  their 
duties  to  their  Maker,  to  their  fellow-men,  and 
to  themselvea.  Statistics  show  that  the  inmates 
of  our  penitentiaries  are  composed  ahnost  ex- 
clusively of  the  ignorant.  Ignorance  and  crime 
are  necessary  concomitants,  for  the  human  mind 
is  so  constituted  that  in  youth  it  does  not  re- 
main stationary,  but  is  either  retrograding  or 
advandng.  If  this  period  is  not  spent  in  ac- 
quiriap  useful  knowledge,  the  youth  will  in- 
dulge m  a  vicious  course  of  lif^,  and  the  mind 
will  become  the  fit  and  willing  instrument  of  all 
the  baser  pasaioaa  of  our  nature.    Then  in  the 


same  ratio  that  the  youth  are  educated  wiU 
crime  diminish.  Moral  and  intellectual  culture 
are  only  wanting  to  banish  to  a  great  extent 
vice  and  immorality  from  the  land.  Will  our 
citizens,  then,  supinely  suffer  these  600  children 
to  grow  up  in  igiiorance,  and  when  they  arrive 
at  manhood  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  world,  un- 
qualified to  discharge  the  duties  which  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  require  of  them  f  Among  these 
there  may  be  gigantic  minds  in  embrvo,  which, 
if  properly  tutored,  would  fit  them  "to  govern 
men  and  guide  the  state,''  but  if  they  are  sufDered 
to  grow  np  in  ignorance,  they  will  fioat  down  as 
flood  wood  upon  the  stream  of  life ^  unregarded, 
soon  to  be  forgotten;  or  if  distinguished,  distin- 
guished only  for  notoriety  of  crime.  Shall  these 
600  "shoots^  planted  here  by  a  beneficent 
Creator  for  wise  purposes,  be  cultivated  and 
fostered  until  they  grow  up  into  vigorous  and 
fully  developed  men,  or  shall  they  be  neglected 
and  left  to  deform  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the 
unseemly  appearance  of  their  sickly  stintea  and 
deformed  growth  f  The  above  facts  show  an 
alarming  inattention  and  lamentable  heedless- 
ness of  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation  in 
our  midst.  What  is  the  remedy?  Should  the 
number  of  districts  be  increased,  or  should  a 
system  of  Free  Schools  be  established  f 

These  questions  I  should  like  to  see  discussed 
through  your  paper,  or  some  other  mode  pro- 
posed to  remedy  the  existing  evil.  Here  is  a 
fine  field  open  for  the  exercise  of  the  philan- 
thropy of  our  citizens,  and  I  trust  the  subject 
will  receive  the  careful  consideration  which  its 
importance  demands.  D.  C.  LE  ROY, 

Inapeelor  qf  Com.  SehoolK 

Syraetue,  March  6, 1843. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALE  TEACHERS, 

The  proportion  of  Female  Teachers  in  our 
Public  Schools^  as  compared  with  Males,  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

In  1841-2,  there  were  but  nine  more  male 
teachers  than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  there 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy  more  females. 

During  the  last  five  years,  the  number  of 
male  teachers  has  increased  one  hundred  and 
thirty; — the  number  of  females,  six  hundred 
and  ninety-one 

The  number  of  schools  during  the  same  time 
has  increased  but  two  hundred  and  eighty. 
This  shows  a  freat  reiaforcemeat  to  the  corps 
of  instructors,  in  addition  to  the  improved  quali- 
ty of  instruction  now  given. 

The  number  of  female  teachers,  in  all  the 
Public  Schools,  last  year,  including  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  terms,  was 4,282 

Of  males 2,500 

Showing  an  excess  in  the  number  of  fe- 
male over  male  teachers  of 1,782 

A  fact  uaprecedented  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  and  one  which  would  be  deemed 
hardly  credible  in  Europe,  where  the  services 
of  females  for  this  purpose  seem  to  be  held  in 
low  estimation !  With  us,  it  is  as  uncommon 
to  see  females  employed  as  laborers  in  the  field, 
as  it  is  there  to  find  them  engaged  as  teachers 
in  the  school- room. 

This  emplo]^ent  of  female  teachers  for  our 
eehools,  seems  to  be  iaereaaiag  fWHonyaar  te 
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year,  in  an  accelerating  ratio.  It  began  from 
a  conviction  of  its  reasonableness  and  expedient 
cy;  it  is  extending  as  the  light  of  experience 
more  and  more  clearly  reveals  its  advantages. 

All  those  differences  of  organization  and  tem- 
perament which  individualize  the  sexes,  point  to 
the  female  as  the  guide  and  guardian  of  young 
children.    She  holds  her  commission  from  na- 
ture.   In  the  well  developed  female  charactei 
there  is  always  a  preponderance  of  affection 
over  intellect.    However  powerful  and  brilliant 
her   reflective  faculties  may  be,  they  are  con- 
sidered a  deformity  in   her  character  unless 
over-balanced  and  tempered  by  womanly  affec- 
tions.   The  dispositions  of  young  children  of 
both  sexes  correspond  with  this  ordination  of 
Providence-    Their  feelings  are  developed  ear- 
lier  than  their  judgment,  and  they  aspire  after 
the  sympathy  of  a  nature  kindred  to  their  own. 
They  need  kindness  and   not  force,  and  their 
better  instincts  are  to  be  fostered  by  a  congenial 
warmth,  rather  than  their  reason  to  be  addressed 
by  a  cold  and  severe  logic.    They  can  feel  a 
thing  to  be  right  or  wrong  before  they  can  un- 
derstand  the  rigorous  demonstrations  of  the 
moralist;  and  heuce,  appeals  should  be  addressed 
to  their  sentiments  rather  than  to  their  reflective 
powers.    They  are  to  be  gently  withdrawn, 
rather  than  rudely  driven,  from  whatever  is 
wrong;  to  be  won  towards  whatever  is   right 
more  by  a  perception  of  its  inherent  loveliness 
and  beauty,  which  the^r  can  appreciate,  than  by 
its  general  utility,  which  they  cannot  yet  com- 
prehend.   Their  conscience  can  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  honesty  and  justice,  before  they 
can  understand  the  commercial  value  and  neces- 
sity of  those  qualities,  or  their  conformity  to  the 
great  law  on  which  the  moral  universe   has 
been  constructed.    The  spontaneous  impulses 
of  love  towards  parents  and  family  and  friends, 
can  be  cultivated  to  an  invincible  strength,  long 
before  they  can  understand,  that  love  must  be 
a  grand  element  of  all  happiness,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next.    In  the  correction  of  chil- 
dren, too,  the  stem  justice  of  a  man  thinks  more 
of  the  abstractenormity  of  the  offence,  and  of  the 
broad  mischief  which  it  would  work  in  society, 
and  he  therefore  rebukes  or  chastises  it  with  a 
severity  proportioned  rather  to  the  nature  of  the 
transgression,  than  to  the  moral  weakness  of 
the  transgressor.    Hence,  in  rooting  out  an  evil 
he  may  extirpate  much  that  is  benevolent  and 
generous,*  or,  in  subduing  one  propensity,  may 
rouse  into  violent  activity  a  brood  of  others, 
more  pernicious  than  itself.     It  requires  a  gen- 
tler, a  less  hasty,  a  more  forbeariiu;  nature, and 
a  nicer  delicacy  of  touch,  so  to  remove  the  evil 
as  not  to  extirpate  the  good. 

How  difficult  to  unclinch  a  habit  of  deception, 
of  falsehood,  of  profaneness,  of  quarrelsomeness, 
or  of  any  other  dissocial  propensity,  which,  by 
being  associated,  during  all  the  years  of  early 
life,  with  some  ideo  of  pleasure,  has  been 
rivetting  its  fetters  closer  and  closer  upon  the 
Boul.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  early  habits 
have  been  made  the  antagonists  of  these  vices,  it 
will  be  almost  impossible,  in  after  life^  to  connect 
the  idea  of  pleasure  with  them.  Guided  by  the 
light  of  this  principle,  all  on  whom  the  care 
of  children  may  be  devolved,  can  do  much  to 
promote  their  future  well-being;  but  the  natural 
sympathy,  the  sagacity,  the  maternal  instincts 
of  the  female,  pre-eminently  qualify  her  for  this 
sphere  of  noble  uteAilnest. 


*'  SCHOOLS  FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN.*' 


It  is  supposed  that  a  meagre  supply  of  literary 
attainments  will  suffice  for  the  education  of 
young  children,  as  though  errors  were  not  far 
more  baneful  at  the  beginning  than  at  any  sub- 
s'^quent  stage  of  their  progress.  If  earliest  im- 
pressions are  most  lasting,  we  shall  be  most 
solicitous  to  have  them  correct.  Over  every 
thing  which  grows,  those  who  exert  the  first  in- 
fluences have  the  greatest  power.  In  pointing 
our  course  towards  distant  objects,  a  slight  de- 
viation at  the  outset  will  lea-^  to  a  wide  diver- 
gency in  the  result;  and  the  earlier  the  point  of 
departure  occurs,  the  wider  shall  we  wander 
from  the  point  of  destination.  An  unskilful 
bend  given  to  the  Toung  germ  or  shoot,  though 
so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  detected  by  the  line 
and  plummet,  will  enlarge  in  the  full-grown 
tree,  into  a  deformity  visible  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  Such  bein?  the  nature  of  .educa- 
tion^ it  is  pre-eminently  important  to  gnard 
against  erroneous  impressions  at  first,  for  when 
these  become  ingrained  in  the  solid  substance  of 
character,  it  will  be  too  late  ever  wholly  to  rec- 
tify the  error.  And  hence,  if  any  difference  is 
allowed,  the  first  teachers  of  children  should  be 
the  best — the  most  critically  accurate  in  what 
they  are  to  teach,  the  most  scrupulously  exem- 
plary in  conduct,  the  most  religiously  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

One  of  the  concomitant  evils  of  providing 
teachers  of  limited  attainments  for  small  chil- 
dren is,  that  very  young  persons  are  selected  for 
the  oflice.  This  adds  inexperience  in  govern- 
ment to  deficiency  in  knowledge  and  immaturity 
in  character.  The  mind  of  childhood,  at  its 
most  susceptible  period,  is  subjected  to  the  ac- 
cumulated evils  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  in- 
struction and  inaptitude  in  forming  dispositions. 
It  has  been  well  said,  that  '^  the  primary  school, 
so  far  from  being  the  least,  U  the  most  import- 
ant feature  in  our  system  ofpublic  instruction; 
for  mistakes  made  there,  are  seldom  if  ever  cor- 
rected afterwards.  A  blunder  born  in  these 
schools,  is  apt  to  continue  alive  and  active  until 
it  graduates  from  the  high  school,  and  goes  forth 
into  the  world  on  its  mission  of  disorder.''* 

Now  as  females  are  almost  universally  em- 
ployed to  teach  our  summer  schools,  and  to 
some  extent,  also,  even  our  winter  schools, 
ought  not  their  compensation  to  be  so  increased 
that  they  can  afford  to  expend  more  money  and 
time  in  qualifying  themselves  for  the  better  dis- 
charge of  their  responsible  duties  7  The  price 
paid  to  the  great  majority  of  female  teachers  is 
less  than  is  paid  to  the  better  class  of  iemale 
operatives  in  factories.  But  how  can  the  guar- 
dians of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  rising 
generation  expect  successfully  to  compete  with 
manufacturers  of  wool  and  cotton,  for  the  best 
skill  and  knowledge  in  the  community,  unless 
they  also  compete  with  them  in  the  remunera- 
tion offered  for  their  services  t  There  are  now 
many  districts  in  the  state  which  would  be 'glad 
to  add  dollars  to  the  pay  of  a  teacher,  could  they 
find  one  who  would  supply^  the  deficiencies  and 
obliterate  the  errors  occasioned  by  employing  a 
cheap  one  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  save 
shillings.— iieport  ofMau.  Board  of  Ed, 

*  Report  of  Newhurf  port  School  Committee 
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SPELLING. 

Itii  titttter  Ibr  reg^ret  that  to  rnooh  of  the  time  in 
Kmr  fcbooliy  which  is  appropriated  to  «peUiii|^, 
•honUI  be  lost,  la  consequence  of  the  unskilful 
SDSBner  in  which  the  exercise  is  conducted  on  (he 
part  of  the  teacher. 

We  propose  at  present  to  point  out  only  one  de- 
fect, but  It  is  a  serious  and  a  pravalent  one.    It  is 


ing  on  the  mind  of  the  successive  letters  and  sylla- 
blesp  and  asSoeiatins  them  with  the  true  pronun- 
ciation, so  that  either  one  will  have  the  power  of 
calling:  up  the  other,  nothing  is  done.  All  the 
time  spent  is  lost,  and  worse  than  lost,  for  a  bad 
habit  is  formed. 

Why  does  it  not  occur  to  ail  teachers,  as  it  cer- 
tainly does  to  all  s^ood  ones,  that  it  is  no  object  to 
have  all  the  wonu  in  the  dictionary  spelled  right. 


that  of  mispronounemg  the  word  to  be  spelled,  in   s^  Ms  rtcUaiUm,  if  the  power  of  spelling  them 
order  to  give  ^e  speller  a  clew  to  its  orthography,    right,  a  month,  a  year,  or  many  years  afterwards, 


If  aebolars  are  sent  to  school  to  learn,  among 
other  thhigs,  how  to  spell  the  words  of  the  En- 
glish language,  then  it  is  clear  that  English  words, 
with  the  true  Juiiflish  pronunciation,  should  be  put 
«Bt  to  th^n.  It  IS  of  no  use  to  put  out  such  words 
to  them  as  they  never  hear  spoken  or  read,  be- 
eauee  to  learn  to  spell  any  number*of  the  latter 
does  not  inform  them  how  to  spell  the  former. 

Take  the  wordfddUy,  for  instance,  in  which  the 
•oand  of  the  rowel  i,  in  the  first  inrllable,  is  ob- 
aenre,  and,  therefore,  that  syllable  has  almost  or 
qoite  the  identical  sound  of  pky,  in  the  word  geo- 
gr»dky,  or  pkUo§Ofhy;  snpjiose  this  word  is  put  out 
witn  the  correct  pronunciation,  and  the  scholar 
bc^pfais  to  spell  it  with  the  letters  /  s,  when  the 
teacher  arrests  him,  and  puts  out  a  new-coioed 
word,/f-4e^y,— giving  to  the  vowel  i  the  long 
aoond, — then  the  scholar  may  follow  him.  and  call 
the  letters  right,  but  he  has  learned  nothing,  for 
there  is  no  such  word  in  the  English  language  as 
fi-deiUy,  Hence  the  scholar  is  in  danjB^er  ofac- 
oniring  m,  lalse  pronunciation, /f-<fsU^y  instead  of 
jMUy,  and  of  not  being  able  to  spell  the  word  cor- 
rectly when  be  shall  have  occasion  to  write  it.  In 
some  schools,  and  with  some  teachers,  this  depar- 
tnre  firom  correctness  becomes  veiy  gross,  so 
aoch  so.  as  to  indicate  a  distinction  between  the 
terminations,  lio»,  tUm^  don,  hc^,  as  ti-on,  H  an, 
ci-on,  not «,  ftc. 

Soeh  a  practice  as  this  obviously  supercedes  all 
necessity  for  studying  the  lesson.  It  supercedes 
even  the  exercise  of  ue  memory,  at  the  time  of  the 
recitation.  If  the  pupil  foreknows,  from  custom, 
that  the  word  will  be  substantially  ^>elt  for  him, 
he  will  take  no  pains  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
recitation;  and  if  it  is  substantially  spelled  for  him, 
at  the  recitation,  he  will  forget  it  in  a  minute. 

To  make  this  more  plain,  let  us  take  some  words 
whose  orthography  differs  widely  from  the  simple 
powera  of  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  no  occasion  to  search 
f9r  long  ai^  diAcult  wonls.  Almost  any  simple  table 
at  which  we  open  in  the  spelling-book,  will  fur- 
nidi  ilinstrations.  If  we  aifanit  tmita  word  is  ever 
to  be  BO  pronounced  as  to  g^ive  the  speller  and  indi- 
cation of  its  orthography,  we  may  sav  d^-od  for 
d4tuL  hB-ad  for  head,  tirt^ad  for  thread,  law-eu-U 
ioT  Imweuit,  re-eruM  for  reentUf  be-ef-tU-ak  for 
h$§M§ak,ibe. 

Something  preeiselr  analogoos  to  this  is  often 
done  in  regard  to  the  imperfect  and  past  tenses,  and 
past  pardciples  of  the  regular  verbs,  where  the  ed 
k  sounded  as  though  it  were  an  additional  syllable 
— coio-etf  for  vewea,  t^w-td  for  eowtd,  &.c. 

Why  not,  on  the  same  principle,  in  putting  out 
file  table  of  abbreviations  enunciate  the  very  word 
or  words,  abbreviated  T  Why  not  sav,  A.  B. 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  to  inform  the  pupil  that  he  is 
expected  to  echo  back.  Bachelor  of  Arts  1 

The  troe  process  of  learning  to  spell  consists  in 
the  pupil's  locking  intentljrat  the  word,  and  taking 
tte  image  of  It  mo  his  mmd — that  is,  noting  each 
letter  in  it,  the  order  of  their  succession,  and  the 
manner  in  which  its  syllables,  if  it  is  not  a  mono- 
syllnble,  are  divided.  The  whole  is  to  be  pictured 
in  his  memory,  and  the  picture  associated  with  the 
English  pronunciation,  so  that  when  called  upon 
to  spell,  he  may,  as  it  were,  rsod  from  the  tablets 
of  his  memory^  jnst  as  he  had  before  read  from  the 
printed  png^  of  the  book.    Without  this  imprint- 


is  not  gained? 

Another  practice,  hardly  less  pernicious,  into 
which  some  teachers  iall,  consists  in  alternately 
checking  and  promptin|^  the  pupil;  that  is,  in 
checking  him,  ii  he  is  gomg  wrong,  in  prompting 
him,  if  he  hesitates.  The  pupil,  being  about  to 
spell  a  wont,  ^salens  his  eye  upon  the  teacher:  if 
doubtful  whether  to  use  an  i,  an  e  or  a  j/,  he  utters 
one  of  these  letters  hesitatingly,  and  if  Uie  wrong 
one,  he  is  instantly  apprized  of  his  mistake  by 
some  wink,  or  shrug,  or  nod,  or  gesture  of  the 
teacher.  Availing  himself  of  the  hint,  he  retracts 
the  letter  first  nseu,  and  takes  up  one  of  the  other 
candidates  for  the  post;  and  then  watches  again, 
to  learn  if  that  will  do.  If  mistaken  the  second 
time,  he  tries  a  third,  and  finally  gets  right  by  the 
the  process  of  exhausting  errors;  as  the  quack 
dentist  succeeded  at  last  in  extracting  the  aching 
tooth,  after  having  pulled  out  all  the  sound  ones. 

The  only  proper  way  for  a  teacher  to  conduct 
the  spelling  exercise  is  to  put  out  each  word  dis- 
tinctly, srii^i^  to  it  its  true  £nglish  pronunciation, 
announcing  it,  just  as  a  gootlreailer  or  speaker 
would  do  m  reading  or  speaking  it,  without  any 
special  ftilness  of  emphasis  on  any  particular  syl- 
lable, or  bringing  any  difficult  letter  into  improper 
relief;  and  without,  in  fine,  giving  the  slightest 
hint,  intimation  or  token,  by  wmk,  look  or  ^^estore, 
whether  the  scholar  is  or  is  not  spelling  it  right, 
until  be  has  done — until  the  sounds  have  gone  ir- 
revocably forth.  This  throws  the  responsibility 
upon  the  pupiU  He  must  then  study  in  order  to 
know  how  each  word  is  spelled*  He  must  attend 
in  order  to  understand  what  word  is  put  out.  He 
must  carry  the  word  in  his  mind,  without  conib- 
sion  or  transposition  of  syllables,  until  he  has 
spelled  it. 

If  the  scholar  cannot  retain  the  true  orthogra- 

Ehy  in  his  mind,  from  the  time  when  he  studies 
is  lesson  to  the  time  whenhe  is  called  up  to  spell 
it,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  retain  it,  and  cany  it 
into  life,  from  having  the  order  and  succession  of 
the  letten  intimated  or  communicate  to  him,  du- 
ring the  period  of  recitation.— Com.  &Aool/oi(r. 


HOW  TO  DO  GOOD. 

The  duties  of  life  are  not  all  of  the  great  and 
exciting  sort.  There  are  many  duties  in  every 
day;  but  there  are  few  days  in  which  one  is 
called  to  mighty  efforts  or  heroic  sacrifices.  I 
am  persuaded  that  most  of  us  are  better  prepared 
for  great  emergencies,  than  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  passing  hour.  Paradox  as  this  is.  it  is 
tenable,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  palpable  in- 
stances. There  are  many  men  who  would, 
without  the  hesitation  of  an  instant,  plunge  into 
the  sea  to  rescue  a  drowning  child ,  but  who, 
the  very  next  hour  would  break  sin  engagement, 
or  sneer  at  an  awkward  servant,  or  frown  un- 
justly on  an  amiable  wife. 

Life  is  made  up  of  these  little  things.  Ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  household  words, 
looks,  and  trivial  actions,  is  the  true  temper  of 
our  vurtue.  Hence  there  are  many  men  reputed 
good,  and,  as  the  world  goes,  really  so,  who 
belie  In  domestic  life  the  promise  of  their  holiday 
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And  Sundfty  demeanor.  Great  in  the  large  as- 
sembly, they  are  little  at  the  fireside.  Leaders, 
perhaps  of  public  benevolence,  thej  plead  for 
universal  love  as  the  saving  principle  of  the 
social  compact;  yet  when  they  are  among  their 
dependents,  they  are  peevish,  morose,  severe, 
or  in  some  other  way  constantly  sinning  against 
the  law  of  kindness. 

Why  do  you'  Begin  to  do  good  so  far  offt 
This  is  a  ruling  error.  Begin  at  the  centre  and 
work  outwards.  If  you  do  not  love  your  wife* 
do  not  pretend  to  such  love  for  the  people 
of  the  antipodes.  If  you  let  some  family  grudge, 
some  peccadillo,  some  undesirable  gesture,  sour 
your  visage  towards  a  sister  or  daughter,  pray 
cease  to  preach  beneficence  on  the-large  scale. 

"  On  the  bcflt  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
Hit  little  nameletn,  anremembercd  acts 
Of  Idadnets  and  of  love." 

In  a  scene  of  great  reverses  and  real  sufiering 
in  a  mercantile  and  manufacturing  world,  there 
is  occasion  for  the  luxury  of  doing  good.  The 
happiest  mechanic  I  ever  knew  was  a  hatter 
who  had  grown  rich,  and  who  felt  himself 
thereby  exalted  only  in  this  sense,  that  his  re- 
sponsibilitv  as  a  steward  was  increased.  It 
was  sacred  wealth. 

**  For  God.  who  gave  the  riches,  gave  the  heart 
To  taactifV  the  whole  by  giving  part.'' 

The  poorest  man  may  lessen  his  neighbor's 
load.  He  who  has  no  gold  may  give  what  gold 
cannot  purchase.  If  religion  does  not  make 
men  who  profess  it  more  ready  to  render  others 
happy,  it  is  a  pretence.  We  are  to  be  judged 
of  at  last  by  this  rule.  The  inquiry  is  to  be  es- 
pecially concerning  our  conduct  toward  the 
sick,  the  prisoner,  the  pauper  and  the  foreigner. 
The  neighbor  whom  we  are  to'love  is  our  next 
door  neighbor;  that  is  the  man  who  falls  in  our 
way.  The  Samaritan  knew  this.  It  was  but 
a  small  pittance  he  gave;  the  poorest  among. us 
may  go  and  do  likewise.  Do  not  allow  a  towns- 
man, a  stranger,  or  even  an  emigrant  to  suffer 
for  lack  of  your  endeavors.  It  will  cost  you 
little,  but  it  will  be  much  to  him. 

"  'Tit  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water ;  yet  iti  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  diained  by  fevered  lipt, 
May  give  a  thock  of  pleatore  to  the  frame. 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarian  juice 
Renewt  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hourt. 
It  it  a  little  thing  to  tpealc  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which  oy  daily  use 
Rat  almost  lost  its  sense;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  onmourned,  'twill  fall 
Lilce  choicest  music." 

Help  others  and  you  relieve  yourself.  Go 
out  and  drive  away  the  cloud  irom  jour  dis- 
tressed neighbor's  brow,  and  yon  will  return 
with  a  lighter  heart.  Take  heed  to  the  little 
things — the  trifling,  unobserved  language  or 
action — passing  in  a  moment.  A  syllable  may 
stab  a  blessed  hope;  a  syllable  may  revive  the 
dying.  A  frown  may  crush  a  gentle  heart;  the 
smile  of  forgiveness  may  relieve  from  torture. 
He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is 
faitbfiil  also  in  much;  and  he  that  is  unjust  in 
the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much. 

CHARLES  QUILL. 

To  theTeacher.— Ablowismuohmore  easily 
given  than  a  reason. 

The  blow  should  be  withheld  and  the  reason 
given. 

Nev«r  strike  a  soholar  when  in  a  pesiioii. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  IKpIYIDUAL  ACTIOlt* 

It  is  stated  in  the  Cincinnati  Chrmdcley  that  at  an 
education  meeting  lately  held  in  thatcity,  the  Rev« 
Dr.  Beecher  related  the  following  **  dreaiOf*'  beinjg* 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  importance  of  indi* 
vidual  action — ami  showing  that  in  our  r«publictn 
countrv,  although  it  is  only  the  mass  wliicb  acts 
through  the  laws,  it  is  the  individhml  which  moves 
the  mass. 

<<  He  said  he  had  a  dream,  which,  like  oOier 
dreams,  did  not  wholly  express  itself,  and  in  which 
some  of  the  natural  objects  had  the  power  of fpeech. 
He  was  travelling  near  the  sources  of  the  MonoU'* 
gahela,  and,  in  passing  over  a  rough  country,  at 
every  short  distance  met  a  little  stream,  which  he 
could  step  over;  but  all  of  them  were  going  the 
same  way.  *At  last,  he  asked  one  where  be  was 
going  T  *  Why,'  replied  the  little  rill,  *  I  am  going 
to  New  Orleans.  I  heard  the  people  there  want  a 
rreat'  canal,  a  thousand  miles  long,  and  fifteen 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  I  am  roing  to  help  make 
it.' — *  And  pray  what  can  you  do  ?  I  can  step  over 
you.  What  can  Tou  do  V — <I  dont  know  what  I 
can  do,  but  I  shall  be  there.'  And  so  W^gj  '^ 
hurried  on.  He  came  to  another,  and  atftea  the 
same  question,  and  received  the  same  answer.  All 
were  hurrying  on  to  make  the  grtal  canal,  in 
which  the  steamships  of  the  West,  with  their  heavy 
burdens,  were  to  be  transported.  On  the  heads  of 
the  Alleghany,  the  Sciofa,  and  the  Mississippi,  he 
fotmd  thousands  more  of  little  streams,  htirnea  on 
by  the  same  impulses,  and  which,  while  he  yet 
spoke  to  them,  passed  out  of  sight. .  None  knew 
what  he  could  do,  but  all  were  determined  to  do 
somethinr.  He  passed  on  until  he  came  to  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  and  there  he  found  the  canal 
was  made.  The  noble  steamships  rode  proudly  on 
its  surface;  and  as  its  waters  diminished,  they  were 
again  replenished  to  the  brim  by  every  mountain 
spring  and  every  stream.  Thus  do  the  little  rills 
make  the  stream,  the  stream  the  river,  till  the  united 
waten  of  the  whole  pour  on  their  way,  rejoicing, 
to  the  glorious  ocean.  So  is  man  to  the  mass,  and 
the  mass  to  the  grand  tide  of  human  albirs.  Eaeh 
little  mortal,  weak  and  weary  thou§^h  he  be,  can 
do  something  in  makinr  up  the  mig^hty  stream  of 
human  events,  as  it  rolls  on  to  the  ocean  of  eter- 
nity.— Temp.  jSd> 

STATE   CONVENTION  OF    COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In  accordance  with  the  discretion  vetted  in  Qt,by 
the  State  Conrenlion  held  at  Utica  in  May  last,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  several  of  the  De- 
puties, the  undersigned  hereby  give  notice,  that  a  Con- 
vention of  CoiTim  SopBamTKRoaitTt  of  Common  Scholt, 
win  be  held  at  the  CArrroi.  in  the  City  of  Ai.tAirT,  en 
WaoiiBtoAv,  the  nth  day  of  Bfay,  intt.,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.:  for  the  purpote  of  adopting  tueh  meaturet  u 
may  lead  "  to  promote  Sound  Education,  elevate  the 
character  and  qualifleations  of  teachers,  improve  the 
means  of  instruction,  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
schools  committed  to  their  charge." 

The  important  changes,  which  the  law  of  the  latt 
tettion  hat  introduced  into  our  Common  School  Sys- 
tem, rendert  it  etpecially  detirable  that  a  fhll  attend- 
ance thonld  be  had ;  at  it  it  intended  to  be  ttriotly  a 

kiM«A««0  Contention. 

THEODORE  F.  KING. 
DAVID  a  WOODEN. 
ALEXANDER  FONDAi 
SAMUEL  8.  RANDALL, 
RRANCIS  DWIOBT, 
CommiiUt  to  call  Slate  Conttutif^t* 

Snidtrict  Scijool  loitrnal. 

Is  pubUthed  on  the  Itt  of  each  month— Oflfls  New 

State  BaU. 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  ACT,  WITH  EXPLANATIONS. 


AN  ACT  mmtvMmtory  of  the  several  acte  rela- 
ting to  Common  Schools. 

Passed  AprU  17,  1843. 

The  Petmleqf  the  State  qf  Nevo-York  repre- 
unted  in  Senate  and  Aeeembiy,  do  enact  at  /ol" 

Sectioic  1.  The  offices  of  commissioners  and 
inspectors  oi  common  schools  are  hereby  abol* 
ithed.  * 

§  2.  There  shall  hereafter  be  annually  elect- 
ed in  each  of  the  towns  of  this  state,  at  the 
same  time  and^n^  the  same  manner  that  other 
town  officer  are  chosen,  an  officer  to  be  denomi« 
aated  **  Town  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools/'  who  in  addition  to  the  powers  and 
duties  hereinafter  conferred  and  imposed,  shfiU 
perform  all  the  duties,  and  be  subject  to  ail  the 
restrictions  and  liabilities  now  by  law  imposed 
upon  commissioners  and  inspectors  of  common 
schools,  except  as  otherwise  herein  provided. 
It  shall  be  his  duty,  within  ten  days  after  his 
election,  to  execute  to  the  supervisor  of  his  town 
and  file  with  the  town  clerk,  a  bond  with  one  or 
more  sufficient  sureties^  to  be  approved  of  by 
said  supervisor  by  endorsement  over  his  signa- 
ture on  said  bond,  in  the  penalty  of  double  the 
amount  of  school  money  which  his  town  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  during  the  year  prece- 
ding that  fbr  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  application  and  legal 
disbursement  of  all  th^  school  money  coming 
into  his  hands.  In  case  such  bond  shall  not  be 
executed  anJ  filed  within  the  time  herein  spe« 
cified,  the  office  of  such  town  superintendent 
shall  be  deemed  vacant,  and  such  or  other  va- 
cancy shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  va- 
cancies in  the  office  of  commissioners  of  com- 
mon schools  are  now  bv  law  directed  to  be  filled. 
Such  town  superintendent  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
compensation  of  one  dollar  and  twenty- five 
cents  for  every  day  necessarily  spent  in  the  dis- 
char&re  of  the  duties  of  his  omce,  to  be  audited 
and  allowed  as  other  town  charges. 

§  3.  In  the  erection  or  aKeration  of  a  school 
dtttrtct,  the  trustees  of  any  district  to  he  affect- 


I  ed  thereby,  may  apply  to  the  supervisor  and 
>  town  clerk  to  be  associated  with  the  town  super- 
intendent ;  an  J  their  action  shall  be  final  unless 
duly  appealed  from  ;  the  compensation  of  the 
supervisor  and  town  clerk  when  thus  associated, 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  town  superin- 
tendent. 

§  4.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county, 
in  which  there  shall  be  more  than  one  hundrea 
and  fifty  school  districts,  majr  appoint  two 
county  superintendents,  or  one  in  their  discre* 
tion  ;  and  at  all  such  appointments  hereafter 
made,  the  l^oard  shall  divide  the  county  into  two 
convenient  districts,  designating  the  person  ap- 
pointed for  each  district  respectively,  when 
there  shall  be  two  appointed ;  but  no  share 
of  the  public  money  shall  hereafter  be  ap- 
portioned to  any  county  in  which  a  county 
superintendent  shall  not  have  been  appointed, 
unless  by  order  of  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools. 

§  5.  Any  county  superintendent  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  whenever  in  his  judgment  Suffi- 
cient cause  for  such  removal  e^sts  ;  and  the 
vacancy  thereby  occasioned  shall  be  supplied  by 
appointment  under  his  hand  and  official  8eal,unttl 
the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  county  in  which  such  vacancy  exists.  A 
copy  of  the  order  making  such  removal,  speci- 
fying the  causes  thereof^ shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  to  be^  by 
him  laid  before  the  board  at  their  first  meeting. 

§  6.  The  moiety  of  the  compensation  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  any  county  payable 
by  the  state,  shall  not  hereafter  be  paid,  except 
upon  the  production  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  that  the  county  superintendent  has  con. 
formed  to  the  instructions  of  the  department 
and  also  made  the  annual  report  required  by 
law. 

§  7.  All  appeak  now  authorized  by  law  to  be 
brou$;ht  to  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  shall  first  be  presented  to  the  county 
superintendent  of  the    county,    or  section  of 
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eounty  in  which  the  subject  matter  of  such  ap- 
peal shall  have  originated^  in  the  same  manner 
as  now  provided  in  relation  to  appeals  to  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  who  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  examine  and 
decide  the  same;  and  where  the  district  in 
which  the  subject  matter  of  such  appeal  shall 
have  arisen,  shall  be  a  joint  district,  embracing 
portions  of  two  counties  or  towns,  such  appeal 
shall  be  brought  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  county  or  section  in  which  the  school  house 
of  such  district  shall  be  located.  The  decision 
of  such  county  superintendent  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive,  unless  appealed  from  to  the  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  withm  fifteen  days 
after  the  service  of  a  copy  of  such  decision  up- 
on the  parties  respectively.  And  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  may 
be  made  in  fiAeen  days,  as  now  provided  by  law 
in  relation  to  appeals  fVom  districts,  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools. 

§  Si  Certificates  of  qualification  hereafter 
granted  to  applicants  by  county  superintendents, 
shall  either  be  general,  in  the  form  heretofore 
prescribed  under  the  authority  of  law,  in  which 
case  they  shall  be  valid  throughout  the  district 
of  the  county  superintendent  panting  the  certi- 
ficate until  annulled ;  or  special,  in  which  case 
the  town  in  which  such  applicant  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  teach  shall  be  specified ;  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  in  force  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year. 

§  9.  The  consent  of  the  town  superintendent 
shall  not  be  requisite  to  the  annulling  of  any 
certificate  of  qualification  granted  by  any  coun- 
ty superintendent. 

§  10.  The  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
on  the  recommendation  of  any  county  superin- 
tendent, or  on  such  other  evidence  as  may  be 
satisfactory  to  him,  may  ^ant  certificates  of 
qualification  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office, 
which  shall  be  evidence  that  the  holder  of  such 
certificate  is  well  qualified  in  respect  to  moral 
character,  learning  and  ability,  to  teach  any  dis- 
trict  school  within  this  state  ;  which  certificate 
•hall  be  valid  until  duly  revoked  by  the  superin- 
tendent. 

§  -ll.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  the  sever- 
al counties,  may  audit  and  allow  the  accounts  of 
the  county  superintendents  of  their  respective 
counties,  rendered  under  oath,  for  postage  on 
their  necessary  official  communications  with  the 
inhabitants  and  officers  of  the  several  districts 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

§  12.  The  trustees  of  each  of  the  several 
school  districts  next  hereafter  to  be  chosen, 
shall  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes,  to  be 
numbered  one,  two  and  three ;  the  term  of  office 
of  the  first  class  shall  be  one  year,  of  the  se- 
cond, two,  and  of  the  third,  three  ;  and  one 
trustee  only  shall  thereafter  annually  be  elect- 
ed, who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years, 
and  until  a  successor  shall  be  duly  elected  or 
appointed.  In  case  r>f  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
either  of  the  trustees,  during  the  period  for 
which  he  or  they  shall  have  been  respectively 
elected,  the  person  or  persons  chosen  or  appoint- 
ed to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  hold  the  office  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  so  becoming  vacant. 
i  13.  Whenever  the  trustees  of  any  school 


district  shall  discover  any  error  in  a  tax  list  or 
rate  bill  made  out  by  them,  prior  to  the  expen* 
diture  of  the  amount  therein  directed  to  be 
raised,  they  may  refund  any  amount  improper- 
ly collected  on  such  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  and 
amend  and  correct  such  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  in 
conformity  to  law ;  and  whenever  more  than 
one  renewal  of  a  warrant  for  the  collection  of 
any  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  may  become  necessary 
in  any  district,  the  trustees  may  make  such  fur- 
ther renewal,  with  the  written  approbation  of 
the  toWn  superintendent  of  the  town  in  which 
the  school  house  of  said  district  shall  be  loca- 
ted, to  be  endorsed  upon  such  warrant. 

§  14.  The  annual  reports  required  by  law  of 
trustees  of  school  districts,  shall  be  made  and 
transmitted  to  the  town  superintendents,  be- 
tween the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  January  in 
each  year,  who  shall  file  the  same  in  the  office 
of  the  town  clerk. 

§  15.  In  faiaking  the  apportionment  of  public 
money,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  superin- 
tendent to  designate  the  respective  proportions 
of  teachers'  and  library  money  belonging  to  each 
district,  and  to  pay  over  So  much  as  is  designa- 
ted teacher's  money,  on  the  written  order  of  a 
majority  of  the  trustees  of  each  district,  to  the 
teachers  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  No  por- 
tion of  the  teacher's  fund  shall  hereafter  be  ap- 
portioned or  paid  to  any  district  or  part  of  a 
district,  unless  it  shall  appear  from  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  trustees,  that  a  school  had 
been  kept  for  the  length  of  time  now  required 
by  law  by  a  duly  qualified  teacher,  and  that  no 
other  than  a  duly  qualified  teacher  had  at  any 
time  during  the  year  for  more  than  one  month 
been  employed  to  teach  the  school  in  said  dis- 
trict ;  and  no  portion  of  the  library  money  shall 
be  apportioned  or  paid  to  any  district  or  part  of 
a  district,  unless  it  shall  appear  from  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  trusteed,  that  the  library 
money  received  at  the  last  preceding  apportion- 
ment was  duW  expended  according  to  law,  on  or 
before  the  nrst  day  of  October  subsequent  to 
stfch  apportionment. 

§  16.  The  moneys  directed  to  be  distributed 
to  the  several  school  districts  of  this  state,  by 
the  fourth  section  of  chapter  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  shall  continue  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  books  for  a  district  library  until 
otherwise  directed  by  law ;  but  whenever  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  district  library  of  any 
district  numbering  over  fifty  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  shall  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty- five ;  or  of  i^ny  district 
numbering  fifty  children  or  less,  between  the 
said  ages,  shall  exceed  one  hunared  volumes, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  (qualified  to  vote 
therein,  may,  at  a  special  meeting  duly  notified 
for  that  purpose,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  ap- 
propriate the  whole,  or  any  part  of  library  mo- 
ney belonging  to  the  district  for  the  current 
year,  to  the  purchase  of  maps,  globes,  black- 
boards, or  other  scientific  apparatus,  for  the  use 
of  the  school. 

§  17.  The  subscriptions  authorized  by  section 
thirty-two  of  the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-one,  may  be  renewed  from 
year  to  year  by  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions in  said  section  prescribed. 

§  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor 
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•id  jvstieM  of  each  of  the  towns  in  this  state, 
on  the  first  day  of  June  next,  by  writing  under 
their  hands  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  town 
derk,  to  designate  one  of  the  electors  of  each 
town  as  town  superintendent  of  common  schools 
under  this  act ;  and  the  person  so  desi^ated 
shall  perform  all  the  duties,  and  be  subject  to 
aO  the  liabilities  imposed  or  conferred  by  this 
act  on  town  superintendents,  and  shall  hold 
his  office  until  the  next  annual  town  meeting. 

§  19.  Sections   five    of  chapter  three  hund- 
red and  thirty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  ! 
and  thirty-nine,   and  twelve,  of  chapter  two  , 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the    laws  of  eighteen  I 
hundred  and  forty-one,  and  all  other  such  pro- 
visions of  law  as  are  repugnant  to,  or  incon- 1 


sistent  with,  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are 
hereby  repealed ;  but  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  af- 
fect any  of  the  local  provisions  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools  in  any 
of  the  incorporated  cities  or  villages  or  towns 
of  this  state. 

$  20.  The  officers  heretofore  chosen  or  ap- 
pointed under  the  thirty-sixth  section  of  chap- 
ter two  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  laws  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  forty-one,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  by  the  name  of  ''County 
Superintendents  of  Common  Schools." 

§  21.  This  act  shall  not  Uke  efiect  until  the 
first  day  of  June  next. 


EXPOSITION,  &c. 


The  late  act  of  the  Leg^islature,  amendatory  of 
the  several  statutes  relating  to  Common  Schools, 
having  in  many  important  respects  changed  and 
modified  the  existing  system,  the  Superintend- 
ent has  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him,  although 
not  specially  required  so  to  dp,  to  give  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  to 
point  out  the  principal  duties  of  the  several  offi- 
cers charged  with  its  administration .  He  avails 
himself  of  the  occasion  to  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  generally,  and  especially  those 
more  directly  interested  in  primary  education, 
upon  the  unsnimity  with  which  the  Legislature 
have  given  their  sanction  and  that  of  their  con- 
stituents, to  the  improved  system  of  public  in- 
struction, whtch,  aft(*r  patient  and  mature  deli- 
beration, they  have  seen  fit  to  adopt.  In  this 
country,  no  systems  however  perfect,  no  enact- 
ments however  enlightened,  and  no  authority 
however  constituted,  can  attain  to  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  their  object,  however  praise- 
wiirthy  and  laudable,  without  the  hearty  and 
efficient  co-operation  of  public  sentiment.  Aid- 
ed by  this  co-operation,  the  most  important  re- 
sults may  be  anticipated  from  the  most  simple 
organization.  The  repeated  and  solemn  recog- 
nition by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  of 
the  interests  of  popular  education  and  public  in- 
struction, the  nearly  unan'mous  adoption  of  a 
system,  commended  to  the  public  favor  as  well 
by  practical  experience,  as  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  our 
own  and  other  countries;  and  the  simplification 
of  much  of  the  complicated  machinery  which 
served  only  to  encumber  and  impede  the  opera- 
tion of  that  system;  these  indications  afford  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  not  only  of  the  impor- 
tance  which  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow-citizens 
attach  to  the  promotion  of  sound  intellectual  and 
moral  instruction,  but  of  their  determination  to 
place  our  Common  Schools,  where  this  instruc- 
tion is  chiefly  dispensed  to  the  children  of  the 
State,  upon  a  footing  which  shall  enable  them 
most  effectually^  to  accomplish  the  great  objects 
of  their  institution. 

It  is  upon  the  extent  and  permanency  of  this 
feeling,  that  the  Department  relies:  and  this 
spirit  to  which  it  appeals,  in  looking  forward  to 
the  just  appreciation  and  judicious  improvement 
of  those  means  of  moral  and  mental  enlighten- 
ment which  the  beneficent  policy  of  the  State  has 
placed  at  the  dispos^^l  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  districts.  The  renovation  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools,  distributed  as  they  are,  over  every 


section  of  our  entire  territory,  their  elevation 
and  expansion  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
requirements  of  science  and  mental  progress, 
and  their  capability  of  laying  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  character  and  usefulness,  must 
depend  upon  the  intelligent  and  fostering  cul- 
ture which  the^  shall  receive  at  the  hands  of 
those  to  whose  immediate  charge  they  are  com- 
mitted. There  is  no  institution  within  the  range 
of  civilization,  upon  which  so  much,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  depends — upon  which  hang  so  many 
and  such  important  issues  to  the  future  well  be- 
ing of  individuals  and  communities,  as  the  com- 
mon District  School.  It  is  through  that  alembic 
that  the  lessons  of  the  nursery  and  the  family 
fire-side,  the  earliest  instructions  in  pure  mo- 
rality,  and  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  so- 
cial circle  are  distilled;  and  from  it,  those  les- 
sons are  destined  to  assume  that  tinge  and  hue 
which  are  permanently  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  character  and  the  afe.  Is  it  too  much  then 
to  ask  or  to  expect  of  parents,  that  laying  aside 
ail  minor  considerations,  abandoning  all  contro- 
versies and  dissensions  amons  themselves  in  re- 
ference to  local,  partisan  and  purely  selfish  ob- 
jects,  or  postponing  them  at  least,  until  the  inte- 
rests of  their  children  are  placed  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  these  irritating  topics,  they  will  con- 
secrate their  undivided  energies  to  the  advance- 
ment and  improvement  of  these  beneficent  insti- 
tutions? 

The  sum  of  $275,000  is  annually  appropriated 
from  the  Common  School  Fund,  and  paid  over 
on  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year  to  the 
Treasurers  of  the  several  counties,  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  each  as  ascertained  at  the 
last  preceding  census.  The  apportionment  of 
this  fund  among  the  several  counties,  towns  and 
wards  of  the  State,  is  made  by  the  Superintend- 
ent in  the  ^ear  next  succeeding  each  enu- 
meration of  inhabitants,  State  or  national,  and 
whenever  any  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
fund  takes  place.  A  sum  equal  to  that  so  appor- 
tioned to  each  town  and  county,  is  required  by 
law,  annually  to  be  raised  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  such  county,  on  the  taxable  pro- 
perty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  towns 
and  wards;  and  whenever  the  inhabitants  of  any 
town  shall  at  their  annual  town  meeting,  by 
vote  direct  an  additional  amount,  not  exceeding 
the  amount  apportioned  to  such  town  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  io  be  raised,  such  addition- 
al amount  is  to  be  assessed  on  the  town  by  the 
Supervisors.    In  addition  to  these  funds,  many 
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towns  possess  a  local  fbnd,  principally  arising 
from  the  avails  of  Gospel  and  School  lot«, 
originally  reserved  in  the  sale  of  the  State  lands. 
Fifty- five  thousand  dollars  of  the  State  appro, 
priation,  and  a  corresponding  amount  raised  up- 
on the  several  counties  by  tax,  (or  ont-fifth  of 
the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  the  additional  amount 
raised  by  vote  of  the  inhabitants  at  town  meet- 
ings, ana  local  funds)  are  exclusively  appropria- 
ted by  law,  in  the  first  instance,  and  permanently 
with  the  exception  hereafter  to  be  noted,  to  the 
purchase  of  suitable  books  for  a  District  Libra- 
ry. The  residue  is  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  wages  of  duly  qualified 
teachers.  The  share  apportioned  to  and  raised 
upon  each  town,  is  required  to  be  paid  over  im- 
mediately upon  its  receipt,  to  the  Town  Supxr- 
iNTKNDENT.  This  officcr  is  to  be  appointed  for 
the  present  year,  on  the  first  day  of  June  next, 
by  the  Supervisor  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  of 
the  respective  towns,  and  thereafter  to  be  annu- 
ally elected  at  town  meetings;  and  is  required 
within  ten  days  after  such  election  or  appoint- 
ment, to  execute  to  the  Supervisor  and  file  with 
the  Town  Clerk  of  his  town,  a  bond  with  one 
or  more  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  of  by 
said  Supervisor  by  his  enaorsement  thereon,  in 
the  penalty  of  double  the  amount  of  the  school 
money  received  in  his  town  from  all  sources, 
daring  the  preceding  year,  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  application  and  legal  disbursement  of  all 
the  school  money  coming  into  his  hand.  A  form 
for  this  bond  is  hereto  appended. 

1.  The  first  duty  of  the  Town  Superintendent 
relates  to  the  apportionment  of  school  money 
among  the  several  districts  and  parts  of  districts, 
the  reports  from  which  shall  have  been  duly 
made  m  accordance  with  law.  This  apportion- 
ment is  by  law  required  to  be  made  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April ,  or  in  case  of  the  receipt  of  the 
school  money,  and  ''  all  the  reportt  from  the  se- 
veral school  districts"  before  that  time,  within 
ten  days  thereafter.  The  annual  reports  of 
Trustees  are  now  required  to  be  made  and  IranM' 
milted  to  the  Town  Sttt)erinlendent,  between  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  January  in  each  year;  and 
the  public  money  from  all  sources  is  payable  im- 
mediately after  its  receipt  on  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  hereaf- 
ter the  annual  apportionment  of  school  moneys, 
will  take  place  as  early  as  the  first  of  March  in 
each  year.  If  the  reports  of  the  respective 
Trustees  are  made  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  law,  ample  opportunity  will  be  afibrded  to 
the  Town  Superintendent  to  point  out  all  errors 
and  deficiencies  in  them,  and  to  enable  the  Trus- 
tees either  to  make  the  necessary  corrections  or 
to  appl^  to  the  Department  for  relief,  before  the 
apportionment  is  finally  made.  In  making  the 
apportionment,  the  Town  Superintendent  is  first 
to  assign  to  each  district,  from  which  the  neces- 
sary report  has  been  received,  or  which  is  enti- 
tled to  share  in  the  apportionment,  its  propor- 
tion of  the  public  money  received  iVom  all  sour- 
ces, according  to  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  detonating 
the  respective  proportions  of  teachers  ana  library 
money  belouging  to  each  district.  This  designa- 
tion will  be  most  readily  made  by  deducting 
fVom  the  aggregate  sum  to  be  distributed  one- 
fifth  of  double  the  amottnt  apportioned  by  the 
State f  and  received  (Vom  the  County  Treasurer, 
and  making  the    apportionment   accordingly. 


The  teachers'  money  is  to  be  paid  over  **  on  the 
written  order  of  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  of 
each  district,  to  the  teachers  entitled  to  receive 
the  same."    It  wiU  therefore  be  incumbent  on 
the  Town  Snperintendent  to  satisfy  himself, 
both  of  the  genuineness  of  the  order,  and  that 
the  person  presenting  it  has  the  certificate  of  the 
Trustees  that  he  is  or  was  a  teacher  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  duly  qualified  according  to  law.    In 
order  to  entitle  a  district  to  its  share  of  teachers' 
money,  it  must  appear  from  its  annual  report, 
''that  a  school  had   been  kept  therein  for  at 
least  four  months  during  the  year,  ending  at  the 
date  of  such  report  by  a  qualified  teacher,"  of- 
fer obtaining  a  eertiftcate  of  competency  fVom 
the  proper  authority;  that  all  the  teachers'  mo- 
ney received  durinjg^  the  year  has  been  expended 
in  the  payment  oi  such  teacher;  **  that  no  other 
than  a  dtuy  qualified  teacher  had  at  any  time  du" 
ring  the  year  for  more  than  one  month  been  em* 
ployed  to  teach  the  school  in  said  district;"  and 
such  report  must,  in  all  other  respects,  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  and  the  requisitions  and  in- 
structions of  the  Superintendent,  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  law.    In  other  words,  it  must  be  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent,  and  must 
contain  all  the  information  required  by  law  and 
by  the  Department  to  be  given.    With  the  am- 
ple opportunities  afibrded  for  correction  and  for 
the  interposition  of  the  Department  when  requi- 
site, prior  to  the  apportionment,  it  will  hereaf- 
ter be  expected  that  the  apportionment  of  teach- 
ers' money  will  be  made  with  reference  exclu- 
sively to  the  reports  and  orders  of  the  Depart- 
ment, then  before  the  Town  Superintendent; 
and  no  application  subsequently  made  for  the 
interposition  of  the  Department  will  be  regard- 
ei,  unless  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  delay  is  given. 

The  Library  money  is  to  be  paid  over  to,  or  on 
the  order  of,  a  majority  of  the  Trustees,  on  its  ap- 
pearing from  the  annual  report  that ''  the  libra- 
ry money  received  at  the  last  preceding  appor- 
tionment was  duly  expended  according  to  law, 
(in  the  purchase  of  books  suitable  fbra  District 
Library,  or  in  the  purchase  of  maps,  globes, 
black  boards  or  other  scientific  apparatus  for  the 
use  of  the  schools,  in  the  cases  and  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  late  Uw,  and  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered)  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  October  subsequent  to  such  apportionment." 
The  report  must  uniformly  be  accompanied  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  Library;  and  must  state  ac- 
curately the  number  of  volumes  and  their  con- 
dition; and  when  the  money  has  been  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  &c.  the  authority 
under  which  such  expenditure  has  been  made, 
and  a  full  and  particular  inventory  of  the  arti- 
cles purchased,  must  be  specifically  reported. 

2.  The  next  duty  of  the  Town  Superintend- 
ent in  the  order  of  time,  is  the  examination  and 
licensing  of  teachers,  and  the  visitation  and  in- 
spection of  the  schools.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
ant  and  responsible  task;  and  npon  its  proper 
fulfilment,  depends  in  a  very  essential  degree, 
the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  District 
Schools.  If  none  but  properly  qualified  teach- 
ers are  permitted  to  find  their  way  to  our 
schools:  if  the  certificate  of  the  examining  offi- 
cer, and  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  are  given 
only  to  those  who  are  intellectually  and  morally 
fitted  adequately  to  discharge  the  high  duties  of 
instroctort  of  youth,  *'  apt  to  teach,"  competent   ^ 
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to  eommviiicate  instniction  in  the  mode  best 
•dapted  to  deyelope  the  various  faculties  of  the 
expanding  mind,  patterns  alike  of  moral  and  so- 
cial excellence;  these  elementary  institutions 
will  speedily  become  the  fitting  temples  of  sci- 
ence, the  nurseries  of  virtue,  and  the  pride  and 
boast  of  the  State.  Hitherto  this  duty  has  been 
deplorably  neglected;  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences are  ever^  where  yislble  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  District  School,  the  substitution  of 
private  and  select  schools  of  every  ^ade,  the 
low  estimation  in  which  the  profession  of  the 
teacher  is  held,  and  the  miserable  pittance — too 
often  most  costly  in  its  utmost  scantiness — which 
is  relunctanUy  doled  out  to  the  needy  and  destitute 
adventurer.  A  thorough  reform  in  this  respect, 
is  imperatively  demanded  as  well  by  public  sen- 
timent, as  by  a  just  regard  to  the  paramount  in- 
terests of  education;  and  no  considerations  of 
temporarj  convenience  to  a  particular  district, 
of  favor  to  individuals,  or  of  regard  to  the  pre- 
judices or  preferences  of  inhabitants  or  trustees, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  hereafter  be  permitted  in  any 
case  to  sway  the  action  of  the  certifying  officer, 
or  incline  him,  either  to  the  ught  or  the  leA, 
from  the  plain  path  of  duty  and  obligation.  A 
certificate,  should  in  no  case,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, be  granted  unless  the  candidate  is 
foand  upon  a  careful  examination,  well  qtuUifi- 
9d  to  iniiruet  in  all  the  ordinary  branches  usual- 
ly taught  in  Common  Schools — thoroughly  ver- 
sed in  the  principles  of  elementary  science-*ca- 
pable  of  readily  applying  them  to  any  given 
case,  and  able  to  communicate  with  facility ^  the 
results  of  his  knowledge;  and  unless  in  addition 
to  this,  his  character  and  demeanor  are  irre- 
proachable, his  habits  exemplary,  and  his  moral 
principles  undoubted.  In  order  as  well  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  impressions  resulting  from  the  ex- 
amination were  well  founded, as  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  schools,  the  Town  Superintendent  should  fre- 
quently and  periodically  vitit  and  insvect  the 
schools;  and  whenever  practicable,  should  be  ac- 
companied by  the  County  Superintendent,  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  districts  and  such  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend.  It 
would  be  attended  with  the  happiest  effects  up- 
on the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  schools 
if  the  Town  Superintendent  would  annually 
make  to  the  County  Superintendent,  a  detailed 
report  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  se- 
veral schools  within  his  town,  and  of  the  influ- 
ences, prosperous  or  adverse,  by  which  their  ad- 
ministration during  the  current  year  had  been 
distinguished. 

The  certificates  of  qualification  granted  by 
Town  Superintendents  are  to  remain  m  force  for 
one  year  only;  are  available  only  within  the 
town  for  which  they  were  granted;  may  be  an- 
nulled at  any  time  by  the  officer  granting  them, 
or  his  successor,  giving  ten  days  notice  in  wri- 
ting, of  intention  to  annul  the  same  to  the  teach- 
er and  trustees,  or  by  the  County  Superintend- 
ent* with  the  consent  of  the  Town  Superintend- 
ent, without  such  notice,  and  is  to  be  in  the 
form  heretofore  prescribed  by  the  Department, 
substituting  the  words  **  Town  Superintendent" 
for  "  Inspectors." 

3.  Another  function  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, devolved  upon  Town  Superintendents  by 
the  existing  law,  is  the/ormof ton  and  alteration 
^  school  diitricti.    Whenever,  however,  the 


Trustees  of  any  district  to  be  afipected  by  such 
formation  or  alteration,  shall  desire,  the  Super- 
visor and  Town  Clerk  may  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty;  and  in  joint 
districts,  joint  boards  must  of  course  be  formed 
in  either  event.  The  general  principles  which 
should  govern  in  the  formation  and  alteration  of 
school  districts,  have  repeatedly  been  laid  down 
by  the  present  Superintendent  and  his  predeces- 
sors, and  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  Com- 
mon School  Decisions,  the  instructions  to  Com- 
missioners in  the  *'  Laws,  &c.  relating  to  Com- 
mon Schools,"  distributed  in  1841,  and  the  Dis- 
trict School  Journal  from  its  commencement  tc 
the  present  period,  all  of  which  will  be  trans- 
mitted upon  application  to  the  respective  Town 
Superintendents,  where  they  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  Commissioners,  to  whom  they  have 
been  already  forwarded,  or  from  the  County 
Superintendent.  The  great  aim  should  be  to 
form,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  permanent 
and  efficient  districts,  competent  both  in  respect 
to  taxable  property  and  number  of  children,  to 
sustain  good  schools,  for  from  eight  to  ten 
months  of  each  year,  and  afibrding  all  requisite 
facilities  for  the  regular  attendance  of  all  the 
children  entitled  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  school.  Whenever  alterations  may  become 
necessary  or  expedient,  the  utmost  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  the  general  co-operation  of 
the  inhabitants  interested,  and  to  avoid  all  those 
sources  of  contention  and  discord  which  are  so 
fatal  to  the  prosperity,  harmony  and  efficiency 
of  the  district.  It  is  better  to  submit  to  many 
temporary  and  local  inconveniences,  than  to  ha- 
zard the  disastrous  results  which  almost  uni- 
formly follow  any  general  dissatisfaction  with 
contemplated  alterations,  even  though  such  al- 
terations may  upon  the  whole  be  judicious  and 
advantageous.  ''  The  good  sense  of  a  district 
may  be  relied  upon,  to  perceive  ultimately  its 
true  interest,  and  the  loss  of  time  in  attaining 
the  desired,  end  is  unimportant  when  compared 
with  the  consequences  of  defeating  the  wishes 
of  a  decided  majority^"  or  even  of  a  respectable 
minority  ''of  a  district."  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  forms  of  the  necessarjr  orders 
in  the  formation  and  alteration  of  districts,  the 
appraisal  of  district  property,  &c.  will  be  found 
in  the  ''  Laws  relating  to  Common  Schools," 
and  the  instructions  of  the  Superintendent  under 
the  head  of  **  Commissioners;"  and  may  easily 
be  varied  to  meet  the  exigency  of  each  case,  un- 
der the  existing  law. 

4.  The  Town  Superintendents  are  also  to 
prosecute  for  and  collect  the  various  penalties 
imposed  by  law,  for  violation  or  neglect  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  several  officers  of  school  dis- 
tricts, where  no  other  provision  is  made  there- 
for. Their  duties  under  this  head,  will  be  found 
summed  up  at  page  116  of  the  volume  last  refer- 
red to.  , 

5.  Whenever  any  second  or  subsequent  renew- 
al of  a  School  District  warrant  may  for  any  rea- 
son become  necessary  or  advisable,  the  consent 
of  the  Town  Superintendent  to  such  renewal,  to 
be  endorsed  on  such  warrant,  is  required  by  the 
late  law.  This  enactment  restores* the  law  as 
it  formerly  stood  in  relation  to  the  power  of 
Trustees  of  districts  to  renew  a  warrant  once; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  prompt  collection  of  taxes 
and  rate  bills  is  in  many  important  respects  de« 
iirable;  and  as  such  collection  may  always  be 
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secured  by  requiring  a  bond  of  the  collector — a 
practice  which  is  too  often  neglected — the  Town 
Superintendent  should  require  a  valid  and  satis- 
factory reason  for  any  renewal  after  the  first, 
before  consenting  to  it. 

6.  The  annual  report  of  the  Town  Superin- 
tendent will  be  made  at  ,the  same  time,  trans- 
mitted to  the  same  officer ,  contain  the  same  in- 
formation, and  be  in  the  same  form,  with  the 
requisite  verbal  modifications  as  now  prescribed 
by  law  »nd  the  instructions  contained  in  the  di- 
rections  to  Commissioners  in  the  volume  of 
laws  relating  to  Common  Schools.  The  neces- 
sary forms  may  be  procured  from  the  Commis- 
sioners or  County  Superintendent,  or  from  this 
Department,  on  application  through  the  latter. 

7.  At  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  the 
Town  Snperinten(lent  is  required  to  render  an 
accurate  account  to  his  successor,  of  all  his  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements;  to  pay  over  any  bal- 
ances remaining  in  his  hands,  and  to  deliver  up 
all  books,  papers  and  records  appertaining  to 
his  office. 

Having  thus  recapitulated  the  principal  du- 
ties devolved  by  the  existing  laws  upon  the  Town 
Superintendent,  it  remains  only  to  add  that  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  substitu- 
ting this  officer  in  the  place  of  the  three  Com- 
missioners   and    two    Inspectors,    previously 
charged  with  the  performance  of  these  duties 
was  to  place  the  general  supervision  of  the 
School  districts  of  each  town  under  his  imme- 
diate charge;  to  hold  him  strictly  responsible  as 
well  for  the  faithful  administration  of  their  fi- 
nancial afiairs,  as  for  the.  character,  efficiency 
and  progress  of  their  schools;  to  invest  hi^l  with 
all  the  necessary  powers  and  authority  for  the 
satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  duties  thus 
devolved  upon  him;  and  through  his  agency  to 
give  an  additional  and  efi*ective  impulse  to  that 
system  of  Common  School  education,  to  which 
their  sanction  had  been  so  decisively  given. 
Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Trustees  and  in- 
habitants of  the  several  districts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  County  and  State  Superintendent  on  the 
other,  the  Town  Superintendent  has  tt  in  his 
power  to  exercise  a  most  important  and  saluta- 
ry influence  upon  the  great  interests  of  public 
instruction.    It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
appointing  power  for  the  present  year,  and  the 
electors  of  the  several  towns,  in  each  succeed- 
ing year,  will  properly  appreciate  the  high  func- 
tions cast  upon  this  officer;  that  they  will  avail 
themselves,  irrespective  of  all  personal  or  par- 
tisan considerations,  of  the  highest  attainable 
mental  and  moral  qualifications  in  their  selec- 
tion of  the  individual  to  be  charged  with  these 
responsible  duties;  and  that  the  subject  of  their 
choice  will  devote  himself  assiduously  and  faith- 
fully to  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  which 
he  assumes— keeping  always  in  view  that  the 
consequences  of  his  actions  are  to  extend  far  in- 
to futurity,  to  leave  their  durable  impress  upon 
the  fortunes  and  character,  temporal  and  eter- 
nal, of  future  generations-^.to  aid  in  the  perpet- 
i^tion  of  our  glorious  institutions,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  and  Christianity,  and 
in  the  general  difiusion  and  indefinite  expansion 
of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

FORMS  OF  BLANKS. 
Form  of  d£$ipiation  of  Town  Superintendent  by 
the  Supervteor  and  JuHicu  <tf  the  Peace,  {or 


a  majority  of  their  number)  for  the  present 
year,  on  the  first  day  of  June  next. 

We  the  undersigned,  Supervisor  and  Justices 

of  the  Peace  of  the  town  of in  pursuance 

of  section  eighteen  of  the  act  entitled  '^  An  act 
amendatory  of  the  several  statutes  relating  to 
Common  Schools,"  do  hereby  designate  and  ap- 
point A.  B.  one  of  the  electors  of  said  town,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Town  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
second  section  of  said  act,  until  the  next  an- 
nual town  meeting  in  said  town.  Dated  this 
first  day  of  June,  1843. 

C.  D.  Supervisor. 

G  H  l^^ic^ofthe 

l.'mIS   ^^*- 


Form  of  Bond  to  be  gitfen  by  the  Town  Superin^ 
tendent  to  the  Supervisor ,  within  ten  days  after 
his  election  or  appointment. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  A. 

9.,  C.  D.  and  E.  F.,  of  the  town  of in  the 

county  of are  held  and  firmly  bound  to  J. 

K.  Esq.  Supervisor  of  said  town,  in  the  penal 
sum  of  [double  the  amonnt  of  school  money  re- 
ceived in  said  town  from  all  sources  during  the 
preceding  year,]  to  be  paid  to  the  said  J.  K.  or 
his  successor  in  office;  to  the  which  payment, 
well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves 
and  our  legal  representatives,  jointly  and  seve- 
rally firmly  bv  these  presents.  Witness  our 
hands  and  seals  this day  of  June,  1843. 

Whereas  the  said  A.  B.  has  been  duly  elected 
[or  appointed]  Town  Superintendent,  of  Com- 
mon Schools  for  the  said  town  of  — ^  :  Now 
therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is 
such,  that  if  the  said  A.  B.  shall  faithfully  ap- 
ply and  legally  disburse,  all  the  school  money 
which  may  come  into  his  hands  during  his  term 
of  office  as  such  Town  Superintendent,  then  this 
obligation  to  be  null  and  void;  otherwise  to  re- 
main in  full  force  and  virtue. 
Signed,  sealed  and  deli-  )  A.  B.  [l.  s.] 

vered  in  presence  of     >  C.  D.  [l.  s.J 

>  E.  F.  [l.  8.] 

(Endorsement.)    "  I  hereby  approve  of  C.  D. 
and  E.  F.  as  sureties  to  the  within  bond."  J.  K. 


TRUSTEES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  Trustees  of  each  of  the  several  school 
districts  next  hereafter  to  be  Chosen,  are  requi- 
red to  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes;  the 
term  of  office  of  the  first  class  to  be  one  year: 
of  the  second,  two,  and  of  the  third,  three;  and 
one  Trustee  only  is  to  be  annually  chosen  there- 
after, who  is  to  hold  his  office  for  three  years. 
In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  at  any  time  du- 
ring the  term  for  which  any  Trustee  shall  have 
been  elected,  such  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  for  which  such  Trustee 
was  originally  elected. 

This  extension  of  the  official  term  of  Trustees 
to  three  years,  combined  with  the  annual  choice 
of  one  of  their  number,  is  regarded  as  a  very 
important  improvement  of  the  system,  securing 
as  it  does,  uniformitv,  stability  and  harmony  in 
the  councils  of  the  district,  and  preventing  that 
ignorance  of  its  previous  arrangements  and  af- 
fairs, which  has  so  frequently  been  found  not 
only  to  paraiyze  the  exertions  of  Qew  Trustees, 
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but  to  inTolve  them  in  peeuniary  embarrass- 
ment and  sabject  them  to  personal  liabilitj. 
On  the  accession  of  a  new  Trustee,  under  the 
present  arrangement,  he  will  find  two  experi- 
enced colleagues  already  in  office,  conTcrsant 
with  all  the  affairs  of  the  district,  and  able  and 
willing  to  aid  and  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
dischai^e  of  bis  duties.  All  the  deliberations 
and  actions  of  the  Board  under  this  arrange- 
ment, will  partake  of  a  ^eater  uniformity,  and 
become  more  systematic.  Teachers  will  be 
likely  to  be  retained  for  a  longer  period;  con- 
tracts will  be  likely  to  be  more  promptly  fulfill- 
ed and  taxes  and  rate  bills  to  be  more  accurate- 
ly made  out  and  more  speedily  collected;  and 
order  and  harmony  will  gradually  succeed  to  the 
chaotic  confusion  and  irregularity  which  now 
too  generally  characterize  Uie  records,  the  conn- 
cils  and  the  proceedings  of  Trustees  ignorant 
and  careless  of  their  duty,  and  anxious  only  to 
transfer  the  inextricable  embarrassments  of 
their  district,  unexplained  and  inexplicable,  to 
their  successors. 

One  important  operation  of  the  proyision  in 
question,  will  be  to  prevent  the  district  fVom 
changing  the  time  of  its  annual  meeting,  there- 
by  avoiding  those  frequent  misunderstandings 
as  to  the  period  when  officers  of  the  district  are 
to  be  chosen,  from  which  so  many  profitless  and 
vexatious  controversies  have  arisen. 

The  respective  terms  of  office  of  the  Trustees 
first  hereaiher  to  be  chosen,  are  to  be  designa- 
ted by  lot.  For  this  purpose,  three  paper  tick- 
ets may  be  prepared  and  numbered  1,  2  and  3. 
The  Trustees  will  then  respectively  draw,  and 
the  result  of  the  drawin^f  will -be  entered  upon 
the  records  of  the  district.  At  this  meeting  a 
faithful  and  strict  account  of  all  the  affairs  of 
the  district,  and  particularly  of  its  pecuniary 
engagements  and  liabilities,  should  be  required 
of  the  out  going  Trustees  and  other  officers,  ac- 
cordii^;  to  the  requisition  on  page  163  of  the  in- 
structions of  the  late  Superintendent.  Immedi- 
ately, or  as  soo«i  as  may  be  practicable  after 
their  election,  the  new  Trustees  should  meet  to- 
gether, and  make  all  necessary  and  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  the  Aiture  and  permanent  admi- 
nistration of  the  district;  the  employment  and 
compensation  of  teachers,  both  for  the  summer 
•nd  winter  school;  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
school  house,  for  which  the  district  should  be 
requested  to  provide  the  requisite  funds;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  teacher's  money  to  the  respect- 
ive terms;  the  suitable  expenditure  of  the  Li- 
brary money;  the  condition  of  the  Librarj  and 
other  property  of  the  district;  the  provision  of 
foel  for  the  winter,  and  all  such  other  matters  as 
may  be  found  expedient  and  advisable.  They 
should  also  see  that  the  district  is  regularly  fur- 
nished with  the  District  School  Journal,  and 
that  it  has  all  the  necessary  laws,  decisions, 
forms,  blanks,  account  books,  &c.  &c.  to  enable 
them  intelligently  and  systematically  to  dis- 
charge all  their  duties. 

The  Trustees  of  each  school  district  are  con- 
stituted by  law,  the  Trustees  of  the  Library. 
They  are  responsible  for  its  preservation  and 
care;  and  the  Librarian  is  subject  to  their  direc- 
tion, and  may  at  any  time  be  removed  by  them 
from  office  ror  wilful  disobedience  of  such  di- 
rections, or  for  any  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  or 
even  when  they  have  reason  to  apprehend  the 
loss  of  any  books,  or  their  injury  or  destruction 


by  his  misccmduct.  In  case  of  such  removal,  or 
of  a  vacancy  occurring  from  any  cause,  they  are 
to  supply  such  vacancy  by  appointment,  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  district.  They 
are  personally  liable  to  their  successors  for  any 
neglect  or  omission  in  relation  to  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  the  Library,  by  which  any 
books  therein  are  lost  or  injured,  to  the  fuU 
amount  of  such  loss  or  injury,  and  their  action 
in  reference  to  its  management,  may  be  at  any 
time  controlled  by  this  Department  on  appeal. 
Their  duties,  with  reference  to  the  District  Li- 
brary, are  specifically  pointed  out  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department,  made  in  pursuance  of 
law,  and  still  in  force;  and  they  should  endea- 
vor strictly  and  punctually  to  conform  to  the  spi- 
rit of  these  regulations. 

The  application  of  the  Library  money  to  the 
purchase  of  suitable  books^  has  been  directed  by 
the  Legislature  to  be  continued  subject  to  this 
single  modification,  viz:  that  '*  whenever  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  district  Library  of  any 
district  numbering  over  fifty  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  shall  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five;  or  of  any  district 
numbering  fifty  children  or  less,  between  the 
said  ages  shall  exceed  one  hundred  volumes,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  qualified  to  vote  there- 
in, mafff  at  a  special  meeting,  duly  notified  for 
that  purpoee,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  appropri- 
ate the  whole  or  an^  part  of  Library  money  be- 
longing to  the  district  for  the  current  year,  to 
the  purchase  of  map$,  globes,  black^boardtf  or 
other  eeientifie  apparatus^  for  the  nee  of  the 
school." 

The  object  of  this  enactment  is  two-fold.  It 
is  designed  in  the  first  instance  to  secure  to  every 
district,  at  least  one  hundred  volumes  of  suita- 
ble books  for  a  district  Library;  and  to  districts 
numbering  over  fiAy  children,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five;  and  in  the  second,  to  authorize  the 
inhabitants  of  any  district  so  supplied,  when  du- 
ly convened  for  that  special  purpose,  to  appro- 
priate so  much  of  the  Library  Fund  ror  the  cur- 
rent year,  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  the  pur- 
chase of  maps,  globes,  black-b<>aras  or  scien- 
tific apparatus ,  for  the  use  of  the  school .  In  the 
absence  of  any  such  appropriation,  or  whenever 
any  balance  remains  unappropriated,  the  Libra- 
ry money  or  such  unappropriated  balance^  must 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books;  and  m  any 
event,  the  money  must  be  expended  for  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  purposes,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  October  in  each  year.  It  is  respect- 
AiUy  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
districts  which  are  already  supplied  with  the  re- 
quisite number  of  books,  and  of  others,  whenev- 
er they  shall  reach  the  specified  number,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  power  thus  conferred  upon 
them,  to  supply  their  school  with  those  useful 
articles  of  scientific  apimratus  which  so  materi- 
ally conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  pupils. 
Independently  of  this  appropriation,  no  district 
should  dispense  with  a  black-board;  and  if  suita- 
ble maps,  globes  and  a  few  of  the  more  simple 
means  of  illustrating  the  elementary  truths  of 
science,  can  be  superadded,  the  Library  money 
for  two  or  three  years  cannot  perhaps  be  more 
advantageously  appropriated.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  books  on  hand  can  be  generally  read; 
and  such  additions  to  the  Library  as  the  grow, 
ing  wants  and  increased  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
trict may  require,  can  then  be  from  time  to  time 
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yrocufed .    The  mdriee  of  the  Towb  and  County 
fitipeirtatradeat  mey  at  all  timet  be  had  as  to  | 
the  nuMt  proper  and  jadidonB  appropriation  of  j 
the  fund  for  the  porpotet  provided  for  by  the  ] 
•eetion  nnder  cosf  ideration.  I 

The  aelection  of  books  for  the  Dietrict  Libra- 1 

?',  IB  devolved  by  law  excliiairely  upon  the 
ruateeft;  and  when  the  importance  of  thig  most 
bcseieeat  mmi  enlightened  provision  for  the  in- 
telieelual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  several  districts,  of  both  sexes  and  all 
CMiditiotts,  is  doly  estimated,  the  trust  here  con- 
idcd  is  one  of  no  ordinary  responsibility.  In 
reCerenee  to  the  action  of  this  Department  with 
fsfard  to  sneh  selections,  but  two  prominent 
soarces  of  embarrassa^ent  have  been  experien- 
ced. The  one  has  arisen  from  the  necessity  of 
«xeki4ittf  from  the  Libraries  all  works  having 
directly  or  remotely,  a  sectarian  tendency,  and 
the  other,  from  that  of  recommending  the  exclu* 
•ion  ofoo^tU.  romances  and  other  fictitious  cre- 
ations of  the  MMgination,  including  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lighter  literature  of  the  day.  The 
propriety  of  a  peremptory  and  uncompromising 
exelttsion  of  those  catch-penny,  but  revolting 
pttblieations  which  cultivate  the  taste  for  the 
marvellous,  the  tragic,  the  horrible,  and  the  su- 

Crnatura^--the  lives  and  exploiu  of  pirates, 
nditti  and  desperadoes  of  every  descnption — 
is  too  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  to  re- 

3 aire  the  slightest  argument.  Unless  parents 
esire  that  their  children  should  pursue  the 
shortest  and  surest  road  to  ignominy,  shame  and 
destruction— fhould  become  the  ready  and  apt 
imitators  on  a  circumscribed  scale,  of  the  perni- 
cious models  which  they  are  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  study — they  will  frown  indignantly 
on  every  attempt  to  place  before  their  immature 
minds,  works,  whose  invariable  and  only  ten- 
dency  is  disastrous,  both  to  the  intellect  and  the 
heart. 

The  exclusion  of  works  imbued  to  any  per- 
ceptible extent  with  sectarianism,  rests  upon 
the  great  conservative  principles  which  are  at 
the  foundation  of  our  iVee  institutions.  Its  pro- 
priety is  readily  conceded  when  applied  to  pub- 
lieaUons.  setting  forth  ^  defending  or  illustrating 
the  peculiar  tenets  which  distinguish  any  one  of 
the  numerous  religious  denominations  of  the 
day  fVom  the  others.  On  this  ground  no  controver- 
sy exists  as  to  the  line  of  duty.  But  it  has  been 
strongly  urged  that  those  '*  standard"  theologi- 
cal publications  which,  avoiding  all  controverted 
ground,  contain  general  expositions  of  Chris- 
tianitv — which  assume  only  those  doctrines  and 
principles  upon  which  all  *'  evangelical"  deno- 
minations of  Christians  are  agreed,  are  not  ob- 
noxious to  any  reasonable  censure,  and  ought 
not,  upon  any  just  principles,  to  be  excluded 
iVom  the  Sehool  District  Library.  There  are 
two  answers  to  this  argument,  either  of  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  is  con- 
elusive.  The  one  is,  that  the  works  in  question, 
however  exalted  may  be  their  merit,  and  how- 
ever free  from  just  censure,  on  the  ground  of 
sectarianism,  are  strictly  theological ^  doctrinal 
or  metaphysical;  and  therefore  no  more  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  Dtstriet  Library  than  works  de- 
voted to  the  professional  elucidation  of  law, 
medicine,  or  any  of  the  other  learned  profes. 
sions.  Their  appropriate  place  is  in  the  family, 
ehureh  or  Sunday  School  Library.  The  other 
answer  in,  that  in  every  portion  of  our  eountry 


are  to  be  found  conseieiitious  dissenters  to  the 
most  approved  theoloeical  tenets  of  these  com- 
mentators  on  Christianity:  individuals  who 
claim  the  right,  either  of  rejecting  Christi- 
anity altogether,  (as  the  Jews,)  or  of  so  inter- 
preting its  fundamental  doctrines,  as  to  plaee 
them  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  "evangelical" 
liberality:  and  this  too,  without,  in  anr  degree, 
subjecting  themselves  to  any  well-founded  impu- 
tations upon  their  moral  character  as  citizens 
and  as  men.  The  State,  in  the  dispensation  of 
its  bounty,  has  no  right  to  trample  upon  the  ho- 
nest convictions  and  settled  belief  of  this  or  of 
any  other  class  of  its  citizens  against  whose 
demeanor,  in  the  various  relatioas  of  society,  no 
accusation  can  be  brought:  nor  can  it  righauUy 
sanction  the  application  of  aay  portion  of  those 
funds  to  which  they,  in  common  with  otherS| 
have  contributed,  to  the  enforcement  of  theolo- 
gical tenets  to  which  they  cannot  conscientious- 
ly subscribe.  Any  work  therefore,  which,  de- 
Sarting  from  the  inculcation  of  those  ^eat,  en- 
uring and  cardinal  elements  of  religion  and 
morality  which  are  impressed  upon  humanity 
as  a  part  of  its  birth-right^-acknowledged  by 
all  upon  whom  its  stamp  is  affixed,  however  de- 
parted from  in  practice,  and  incorporated  into  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity  as  its  pre-eminent 
and  distinctive  principle, — shall  descend  to  a 
controversy  respecting  the  subordinate  or  col- 
lateral details  of  theology,  however  ably  sus- 
tained and  numerously  sanctioned,  has  no  legiti- 
mate claim  to  a  place  in  the  School  District  Li- 
brary: nor  can  its  admission  be  countenanced 
consistentiy  with  sound  poUcy  or  enlightened 
reason. 

With  reference  to  the  admission  of  novels, 
romances  and  other  works  of  the  imagination, 
usually  comprehended  under  the  term  ^*  light 
reading,"  the  views  of  the  department  eannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  recent  report  of  the  majority  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  Utica, 
to  examine  the  books  in  the  School  District  Li- 
brary of  the  city,  and  to  report,  among  other 
things,  as  to  the  character  and  tendency  of  aay 
objectionable  works  they  might  discover  therein: 
^*  The  importance  of  applying  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  State,  with  rigid  regard  to  their  ap- 
propriate object,  is  so  weighty — and  the  temp- 
tations to  misapply  them,  in  consequence  of  a 
present  prevailing  fondness  for  light  and  equivo- 
cal literature,  are  so  strong,  that  your  commit- 
tee deem  it  proper  to  enter  somewhat  into  an 
examination  of  the  principles  which  should 
gove!n  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  responsi- 
ble duty  of  making  selections  for  School  District 
Libraries. 

**  A  library  for  instruction  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  library  for  amusement.  The  cir- 
culating library  of  a  place  of  public  resort  for 
invalids  or  persons  in  pursuit  of  ease  and  plea- 
sure, is  essentially  of  a  trifling  character:  the 
library  of  a  college  or  eminent  public  institution 
is  composed  of  graver  and  more  elevated  pro- 
ductions. While  the  book  shelves  of  a  lif  ht 
young  man  are  filled  with  frivolous  and  amusing 
works,  those  of  a  student  display  the  treasures 
of  standard  literature.  School  District  Libra- 
ries  should  not  fall  below  the  dignity  of  usefol- 
ness:  in  proportion  as  they  do,  they  fail  of  Au- 
filling  the  tmO' design  of  their  institution. 
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*^  A  c<msideration  of  the  object  of  instituting 
these  libraries  will  enable  us  to  judge  pretty 
corrtctly  of  the  general  character  of  the  books 
which  should  compose  them.  It  is  obviously 
the  information  ani  improvement  of  the  body  of 
the  people  who  can  reaid)  without  reference  to 
parties,  Sects,  classes,  callings^  or  professions. 
*The  primary  object  of  their  mstitution,'  says 
the  Superintendent  who  recommended  it, '  was 
to  disseminate  works  suited  to  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
rather  than  to  throw  into  School  Districts  for 
the  use  of  young  persons,  works  of  a  merely 
juvenile  character.'  It  was,  in  the  language  of 
a  succeeding  Superintendent,  ^  to  diffuse  inlbr- 
mation — not  only,  or  even  chiefly^  among  chlU 
dren  or  minors — but  among  adults  and  those 
who  have  finished  their  Common  School  educa- 
tion.' it  was,  in  short,  to  provide  a  supplemen- 
tal source  of  instruction  to  those  on  whom  the 
Common  School  has  exhausted  its  more  limited 
means. 

**  Improvement  and  information,  then,  form 
the  main  object  of  these  libraries.  It  is  only 
thus  that  they  become  the  proper  subjects  of 
public  munificence.  Entertainment,  simply  as 
entertainment,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  making 
selections  for  the  School  District  Library.  It  is 
no  part  of  oUr  public  policy  to  provide  amuse- 
ments for  the  people.  In  this  particular  we  have 
improved  not  only  on  anUquit]^,  but  on  many 
modern  governments,  by  substituting,  in  the 
place  of  vain  and  wasteful  public  shows  and  fri- 
Yolities,  those  more  substantial  and  elevating 
subjects  of  public  bounty,  which  consist  in  per- 
manent and  wise  institutions,  designed  to  fit  our 
citizens  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  a  great  community,  whose  dura- 
tion and  prosperity  depend  upon  the  knowledge 
and  virtue  of  the  people. 

'*  We  first  teach  the  children  of  the  republic 
to  read,  and  to  appreciate  instruction.  We  lead 
them  to  thirst  for  information,  and  then  seek  to 
open  the  fountains  which  mav  satisfy  that  thirst. 
The  Common  School  is  the  first  step  in  their  ad- 
Tancement — the  School  District  Library  is  par- 
tially designed  to  be  the  second.  It  supplies  in- 
formation of  a  more  varied  and  extensive  sort 
— and  if  that  informaticn  comes  clothed  in  al- 
lurements of  a  virtuous,  or  entertainment  of  an 
innocent  character,  it  is  the  more  welcome  on 
that  account.  These  are  mere  incidents  howev- 
er — when  they  appear  alone,  they  want  that 
substantial  recommendation  which  is  necessary 
to  secure  their  introduction  into  the  School  Dis- 
trict Library.  Books  designed  for  amusement 
simply — to  while  away  a  vacant  hour,  and  be 
forgotten  like  ephemera — are  evidently  no  wor- 
thy occupants  of  the  shelves  of  such  a  Library. 
There  is  enough  which  is  insti  uctiveand  substan- 
tial to  exhaust  the  public  liberality,  without 
squandering  the  well  meailt  beneficence  of  the 
State  in  transient  and  trivial  publications  which 
amuse  to-day.  and  to-morrow  are  rubbish.  '  The 
books,  thereiore,'  says  one  of  the  Superinten- 
dents before  quoted,  'should  be  such  as  will  be 
useful  among  the  Inhabitants  generally.  They 
should  not  be  children's  books,  or  of  a  juvenile 
character,  or  light  and  frivolous  tales  and  ro- 
mances; but  works  conveying  solid  information 
which  will  excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
also  gratify  it,  as  far  as  such  a  library  can.' " 


The  convenience  and  accommodation  of  many, 
if  not  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
districts,  would  be  essentially  promoted  by  pla- 
cing the  charge  of  the  library,  temporarily,  with 
the  teacher,  during  the  term  of  his  or  her  em- 
ployment, and  depositing  it  in  some  convenient 
and  sale  place  in  the  School  houses  This  ar- 
rangement can  only  be  carried  into  effect,  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  Trustees  and  Librarian,  and^ 
under  their  supervision.  Generally,  the  teacher 
not  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  cannot  be 
chosen  Librarian.  But  where  the  Trustees  and 
Librarian  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  teach- 
er and  in  the  safety  of  the  books,  when  left  at 
the  school  house,  they  will  find  this  arrangement 
in  many  respects  conducive  to  the  convenience 
of  the  district. 

Trustees  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  annual 
reports  are  hereafter  to  be  made  and  transmi*' 
ted  to  the  Toton  SuperiiUendentf  between  the  first 
and  fifteenth  dayt  of  January:  and  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  matters  now  required  by  law  to  en- 
title them  to  their  distributive  share  of  teach- 
ers' money,  they  are  to  report  that  no  school  has 
been  taught  for  more  than  one  moutli  in  their 
district  during  the  past  year  by  any  other  than 
a  duly  qualified  teacher.  This  portion  of  the 
report  can  easily  be  interlined  in  the  appropri- 
ate place  in  the  printed  form.  This  reservation 
of  one  month  is  merely  nominal:  as  it  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  supposed  that  a  teacher  not  duly  quali- 
fiedi  will  be  employed  in  any  district  for  that 
length  of  time.  It  was  designed  to  meet  those 
cases  where,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  Trustees,  an  examination 
of  the  teacher  employed  by  them,  cannot  be 
immediately  procured;  or  where  for  any  reason, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  or  expedient  for  the 
teacher  to  commence  and  continue  his  term  for  a 
few  weeks  without  obtaining  such  certificate. — 
The  term  of /our  months  must,  however,  be 
completed  after  obtaining  such  certificate,  in 
order  to  entitle  the  district  to  its  share  of  teach- 
ers' money. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  department,with 
a  view  to  the  statistical  information  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  legislature  and  the  people,  to  be  accu- 
rately apprised  of  the  comparative  attendance 
upon  the  schools,  on  the  pait  of  the  children  resi- 
ding  in  the  district.  For  this  purpose,  earnest  ef- 
forts have  hitherto  been  made  to  procure  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  several  districts,  a  statement  of 
the  length  of  time  each  pupil  has  attended,  and 
the  number  who  have  attended  for  one,  two, 
&c.  up  to  ten  and  twelve  months.  But  not- 
withstanding every  practicable  facility  to  com- 
municate this  very  desirable  information  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  Trustees,  the  department 
has,  as  yet,  found  it  impossible  to  procure  it 
with  any  approximation  to  accuracy.  Unwil- 
ling to  resort  to  the  harsh  measure  of  depriving 
the  districts  of  their  proportion  of  public  mo- 
ney in  consequence  of  this  deficiency  in  their 
annual  reports,  the  Superintendent  has  hitherto 
listened  to  every  excuse,  for  the  opaission  to 
comply  with  this  requisition,  in  the  reports  mad6 
thie  present  year.  Hereatter  it  is  hoped  no 
cause  of  complaint  will  be  permitted  to  exist  in 
this  respect:  as  the  share  of  public  teachers' 
mcmey  will  rigidly  be  withheld  where  the  report 
is  not  in  all  reepecte  in  accordance  with  law,  and 
the  requisitions  of  the  department  in  pursuance 
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of  law,  unless  in  cases  where  the  most  satisfac- 
tory excuse  for  the  omission  can  be  rendered. — 
The  teacher  should,  in  all  cases,  be  required  by 
the  Trustees  to  keep  the  necessary  register  and 
to  furnish  it,  together  with  his  list  at  the  end  of 
each  term. 

By  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  new  act,  it  is 
provided  that  *'  whenever  the  Trustees  of  any 
school  district  shall  discover  any  error  in  a  tax 
list  or  rate  bill  made  out  by  them  prtor  totheex' 
pcndUure  of  the  amount  therein  directed  to  be 
raised ,  they  may  refund  any  amount  improperly 
collected  on  such  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  and  amend 
and  correct  such  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  in  confor- 
mity to  law;  and  whenever  more  than  one  re- 
newal of  a  warrant  for  the  collection  of  any 
tax  list  or  rate  bill,  may  become  necessary  in 
any  district,  the  Trustees  may  make  such  fur- 
ther renewal,  with  the  written  approbation  of 
the  Town  Superintendent  of  the  town  in  which 
the  school  house  of  said  district  shall  be  located, 
to  be  endorsed  upon  such  warrant."  These  pro- 
visions preclude  the  necessity  of  any  application 
to  this  department  for  either  of  the  objects  spe- 
cified in  this  section:  and  authorize  one  renew- 
al of  a  school  district  warrant,  by  the  Trustees, 
on  their  own  authority  and  in  their  discretion: 
after  which  the  written  approbation  of  the 
Town  Superintendent  must  be  obtained  to  any 
subsequent  renewal. 

It  is- strongly  recommended  to  Trustees  to  ex- 
act of  the  collector,  the  bond  required  to  be 
given  by  him,  under  the  106th  section  of 
the  school  law,  whenever  any  warrant  is  pla- 
ced in  his  hands.  This  practice  will  be  attend- 
ed with  very  little  trouble:  and  will  secure  the 
district  irom  all  loss,  and  the  Trustees  them- 
selves from  personal  liability,  in  many  instan- 
ces. It  will  also  secure  the  prompt  collection  of 
taxes  and  rate- bills,  and  promote  system  and 
regularity  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  district. 

In  their  orders  to  the  Town  Superintendent  for 
the  payment  of  public  mone^  to  teachers  em- 
ployed by  them,  Trustees  will  specify  that  the 
person  in  whose  favor  the  order  is  drawn,  was 
so  employed  by  them,  and  wasdti/y  qualified  ac- 
cording to  law. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  upon 
the  Trustees,  of  exempting  indigent  inhabitants 
of  their  district  from  the  payment  ofthe  whole  or 
of  portions  of  their  rate  bills, the  utmost  liberality 
compatible  with  justice  to  the  district,  should  be 
indulged.  Nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with 
the  benign  spirit  and  intent  of  the  school  laws 
than  the  compulsory  distress  and  sale  of  articles 
of  absolute  necessity  to  an  indigent  family,  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  rate  bill  for  teach- 
ers' wages.  And  yet  cases  of  this  kind  are  fre- 
Juently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  department, 
^very  reasonable  facility  should  be  afforded  to 
the  children  of  the  poor,  for  the  attainment  of 
all  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  elementary 
instruction:  and  this  should  never  be  permitted 
to  become  in  any  degree  burdensome  to  their 
parents.  Where  any  inhabitant  of  the  district 
in  indigent  circumstances  cannot  meet  the  rate 
bill  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers'  wages  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  serious  embarrassment, 
or  his  family  to  sensible  deprivation,  he  should 
promptly  and  cheerfully  be  exonerated.  A  just 
feeling  of  pride  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
preclude  any  from  availing  themselves  of  this 
exemption,  unless  under  the  pressure  of  absolute 


necessity;  and  occasional  abuses  of  the  pririlego 
so  accorded,  are  productive  of  less  ditastroos 
results  than  a  prevailing  impression  among  the 
indigent  inhabitants  of  a  district,  that  their  chiU 
dren  can  partake  of  the  advantages  of  common 
school  education  only  at  a  burdensome  charge 
to  themselves,  and  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  ordinary 
necessities  and  comforts  of  their  families. 


APPEALS  TO  CO.  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Any  inhabitant  of  a  school  district  conceiving 
himself  aggrieved,  in  consequence  of  any  pro- 
ceeding or  decision  of  any  school  district  meet- 
ing, or  of  the  Town  Superintendent,  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  conjunction  with  the  Supenrisor  and 
Town  Clerk,  relative  to  the  formation  or  altera- 
tion of  any  school  district,  or  of  the  Trustees  or 
Librarian,  in  the  discharge  of  any  ofthe  duties 
devolved  upon  tbem,or  concerning  any  other  mat- 
ter arising  under  the  school  law  of  whatever  de- 
scription, is  now  rec^uired  to  bring  his  appeal, 
in  the  manner  and  within  the  time  now  prescri- 
bed by  the  regulations  of  the  department,  to  the 
County  Snperinlendentf  whose  decision  thereon 
is  final,  unless  appealed  from  to  this  department 
within  fifteen  days  after  service  of  a  copy  there- 
of.   The  following  regulations  respecting  the 
mode  of  brincing  such  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  County  Superintendent,  are  hereby  prescri- 
bed in  pursuance  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  seventh  section  of  the  late  act. 
^  Whenever  any  party  to  an  appeal  shall  be  de- 
sirous of  appealing  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  from  the  decision  of  any  Coun- 
ty Superintendent,  such  party  shall,  with  in  filYeen 
days  after  service  of  a  copy  of  such  deci8ion,serve 
a  written  notice  upon  such  County  Superinten- 
dent either  personally  or  by  leaving  the  same  at 
his  residence,  of  his  or  their  intention  to  appeal 
from  such  decision.    Such  County  Superinten- 
dent shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  transmit 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  a 
statement,  setting  forth  all  the  allegations  and 
proofs  of  the  respective  parties  before  him,  or 
the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  such  papers  as 
were  presented  on  such  appeal,  together  with  a 
copy  of  his  decision  thereon,  for  which  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  to 
be  paid  by  the  party  appealing,  on  service  of  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  bring  said  appeal.    The 
respective  County  Superintendents  shall  annual- 
ly render  a  correct  account  of  the  money  so 
received  by  them,  verified  by  their  oath,  to  the 
boards  of  supervisors  of  their  counties;  who,  in 
their  discretion  may  deduct  the  said   amount 
from  the  postage  account  of  such  Superintendent. 
The  final  decision  of  thesuperintendent  in  the  pre- 
mises shall  be  communicated  by  the  County  Su- 
perintendent to  the  respective  parties,  on  appli- 
cation by  them,  or  either  of  them.    The  bringing 
of  such  appeal  fVom  the  decision  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of 
proceeding8,unles8  such  stay  shall  be  specially  di- 
rected by  such  County  Superintendent;  in  which 
case  a  copy  of  the  order  staying  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  served  upon  the  opposite  psrty. 

Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  whose 
offices  are  abolished  on  the  first  day  of  June 
next,  are  hereby  directed  on  or  within  fifl'»en 
da)rs  after  that  dav,  to  deliver  over  to  the  Town 
Superintendent  of^  their  respective  towns,  all 
school  moneys,  papers,  vouchers,  books  end  re- 
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cords  remaining  in  their  possession;  and  to  ren- 
der to  such  Town  Superintendent,  as  their  suc- 
cessor in  office,  the  account  required  by  the  35th 
section,  (No.  43,)  of  the  school  act. 

The  various  provisions  of  the  late  act  have  no 
application  to  any  of  the  cities,  villages,  or 
towns  of  the  state,  where  local  or  special  pro- 
visions at  variance  with  its  enactments,  relative 
to  the  organization  and  management  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  already  exist.  So  much  however 
of  the  act  as  does  not  **  impair  or  affect''  any  of 
those  local  and  special  provisions,  is  equally  im- 
perative upon  such  cities,  villages  and  towns, 
as  upon  other  portions  of  the  state.  Among  the 
provisions  not  in  any  respect  so  aifecting  or  im- 
pairing their  local  organization,  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  application  of  the  library  money, 
and  the  bringing  of  appeals  to  the  County  Su- 
perintendent, and  ^om  his  decision  to  that  of 
the  State  Superintendent. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  the  late  act,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  any  county  in  which  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  school  districts, 
(including  those  joint  districts,  the  school  houses 
of  which  are  located  within  the  county,)  are 
mUkorized  to  appoint  two  county  Superinten- 
dents; in  which  case  the^  ai-e  to  divide  the  coun- 
ty into  two  convenient  districts,  and  to  assign  a 
Superintendent  to  each.  Ilach  county  in  the 
state,  is  however,  to  have  one  county  Superin- 
tendent, upon  penalty  of  being  deprived  of  its 
share  of  the  public  money,  unless  otherwise  di- 
rected by  this  department. 

There  are  now  but  two  counties  in  the  state 
in  which  no  county  Superintendent  has  been  ap- 
pointed; Lewis  and  Richmond:  and  it  is  earnest- 
br  to  be  hoped,  that  the  respective  Boards  of 
Supervisors  of  these  counties  will  at  their  next 
meeting  supply  this  deficiency.  All  the  details 
of  the  common  school  system,  as  at  present  or- 
ganized, and  all  ihe  arrangements  of  the  de- 
partment for  communicating  with  the  several 
districts;  for  supplying  them  with  laws,  blanks, 
and  other  requisite  information,  and  for  obtain- 
ing the  various  particulars  comprised  in  the  an- 
nual report,  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
county  Superintendents.  The  omission  of  a 
single  county  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  law  in  this  respect,  effectually  deranges  the 
accuracy,  and  materially  lessens  the  value  of 
the  various  and  important  tables,  estimates  and 
statistics,  annually  required  from  the  head  of 
the  department:  seriously  embarrasses  all  the 
operations  of  the  system,  and  exerts  a  most  de- 
leterious effect  upon  the  interests  of  education. 
Besides,  the  statutes  in  this  respect  is  impera- 
tive. It  directs  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
each  county  in  the  state  to  appoint  this  officer; 
and  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  do  so,  involves  a 
palpable  violation  of  a  positive  law;  and  strikes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  social  order.  The  pe- 
nalty superadded  hy  the  late  act,  for  such  ne- 
glect or  omission  will  he  rigidly  exacted,  in 
every  instance  ivhere  it  may  become  necessary. 

The  appointment  of  two  County  Superintend- 
ents wherever  the  number  of  districts  in  any 
county  shall  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty,  is 
strongly  recommended.  No  one  person  can  do 
full  justice  in  the  supervision  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  schools  during  the  limited  periods  for 


which  they  are  annually  kept  open;  and  unless 
the  supervision  is  thorough  in  all  respects — un- 
less the  County  Superintendent  has  made  him- 
self familiarly  an4  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  resources,  administration  and  capabilities 
of  every  one  of  the  schools  which  he  visits — un- 
less he  has  been  enabled  to  detect  and  remove 
by  judicious  counsel  and  friendly  advice,  every 
material  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  and  success 
of  the  school — to  develope  all  its  advantages  and 
to  give  to  it  the  means  for  attaining  to  an  equa- 
lity with  those  of  the  highest  grade,  the  great 
object  for  which  his  office  was  created,  has  not 
beeii  accomplished.  It  is,  on  every  account  de- 
sirable that  the  County  Superintendent,  should, 
once  at  Jeast,  in  every  year,  and  oftener  if  prac- 
ticable, visit  every  district  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, thoroughly  inspect  its  school,  satisfacto- 
rily ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher 
and  the  facilities  for  instruction  at  his  command, 
the  condition  of  the  school  house  and  its  appur- 
tenances, the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Li- 
brary, the  degree  of  interest  manifested  towards 
the  school  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  all 
those  other  particulars  which  go  to  form  the 
character  of  the  school  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  mental  and  moral  influence  which  it 
is  to  exercif 0  on  its  inmates.  But  if,  from  the 
number  of  districts  which  it  is  made  his  duty  to 
visit,  he  cannot  accomplish  this  amount  of  la- 
bor, and  at.the  same  time  faithfVilly  discharge 
the  additional  obligations  devolved  upon  him  by 
the  existing  law,  it  is  far  better  that  he  should 
restrict  his  visitations  to  a  number  to  which  he 
can  do  full  j^ustice,  thau  that  he  should  nominal- 
ly conform  to  the  strict  requirement  of  his  in- 
structions,  by  making  a  flying  visit  to  all  the 
districts,  without  leaving  any  abiding,  perma- 
nent impression  of  utility  upon  any.  Let  what 
is  accomplished,  be  accomplished  thoroughly; 
what  is  done,  be  well  done;  and  the  temporary 
inconvenience  which  any  one  or  more  districts 
may  sustain  from  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
County  Superintendent  to  reach  them  in  any 
given  period,  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  amount  of  good  effected  when  he  does 
appear  among  them.  All  embarrassments  ari- 
sing from  this  source,  may  however,  in  most  ca- 
ses, easily  be  averted  by  the  appointment  of  two 
Superintendents  under  the  section  referred  to. 

No  stronger  or  more  gratifying  evidence  can 
be  afforded  of  the  approbation  with  which  the 
Legislature  regarded  the  system  of  county  su- 
pervision as  at  present  established,  than  is  com- 
prised in  the  fact  of  devolvidg  upon  the  officers 
charged  or  to  be  charged  with  these  functions, 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  deciding  in  the 
first  instance,  upon  all  appeals  now  authorized 
to  be  preferr#»d  to  this  Department.  Under  this 
provision,  they  are  not  only  vested  with  most 
important  powers  in  reference  to  the  settlement 
of  the  numerous  controversies  which  spring  up 
in  the  several  districts,  but  enabled  to  exert  a 
pervading  influence  of  permanent  utility  as 
peace-makers,  in  that  extensive  class  of  cases 
where  the  paramount  interests  of  education  are 
now  too  frequently  sacrificed  to  the  attainment 
of  a  temporary  triumph,  or  the  gratification  of 
a  domineering,  avaricious  or  selfish  spirit. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  and  ex- 
planations and  friendly  counsels  of  one  in  whom 
all  parties  can  confide — whose  integrity  is  above 
suspicion — who  comes  to  them,  not  with  the  die- 
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tatorial  assumption  of  power,  but  as  one  deeply  teachers  of  undoubted  ability  and  qualifications, 
interested  in  their  welfare  and  that  oftheir  chiU  and  should  ordinarily  be  reserved  uotil  the 
dren,  and  anxious  only  to  restore  harmony  and  County  Superintendent  has  thoroughly  tested 
peace  where  harmony  and  peaca  are  indispen-  such  ability  and  qualifications  by  a  visit  to  the 
sable  to  the  common  welfare,  will,  within  the   school. 

compass  of  a  very  short  period,  materially  re-  By  the  tenth  s^ctioto,  the  State  Superintendent 
dnce  the  number  of  vexatious,  protracted  and  is  authorized,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
uuprofilable  school  district  controversies  and  County  Superintendent,  or  on  such  other  evi- 
dissensions.  There  will  still,  however,  be  left  dence  as  he  may  deem  satisfactory,  to  grant  cer- 
a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  tificates  of  qualification  of  the  highest  grade. — 
nice  discrimination  and  untiring  patience  and  This  power  must  of  necessity  be  s|Miringly  ex- 
equanimit]r.  ercised:  and  will  be  reserved  as  the  suitable  re* 

To  qualify  themselves  for  the  judicious  and  ward  of  thoroughly  tested  superiority  in  teach- 
enlightened  discharge  of  the  duties  and  respon-  ing.  The  several  County  Superiutcndents  are 
sibilities  thus  devolved  upon  them,  the  County  hereby  directed  in  their  next  and  each  succeed- 
Superintendents  must  first  render  themselves  fa-  ing  annual  report  to  specify  the  names  and  dis- 
miliar  with  the  various  laws  relating  to  Com-  tinctive  qualifications  of  any  number  of  teach- 
mon  Schools  and  «•  ith  the  published  decisions  of  ers  not  exceeding  five  within  their  jurisdictions, 
the  Department  undei*  those  laws.  In  order  to  whom  they  are  willing  to  recommend  as  candi- 
secure  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  perfect  uni-  dates  for  such  State  certificate;  having  particu- 
forroity  of  decision  throughout  the  State,  it  is  re-  lar  reference  to  ability  and  success  in  the  com- 
commende'J  to  the  several  County  Superintend-  municatioa  of  mental  and  moral  instruction,  and 
ents  to  refer  at  once  to  the  head  of  the  Depart-  ,  of  the  power  of  self-culture  and  the  formation 
ment,  every  question  respecting  the  proper  in-  of  those  habits  and  principles  best  adapted  to 
terpretation  of  any  given  statute  or  prindple,  I  develop  and  strengthen  the  various  physical, 
not  clearly  apparent  or  specifically  settled  by  intellectual  and  moral  faculties, 
the  published  Decisions.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 1  In  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  imposed 
portance  that  the  administration  of  the  system  upon  them  by  the  late  law,  the  several  County 
should  be  uniform  in  every  section  of  the  State.  I  Superintendents  will  occasionally  be  called  npon 
Discordant  principles  and  clashing  decisions  in  to  receive  and  answer  letters  from  inhabitants 
reference  to  the  same  point,  must,  it  is  obvious,  |  and  officers  of  school  districts.  The  expense 
fatall]^  weaken  the  influence  of  that  admirable  so  incurred  is  made  a  legal  charge  on  the  coun- 
organization  which  now  prevails,  and  introduce  '  ty;  and  the  respective  Boards  of  Supervisors 
anarchy  and  confusion  in  the  place  of  order  and  i  are  authorized  to  audit  and  allow  the  same.  As 
justice.  i  such  allowance,  however,  is  discretionary  with 

In  the  settlement  and  disposition  of  the  vari-  the  Board,  the  Superintendents  will  find  it  ad- 
ous  questions  which  will  come  up  before  them,  visable  to  curtail  the  expenses  which  may  ac- 
the  County  Superintendents  can  preserve  ana  crue  from  this  source  within  as  narrow  bounds 
extend  their  influence  and  promote  their  useful-  as  possible.  The  facility  with  which  personal 
ness,  only  by  a  strict  impartiality  between  the  communication  may  in  most  instances  be  had, 
contending  parties,  and  a  calm,  temperate,  dis-  and  especially  the  opportunity^'which  will  be  af- 
passionate,  but  at  the  same  time,  firm  and  dig-  forded  by  their  periodical  visitations  of  the  dis- 
nified  examination  and  decision  of  the  points  at  tricts,  will  obviate  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
issue.  If  they  err,  either  in  reference  to  the  necessity  for  epistolary  correspondence.  Cases 
facts  or' the  law,  a  prompt  remedy  is  afforded  by  will,  however,  frequently  occur  where  such 
an  appeal  to  this  Department;  but  if  they  have  communications  may  be  necessary:  and  when  bo 
imprudently  made  themselves,  either  by  an  certified  under  oath  by  the  County  Superinten- 
overweening  confidence  in  their  construction  of  dent,  the  requisite  amount  will  doubtless  prompt- 
(he  law  with  reference  to  the  particular  facts  of  ly  be  allowed  by  Boards  of  Supervisors, 
any  given  case,  or  otherwise,  parties  to  the  con- 1  The  power  of  removal  from  office  vested  in 
troversy,  they  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  the  Superintendent  will,  it  can  scarcely  be  ne- 
regain  that  influence  over  the  minds  and  feelings  \  cessary  to  say,  never  be  exercised  unless  upon 
of  the  disappointed,  or  even  of  the  finally  sue-  the  most  pressing  exigency,  and  in  cases  of  fia- 
cessful  party,  which  is  so  indispensable  to  the  grant  neglect^  violation  or  perversion  of  duty, 
efficient  performance  of  their  supervisory  duties.  ;  where  the  action  of  the  appointing  power  cannot 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  eighth  section  of  be  had  in  season  to  avert  the  evil.  While  the 
the  new  act,  that  County  Superintendents  are  Superintendent  will,  in  no  case  undertake  to  re- 
authorized hereafter  to  grant  two  classes  of  view  or  in  any  manner  to  control,  by  the  exer- 
certificates  of  qualification  to  candidates  for  ciseof  this  power,  the  designation  by  the  respec- 
teachers:  the  one  similar  to  those  which  they  '  tive  Boards  of  the  individual  deemed  most  suit- 
are  now  authorized  to  grant,  and  the  other  of 


the  same  description  with  those  which  Town 
Superintendents  may  grant:  and  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  Town  Superintendent  is  not  requi- 
site to  the  annulling  of  either  class.  This  dis- 
cretionary power  will  enable  them  to  discrimi- 
nate between  applicants  of  different  qualifica- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  legally  qualified  teachers.  A  judiciqus 
exercise  of  the  discretion  thus  vested  in  them,   one  and  enforce  the  other. 

will   speedily  create  a  desirable   competition  

among  teachers  for  the  higher  grade  of  certifi-  UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS., 

cate,  which  ought  never  to  be  granted  except  to       It  is  believed  that  the  period  has  now  arriytd 


able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent,  he  will  take  care  that 
the  confidence  reposed  in  such  individual,  is  nei- 
ther abused  nbr  betrayed:  and  especially  that 
the  great  interests  of  education,  and  the  saluta- 
ry provisions  of  the  legislature  for  their  advance- 
ment are  not  rendered  obnoxious  to  the  people 
in  consequence  of  the  incompetency  or  unfkith- 
fulness  of  the  agent  selected  to  vindicate  the 
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vtkeu  nn  earnest  aod  systematic  efibrt  should 
be  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Town  and 
Coanty  Snperiotendenta,  to  relieve  eur  institu- 
tions of  elementary  instruction  from  the  serious 
embarrassments  resulting  from  the  diversity 
sad  constant  change  of  text  hooks*  The  several 
County  Superintendents  are  therefore  enjoined 
to  arad  themselves  of  the  earliest  practicable 
opportunity  to  cause  an  uniform  series  of  text 
books,  embracing  all  the  elementary  works  or- 
dinarily used  in  the  common  schools,  to  be 
adopted  in  each  of  the  districts  subject  to  their 
supen'islon,  under  the  direction  and  with  the 
consent  of  tne  Trustees;  and  when  so  adopted, 
not  to  be  changed  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
Whenever  such  uniformity  can  he  extended 
throughout  all  the  districts  of  the  town,  and 
tbroufhout  all  the  towns  of  the  county,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  such  extension  should  be 
made;  bat  from  the  great  diversity  of  views  in 
relation  to  the  relative  merit  of  different  works, 
the  progress  of  this  extension  must  necessarily 
be  slow.  The  fonndatioos  may,  however,  be 
laid  by  the  attainment  of  uniformity  in  the  re- 
spective districts,  for  an  ultimate  harmony  of 
views  and  concert  of  action  on  a  wider  theatre. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

These  reports  must  be  made  and  transmitted 
to  the  departme&t,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
October  in  each  year.  They  need  not  be  ac- 
companied by  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  present  year,  or  of  the  .Town 
Superintendents  hereafter;  but  the  abstract  of 
those  reports  will  embrace  the  aggregate  re- 
sults for  each  town,  under  each  head  contained 
ia  the  printed  form,  which  will  be  forwarded, 
and  its  accuracy  will  be  certified  by  the  County 
Superintendent.  In  each  of  those  counties  where 
there  are  two  County  Superintendents,  the  ab- 
stract, both  of  the  Commissioners  or  Town 
Superintendents'  reports,  and  of  the  statistical 
tables  of  the  County  Superintendents,  wiU  here 
after  be  made  jointly,  and  presented  in  one 
series  of  tables,  conforming  to  the  printed 
blanlcs. 

In  addition  to  the  general  views  and  sug- 
gestions, relative  to  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  schools,  which  the  several  County 
Superintendents  may  think  proper  to  incorporate 
in  their  annua]  report  to  the  department,  the 
interests  of  education  would,  it  is  believed,  be 
essentially  promoted  by  the  special  considera- 
tion, on  the  part  of  each  of  these  officers,  of 
some  one  topic  connected  with  the  subject  of 
education,  to  be  selected  by  mutual  cbnsultation 
with  each  other,  or  assigned  by  the  head  of  the 
department,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
themselves.  By  the  adoption  of  this  course,  a 
eontinued  repetition  of  the  same  topics  in  the 
annual  reports  would  be  avoided,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  mass  of  valuable,  well  digested, 
and  systematically  arranged  information,  per- 
taining to  the  diversified  range  of  educational 
science,  would  be  annually  presented. 

There  are  various' other  topics  to  which  the 
Superintendent  feels  it  his  duty  to  advert,  in 
connection  with  the  existing  laws  in  relation  to 
common  schools:  but  the  pressure  and  variety 
of  other  public  duties  preclude  their  oootidera. 


tion  at  the  present  time.  He  will,  however, 
avail  himself  of  each  succeeding  number  of  the 
Journal  to  present  his  views  in  reference  to 
such  subjects  as  may  seem  to  demand  a  further 
exposition. 

In  conclusion,  the  Superintendent  once  more 
earnestly  and  confidently  appeals  to  the  intelli- 
gence, patriotism  and  virtue  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  school  districts, 
to  sustain,  adorn,  improve,  and  advance  our 
excellent  s^tem  of  elementary  public  instruc- 
tion. Resting  as  it  does  upon  their  support,  in- 
debted to  them  for  all  its  means  of  usefulness, 
and  dependent  for  its  continued  existence  upon 
their  discriminating  favor  and  efficient  sanction, 
the  practical  superiority  of  its  organization,  its 
comprehensiveness  and  simplicity — its  abundant 
and  unfailing  resources — and  its  adaptation  to 
the  educational  wants  of  every  class  of  com- 
munity, will  prove  of  littie  avail  without  the 
invieorating  influences  of  a  sound  and  enlight- 
enedf  public  sentiment,  emanating  from  and  per- 
vading the  entire  social  system.  The  now  neg- 
lected and  deserted  District  School  must  become 
the  central  interest  of  the  citizen  and  the  parent, 
the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer  and  the  agricul- 
culturist.  Each  must  realize  that  there,  under 
more  or  less  favoring  auspices,  as  they  them- 
I  selves  shall  determine^  developments  are  in 
'  progress  which  are  destmed,  at  no  distant  day, 
to  exert  a  controling  influence  over  the  institu. 
tions,  habits,  modes  of  thought  and  action  of 
society  in  all  its  complicated  phases;  and  that 
the  primary  responsibility  for  the  results  which 
may  be  thus  worked  out,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
rests  with  them.  By  the  removal  of  every 
obstacle  to  the  progressive  and  harmonious 
action  of  the  system  of  popular  education,  so 
carefully  organized  and  amply  endowed  by  the 
state,  by  a  constant,  and  methodical  and  intelli- 
gent co-operation  with  its  authorized  agents,  in 
the  elevation  and  advancement  of  that  svstem 
in  all  its  parts,  and  especially  by  an  infusion 
into  its  entire  course  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion of  that  high  moral  culture  which  can  alone 
adequately  realize  the  idea  of  sound  education, 
results  of  inconceivable  magnitude  and  import- 
ance to  individual,  social,  and  moral  well  being 
may  confidently  be  anticipated.  These  results 
can  only  be  attained  by  an  enlightened  apprecia- 
tion and  judicious  cultivation  of  the  means  of 
elementary  instruction.  They  demand  and  will 
amply  repay  the  consecration  of  the  highest  in- 
tellectual and  moral  energies,  the  most  compre- 
hensive benevolence,  and  the  best  affections  of 
our  common  nature. 

S.  YOUNG, 
Sup*t  Com.  Schooit.. 


OrFIClAL— TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

The  county  superintendents,  are  directed  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  proper  town  officers,  bt  let- 
Tsa  TO  THE  TOWN  supEBVisons,  to  the  provis- 
ion requiring  the  appointment  of  a  town  superin- 
tendent on  the  first  day  of  June.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant otBcei  and  its  incumbent  should  be  selected 
with  much  care.  S.  YOUNG, 

SMp*t  qf  dm.  SchooU, 
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FRANCIS   DWIOHT,  KDITOR. 

r  ■  ■      ■   ■  ■■  T 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 

[  W>e  take  pleasure  in  laying  the  following  com- 
munication before  our  readers,  and  in  adding 
our  unqualified  approbation  to  that  of  the  De- 
partment, of  the  plan  so  intelligently  devised  and 
successfully  executed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tompkins  County  Superintendent. 

Tompkins  now  takes  its  place  beside  Fulton 
and  Orleans  in  providing  these  effective  means 
for  arousing  the  ambition,  and  elevating  the 
qualifications  oC  the  educators  of  our  youth. 
What  has  been  accomplished  in  Fulton,  by  the 
devotion  of  Mr.  Sprague,  has  been  already  pub- 
lished, and  we  hope  soon,  to  receive  from  Mr. 
Reynolds,  the  able  and  indefatigable  Superin- 
tendent of  Orleans,  a  similar  exposition  of  the 
plan  and  prospects  of  the  institution  recently 
opened  under  his  auspices.  We  congratulate 
the  friends  of  every  good  work  on  these  multi- 
plied evidences  of  the  progress  of  the  great 
cause  of  moral  and  intellectual  education. — Ed.] 

Hon.  Samuel  Young, 

Suptrintendint  of  Common  Schools. 

Deeming  it  the  duty  of  County  Superinten- 
dents to  originate  such  plans  as  may  seem  to 
them  calculated  to  improve  common  schools, 
and  elevate  the  standard  of  popular  education, 
and  having  carried  them  into  execution,  to 
lay  before  your  Department  the  result  of  their 
operations.  I  proceed  brieflv  to  describe  a  pkn, 
which  I  believe  has  been  adopted  in  no  county 
but  this.  On  the  21st  day  of  October  last,  I 
presented  to  ^*  The  Tompkins  County  Teach- 
ers' Association,"  theu  convened  at  this  place, 
a  series  of  resolutions,  setting  forth  the  neces- 
sity of  united  and  efificient  action  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  elevate  their  profession,  and  the 
standard  of  common  school  education;  and  cal- 
ling on  them  to  establish  in  this  county  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  where  all  the  teachers  in  the 
county  might  meet  semi-annually,  and  spend 
from  two  to  four  weeks  in  receiving  instruction 
from  able  and  eflicient  instructors,  listening  to 
lectures  from  scientific  men — bringing  mind  in 
contact  with  mind,  in  discussing  the  different 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  finally 
to  adopt  the  most  approved  plans,  and  with  our 
united  efforts  carry  into  all  the  schools  in  the 
county  the  best  course  of  instruction  and  modes 
of  teaching,  and  at  once  raise  them  from  that 
low  state  in  which  they  have  long  been  plunged. 
Those  resolutions  were  adopted,  establishiAg 
an  institute  in  this  county,  to  be  opened  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  April,  1843,  and  continue  a 
term  of  two  weeks. 

In  conformity  with  said  resolutions,  the  In- 
stitute was  opened  in  this  village  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  present  month,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  County  Superintendent,  who  had 
employed  as  instructors,  the  Hon.  Salem  Town, 


Rev.  David  Powell,  and  James  Thompson,  Esq* 
instructors  of  protound  erudition  and  eminent 
ability,  than  whom  more  competent  men  could 
not  probably  have  been  selected,  whose  coun- 
sels and  instructions  were  of  the  first  order, 
and,  if  followed,  calculated  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  youth  of  this  county^  in  aiding  them 
to  ascepd  the  hill  of  science  with  delight,  and 
drink  with  pleasure  ftom  the  crystal  founts  in 
virtue's  paths  of  peace.  About  one  hundred 
teachers  were  in  attendance,  (of  whom  up- 
wards of  sixty  were  females,)  whose  scholastic 
attainments,  general  intelligence,  upright  de- 
portment, and  love  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  as 
a  class,  add  lustre  to  their  names,  and  reflect 
honor  on  the  profession.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  in  any  county  of  the  Union, 
were  ever  before  congregated  one  hundred  of 
its  youthful  citizens,  who  possessed  so  great  an 
amount  of  general  intelligence,  such  a  thirst  for 
knowlf*dge,  and  withal  so  strong  a  love  of 
virtue.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  class 
paid  strict  attention  to  the  instructions  given  in 
the  Institute,  and  appeared  much  pleased  and 
profited  thereby.  Such  was  the  character  of 
the  class,  that  we  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  poorer  teachers  in  the  county  feared  to  ven- 
ture in  an  atmosphere  so  pure  and  elevated. 

During  the  two  weeks,  instructions  were 
daily  given  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
common  schools,  the  analysis  of  Uie  English 
language  and  vocal  music,  the  different  courses 
of  instruction,  and  modes  of  teaching  were  dis- 
cussed; teachers  compared  their  own  views  and 
experience,  mingled  and  commingled  together, 
until  one  feeling  of  good  will  toward  all  men, 
and  anxiety  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation,  appeared  to  pervade  the  whole 
class.  The  Institute  was  visited  daily  by  scien- 
tific men  and  devoted  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion from  this  and  other  towns,  by  whom  short 
and  appropriate  addresses  were  frequently 
made.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  addresses  were 
made  by  Judge  Malbridge.  Hon.  Levi  Hubbell, 
and  the  instructors  of  the  institute,  and  an  able 
sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  F.  Hoes, 
from  the  text,  * '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it.'* 

From  the  great  ability  and  devotedness  of  the 
instruction,  and  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  class,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  much  has 
been  done  toward  effecting  uniformity  of  action 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  elevating  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  the  standard  of  com- 
mon school  instruction  in  this  county.  The 
plan  is  easy  and  practical;  the  instructors,  who 
labor  more  for  the  public  good  than  for  money, 
are  paid  by  the  teachers,  whose  expenses  are 
trifling.  Those  who  visited  the  Institute  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  its  utility,  and  with  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  successful  operations  of 
the  plan.  I  present  it  to  your  Department  for 
consideration,  hoping  that  it  may  meet  with 
your  approbation,  and  be,  b^  you,  presented  to 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  District 
School  Journal,  and  in  such  other  ways  as  your 
honor  may  deem  expedient. 

I  have  the  satisfaction,  sir,  of  subscribing  my- 
self, respectfully  yours, 

J.  S.  DENMAN, 
County  SupU, 

Ithaca,  jSpril  26,  1843. 


OF  THE    STATE  OF  NEW-YORE. 
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The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Ithaca,  in  the 
eounty  of  Tompkins,  having  visited  the  *^  Teach- 
ers'Institute ,"  doring  its  recent  session  of  two 
weeks  in  this  place^  and  having,  many  of  ns, 
attended  the  exammation  at  its  close,  take 
pleasure  in  certifying  our  favorable  opinion  of 
the  objects  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  its 
organization,  and  of  the  successful  result  of  its 
labors. 

One  hundred  common  school  teachers  were 
in  attendanoe  during  the  term ,  including  upwards 
of  sixty  females.  The  business  of  instruction 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Denman,  the  effi- 
cient  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Tompkins  coun- 
ty, aided  by  the  Hon.  Salem  Town,  and  the  Rev. 
David  Powell^  all  practical  and  experienced 
teaehers. 

Mr.  Town,  as  the  author  of  the  Analysis  and 
other  works  on  education,  is  favorably  known  to 
the  public ;  and  his  services,  as  well  as  those  of 
Mr.  Powell,  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  ac- 
qni<itlon  on  the  occasion. 

The  undersigned,  however,  bear  cheerful  tes- 
timony  to  the  many  evidences  of  attention,  assi- 
duity and  general  intelligence  exhibited  by  the 
several  members  of  the  Institute.  The  coming 
together  of  so  large  a  number  of  those  who  de- 
sign to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching, — the 
mingUnff  and  collision  of  minds, — the  exchang- 
ing of  ideas, — ^the  communication  of  knowledge, 
— Hhe  hearing  of  lectures,  and  the  engaging  in 
arguments  and  discussions,  could  not  fail  to 
elicit  an  important  mass  of  facts,  and  to  produce 
an  increased  state  of  cultivation;  and  it  is 
fatifying  to  believe  that  these  opportunities 
have  been  well  and  faith Ailly  improved. 

The  practical  and  easy  experiment  which  has 
been  so  successfully  made  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  are  persuaded  will  be  hereafter  re- 
peated;— and  we  confidently  recommend  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens in  other  counties,  believing  that  no  expe- 
dient has  hitherto  been  tried,  so  well  calculated 
to  elevate  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
teachers,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  state. 

Charles  Humphrey,        Levi  Hubbell, 
David  D.  Spencer,  and  15  others. 

Dated  Ithaca,  Jpril  I9ih,  1843. 


THE  MATTEAWAN  DISTRICT. 


In  giving  publicity  to  the  annexed  statement, 
which  we  very  cheerfully  do,  we  desire  to  ac- 
company it  with  the  single  remark,  that  the  tes- 
timony taken  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent, 
(Dr.  Baxter,)  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Common  Schools  of  Fishkill,  (Mr.  Dubois,)  on 
the  investigation  instituted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department,  amply  and  fully  justifies  the 
statements,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
school  house  in  this  district,  contained  in  our 
April  number,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Hul- 
BUM).  That  testimony  will  be  transmitted  for 
imblication  in  the  local  papers,  that  the  inhab- 
itants interested  may  not  only  see  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  ease  preienttd  to  the  Depart- 


ment, but  be  aware  of  the  contradictory  and  in- 
consistent statements,  sabsequently  made  in 
some  instances,  by  officers  and  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  If  any  injustice  has  been  done  to 
the  district,  no  one  can  more  sincerely  regret 
the  fact,  thfin  the  Superintendent  himself:  but 
from  the  testimony  now  before  him,  resulting 
from  what  at  least  was  intended  and  designed  to 
be  an  open  and  public  investigation  by  the  high- 
est local  authority,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
conflicting  statements,  a  due  regard  to  official 
ebligations  as  well  as  to  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment;  demanded  the  exposition  which  was 
made. 

Having  now  given  the  opposing  statements, 
we  must  remit  the  further  prosecution  of  this 
controversy  to  the  local  press.  Should  the  mat- 
ter undergo  a  further  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  Department,  the  results  will  be  given  to 
our  readers. — [JBrf.  D.  S.  Journal, 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  Matteawan, 
deeply  interested  in  the  support  and  maintain- 
ance  of  the  school,  known  as  District  School 
No.  33,  have  seen  with  pain  and  regret,  a  re- 
port by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
of  this  State,  reflecting  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
said  District  generally,  and  the  Matteawan  Com- 
pany in  particular,  in  a  manner  and  tone oC  feel' 
tng,  which  we  believe  to  be  without  any  jutt 
foundation,  and  we  hope,  elicited  by  informa- 
tion which  was  not  sufficiently  scrutinized. — 
We  did  suppose  that  oar  reputation  for  sincere, 
honest  and  persevering  efibrts,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  but  of  the 
Company  alluded  to  in  maintaining  and  support- 
ing this  school,  was  too  well  established  to  need 
any  corrobatory  testimony,  and  to  any  such 
charge,  we  might  say  slander,  emanating  among 
us.  We  should  have  deemed  a  reply  unnecessa- 
ry, but  when  the  same  is  sanctioned  by  such 
high  authority  as  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State 
ana  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools-— the 
charge  assumes  a  character,  and  one  that  de- 
mands our  most  serious  attention.  If  the  charg- 
es are  true  in  all  their  spirit,  then  we  deserve 
the  most  marked  reprehension;  but  if  not  true, 
then  we  desire  an  exculpation  as  full,  and  from 
an  authority  as  high  as  the  source  from  which 
it  springs — ^the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State. 

How  far  we  may  be  worthy  of  blame,  may 
best  be  judged  from  the  following  facts  and  affi- 
davits, in  relation  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  school — and  leave  it  to  those  who  know  the 
facts,  whether  as  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  ^'  this  soulless  Corporation  of  Matteawan 
company-— have  prepared  in  a  cellar,  a  room 
over  a  Frog  pool,  which  is  fraught  with  the 
deadly  malaria  of  the  grave,  and  carrying  dis- 
ease and  death  among  the  inhabitants,"  &c.,&c. 

The  school-room  alluded  to  is  a  part  of  the 
basement  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  * 
edifice  is  located  on  high  and  dry  ground,  and 
the  foundation  laid  in  dry  sandy  soil.  The  oth- 
er part  of  the  basemcat  is,  and  has  always  been 
used  hy  the  congregation  for  their  weekly  eve- 
ning exercises,  and  the  school-room  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  is  used  by  many  of  the  Public 
Primary  Schools  in  the  city  of  New- York.  We 
believe  there  was  no  complaint  of  the  school- 
room, or  any  fault  found  with  it,  (and  to  this 
we  challenge  proof,)  until  after  an  application 
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for,  aad  a  reCusal,  to  have  the  use  of  the  room 
for  political  purposes — which  refusal  was  to 
both  of  the  political  forties  of  the  day.  After 
such  refusal,  reports  were  industriousfjrcircula* 
ted  that  the  walU  totre  damp.  As  soon  as  this 
became  known  to  th^  trustees  of  the  church, 
they  caused  the  walls  to  be  furred  ofi*,  and  the 
complaints  censed.  Unconscious  of  wrong,  we 
feci  most  sensitively,  the  unfairness  of  this 
charce,  more  especially  when  we  consider  that 
it  was  done  without  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
reply-T-or  even  of  knowing  that  »ueh  chargt$  wei$f 
to  be  preferred.  These  same  charges  have  been 
most  industriously  circulated  through  the  State, 
and  published  to  the  world,  as  though  the  pro- 
pagators of  this  report  gloried  in  what  would 
be,  if  true,  our  country's  shame. 

Jphn  Tillolt,  Wm.  A.  Browning, 

Wm.  Robinson,  and  numerous  others. 

To  the  Supt.  Com.  Schools  of  the  State  of  N.  Y, 

Sir — Whereas  a  most  unwarrantable  and  un- 
called for  charge  has  been  made  in  a  report 
made  to,  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  School  District,  and  par* 
ticularly  the  Matteawan  Company,  have  been 
unjustly  assailed,  we,  the  present  trustees  df 
School  District  No.  33,  in  the  town  of  Fishkill, 
beg  leave  to  state  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  school.  For  eight  years 
past,  we  have  been  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  rooms,  and  for  the  past  four  or  five 
months  have  often  visited  them  as  Trustees.*— 
During  that  time*  large  accessions  have  been 
made  to  the  school*,  which  led  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  larger  and  differently  constructed  rooms 
were  very  desirable.  Not  the  least  complaint 
has  been  made  to  us  against  the  rooms  from  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  since  we  have 
been  Trustees;  and  one  of  us  lias  been  in  of- 
fice during  the  past  fifteen  months,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  of  the  inhabitants  had  any 
repugnance  to  sending  their  children  to  school, 
front  the  fact  that  the  rooms  are  almost  constant- 
ly filled,  and  that  we  have  from  ten  to  twelve 
scholars  from  the  neighboring  districts,  and 
some  of  them  residing  within  a  8h*rt  distance 
of  a  targe  two  story  school  house. 

We  have  in  this  district,  which  is  now  com- 
posed of  districts  No.  11  and  No.  35,  411  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  16:  of  this 
number  172  hare  attended  the  District  School, 
95  have  attended^private  schools,  and  about  100 
have  been  employed  in  <ind  about  the  Factories. 
On  the  Mountaiif.  (formerly  District  No.  35, 
now  added  to  this,)  are  about  30  scholars,  who 
attend  school  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  at 
which  time  the  district  open  a  school  in  a  suit- 
able room,  erected  for  the  purpose  by  private  ex- 
penditure, which  will  accomodate  about  60  schol' 
ars.  This  District  has  raised  this  spring  between 
4^*  and  50  dollars,  to  pay  the  schooling  of  poor 
children.  The  business  of  the  schools  is  car- 
ried on  wholly  independent  of  the  Matteawan 
Company.  They  never  attend  the  meetings,  or  | 
attempt  to  dictate  in  anyway;  neither  are  they 
consulted  or  spoken  to  about  the  business  of  the ' 
District,^ except  when  our  Collector  calls  for  the 
tax  levied  by  the  district  for  contingent  expen- 
ses, and  to  pay  school  bills  of  the  poor,  &c. 
their  portion  of  which  amounted  this  spring  to 

$99.16.         PniLANDKR   COPELAKD,  >  m^,^^^.        I 

BwfjABttN  W.  Beach,  \  ^  rtMeeM.    \ 


P.  S.  They  would  further  add,  t^at  an  investi* 
gation  is  now  going  on  by  an  indignant  and  injur* 
ed  people,  which  will  in  a  few  days  ?ive  to  the  de- 
partment a  refutation  of  this  uncisdled  for  attack. 

Matteawan^  March  31,  1843. 

A  NOBLE  EXAMPLE. 

{For  the  Dittrict  SchooLJommal.'i 

Mb.  Dwioht — I  send  you  for  publication  in 
your  Journal,  an  extract  f/om  a  letter  dated  at 
Paris,  Indiana,  on  the  11th  inst.,  from  a  lady 
whom  I  have  known  from  my  youth,  and  who 
has  resided  many  years  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
She  is  now  more  than  seventy  years  old:  and  it 
is  within  my  personal  knowledge,  that  Aromthe 
time  she  was  fiAeen-years  of  age,  nntil  within 
two  or  three  years  since,  the  greater  part  of  her 
time  has  been  employed  in  feaching  a  common 
school.  It  is  certain  she  has  been  a  school  teacher 
for  more  than  half  a  century.    She  says: 

**  When  I  was  young,  1  ardently  desired  that 
I  might  be  of  some  use  to  the  world,  and  might 
not  live  in  vain:  and  in  one  respect,  God  has 
granted  my  request.  I  have  done  much 'for 
children.  I  question  if  there  is  »,  woman  in  the 
United  States  who  has  devoted  a  long  life  more 
exclusively  to  children  than  I  have.  You  know 
my  labors  with  them  and  for  thetn,  from  the 
time  1  was  fourteen  years  bid  till  I  came  here. 
In  this  country  I  have  instructed  thousands.  I 
made  it  my  business-  to  teach  them  virtue  and 
morality,  and  endeavored  to  enforce  my  pre- 
cepts by  example.  To  this,  all  my  scholars  can 
bear  testimony.  I  also  inculcated  kindness,  be< 
nevolence  and  humanity,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  deformity  of  vice  and  its  cer- 
tain consequences — the  beauty  of  virtue  and  its 
bright  reward — and  God  has  blest  my  labor  of 
love.  M  this  day,  I  cannot  reckon  one  among  my 
scholars,  who  may  be  said  to  be  vicious.  Ought 
I  not  to  be  satisfied  with  what  Heaven  has  pla- 
ced within  my  reach  to  do  V* 

In  view  of  the  results  of  the  labors  and  expe- 
rience  of  this  lady,  and  of  the  lasting  benefits 
that  have  accrued  to  the  hearts  and  morals  of 
**  thousands"  on  whom,  her  **  labors  of  love" 
have  been  bestowed,  who  will  say  that  the  se- 
lection of  suitable  teachers  of  our  common 
schools  is  not  a  matter  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance 7  Who  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  and  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  future  generations  greatly  depend  up- 
on the  ability,  virtue,  and. faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  instructors  of  children?  And 
who  among  us,  however  elevated  their  position 
in  society  may  have  been  regarded,  have  ren- 
dered more  real  service  to  the  community,  than 
this  lady  in  the  humble  vocation  of  teaching  a 
district  school  7  Let  the  young  teacher  "  go  and 
do  liwewise.'*  Yours  respectfulljj 

JABEZ  D.  HAMMOND. 

Cherry^Vallty,  May  1,  1843. 

TO  CORRESPONDKNTS. 
Various  commtinications  of  much  interestf 
have  been  necessarily  postponed,  to  make  room 
for  the  important  Exposition  of  the  new  School 
Act.  '*  T »'  will  find  in  the  January  No.  the  in- 
formation he  asks  in  reference  to  plans  for  rural 
district  school  houses.  Will  he  forward  his  ad* 
dress  t!b  the  Editor  ? 
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STATE  CX)NVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

[Taken  principallf  from  t^e  Albany  Argut  and  Eyenlng  Jonmal.] 


TJkt  Sttperintendents  of  Common  Schools  for  the 
«eTeral  counties  in  the  State,  conveaed  in  the  As> 
tembty  Chambrer  on  Wednesday,  May  17,  at  10  o'> 
eloek. 

Mr.  Dwight,  of  Albany,  called  to  order,  and  on 
fab  motion,  Henry  £.  Rochester,  of  Monroe,  was 
appointed  Chairman  pro.  tem.,  and 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Frazier,  of  Broome, 
was  appointed  Secretary. 

At  the  tnggestion  of  the  Chairman,  the  business 
of  the  conrention  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Ber.  Mr.  Kip. 

The  list  of  Superintendents  being  called,  the  fol- 
lowing saswered  to  their  names : 

8.  S.  RAKDALL,Oen.  Deputy,  Aibanr. 
FVaaeis  Dwighu  Albany.       H.  E.  Rochester,  Moaree, 
George  T.  Frazier,  Broome.  W.  Hougtt,  Montgomery. 
E  6.  Storkes,  Cayuga.  William  L.  Stone,  N.York. 

Nathan  Tidd,  Chenniag.        Elon  Oorottock,  Oneida. 
D.  O.  Woodint  Columbia^      Aug.  G.  Uo|ykins,  Oatarlo. 
D.  McFaTlaBQ;  Delaware.     Jacob  C.  Tooker,  Oran^ie. 
Asa  S.  Clement,  Dutchess.    D.  P.  Tallmadge,  Oswego. 
Ed.  J.  Shumwajr,  Essex.        Lewis  R.  Palmer,  Otsego. 

D.  H.  etevens,  Franklin.       N.  O.  Blauvelt,  Rockland. 
Flarel  B.  Spragne^  Fulton.    Alanson  Smith,  Saratoga. 
C.  C.W.  Cleveland,  Graeae.  Alex.  Fonda,  Scbenecudy. 
B.  Uolcomb,  Hamilton.         S.  Foord,'Si.  Lawrence. 
Jas.  Henry,  jr.,  Herkimer.    Ralph  S.  F*incb,  Steubea. 
Ira  Maybew,  Jefferson.  J.  S.  Deoman,  Tompkins. 
Tlieo.  F.  Kiog,  Kings.  A.  O.  Hardenburgb,  Ulster. 
IraTaichin,  Livingston.       Wm.  Wright,  Washington. 

E.  Manchester,  Madison.       Albert  Wright,  <* 

Aides  S.  Stevens,  Wyoming. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodin,  ttie  Chair  was  di- 
rected to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
senate  district  to  report  the  names  of  officers  of  the 
convention. 

The  Chair  named  Messrs.  Kin^  M^rs,  Fonda, 
A.  Wright,  Comstock,  Denman,  Hopkins,  and  (for 
the  8th,  no  one  bein^  present  except  the  Chair,) 
Mr.  Patchin,  of  Livmg^tou. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  report  rules 
for  the  convention,  viz :  Messrs.  Woodin,  Dwight, 
and  Tidd. 

Mr.  Fonda,  from  the  committee  on  that  subject, 
reported,  recommending  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers, as  follows : 

President,  THEODORE  F.  KING,  of  Kings; 
Yjce*?resideats,  Jarr  es  Henry,  Jr.,  of  Herkimer, 

Rafph  E.  Finch,  of  Steuben; 
Secretaries,  William  Wright,  of  Washington, 
E.  J.  Shnmway,  of  Sssex. 

The  report  was  agreed  to,  and  the  officers  named 
took  their  seats. 
Ifae  President,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  he  felt 


that  he  was  indebted  for  the  honor  of  presiding, 
rather  to  the  eircum»taace  that  he  was  last  year 
selected  to  take  the  plnce  of  the  eminent  and  rood 
man,  (Judge  Hammond,)  Whose  retirement  from 
the  post,  before  the  close  of  the  Ctica  session,  was 
so  tmexpeoted  and  so  nuich  regretted,  than  to  any 
merit  of  his  own.  At  the  same  time,  he  wotild 
not  inflict  upon  the  eotfivention  the  matter-of- 
course  (though  not  alwa^matter-of-fiiet)  remarks 
on  such  occasions,  implying  diffidence  and  miflt- 
ness  for  the  place,  and  thus  reflecting  upon  the 
choice  of  the  convention.  He  should  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  chair,  relying  upon  the  kindness 
of  those  who  placed  him  in  it,  to  support  and  ad- 
vise him  in  all  things  necessary  to  the  ordorly  and 
prompt  despatch  of  business.  He  went  on  to  al- 
lude briefly  to  the  hacmony  which  characterised 
the  previous  convention,  to  the  important  subjeoU 
which  would  come  up  at  this  sitting  for  delibera- 
tion, and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  convention 
woiUd  prove  to  be  not  a  talking,  but  a  strictly  btt* 
siness  convention — advice  whieh  the  Chair  would 
follow  up  by  his  own  example,  and  say  no  mora. 

Mr*  woodin  reported  the  following  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  eonventloo,  whieh  were  adopt- 
ed: 

1.  The  business  of  each  day  shall  be  opened  with 
prayer. 

3.  Committees  shall  be  apfointed  by  the  presldinc 
officer,  unless  the  coavention  otherwise  direct. 

3.  Tne  business  committee  shall  report  all  business 
to  the  convention,  but  after  the  acceptance  of  their  re- 
port, asy  member  may  present  any  resolution  for  the 
action  of  the  convention. 

4.  All  resolutions  shall  be  submitted  ia  writing  to 
the  President,  and  at  his  discretion,  submitted  either 
to  the  business  committee)  or  laid  directly  before  the 
convention, 

6.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  fifleea  miantes 
at  any  one  time,  or  more  than  twice  oa  the  same  sub« 
ject,  without  unanimous  consent. 

6.  The  morning  session  shall  commence  at  9  o'clock. 
A.  M.  and  close  at  1  P.  M. ;  the  afternoon  at  3  P.  M.' 
and  close  at  6  P.  M.  and  the  evening  session  at  T  P.  M. 

7.  Gentleniea  present  iaterested  ia  the  subject  of 
education,  are  retpectfnll/  invited  to  take  seats  uppa 
the  floor  with  the  convention,  and  to  speak  in  its  dis- 
cussions, but  the  right  of  voting  is  restricted  to  the 
members. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  businen 
committee:  Messrs.  W.  L.  Stonc^  J.  C.  Tooker, 
S,  S.  Randall,  F.  B.  Sprague,  £.  Manchester,  J,  8* 
Denman,  A.  T.  Hopkms,  H.  £.  Rochester. 

CORPORAL  PUNlSBBIfiNT. 

Col.  Stone,  from  the  business  committee,  sQbnJt- 
ted  a  resolution^  which  had  been  sent  down  from 
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laityear'i  convention,  declaring  that  as  a  general 
rule,  a  teacher  who  could  govern  himselt,  could 
discipline  a  school  without  corporal  punishment, 
and  that  a  person  who  could  not  govern  himself, 
was  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  ncred  duty  of 
the  instruction  of  youth. 

Mr.  Tidd  spoke  of  the  action  of  the  conjrention 
of  last  ^ear  on  this  subject.  He  thought  we  should 
recognize  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  inflict  corpo- 
ral punishment  upon  the  scholars,  when  necessity 
required  it.  While  he  would  recommend  to  all  to 
endeavor  to  govern  schools  entirely  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  mond  suasion,  he  would  yet  let  the  scho- 
lars understand  that  there  was  something  behind 
the  desk,  which  would  be  used,  if  good  govern- 
ment could  not  otherwise  be  enforced. 

Mr.  A.  Wright  said  the  resolution  did  not  deny 
the  right  of  uie  teacher  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  cases  of  necessity,  but  only  asserte<l  as 
a  general  principle,  that  flagellation  was  not  the 
proper  means  to  govern  the  mind.  There  undoubt- 
edly are  cases  where  the  rod  must  be  applieil,  but, 
as  a  general  principle,  he  insisted  that  it  was  true, 
that  a  teacher  who  can  govern  himself,  could  go- 
vern his  school  without  the  rml. 

Mr.  Holcomb  renewed  the  amendment  which 
was  offered  last^'ear,  which  in  substance  declares 
that  while  the  riprht  of  the  teacher  to  inflict  punish- 
ment is  recognized,  yet  the  convention  recom- 
mend to  use  moral  suasion  as  the  best  mode  of  go- 
verning schools,  &c.  &c.  He  thought  it  would  be 
absolutely  dangerous  (o  let  the  scholars  know  be- 
forehand thztf  whatever  might  be  their  conduct, 
no  correcting  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher. 

Mr.  Frazier  wa^  satisfied,  from  what  had  fell 
wilier  his  observation  in  his  county,  that  the  dis- 
pensing with  corporal  punishment  entirely  had 
resulted  in  great  harm  to  the  schools;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  communication  of  Mr.  Ranilall  in 
the  District  School  Journal,  on  dispensmg  with  cor- 
poral punishment,  had  done  injury  in  some  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  A.  Wright  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Dis- 
trict School  Journal  had  done  injury  to  the  schools 
in  any  count^jr.  Such  certainly  had  not  been  its  ef- 
fect in  Washingrton  cocmty.  There,  teachers  who 
•ome  time  since  believed  that  a  rod  five  feet  long 
was  absolutely  necessary,  had  been  induced  to 
throw  it  aside,  and  the  result  had  been  better 
discipline  in  the  schools,  and  greater  attainments 
in  the  branches  taught,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  scholars  were  permitteil  to  keep  their  backs 
sound. 

Mr.  Dwight  said  he  by  no  means  held  himself 
responsible  for  all  the  doctrines  put  forth  in  the 
various  communications  which  appeared  in  the 
District  Journal.  But  he  thought  the  gentleman 
from  Broome  (Mr.  Frazier)  would  look  in  vain  in 
the  Journal  to  find  the  doctrine  advanced  that  cor- 
poral punishment  should  never  be  employed.  He 
Selieved  that  the  teachers  had  right  to  inflict  it,  but 
wished  the  convention  to  pass  some  resolution  ex- 
pressive of  its  sense  of  the  manner  and  the  occasions 
of  its  ailministration.  Heretofore  it  had  been  in- 
ilicietl  to  an  extent  bordering  on  barbarity.  He 
would  not  Uke  from  the  teacher  the  right  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  his  school,  yet  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  inculcate  upon  all  the  expediency 
and  importance  of  endeavoring  to  rule  by  moral 
suasion  and  the  law  of  love,  rather  than  by  the  in- 
fliction of  corporal  chastisement. 

He  did  not  believe  the  sentiment  of  the  resolution 
was  strictly  true.  He  hail  no  doubt  (here  were  very 
many  persons  who  could  and  did  govern  them- 
selves well,  but  yet  who  could  not  dispense,  upon 
all  occasions,  with  the  use  of  the  roil  in  school. 
He  preferred  the  amendment  to  the  original  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Woodio  believed  that  the  more  the  District 


School  Journal  was  read,  the  more  happjr  would  be 
the  influence  exerted.  Such  had  invariably  been 
its  effect  in  his  county.  He  was  no  advocate  for 
the  rod.  The  best  schools  that  had  come  under 
his  supervision  were  those  where  the  rod  was  used 
the  least,  or  not  at  all.  But  let  the  scholars  know 
beforehand  that  the  teacher  has  no  right  imder  any 
emergency  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  and  he 
might  as  well  lock  up  the  school  house  and  quit  at 
once,  to  save  being  turned  out  of  doors  by  the 
scholars. 

Mr.  Frazier  explaixieil  that  he  did  not  mean  to  at- 
tack the  Journal.  Its  influence  generally  had  been 
most  salutary.  All  that  he  had  said  was  that  he 
believed  the  recommendation  to  dispense  entirely 
with  corporal  punishment,  had  had  a  deleterious 
effect  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Henry  did  not  understand  the  resolution  as 
denying  the  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishmenU 
It  only  asserted  a  general  principle. 

Col.  Stone,  aflcr  explaining  under  what  circum- 
stances the  committee  hail  reported  this  resolution, 
remarked  that  he  dissented  entirely  from  the  prin« 
ciple  that  corporal  punishment  is  in  no  cases  ne- 
cessary. At  times  it  is  the  only  resort  of  the 
Teacher.  He  spoke  particularly  of  the  sofcools  in 
the  city  of  New-York.  Let  the  teacher  there  be 
fettereil  in  that  respect,  and  he  would  be  tumbled 
into  the  gutter  by  the  scholars  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  without  much  ceremony.  The  great  point 
should  be,  to  obtain  teachers  fnlly  qualified-— not 
only  in  respect  to  their  intellectual  attainments, 
but  el  so  their  habits,  tempers,  &c.  When  vou 
have  obtained  such  a  teacher,  it  must  be  left  entire- 
ly to  his  own  discretion  when  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment,  and  when  to  forbear.  He  gave  a  his- 
tory of  the  only  case  where  complaint  had  been 
made  to  him  of  undue  punishment  by  one  of  the 
teachers.  A  mother  came  with  her  boy  of  about 
15  years  old,  and  told  her  story,  which  appeared  to 
show  that  too  much  severity  had  been  used.  Upon 
hearini^  the  statement  of  the  teacher,  however,  he 
was  satisfied  (hat  he  was  fully  lustined.  The  se- 
quel proved  the  correctness  of  his  decision.  The 
mother  withdrew  her  boy  from  the  school  on  ac- 
count of  the  flogging,  and  it  was  but  a  few  months 
before  he  obtained  such  control  over  her  that  the 
family  were  obliged  to  move  some  four  miles 
down  town,  in  onler  that  she  might  have  the  assis- 
tance of  her  father  to  keep  the  unruly  son  in  sub- 
jection. 

Mr.  Randsdl  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  cor- 
poral punishment  was  m  no  case  necessary*  It 
was  either  right  or  it  was  wrong.  If  it  was  right, 
then  we  should  pass  no  resolution  on  the  subject. 
If  it  is  wrong,  then  it  is  all  wrong,  and  should  be 
done  away  with  entirely.  There  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  half  right  and  half  wrong  about  this  busi- 
ness. He  believed  it  was  all  wrong.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  school  was  to  develop  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  pupils.  Punishment  was  an  atklress 
only  to  the  animal  feelings,  and  certainly  ws^  not 
necessary  to  assist  the  development  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  man. 

Mr.  W.  Wright  stated  a  fact  which  came  under 
his  own  observation.  A  teacher  who  was  every 
way  qualified  for  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
announced  to  the  scholars  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school,  that  in  no  case  would  corporal  punish- 
ment be  resorted  to.  ITie  result  was  soon  seen.— 
Insubordination  began  to  be  manifested,  and  before 
the  term  was  half  out,  the  teacher  was,  to  use  the 
lang^uage  of  his  friend,  "tumbled  into  the  ditch.* 
He  spoke  at  length  of  the  effect  which  the  paisage 
of  such  a  resoUition  would  have.  It  would  be 
most  ilisastrous.  Take  away  from  the  teacher  the 
power  to  assert  his  ris^hts,  and  to  maintain  them,  " 
necessary,  by  the  infliction  of  personal  chasuie* 
ment,  anil  you  open  the  flood  gates  of  insubonho*' 
tioQ  and  crime.    As  a  general  rule^  it  was  neces- 
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avy  to  inflict  personal  punishment.    If  there  were  the  power  to  do  so.    If  any  gentleman  was  cUt- 

schools  where  It  was  not  necessary,  they  were  the  posed  to  take  the  affirmative  side  of  this  questioiif 

exceptions  to  this  ^neral  rule.  and  argue  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  corporal 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rochexfer,  the  resolution  was  punishment,  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  him,  but 

laid  on  the  table  until  the  afternoon  session.  he  hoped  he  would  ^o  one  step  farther  than  to  ad- 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Randall  the  new  common  vance  the  mere  assertion  that  schools  could  not  be 

school  law  was  made  the  special  order  for  to-mor-  groverned  without  it,  because  he  should  meel  that 

row  at  9  o*clock.  with  the  counter  assertion,  that  the  (kilure  only 

The  President  announced  the  following  standing  proved  the  ineificieacy  of  the  teachers.    The  best 

committees:  schools  in  this  and  other  states,  were  grovemed 

CkrUtian  Mora/t-Messrs.  Dwight,  Finch  aad  Blau-'  without  corporal  punishment.    The  argument  of 

TeJt.  gentlemen  would  forever  preclude  the  general  in- 

Sormal  ScAooIr— Messrs.  Denman,  Sprague  aod  Pal;  troduction  of  female  teachers,  which  all  acltnow- 

mer  '  ledge  to  be  desirable ;  for  females  had  not  the  physl- 

Frce  School   Sy«« em— Messrs.   Stooc,  Woodin   and  cal  ability  to  cope  with  refractory  pupils. 

rl^e  TeorAert-Mcssrs.  A.  Wright,  Myers  and  Hop.  ^  ^'"i'  ^'''^^^^'''  thought,  if  the  General  Deputy 

kioa  *i6"v,«tyT:r»ttuuHUH-  y^^^^  j^^^j  ^^^^^^  practical   cTcperience  in  visiting 

MwieanJDratt.ni— Messrs.  Sprague,  Shumway  and  "chooKs,   it  would  bring  bis  mind  tO  a  different 

Siorkes.  conclusion.    It  was  not  alone  in  literary  qualiflca- 

Sckool  Di$eipline—yic%%Ts.  Henry,Frazierand  Tooker.  tion,  that  teachers  were  generally  deficient.  There 

MdkotU  of  TeacAing— Messrs.  Comstock,  Foord  nnd  was  a  want  of  training  in  the  capacity  to  govern. 

^1**?**    ^^      .    «  .  ,-  „    ,  •  True,  there  were  some  men  <*  bom  to  command" 

Duties  of  County  !iuper,fUend€nt$-iae%3T%.  HopVias,  ^^ogg    countenance  enforces   obedience.     Such 

r'ricrsdkaolirr;u./-McsHrs.  Woodin,  Randall  aad  men  can  govern  better  without  corporal  punish- 

^fij  ment  than  others  can  with  it;  but  they  are  excep- 

*  Toum  Snprrintendenti—McsBTt.  Finch,  Randall  and  tions.    Take  the  large  majority  of  districtsr-par- 

HtrdcQhurph.  ticularly  in  cities  and  the  larger  villages,  where 

Text  fioo4c«— Messrs.  W.  Wright,  Tallmadgc  and  Hop-  tliere  are  many  children  who  have  not  the  benefit 

•"9*.     .  .  •*  n«  ^      •  J-,.  J  J  of  proper  parental  training— and  an  ordinary  teach- 

School  Apparotut-Mei^s.  Myers,  Frazier  and  Tidd.  p,  who  should  attempt  to  govern  merely  by  moral 

Uhrirtf* — Messrs.  Uochebicr,  Fond  I  and  Paicliio.  -,.oa;««   »..,»frr.:i       wi.».r  ».,«»,  .i:.«.:^«  Lo..  r... 

Judicial  System-Messrs.  Ma  Chester,  Kandull  and  suasion,  must  fail.     When  every  distr  ct  was  fur- 

Stevens.  nishe.l  with  such  a  teacher  as  he  could  desire  to 

School  Hou«et— Mrssr!«.  May  hew.  Finfh  and  Tooker.  See,  then  corporal  punishment  might  be  dispensed 

Pkytieul    fi/ucaiion— Messrs.  Patchio,  Dwight   and  with.    Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  greatly  in 

Soehester.  aceonlanee  wiih  his  feelings;  but  he  apprehended 

Duty  o/iMa6aanlt— Messrs.  Frasier,  Foord  and  Com-  jt  would  take  years  to  arrive  ai  it. 

•^^fi*  .       ...         .  r       ,    T  a  M      .  Mr.  Tooker  said  it  was  clear  to  his  mind  that 

F„XriaVnn°d*fl"n'?'  "'^'  '■^'««'-«'-""-  the  proceedings  of  Oiis  conveation  were  to  be  felt 

»,.  '  *t       «u       4     I  *i  1     .  throughout  the  whole  community;  and  tend  to  give 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  3  o  -  ,0^^  U>  the  public  mind  on  the  great  subject,  to 

^**^**  rpn        ,  f    I  discuss  whlch  tliey  had  assembled.    Those  who 

^r    o    a   r3      I  11  ♦    I  ^  #  •    K     ?         *.u  would  retain  thjs  relict  of  barbarism— the  inflic- 

Mr.  S-  S.  Randall  presented  certa.n  books,  with  ^jon  of  corporul  punishment- went  upon  the  sup- 

a  comnwinication  from  Rev.  P.  Eullions.  position  that  there  were  many  teacheiV  who  could 

^M^^;  f/*.l}^^  presented  a  comnnunication  from  ^ot  govern  a  scnool  without.    He  would  say,  in 

Mr.  J.  Holbrook  on  the  subject  of  Geology,  which  Mich  case,  let  tJ.e  officers  take  away  the  cr^din- 

was  referred  to  the  busmess  committee.  ij^is.    Was  there  no  other  mode  of  enforcing  obe- 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT.  dience  to  nUes  than  by  blows?    It  has  been  said 

Mr.  Ranilall  called  for  the  consideration  of  the  ^^/  thero^yas  biblical  authority  for  the  ufj  of  the 

resolution  in  rela  ion  to  the  infliction  of  corporal  rf>*» ?  *°^*  *;^  admitted  that  the  wisest  man  that  ever 

Dunishment  in  schools  ^'^'®^''  ^^^^'^  ^*®  quoted  for  it;  but  there  was  a  dlf- 

The  question  was  aniounce.l,  on  an  amendment,  f^^**^**^  between  a  parent's  correcting  a  child,  and 

declaratory-  of  the  authority  of  a  teacher,  to  be  the  a  toacber,  who  nK:^y  not  have  the  power  to  govern 

same  as  that  of  a  parent  over  a  wayward  child.  J?;mself.    It  a  child  should  prove  hopelessly  re- 

Mr.  Hanlcnbpr-h  remarked  that  this  subject  had  fraciorj,  reference  might  be  hail  to  the  trus  eet . 

been  preMy  free!}  discussed  at  the  last  conv  ention,  P**''^^^  no  obligation  to  keep  such  a  child  in 

and  the  debate  hjul  been  published  in  the   District  the  schoi»l.    Many  teachers  were  not  mdges  of  the 

School  Journal.    It  had  been  again  discussed  this  {"^'^f  »*  ^'^  •^^?^^^'  ^^  punishments.    Instanceshad 

morning;  and  he  had  no  doubt  tlie  convention  were  ^een  known,  where  thebrain  hail  beenaflectedbva 

prepared  to  vote  upon  it  without  farther  talking.  Wow  upon  U:e  hea«J-the  tympanum  of  the  ea^^^ 

be  hoped  the  oues-ion  would  be  taken.  jured  by  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head;  and  thus 

Mr.  Randall  did  not  propose  to  occupy  much  of  the  a  teacher  m.ght  infljct  an  injury  in  a  moment  of 

time  of  the  convention ;  but  he  did  ^t  agree  with  ^^^^\  ^»»'<;^  ^K''  "^^^^^e  Vf^^*'"l'^''?i^^  unable  to 

the  gentlemen  in  the  opinion,  that  this  convention,  f;^P.^""-    ?eac hers  should  work  with  the  minds  of 

or  the  public  generally,  haJ  sufficiently  discussed  the.r  pupils;  convince  them  that  they  arc  wrong, 

thissubiect.     He  regarded  it  as  one  of  vital  im-  ^^^^  that  w:is  the   very  best  means  of  prevenUng 

porfanc^as  atlecling  materially  the  whole  svstem  **.^''«';!'«.",^/'^'«  ^f^t^^^  .      .         ,        ,, 

Sf  school  cilucation.^  He  had  been  amused  at  the  ,,  ^^''  '^;\'F''1  ^'^''^^  ^he  foUowmg  amendment  to 

shifts  which  the  advocates  for  retaining  this  relic  ^^  resoiut.on:— 

of  barbarism,  (as  1  e  reparded  it)  resorted  to.  The       Re»oIvrd,  That  while  we  recognize  the  authority  of  a 

resolution,  as  it  came  from  the  committee,  took  the  lexcher  m  be  similar  to  that  of  a  parent  over  his  child, 

broad  ground  that  a  teacher  who  could  govern  we  brlieve  ih^i  corporal  punishment  should  te  the  last 

himself  could  govern  a  school   without  corporal  '*"!<»'*»  and  when  infl|cted  by  a  teacher,  should  l)e  In 

punishment.     The  corollary,  he  supposed,  follow-  fj^^-'^fj^*"^  "*""  *"***'"'  •*"°"»  *"**  '"^'^^'^  •**• 
ej,  of  course,  that  one  incajjableof  governing  him- 
self was  unfit  to  be  a  teacher.    He  supposed  no       Mr.  Dwigh^  said  that  in  this  form,  the  reiolutio 

one  would  think  of  granting  a  certificate  to  such  a  would  meet  most  of  the  objections  that  had  bee 

person.    But  to  adopt  the  proposed  amendment,  urged  by  those  who  opposed  the  amendment.    H 

would  be  to  say  that  teachers  ought  never  to  inflict  agreed  with  those  whoarrued  that  the  ffOTeromen" 

corporal  punishment,  yet  that  they  ought  fo  have  of  a  school  should  be  similar  to  that  of  a  well  go* 
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verned  family;  and  he  believed  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment was  sometimes  necessary  in  fisunilies,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  child — perhaps  not  necessary  to  be 
resorted  to  but  once  in  a  lifetime^  and  with  some 
children  not  at  all ;  but  there  were  instances,  where 
to  spare  it,  would  be  to  trifle  with  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  child.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
refractory  children  might  be  turned  out  of  school  j 
but  would  the  inhabitants  be  satisfied  with  that 
mode  of  breaking  up  the  school?  Would  they  not 
say  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  govern  his  pu- 
pils? There  was  much  in  the  manner  of  inflicting 
punishment.  Let  time  be  given  for  reflection,  and 
then  let  the  delinquent  be  told  of  his  fault  in  pri- 
vate, and  he  will  probably  fall  on  his  kness  and 
confess  it,  whereas  if  he  had  been  called  out  be- 
fore the  school,  he  would  have  stooil  up  and  play- 
ed the  hero.  His  friend  the  General  Deputy,  urged 
that  this  doctrine  was  inconsistent  with  the  gene- 
ral employment  of  female  teachers.  Mr.  D.  be- 
lieved there  was  no  one  so  Quixotic  as  to  suppose 
that  our  schools  were  now  in  a  condition  to  admit 
of  the  universal  introduction  of  what  he  certainly 
regarded  as  the  best  influence  in  teaching.  He 
should  be  happy  if  they  reached  that  point  ten 
years  hence.  Mr.  D.  urged  the  convention  to  take 
no  action  which  they  could  not  sustain,  and  be  sus- 
tained in  by  the  community.  Better  advance  slow- 
ly and  upon  firm  ground,  than  incur  the  hazard  of 
a  retrograde  step. 

Mr.  Denman  took  similar  grounds.  He  believed 
if  all  parents  would  do  their  duty  by  their  child- 
ren, corporal  punishment  would  not  be  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  schools.  But  they  do 
not,  andlt  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
use  the  rod.  He  dissented  from  the  principle  of 
the  original  resolution,  that  a  person  who  could 
f^vera  himself  could  in  all  cases  govern  others. 
There  were  verv  many  exceptions,  and  he  stated 
some  that  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Stevens  supposed  one  object  of  punish- 
ment to  be  the  reformation  of  the  pupil.  This  he  was 
satisfied  corporal  punishment  would  not  do.  As 
an  offset  to  the  case  citetl  by  Mr.  W.  Wright,  he 
would  state  a  fact  which  fell  under  his  own  obser- 
vation. A  teacher  in  his  county  was  in  the  habit 
of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  to  a  very  great 
extent.  The  result  was  that  the  children  turned 
him  out  of  doors.  Another  teacher  was  then  hired, 
and  he  told  the  scholars  beforehand  that  he  should 
in  no  case  inflict  corporal  punishment.  He  (Mr. 
S.)  not  long  after  visited  that  school,  and  a  better 
regulated  one  he  never  saw.  The  teacher  had  suc- 
ceeded admirabl;^  with  his  new  system.  He  could 
not  sustain  the  idea  for  a  moment  that  corporal 
punishment  was  necessary  in  our  common  schools. 

Mr.  Randall  offered  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Dwight,  declaring  that  as  the  object 
of  education  was  the  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  qualities,  the  application  of  physi- 
cal force  was  not  the  proper  means  to  attain  that 
object— and  that  corporal  punishment  in  our 
schools  ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  every  in- 
telligent friend  of  educati(m. 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
RaniUU,  Dwight,  Woodin,  W.  Wright,  Henry, 
Denman  and  Mayhew. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Randall  was  Idstby  ayes 
and  noes— a^es  6,  noes  25. 

The  substitute  of  Mr.  Dwight  was  then  adopted 
by  a  large  majority. 

MORAL  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 
Mr.  Dwight,  from  the  committed  on  Christian 
morals,  reported  the  following  resolutions: 

Rtiohed,  That  ivbereaskDowledse  witboat  virtue  is 
no  guarantee  of  private  or  pubUc  happiness:  and 
whereas  our  schoolt  are  too  gencrall/  occupiedf  wiih' 
the  former  lo  the  neglect  of  the  latter :  therefore  resolv- 
ed, that  we  will  give  earnest  and  immediate  attention 
to  the  introduction  into  the  schools  under  our  supervi- 


sion of  such  influence  and  discipline  as  shall  elevate  tftr 
moral  Acntiments,  form  virtuous  habits  and  prepare  for 
the  various  duties  of  life. 

Whtreat,  a  daily  and  sironltaneons  reeaphnlatioa  of 
some  of  the  roost  imperative  moral  precepts  by  the  pa^ 

Cils  of  some  of  the  schools  in  this  State^  has  been  found 
J  experience  to  be  very  salutary, 

Therefore, 

,  RfBolvedf  That  the  general  adoption  ot  Aiis  or  some 
similar  practice  be  recommended  by  this  convention  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  tmsteet,  employers 
and  teachers  of  our  common  schools  thsonghout  the 
State. 
Exemplifled— 

•'  I  most  not  be  angry." 
.    *'  I  must  be  pleasant  and  kind  to  all." 

"  I  most  obey  my  parents." 

*'  God  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  Caketh  his  name 
in  vain." 

'*  God  always  sees  me." 

**  1  should  depart  from  evil  and  learn  to  do  good." 

Rtsolvedf  That  a  daily  lesson  on  moral  dnty,  in  which 
the  teacher  should  orally  by  question  and  answer,  by 
anecdote  and  argument,  fllustrnte  and  enforce  the 
child's  various  social  relations  and  responsibllitiesr 
would  be  very  desirable,  and  if  judiciously  given  could 
not  but  prove  eminently  ssefuU 

fVkerea$j  Precept  without  corresponding  example  on 
the  part  of  the  preceptorr  is  often  worse  than  useless; 
and  whereas  all  didactic  lessons  in  duty  ought  to  be 
illustrated  in  the  individual  treatment  wbieh  pitpils  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  in  the  ge* 
neral  management  of  the  school: 

Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  teachers  is  earnestly 
and  affectionaielv  invited  to  the  great  and  pressing  ne- 
cessity of  eiemplifyhkg  the  trne  principles  of  morality 
in  their  personal  deportment,  and  in  the  adaoinisiration 
of  discipline. 

Mr.  Tooker  said  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
such  exercises,  to  avoid  every  impearance  of  sec- 
tarianism. If  the  lessons  were  confined  merely  to  the 
decalogue,  or  to  general  and  cardinal  moral  duties, 
probttbljr  not  even  a  skeptic  could  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Tidd  wished  some  action  taken  on  this  sub- 
ject by  this  Convention.  The  question  had  fre- 
quently been  put  to  him  by  teachers  in  his  county, 
who  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  open  and  close  their 
school  with  prayer,  whether  it  could  be  permitted. 
He  had  tmiformly  told  them  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience  on  that  point.  Still  he 
wished  the  Convention  to  take  some  action.  He 
was  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and  hoped  the  plan 
recommended  would  be  adopted  in  every  school  in 
the  State.  There  was  one  case  in  Chemung  coim- 
tv,  where  the  trustees  objected  to  the  opening  of 
the  school  with  prayer.  The  teacher  told  them  that 
such  was  his  method,  and  imless  he  was  permitted 
to  do  as  he  chose  in  that  respect,  they  must  look 
elsewhere  for  a  teacher.  He  was  so  well  qualified 
to  teach,  that  they  did  not  discharge  him,  and  even- 
tually he  was  sustained  in  his  course  by  the  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Dwight  said  the  proposed  lessons  on  duty 
were  such  as  all  could  unite  in,  and  he  thought 
there  would  be  less  difllculty  in  carrying  out  Uiis 
recommendation  than  was  generally  anticipatetl. — 
He  had  adopted  similar  exercises  ma  number  of 
schools  in  Ontario  county,  and  in  every  case  suc- 
cess hail  attended  the  effort.  He  found  that  the  pa- 
rents of  the  children  would  co-operate  with  him. 
There  was  one  district  where  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  followers  of  Tom  Paine,  and  who  taught 
their  children  to  believe  that  he  was  the  greatest  man 
that  had  ever  lived.  They  called  a  meeting  of  the  dis- 
trict to  protest  against  Mr.  D»s.  act  in  introducing  si- 
milar exercises.  But  when  called  upon  singly  to  say 
whether  they  had  any  objection  to  permit  their 
children  to  be  taught  m  the  way  which  had  been 
advised  in  the  school,  every  person  replied  in 
the  negative.  So  would  it  be  generally  found.— 
The  storv  of  Ethan  Allen  was  in  point.  On  his 
death  bed,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  his  daugh- 
ter whether  he  desired  her  to  follow  his  precepts 
or  those  of  her  pious  mother^  he  answered,  <<fol- 
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low  your  mother.*'  He  was  for  iroing^  forward^ 
euitiously.  but  itill  forward.  If  it  was  true  that 
we  mtist  not  move  fai  (he  cause  of  virtue  because 
we  may  find  opposers,  our  common  schools  are 
then  established  in  vain.  But  such  he  hoped  was 
aot  the  feeling. 

Mr.  D.  Stevens  hoped  the  resolutions  would  be 
adopted  without  a  dissentine  voice.  There  was 
difflculty'  in  manj  districts  in  his  county  on  the  sub- 
ject of  opening  the  schools  with  prayer.  He  wish- 
ed some  action  taken  by  the  Convention  on  this 
sabieet. 

Btr.  Hardenburgh  said  if  it  was  intended  to  make 
it  an  universal  practice  to  open  the  schools  through- 
out the  State  with  prayer,  he  should  oppose  any 
such  project,  however  unpopular  his  course  might 
be.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  inculcation  of 
moral  lessons  in  the  schools,  but  he  was  not  for  in- 
troducing religious  exercises  as  a  positive  rule.  If 
the  teacher  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  open 
the  school  with  prayer,  he  would  leave  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  own  discretion.  But  he  would  not  com- 
pel a  teacher  to  pra^  in  school,  if  he  was  not  so 
dinoeed.    It  would  mjure  the  cause  of  religion. 

The  President  remarked  that  such  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  resolutions. 

Without  taking  any  question  the  Convention  took 
a  recess  until  7  o'clock. 

Seven  o'dock. 

The  Convention  met  and  the  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Dwight  was  resumed. 

The  President  read  an  article  from  the  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Advertiser  of  Tuesday,  in  relation  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  one  of  the  district 
schools  in  the  city  of  New-York. 

Bfr.  Rochester  made  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to 
his  experience  of  the  effect  of  opening  schools 
with  prayer.  It  had  had  uniformly  a  salutary  ef- 
fect upon  the  school,  and  seldom  had  been  object- 
ed to  by  the  parents.  He  spol^e  too  of  the  impor- 
tance of  introducinfj^  moral  exercises  into  the 
schools,  such  as  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  or  reading 
a  few  verses  in  the  Bible.  He  thought  that  moral 
instruction  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  intel- 
lectual. He  hoped  this  subject  would  be  fully  dis- 
cussed and  some  definite  action  adopted. 

Elev.  Mr.  Abbot,  being  called  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent, addressed  the  Convention  on  the  paramount 
importance  of  introtlucing  moral  and  christian  in- 
struction into  our  schools  of  education.  The  safe- 
ty of  our  country  and  its  institutions  is  dependent 
upon  the  character  which  the  next  generation  will 
bear.  .  What  shall  that  character  be?  Shall  they 
come  on  to  the  stage  with  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties increased,  but  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  moral  power?  If  so,  the  etfect  would  be 
disastrous.  We  are  to  look  for  safety  in  the  edu^ 
cation  of  the  conscience,  in  regard  to  the  moral 
duties  of  men.  How  can  business  be  transacted 
unless  the  ppinciples  of  probity  and  integrity  are 
predominant?  These  christian  principles  must 
be  developed.  He  spoke,  too,  of  the  enect  which 
this  moral  training  had  in  advancing  the  intellec- 
tual powers.  This  great  question  was  not  only 
agitating  our  own  country,  but  also  Great  Britain, 
where  no  subject  was  more  earnestly  discussed 
than  the  importance  of  combining  moral  instruc- 
tion with  education,  as  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing and  strengthening  the  nation.  He  referred  to 
two  reports  which  he  held  in  his  hand  as  corrobo- 
rative of  this  statement. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  feeling  on  this  question  in 
New-England,  and  referred  to  the  excellence  of 
Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy  as  a  school  book. 
He  described  the  effect  which  such  a  work  had  up- 
on the  minds  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  in  which  it  was  used.  He  hoped  to  see 
that  book  have  an  universal  circulation. 

This  was  a  most  important  question.  He  did  not 
exaggerate  when  he  said  that  ten  thousand  eyes  in 


« 

New-England  were  anxiously  looking  towards  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention  on  this  question^ 
and  he  trusted  such  a  decided  stand  would  be  taken 
as  would  carry  joy  to  their  hearts. 

Mr.  Henry  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  that  had  been  before  the  conven- 
tion. All  agreed  in  the  general  principle  advanced 
in  the  resolutions.  But  in  carrying  out  the  details 
there  might  be  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Rsuidall  stated  the  ground  which  had  been 
recently  taken  by  the  Common  School  Department 
in  relation  to  opening  school  with  prayer.  The 
case  was  this:  a  female,  every  way  qualified  to 
teach  school,  desired  to  close  the  school  widi 
prayer.  The  trustees  had  no  other  objection  to  the 
teacher,  and  they  desired  to  retain  her,  if  she  would 

S've  up  this  practice.  Thev  asked  an  order  from 
e  Superintendent  to  prohibit  the  opening  or  clos* 
ing  the  schools  with  prayer,  all  over  the  State. 
Mr.  R.  read  the  answer  which  had  been  returned 
by  him,  (the  Secretary  being  absent.)  The  De- 
partment hip^hly  approve  of  the  practice,  as  long 
as  no  sectarian  bias  is  given  to  the  exercise.  The 
request  of  the  trustees  was  therefore  denied.  Mr. 
R.  said  he  bad  no  doubt  the  Superintendent  would 
approve  of  this  decision,  but  it  would  be  highly 

gratify  ing  to  him  if  the  convention  would  pass 
leir  opinion  in  relation  to  its  correctness  and  pro* 
priety. 

Albany i  May  9)  1848. 

Dfar  Sftf— I  understand  from  foar  letter,  that  the 
oQlf  objection  which  any  of  the  lob^bitants  of  your  dis- 
trict have  to  the  teacher,  is,  that  she  is  desirous  of 
opening  and  closing,  or  at  least  of  closinc  the  exer- 
cises of  her  school  with  prayer.  It  is  not  alleged  that 
any  apprehensions  exist  thit  attempts  will  be  made 
through  this  medium  to  inculcate  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  any  religious  denomination  or  sectarianism  in  any 
form :  nor  can  such  an  inference  be  fairly  Jrawn  from 
any  tiling  stated  in  your  letter.  The  objection  goes  to 
the  principle  of  admitting  prayer  under  any  circum- 
stances, as  a  preliminary  or  concluding  exercise  in  our 
common  schools,  and  you  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
"  well  to  exclude  prayer  from  all  common  schools  by 
the  teachers  in  the  hearing  or  any  of  the  pupils.^' 

Regarding,  as  I  do,  the  moral  influences  exerted  by 
our  common  schools  as  the  fundamental  attribute  of 
their  usefulness  and  the  great  end  of  their  institution, 
I  cannot  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  On 
ihe  contrary,  I  decidedly  approve  of  the  practice  of 
opening  and  closing  the  daily  sessions  of  the  school 
with  prayer.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  recom« 
mend  the  fkdoption  or  enrorcemcnt  of  this  practice  as  a 
part  of  ■  chool  discinline,  where  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
wishesof  any  considerable  portion  of  tne  inhabitants 
of  the  district ;  for  this  would  he  to  detract  from  its 
usefulness,  and  to  diminish  to  a  serious  extent  its  mo- 
ral influence  upon  the  schools.  Lea^t  of  ali  would  I 
sanction  the  introduction  of  any  thing  partaking  of  a 
sectarian  tendency  in  the  practice  of  tliis  devotional 
exercise.  Any  teacher  guilty  of  such  a  palpable  per-, 
version  of  the  privilege  so  enjoyed,  would  be  unworthy 
of  conffdence  or  employment. 

But  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more  appropriate 
to  the  introduction  and  close  of  each  day's  instruction 
in  our  common  schools,  than  a  reverential  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  Creator  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge 
and  the  fountain  and  dispenser  of  all  goodness ;  and  I 
am  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  Christian  parent 
would  discountenance  in  any  way  this  salutary  prac- 
tice, when  confined  to  its  only  legitimate  object,  the 
solemn  nnd  habitual  recognition  of  a  superintending 
Providence. 

The  Superintendent  Is  at  present  out  of  town,  but  I 
cannot  doubt  his  full  concurrence  in  the  views  I  have 
taken  in  respect  to  your  application.  I  am,  therefore, 
of  opinion  that  no  sufficient  ground  exists  for  the  dis- 
missal of  your  teacher. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

S.  S.  RANDALL, 
Gen.  Dep  Sup.  Com.  Schools. 

Mr.  Isaac  BaiNCXBaHorr,  Collinsville,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Tidd  moved  that  the  convention  approve  of 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
Carried  imanimously. 
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for  the  immfdiate  nttention  of  all  officers  charged  with 
the  toperriftion  of  the  schools. 

Reiolved,  That  on  this  account  the  expediency  ofsob- 
atituiing  the  study  of  the  elements  and  more  practical 
principles  of  physiology,  in  place  of  some  one  or  the 
higher  branches  uflcn  pursued  in  comnion  schools,  is 
entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  scboolau- 
thoriiie?. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  estimation  of  this  Cenvertion 
the  importance  in  school  of  good  mHnnersand  cleanli* 
ness,  has  not  in  all  cases  been  sufficiently  apprcciatedi 
and  that  it  deserves  the  careful  and  vigilant  atientioc 
of  teachers,  parents  and  school  ofiicers. 

Resolvedf  That  the  usual  practice  of  erecting  school 
houses  on  the  cornets  of  the  streets  and  un  the  sides  of 
the  hijihway,  wiihout  play  prounds  for  recreation,  or 
trcs  and  shrubbery  for  shade  and  ornament,  is  prcjo* 
dicial  to  the  health,  enjoyment xnd  proper  mental  cut- 
ture  of  children,  and  ought  to  be  reformed. 

Mr.  Comstock,  from  the  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  best  methods  of  teaching*,  sabmitted  se- 
veral resolutions,  wliich  were  taken  up  separately, 
and  first : 

Resolved,  That  the  system  of  instruction  generally 
pnrsued  in  our  common  schools  is  radically  detective, 
and  that  immediate  and  vigorous  elfort  should  be  di* 
reeled  to  its  improvement. 

Mr.  A.  Wright  remarked  that  if  the  system  was 
still  radically  defective,  tho  confession  ought 
sc.trcely  to  be  made  by  a  convention  of  superintcn- 
ilents  who  had  been  m  office  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  correct  and  re- 
form. Though  the  system  was  not  all  that  it 
should  be,  yet  a  change  was  visible,  and  a  vciy 
perceptible  improvement,  as  all  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Tooker  sug^esteil  that  the  resolution  should 
read  '■  still  defective." 

Mr.  Stork es  said  it  was  true  we  had  been  able  to 
correct  defects,  but  after  all,  practices  still  pre-, 
vailed  which  called  loudly  for  reform.  It  was  a 
subject  which  he  reg^ardeil  as  one  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  which  he  hoped  wonld  not  be 
passetl  over  withou^a  decided  expression.  He  was 
content  with  the  resolution  as  it  was,  and  he  be- 


The  discussion  on  the  resolution  was  continued 
by  Messrs.  Cobb,  Denman,  W.  Wright,  Spragu^, 
Henry,  Davidson,  A.  Wright,  Comstock,  Woodin, 
Tooker  and  Mayhew,  when  the  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  till  9  o*cIock  to- 
morrow morning. 

Thursday,  9  o'clock. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Randall,  a  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  and  other 
State  officers,  and  invite  them  to  take  seats  as  mem- 
bers of  the  convention. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  last 
winter,  in  relation  to  common  schools. 

The  original  law  was  read  by  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, and  also  the  alterations  by  the  new  law. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  requesting  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  to  continue  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  vested  in  him,  to  appoint  visi- 
tors of  the  schools  in  the  several  counties,  and  re- 
commending the  selection  of  clergymen  of  various 
denominations  to  perform  such  duties. 

Incidental  discussion  arose  upon  several  of  the 
alterations  of  the  law,  but  nothing  of  general  inte- 
rest was  elicited. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Randall,  the  further  conside- 
ration of  the  subject  was  postponed  until  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Randall  offered  a  resolution  providing  that 
the  next  convention  be  held  at  Rochester  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  May,  1844,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Woodin,  from  the  committee  to  which  was 
referred  the  memorial  of  E.  G.  Squier  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  establishment  of  a  Quarterly  Journal  of 
fklucation,  submitted  a  report,  concluding  with 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Aeso/ve^,  That  this  convention  deem  it  inexpedient 
to  adopt  any  special  action  at  this  time  in  lefereixf  to 

the  memorial  relative  toi  the  eslabkishmenl  of  a  Quar- 1  ,•   .,^  .  ..  ^„.,i.i  u^  r^...,  i  ♦ ««..  -    it.         •-  i.  ^r 

terly  Journal  of  Educairon.  beyond  the  expressi^i  of     >eved  it  would  be  found  to  express  the  minds  of 

their  general  approbation  of  the  object  proposed  lo  be    the  Convention,  when  understootl. 

accomplished.  Prof.  Potter  (of  Union  College)  remarkeil,  the 

Mr.  Hopkms,  of  Ontario,  reported  the  following  "O'^f.  ^«^e  more  aware  than  '"^"'bers  of  the  Con- 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted.  ^    veniion,  that  there  were  some  truths  that  it  was  not 

Rciohed,  That  the  provision  of  the  Slate  law  creat-  always  best  to  announce  m  the  special  form  of  a 
ing  the  offiie  of  Town  SuiKsrimendent  of  Common  vote  of  a  body,  e?«pecially  when  that  body  was 
Schools,  is  hailed  as  a  most  timely  and  important  mea- 1  composed  of  individuals  whose  duty  it  was  to  re- 
sure,  and  that  the  members  of  this  convention  hereby  [  medy  the  evils  which  they  thus  officially  proclaim- 


Sledge  themselves  to  co*operale  zealously  and  cor 
ially  with  the  enlightened  efforts  which  may  Le  made 
by  these  officers. 

Wkerea$f  united  and  efficient  action  is  the  result  of 
mutual  and  free  consultation,  and  whereas,  the  advan- 
tages of  such  consultation  have  not  as  yet  been  ade- 
q^uatcly  appreciated  or  enjoyed  by  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion: therefore, 
Reaolvedf  ThHt  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention, 


ed.  The  existence  of  the  Convention,  and  of  all 
the  great  and  noble  ett'orts  now  making:,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Legrisiature  and  of  private  niimt- 
ficence,  having  reference  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, proceedetT  on  the  supposition  that  the  exist- 
ing modes  of  instruction  were  defective.  When 
we  sent  for  a  physician  we  diti  not  want  him  to  tell 
usweweresck.    That  we  knew  before.    But  we 


log  effect  to  such  systems. 

3.  Frequent  meetings  of  the  teachers  within  the  same 
town  or  vicinity. 

3  Occasional  town  or  county  conventions  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

Rttolved^  That  it  is  our  dutf ,  as  County  Superintend- 
ents, within  two  weeks  after  the  appointment  of  Town 
Superintendents,  to  call  a  meeting  of  those  officers  in 
our  respective  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  out 
and  adopting  a  imiform  course  of  action  in  relation  to 
the  dlschaige  of  our  duties  in  connection  with  theirs. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Mr.  Patch  in,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Phy- 
sical education,  reported  the  following  resolutions 
which  were  unanimoasly  adopted: 

R9»9l9€df  That  the  almost  total  neglect  ofPhysiealE^'.n- 
fatioB  u  an  evii  greatly  to  be  <leplored|  and  which  calls 


meetings  or  associations  might  be  usefully  held,  as  fol-    wished  that  in  all  that  he  mtglit  say,  at  least,  he 

1  *A«««.i  «,  «««.  rr«««-«»  r«*.«tjn«.  :«  --nh  ^«,.nt»  '  would atUlrcss himsel f  to thc  grcat  spring- of  health- 

1.  Annual  or  more  frequent  meetings  m  each  county  i  t-_,_-      c^  «»,-.  .i^>«»^.«  :^  *if->*  o  .'^^    •^u^n 

of  the  several  Town  Superintendents  in  said  county,  I  ""P^-     ^.  ^^.t  ^^o^^^"  '".  ^^^^  Convention,  when 

together  with  the  County  Saperintendeut,  for  the  pur- 1  speakmg  to  the  great  patient— the  people— should 

pose  of  concerting  wise  systems  of  operation,  and  giv- )  address  themselves  to  that  generous  and  buoyant 

r — -.    .  .. principle,  which  was  the  great  remedial  power  in 

the  moral  and  social  system — the  principle  of  hope. 
It  was  the  important  principle  that  we  always 
practiced  upon  in  our  individual  capacities,  and 
which  we  should  practice  on  in  our  collective  ca- 
pacity—and  that  was  to  give  a  conlial  and  energe- 
tic encouragement  to  improvement,  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  that  while  they  were  doin^  pret- 
ty well,  they  might  yet  do  better,  and  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  suggest  respectfully  some  motlc  in 
which  improvement  might  be  made.  The  resolu- 
tions which  followed  this  went  on  to  suggest  im- 
provements, and  with  some  verbal  alterations 
would  be  seasonable  and  highly  useful.    But  if 

gentlemen  desired  to  be  kindly  reoeivetl,  or  ^ 
ftve  4heir  suggettiona  so  treatati,  by  ^e  people  of 
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Ike  dirtrieta— f<Mr  after  all,  the  great  refbrming  pow- 
er was  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  teachers  and 
troiteet— if  the  object  was  to  excite  in  them  a  no- 
Ue  and  generous  spirit  of  improvement — the  pro- 
per course  was  to  suggest  reforms,  not  to  set  out 
with  Uraunciations.  He  knew  this  was  not  intend- 
ed hy  the  committee  which  reported  these  resolu- 
tkMW.  He  attriboteil  the  form  of  it  rather  to  the 
corrcnt  practice  of  stating  broadly  current  evils. 
This  would  do,  provided  yon  at  the  lame  time  put 
▼oar  finger  on  &ct8.  But  in  urging  great  reforms, 
It  was  questionable  whether  we  should  deal  in  ex- 
aggerated statements.  Put  your  finger  on  indivi- 
dual cases  of  abuse  or  error,  and  then  suggest  your 
remedy.  But  these  ex-C4UKedra  declarations  as  to 
the  extent  of  evils  were  rather  calculated  to  excite 
prejudice.  Although  he  might  accord  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  resolution,  yet  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  evil  was  not  chargeable  on  teachers 
or  their  employers.  The  difficulty  was  in  the  pre- 
valent error  as  to  what  education  should  be. — 
Ideans  had  been  taken  to  enlighten  the  public 
Bind  on  this  subject,  and  .all  must  acknowledge 
that  results  for  the  last  year  afforded  grounds  to 
hope  that  the  moment  the  people  became  aware  of 
the  amount  of  the  evil,  they  would  rise  cordially 
and  spontaneously  to  the  work  of  remeihr. 

Mr.  Tooker  suggested  that  the  resolution  should 
express  the  idea  that  though  the  system  had  been 
mwcb  improved,  yet  that  It  was  still  defective. — 
He  could  not  vote  for  the  resolution  in  its  present 
unqualified  shape.  It  was  very  plain  that  there 
were  defects  ot  a  deeply  rooted  character  in  the 
present  system  of  elementary  instruction — the 
(rand  difficulty  being  that  scholars  were  crowded 
forward  to  higher  and  higher  studies,  before  being 
thoroughly  or  even  tolerably  well  grounded  in  the 
nuliments  of  learning.  At  the  same  time,  the  sys- 
tem was  improving  gradually,  and  by  constant  ef- 
forts might  be  made  to  approximate  to  the  design 
of  the  framers  of  it. 

Prof.  Potter  did  not  mean  to  question  the  accu- 
racy of  the  fact  stated  in  the  resolution.  He  only 
questioned  the  expediency  of  such  ft  declaration 
from  the  Convention.  The  public  would  be  apt  to 
say  that  "these  fellows  have  an  object  in  saying 
this,  for  if  there  were  no  defects  in  the  system, 
'Othello's  occupation  is  gone.»"  He  knew  the 
Convention  were  above  such  sordid  considera- 
tions; but  we  should  recollect  what  human  nature 
was,  and  act  accordingrly.  He  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  substitute,  which  was  adopted : 

B—ol9edj  That  while  this  Convention  recogDizes  with 
pleatiire  and  gratitude  the  improvemeDts  which  are 
making  in  common  schools,  it  is  incumbent  upon  its 
members  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  evils  and  defects 
which  still  exist. 

The  next  resolution,  declaring  that  course  of  in- 
struction best  which  simu  taneously  develops  the 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  was 
adopted,  with  some  alterations  in  its  phraseology. 

The  third  resolution,  inculcating  upon  teachers 
the  propriety  of  giving  daily  and  familiar  lectures 
on  the  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  pupils. 

Prof.  Potter  opposed,  .saying  that  the  knowledge 
which  we  dug  up  ourselves,  and  for  which  we 
worked  hardest,  was  generally  most  valuable  and 
least  easily  lost.  His  own  experience  in  regard 
to  the  best  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  had 
tatight  him  that  that  which  was  the  most  easily  ac- 
quired was  most  easily  lost.  The  mode  which 
taxed  the  energies  and  etTortsof  the  pupil  the  most, 
was  the  most  effective.  Lectures  were  well 
enough,  combined  with  a  thorough  course  of  stu- 
dy, but  he  would  not  give  them  great  prominence 
in  the  stages  of  education.  Besides,  small  children 
woiddnot  attend  to  lecturers.  The  catechetical 
mode  of  instruction  was  the  best  adapted  to  their 
capacities.  Their  curiosity  ahould  be  contUutly 
■timaJat^. 


Mr.  Henry  stated  that  the  difficulty,  after  all,wai 
that  not  one  teacher  in  ten  coulil  lecture  inteliigi- 
bly,  or  in  a  manner  to  interest  children. 

The  resolution  was  withilrawn,  after  a  remark 
from  Colonel  Young  that  the  word  lecture  implied 
more  formality  than  he  presumed  was  intended. 
Verbal  explanations  and  conrersatiou,  with  a  view 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  think,  might  be  useful;  and 
every  teacher,  though  not  qualifieil  to  lecture^ 
might  talk  to  his  pui)ils  to  gooil  purpose. 

The  fourth  resolution,  denouncing  the  too  early 
application  of  the  infant  mind  to  study,  as  resulting 
in  mental  imbecility  and  even  deaih5  drew  oiU 
some  debate. 

Mr.  Henry  suggested  the  phraseology,  '*  over- 
tasking the  mrant  mind.*' 

Mr.  Potter,  after  glancin|[  at  the  new  school 
law,  and  dwelling  upon  the  importance  ami  value 
of  the  change  made  by  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  thrown  upon  the  Deputy 
Superintendents,  went  on  to  speak  of  the  resolu- 
tion itself;  saying  that  the  proposition  intendeil  to 
be  asserted,  was  of  more  importance  than  seemed 
to  be  imagined.  As  a  general  rule,  children  were 
put  to  school  t<  o  soon,  and  were  kept  there  too 
long.  For  children  of  even  ei^ht  years  of  age,  ho 
should  prefer  three  hours*  application  to  study  to 
six.  It  was  very  easy  to  attract  and  hold  a  child's 
attention  for  a  short  time,  and  but  for  a  short  time. 
You  might  keep  the  body  chained,  but  the  mind 
you  could  not.  The  mind  was  made  for  careering 
about  the  universe,  and  any  attempt  to  chain 
down  the  spirit  that  was  given  to  soaring,  would 
be  futile.  The  effect  would  only  be  to  make  the 
child  hate  the  scat,  and  hate  the  school.  Infinitely 
more  progress  would  be  maile  by  the  pupil,  with 
more  extended  personal  liberty — a  wider  range  for 
the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  There  was  much 
to  be  learned  out  of  doors,  and  if  a  man  was  a 
farmer,  with  six  or  eight  children,  for  at  least  half 
of  the  year  his  true  course  was  to  turn  his  chil- 
dren out  of  doors,  and  they  would  educate  them- 
selves. Some  pf  the  best  students  he  had  ever 
known,  never  learned  their  letters  until  they  were 
seven  years  old.  Whilst  he  would  not  lay  this 
down  as  a  rule,  he  would  say  that  premature  de- 
velopmen's  were  not  always  follow^  by  impor- 
tant results  in  after  life.  These  prodigies  of  ge- 
nius, set  up  at  four  years  old  to  recite  all  the  elo- 
quent passages  in  ancient  and  modem  rhetoric, 
and  who  are  regarded  by  doating  mothers  as  al- 
most Ciccros  before  they  had  even  got  out  of  pet- 
ticoats, as  a  general  rule  dwindleil  down  after- 
wards to  mere  third  or  fourth  rate  men  or  wo- 
men. This  was  the  case  in  three-quarters  of 
these  instances,  while  the  rest  mi|^ht  be  said  to  be 
actually  ruined  by  overtaxing  their  bouyant  minds. 
Such  minds  were  active  enough  by  nature.  They 
did  not  need  artificial  fire  thrown  into  them.  The 
danger  was  that  they  would  consume  by  their  own 
intellectual  heat. 

The  resolution  was  amended,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Henry,  and  adopted. 

Thursday  3  o'clock,  P,  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Palmer,  author 
of  the  "  Teacher's  Manual,"  was  requested  to  ad- 
dress the  convention  to-morrow  morning,  at  8  o'* 
clock. 

Mr.  Mayhew  laid  before  the  convention  a  com* 
munication  from  the  publishers  of  <<  Pierce's 
Grammar." 

A  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  to 
report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  convention  an 
imiform  mode  of  teaching,  was  briefly  debated  by 
several  members,  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Handall  called  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion to  the  recommendation  of  the  Super intendent, 
as  to  the  selection  of  subjects  to  be  embraced  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  County  Superintendents. 

Mr.  A.  Wright  moyed  that  that  subject  b«  USL 
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to  the  discretion  of  the  Superinteodciit.    Agreed 

to. 

UNIFORM  STANDARD  OF  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Wktreatj  There  is  a  farietf  of  contradictory  stan- 
dards in  ortbofnraphf  and  oriboepj  noiv  in  common 
me)  eansinf  much  embarrassment  and  injury  in  oor 
sebools ;  and  whrreasi  it  is  imporunt  tliat  an  uniform 
sUttdard  should  be  adopted  :  iberefore, 

Retohedj  That  the  County  Superintendents  prepare 
and  report,  at  the  neit  annual  convention,  what  stan- 
dards are  in  general  use  in  their  several  districts,  to 
the  end  that  some  expression  of  this  convention  may 
then  be  had  on  this  important  subject. 

Messrs.  Dwight,  Fonda  and  A.  Wright  were  ap- 
pointed the  committee  to  carry  the  aiboTe  resolu- 
tion into  effect. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henry,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abhott, 
agent  of  the  New-York  Society  for  the  DifEbsion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  was  invited  to  lav  before  the 
convention  a  statement  relative  to  the  different  text 
books  now  in  use,  at  8  o'clock  this  evening. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

A  rcsoltition  offered  by  Mr.  Rochester,  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to 
report  to  the  next  convention  upon  the  method  of 
teaching,  and  the  best  manner  of  adopting  a  imi- 
form  system,  came  up. 

Mr.  Stevens  suggested  that  as  this  was  an  im- 

Sortant  subject,  the  committee  had  better  consist  of 
ve. 

Mr.  Dwight  hoped  not,  from  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  their  co-operation.  He  was  glad  to  see 
the  subject  introduced,  as  he  was  satisfieit  that&ere 
were  several  points  on  which  the  majority  of  teach- 
ers needed  instruction,  if  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say  so.  He  found  that  a  system  of  oral  instruction 
was  coming  more  and  more  in  vogue  among  those 
who  devoted  attention  to  the  subject.  One  advan- 
tage to  be  secured  by  that  system  was,  that  teachers 
would  be  compelled  to  improve  themselves. 

Mr.  Rochester  had  no  other  objection  to  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  committee,  than  :hat 
indicated  by  the  gentleman  from  Albany — fhat 
there  would  be  more  pieces  to  pat  together,  and 
consequently  less  prospect  of  unanimity  in  the  re- 
port. He  had  the  subject  of  oral  instruction  in 
contemplation  when  he  offered  the  resolution.  He 
desired  to  introduce  a  plan  which  would  do  away 
with  the  merely  hearingof  recitations  by  the  book. 
Any  one  who  could  read,  could  do  that;  yet  that 
was  the  way  that  most  schools  and  most  sciences 
were  now  taueht  in  this  state. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  President 
named  Messrs.  Rochester,  Denman  and  Woodin  as 
such  committee. 

Mr.  Myers  cfBkred  a  resolution  recommending 
the  introduction  into  our  common  schools,  of  scien- 
tific apparatus,  globes,  maps,  black-boards,  &c. 

Mr.  A.  Wrirnt  warmly  advocaled  the  resolution, 
and  spoke  of  the  good  effect  which  the  introduction 
of  such  apparatus  would  have.  It  resulted  in  bene- 
fit not  oidy  to  the  mind,  but  to  the  morals  of  the 
pupils.  This  subject  was  not  sufficiently  regarded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  He  hoped  the  re- 
iolution  would  be  adopted^  and  that  he  would  go 
home  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  Clement  also  advocated  the  resolution,  and 

S»oke  particularly  of  the  benefit  of  blackbiMirds. 
e  believed  the  want  of  such  was  one  great  reason 
why  there  was  so  little  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  sciences,  on  the  part  of  both 
teachers  and  scholars.  A  globe  too,  he  considered 
as  of  great  importance  to  be  placed  in  the  school 
room.  Mr.  C  stated  some  facts  which  had  fell  un- 
der bis  observation,  as  illustrative  of  his  position. 
Mr.  Stex'ens  was  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  He 
ipoke  of  some  of  the  frivolous  objections  made  by 
some  Trustees  in  his  cotmty  against  blackboards. 
But  vniformly  recommended  their  procaremeat. 


and  he  had  always  fotmd  the  eflbiSt  to  be  highly 
beneficial. 

Mr.  Mayhew  spoke  of  the  necessity  and  useful- 
ness of  blackboaitls,  maps,  globes,  fcc.  He  alluded 
to  several  cases  of  gross  ignorance  of  both  teach- 
ers and  scholars  on  the  subject  of  georraphy.  Hf 
had  fotmd  those  in  Jefferson  cotmty,  who  knew  no 
that  Geography  had  any  relation  to  the  Plane 
which  we  live  npon<  And  in  one  case,  he  askei 
one  of  the  scholars  where  the  *<  Muscle  Shoals^ 
were?  The  answer  was  given  correctly.  He  thei 
inquired  what  they  were?  **She  did  not  know.'* 
**  Were  they  land  or  water?"  "  She  did  not  know, 
but  rather  thought  land."  "Were  they  high  or 
low  land  V>  "  High,"  she  thought,  «  but  she  had 
not  been  used  to  have  such  questions  asked.  Such 
i^orance  would  not  be  foimd,  if  there  was  a  stdli- 
ciency  of  scientific  apparatus  in  our  schools. 

The  debate  was  fiirther  continued  by  Messrs. 
Rochester,  Mayhew,  Dwigbt  and  Storkes,  when  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rochester,  the  thanks  of  this 
convention  were  presented  to  Prof.  Davies,  for  his 
able  address  of  this  morning,  and  he  was  requested 
to  fiumish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 

DISTRICT  LIRRABIE8. 

Mr.  Rochester  called  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  place  of  keeping  the  district  libraries.  He 
deemed  it  very  desirable  that  they  i^ould  be  kept 
in  the  school  house,  at  least  during  term  time.  In 
his  own  experience,  the  statistics  showed  that  the 
books  were  read,  more  or  less,  in  the  ratio  thnt  the 
library  was  near  to  or  distant  from  the  school  house. 
As  the  Superintendent  was  present  he  ^otdd  be 
pleased  to  hear  his  views. 

Col.  Yoimg  said,  that  was  a  subject  to  which  h« 
had  given  some  reflection ;  but  recently  a  leltei 
had  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Dwight  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  Mr.  Wailsworth,  a  gentleman  who  took  a 
very  great  interest  m  every  thing  connecteil  with 
our  schools.  But  there  was  a  ilimculty  in  the  way 
of  interference  b^  the  Department  with  the  custo- 
dy of  the  books,  inasmuch  as  the  trustees  were  re- 
sponsible for  them.  If  he  should  direct  the  books 
to  be  placed  in  the  school  room,  under  the  charge 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  should  be  a  transient 
person,  and  at  the  close  of  his  three  months"  term* 
should  carry  away  half  of  the  library,  2  or  300 
miles  from  the  ilistrict,  the  trustees  would  be  liable 
to  be  sued.  If  the  loss  had  been  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  obeying  the  order  of  the  Department, 
the  Superintendent  would  be  placeil  in  an  awkward 
position.  The  control  of  this  matter  must  be  left 
with  the  trustees,  and  with  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict. He  recommended  that  the  deputies  sliould, 
in  their  lectures  and  addresses  to  meetings  of  the 
inhabitants,  bring  the  subject  of  the  library  before 
the  people — inform  them  what  stores  of  know- 
ledge were  there  provided,  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  their  chiltlren.  Where  the  trustees 
could  place  confidence  in  the  teacher,  it  would  be 
better,  on  many  accounts,  to  appoint  him  sub-libra- 
rian, or,  if  he  should  be  a  resident  of  the  district 
and  a  voter,  he  might  be  chosen  librarian.  As  the 
law  stood,  the  department  could  do  no  more  than 
advise,  as  to  the  place  of  keeping  the  library. 

Mr.  Tidd  said  it  was  lamentable,  considering  the 
liberal  provision  that  had  been  msule  by  the  state, 
of  mental  aliment,  that  so  little  use  was  made  of  it. 
He  had  made  it  a  point,  in  the  county  of  Chemung, 
to  urge  the  keeping  of  the  library  in  the  school - 
house,  and  he  hatl  succeeded  in  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  districts.  The  effect  was  manifest,  in 
every  instance,  in  an  increased  circulation  of  the 
books. 

Mr.  Patchin  gave  some  interesting  facts  as  to  the 
effect  in  parts  of  Livingston  county,  of  transferring 
the  libraries  fit)m  private  dwellings  to  the  school- 
houses.    Libraries  tiiat  had  but  from  two  to  flvs 
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books  in  clfcnlatioo,  were  found,  after  the  trans- 
fer,  to  have  from  eighty  to  one  hundred.  Mr.  P. 
tirred  the  importance  of  making  the  rule  as  genc- 
ralas possible.  To  obviate  the  ottjection  of  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  teacher,  he  would  recom- 
mend to  the  trustees  to  engage  him  upon  the  condi- 
tion, that  he  should  act  as  librarian,  and  any  loss 
incurred  through  his  neglect,  should  be  deducted 
from  his  wages.  Besides,  was  a  man  who  could 
not  be  tniste<l  with  the  charge  of  a  few  books,  fit 
to  be  entrusted  with  mind  ? 

Mr.  Dwight  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : — 

Jtrtolvei^  That  to  Increase  the  useralness  of  the  Li- 
braries, and  lo  facilitate  the  examination  of  their  con* 
dition  by  the  county  Saperintendents,  and  thus  to  se- 
core  their  preseryation,  it  is  expedient  that  in  all  ca&es 
they  should  be  kept  in  the  district  school-house,  when 
by  so  doing,  the  safety  of  the  books  will  not  be  jeop- 
arded. 

Mr.  Randall  read  from  a  commimicatlon  of  the 
Superintendent  giving  his  views  on  this  question. 
He  thought  the  Department  had  gone  as  far  as  it 
could  go  imder  the  present  law.  The  Trustees 
were  n^ule  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
Library. 

Col.  Young  said  if  the  teacher  was  a  resident  of 
the  district  and  a  voter  he  could  be  Librarian.  But 
if  he  was  not,  he  was  not  eligible  to  that  office. 
The  whole  matter  must  be  left  with  the  Trustees, 
and  if  they  have  confidence  in  the  Teacher,  though 
he  be  not  a  resident  of  a  district,  they  could  make 
him  a  sub-Librarian. 

DUTY  OF  CITIZENS,  &c. 

Mr.  Frazier,  from  the  committee  on  the  duties  of 
citizens,  reported  in  part,  by  offering  the  following 
resolution: 

Rfolvtd^  That  ail  improrement  in  our  common 
schools,  very  greatly  depends  on  the  inhabiiints  them- 
selves ;  and  timt  the  best  care  and  supervision  cannot 
be  of  avail,  If  the  inhabitants  refuse  their  sanction  and 
support. 

Mr.  F.  remarked,  that  this  subject  was  so  im- 
portant, and  the  aspects  in  which  it  should  be  treat- 
ed so  varied,  that  the  committee  felt  the  impossi- 
bility of  doing  justice  to  it  io  the  time  allowetl  for 
making  a  report  to  the  convention.  They  thought 
they  would  best  discharge  their  duty  by  submittmg 
a  resolution  in  general  terms. 

Messrs.  Clement.  Henry,  Patchin,  Mayhew, 
Stories  and  Woodin  each  submitted  some  sugges- 
tions, andj§^ve  illustrations  of  the  state  of  public 
sentiment  m  their  respective  coimties,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education. 

Mr.  Dwight  said  the  subject  embraced  in  the  re- 
solution was  indeed  an  important  one,  and  the  con- 
vention would  no  doubt  be  gratified  to  hear  the 
views  of  their  honored  Supermtendent  upon  it. 

Col.  Young  said  be  came  into  the  convention  as 
an  auditor,  being  fully  aware  that  it  was  composed 
of  men  better  qualified  than  he  was  to  enlighten 
others  on  the  practical  business  of  education.  He 
knew  that,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
all  men  of  experience  in  that  pursuit,  but  from  the 
reports  which  he  had  received  from  then>— re- 
ports which  he  was  proud  o^  and  which  he  re- 
gardeil  as  containing  more  actual  knowledge — 
more  practical  information  on  the  subject  of  com- 
mon schools  in  this  State,  than  had  been  embodied 
before  for  years. 

On  the  important  subject  of  public  sentiment, 
however,  he  would* say  a  few  words.  Public  sen- 
timent could  be  created.  The  County  Superin- 
tendents, by  lectures  and  by  conversations  with 
the  people,  could  diffuse  a  li^ht  which  would  go 
home  to  the  bosoms  and  consciences  of  parents  and 
citizens.  That  influence  had  already  in  part  been 
Islt;  and  it  would  be  found  that  where  the  Super- 
intendents had  been  most  industrious,  it  was  felt 
in  the  blithest  degree.    Their  office  was  one  of 


persuasion— of  preaching,  as  it  were :  and  when  it 
was  known  firom  history  that  false  doctrines  had 
been  promulgated  by  preaching — that  Mahomme- 
danism  had  spread  through  that  means— was  it  not 
incumbent  upon  us  to  use  them  for  spreading  the 
truth?  There  was  much  dependent  on  the  manner 
of  discharging  such  duties  as  devolved  on  the  Su- 
perintendents. The  manner  should  be  conciliato- 
ry— for  removed  f^om  any  thing  like  dictation. 
There  should  be  the  utmost  delicacy  in  examining 
teachers.  Were  he  discharging  that  duty,  even 
if  he  knew  a  teacher  to  be  deficient,  he  would  not 
tell  him  so  before  his  pupils.  Children,  although 
very  small,  have  keen  perceptions,  and  the  teacher 
might  thus  lose  respect  in  their  eyes. 

The  County  Superintendents,  by  the  exercise  of 
great  industrjr  as  well  as  discretion — by  talking 
with  and  advising  the  teachers,  but  showing  no 
dictatorial  spirit — by  convening  the  people,  and 
awakening  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  education 
— ^by  assembling  the  teachers  of  a  town,  and  inter- 
changing views  and  communicating  improvements 
— could  eflfect  inestimable  good.  In  this  way, 
more  cotild  be  eflfected  than  by  any  nimiber  of  or- 
dinances of  legislation,  or  rules  issueil  from  the 
Department.  He  felt  that  he  was  powerless  com- 
pared with  the  County  Superintendents.  They 
could  go  to  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants — ^rouse 
the  apathetic — stimulate  the  lax — and  advise  and 
aid  those  who  were  disposed  to  be  actively  en- 
gaged. They  could  demonstrate  to  parents  how 
much  economy  of  time  there  was  in  employing  a 
a  good  teacher  rather  than  a  poor  one ;  that  more 
could  be  learned  in  six  months  under  one,  than  in 
eighteen  under  another;  and  that  their  children's 
daily  expenses  Were  the  same  in  both  cases.  They 
could  point  out  what  great  advantages  the  man 
will  reap  from  the  better  education  of  the  child. 
They  could  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
teachers,  to  excel  in  their  high  vocation.  These 
were  the  daily  duties  of  the  Superintendents;  and 
it  must  be  a  grateful  reward  to  witness  their  suc- 
cess— to  see  the  spirit  which  they  have  sent  abroad 
caught  by  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  inhabitants, 
and  rapidly  spreading  to  others,  and  manifesting 
its  beneficial  results. 

He  repeated— the  weapon  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent was  persuasion.  The  law  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, deprivmg  any  county  of  the  public  money 
which  shall  not  appoint  a  County  Superintendent, 
was  probably  sufficiently  penal,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  prove  entirely  efficient.  It  was  natural  that 
men  should  be  attached  to  the  customs  to  which 
they  have  been  educated — or  rather  that  they 
should  be  slow  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  new 
systems.  Nor  was  there  anything  stranpfc  in  the 
repugnance  which  some  of  the  Superintendents 
had  noticed,  in  men  to  visit  schools.  He  had  him- 
self been  taught  in  the  old  style;  he  had  sat  for 
hours  on  a  slab  bench,  without  a  back.  He  was 
not  at  all  surprised  that  men  of  45  or  50  should  an- 
ticipate no  pleasure  in  going  into  a  school  house; 
he  felt  an  instinrtive  horror  when  he  looked  at  one 
himself.  Col.  Y.  here  alluded  to  the  remarks  of 
Prof.  Potter,  this  morning,  on  the  subject  of  the 
too  long  confinement  of  children.  Nature  required 
4hat  all  yoimg  animals  should  have  exercise,  wfth- 
out  which,  the  muscles  cannot  become  hardened, 
nor  the  frame  developed.  As  a  rule,  he  had  rather 
children  should  be  kept  in  school  three  hours  than 
a  longer  time. 

Col.  Y.  said  he  had  thought  that  if  the  Coimty 
Superintendents  should  classify  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  education,  and  divide  them  among 
each  other,  that  this  State  could  furnish  a  book  of 
reports  of  great  value,  not  only  in  this  State,  but  in 
other  States,  and  in  Europe.  He  thought  so,  from 
what  he  knew  the  Superintendents  could  do.  He 
I  alluded  to  tome  of  the  reports  made  last  winter. 
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TEST  BOOKS. 
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if  not  all  or  ihe  Denaiio  b>T<  alrmdr  setrd  upon  ihia 
tobjircl,  nnd  vllh  lb*  conrnrreiin  of  ihe  rrirnili  c.fpu- 

nAdTcommiiiad  ihemtelreslocertalB  wiirk-.  and  nrc 

Kneltri,  Thii  il  i>  imiprdient,  it  nol  inipmclicoblp, 


R:-«.  Mr.  A.hbor  aiiilreaseil  the  eonicatioa, 

of  (he  "  New- York  SIsIp  Soclely  for  Ihe  Uitti 
ol  Useful  Knowleilgp,''  m  relation  to  llie  rel 


rel\il  e^ 


a  tor  ai 


■.I  repo- 


:of  tlic  < 


of  only  two  out  of  the  one  liuniircd  an>l  iwpnly, 
nsbein^  worthy  of  spreial  pxaminalion.  Tliese 
Ivo  were  then  minutely  eritioiseJ,  Ihe  respcclive 
authors  havinrappc.irGi.rijefontlhe  comniillf  e,  end 
explalneil  Ihnr  clislillcti^e  principles.  Mr.  A. 
tlipD  r^atl  from  Ihe  report  of  Ihe  committee,  buying 
that  he  slioiild,  from  motives  Lhat  wuuld  be  ajipte- 
cialeil  by  nil,  withhold  the  nimes  of  the  authors  uf 
liiese  two  books. 

The  next  suliject  was  arammara.    A  ealalO(rue 
of  tl^rco  liunilred  an<l  fit;y  was  furnished  llie  com- 

Uriirsh,  ami  the'  re"l  American.  They  hail  lu-en 
pid>lished  al  different  [wriods,  from  IIWO  lo  ISM). 
More  ihun  one  liundreil  and  flfty  specimens  were 


all,  a  propriety  in  Ihe  example*  which  weregiTiB. 
In  this  la.tt  particular,  the  committee  had  fouml 
thai  Ihe  gretit  mass  of  books  failed.  Nomeroua 
examples  were  ■;iven,  taken  from  dilTerent  works, 
which  were  ohjecied  to  on  the  ground  of  low  viU- 
KBrity  and  irreverence.  The  commillee  werenot 
fully  prepared  to  report.  The  invotigalioa  bad 
been  already  oari-oweit  down  to  three  granunan, 
one  of  which  was  En^clish,  anil  two  American. 
The  commillee  had  been  most  diligeaUy  and  udU' 
ouBly  enpiged  for  eijrhteen  months. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  would  be  the  arlth- 
melicS'  While  he  had  not  felt  permilLed  to  call 
tile  names  of  Ihe  boobs  which  bad  been  under  re- 
view, yci  he  might  be  permitted  to  say  thai  there 
weie  two  books  which  hail  been  pronouneeil  en- 
tirely faulden  by  Ihe  unanimous  expression  of  the 
frienils  of  education  throughout  Ihe  country:  Iheaa 
were  'Tolbum's  First  Lessons  in  iDlelleclual 
Arillimelic." and  '■  Porters  Rhetorical  Reader," 

Un  molionof  Mr.  King,  Ihe  thanks  of  the  con- 
ventio.i  were  presented  lo  the  "  New- York  Soci- 
ety for  Ihe  DiDusion  of  Useful  Knowledee,"  for 
the  interest  manifesteil  In  the  cauae  of  etiucatioa, 
irresponilin^  secretary  for  bit  able 


;s  this 


.^solulio^s  under  iliscuni on  when  Mr.  Ab- 
bot commenced  his  address,  were  then  taken  up 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 

Friday  morniBg,  Mat  19- 
Praycr  by  Ihe  Rev.  Dr.  Bullions. 
Mr.  Tidd offered  Ihe  following  resolution: 

PRIVATE  KCH0OL8. 

WAcrtasylhe  cammon  tchoal  is  congenial  with  l)M 

Intliluliunsufourctinnliy,  >>nrl  affutdi  grealei  laeill- 

iiFi  for  Ihe  idncaiion  of  itie  niasKi  of  the  people  ihaa 


le  the  re 


illhr; 


ir  infliKDce  lo 


tolly  lupers. 


ri.Wood- 


■  President  announceil  the  fotlowing  as  Ihe 
dllee  to  report  at  Ihe  next  convention  on  the 
ubject  of  text  books:  Messrs.  Stone,  Clemen^ 
Fonda,  Spra^ue,  W.  Wright,  Palchin,  Hopkins 

PCIMALE  TEACHERS. 
Mr.  A.  Writrht,  from  tlie  commillee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  subject  of  female  teachers,  made 
the  following  report: 

itad  Ainales 


he  highrBl  derret.    Il  ■> 
iiiaas  nbere  tba  weakei 


>f  their  charms  i< 


eside,  ibe  social 
asaembllH.  ows 
s  of  ealitblMied 


e  Ihe 


I  inde- 


pendent thinker,  anil  tlie  other  where  h 

mere  Copyisl.     He  alluded  lo  Ihe  fact  that  Murray 

h;id  borrowed  largely  from  one  of  his  prf  ' 

lora,  buloihershad  m —--■-■ 


■e  than  retaliated 

Murray, 
which  II 

(btOnition  of  Ibo  rule«-  and  a  cicwoca,  and  bbcive 


nh  werealmiisl  lilersMy  copieilfrom 
.ISO  spoke  of  Ihe  ilifferciil  styles  in 
nmars  were  jot  up.  The  essential 
oftt  BDO.I  srammar  were— a  proper 
igemenl — LOrrcctneis,  prcci^i 
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And  believing,  a»  yoar  cumraittee  do,  tbat  frcqoent 
changes  oftenchrrs  prove  injuiloiiK  to  the  schools,  and 
that  Well  qualified  femnles  arc  much  to  he  jircferred  to 
ordinarr  males  as  lenchf  rs,  we  think  the  time  has  ar- 
rired  when  a  more  general  employment  of  ihcm  should 
be  t;ncourag«d. 

We  therefore  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
vention, I  he  following  resolutions  : 

Betotvcd,  That  we  will  use  every  exertion  to  indace 
the  females  of  our  couatrjr  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  very  appropriate  duiy  of  t)ecoming  the  permanent 
tnd  pruftssional  teachers  of  our  primary  schools. 
Adopted. 

Rnotvcdy  Tbat  we  earnestly  recommend  the  employ- 
ment of  female  teachers  in  the  summer  schools,  and 
iaall  winter  schools,  where  the  circnmstances  render 
it  proper  and  e&pedient. 

Col.  Young  read  an  extract  from  the  Repot^  of ) 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  showing 
the  success  of  the  experiment  of  employing  female 
teachers  in  that  State. 

Col.  Stone  said  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss a  proposition  to  which  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion. He  rose,  therefore,  not  to  dehate  the  resolu- 
tion, but  to  express  his  entire  concurrence  in  it. 
There  could  be  no  question  that  females  did  exer- 
ciJ«  a  happier  and  more  powerful  influence  over 
the  minds  of  children  than  males,  and  that  they 
were  perfecMy  competent,  might  be  made  obvious 
to  any  one  who  would  look  into  the  schools  taught 
by  them.  He  spoke,  of  course,  with  reference  to 
the  schools  un<ler  his  supervision.  There  were 
man^  of  these  teachers  in  New-York,  that  ranked 
ts  high  intellectually,  and  on  the  score  of  attain- 
ment and  thoroug-h  discipline,  as  any  of  the  males. 
Be  could  name  several,  and  would,  but  for  the  fact 
that  females  shrunk  from  having  their  names  given 
in  the  newspapers.  In  respect  to  moral  influence, 
the  female  teachers  were  better  than  males,  and  in 
ill  the  departments  of  knowledge  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  they  were  fully  competent.  This  * 
was  the  result  of  his  experience. 

Mr.  Woodin  fully  concurred  in  these  remarks — 
faying,  however,  that  as  there  was  no  arguing 
against  facts,  he  would  state  one  or  two  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  capacity  and  peculiar  qualifications  of 
remale  teachers — which  he  did — drawing  his  illus- 
trations from  results  in  his  own  county. 

Mr.  Shumway  also  took  groimd  in  favor  of  the 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Denman  remarked  upon  the  array  of  strength 
which  the  resolutions  seemed  to  call  out,  and  tlie 
Ibtillty  of  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  combat  the 

Seneral  feeling.    Nevertheless,  he  fell  that  quali- 
cations,  and  not  sex,  should  be  the  test;  that  be- 
fore females  shouhl  become  professional  teachers, 
the  relative  duties  and  avocations  of  the  two  sexes 
tboold  bechangeii;  that  until  there  was  such  a  re-  : 
volution  in  the  social  system,  it  was  idle  to  think 
of  females  taking  charge  of  our  prirrarj'  schools;  \ 
that  young  women  were  not  the  persons  to  teach  i 
lads  of  sixteen.    He  had  no  objection  that  females  ' 
should  have  charge  of  the  younger  children;  but 
the  idea  conveyed  in  the  rcsoludon  that  females 
were  to  be  encouraged  to  qualify  themselves  to. 
teach  all  the  primary  schools,  with  a  view  ulti- 
mately to  the  exclusion  of  male  teachers,was going  | 
too  far. 

Mr.  A.  Wright  denied  that  the  resolutions  went 
that  length,  insisting  that  they  merely  recommenti- 
ed  the  employment  of  well  qualified  female  teach- 
er^ when  first  rate  male  teachers  could  not  be 
had. 

Mr.  Myers  fully  concurred  in  the  resolutions, 
though  it  struck  him  that  they  went  far  beyond  the 
case  contemplated  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
in  his  instructions  on  the  subject  of  female  teach- 
ers. 

Col.  Young  said  no  instmctiont  had  been  issued 
on  this  subfect  since  he  had  hail  charge  of  the  De- 
pCLTtment.  His  preileoessor  had  given  such  instruc- 
Qont,  but  Mr.  Spencer  evidently  did  not  anticipate 


that  female  teachers  would  be  employed  in  the 
winter  schools.  Nor  was  this  anticipated  some 
three  or  four  years  ago  in  Massachusetts — where 
now  it  had  been  shown  by  actual  experiment,  that 
female  teachers  of  proper  qualifications  could  bet- 
ter manage  turbulent  yotrng  men  of  18  and  19  than 
male  teachers.  He  had  concluded,  from  what  he 
had  heard,  that  well  qualifieil  females  could  teach 
a  winter  school  as  well  as  males,  and  thai  they 
would  eventually  supersede  males  in  our  common 
schools.  They  were  cheaper,  and  could  teach  the 
elementary  branches  as  well  as  men.  They  learn- 
ed perhaps  with  more  intuitive  quickness  than 
males,  home  of  tlie  best  mathematicians  and  as- 
tronomers had  been  females.  Some  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  had 
occasionally  been  females.  He  should  not,  how- 
ever, recommend  such  a  change  as  would  put  them 
at  the  head  of  our  colleges;  but  he  believed  them 
to  be  as  competent  to  conduct  all  branches  of  com- 
mon education  as  males.  He  did  not  think  the  re- 
solutions went  too  far;  and  if  he  were  now  to  fjive 
advice  and  direction  in  reference  to  the  examina- 
tion of  female  teachers,  he  should  somewhat  vary 
the  language  of  the  former  State  Superintendent. 
He  should  not  say  that  they  should  not  undergo  as 
strict  an  examination  in  all  the  departments,  as 
males.  Par'icularly  where  they  were  to  teach 
winter  schools,  they  should  have  the  same  exami- 
nation. 

Col.  Stone  did  not  understand  the  resolutions  as 
Cdntemplating  the  employment  of  females  to  the 
exclusion  of  males.  He  was  not  a  disciple  of  Ma- 
ry W'oolstoncraft.  He  would  not  put  females  on 
the  bench  in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  in  the  jury 
room,  or  in  Congress;  but  as  a  general  rule,  he 
believed  that  in  moulding  the  youn^  mind,  women 
exercised  a  stronger,  a  more  healthful  moral  influ- 
ence. He  did  not  believe  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
jects of  modern  theorists,  such  as  imsexing  the  sex, 
and  putting  them  in  boot8  and  pantaloons.  But  he 
did  know  that  females  were  as  competent  to  teach 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge  as  males — at 
well  qualified  intellectually  as  in  every  other  re- 
spect. He  had  thought  they  did  not  as  readily 
grasp  the  mathematical  science,  or  tlie  science  of 
political  economy,  as  males. 

Col.  Young — Miss  IMartineau  is  as  good  a  politi- 
cal economist,  if  not  mathematician,  as  any  of 
them. 

Col.  Stone  replied  that  Miss  Martineau  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  went  on  to  say, 
that  m  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Way  land,  the  other 
day,  he  (Col.  S.)  had  toltl  him  that  he  had  examin- 
cd  a  class,  recently  taup:ht  by  a  female,  in  moral 
philosophy,  that  would  vie  with  any  class  ever 
turned  out  of  Brown  University;  and  it  was  lite- 
rally true.  Away,  then,  with  the  idea  that  we 
were  introtlucingasort  of— he  did  not  know  hoxr 
to  express  himself^he  liked  to  have  said,  a  lower 
order  of  petticoat  government.  There  was  no  fear 
of  that ;  and  if  county  superintendents  did  their 
duty,  there  could  be  no  danger  that  any  evil  would 
result  from  encouragement  to  females  to  make 
teaching  a  profession. 

The  resolutions  were  for  the  present  laid  on  the 
table,  but  afterwards  taken  up  and  adopted. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Mr.  Sprague,  from  the  committee  on  the  subiect 
of  vocal  music,  submitted  a  report,  concluding 
with  a  series  of  resolutions  strongly  urging  the  in- 
troduction into  the  common  schools  of^  exercises  in 
vocal  music,  and  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  science. 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  proficiency  of  Prof.  Ill8ley»s  pupils  in  vocal 
music,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Banitall,  the  resolutions 
were  laid  on  the  table. 

PxoL  Hlftley  here  introduced  hitohoir  of  Juveaile 
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fingers,  being  scholar!  from  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  boys  and  girls  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  of  age— ^ome  of  whom  had  been  instructed, 
as  he  stated,  Init  one  year,  others  two,  and  a  few 
three  years,  on  an  average  of  about  two  hours  in 
the  week. 

The  juveniles  sang  a  number  of  songs  and  chants, 
in  some  of  them  two  and  four  singing  songs  and 
duetts,  anid  the  rest  joining  in  the  chorus— Mr.  I. 
leading  with  his  violin.  It  was  a  highly  interest- 
ing, and  as  a  musical  entertainment,  a  very  credit- 
able performance — concluding  with  that  immortal 
piece  of  harmony,  Old  Hundred,  in  which  the 
whole  audience  (which  we  regret  to  say  did  not 
number  manv  more  than  the  children  and  the 
members  of  the  convention,)  joined  con  amort. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises,  Mr. 
Shumway  offered  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Prof. 
Illsley,  and  to  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Albany,  for  this  highly  interesting 
exhibition,  and  for  the  incontestible  argument  to 
be  drawn  from  it  in  favor  of  the  general  introduc- 
tion into  the  common  schools  of  exercises  in  vocal 
music. 

Col.  Stone  rose  with  great  pleasure  to  second  the 
resolution^  and  in  doing  so,  he  begged  leave  so 
far  to  deviate  Irom  parliamentary  practice,  as  to 
make  a  few  remarks  to  the  interesting  group  be- 
fore the  convention.  Col.  8.  went  on  to  address 
the  children  at  some  length  on  the  duties  they 
owed  to  themselves,  to  their  parents,  their  teach- 
ers, and  the  responsibilities  they  would  one  day  be 
called  on  to  assume  in  the  soci^U  scale,  and  as  citi- 
zens of  a  republic  where  honors  and  office  were 
open  to  all,  without  distinction— and  inculcating  a 

fenerous  emulation  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
ind  and  forgiving  dispositions  in  all  their  inter- 
course with  each  other;  obedience  to  their  teach- 
ers and  parents;  obedience  to  the  laws;  a  strict 
ailherence  to  truth ;  and  as  necessary  to  that,  to  do 
nothing  (hat  they  would  be  ashamed  to  have  known 
to  the  whole  world. 

After  some  excellent  and  judicious  precepts  of 
this  character,  the  children  retired. 

Mr.  bprague,  from  the  committee  on  music  and 
drawing,  submitted  the  following  report  and  reso- 
lutions : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of 
music  nnd  drawing,  respectfullf  bes  leave  to  report, 
That  ihc  subject  referred  to  them  ihey  netm  of  very 
great  importance,  nnd  that  its  influence  upon  our  so* 
cial  relations  cannot  be  otherwise  than  salutary.  Your 
c.mimiltee  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
nothing  better  calculated  to  soften  and  subdue  the  pas- 
sions and  refine  (he  feelings,  than  the  practice  of  mu* 
sic  ;  audits  introduc(ion  into  our  district  schools,  as 
a  part  of  the  dally  exercises,  would  in  an  eminent  de- 
^ree  conduce  to  happiness,  good  order,  and  moral  and 
inicllectunl  improvemeni  in  these  *' nurseries  of 
mind." 

Your  committee,  from  actual  observation,  have  be- 
come convinced  that  where  the  practice  of  music  pre- 
vails in  our  bchools,  it  tends  greatlv  to  relieve  them  of 
tedium,  and  throws  round  them  a  charm  peculinrljr  in- 
viting to  pupils  and  patrons— thus  rendering  their  disci- 
pline easier  and  their  results  more  valuable.  With 
ibrse  views,  your  committee  arc  prepared  to  offer  (he 
following  resolution,  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
the  time  i**  not  far  distant  when  the  science  of  music 
shall  be  taiipht  in  every  district  school  in  this  State. 

Hetolrtd^  That  we  recommend  lop'^rents,  teachers, 
and  to  the  friends  of  education  universally,  to  use 
their  influence  to  introduce  the  practice  of  vocal  mu- 
sic into  all  their  district  schools;  and  that  we  pledge 
ourselves  toco-operate  with  them,  and  never  cease  our 
eflorts  till  it  be  accomplished. 

Upon  the  subject  of  drawing,  your  committee  beg 
leave  to  state,  (hat  in  consequence  of  other  duties 
elaiming  the  greater  portion  of  their  lime,  they  have 
not  beeniible  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  manner  which 
its  importance  demands,  and  therefore  report  by  reso- 
lution. 

Rttolved.  That  the  more  general  introduction  into 
our  district  schools  of  linear  and  other  drawing,  from 


its  great  practical  valae  to  all  classes  of  the  comma- 
nitv,  should  be  insisted  on;  and  from  the  ease  and 
facility  with  which  U  can  be  carried  on,  should  begin 
with  the  school  education  of  the  pupil,  and  form  a 
part  of  his  daily  exercise. 
All  which  is  respectfully  sobmittcd. 

Col.  Stone  alluded  to  one  panage  in  the  report^ 
where  he  thought  the  committee,  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, had  gone  too  far.  It  was  the  passage  where 
the  committee  asserted  that  anybody  that  could 
read  with  the  proper  inflections,  could  sing,  or 
samething  to  that  eflfect.  Now  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  music  in  many  persons,  but  like  the  Yan- 
kee's fiddle,  you  could  not  get  it  ont.  That  was 
the  case  with  himself.  If  he  should  undertake  to 
sing  now,  he  presumed  he  ^ould  drive  everybody 
out.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sprague :— ^Perhaps  you  were  not  well 
trained  in  youth. 

Col.  Stone : — Yes  I  was.  I  went  to  singing  school 
and  learned  the  gamut,  and  could  sing  Brulge wa- 
ter, and  all  the  old  standard  times.  Col.  S.  went 
on  to  relate  aq  anecdote  of  Dr.  Bradford,  who,  he 
said,  had  a  nice  ear  for  music,  and  a  very  bad 
choir.  Things  went  on  until  the  old  man  got  very 
sick  of  it,  and  he  was  rather  irritable  than  other- 
wise. It  happened  one  Sunday  that  the  choir  sang 
particularly  ill,  and  the  Dr.  got  out  of  all  patience. 
They  had  no  sooner  finished  than  he  rose  in  the 
pulpit,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  choir,  said 
he,  <*Do  you  call  that  singing?  I'm  sore  if  the 
angel  Gabriel  should  hear  you,  he  would  come 
down  and  wring  your  necks  olf.^'  [Laughter.] 
A  good  many  of  us.  Col.  S.  presumed,  would  sing 
in  that  way.  It  was  not  philosophically  true  that 
everybody  that  could  read  could  sin? ;  and  we  had 
better  not  commit  ourselves  on  that  point.  In 
other  respects,  he  liked  the  report  very  well;  for 
there  was  nothing  more  calculated  to  refine  and 
humanize  than  vocal  music;  and  they  who  couial 
not  Sing  themselves,  generally  delighted  to  hear 
it.  The  power  of  mtisic,  its  inspiring  and  almost 
maddening  eflfect,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  mas- 
ses of  men,  was  well  known.  The  success  of  the 
French  revolution,  which  all  must  confess  Yim. 
contributed  something  to  the  progress  of  hiunaa 
liberty,  was  attributable  to  the  Marselloise  Hymn, 
and  to  its  influence  on  the  public  mind,  rather  per- 
haps than  to  the  action  of  the  loulers  in  that  great 
and  bloody  drama.  He  might  carry  out  the  UIus- 
tration,  but  he  would  not  detain  the  convention 
anv  further. 

Mr.  Finch,  (in  an  under  tone,)  you  forgot  to 
mention  the  way  in  which  you  sang  Harrison  in. 

Col.  Stone,  (aside,)  No—I  thought  of  that— and 
should  have  mentioned  it,  but  for  Uiat  rMcally  cho- 
rus, «  Tyler  too." 

Mr.  Sprague  said  he  thought  he  had  the  autho- 
rity of  teacners  of  music  for  saying  ^at  any  per- 
son who  could  be  taught  to  read  could  be  taught  to 
sing.  The  difficulty,  he  apprehended,  with  Col* 
Stone  and  himself  was,  that  their  voices  had  not 
been  cultivated  early  in  life,  though  he  did  not 
suppose  that  every  num  and  woman  could  be  taught 
to  sing  well. 

Col.  Stone  did  not  doubt  at  all  that  every  musie 
master  whose  conscientiousness  was  not  largely 
developed,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  large  school, 
would  inculcate  that  doctrine;  but  itdid  not  follow 
that  it  was  so.  He  knew  better.  He  had  heard  a 
writbig  master  say  he  could  make  a  pig  write  in 
twelve  lessons*  He  knew  better  than  that  He 
went  once  to  a  writing  master,  who  promised  to 
learn  him  to  write  elegantly  in— he  did  not  know 
how  many  lessons.  He  went  to  a  writing  school 
up  here  on  the  plains  of  Herkimer,  kept  by  Luther 
Jackson— and  yet,  if  the  reports  in  the  Argus  were 
correct,  the  Chair  decided  here,  the  other  day, 
taking  advantage  of  his  (Col.  S.'s)  absence  at  Sa* 
ratoga.  that  he  (the  Chair)  could  not  read  hit 
(Col.  S.'s)  writing.    [Laughter.]    Now  it  was  It- 
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meatably  true,  either  that  we  had  a  President  here 
who  could  not  read  writing,  or  that  New- York  had 
a  representative  here  who  ^onld  not  write  legibly, 
under  every  adrantDige. 

Mr.  Patohin  remarked  that  the  phrenologists  af- 
firmed that  the  organs  of  time,  tune  and  order, 
were  necessary  to  make  good  music.  t 

Col.  Stone :— A  good  church  organ  is  better  than  { 
thai. 

Mr.  Palehin : — However  this  might  be,  he  was 
acquainted  with  persons  that  could  not  tell  one  tune 
from  another. 

^  Mr.  Palmer,  of  New-York,  combatted  the  no- 
tion that  to  sing  required  the  existence  of  certain 
phrenological  bumps.  It  was  all  a  mistake,  as  he 
eould  assert  from  15  years*  experience  in  teaching 
children  the  science  of  music.  Out  of  2,000  chil- 
dren, he  had  not  known  one  excluded  for  want  of 
car  or  voice. 

Mr.  Mayhew  said  his  own  experience  was  the 
oOier  way.  He  had  tried  faithfully  to  learn  to 
mng,  but  after  all,  was  unable  either  to  sing,  or  to 
distinguish  one  tune  from  another. 

Mr.  Sprague's  report  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  a  large  vote. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  Woodin  offered  the  following  res(dutions, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  this  subject 
which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Wkerem$i  the  District  School  Joarnal,  at  the  official 
orfaa  of  the  Department,  is  essential  to  the  uniform 
admiaistration  of  the  affairs  of  the  several  districts  ; 
aad  whereas,  wlwrever  it  is  duly  valued,  the  influence 
is  perceptible  in  the  improved  methods  of  teaching, 
and  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools :  there- 
fore, 

R9$olveit  That  we  will,  through  the  agencf  of  the 
Towq  Superintendents,  and  in  all  other  suitable  ways, 
endeavor  to  secure  the  reception  of  the  Journal  in 
every  district  in  the  State. 

Reaolwei,  That  this  convention  cordially  recommend 
the  general  perusal  of  the  District  School  Journal  by 
all  persons  interestett  in  the  cause  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, particularly  by  the  teachers,  before  their  schools, 
of  such  portions  of  that  valuable  journal  as  pertain  to 
the  ftctC  meikoiU  of  teaching. 

VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr.  Fonda,  chairman  of  the  committee,  report- 
ed the  following  resoli^tion,  which  was  adopted: 

Wk^rtM,  the  frequent  visitation  of  the  schools,  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  employers^  and  the  exercise 
of  a  watchful  vigilance  over  their  interests,  is  a  duty 
upon  the  faithful  oerformance  of  which  greatly  depends 
the  prosperity  of  the  school,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  scholar :  therefore, 

Re$olxtJ,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  the  forma- 
tion, in  every  school  district  in  the  State,  of  volun- 
tary associations,  baying  for  their  ol^ct  the  systema- 
tic aad  thorough  performance  of  these  duties. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Denman,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools,  reported 
the  following  resolutions : 

Rtehed,  That  we  regard  the  preparation  of  teachers 
as  of  the  first  importance,  believing  that  all  who  pro- 
pose to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching  should  first  re- 
ceive a  course  or  instructiou  with  reference  to  their 
duties,  from  men  eminently  qualified  for  that  business. 

Rutlvedj  That  with  the  view  of  rendering  such  in- 
struction available  te  all,  we  recommend  the  establish- 
meat  of  one  or  more  Teachers'  Institutes  in  each  coun- 
ty of  the  state,  where  the  teachers  may  be  con^iregated 
semi-annually  and  spend  from  two  to  eight  weeks  in 
receiving  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  modes  of 

! government,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  their  pro- 
ession. 

Mr.  Rochester  called  up  the  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  Normal  Schools-— and  while  he  approved 
of  the  two  first,  suggested  that  the  third  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  except  from  its  purview  tho^e 
counties  where  there  was  a  teachers*  department  in 
an  academy. 


Col.  Young  hoped  the  first  two  resolutions  wotild 
pass.  Great  good  must  result  from  the  establish- 
ment of  these  teachers'  institutes.  In  regard  to  the 
third,  which  contemplated  the  withdrawal  of  the 
fimd  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  foiir 
normal  schools  for  teachers,  and  its  appropriation  to 
teachers'  institutes,  his  impression  was  that  the  law 
would  not  allow  it.  There  was  a  prospect,  he 
said,  that  he  could  get  from  Massachusetts,  a  first 
rate  teacher  for  one  of  these  schools.  In  a  recent 
conversation  with  George  B.  Emerson,  the  author 
of  a  portion  of  "  The  School  and  School  Master,*^ 
had  learned  that  one  of  the  men  who  was  first  em- 
ployed in  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
was  now  out  of  employment.  He  had  retired  up- 
on a  fortune,  as  he  supposed,  but  inconsequence  of 
the  failure  of  banks  or  those  to  whom  he  had  lent 
his  money,  he  was  now  destitute,  and  was  forced 
to  go  to  teaching  againl  If  Col.  Young  could  get 
him  at .  the  head  of  one  of  these  schools,  he  was 
satisfieil  that  great  good  would  result  from  it.  Mr. 
Horace  Mann  of  Massachusetts  had  said  of  him, 
that  he  had  a  control  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
that  no  human  being  ever  had — the  faculty,  as  he 
expressed  it,  of  melting  minds  together  in  a  mass, 
and  recrystalizing  them.  I  f  one  such  teacher  could 
be  had,  and  a  beginning  made  towards  teaching  the 
art  of  teaching — if  the  seed  could  be  thus  sown — 
it  would  produce  great  good.  In  each  county  there 
would  be  found  some  teacher  who  had  more  apti- 
tude to  teach  than  his  associates— and  such  a  per- 
son, further  ilrilled  in  the  normal  school,  ^oing  out 
again  to  teach,  wotdd  by  his  example  and  influence 
reach  others. 

It  was  by  associations — by  getting  together  as  a 
convention,  and  comparing  minds — that  informa- 
tion was  most  profitably  difihsed.  He  hoped  the 
convention  would  adopt  the  first  two  resolutions. 
As  to  the  3d,  if  he  should  fail  in  these  four  normal 
schools  whrch  we  were  attempting  to  establish  in 
this  state,  then  he  should  desire  that  this  money 
should  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  teachers' 
institutes.  It  was  not  a  Isurge  fund — $300  only  a 
rear,  divided  among  16  academies — $4,800  in  all. 
That  was  now  to  be  divided  into  four  portions,  ma- 
king $1,200  each.  He  could  not  procure  a  teacher 
of  uie  best  kind,  for  less  than  $1,000.  He  might 
get  a  young  man  who  had  tauj<ht  one  of  the  normal 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  for  $600. 

The  first  and  second  resolutions  passed— the  tliird 
was  withdrawn. 

After  some  other  unimportant  business  the  con- 
vention took  a  recess  tmtil  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

Three  o'clock  P,  M. 
SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Mr.  Mayhew,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject,  submitted  the  following  report  and  resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas  in  our  District  Sthool  Houses  nineteen-l wen- 
tiethsof  the  youth  of  the  State,  receive  instruction  du- 
ring a  considerable  portion  of  the  year;  and  whereas, 
the  appearance  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  school 
houses  ol  New- York,  exert  a  conir9lling  influence  over 
more  than  100,000  children,  who  annualW  receive  their 
first  scholastic  instruction  therein;  and  whereas,  plea- 
sant and  commodious  school  houses,  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  attiich  children  to  the  school,  to  their  studies, 
and  to  virtue;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  schrol  house  should  be  located  on 
a  piece  of  firm  ground  of  liberal  dimensions,  at  a  suita- 
ble distance  from  the  road,  in  the  midst  of  a  natural  or 
artificial  grove  enclosed  by  a  suitable  fence. 

It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  our  school  houses  are 
usually  located  without  reference  either  to  tHsie.  or  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  teacher  orchildren  Tney  are 
generalljr  on  one  corner  of  public  ronds,  and  some- 
times adjacent  to  a  cooper's  shop,  between  a  grocery 
and  a  saw-mill,  or  with  a  blacksmith  shop  in  front  of 
the  housn  and  a  rail-road  in  its  rear. 

They  are  not  unfrequcnlly  placed  6n  the  acute  angle 
where  a  road  forks,  and  sometimes  in  turning  that  an 
gle,  the  travel  is  chiefly  behind  the  school  bouse,  leai- 
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Ing  it  on  a  tmall  triangle,  bounded  on  all  sides  bjr  pub- 
lic roads. 

At  other  times  the  school  house  Is  situated  on  low 
and  worthless  ground  with  a  sluggish  stream  passing 
beneath  it,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  degenerates  into 
a  mere  puddle.  Such  a  sight  is  incomparably  more 
suitable  for  a  wallowing  place  for  swine,  or  for  a  ducit* 
puJdle,  than  for  a  school  house. 

Excepting  a  few  school  houses  that  have  been  erect- 
ed during  the  past  yenr,  the  scholars  in  49-50ihs  of  the 
districts  which  the  chairman  of  your  committee  repre- 
sents, universally  step  from  the  school  bouse  directly 
into  the  highway.  Judging  from  the  observation  of  your 
committee  the  same  is  true  of  several  oth»*r  counties. 
Indeed,  school  hou«*es  are  frequently  one*half  in  the 
liighway  and  the  other  half  in  the  adjacent  field,  as 
though  they  were  unfit  for  either.  This  is  the  case  even 
in  some  of  our  villages.  In  a  village  which  has  been 
designated  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  cleri- 
cal profession  as  "the  heart  of  the  wealthiest  town 
in  the  most  distinguished  county  in  the  Empire 
State,"  one  of  the  district  school  houses,  situated  on 
sn  a  public  corner,  is  on  the  margin  of  one  street 
and  pnijecis  several  feet  into  the  other,  which  is  the 
principal  street  of  the  villape.  Carriages,  in  turning 
the  corner,  have  considerably  marred  the  house,  and 
displaced  ihe  corner  ttone. 

School  houses  are  sometimes  situated  in  the  middle 
0/ the  kiihway,  a  portion  of  the  travel  being  on  ench 
side  of  them.  When  the  scholars  are  engiged  in  their 
recreations,  they  are  exposed  to  blealt  winds  and  the 
inclemency  <»f  the  weather  one  portion  of  the  year,  a  -d 
to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  during  anflher  por- 
tion. Moreover,  th*"ir  recr'-ations  must  hf*  conducted 
in  the  street,  or  they  trespass  upon  their  neiphhor's 
P'Cmlses.  Such  situa. ions  can  hardly  be  ex  petted  to 
exert  the  most  favorable  influence  in  the  formation  of 
the  habits  and  chiracter  of  the  rising  generation. 

With  th»*  provisions  which  the  resolution  contem- 
plate**, the  scholars  could  enjoy  their  pisiime  in  a  plea- 
sant and  healthful  yard,  where  they  had  a  right  to  be, 
Crotected  alike  from  the  scorching  sun  and  the  wmiry 
last.  They  need  then  no  loncer  be  hunted  as  trespas- 
sers upon  their  neighbors'  premises,  as  they  now  fre- 
quently are. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  accommodation  of  fifty  scho* 
lars,  the  school-house  should  not  be  less  than  36  by  36 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  12  leet  in  height. 

These  dimensions  give  about  three  limes  the  averaee 
capacity  of  school-houses  in  many  parts  of  the  State, 
but  they  are  no  larger  than  healthful  respiration  re- 
quires. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  change  produced  In  the  air 
by  breathing,  and  the  unOtnessof  respired  air  to  sus- 
tain animal  life,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
the  Jefferjson  coun*v  report  to  which  allusion  was  made 
yesterday  by  Col.  Younc. 

Se$>*lved,  That  frequent  and  thorough  ventilation  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  health;  and  that  low- 
ering the  upper  snsh  of  the  windows,  is  more  effecinal 
and  safer  than  the  common  method  of  ventilation  by 
raising  the  lower  sash,  or  opening  the  door 

For  reasons,  reference  Is  again  made  to  the  Jefferson 
County  report,  in  the  possession  of  the  members  of 
this  convention  Sec  a. so,  ''proposed  plan  for  school 
house«i"  based  upon  the  proposition  "  that  they 
should  be  so  constructed  as  best  to  contribufe  to  the 
heiUh,  comfort  and  convenience  of  both  teacher  ana 
sch'  lar." 

The  plan  contemplat«»«  th»it  the  height  of  the  seats 
and  desks  should  be  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  size 
and  comfort  of  the.scholars  who  are  to  occupy  them. 
Your  committee  h»«ve  vt<ited  several  schools,  in  which 
the  mojority  of  the  scholars  reverse  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  standing  up  and  sitting  down.  They  literally 
sit  up  and  stand  down,  their  heads  being  higher  while 
sittine  than  when  standing.  They  have  also  visited 
schools  where  the  desks  were  so  high  that  all  which 
could  t>e  seen  of  a  majority  of  the  scholars  that  occupy 
the  back  sesls,  was  a  part  of  their  heads. 

Resolved,  That  we  deprecate  Ihe  unwise  dispropor- 
tion between  our  churches  and  school-h  u^es. 

We  would  not  lower  the  standard  of  church  architec- 
ture, but  we  would  elevate  the  school  house. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  in  villages  and  country  neigh* 
borhoodsttiit  the  expense  of  the  former  is  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  times  the  value  of  the  latter  The  appear- 
ance of  our  school-houses  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. Mark,  also,  their  contrast  in  comfort.  Parents 
at  church  frequently  sit  upon  a  cushioned  seat  with 
a  back,  three  hours  a  day,  one  day  in  a  w^k,  while 


their  children,  without  any  support  to  their  backs,  sit 
sIk  hours  a  day  for  five  and  a  half  days  in  the  week, 
upon  tt  seat  from  which  they  cannot  reach  their  feet  to 
the  floor. 

Retohed,  That  a  wood-bouse  and  privies  are  essen- 
tial  appurtenances  to  every  school-house. 

Resolved,  That  if  there  is  one  house  in  the  district 
more  pleasantly  located,  more  comfortably  construct 
ed,  more  inviting  in  its  general  appearance,  and  more 
elevating  in   its  influence  than  any  other,  that  that 
house  should  be  the  school-house. 

Mr.  Finch  coiroborated  the  statemenis  of  the  re- 
port, particularly  in  reeard  to  the  location  of  school 
houses — some  of  which,  he  could  state,  were  loca- 
ted in  grave-yards ! 

Mr.  Henry  suggested  some  verbal  correctioni, 
such  as  the  erasure  of  the  words  swine  puddle  or 
duck  puddle  or  both.  With  these  amendments  the 
report  would  no  doubt  meet  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Dwight  confes.sed  that  he  felt  none  of  the 
squeamishncss  which  some  gentlemen  manifested, 
in  regard  to  the  language  of  the  report.  The  factn 
were  plainly  and  strongly  stated,  as  such  facts 
should  be,  and  he  trusted  the  report  wotild  not  be 
altereil  in  the  least.  Mr.  13  look  however  excep- 
tion to  the  resolutions,  particularly  the  height  of 
ceiling.  With  proper  means  of  ventilation,  10  feet 
in  the  clear  was  enough — without  them  12  would 
scarcely  sufllce. 

Col.  Young  said  if  he  were  responsible  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report,  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
adopting  it  as  it  stood.  But  we  were  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  language  of  the  report.  A  committte 
had  a  right  to  put  their  idetis  in  their  own  language. 
They  might  change  it,  if  they  pleased;  but  if  they 
chose  to  retain  it,  the  convention  could  not  control 
it.  The  resolutions  they  could  change.  He  hoped 
the  convention  would  not  be  fastiiiions  as  to  the 
language  of  the  report.  He  was  willing  to  have 
it  go  out  among  the  people  as  the  sense  of  the  con- 
vention, that  they  placed  their  children,  in  some 
cases,  at  .school,  in  localities  that  were  only  fit  for 
hogs  to  Wallow  in  or  ducks  to  padille  in.  He  was 
willing  to  go  with  it  to  the  public.  He  thought  it  an 
impoitant  subject.  It  was  important  that  children 
shoukl  be  placed  in  large  rooms  for  study,  that 
might  be  ventilateil,and  where  the  air  wtisnot  fetid 
and  foul  and  unfit  for  respiration — that  the  benches 
should  be  suited  to  the  frames  that  are  to  sit  on 
them.  Let  parents  be  reminded  that  when  they 
went  to  chiu^ch,  two  hours  sitting,  in  a  pleasant 
seat  too,  offen  fatigued  thc^m  beyond  endurance; 
and  that  it  is  torture  for  little  children,  who  like 
all  young  animals,  must  have  exercise,  to  sit  six 
hours  a  day  on  imcomfortable  benches,  were  there 
no  task  to  do  there.  If  Iambs  were  taken  and  cwi- 
fined  in  the  same  way,  we  should  have  a  miserable, 
riekci'y  seX  of  sheep.  They  must  frisk  and  play* 
It  was  iheir  nature.  He  was  glad  this  subject  had 
been  brought  prominently  forward  among  the  mat- 
ters of  inquiry  and  remark  embodied  in  the  reports 
of  committees.  It  wa!>  a  .subject  on  which  there  was 
more  ignorance  than  any  other — the  subject  of  the 
physical  laws  of  our  nature — the  law  of  conforma- 
tion—to  which,  if  we  did  not  yield  our  assent,  the 
result  was  punishment.  He  had  satisfieil  himself, 
by  a  careful  examination,  by  study  into  the  laws  of 
comparative  anatomy,  that  our  diseases  in  this  lii« 
were  of  our  own  manufacture — that  God  had  given 
us  as  g^ood  an  organization  as  the  wihl  animals-- 
and  that  if  we  could  only  live  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  our  organization,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  physicians — that  as  many  precautions  had 
been  taken  by  our  Maker,  against  disease,  against 
accident,  against  contingencies  of  every  descrip- 
tion, as  in  tlie  formation  of  the  most  perfect  animal. 
And  we  saw  these  animals  breathing  the  ptir® 
air,  living  temperately,  and  living  comparatively 
without  disease.  He  was  glad  that  the  Pcpuiy 
from  Jefferson,  in  his  report  lart  year,  called  lli« 
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tniblie  attention  to  the  pestilential  efibcts  of  foul 
UTi  breathed  over  wnd  over  in  Ihe  school  room. 
He  wanted  (be  truth  repealed,  until  the  community 
became  impressed  with  it.  The  report  stated  his 
Yiews  on  (he  subject  and  in  language  by  no  means 
too  strong.  If  there  was  any  thmg  to  object  to  it,  it 
wisthe  use  of  the  phrase  **  Empire  State,'*  which 
was  too  common  in  reports  and  debates.  There  was 
an  egotism  in  it  that  was  offensive,  and  he  should 
like  to  see  it  discarded. 

Mr.  Mayhew  said  that  phrase  occurred  only  in  a 
<)iiotation.  It  was  the  remark  of  an  eminent  cler- 
gyman in  reference  to  a  village  *' in  the  heart  of  the 
wealthiest  county  in  Uie  Empire  State,''  and  yet  a 
Tillage  whose  chief  school  house  was  in  the  dis- 
graceiul  condition  and  location  designated  in  the 
report. 

Th«  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Mr.  Stevens  of  Wyoming,  offered  the  following 
resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopteil : — 

H  Atreai,  It  is  deemed  by  tbi;  convention,  of  the  first 
importance,  thnt  grent  cnre  should  be  exercised  by  the 
County  Superintendents  ingraotinft  county  certificates, 
that  a  thorough  acqu»intKnce  should  be  bud  by  the  Su> 
perioteodents  with  all  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  teaching  before  giving  county  certificates.  Therefore 

He»olre4,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the 
County  Superiotendfnt^,  that  in  no  cnse,  county  certi- 
ficates be  given  to  Chndidales  fur  teaching  on  ihtf  first 
cxamiDaiioniftOt  that  such  county  certificates  be  given 
only  after  vistting  the  schools,  and  an  examinttion  of 
the  manner  of  teaching,andof  all  the  requisite  quallfica- 
lioas  which  entitle  teachers  to  such  certificate. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

Mr.  Mjrres  of  Sullivan,  chairman  of  (he  commit- 
tee, reported  the  fbllowiug,  which  was  adopted 
onanimously : 

Retntvedf  1  hat  in  the  opinion  nf  this  convention,  the 
intrnductioa  Into  our  district'Sehools  of  the  proi>er  sci- 
entific apparatus,  especially  globes,  map^,  and  black* 
boards  is  indispensatHy  necessary  to  their  prosperity 
and  usefulness. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wright  of  Washington, 

R—l^ti^  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
be  resjtecifully  requested  to  take  into  consideratinn  the 
propriety  of  issuing  a  requisition  upon  the  County  Su> 
permtendents,  to  inquire  into  and  leport  from  time  to 
lime,  the  number  of  teachers  that  mav  hereafter  be 
fonnd  actUHJIy  employed  in  teaching  district  schools 
within  their  jurisdiction,  who  have  at  any  lime  attend- 
ed **  a  teachers'  department,"  to  be  esrablishfd  by  ihe 
recent  ordinance  of  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

THE  TEACHERS  OF  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Henry  of  Herkimer, 

£oMlvc<f,  That  this  convention  recognize  In  the  hun- 
dreds of  devoted  and  faiibful  Common  School  Teach- 
ers, efficient  and  untiring  friends  of  the  great  cause  of 
nopouUr  education,  and  tbnt  we  cordially  and  earnestly 
invite  them  to  c->;operate  with  us  in  all  our  rflbrts  to 
benefit  the  children  and  youth  of  our  country. 

IRREGULARITY  OF  ATTENDANCE 

Thru  ocloc%  P.  M. 
Mr.  McFarland  offered   the   following  resolu- 
tion: 

R9$oh9it  That  among  the  various  evils  which  para- 
lyze the  efforts  of  teachers,  few  are  more  prominent 
than  irregularity  of  attendance  of  pupUs,  and  none 
more  loudly  demands  a  remedy. 

Mr.  McF.  said  he  hail  come  to  this  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  listening,  and  of  going  home  to  ap- 
ply to  a  useful  purpose  the  information  he  should 
obtain.  He  should  not  have  risen  now,  were  it 
not  that  he  feared  the  subject  he  had  brought  for- 
ward would  pass  without  notice.  He  could  not 
•peak  as  to  other  counties;  but  in  the  county  of 
Delaware,  this  was  a  very  serious  evil.  In  dis- 
tricts having  on  their  teacher's  roll  some  tO  chil- 
dren, the  average  attendantie  was  from  25  to  30, 
and  in  one  dittrkt,  the  actual  attendenoe  on  the  day 


of  examination  was  but  16.  It  was  estimated,  in 
the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, that  one-fourth  of  the  money  appropriated 
bv  the  State  was  totally  lost,  from  this  cause;  and 
Mr.  McF.  apprehended  that  the  loss  in  this  State 
was  still  more.  Teachers  hail  brought  to  his  notice 
ca.se8  where  parents  had  been  clamorous  in  their 
censure  of  them,  because  their  children  did  not 
make  progress,  when,  on  referring  to  the  roll,  it 
was  fotmd  that  the  children  had  attended  only  13  or 
15  days  in  three  months.  How  could  it  be  ima- 
gined that  scholars  should  advance  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? It  was  unreasonable  to  expect  it  from 
a  teacher.  He  hoped  to  see  some  action  on  this 
subject  by  the  convention. 

Col.  Stone  was  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and 
would  be  in  favor  of  something  more,  if  it  were 
within  the  power  of  the  convention.  But  until  the 
county  officers  shall  apportion  the  public  money 
honestly — not  according  to  the  register  of  names, 
but  acconling  to  the  actual  atteniiance — he  feared 
the  evil  would  be  beyond  remedy.  Nothing  could 
be  more  chilling  to  a  teacher,  than  to  be  thus 
deserted  by  his  scholars.  And  the  fault  was  often 
in  the  parent,  he  keeping  his  child  at  labor,  while 
he  was  drawing  his  share  of  the  public  money. — 
Perhaps  there  was  no  remedy,  but  to  apply  to  the 
legislature  for  a  law  changing  the  mode  of  appor- 
tioning the  school  fund.  Col.  S.  explained  the 
mode  of  preventing  "absenteeism  "  in  the  city  of 
New- York. 

Mr.  Rochester  said  he  had  found  a  very  efficient 
means  of  ensuring  prompt  attendance  in  the  coun- 
try districts  of  Monroe  county,  to  be  the  intrmhic- 
tion  of  singing  at  i  before  9  A.  IVI.  In  tlie  city  of 
Rochester,  they  had  the  premiimis  for  punctual 
attemlance,  and  the  dispatching  of  messengers, 
described  by  the  gentleman  from  New-York,  (Col. 
Stone.; 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Messrs.  Took- 
er  and  Stevens,  the  resolution  was  aiiopted. 

A  resolution  ollereil  by  Mr.  Spra!?"ue,  this  morn- 
ing, on  the  subject  of  Dr.  .-e wall's  plates  of  the 
human  stomach,  was  called  up,  but  a  motion  to 
lay  it  on  the  table  prevailed,  by  a  deculod  vole. 

Mr.  Henry  rose,  and  remimled  the  President 
that  by  a  decision  made  last  evening,  all  parlia- 
mentary rules  hail  been  ruled  out  of  this  conven- 
tion. They  were  therefore  without  rules,  and  if 
he  (Mr.  H.)  in  what  he  was  about  to  offer,  should 
be  personal,  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  the 
President  to  call  him  to  order.  He  did  intend  to 
be  personal;  and  if  he  should  get  himself  into  a 
worse  scrape  than  he  did  lastnig^it,  lie  should  look 
to  his  friend  upon  his  left  (Col.  Stone,)  again  to 
rescue  him.  He  relied  upon  his  strong  arm.  He 
rose,  however,  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  offer 
a  resolution.    He  oliered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  ten- 
dered to  Col.  Samuel  Yol':«o,  fur  his  attendance  upon 
its  deliberations,  and  his  co-operation  in  uor  Ial>nrs  : 
and  ihiil  from  the  niann*'r  in  which  he  hn»  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  we  recopnize  in  him  an  etficient 
otficer.  and  a  staunch  friend  of  the  great  cause  uf  pub- 
lic education. 

Col.  Stone  cheerfully  rose  to  extricate  the  sren- 
tleman  from  his  imaprinary  difficulty.  He  second- 
ed the  resolution,  proposing  to  amend  it,  howev- 
er, according  to  what  he  presumed  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  mover,  by  inserting  the  words  "as  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools.^'  He  was  glad 
that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  second  this  resolu- 
tion; and  it  afforded  unalloved  happiness  to  know 
that  there  was  one  subject  m  reganl  to  which  all 
sects  of  religion,  and  all  parties  in  politics,  could 
meet  upon  one  common  platform.  He  bail  watch- 
ed the  Course  of  that  officer— (he  imagined  that  he 
was  not  now  present) — he  had  had  personal  inter- 
course with  him  in  his  official  relations;  and  he 
had  found  him  to  be  all  that  was  expressed  in  the 
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resolution — rigilant,  enlightened,  importial—de- 
termined  to  do  his  duly  <' without  fear,  (a.vot  or 
afEsction."  lie  had  spoken  of  political  parties-*- 
he  <iid  not  know  what  the  politics  of  more  than 
one  or  two  members  of  the  conveation  were.  The 
gentleman  from  Herkimer,  (Mr.  Henry,)  to  be 
sure  jocosely  remarked  last  evening  that  he  was  a 
loco  foco— he  should  not  hare  found  it  out  from 
any  thing  that  appeared  here.  But  he  did  not  de- 
tire  to  kngw  what  their  politics  were— he  would 
not  inquire.  We  are  (said  OnU  9w)  engaged  ift  a 
deeper,  moie  permanent,  and  far  more  important 
Subject  than  the  ephemeral  politics  of  the  day.— 
Ephemeral,  I  say,  because  parlies  are  constantly 
changing,  and,  in  that  respect,  if  we  know  what 
we  are,  none  of  us  know  what  we  shall  be.  In- 
deed, in  the  present  aspects,  maay  of  us  may  be 
puzzled  to  tcU  what  we  are  nayr»  |^ Laughter.  I  It 
18  well  known  that  in  1840|  we  sung  too  much  to 
please  me.  But,  conlinueil  Col.  S.  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  have  never 
aj^eed  in  politics— that  is,  that  we  have  always 
differed  upon  great  principles^ — personally  I  hope 
there  has  never  been  unkindnesB.  I  second  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  as  eminently  just  and 
merited. 

The  resolution  passed  unanimously. 

CoL  Young,  addressing  the  President,  thanked 
the  convention  through  hira,  for  this  expression  of 
their  approbation.  It  would  stimulate  him,  if  pos- 
sible, to  greater  efforts  in  the  discharge  o^  his  offi- 
cial duties.  The  cause  of  education  was  truly  the 
cause  of  human  advancement,  and  should  enlist 
the  efforts  of  every  philanthropist,  of  whatever 
sect,  creed,  or  party.  As  the  word  politics  had 
been  introduced,  he  would  make  a  single  remark. 
He  should  feel  hart  indeed,  if  any  Coimly  Superin- 
tendent, in  the  course  of  his  visits  should  undertake 
to  preach  or  to  practice  party  politics.  It  would 
be  a  gross  violation  of  his  duty-  The  Superinten- 
dent was  paid  for  bis  services^  by  a  tax  levied  on 
the  whole  county,  and  should  he  become  a  parti- 
zan,  he  must  Throng  at  least  a  portion  o^  his  consti- 
tlents.  But  Col.  Y.  trusted  there  was  no  necessity 
for  this  word  of  caution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodin,  the  hour  for  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  convention  was  fixed  at  4  o'- 
clock. 

The  President  having  left  the  chair, 

Mr.  Woodin  then  offered  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  the  President,  Dr.  King,  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention. 

The  President  returned  a  feeling  and  appropri- 
ate reply. 

Mr.  Randall  moved  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
the  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries;  which  was 
adopted. 

A  resolution  of  tlianks  to  the  friends  of  edu<ia- 
tion  who  had  met  with  the  convention,  was  adtypt- 
ed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dwight,  the  thanks  of  the 
convention  were  tendered  ta  the  editors  of  the  se- 
veral papers  of  this  city,  who  had  so  fully  and 
kindly  rcporteil  its  proceedings. 

One  of  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Normal 
Schools,  not  acted  on  this  morning,  waa  laid  on 
tlie  table  for  future  action. 

Then  the  convention  adjourned. 
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I  -     -  ■  ■  -  ■  -  

KOTICE  TO  COUNTY  SUPJBRINTUMDENTS. 

»  ■      ■ 

The  District  School  Journal  will  hereafter  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Trustees  of  districts,  by  their  official  desSfna- 
tiofo,  thus,  ''^Trustees  No.  13,  Herd's  Comers,  Aroa/' 
in  the  lollowing  counties:— 'Broorae,  CKemung,  Colom* 
bia,  Dutchess,  Franklin,  Genesee,  Greene;  Herkimtr, 
Jeffersoo,  Madison,  Montgomerj,  Niagara,  Onondafii, 
Orleans,  Oswego,  Qneess,  Schenectady,  St.  Lawrenee, 
Tioga,  Wafnei  Wfoming  and  Yates.  Notice  of  this 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  Journal  should  bepubli^- 
ed  IB  the  countf  paper,  and  the  attention  of  the  tovn  Su- 
perintendeois  especially  called  to  the  sane  subject,  that 
the  common  school  laws,  together  wi(h  the  regulations 
of  the  Department  may  be  received  and  preaerred  hi 
every  district. 

The  Superintendents  of  the  remaining  counties,  wfll 
promptly  forward  the  necessary  directions,  for  the  Jour- 
nal being  sent  in  the  same  manner  to  the  several  dii- 
tricts  UQ^er  their  superintendence,  according  to  the 
order  issued  in  the  May  Journal. 

Throngh  the  town  Superinlendcx^the  address  of 
every  district  can  now  be  easily  ascQiBined,  and  the 
reception  of  the  Jowroal  secured. 

Whenever  any  Connly  Sopcrintcndent  has  occasion 
to  make  any  communication  to  the  Department,  he  will 
annex  to  it  a  list  of  the  several  town  SuperiDtendents 
in  his  district,  together  with  their  post  oloce  address 

SAMUEL  YOU.VG,  Supl.  Com.  Schools. 
NOTICE  TO  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Town  Superintendents  are  earnestly  requested  to 
take  a  warm  interest  in  extending  the  circulation 
of  the  Journal.  For  one  dollar  three  copies  will  be 
furnished  according  to  their  direction.  We  put  flie 
Journal  at  this  low  rate  to  them,  in  order  to  secure 
its  general  reception  by  those  officers^  who,  in  order 
rightly  to  discharge  their  duties,  must  be  familitr 
with  the  administration  of  the  schools  by  the  De* 
partment.  The  law  does  not  require  the  Journal 
to  he  sent  to  the  town  officers,  and  we  regret  that 
its  means  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  forward  it 
at  our  orwn  expense. 

The  County  Superintendents  will  confer  a  great 
personal  favor  upon  us,  by  calling  the  attention  of 
the  town  officers  to  this  subject. 

TERMS. 

For  a  single  copy  for  one  year, fO  W 

12  copies  to  one  order,  for  one  year,  each 0  " 

100  copies  to  one  order,  for  one  year  each, 0  Ji* 

Payable  in  advance  in  all  cases.  Postmasters  will 
for\vard  silver  without  charge. 

JfOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

This  is  the  last  Journal  that  will  tfe  forwarded  to 
those  subscribers  who  neglect  to  pay  for  the  cur- 
rent volome,  according  to  its  terms.  The  friends 
«f  the  Journal  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  wl- 
hcring  to  this  rule,  as  the  amount  charged  is  too 
small  to  enable  ns  to  employ  an  agent  for  collec- 
tions. We  hope  our  numerous  delinquBHT  sob- 
scribert  will  attend  to  this  notice. 
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STiT^  aP  HEW.YORK— SECRETARrS  OFFICE. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CX>MMON  SOHOOXA 

Mbanyf  Aug,  1,  1843. 

Ia  the  exposition  accompanying  the  publica- 
tion of  the  late  act  relating  to  common  schoolSi  in 
the  Jane  No.  of  the  Journal,  it  was  suggested  to 
the  several  cooQty  superintendents,  whether  the 
intetests  of  education  might  not  be  essentially 
promoted,  by  the  special  e^ntidtration^  on  their 
parts  respectively,  in  their  annual  reports,  of 
some  one  topic  connected  with  the  subject  of 
edacation,  in  addition  to  those  general  views 
and  suggestions  relative  to  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  schools,  which  would  naturally 
be  presented  in  those  reports.  By  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course^  it  was  thought,  that  while  a 
continued  repetition  of  the  same  general  topics 
would  be  avoided,  a  mass  of  valuable,  Well-di- 
gested and  systematically  arranged  information, 
pertaining  to  the  diversified  range  of  educational 
science,  might  be  obtained. 

During  the  late  session  of  the  State  Conven- 
tion of  county  superintendents,  this  suggestion 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  resolution  of  that 
body;  and  the  selection  of  subjects  to  be  assign- 
ed to  the  several  superintendents,  where  no  par- 
ticular preferefnces  should  be  indicated  by  them*, 
referred  to  the  Department.  In  the  execution 
of  this  duty,  no  slight  embarrassment  has  been 
lelt  as  to  the  most  suitable  disposition  of  the  se- 
veral subjects,  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar 
scientific  pursuits  or  literary  tastes  of  the  seve- 
ral superintendents;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
express  indication  of  preference  of  one  subject 
over  another,  and  feeling  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  each 
officer  to  contribute  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ence and  research  upon  any  or  all  of  the  various 
topics  comprised  within  the  great  field  of  edu- 
cational labor,  hitherto  so  faithfully  and  tbo- 
rouffhly  tilled  by  their  exertions,  the  Superin- 
tendent has  submitted  the  following  i^oneral  ar- 
rangement of  topics,  subject  to  such  modifica. 
tion  as  those  interested  may  choose  to  suggest, 
or  mutually  to  arrange  on  consultation  with  each 
other. 

The  necessity  of  comprising  the  vie^s  and 
suggestions  to  be  made  on  each  of  these  topics 
into  as  brief  ft  space  as  may  be  compatible  with 
their  clear  development,  will  be  ohvious,  when 
the  number  of  subjects  and  the  variety  of  inci 


dental  matters  required  to  be  iaeluded  in  the 
general  report,  is  taken  into  consideration.  With 
this  suggestion,  the  limits  of  the  discussion  must 
be  left  to  the  sound  discretion  of  each  superin« 
tendent. 

Academies,  general  duties  of  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers  of  common  schools,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins of  St.  Lawrence. 

Alphabet,  best  mode  of  teaching,  Mr.  Willson 
of  Allegany. 

Apparatus,  use  and  importance  of,  in  common 
schools,  and  the  most  approved  articles  of, 
Mr.  Douglass  of  Clinton. 

Apportionment  of  school  money,  soundest  prin- 
ciples of,  Mr.  Manchester  of  Madison. 

Appurtenances  to  school-house,  Mr,  Hough  of 
Montgomery. 

Arithmetic,  best  mode  of  teaching,  Mr.  Mayhew 
of  Jefferson. 

Arithmetic,  most  approved  and  best  tezt-^ook 
in,  L.  H.  Brown  of  Jefferson. 

Association  of  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion generally,  importance  of,  Mr.  Burdick 
of  Rensselaer. 

Bible,  use  of,  in  schools,  Mr.  Green  of  Wayne. 

Black-board ,  importance  and  use  of,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Tioga. 

Book-keeping,  importance  of  teaching  element- 
ary principles  of,  in  schoolsi  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Onondaga. 

Brooklyn,  particular  description  of  schools  in, 
Mr.  King  of  Kings. 

Buffalo,  particular  description  of  schools  in, 
Mr.  Ely  of  Erie. 

Change  of  teachers,  advantage  and  disadvantage 
of.  Mr.  Frazier  of  Broome. 

Classification  in  schools,  Mr.  Spencer  of  Alle- 
gany. 

Clergy,  influence  of,  on  the  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  common  schools,  Mr. 
Fonda  of  Schenectady. 

Common  school  fund,  effect  of,  and  general  po- 
licy of  increasing,  Mr.  Foord  of  St.  I«aw- 
rence. 

Composition,  as  a  branch  of  common  school 
education,  Mr.  Moulton  of  Oneida. 

Corporal  punishment,  as  a  means  of  school  dis- 
cipline, Mr.  Henry  of  Herkimer;  and  Mr. 
Stevens  of  Franklin. 

Course  and  extent  of  Study  proper  to  be  pnriv- 
ed  in  common  schools,  Mr.  Nay  of  Genesee. 

County  superintendents,  means  of  usefulness, 
and  field  of  labor  of,  Mr.  Patchin  of  Liv- 
ingston. 

Definition  and  meaning^of  words,  importance  ol 
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accurate  knowledge  of  in  elementarj  stu- 
dies, Mr.  Barlow  of  Madison. 

Dissentions  in  school  districts,  influence  of,  on 
the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Stevens  of  Wyoming. 

District  libraries,  Henry  S.  Randall  of  Cortland. 

District  School  Journal,  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Yates. 

Divisional^  subdivision  of  districts,  Mr.  Rice 
of  Cattaraugus. 

Factories,  importance  of  affording  the  requisite 
facilities  for  the  elementary  instruction  of 
children  in,  Blr.  Preston  of  Suffolk. 

Female  education,  Mr.  Potter  of  Queens. 

Female  teachers,  Mr.  Rochester  of  Monroe. 

Free  schools,  Mr.  Parsons  of  Chautauque, 

Fuel,  general  principles  in  reference  to  which 
fuel  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  our 
winter  schools,  J.  H.  Wright  of  Cattarau- 
gus. 

Geography,  best  mode  of  tea^ng,  Mr.  Harden, 
bergh  of  Ulster. 

Geology,  expediency  of  introducing  studvof,  in- 
to the  common  schools,  Mr.  Baldwin  of 
Warren. 

Government  and  discipline  of  schools,  Mr.  Woo- 
din  of  Columbia. 

Grammar,  best  mode  of  teaching,  and  most  ap- 
proved text-books,  Mr.  Finch  of  Steuben. 

History,  best  mode  of  teaching,  and  most  ap- 
proved text-books,  Mr.  Fitts  of  Niagara. 

Inhabitants  of  school  districts,  duties  of,  with 
reference  to  the  schools,  Mr.  Storkes  of  Ca- 
yuga. 

Intellectual  culture,  Mr.  Smith  of  Saratoga. 

Irregularity  of  attendance,  Mr.  McFarland  of 
Delaware. 

Modes  of  teaching,  Mr.  Comstock  of  Oneida. 

Moral  culture,  Mr.  Dwight  of  Albany. 

New- York  city  public  schools,  Mr.  Stone  of  N. 
York. 

Normal  sehoolsi  Mr.  Sprague  of  Fulton;  and 

Mr.  Tooker  of  Orange. 
Oral  instruction^  Mr.  Clement  of  Dutchess. 
Physical  education,  A.  Wright  of  Washington. 
Physiology,  expediency  of  the  introduction  of, 

as  a  branch  of  common  school  education, 

Mr.  Smith  of  Schoharie. 
Play  ground,  importance  of,  Mr.  Reynolds  of 

Orleans. 
Political  economy,  how  far  to  be  taught  in 

schools,  Mr.  Myers  of  Sullivan. 
Practical  Vacation,  Mr.  Holcomb  of  Hamilton. 
Private  and   select  schools,  0.  W.  Randall  of 

Oswego. 
Pablic  opinion,  influence  of,  in  the  promotion  of 

popular  education,  Mr.  Blauvelt  of  Rock- 
land. 

Reading,  how  to  be  taught,  Mr.  Grant  of  Ot- 
sego. 
Religious    exercises   in  opening    and   closing 

schools,  Mr.  Holmes  of  Westchester. 
Rochester  city,  particular  account  of  schools  in, 

Mr.  Brown  of  Monroe. 
School-houses,  W.  Wright  of  Washington. 
School  registers  and  school  celebrations,  use 

and  importance  of,  Mr.  Revnolds  of  Orleans. 
Sites  of  school-houses,  Mr.  Tidd  of  Chemung. 
Spelling,  best  mode  of  teaching,  Mr.  Bourne  of 

Chenango. 
Summer  schools,  Mr.  Hughston  of  Delaware. 
Teachers,  on  the  best  mode  of  elevating  the 

qualification  of,  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Ontario,     i 


Teachers'  institutes,  Mr.  Denman  of  Tompkins 

Text-books,  diversity  of\  and  best  means  of  se* 
curing  uniformity  or,  Mr.  Tallmadge  of  Os- 
wego. 

Town  superintendents,  duties  and  means  of  use- 
fulness of,  Mr.  Palmer  of  Otsego. 

Trustees  and  officers  of  school  districts,  general 
duties  of,  Mr.  Baxter  of  Dutchess. 

Union  schools,  Mr.  Day  of  Seneca. 

Vacations  in  schools,  utility  and  advantages  of, 
Mr.  Barnes  of  Onondaga. 

Ventilation  of  school-rooms,  Mr.  Bamum  of 
Putnam. 

Village  schools,  best  mode  of  organizing  and 
conducting,  Mr.  Cleaveland  of  Greene. 

Vocal  music,  Mr.  Shumway  of  Essex. 

SAMUEL  YOUNG,  Supt. 

09*  State  Certificates  or  QvAuncATioir, 
as  teachers  of  common  schools,  under  the  10th 
section  of  the  late  school  act,  were,  on  the  4th 
day  of  July  last,  granted  to  the  following  indivi- 
duals: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pope,  of  Middlefield,  Otsego 
county. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Fitch,  of  Plattsburgb^  Clinton 
county. 

Mr.  Linus  Haskel  Reynolds,  of  Granville, 
Washington  county. 

July  11 — ^Mr.  John  M.  Sherman,  of  Roches- 
ter. 

COLLECTORS  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


..! 


Central  Square, 
Oixoego  CO,,  N.  F.,  June  3,  1843. , 
Dear  Sir— School  district  No.  11,  in  this 
town  (Hasting)  is  destitute  of  a  collector.  The 
collector  elected  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in 
October  last  accepted,  but  gave  no  bail,  and  col- 
lected one  or  two  bills.  This  spring  the  bill  for 
the  winter's  school  was  put  into  his  hands  and 
bail  required :  this  he  would  not  do,  and  refused 
to  serve.  "Vy  e  then  appointed  another,  and  he 
refused  to  serve  at  any  rate,  bail  or  no. 

What  must  we  now  do  7  Please  instruct  us,  as 
we  wish  to  know  what  to  do. 

Yours,  &c., 

DAVID  BAIRD, 
NOAH  PHELPS. 
Samuel.  Young,  Esq.,  Supt,  Sch$„  Sfc, 

BY  the  superintendent. 

By  the  107th  section  of  the  school  act,  it  is 
provided,  that  when  the  collector  of  a  district 
shall  not  execute  the  bond  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding section  within  a  specified  time,  his  office 
shall  be  vacated;  "and  the  trustees  may  ap- 
point any  other  person  residing  in  the  district 
as  collector  in  his  place.''  If  the  person  so  ap- 
pointed refuses  to  serve,  another  may  be  desig- 
nated; and  so  on  until  some  one  is  found  who 
will  serve.     

Labor,  industry  and  virtue  go  hand  in  hand. 
Idleness  and  leisure  lead  to  weakness,  immoral- 
ity and  vice.  Down  with  all  aristocracy — all 
nobility — save  the  nobility  of  true  virtue  and  h<h 
nett  industry.  Toil,  either  of  the  brain,  of  the 
heart,  or  the  head ,  is  the  only  true  manhood, 
the  only  true  nobility. 


OF  THE    STATE   OF  NEW-YORK. 
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[We  have  read  with  interest  and  advantage 
the  followiog  letter,  recommending  the  substitu- 
tion of  printed  cards  for  books  in  our  district 
schools.  The  plan  is  not  new,  it  having  been  in 
succeiusful  operation  in  the  Dublin  National 
School  more  than  twelve  years  siac^;  and  it  will, 
we  trust,  therefore,  receive  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration from  those  who  are  too  ready  to  con- 
demn as  Q^ttixotie,  every  proposed  innovation  on 
oar  methods  of  teaching.  Mr.  Goodrich's  high 
character  as  an  educator,  adds  great  weight  to 
the  reasons  urged  in  its  behalf;  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  be  fairly  tested,  and  its  results  ibr warded 
for  publication. — ^Ed.] 

CanmlyOnondmga  co,y  June  14,  1842. 

D£Aa  Sib — Many  just  complaints  have  been 
preferred  against  the  great  diversity  of  text 
books  prevailing  in  the  district  schools  of  this 
state,  and  against  their  want  of  adaptation  to 
the  ages  and  capacities  of  the  scholars.  But  I 
thiak  there  is  a  greater  evil,  and  one  that  de- 
mands more  particularly  the  attention  of  your 
department,  and  of  every  school  officer  in  the 
state,  of  which,  comparatively,  but  little  has 
been  said.  Thousands  are  utterly  destitute,  not 
only  of  proper  books,  but  of  any  books  at  all; 
and  this  destitution  is  not  confined  to  the  child- 
ren of  the  poor.  In  reference  to  a  full  supply  of 
books  necessary  to  a  thorough  course  of  instruc- 
tion, probablv  not  oae-^en/A  are  furnished. 
That  thousands  attend  the  places  of  instruction 
sorely  divested  of  proper  bodily  covering,  is  of 
but  little  importance  when  weighed  against  the 
want  of  that  which  is  ultimately  to  aid  in  sup- 
plying both  body  and  soul.  I  have  witnessed 
the  destitution  and  miseries  of  the  schools  until 
my  heart  is  too  full  to  withhold  my  efforts, 
puny  as  they  are,  in  their  behalf. 

From  the  great  number  of  absentees,  who 
have  been  sought  upon  the  banks  of  creeks,  and 
in  the  public  streets,  during  my  past  labors,  the 
answer  has  been,  *'  We  eanU  go  to  school,  we 
have  no  bookt."  An  argument  too  potent  and 
well  founded  to  he  easily  overthrown, 

I  ascribe  the  evil  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ex- 
pensive form  and  want  of  durability  of  the  books 
furnished.  It  should  be  considered,  that  when 
more  is  demanded  for  books  than  for  all  the  other 
expenses  of  education,  it  must  not  only  be  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  poor  to  supply  themselves, 
but  a  very  potent  objection  must  arise  to  those 
who  possess  more  ample  means.  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  a  very  simple  remedy  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  evils  incident  to  the  present 
mode  of  furnishing  book  materials  to  district 
schools.  From  recent  experience,  I  have  disco- 
vered that  cards  may  supercede  the  use  of  books 
in  schools  at  less  than  one-fourth  part  of  their 
expense,  and  at  the  same  time  subserve  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction  in  a  much  more  efficient 
manner. 

I  shall  in  this,  point  out  the  superioritjr  of 
cards  over  books  as  a  medium  of  instruction, 
and  leave  it  for  a  the  subject  of  future  com- 
munication, to  show  how  they  are  to  be  con- 
structed and  used. 

To  illustrate  as  briefly  as  possible  the  ecoBo* 


my  of  cards,  we  will  suppose  that  if,  instead  of 
fastening  together  some  five  hundred  lessons,  to 
be  simultaneously  worn  out,  we  present  them  to 
the  pupil  singly,  it  will  be  perceived  four  kun^ 
dred  and  ninetjf'nine  of  them  are  not  subject  to 
wear  and  accident,  while  but  one  is  learned. 
And  what  is  of  greater  importance  in  point  of 
economy,  lessons  unbound  may  be  again  distri- 
buted to  successive  classes,  thereby  reducing  the 
number  requisite  for  any  school  to  less  than  a 
fourth  of  that  required  with  books. 

Another  principle  in  relation  to  the  economy  of 
cards,  is  their  care  and  perservation  by  the 
teacher;  without  which  he  could  not  proceed  a 
single  day,  thus  properly  committing  the  care  of 
the  books  to  the  hands  of  one^  instead  of  many, 

A  reference  to  the  extreme  durability  of  this 
material  when  in  the  hands  and  pockets  of  the 
itinerating  gamester ^  will  satisfy  any  one  of  its 
liability  to  withstand  the  urchin  at  school. 
'One  prominent  advantage  in  the  use  of  cards, 
is  the  eas^  control  it  gives  to  the  teacher  over 
the  ramblmg  propensities  and  hasty  progress  of 
the  pupil.  Another  is,  its  adaptation  to  the 
maintenance  of  novelty  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  instruction,  by  presenting  the  lessons 
no  faster  than  they  are  learned.  It  naturally 
conforms  to  the  great  maxim  of  ''  Learning  one 
thing  at  a  ttme,^  and  conducts  the  learner  im- 
perceptibly up  the  "  Hill  of  Science,*'  without 
daunting  him  with  an  undue  contemplation  of 
his  tusk.  It  also  relieves  the  teacher  fVom  many 
vexations  and  delays,  arising  {torn  loss  of  places 
on  the  pages  of  a  book. 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  adoption  of  the  card 
system  would  at  once  produce  uniformity  in  les* 
sons,  and  an  impartial  supply,  to  all  Masses, 
while  it  also  ado  its  of  the  introduction  of  all 
occasional  improvements. 

As  regards  its  practical  operation,  I  can  s^eak 
only  so  far  as  it  could  be  tested  with  wr^ittn 
form  on  common  paper  for  classes  in  readings 
spdling  and  mental  arithmetic,  A  decid«*d  pre- 
ference on  the  part  of  pupils  has  been  manifest- 
ed for  cards f  even  in  this  form.  During  the  ex- 
piring; gratification  of  the  present,  and  rising 
anticipation  of  that  which  was  to  succeed,  they 
have  uniformly  accomplished  the  lessons  with  a 
degree  of  interest  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  books  to  inspire.  Their  operation  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  better  pointed  out  than  by  referring 
the  reaaer  to  the  peculiar  interest  and  effect 
with  which  his  own  daily  or  weekly  periodical 
is  sought  for  and  perused. 

In  addition  to  the  several  advantages  arising 
from  their  better  adaptation  to  the  condition  of 
the  youthful  mind,  the  use  of  cards  as  a  medium 
of  instruction  has  been  found  to  excel  books  in 
manv  other  respects.  The  following  summary 
is  all  that  can  be  referred  to  at  this  tinM: 

ADVANTAGES   OX  XCONOMV. 

By  wearing  out  no  more  at  a  time  than  is  in 
actual  use. 

By  admitting  immediate  distributions  of  the 
lessons  of  foregoing  to  succeeding  classes,  there- 
by lessening  the  number  requisite  to  one-fourth 
part  of  that  required  with  books. 

By  casting  the  care  and  preservation  of  ihe  les- 
sons upon  the  teacher  alone. 

Exemptions  from  new  editions 

OF  EFFICIENCY   AND    ORDEB. 

Control  given  to  the  teacher  over  the  rambUog 
propensities  and  hasty  progress  of  the  pupil. 
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Uniformity  in  lessons  and  course  of  study. 
Impartial  supply  to  all  the  classes. 

So  far  as  the  cards  have  been  specifically  ar- 
ranged, they  embrace  the  following  order: 

1.    SERIES   OF  WHITE. 

Embracing  the  learning  of  the  alphabet. 

2.    SERIES   OF   BLUE. 

Words  and  phrases,  with  lessons  in  counting. 

3.    SERIES   OF   RED. 

Reading,  spelling  and  mental  arithmetic. 

4.  SERIES    OF   GREENE. 

Reading,  spelling,  mental  arithmetic  and  phy- 
sical geography. 

5.  SERIES   OF  YELLOW. 

Reading,  written  arithmetic,  geography  and 
English  grammar. 

6.  SERIES   OF   ORANGE. 

Geography,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and 
•omposition. 

Before  offering  a  specific  plan,  I  would  inquire 
whether  a  cabinet ,  embracing  a  fall  system  of 
cards  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  would 
come  w^ithin  the  meaning  of  **  Other  scientific 
app«»ratU8,'*  for  the  pujchase  of  which  districts 
may,  in  certain  cases,  appropriate  the  library 
moneys? 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
CHAUNCEY  GOODRICH, 
Toum  Supt,  Com.  Schs.  Van  Buren. 
Hon.  Samdel  Young,  Supt.  Com.  Scka. 


BOARDING  ROUND. 


thing  about  her;  I  am  afraid  she  is  proud;  I  had 
rather  not  board  her  yet."  I  listened  to  the  a  bove 
excellent  reasons;  and  Monday  night  found  me 
a  teacher  in  a  strange  place,  without  even  a 
teacher^s  home.  I  had  only  the  miserable  alter- 
native left,  to  go  to  one  of  the  places  where  I 
had  met  with  such  ungracious  refusals,  or  enter 
one  of  the  remaining  families  without  asking 
permission.  I  thought  the  latter  course  prefer- 
able, and  bent  my  steps  accordingly.  The  read- 
er, if  he  be  a  teacher,  will  readily  imagine  what 
kitid  of  reception  I  met  with.  Often,  very  of- 
ten, did  I  linger  after  dismissing  my  scholars, 
precisely  in  the  same  predicament,  without 
knowing  whither  to  bend  my  footstepts. 

There  is  another  source  of  embarrassment, 
which  is  deeply  felt,  especially  by  female  teach- 
ers.   The  most  opulent  and  intelligent  families 

of  many  districts,  as  in  S ,  have  no  interest 

in  the  district  school;  and  they  seldom,if  ever,  ex- 
tend their  kindness  and  hospitality  to  the  district 
teacher,  who  is  not  unfrequently  cut  off  from  all 
society  whatever.  I  appeal  to  the  people  to  stiy 
if,  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  tliey  can 
expect  young  and  delicate  females,  who  have 
been  carefully  and  tenderly  educated,  to  sacrifice 
the  pleasures  of  home  and  society,  to  instruct 
their  children,  when  they  meet  with  nothing  but 
cold  unkindness  in  return. 

A  FEMALE  TEACHER. 


Middlefield,  June  2<i,  1843. 
In  order  to  renovate  our  social  condition,  the 
people  must  not  only  engage  competent  teach- 
ers, but  they  must  aid  them  in  their  arduous 
task;  they  must  exert  themselves  to  render  their 
life  pleasant,  that  they  may  not  feel  that  they 
are  struggling  alone,  without  friends  and  with- 
out sympathy.    I  have  been  for  some  time  a 
teacher,  and  could  give  many  anecdotes  relative 
to  a  teacher's  life,  which  would  make  the  peo- 
ple blush.    But  I  would  now  speak  of  the  an- 
noying practice  which  prevails  in  most  districts, 
of  compelling  te  achers  to  go  from  house  to  house 
to  board.    The  better  to  illustrate  this  subject,  I 
will  give  a  portion  of  my  own  experience  in  the 
town  of  S — — -,  Schoharie  county,  where  I  have 
taught  one  year.     I  entered  the  school  a  perfect 
stranger  in  the  place,  and  of  course  expected  to 
be  treated  with  the  kindness  and  consideration 
which  every  stranger  has  a  right  to  expect.  Af- 
ter the  first  week  (during  which  time  I  boarded 
with  one  of  the  trustees,)  I  made  application  to 
several  families,  to  know  if  I  could  board  with 
them  the  following  week,  all  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  each  gave  a  reason,  which  satis- 
fied themselves,  if  it  did  not  cheer  and  encour- 
age their  teacher.    Said  one:   "Well— I  donH 
kaow — ^we  have  a  very  large  family  just  now — 
'  we  have  several  men  workine  for  us,  and  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  board  the  teacher."    Another 
said:   "We  are  going  through  with  the  usual 
spring  ceremony  of  cleaning  house;    we  can't 
possibly  have  you."    One  was  building  a  new 
house;  and  another  ^ave  the  following  flattering 
reason:  **  Well — I  don't  know — our  teacher  has 
come  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  teach  our 
ichool;  she  is  a  stranger;  we  don't  know  any- 


OBERLIN,— OR  THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  EDU- 
CATION. 


Oberlin,  however,  had  still  some  prejudices 
to  encounter  in  carrying  forward  the  education 
of  this  rude   population.     He   desired  to  teach 
them   better  modes  of  cultivating  their  sterile 
soil ;  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him.     *  What,' 
said  they,  with  the  common  prejudice  of  all  ag- 
ricultural people  in  secluded  districts,  '  what 
could  he  know  of  crops  who  had  been  bred  in  a 
town.'    It  was  useless  to  reason  with  them  ;  he 
instructed  them  by  example.     He  had  two  large 
gardens   near  his  parsonage,  crossed  by  foot- 
paths.   The  soil  was  exceedingly  poor,  but  he 
trenched  and  manured  the  ground  with  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  what  he  was  about,  and 
planted  it  with  fruit  trees.     The  trees  flourished, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  peasants,  ana 
they  at  length  entreated  their  pastor  to  tell  them 
his  secret.    He  extilained  his  system,  and  gave 
them  slips  out  of  his  nursery.    Planting  and 
grafting  soon  became  the  taste  of  the  district, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  bare  and  desolate  cotta- 
ges were  surrounded  by  smiling  orchards.    The 
potatoes  of  the  canton,  the  chief  food  of  the  peo- 
ple, had  so  degenerated,  that  the  fields  yielded 
the  most  scanty  produce.     The  peasants  main- 
tained that  the  ground  was  in  fault:  Oberlin,  on 
the  contrary,  procured  new  seed.     The  soil  of 
the  mountains  was  really  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  root,  and  the  good  minis- 
ter's crop  of  course  succeeded.    The  force  of 
example  was  again  felt,  and  abundance  of  potlt- 
toes  soon  returned  to  the  canton.    In  like  man- 
ner Oberlin  introduced  the  culture  of  Dutch  clo- 
ver and  flax,  and  at  length  overcame  the  most 
obstinate   prejudice,  in  converting  unprofitable 
pastures  into  arable  land.    Like  allac:ricnltural 
improvers,  he  taught  the  people  the  value  of  ma- 
nure, and  the  best  modes  of  reducing  every  sub- 
stance into  useAil  compost.    The  maxim  which 
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he  incessantly  repeated  was '  let  nothing  be  lost.' 
He  established  an  agricaltaral  society  and  foand- 
ed  prizes  for  the  most  skillt'ol  farmers.  In  ten 
years  from  his  acceptance  of  the  pastoral  office 
m  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  he  had  opened  commu- 
nications between  each  of  the  five  parishes  in 
the  canton,  and  with  Strasburgh,  introduced 
some  of  the  most  useful  arts  into  a  district  where 
they  had  been  utterly  neglected,  and  raised  the 
agriculture  of  these  poor  mountaineers  from  a 
barbarous  tradition  into  a  practical  science. — 
Such  were  some  of  the  effects  of  education  in  the 
mo^t  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word. 

The  instruction  which  Oberlin  afforded  to  the 
adults  of  his  canton  was  only  just  as  much  as 
was  necessary  to  remove  thvnost  pressing  evils 
of  their  outward  condition,  and  to  impress  them 
with  a  deep  sense  of  religious  obligation.  But 
his  education  of  the  young  had  a  wider  range. 
When  he  entered  on  his  ministry,  the  hut  which 
his  predecessor  had  built,  was  the  only  school- 
house  of  the  five  Villages  composing  the  canton. 
It  had  been  constructed  of  unseasoned  logs',  and 
was  soon  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  people, 
however f  would  not  hear  of^  a  new  building  ;  the 
log  house  had  answered  very  well^  and  was  good 
enough  for  their  time.  Oberlin  was  not  to  be  so 
deterred  from  the  pursuit  of  his  benevolent 
wishes.  He  applied  to  his  friends  atStrasbourg, 
and  took  upon  himself  a  heavy  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibility. A  new  building  Was  soon  comple- 
ted at  Waldbach,  and  in  a  few  years,  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  other  four  parishes  came  volunta- 
rily forward  to  build  a  school-house  in  each  of 
the  villages.  Oberlin  engaged  zealously  in  the 
preparation  of  masters  for  these  establishments, 
which  were  to  receive  all  the  children  of  the  dis- 
trict when  of  a  proper  age  But  he  also  carri- 
ed the  principle  of  education  farther  than  it  had 
ever  before  gone  in  any  country.  *  He  was  the 
founder  of  /n/Vxn^  schools;  he  saw,  that  almost 
from  the  cradle  children  were  capable  of  instruc- 
ction;  that  evil  habits  began  much  earlier  than 
the  world  had  been  accustomed  to  believe;  and 
that  the  facility  with  which  mature  education 
might  be  conducted,  greatly  depended  upon  the 
impresions  which  the  reason  and  the  imagination 
of  infants  might  receive.  He  appointed  conduc- 
trices  in  each  commune,  paid  at  his  own  expense; 
and  established  rooms,  where  children  from  two 
to  six  years  old  might  be  instructed  and  amused; 
and  he  thus  Rave  the  model  of  those  beautiful 
institutions  which  have  first  shewn  us  how  the 
happiness  of  a  child  may  be  associated  with  its 
improvement,  and  how  kndwledge,  and  the  dis- 
cipline whichleads  to  knowledge,  are  not  neces- 
sarily 

<  Harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  »appose.' 

The  children  in  these  little  establishment;  were 
not  kept  ^  from  morn  till  noon,  from  noon  to 
dewy  eve,'  over  the  horn- book  and  primer. — 
They  learnt  to  knit,  and  sew,  and  spin;  and 
when  they  were  weary,  they  had  pictures  to  look 
at,  and  maps,  engraved  on  wood,  for  their  spe- 
cial use,  of  their  own  canton,  of  Alsace,  of 
•France  and  of  Europe;  they  sang  songs  and 
hymns;  and  they  were  never  suffered  to  speak 
a  word  of  patots.  This  last  regulation  shews 
lh«  practical  wisdom  of  their  instructor. 

When  the  children  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  the 
children  of  peasants,  be  it  remembered,  who  a 
few  years  before  the  blessing  of  such  a  pastor 


as  Oberlin  was  bestowed  upon  them,  were  not 
only  steeped 

*■  Up  to  the  very  lips  in  poveny,' 

but  were  groping  in  that  darkness  of  the  under- 
standing which  too  often  accompanies  extreme 
indigence — when  these  children  were  removed 
to  the  higher  schools  which  possessed  the  most 
limited  funds,  when  compared  with  almost  the 
meanest  of  our  parochial  endowments  for  edu- 
cation, they  were  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic,  geography,  astronomy,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history,  agriculture,  natural  history,  espe- 
cially botany,  natural  philosophy,  music,  and 
drawing.  Oberlin  reserved  for  himself  almost 
exclusively,  the  religious  instruction  of  this 
large  family;  and  he  established  a  weekly  meet- 
ing of  all  the  scholars  at  Waldbach.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Strasbourg  and  the  neighboring  towns 
from  which  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  had  been  re- 
cently cut  off,  came  to  look  upon  the  wonders 
which  one  man  had  effected.  Subscriptions 
poured  in  upon  the  disinterested  pastor;  endow- 
ments were  added.  Well  did  he  use  this  assis- 
tance. He  founded  a  valuable  library  for  the 
use  of  the  children;  he  printed  a  number  of  the 
best  school  books  for  their  particular  instruction; 
he  made  a  collection  of  philosophical  and  math- 
ematical instruments;  he  established  prizes  for 
masters  and  scholars;  he  published  an  almanack 
which  he  gave  to  his  people,  in  the  pre&cc  to 
which  is  the  following  passage:  • 

'  In  your  common  almanacks,  you  find  and 
pay  for  a  number  of  incomprehensible  things; 
for  others  absolutely  useless;  and  for  others  con- 
trary to  the  command^  of  God — such  as  prognos- 
tics of  the  weather,  nativities,  predictions  from 
the  planets  according  to  birth  days,  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  or  good  or  bad  omens.  This  new 
almanack  is  divested  of  such  nonsense.' 

Thus  (lid  this  extraordinary  man  strive  to 
raise  the  intellectual  st&ndard  of  his  parishion- 
ers,  whilst  he  labored  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
their  morals,  and  the  strength  of  their  piety. — 
Never  did-  religion  present  more  attractive  fea- 
tures than  in  the  secluded  districts  of  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche.  The  love  of  God  was  constantly 
inculcated  as  a  rule  of  life;  but  the  principle  was 
enforced  with  no  ascetic  desire  to  separate  it 
from  the  usefulness  and  the  enjoyment  of  exis- 
tence The  studies  in  which  these  poor  children 
Were  trained  contributed  as  much  to  their  hap- 
piness as  to  their  knowledge.  They  were  not 
confined  for  years,  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
parish  schools,  to  copying  large  text  and  small 
hand,  to  learning  by  rote  the  one  spelling  book, 
to  hammering  at  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic, 
without  understanding  their  principles,  or  their 
more  practical  applications. 

The  children  of  Oberlin's  school  were  taught 
"whatever  could  be  useful  to  them  in  their  pasto- 
ral and  agricultural  life,  and  whatever  could  en- 
able them  to  extract  happiness  out  of  their  ordi- 
nary  pursuits.  They  were  incited  to  compose 
short  essays  on  the  management  of  the  farm  and 
the  orchard;  they  were  led  into  the  woods  to 
seach  for  indigenous  plants,  to  acquire  their 
names,  and  to  cultivate  them  in  their  own  little 
gardens;  they  were  instructed  in  the  delightful 
art  of  copying  these  flowers  from  nature;  it  was 
impressed  upon  their  minds,  that  as  they  lived 
in  a  district  separated  by  mountains  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  moreover  a  district  natn- 
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rally  sterile,  it  was  their  peculiar  duty  to  contri- 
bute something  towards  the  general  prosperity, 
and  thus,  previously  to  receiving  religious  con- 
firmation, Oberlin  required  a  certificate  that  the 
young  person  had  planted  two  trees.  Trees 
were  to  be  planted,  roads  were  to  be  put  in  good 
condition  and  ornamented,  to  please  Him  '  who 
rejoices  when  we  labor  for  the  public  good.' 

In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the  population 
of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  had  increased  to  six 
times  the  number  that  Oberlin  found  there  when 
he  entered  upon  his  charge.  The  knowledge 
which  their  pastor  gave  to  the  people  gave  them 
also  the  means  of  living,  and  the  increase  of 
their  means  increased  their  .numbers.  The  good 
minister  found  employment  for  all.  In  addition 
to  their  agricultural  pursuits,  he  taught  the  peo- 
ple strav^* plaiting,  knitting,  and  dyeing  with  the 
plants  of  the  country.  In  the  cousre  of  years, 
Mr.  Legrand,  of  Basle,  a  wealthy  and  philan- 
thropic  manufacturer,  who  had  been  a  dir-ector 
of  the  Helvetic  republic,  introduced  the  weaving 
of  silk  ribbons  into  the  district. 

*  Conducted  by  Providence/  sajrs  this  gentle- 
man, *  into  this  remote  valley,  I  was  the  more 
struck  with  the  sterility  of  its  soil,  its  straw- 
thatched  cottages,  the  apparent  poverty  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  (are, 
(chiefly  consisting  of  potatoes,)  from  the  con- 
trast which  these  external  appearances  formed 
to  the  cultivated  conversation  which  I  enjoyed 
with  almost  every  individual  I  met  whilst  tra- 
versing its  five  villages,  and  the  frankness  and 
naivete  of  the  children,  who  extended  to  me  t^eir 
little  hands.    •  •  •  •        • 

It  is  now  four  years  since  I  removed  here  with 
my  little  family,  and  the  {pleasures  of  residing 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  Whose  manners  are  sol- 
tened  and  whose  minds  are  enlightened  by  the 
instruction  which  they  receive  from  their  earli- 
est infancy,  more  than  reconciles  us  to  the  pri- 
vations which  we  must  necessarily  experience 
in  a  valley  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  a  chain  of  surrounding  mountains.' 

An  English  visiter  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
■avs: 

^Ifjrou  go  into  a  cottage,  they  quite  expect 
^ou  will  eat  and  drink  with  them;  a  clean  cloth 
IS  laid  upon  a  table,  and  the  new  milk  and  the 
wine,  and  the  great  loaf  of  bread  are  brought 
out:  yet  they  are.  in  realitv,  exceedingly  poor.' 

The  authoress  of  the  *  Memoirs,'  savs: 

*  When  a  poor  father  or  mother  died,  leaving 
a  numerous  family,  it  was  a  thing  of  course,  for 
some  poor  person  to  offer  to  take  upon  himself 
the  charge  and  care  of  the  orphans,  so  that  ma- 
ny of  the  households  contained  one  or  two  of 
these  adopted  children,  and  they  seldom  thought 
of  mentioning  that  they  were  not  their  own.' 

The  difficulties  which  the  pastor  of  Waldbach 
surmounted,  should  be  a  lesson  of  encourage- 
ment to  every  man  similarly  circumstanced,  and 
especially  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. — 
In  our  own  country,  too,  we  have  seen  ministers 
devote  themselves  to  their  duty  with  a  zeal  not 
less  than  that  of  Oberlin,  but  with  success,  it  is 
true,  oi)en  disproportioned  to  their  efibrU,  ow- 
ing to  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol. In  the  midst  of  privation,  they  have  been 
supported  by  the  consciousness  of  honest  inten- 
tion, and  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  sacred 
du^.  Let  the  examnle  of  Oberlin  encourage 
hem  in  their  honorable  course.    That  man  had 


no  splendid  wages  for  the  Christian  ofllce.  to 
pamper  him  into  luxurious  indolence,  and  a 
want  of  sympathy  for  those  by  whom  he  waa 
surrounded.  That  man  did  not  shut  himself  up 
in  his  closet  throughout  the  week,  to  harden  his 
heart  and  narrow  his  understanding,  by  poring 
over  polemics  which  would  have  been  useless 
to  his  flock,  even  if  they  had  been  intelligible: 
nor  did  he  foster  his  pride,  with  that,  miscalled 
learning,  till  his  ignorance  of  things  around 
him  was  palpable  to  all  except  himself.^ 
That  man  did  not  mix  in  the  angry  strifes  of 
political  discussion,  but  even  in  the  heat  of  the 
French  Revolution,  proclaimed  that  *  public  hap- 
piness constitutes  private  happiness^  and  that 
every  individual  ot^ht,  therefore,  to  live  for  the 
public  good.'  Oberlin  bestowed  his  time,  his 
talents,  his  learning,  his  little  property,  witiiout 
stint,  upon  his  little  flock — we  have  Seen  how 
successfully.  He  had  a  reward  which  no  selfish 
indolence  can  approach,  and  no  petty  vanity  can 
estimate.  In  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  the  ve- 
nerable man,  looking  around  upon  the  valleys 
which  he  had  filled  with  thepeacefulness  of  con- 
tented industry,  and  upon  the  people  whom  he 
had  trained  to  knowledge,  and  to  virtue,  the 
best  fruit  of  knowledge,^xclaimed,  '  Yes!  I  am 
happy.'  And  when  he  died,  he  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  an  entire  population,  upon  whom 
he,  a  poor  Imt  industrious  and  benevolent  clergy- 
man, had  showered  innumerable  blessings,  the 
least  of  which  the  idle  and  self-indulging  lord 
of  thousands  has  neither  the  grace  to  will,  nor 
the  spirit  to  bestow. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  SCHOOLMAS- 
TERS. 


The  National  Society  of  England  has  recently 
formed  several  establishments  for  educating  and 
training  teachers.  They  tire  awake  to  the 
alarming  fact  that  very  many  of  those  employed 
in  teaching  are  entirely  incompetent.  Those 
only  can  teach  well  who  have  themselves  been 
well  instructed.  They  must  be  educated  before 
they  can  educate.  A  deep  conviction  has  been 
entertained,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
general,  that  the  art  of  teaching  requires  a  spe- 
cific and  long  continued  preparation.  To  give 
opportunity  and  means  for  this,  is  the  object  of 
the  National  Society. 

One  of  theif  colleges  recent!;^  established  for 
this  purpose,  is  within  three  miles  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  London.  It  consists  of  buildings 
afibrdin^  apartments  for  a  lecture  room,  class 
room,  dining  hall,  and  chapel,  with  dormitories 
sufficient  for  sixty  students,  and  parlors,  bed- 
rooms, &c.,  for  two  teachers.  It  is  to  be  under 
the  charge  of  a  Principal  and  Vice- Principal, 
and  two  resident  teachers. 

At  a  short  distance  is  a  practising  school  for 
130  sholars  from  the  neighborhood,  who  are  to 
be  taught  by  six  students  from  the  college,  and 
a  master.  The  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge  hat 
been  appointed  Principal. 

*'Let  the  commonwealth  take  eare  of  the 
children,  and  the  children  will  take  care  of  the 
commonwealth. 


}9 


Calumny  is  often  like  the  furnace  heated  for 
Shadrach,  Meschaeh  and  Abednego,  fatal  to 
those  only  who  cast  in  the  victims. 
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[Prom  the  Michigan  School  Report.] 

BLACK-BOARD  INSTRUCTION. 

The  commonicatioDB  received  evince  an  almost 
Yiniversal  neglect,  by  our  district  school  teach- 
ers, to  use  Uie  black-board  as  a  means  of  in- 
stmction;  and  even  in  the  few  instances  where 
it  has  been  tried,  but  an  occasional  teacher  ap- 
peared to  comprehend  its  object  or  understand 
its  use.  Now,  it  is  Safe  to  say,  that  no  me- 
chanical invention  ever  efi'ected  greater  improve* 
meats  in  machinery;  no  discoverv  of  new  agents 
more  signal  revolutions  in  all  the  departments 
of  science,  than  the  black-board  has  effected  in 
schools;  and  certain  it  is,  that  no  apparatus,  at 
ill  comparable  with  it  for  simplicity  and  cheap- 
ness, has,  to  such  a  degree,  facilitated  the  means 
and  augmented  the  pleasures  of  primary  in- 
struction. Whatever  objection  to  other  school 
app^atus  economy  or  necessity  may  suggest, 
none  can  reasonably  bear  against  this.  The 
materials  for  its  construction  are  as  abundant 
and  accessible  as  the  forests,  and  the  merest 
tyro  of  a  mechanic  in  any  district  can  fashion 
one  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  It  consists  of 
nothing  but  a  soft  planed  board,  varying  in  size 
from  three  to  six  or  eight  feet  square,  as  circun^» 
stances  may  require,  and  painted  black  or  stain- 
ed  with  logwood.*  Sometimes  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  parallelogram  blacked  out  upon  the  walls, 
as  in  the  upper  village  schoolhouse  of  Ann  Ar- 
bor, and  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Universitjr. 
Whether  upon  the  walls  or  in  the  frame,  it 
should  be  in  full  view  of  the  whole  school. 
Portable  black-boards,  however,  are  indispen- 
sable in  large  schools.  With  this  simple  instru- 
ment, and  -a  piece  of  chalk,  revolutions  have 
taken  place  in  schools.  And  if  stern  necessity 
destines  our  schools  to  plod  on,  year  after  year 
without  uniformity  of  books,  the  immediate  re- 
sort to  black-board  instruction  is  suggested  as 
a  speedy  and  most  effective  relief.  Ten  vears 
ago,  only  colleges  and  the  higher  order  of  aca- 
demies called  bhick-boards  into  requisition;  and 
then  only  to  solve  an  equation  in  Euler  or  de-^ 
monstrate  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  But  why 
should  not  our  schools  begin  to  learn  their  uses 
and  appreciate  their  inestimable  advantages  ? 
Teachers  will  be  astonished,  as  well  as  delight- 
ed, at  the  results  of  a  single  trial.  They  will 
find,  if  they  begin  right,  in  teaching  the  prima- 
ry branches,  that  amusement  may  be  so  com- 
bmed  with  instruction  as  to  facilitate  progress 
with  great  rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
velop the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties  in 
a  manner  hardly  deemed  possible  by  the  old 
vexatious  methods.  Heretofore,  months  of  un- 
interrupted torture  have  elapsed  before  a  child, 
after  commencing  with  his  first  book,  could, 
even  by  forced  marches,  make  his  way  through 
the  alphabet;  and  other  months  before  he  could 
attach  an  idea  to  the  shapeless  signs  ever  in  his 
eye  and  always  in  his  dreams.  But  now,  with 
the  black-board  before  him,  and  intelligibility 
in  every  word  or  character  upon  it,  he  learns  to 
read,  spell,  draw,  write,  cipher,  and  think  with 
greater  facility,  and  far  more  satisfactorily,  than 
formerly  he  could  learn,  from  memory,  to  re- 
peat that  senseless  jargon  upon  the  first  page  of 

*  In  every  school  there  should  be  an  extent  of  black 
board  sufficient  to  allow  the  largest  class  In  geography 
or  arithmetic  to  stand  before  it  together,  and  draw 
maps  or  solve  problems  simaltaneoaslf .— Ed. 


every  primer  nicknamed  a-b  ab;  e-b  eb;  u-bub, 
and  so  on  to  b-o-g !  In  fact,  experiments  with 
children  beginning  to  learn,  prove  the  inutility 
of  the  alphabet  as  a  first  lesson.  Let  them 
launch  at  once  into  the  world  of  words.  Write 
upon  the  black-board  names  of  things  most  fa- 
miliar to  the  child, — as  man,  boy,  girl,  book, 
table,  doll,  horse,  chair,  &c.  Pronounce  them, 
and  require  the  child  to  repeat,  its  finder  ana 
eye  being  upon  the  word.  The  letters  in  com- 
bination, which,  isolated,  had  no  meaning  to 
him,  present  a  familiar  picture,  ^nd  convey  to 
his  mind  a  distinst  idea.  Of  man,  the  living 
form,  walking  about,  or  at  rest,  be  has  already 
a  correct  idea.  If  pointed  out,  he  readily  calls 
him  man.  Just  so  withfnan  on  the  black-board. 
The  three  letters  in  combination,  seen  and  pro- 
nounced, bring  before  him  the  same  living  form. 
His  eye  retains  the  picture,  his  ear  the  sound, 
and  his  mind  the  idea  of  that  magic  word^  and 
he  will  afterwards,  on  seeing  or  hearing  it  re- 
call the  idea  as  easily  as  if  the  living  form 
were  before  him.  How  much  more  accordant 
with  nature  is  this  beautiful,  and,  to  the  child, 
deliehtful  mode  of  instruction,  than  the  old 
fashioned  one  of  grinding  him  down  to  the  un- 
intelligible pot-hook,  crooked  S,  and  round  O 
of  the  alphabet !  To  learn  letters  is  a  work  of 
analysis,  and  of  course  requires  the  aid  of  fac- 
ulties not  sufficiently  developed  in  childhood.-^ 
Show  a  child  something  as  a  tohoUf  and  he  gets 
a  full  idea  of  it  and  retains  it;  show  him  mere 
parts  of  that  whole, — and  letters  are  but  parts 
or  elements  of  words, — and,  attaching  to  them 
no  idea,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  retain,  still  more 
so  to  recall  theni.*  But  there  is  no  time  to  en- 
large upon  this  subject.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  no  teacher,  who  has  tried  the  black-board, 
and  understood  its  use,  has  given  it  up. 


•  I* 


'  The  general  practice  Tof  teaching  the  a1pha2)tt 
first]  is  rounded  upon  the  notion  that  the  learning  of  let* 
ters  facilitates  the  correct  combination  of  them  into 
words.  Hence  children  are  drilled  in  the  alphabet  until 
thef  pronounce  the  name  of  each  letter  at  sight.  And 
yet,  when  we  combine  letters  into  words,  we  forthwith 
discard  the  sounds  which  belonged  to  them  as  letters. 
The  child  is  taught  to  sound  the  letter  dk  until  he  be- 
comes so  familiar  with  it  that  the-sound  is  uttered  as 
soon  as  the  character  is  seen.  But  the  first  time  the 
letter  is  found,  even  in  the  most  familiar  words,  as  in 
Jaiker^  papa,  nftnmay  •iiplt,  peachy  vfolnut.  katf  cmpy  batf 
rat,  flap,  pan,  4e.,  ^e.,  it  no  longer  has  the  sound  he 
was  betore  taught  to  give  it,  but  one  entirely  different. 
And  so  of  the  other  vowels.  In  words  they  all  seem  in 
maaqnerade.  Where  is  the  alphabetic  sound  of  o,  in 
the  words  word,  dove,  plough,  enough,  oiher^  and  innu- 
merable others?  Any  person  may  verify  this,  by  taking 
any  succession  of  words,,  at  random,  in  any  English 
book.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  the  child  meets 
his  old  friends  in  new  company,  like  rogues,  they  have 
all  changed  their  names.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  becomes  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  right  pronunciation  of  words;  and  the  raore 
perfect  the  knowledge  the  greater  the  obstacle.  The 
•reward  of  the  child  for  having  thoroughly  mastered  his 
letters  U,  to  have  his  knowledge  of  them  cut  op  in  de- 
tail,  by  a  regular  series  of  contradictions,  just  as  fast 
as  he brinrs  it  forward.  How  different,  for  instance,  is 
the  sound  of  the  word  «»,  from  the  two  alphabetic 
sounds  «  and  $; — of  the  word  we,  from  the  sounds  wand 
e— of  the  word  (wo,  from  the  three  sounds  (,  wand  •.' 
We  teach  an  honest  child  to  sound  the  letters  e,  y,  e, 
singly,  until  hcutters  them  at  sight,  and  then  witn  a 

5 rave  face,  we  ask  him  what  e,  y,  e,  spells:  and  if  he 
pes  not  give  the  long  sound  of  «,  he  is  lucky  if  he  es* 
capes  a  rebuke  or  a  frown.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
prove  the  delightful  confidence  and  trustfulness  of  a 
child's  nature,  than  his  not  boldljr  charging  us,  under 
such  circumstances,  with  imposition  and  fraud.'' 

HoaAon  MAira. 
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FBANCI8   DWI6HT,   KDITOB. 

THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  DIRECTING  THE 

JOURNAL. 


Many  irregularities  having  occurred  in  the  re- 
ceptioa  of  the  Journal,  owing  to  the  annual 
change  of  clerks  in  the  several  Districts,  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  by  an 
order  dated  May  1st,  directed  the  several 
County  Superintendents  to  forward  the  *'  fami- 
'  liar  name  and  post  office  address''  of  each  school 
district  under  their  several  jurisdictions,  that  the 
Journal  might  hereafter  be  sent  to  the  District, 
for  the  use  of  its  officers,  and  not  to  an  Indi- 
vid ual,  who  might,  or  might  not  continue  to  be 
entrusted  with  its  interests.  Full  returns  have 
been  received  from  the  following  counties : 
Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Chemung,  Chenango,  Co- 
lumbia, Delaware,  Erie,  Franklin,  Fulton,Gene- 
e8ee,Greenei  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Li- 
vingston, Madison,  Montgomery,  Niagara,  Onei- 
da, Orleans,  Otsego,Queen8,  Rockland,  Schenec- 
tady, Seneca,  Suffolk,  Tioga^  Wayne,  Yates  and 
Wyoming.  Partial  returns  from  Allegany,  Mrl 
Spencer's  District;  Dutchess,  Mr.  Clements'; 
Onondaga,  Mr.  Barnes';  Oswego,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall's; St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Foord's;  and  from  all 
but  three  towns  in  Washington;  and  in  part 
from  Cayuga,  Tompkins  and  Steuben. 

Hereafter  the  Journal  will  be  forwarded  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  May  1st,  to  all  of  (he 
above  counties,  excepting  Seneca,  Tompkins 
and  Steuben,  they  not  being  entered  in  time 
for  this  number. 

We  have  made  this  particular  statement,  that 
the  several  county  officers  may  know  what  re- 
turns have  been  received,  and  in  the  hope,  that 
those  who  have  not  made  them,  will  at  once  re- 
lieve us  from  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  im- 
perfect state  of  our  mail  book. 

In  a  few  instances  we  have  received  merely 
the  names  and  post  offices  of  districts  with- 
out their  ''  familiar  names/'  which  lessens  the 
probability  that  the  Journals  will  reach  their 
destination.  As  through  the  town  superintend- 
ents this  information  can  readily  be  obtained, 
we  hope  the  order  of  Col.  Young  wiU  be  com- 
plied with. 


TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


u9*The  June  Journal,  containing  the  New 
School  Act,  with  Col.  Young's  exposition  of  its 
provisions,  can  be  had  by  application  at  (his 
office. 


■«9 


In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
Col.  Young,  conventions  of  these  officers  have 
been  held  by  the  several  county  superintendents 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  State. 

The  object  of  these  meetings,  is  to  carry  into 
harmonious  and  vigorous  operation  the  new 
school  law,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  statute,  and  by  arranging 
such  measures  for  the  Examination  of  schools 
and  teachers,  as  shall  rouse  the  people  from  the 
death-like  trance  in  which  they  so  long  have 
slumbered,  to  the  importance  of  these  nurseries 
of  the  ** sovereigns"  of  the  State. 

We  had  intended  to  publish  the  proceedings 
of  some  of  these  conventions,  in  order  to  arouse 
those  counties  which  had  not  manifested  similar 
interest  in  this  great  work.'  But  it  is  now  un- 
necessary, for  nearly  every  county  from  Suffolk 
to  Chautauque,  has  already  entered  the  field, 
and  more  than  one  has  announced  its  determi- 
nation to  challenge  the  first  place  in  the  career 
of  improvement. 

It  is  a  glorious  contest;  and  for  ourselves  and 
our  associate  town  superintendents,  we  promise 
that  Albany  County  shall  not  be  the  last  at'  the 
goal. 


NOTICE  TO  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Town  Superintendents  are  earnestly  requested  to 
take  a  warm  interest  in  extending  the  circulation 
of  the  Journal.  For  one  dollar  three  copies  will  be 
ftimished  according  to  their  direction.  We  put  the 
Journal  at  this  low  rate  to  them,  in  order  to  secure 
its  general  reception  by  those  officers,  who,  in  order 
rightly  to  discharge  their  duties,  must  be  familiar 
with  the  administration  of  the  schools  by  the  De- 
partment. The  law  does  not  require  the  Journal 
to  be  sent  to  the  town  officers,  and  we  regret  that 
its  means  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  forward  it 
at  our  own  expense. 

The  County  Superintendents  will  confer  a  grreat 
personal  favor  upon  us,  by  calling  the  attention  of 
the  town  officers  to  this  subject. 


THE  LABORS  OF  A  COMMON  SCHOOL 

TEACHER. 


*^  It  may  well  be  asked,  by  those  who  have 
reflected  but  little  on  the  subject,  why  are  there- 
so  manv  different  views  concerning  the  manage- 
ment 01  common  schools?  Why  are  so  few  con- 
ducted well?  Why  is  the  task  relished  by  so 
small  a  number  of  teachers,  and  understood  by 
so  few  committees  or  trustees?  To  a  person, 
however,  who  has  considered  the  subject  aright, 
and  with  the  aid  of  practical  experience,  the 
answer  is  ready  to  all  these  questions.  The 
management  of  a  common  school  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  of  human  employments,  and  in 
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Tolres  some  of  the  principles  leafit  understood, 
«nd  most  difficult  of  application. 

"Let  the  occupaiions  of  men  be  considered, 
let  an  estimate  be  formed  of  the  difficulties  to 
t>e  encountered,  even  rn  the  practice  of  the 
learned  professions;  and  1  am  persuaded  that 
4hey  will  be  found  beset  by  few  sources  of  per- 
plexity  as  great  as  those  which  embarrass  the 
-common  school  teacher.  If  the  business  of 
governing  men  proves  harassing  and  painful,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  teacher  partici- 
pates similar  trials:  for  be  is  obliged  to  goverti, 
without  directions  from  a  superior,  without 
written  laws  prescribed  by  higher  authority, 
mud  to  a  great  extent,  without  many  precedents 
known  or  acknowledged. 

*'  Bo  inen  of  the  most  thorough  education  usu- 
mlly  find  themselves  unabHs  to  communicate  well 
the  knowledge  they  have  acquired;  and  do  they 
sometimes  shrink  from  an  examination  into  the 
«tate  of  their  minds?  The  common  school 
teacher  must  daily  submit  to  what  they  regard 
as  peculiarly  difficult  or  irksome. 

"Do  parents  seek  excuses  to  avoid  the  train- 
ing of  their  children;  and  tmder  the  gaze  of  pa- 
rential  love,  sometimes  pay  large  sums  to 
teachers,  to  relieve  themselves  of  their  toilsome 
duties?  The  schoolmaster  or  mistress  daily 
bows  to  the  yoke  firom  which  they  are  glad  to 
obtain  exemption,  and  receives  in  addition  a 
load  which  would  crush  almost  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  if  we  compare  the  task  of 
a  common  school  teacher  with  that  of  a  profes- 
aor  or  tutor  of  a  college,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  labor  aad  self-denial  of  the  course 
which  has  prepared  the  latter  for  his  station, 
we  shall  find  that  he  is  free  from  many  of  the 
most  serious  embarrassments  of  the  former. — 
There  is  no  variety  of  studies  and  recitations  to 
be  attended  to  in  rapid  snccession;  there  is  no 
great  diversity  of  ages,  habits  or  circumstances 
to  be  considered  in  the  management  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  his  class,  the  application  to 
be  made  of  the  principles  of  government  and  in- 
struction is  not  embarrassed  by  an  endless  com- 
plication. 

"  But  look  at  the  teacher  of  a  common  school 
in  our  country,  such  as  he  is  found  in  the  ereat 
majority  of  cases,  surrounded  by  thirty  or  forty 
children,  he  has  a  dozen  different  branches  to 
teach,  some  to  all,  others  to  a  portion  of  his  pu- 
pils. His  first  task,  that  of  classification,  calls 
for  some  of  those  powers  which  would  be  de- 
manded of  one  who  should  undertake  to  yoke 
to  the  plough,  the  harrow  and  the  cart,  a  herd  of 
all  kinds  of  cattle  driven  together  at  hazard 
in  a  viUage  pound. 

"And  what  unnecessary  difficulties  are  thrown 
in  the  way,  by  the  iadifference  of  superintend- 
ents and  parcntf  1  Hear  the  complaints  of  an 
insufficient  supply  of  books,  bad  rooms,  furni- 
ture and  arrangements,  and  the  long  list  of 
evils  which  the  teacher  learns  to  appreciate  by 
too  real  experience !  Then  consider  thfe  poor 
preparation  with  which  some  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  new  teachers  annually  embark  in  their 
toilsome  business !  Out  of  the  sight  and  hear- 
iM  of  improvements,  and  far  beyond  the  sphere 
of  discussion  and  enquiry,  they  had  little  to  en- 
courage the  exercise  of  their  minds  in  investi- 
gating principles^  much  less  do  they  receive 
Ught  or  direction  in  views  not  their  own. 


**  Happily,  however,  the  employment  of  a 
common  school  teacher  offers  peculiar  means 
and  opportunities  for  self-improvement.  The 
mind,  when  urged  by  strong  necessity,  learns 
s<Mnething  of  its  own  resources^  for  it  there  ex- 
erts its  powers.  By  practice  a  teacher  per- 
ceives the  tendency  of  certain  principles  of  in- 
structioD  and  discipline,  and  his  circumstances 
render  valuable  those  which  prove  saccessfuK 
True,  under  the  various  embarrassments  around 
him,  he  usually  makes  much  less  progress  than 
we  could  desire^  but  every  improvement  intro- 
duced  by  an  independent  exercise  of  reason  and 
resolution,  whatever  benefit  it  may  confer  upon 
the  school,  proves  doubly  useful  to  the  teacher. 
It  helps  to  mature  his  character,  and  lays  at 
least  one  solid  stone  in  his  own  education,  in  a 
firm  position  >and  a  strong  cement.'' 

THE  SCHOOL  ROOM, 
"  Give  to  your  children  a  neat  and  cleanly  nnd 
tasteful  school- room,  and  they  will  feel  a  motive 
to  cultivate,  not  only  in  the  room,  but  in  them- 
selves, neatness  and  order  and  decorum;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
becomes  associated  in  their  minds  with  all  that 
which  is  pure  and  lovely  and  agreeable.  Instead 
of  this,  the  associations  are  too  often  with  a 
painful  confinement  on  a  narrow  board;  within 
low  and  ragged  and  discolored  walls;  amidst 
nauseous  vapors,  exhaled  from  three  or  four 
score  pairs  of  lungS;  surrounded  with  dirty  and 
mutilated  benches,  with  tattered  quills  and  sheets 
and  cores  and  paper  scraps,  and  things  unnama- 
ble,  strewed  along  the  aisles  and  floor.  And 
who  would  expect,  in  such  a  place,  the  cultiva. 
tion  of  those  habits  of  neataess  and  decorum, 
which  you  would  cherish  in  your  child  as  his 
chief  ornaments?  habits,  in  connection  with 
which,  a  cultivated  mind  shall  yield  you  grate- 
ful fruit  at  the  lips  of  your  child,  which  shaU 
be  ltk€  apples  of  geld  in  pictures  of  silver;  but 
without  which,  the  highest  attainment  in  ititel- 
lectunl  knowledge  will  become  as  a  jewel  of  gold 
in  a  swings  snout." 


ALPHABET  OF  RULES. 

Attend  well  to  your  business. 

Be  punctual  in  your  payments. 

Consider  well  before  you  promise^ 

Dare  to  do  right. 

Envy  no  man. 

Faithfully  perform  your  duty. 

Go  not  in  the  paths  of  vice. 

Have  respect  for  your  character. 

Infringe  on  no  one's  right. 

Know  thyself. 

Lie  not. 

Make  few  acquaintances. 

Never  profess  what  you  do  not  practice^ 

Occupy  your  time  in  usefulness. 

Postpone  nothing  that  you  can  well  do. 

Quarrel  not  with  your  neighbor. 

Recompense  every  one  for  his  labor  now. 

Save  something  against  a  day  of  trouble. 

Treat  every  man  with  kindness. 

Use  yourself  to  moderation. 

Vilify  no  person's  reputation. 

Watchfully  guard  against  idleness. 

Xamine  your  conduct  daily. 

Yield  not  to  temptation. 

Zealously  pursue  the  right  path 
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[From  the  Bostoa  Post.) 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  ENGLAND, 


We  hftve  beeir  surfeited  until  the  heart  sick- 
ens with  aecouDts  of  the  disgraced ^  sufferings- 
condition  of  the  working  population  of  Great 
Britain.  From  the  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  mining  districts  comes  the  same  general  re- 
port— poverty,  misery,  crime  and  ignorance,  in 
appalling  statistics.  The  disgusting  details 
spread  abroad  concerning  the  factories  and  col- 
Jeries,  excited  every  where  a  shudder.  These 
details  are  not  confined  to  such  individual  in- 
stances as  may  be  found  in  every  country;  they 
apply  to  whole  districts,  to  whole  classes;  the 
number  whose  condition  is  thus  characterized 
are  thousands — yea,  millions.  Another  exhibit 
of  the  same  general  character  has  been  recently 
made  by  Lord  Ashley,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
•f  Commons.  It  is  upon  the  state  of  the  chtl- 
dren  of  England.  Not  the  state  of  the  children 
of  the  favored  population — of  the  few  hundred 
thousand  of  the  nobility  or  wealtHy  classes;  but 
the  state  of  the  children  of  the  toiling  mass  of 
millions — the  men  who  create  the  wealth,  fight 
the  battles,  and  support  the  splendor  of  Great 
Britain.  This  speech  is  important  in  its  cha- 
racter. It  is  a  matter-of-fact  speech.  Its  de- 
tails concerning  children  will  vie  with  the  same 
sort  of  details  we  have  had  of  men  and  women; 
they  are  made  up  of  information  from  authentic 
sources-^rom  reports  of  commissiens  institut- 
ed for  inquirv,  of  sheriffs,  of  poHce  officers,  of 
overseers  of  houses  ofcorrection,  of  elergymen, 
of  justices,  and  from  other  sources. 

After  stating  some  general  statistics,  not  very 
definite,  in  which  the  number  of  children  with- 
out daily  instruction  in  England  and  .Wales  is 
set  down  <|t|iboii4  one  million.  Lord  Ashley  goes 
into  detaih.  By  such  means,  he  arrives  at  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  nature  of  the  **  vast  uncultivated 
waste"  that  is  spread  over  the  country.  He  be- 
gins with  the  police  returns  of  Manchester.  In 
six  months,  up  to  July,  1842,  there  were  taken 
into  custody  8,341  persons:  males,  6,810;  fe- 
2,531.  Of  those  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  there  were  3,098  males;  females,  1,519; 
total  4,617,  Orthese2,360  were  between  15  and 
20  years  of  »rge,  and  665  between  10  and  15. 
The  number  of  beer  houses,  (769,)  brothels, 
thieves,  and  other  houses  is  then  given.  Similar 
statistics,  also,  are  given  respecting  Birmingham 
and  Leeds.  In  the  latter  case,  Lord  Ashley  goes 
into  details — loathsome  enough.  In  this  town, 
*'  the  earl^  periods  of  life  burnish  the  greater 
portion  of  criminals."  Setting  aside  early  drun- 
kenness, thieving  and  ignorance^  we  find  state- 
ments that  seem  hitrdly  credible  concerning  early 
prostitution.  This  is  promoted  by  the  multitude 
of  beer-houses,  which  have  apartments  in  the 
upper  stories  devoted  to  the  purpose.  One  of 
the  police  officers  says,  '*  there  are  many  beer- 
shops  which  are  frequented  by  boys  only,  as 
early  as  thirteen  years  of  aj^e.  The  girls  are, 
many  of  them,  loose  in  their  conduct,  and  ac- 
company the  boys."  Mr.  Rayner,  superinten- 
dent of  the  police,  lays:— *'  Lads  from  12  to  14 
years  of  age  constantly  freqtient  beer-houses, 
and  even  at  that  age  have  their  girls  with  them." 
We  give  but|ooe  more  extract.  It  is  from  a  cler- 
gyman.   He  says,  **  The  most  revolting  feature 


of  juvenile  depravity  is  early  contamination  from 
the  association  of  the  sexes.  The  outskirts  of 
the  town  are  absolutely  polluted  by  this  abomi- 
nation." 

Such  is  a  samnle— <he  most  decent-*of  twcr 
columns  of  such  statistics !  Sheffield,  Wolver^ 
hampton,  Willenhall,  Wednesfield,  Darlston, 
are  then  dwelt  upon.  At*  the  latter  placet  evi- 
dence  stated  that  there  were  one  thousand  men 
who  '*  did  not  know  their  own  names  but  only 
their  nicknames."  Then  follow  Bilston  where 
the  girls  "  drive  coal  carts,  ride  astride  upon 
horses,  drink,  swear,  fight,  smoke,  whistle, 
sing,  and  care  for  nobody;"  Sedgely,  "  the  dis- 
trict of  female  blacksmiths"— as  loathsome  in 
habits  as  in  details  already  given;  Warringtoni^ 
the  district  of  the  potteries,  where  **'  more  than 
3-4ths  of  the  persons  cannot  read  or  write;" 
Nottingham,  where  it  is  stated,  *'  immorality 
prevails  to  an  awful  extent;" — in  all  these  de^ 
tails,  similar  to  those  we  have  quoted,  are  gi« 
veuv  But  Lord  Ashley  is  more  general  still:  he 
says—'*  this  state  of  things,  prevailed  more  or 
less  throughout  the  whole  kingdom."  There  i» 
evidence,,  direct^  that  it  runs  over  the  coal  and 
iron  fields  of  Britain  ajad  Wales.  From  the  east 
ofScotfand,  the  evidence  was  as  follows:  *'  The 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  is  daily  becoming 
worse  in  regatd  to  education."  Of  North  Wale* 
it  is  said:  ''  Not  one  cotlier  boy  in  fen  can  read 
so  as  to  comprehend  what  he  reads."  Of  South 
Wales:  '^  Many  are  almost  in  a  state  of  barba- 
rism. Religiouo  and  moral  training  are  out  of 
the  qruestion.  I  should  certainly  be  within 
bounds  by  saying  that  not  one  grown  male  or 
female  in  fifty  can  read."  Of  the  West  of  Scot- 
land: "  A  large  portion  of  the  colliery  and  iron* 
work  hands  are  living  in  an  utterly  depraved 
state."  But  we  find  the  whole  summed  up  in  a 
letter  from  a  person  **  whose  opportunities  of 
observation  are  unequalled."  He  believes  **  that 
the  middle-aged  and  rising  generation"  are 
'^  worse  and  more  debased  than  any  previous 
generation  for  the  last  three  hundred  years." 

After  such  details  of  early  depravity.  Lord 
Ashley  passes  to  the  evidences  in  his  possession 
respecting  drunkenness.  These  consist  of  the 
common^  but  too  true,  statistics  of  the  effects  of 
this  habit  in  bringing  upon  a  community  wretch- 
edness and  ruin;  in  filling  lunatic  asylums,  jails,^ 
houses  of  correction,  and  prisons  with  inmates. 
Their  only  variation  is,  that  children  are  the 
subjects  of  his  terrible  stonr,  rather  than  men. 
He  then  dwells  upon  the  efiects  of  such  debase- 
ment upon  the  mental  organization  and  mental 
capacities  of  the  children.  Of  course,  it  deteri- 
orates  the  former,  and  weakens  the  latter.  His 
conclusion  is  as  follows:  "  The  criminal  tables 
and  criminal  statements  furnish  evidence  that 
the  evil  was  deep-rooted  and  increasing,  and 
that,  if  something  were  not  done,  twenty  years 
would  not  elapse  before  there  would  be  a  gene- 
ral convulsion,  or  displacement  of  society." 


ON  IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 


The  improvement  of  the  schools  would  be 
greatly  promoted,  by  a  more  regular a<<em/ance 
on  the  part  of  pupils.  Irregularity  in  this  re- 
spect,the  frequent  absence  of  several  scholars  for 
half  a  day,  a  day,  or  a  week,  is  a  grievous  evil 
to  a  school  in  every  way.  It  breaks  up  the  effec- 
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tive  drill.    It  makes  cbatms  in  classes,  gaps  in 
recitatioflis,  fatal  to  a  attiform  aad  orderly  pro- 
gress.   At  exansiaatioo,  the  teacher  finds,  to  his 
mortification  and  discouragement,  that  his  ex- 
ertioas,  for  a  whole  quarter,  to  make  a  class  do 
eredit  to  itselfand  to  him,  are  balked  by  thefal- 
leriags  aad  ballings  of  every  fovrtb  or  fifth  mem- 
ber, whose  frequent  absence  has  been  permiited 
or  required  by  bis  parent  or  guardian.     The 
finest  array  is  thus  .disordered  and  utterly  dis^ 
located.    The  whole  school  is  encumbered  aad 
retarded  in  its  progress  by  tliese  unfortunate 
stragglers,  harrassing  its  rear  and  dra^insr  at 
its  skirts.    Unfortunate,  we  say,  for  very  often 
h  is  far  from  being  the  poor  child^  feult  that 
beeonnot  dress  into  line  and  expedite  instead  of 
hindering  the  march.    Such  irregularity  is  very 
bad  for  the  child.    The  continuity  of  study  and 
discipline  is  broken  up  to  him.    He  may  catch 
n  little  of  the  knowledge  that  4s  afloat  ia^the 
school,  but  his  mind  will  not  be  traiaed,  he  will 
not  be  educated.    There  are  some  studies  in 
which  the  loss-of  here  and  there  a  lesson  is  equi- 
valent to  the  loss  of  the  whole.    The  missing 
links  vitiate  the  wholechain^  the  dropped  stitch- 
es spoil  the  whole  web.    It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  child  in  town,  between  the  ages  of 
Ave  and  sixteen,  can  attend  school  the  whole 
year  through.    Circumstances  forbid  it  in  some 
eases.    We  only  say,  while  he  does  attend,  let 
him  attend  constantly,  and  lose  not  a  day  nor 
an  hour,  but  from  extremest  necessity.    So  long 
ns  he  is  a  member  of  the  school,  let  him  attend 
with  as  scrupulons  pnactualityand  constancy  as 
if  he  existed  for  no  other  object,— every  thing 
else  giving  way  to  that.  ~  There  is  no  doubt 
that  four  months  of  steady,  unbroken  attendance 
is  worth  more  to  a  child^s  mind  and  education, 
than  eight  months  scattered  along  at  irregular 
intervals  through  the  year.    This  subject  de- 
serves the  most  serious  coasideration  of  ovr  ci- 
tizens. 


our  age,  who  dare  run  counter  to  popular  error. 
We  iU*pi»t  the  man  who  is  such  a  cringing 
slave,  as  to  submit  To  the  tyrannical  and  demora«> 
lizing  Influence  of  corrupt  and  erroneous  public 
opinion. 

CONQUER  WITH  KINDNESS, 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Nothing  is  more  tyrannical,  and  detrimental 
to  Republican  institutions  and  good  order  in 
society  than  public  opinion,  when  not  regulated 
by  the  light  of  reason  and  truth.  Many  men 
bow  to  its  yoke,  for  the  sake  .of  some  petty  fa- 
vor from  the  hands  of  the  public;  or  for  the  sake 
of  the  emoluments  of  some  petty  office.  Some 
submit  thenuelves  wholly  to  its  slavish  influence 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  wordly  honor — and  they 
sacrifice  truth,  honesty  and  all  convictions  of 
conscience  for  the  sake  of  being  called  honorable 
men.  Such  a  slavish  submission  to  public  opi- 
nion is,  indeed,  deplorable;  especially,  in  a  free 
and  civilized  country.  • 

We  think  it  proper  to  give  a  due  respect  to 
public  opinion,  so  long  as  it  does  not  conflict  with 
the  eternal  principles  of  truth,  honesty  and  jus- 
tice. An  intelligent  and  independent  man  will 
never  yield  to  public  opinion,  contrary  to  his 
own  convictions  of  right.  This  is  the  true  prin- 
ciple; that  man  should  ever  be  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience  If  public  opi- 
nion sanctions  any  thing  which  is  wrong,  no 
man  should  yield  to  its  influence,  but  raise  his 
voice  against  it  forever.  He  should  exercise 
his  own  judgment^  and  be  governed  by  it  in  all 
his  acts  and  dealings  with  mankind.  We  re- 
joice, that  there  are  some  generous  spirits  of 


If  you  would  have  friends,  you  must  show 
yourself  friendly.  I  once  had  a  neighbor,  who 
though  a  clever  man,  came  to  me  one  hayday 
aad  said,  ^*  Squire  White,  I  want  you  to  come 
and  get  your  geese  away."  "  Why,"  said  I, 
"  what  are  my  geese  doing  ?^  *'  They  pick  my 
pigs  ears  when  they  are  eating,  and  drive  them 
away,  and  I  will  not  have  it."  *^  What  can  I 
do  V  said  I.    "  You  must  yoke  them.''    "  That 

I  have  not  time  to  do  now."  said  I.  *'  I  do  not 
see  but  they  must  run."  ''  If  you  do  aot  take 
care  of  them,  I  shall;  what  do  you  say.  Squire 
White  t"  *' I  cannot  take  care  of  them, now, 
but  I  will  pay  yon  for  all  damages."  **  Well," 
said  he,  **  you  will  find  that  a  hard  thmg  I 
guess."  So  oflf  he  went,  aad  I  heard  a  terrible 
squalling  among  the  geese.  The  next  news 
from  the  geese  was,  that  three  of  them  were 
missing:  My  children  went  and  found  them 
terribly  mangled  and  dead,  and  thrown  into  the 
bushes.  **  Now,"  said  I,  **  all  keep  still  and  let 
me  punish  him."  In  a  few  days  the  man's  hogs 
broke  into  my  corn;  I  saw  them  but  letthera 
remain  a  long  time.  At  last  I  drove  them  all 
out;  and  picked  up  the  corn  they  had  torn  down 
and  fed  them  with  it  in  the  road.  By  this  time 
the  man  came  in  great  haste  after  them.— • 
**  Have  you  seea  any  thing  of  my  hogs?"  said 
he.  **  Yes,  you  will  find  them  yonder,  eating 
some  corn  which  they  tore  down  in  my  field." 
''  In  your  field!"  "Yes,"  sajd  I,  "  hogs  love 
com  you  know,— they  were  made  to  eat."— 
"How  much  mischief  have  they  done?"  "  O, 
not  much,''  said  I.  Well,  oflT  he  went  to  look, 
and'  estimated  the  damage  at  a  bushel  and  a 
half  of  corn.  **  O,  no,"  said  I,  <<  it  caa't  be." 
**  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  pay  you  every 
cent  of  damage."  **  No,"  I  replied,  *^you  shall 
pay  nothing.  My  geese  have  been  a  great 
trouble  to  you."  The  man  blushed,  and  went 
home.  The  next  winter  when  he  came  to  set- 
tle, he  determined  to  pay  me  fbr  my  com.— 
"  No,>'  said  I,  **  I  shall  take  nothing." 

Alter  some  talk/  we  parted;  and  in  a  day  or 

two  I  met  him  in  the  road,  and  fell  into  coaver- 

'  sation  in  the  most  friendly  manner.    But  when 

I I  started  on,  he  seemed  loath  to  move,  and  I 
i  paused.  For  a  moment  both  of  us  were  silent. 
I  At  last  he  said,  *^  I  have  something  laboring  ia 
I  my  mind.  Those  geese.  I  killed  three  of  your 
I  geese,  and  shall  never  rest  till  you  know  how  I 

feel.  1  am  sorry."  And  the  tears  came  in  his 
eyes.  "  O  well,"  said  I,  "  never  mind,  I  sup- 
pose my  geese  were  provoking." 

I  never  took  any  thing  of  him  for  it;  but 
whenever  my  cattle  broke  into  his  field  after 
this,  he  seemed  glad,  because  he  could  show 
how  patient  he  could  be. 

Now  conquer  yourself,  and  you  can  conquer 
with  kindness  where  you  can  conquer  in  no  other 
way. — Vermont  Chronicle, 


Books  are  the  best  property  of  the  rich;  think 
what  they  are  to  the  poor  who  really  love  Msn. 
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DISTRICT    SCHOOL    JOURNAL, 


Youth's  Miscellany. 

SET  ABOUT  IT.     * 


(( 


"Maurice,  my  boy!"  said  uncle  Oliver,  in 
lively  humor;  *'  Maurice,  my  boy  I  when  a  thing 
is  to  be  done,  set  about  it  at  once :  to  expect 
that  things  will  be  done  of  themselves  is  out  of 
tBe  question.  Put  a  joint  down  to  the  fire,  and 
it  will  roast;  ptit  a  potatoe  in  the  pot,  and  it 
will  boil;  put  a  cake  in  the  oven,  and  it  will 
bake;  but  if  none  of  these  things  are  done  you 
must  be  content  to  go  without  your  dinner. 

'  He  that  a  growiDg  oak  would  get, 
Ad^  acorn  io'the  ground  roust  set.' 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  that  talking,  intend- 
ing, and  determining,  will  never  do  without  act- 
ing. You  ma^  talk  about  putting  down  the 
joint,  you  may  intend  to  put  potatoes  in  the  pot, 
and  you  mav  determine  to  put  a  cake  in  the 
oven;  but  ii  you  stopshortof  really  doing  what 
is  to  be  done,  you  may  just  as  well  have  not 
thouGrht  about  the  matter. 

**  Where  would  be  the  use  of  the  farmer  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when:  he  should  reap 
and  mow,  were  he  not  diligent  to  plough  and 
sow?  There  is  much  difference  in  people  in 
this  respect:  one  Qian  dies  of  thirst,  while  ano- 
ther digs  himself  a  well  of  water.  Look  arouTid 
you,  then,  and  waste  no  time  in  dreaming  about 
things:  set  about  them  in  good  earnest,  remem- 
bering what  I  said  before,^ 

'He  that  a  growing  oak  would  get, 
An  acoru  in  the  ground  must  set.' 

"  The  housekeeper's  book  says,  that  a  cook 
must  catch  his  hare  before  he  roasts  it;  and  in 
like  manner  we  must  obtain  our  acorn  before  we 
can-  set  it  in  the  ground.  Now  by  the  same 
rule  young  people  must  get  knowledge  be- 
fore they  know  how  to  act  properly  ;  and 
when^  it  is  obtained,  then  comes  the  principal 
thing,  after  all,  and  that  is  to  turn  it  to  good 
account.  The  acorn  that  is  kept  up  by  you, 
and  not  planted,  will  never  grow;  and  Know- 
ledge, neglected,  will  be  equally  Useless. 

'^Now,  then,  to  the  point!  If  y6u  wish  a 
growing  oak,  you  must  both  get  and  set  your 
acoFn;  and  if  you  wish  to  live  a  useful,  peace- 
ful, and  happy  life,  you  must  learn  lessoni&  of 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  piety,  and  put  them  in 
practice  also. 

**  Do  you, wish  others  to  forgive  you  when 

Sou.  have  injured  them;  forgive  those  then  who 
ave  injured  you.^-this  is  the  most  likely  way 
«f  bringing  about  the  thing  you  desire.  Do  you 
wish  others  to  behave  kindly  to  you,  set  them 
the  example  by  behaving  kindly  to  them;  there 
is  no  doubt  of  your  being  successful.  Do  you 
wish  all  the  world  to  be  at  peace  with  you ;  be 
yourself  at  peace,  then,  with  all  the  world  — 
This  Way  of  bringing  about  things  is  the  surest 
of  any  yet  discovered:  and  if  it  should  not  an- 
swer, it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  oth«r  way 
will. 

*' A  drunkard  cannot  recommend  sobriety,  a 
highwayman  honesty,  or  an  idle  man  diligence, 
with  a  good  grace,  because  they  do  not  practice 
these  qualities  themselves;  nor  can  you,  reason- 
ably, require  others  to  be  forgiving,  kind-heart- 
ed, and  peaceable,  while  you  indulge  in  bitter- 
Hess,  ill-nature,  and  strife. 


If  what  I  have  said  is  unwise,  pay  no  far- 
ther attention  to  it;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  yoir 
consider  it   to  be  reasonable   and  right,  why, 
then,  put  it  in  practice.     Be  not  content  wiilr 
talking  about  it,  intending  to  do  it,  or  even  with 
determining  that  it  shall  be  done;  but  set  about 
it  in  right  earnest,  remembering  what  1   have- 
already  told  you  twice  over, 

'  He  that  a  growing  oak  would  Ret, 
Att' acorn  ia  the  ground  mast  set.' 

Uncle  Oliver. 

u  TijE  TALKING  CHIP." 


'*  In  the  erection  of  this  chapel,   on  Hervey 
Island,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  will  give 
a  striking  idea   of  the  feelings  of  an  untaught 
people  when'  observing,  for   the  first  time,  the 
effects  of  written  communications.     As  I  had 
come  to  the  work  one  morning  without  my 
square,  I  took  a  chip,  and  with  a  piece  of  char- 
coal wrote  upon  it  a  request  that  Mrs-.  Williams 
would  send  me  that  article.     I  called   a   chief, 
who  was  superintending  his  portion  of  the  work, 
and  said  to  him,  ^  Friend,  take  this:  go  to  our 
house  and  give  it  to  Mrs.  Williams^'     He  was  a 
singular  looking  man,  remarkably  quick  in  his 
movements,  and  had  been- a  great  warrior;  hut 
in  one  of  the  numeroas  battles  he  had  fought  h» 
had  lost  an  eye,  and  giving  me  an  inexpressible 
look  with  the  other,  he  said,  '  Take  that!  she 
will  call  me  a  fool,  and  scold   me  if  I  carry 
a  chip  to  her.'    *"No,'  I  replied,  '  she  will  not: 
take  it  and  go  immediately;  I  am  in  hastev'-^ — 
Perceiving  me  to  be  in  earnest,  he  took  it,  and 
asked,  '  What  must  I  say??    I  replied,  "You 
have  nothing  to  say;  the  chip  will  say  all  I  wish. '^ 
With  a  look  of  astonishment  and  contempt,  he 
held  up  the  piece  of  wood,  and  said,  *  How  can 
this  speak?  has  this  a  mouth  ?*    I  desired  him 
to  take  it  immediately,  and  not  to  spend  so  much 
time  in  talking  about  it.     On  arriving  at   the 
house  he  gave  the  chip  to  Mrs.  Williams,  who 
read  it,   threw   it  away,   and   went  to  the  tool 
chest,  vvhither  the  chief,   resolving   to  see  the 
result  of  this  mysterious  proceeding,  closely  fol- 
lowed.    On  reiceiving  the  square  from  her,  he 
said,  'Stay,  daughter,  how  do  you  know  that 
this  is  what  Mr.  Williams  wants  V    *  Why,'  she 
replied,  'did  you  not  bring  me  a  chip  just  now?' 
*  Yes,'  said  the  astonished   warrior,'  but  I  did 
not  hear  it  say  any  thing.'    *  If  you  did   not,  T 
did,'  was  the  reply,  '  for  it  made  known  to  me 
what  he  wanted,  and  all  you   have  to  do  is  to 
return  with   it  as  quickly  as  possible.'    With 
this  the  chief  leaped   out  of  the   house;  and 
catching  up  the  mysterious  piece  of  wood,  he 
ran  through  the  settlement,  the  chip  in  one  hand 
and  the  square  in  the  other,  holding  them  up  aff 
high  as  his  arms  would  reach,  and  shoi^ting  as 
he  went,  '  See   the   wisdom  of  those  English 
people  :  they  can  make   chips  talk  f  they  cair 
make  chips  talk  l^    On  giving  me  the  square,  he 
wished  to  know  how  it  was  possible  thus  to 
converse  with  persons  at  a   distance.    I  gave 
him  all  the  explanation  in  my  power;  but  it  was 
a  circumstance  involved  in  so  much  mystery,  that 
he  actually  tied  a  string  to  the  chip,  hung  it  round 
his  neck,  and  wore  it  for  some  time.    During  se> 
veral   following  days  we  frequently  saw  him 
surrounded  by  a  crowd,  who  were  listening  witlr 
intense  interest  while  he  narrated  the  wonders 
which  this  chip  had  performed  " 
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A  NEEDLE  MANUFACTORY. 


Among  the  curious  things  I  was  permitted  to 
'examine  at  Haverstraw,  nothing  awakened  so 
much  interest  as  the  machinery  for  making  nee- 
dles. Let  every  good  housewife  rejoice  with  me. 
We  are  no  longer  to  be  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  an  article  of  such  primary  necessi- 
ty as  needles.  T4is,  I  am  told,  is  the  first  at- 
4empt  of  the  kind  in  America,  and  now  is  al- 
most  perfected,  I  saw  needles  in  various  stages 
of  the  processes  by  which  they  are  made  from 
the  wire,  prepared  on  the  same  premises,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  facility  afforded  by  the  cu- 
rious machinery  which  human  ingenuity  has 
invented  to  lessen  the  manual  labor,  and  multi- 
ply the  results  of  the  numerous  operations. 
The  wire  is  first  cut  into  lengths,  which  will 
make  two  needles  eacb.  Tlve  depressions  where 
the  eyeft  are  to  be  made,  and  where  the  grooves 
are  found  in  the  finished  article,  are  stamped  in 
l>oth  needles  by  a  single  stroke  of  a  machine, 
with  which  a  single  hand  can  turn  off  30,000  in 
a  day.  It  is  then  turned  over  to  a  boy,  who, 
with  another  machine,  punches  the  eyes,  and 
again  another  separates  the  two -needles,  and 
smoothes  away  any  irregularities  left  or  made 
by  the  former  processes.  But  the  eye  of  the 
needle  is  still  rough,  and  must  be  bored  by  ano- 
ther process,  which  leaves  it  so  smooth  as^not 
to  cut  the  thread.  After  thi&,  a  man  grinds  a 
handful  at  a  time  on  a  common  grindstone,  hold 
ing  them  in  his  left  hand' and  giving  them  a  per- 
petual rotary  motion  with  the  right,  so  that 
when  the  operation  is  finished,  they  must  be 
round  as  well  as  sharp.  They  are  now  to  be- 
**  case  hardened,"  and  finally  burnished,  all  of 
"Which  is  done  by  simple  processes,  in  which 
immense  numbers  can  be  subjected  tqthe  opera- 
tion at  the  same  time. — Dr,  Bofid^t  letters  from 
Rockland. 


DO  NOT  DECEIVE  YOURSELF, 


There  are  few  people  who  knowingly  deceive 
themselves;  but  a  great  many  who  deceive  them- 
selves without  knowing  it.  I  hope,  my.  boys, 
that  you  will  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Perhaps  we  never  deceive  ourselves  more  than 
when  we  endeavor  to  deceive  others.  The  boy 
who  thinks  that  he  cheats  his  master  by  repeat- 
ing his  old  lesson  instead  of  learning  a  new  one, 
or  by  getting  another  boy  to  do  his  task  for  him, 
is  cheating  himself  much  more  than  his  master; 
and  this  he  will  find  on  some  future  day.    , 

He  who  cheats  another  out  of  a  trifle,  is  not 
aware  that  he  is  cheating  himself  of  a  thing  of 
great  importance,  and  that  is,  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  integrity.  Why,  this  is  a  jewel  in  a 
man's  bosom  that  all  the  roguery  in  the  world 
can  never  obtain,  so  that  the  man  who  acts  dis- 
honestly is  deceiving  himself. 

Jonathan  Wild,  even  from  his  earliest  years, 
was  so  clever  in  deceiving  others,  that  he  was 
more  than  a  match  for  those  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated. He  continued  to  deceive  all  through 
his  life;  but,  alas !  no  one  was  half  so  much  de 
ccived  as  himself;  for  he  cheated  himself  out  of 
all  the  comforts  that  an  honest  man  enjoys,  and 
endured  the  evils  that  a  dishonest  man  has  to 
suffer;  a  prison  and  a  gallows  were  his  reward. 

Lay  it  down,  my  boys,  as  a  standing  rule,  that 


to  do  an  evil  deed,   however  advantageous  it 
may  appear,  is  to  deceive  yourself. 

There  are  but  very  few  schoolboys  who  do 
-not  remember  the  lines — 

**  When  honse  anil  Innd  are  pone  and  spent. 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent,'' 

—but  forget  not,  that  the  excellency  of  learning 
consists  in  the  good  use  to  which  it  is  applied; 
if  you  judge  otherwise,  you  deceive  yourselves. 
Be  not  deceived  in  thinking  that  money  can 
make  you  happy,  though  this  is  one  of  the  most 
common  errors  prevailing  in  the  world .  No,  no: 
money  is  an  admirable  thing  in  good  hands,  and 
enables  many  to  do  much  good:  but,  though 
your  paths  were  paved  with  bright  guineas,  you 
might  still  be  as  unhappy  as  misery  could  mak« 
you. 

Deceive  not  yourselves  in  depending  on  repu- 
tation: inestimable  as  it  is,  it  hangs  on  the  frail 
thread  of  human  opinion;  and  the  breath  of  ca- 
lumny may  blow  it  away  forever. 

Esteem  and  honor  your  friends;  but  run  not 
into  the  error  of  depending  upon  them:  rather 
think  how  you  can  serv^  them^  than  bow  you 
can  be  served  by  them. 

Do  not  deceive  your«»elve8  in  believing,  that 
should  you  deprive  yourselves  by  folly,  or  be 
deprived  by  misfortunes,  of  your  possessions, 
the  many  you  now  call  your  friends  would  cling 
around  you:  if  you  think  this,  you  are  sadly  de. 
ceived  indeed.  No,  no:  though  a  few  might  be 
found  at  your  side,  the  maqy  would  know  you 
no  more. 

A  ship  wns  sKmraing  the  ocean  tide. 

And  O  how  gallantly  did  she  ride! 

A  storm  came  on;  it  was  sad  to  see  : 

Add  she  rolled  a  wreck  on  the  Tathomless  sea. 

Her  mariners  left  her  one  by  one 
In  that  se.ison  of  peril,  almost  alone; 
But  a  few  there  were  who  endur'd  the  blast, 
▲od  succor'd  her  in  ber  distress  to  the  last. 

Fhc  righted  a^ain.  and  she  brav'd  the  tide: 
And,  O  how  gallantly  did  she  ride ! 
It  was  strange  to  see.  while  she  stemm'd  the  main, 
How  bermariaers  all  came  back  again! 

While  ocean  winds  her  canvass  swell, 

That  ship  of  the  terrible  storm  shall  tell; 

And  her  log-book  the  names  of  the'crew  shall  bear. 

Who  abandon'd  her  not  in  her  hour  of  de»pair. 

I  hope,  my  boys,  that  I  am  not  deceiving  my- 
self,  in  thinking  that  you  will  remember  what  I 
say  to  you.  What  ?  shall  Uncle  Newbury  give 
you  all  his  maxims  in  vain  ?  Never,  never  let  it 
be  said  ^at  you  neglected  the  admonitions  of 
an  old  man  who  was  warmly  interested  in  your 
welfare.  Remember  that  I  am  not  a  crusty 
crabslick  of  an  old  fellow,  that  would  fright 
away  mirth  and  pleasure;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
one  who  delights  to  see  youth,  and  innocence, 
and  happiness,  go  hand  in  hand  through  the 
world. 

But  now,  my  boys,  comes  my  most  important 
charge  on  the  maxim — **  Do  not  deceive  your- 
selves." You  may  deceive  yourselves,  and  all 
around  you,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  in 
worldly  affairs,  and  yet  find  opportunities  to 
atone  for  your  errors:  but,  my  dear  boys,  do  not 
deceive  yourselves  in  reference  to  eternity.  Eter- 
nity !  words  are  not  yet  formed  that  can  fully 
explain  all  that  it  involves:  but  enough  that  it 
contains  never-ending   joy,    and  never-ending 
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ttroe.  My  maxims,  it  is  tme^  are  moral  max- 
ims:  bnt  it  would  be  immoralitj  in  an  old  man, 
trho  has  been  taaght  by  bitter  experience  the 
instability  of  all  things  here  below,  to  omit  the 
opportunity  of  directing  your  youthful  mind  to 
things  that  shall  abide  for  ever.  Take  then,  in 
one  ward,  the  conviction  that  past  events  have 
impressea  .oa  the  mind  of  Uncle  Newbury. 
Could  you,  through  the  longest  life,  enjoy  the 
Wealth,  the  honors,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  all  of  them  put  together  would  be  at  no- 
thing, in  the  latter  end  of  your  davs,  compared 
with  the  well-grounded  hope  of  eternal  life 
through  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 
Most  earriestlyi  and  most  affectionately,  does  he 
press  this  on  your  consideration.^-Pariey'^  ifo- 
gazin€»     

BE  KIND  TO  EACH  OTHER. 


BT  CHARLES   SWAIN. 


Be  kind  tb  each  other  I 

The  night's  coming  on. 
When  friend  and  when  brother 

Perchance  may  be  gone ! 
Then  'midst  our  dejection 

How  sweet  to  have  earned 
The  best  recollection, 

Of  kindness — returned  I 
When  day  hath  departed, 

And  memOTy  keeps 
Her  watch,  broken- hearted. 

Where  all  she  loved  sleeps!     * 

Let  falsehood  assail  not, 

Nor  envy  disprove— 
Let  trifles  prevail  not 

Against  those  we  love  f 
Nor  change  with  to-morrow, 

Should  fortune  take  wing, 
But  the  deeper  the  sorrow, 

The  closer  still  cling ! 
Oh !  be  kind  to  each  other ! 

The  night's  coming  on. 
When  friend  and  when  brother 

Perchance  may  be  gone ! 

£ING  HENRY  AND  THE  WOODCUTTER. 


**  I  was  riding  this  morning,''  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
hope, to  her  son  George,  **  an  anecdote  of  Hen- 
ry the  Fourth  of  France,  which  1  thought  would 
interest  you;  and,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  tell  it  to 
yon.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  true  story; 
but  as  Henry  was  a  kind  and  condescending 
prince,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  so." — **  Thank 
you,  dear  mother,"  said  George;  *'  but  let  me 
first  call  Egbert  and  Gertrude." — **  Do,  my  dear 
boy.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  pleasures  are 
not  selfish ." 

The  party  being  assembled  round  the  fire, 
Mrs.  Stanhope  related  the  following  story. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  and  towards  the  close  of  a  fine  autum- 
nal day,  that  a  wood-cutter,  fatigued  and  weari- 
ed with  his  day's  labor,  was  slowly  returning  to 
his  hntj  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  forest  in  the 
province  of  Orl^annois.  He  quickened  his  pace, 
as  he  perceived  the  light  in  his  humble  dwelling; 
and  thought  of  the  smiling  faces  which  were 
there  to  welcome  hxfii:  and  in  a  few  minutes 
honest  Jacques  Dossain  was  comfortably  seated 


by  a  blazing  fire,  with  one  rosy  child  en  hi» 
knee,  another  at  hh  feet,  and  a  third  assisting 
her  mother  to  prepare  the  evening  meal, 

"  Well  J  Jacques  ?**  said  his  wife,  when  their 
fmfal  repast  was  ended,  '*  what  news  do  yon 
think  I  heard  to-day  ?  Bat  you  might  guess  all 
night  and  never  guess  right;  so  I'll  tell  you  my« 
self;  and  you  may  be  sure  'tis  true,  for  it  waa 
told  me  by  my  nephew,  L<tnis,  who  heard  il 
from  Pierre  the  carrier  himselfr  The  king  ia 
come  to  Fontainbleau!'^ — "The  king  come  to 
Fontainbleau  V  exclaimed  Jacques;  '*  the  great, 
the  good  King  Henry  ceme  to  Fontainbleau  f 
Then  I  will  go  and  see  him,  if  my  name  i» 
Jacques  Dnssain!" 

**  My  dear  Jacques  Dussain,''  said  his  wife, 
"  how  you  talk  1  Think  of  the  distance  f»  "  Yes, 
father,  said  his  little  Marie;  *'  do  go,  and  take 
him  some  of  my  strawberries."  "And  one  of 
my  new  cheeses,"  said  her  elder  sister  Annette; 
**  mother  says  they  are  very  good."  "  I  wish  I 
had  something  to  send  him,"  sighed  little  Phi- 
lip; "  but,  father,  tell  him,  when  I'm  a  great 
man.  111  be  his  soldier,  and  fight  his  battles." 
"  So  you  shall,  my  boy,"  said  his  father,  patting 
his  head;  "  and  I  hope  you  thank  God  every 
night  that  you  have  auch  a  king  to  reign  over 
you;  truly  is  he  called  Good  and  Great f  So, 
wife,  take  out  my  Sunday  clothes;  for  see  him 
I  must.'' 

"  Well,  but  Jacques,"  said  his  wife,  who, 
with  the  curiosity  of  her  sex,  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  her  husband  seeing  such  a  sight  as  "  le  grand 
Monarque"  without  her,-^*  but,  Jacques,  had 
not  I  better  go  with  you  ?"  "  Thee  go  with  me, 
Jeanne f  Couldst  thee  walk  thirty  miles!  No, 
no,  Jeanne,  stay  at  home,  and  I'll  bring  thee  a 
particular  account  of  him,  and  all  I  see." 

**  Why  now  I  dare  say,"  said  the  persevering 
Jeanne,  "  that  yon  won't  see  him  after  all;  he'U 
be  out,  or  at  dinner,  or  something:  or,  if  yon 
should  see  him,  it  will  be  at  a  distance;  you'll 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  feather  in  his  cap;  or 
you'll  hear  the  people  shouting  *  Vive  le  Roi !' 
and  you'll  call  that  seeing  him.  Besides,  you'll 
never  know  him  from  all  his  lords;  thee'd  bet- 
ter stay  at  home."  "  No,"  said  the  woodcutter, 
who,  in  this  instance,  was  determined  to  have 
his  own  way;  "I've  heard  much  of  Henri 
Quatre;  and  if  I  could  only  see  him,  were  it 
but  for  a  moment,  I  should  go  to  my  grave  a 
happier  man.    I'll  set  off  by  peep  of  day." 

Accordingly,  early  the  next  morning,  Jacques, 
arrayed  in  his  best  suit,  and  carrying  in  hishana 
Mane's  little  basket  of  strawberries,  (the 
cheese,  on  second  thoughts,  was  not  considered 
good  enough,)  commenced  his  loyal  journey  to 
Fontainbleau,  which  was  distant  about  thirty 
miles.  That  very  morning,  and  just  at  the  hour 
that  Jacques  left  his  lowly  cot,  King  Henry  with 
his  faithful  friend  and  prime  minister,  the  im* 
mortal  Sully,  at  his  side,  and  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  escort  of  noblemen  and  attendants, 
rdde  through  the  gates  of  Fontainbleau, — a  gay 
and  gallant  assemblage-«to}  enjoy  his  favorite 
diversion  of  hunting. 

It  was  a  splendid  morning:  the  monarch,  so 
justly  beloved  by  his  people,  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  his  good-humored  gaiety  communicated  it- 
self to  all  around,  as,  the  king  setting  them  the 
example,  they  entered  with  ardor  upon  the  plea* 
sures  of  the  chase.  Many  a  turn,  and  many  a 
bound,  had  the  poor  stag  to  take  that  day,  in 
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order  to  baiBe  his  unwearied  pursuers;  bat  he 
^d  baffle  them;  and  it  was  not  till  ibe  sun  had 
for  some  hours  passed  the  meridian,  that  Henry 
found  himself  on  his  road  homewarda,  but  alone, 
and  at  some  distance  from  his  palace. 

He  blew  his  bugle,  to  summon  his  attendants, 
and  was  riding  slowly  on,  when  he  was  accost- 
ad  by  a  countryman,  who  was  seated  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  with  iUese  words>*  "  Do  you  think, 
air,  there  is  any  chance  of  our  good  King  Henry^s 
passing  this  way  ?  I  have  walked  twenty  miles 
to  see  him.^'  *'  Why,  there  is  some  chance," 
said  Henry;  **  but  if  you  conld  go  to  Fontain- 
bleau,  you  would  be  sure  of  seeing  him  there.'' 
**  Ah !  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  who  was  no  other 
than  Jacques  Dussain,  *' I  am  so  weary!'' 
"*  Well,  then,"  said  his  majesty,  "  get  on  my 
horse,  behind  me;  I  will  take  you  towards  it." 
Jacques  accordingly  mounted,  and,  after  rid- 
ing  some  way,  asked  the  king,  how  he  should 
know  his  majesty  from  his  courtiers.  **  Easily 
enough^'^  replied  the  king;  *^  his  majesty  will 
wejir  his  hat;  his  courtiers  will  be  bareheaded." 
This  satisfied  Jacques,  and  they  rode  on;  when 
Henry  asked  him  what  he  had  in  his  basket. 
*'  O,  sir,"  said  Dussain,  '*  they  are  some  straw- 
berries of  my  little  Marie's,  which  she  has  sent  as 
a  present  to  our  good  king."  *'  Strawberries  are 
they  ?  I  dare  say,  the  king  will  not  object  to  my 
taking  a  few,  for  I  am  very  thirsty:  lei  me  taste 
them,  friend?"  **  Willingly,  sir,"  said  Jacques, 
handing  him  the  basket. 

The  fruit  was  very  refreshing,  and  gradually 
disappeared;  and  the  king,  returning  the  empty 
basket,  said  with  a  smile,  ^^  You  see  I  have  more 
than  tasted  them."  *^  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  do  not 
grudge  them  to  so  kind  a  gentleman,  and  Marie 
ean  send  his  majesty  some  more."  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  attendants  rode  up,  and,  though  much 
surprised  at  King  Henry's  companion,  awaited 
bis  commands  with  their  hats  off,  in  respectful 
silence. 

**0,  mother,  how  very  funny!"  exclaimed 
little  Gertrude,  unable  longer  to  restrain  her 
glee.  *^  How  pleased  Jacques  must  have  been ! 
But  did  the  king  take  him  to  the  palace  on  the 
same  horse  ?"  **  No,  my  love;  he  procured  him 
a  horse,  and,  when  arrived  at  the  palace, 
Jacques  was  so  kindly  treated,  that,  as  he  after- 
wards told  his  wife,  he  several  times  thought  it 
must  be  all  a  dream.  Before  his  departure,  the 
next  morning,  the  king  sent  him  a  louis  d'or,  (a 
piece  of  money,)  with  a  fine  milch  cow  for  little 
Marie,  in  return,  as  be  said,  for  the  refresh- 
ment her  strawberries  had  afforded  him;  and 
the  delighted  Jacques  returned  home,  and  could 
att^d  to  nothing,  and  talk  of  nothing,  for  three 
whole  days,  but  his  adventure  with  the  king: 
though,  he  said,  it  took  that  time  to  convince 
his  wife  that  he  had  actually  been  on  the  same 
horse  with  his  majesty." 

'*  I  think  I  should  have  liked  that  king,  mo- 
ther,"  said  Egbert;  "  he  must  have  been  very 
good-natured."  "  He  was  of  a  most  amiable 
disposition,  Egbert;  and  so  fond  of  children,  that 
he  used  frequentl]^  to  join  in  the  amusements  of 
his  own  little  family. 

**  One  day,  when  this  great  monarch,  the  re- 
storer of  France,  and  the  peace-maker  of  Eu- 
rope, was  playing  on  all-fours,  with  his  little 
son  on  his  back,  an  ambassador  suddenly  enter- 
ed the  apartment,  and  surprised  him  in  this  at- 
titude.   The  monarch,  without  moving  from  it, 


said  to  him,  *  Monsieur  TAmbassadeur,  have 
you  any  children  V  •  Yes  sire,'  he  replied.  '  Ve- 
ry  well,  then  I  shall  finish  my  race  round  the 


room.'" 

**Wa8  he  a  brave  king,  mother?"  asked 
George.  '*  I  like  valiant  monarch^."  "  He  was 
bold  and  intrepid,  George,  from  his  childhood: 
and  his  education  did  not  tend  to  diminish  his 
naturally  brave  character. 

"**  He  was  brought  up  amongst  the  mountains 
of  Berne;  where  he  was  dressed  in  plain  appa- 
rel, fed  on  the  coarsest  food,  and  early  accus* 
tomed  to  many  privations.  He  u«ed  to  sit  ua* 
der  a  rock,  when  he  was  a  boy  like  you,  Eg. 
bert,  and  eat  his  barley  bread  and  cheese  with 
as  great  a  relish  as  if  it  htPH  been  the  daintiest 
morsel  in  his  father's  palace.  The  end  of  this 
good  king,  who  was  indeed  the  father  of  his 
people,  was  most  melancholy.  He  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart,  by  an  assassin,  named  Ravaillac, 
as  he  was  in  his  carciage,  and  almost  instantly 
expired.  Few  kings  have  been  more  deeply  or 
universally  lamented  by  their  subjects."— Par* 
ieyU  Magazine. 


THE  SWEARER  REBUKED, 

AN  ANZCDOTX   OP  OENCXAL  WASHINOTOIV^ 

On  a  certain  occasion,  General  Washington 
invited  a  number  of  his  fellow  officers  to  dine 
with  him.  While  at  the  table,  one  of  them  ut* 
tered  an  oath.  The  general  dropped  his  knife 
and  fork  in  a  moment/  and  in  his  deep  under* 
tone  and  characteristic  dignity  and  deliberation, 
said,  "  I  thought  that  we  all  suppo$ed  ourselves 
to  be  gentUmen.**  He  then  resumed  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  went  on  as  before.  The  remark 
struck  like  an  electric  shock,  and,  as  he  intend* 
ed,  did  execution,  as  his  remarks,  in  such  cases, 
were  very  apt  to  do.  No  person  swore  at  the 
table  after  that.  And  after  dinner  the  officer  re- 
ferred to  remarked  to  his  companion,  that  if  the 
general  had  struck  him  over  the  head  toith  his 
sword f  he  could  have  borne  it ;  but  the  hone  thrust 
which  he  gave  him  wot  too  much.  It  was  too 
much  for  a  gentleman.  And  it  is  hoped  it  will 
be  too  much  for  any  one,  and  every  one  who 
pretends  to  be  a  gentleman. — Dr.  Edwards. 


INDUSTRY. 


Every  young  man  should  remember  that  the 
world  always  has,  and  always  wiU  honor  Indus- 
try.  The  vulgar  and  useless  idler,  whose  ener- 
gies of  mind  and  body  are  rusting  for  want  of 
exercise-^he  mistaken  being,  who  pursues 
amusement  as  a  relief  to  his  enervated  muscles, 
or  engages  in  exercises  that  produce  no  useful 
end,  may  look  with  scorn  ot  the  smutty  laborer 
engaged  in  his  toil.  But  his  scorn  is  praise. 
His  contempt  is  an  honor.  Honest  industry  will 
seenre  the  respect  of  the  wise  and  good  among 
men,  and  yield  the  rich  fruit  of  an  easy  con- 
science, and  give  that  hearty  self-respect  which 
is  aoove  all  price. 

Toil  on  then,  young  man.  Be  diligent  in  busi- 
ness.  Improve  the  heart  and  the  mind,  and  you 
will  find  the  well-spring  of  enjoyment  in  your 
own  souls,  and  secure  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  all  those  whose  respect  is  worth  an  effort  to 
obtain. 
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THE  QOLDEN  KULE, 


Julius  and  Henry  wer«  brothers.  Julius  was 
aix,  and  Henry  four  years  old.  One  day,  not 
Ions  after  dinner,  an  old  gentleman  came  in, 
whom  the  little  boys  were  always  glad  to  see. 
They  ran  to  him  directly,  and  climbed  one  on 
each  knee,  ''  Ah^  haf  my  fine  feilows,"  he  call- 
ed  out,  *'  ghid  to  see  you.  So  you  are  for  tak* 
ing  your  old  place,  are  you?  but  I  can't  stop 
A  minute,  just  come  to  see  your  papa  on  business j 
but  stay,  let  me  see  what  I  can  find  in  my  pock- 
ets " 

So  saying,  the  old  gentleman  drew  out  a  hand- 
ful  of  raisins  from  his  pocket,  and  putting  them 
on  a  newspaper  which  lay  on  the  table,  told 
the  little  boys  to  eat  them.    Directly  after,  he 

**  Stop,  Henry,"  said  Julius,  after  they  had 
eaten  two  or  three;  '*  let  us  play  with  them." 

**  Well,  what  shall  we  play  ?'^ 

'*  Why,  yoii  shall  be  the  little  bird,  and  I  will 
be  the  old  onej  and  I  shall  come  to  the  nest  and 

feed  you."  ,     ^  ^, 

"  O  well,  but  Where's  the  nest?" 

**  Here  it  is,"  replied  Julius;  and  he  turned 
a  chair  over  on  its  side,  and  pointfed  to  (he  space 
between  the  rounds.    "  There;  that  is  the  nest; 

corae  and  get  into  it."  ,.,...,. 

So  he  helped  Henry  to  scramble  mto  the  nest, 
which  was  altogether  too  small  for  so  large  a 

bird. 

**  Now,"  said  Julius,  "  you  must  keep  your 
mouth  open  as  if  you  were  waiting  for  some- 
thing  to  eat,  and  you  must  make  a  little  peeping 
noise,  just  as  the  birds  do." 

Henry  began  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  m  the 
meantime  Julius  ran  all  around  the  room,  pre- 
tending  to  be  looking  for  something  very  ear- 
nestly,  and  sayinc,  *^  Where  can  I  find  some- 
thing  for  ra>  little  bird  to  eat?  O  dear,  I  must 
have  something  for  my  young  one  to  eat." 

At  last,  he  preten  led  to  see  the  raisins  for  the 
first  time,  and  running  up  to  them;  took  one  and 
put  it  into  Henry's  mouth.  Henry  laughed  very 
much  at  seeing  him,  and  thought  it  was  a  fine 
play.  But  after  he  had  fed  Henry  Xwo  or  three 
times,  Julius  began  to  see  that  he  was  not  get- 
ting any  raisins  himself;  so  he  said  to  his  broth- 
er, "Come,  Henry,  you  get  out  now  and  be 
the  old  bird,  and  let  me  be  the  young  one  " 

**  Well,"  said  Henry,  in  a  tone  of  great  satis- 
faction. He  wanted  to  go  round  and  pretend 
to  be  looking  for  something  as  he  had  seen  Ju- 
lius  do.  So  the  little  boys  made  the  exchange, 
and  Henry  liked  it  so  well  thfft  he  went  on  feed- 
ing  Julius  with  the  raisins,  till  they  were  nearly 

all  gone. 

'*^But,  Julius,"  said  his  sister  Margaret,  who 
was  a  few  years  older,  "  that  is  not  fair;  you 
make  Henry  feed  you  all  the  time,  and  he  has 
no  raisins.  You  ought  to  let  him  be  the  young 
one  again."  * 

"  No,"  said  Julius,  **  I  want  to  be;  he  doni 


care. 


» 


"  How  selfish  you  are,  Julius  !  I  am  ashamed 
of  you,"  replied  his  sister.  % 

•'^Is  that  the  best  way  to  speak  to  him,  my 
dear  child  ?"  asked  her  mother,  softly. 

Margaret  looked  up  and  smiled,  in  reply  to 
her  mother's  kind  smile,  but  she  sighed  at  the 
same  time,  and  said  to  herself,  **  I  wonder  if  I 
ever  shall  learn  not  to  speak  so  impatiently  ?" 


Julius  continued  in  the  nest  for  a  few  minute* 
longer,  but  did  not  feel  very  comfortable,  so 
presently  he  said,  *'  Well,  come,  Henry;  youmaj 
be  the  young  one  again." 

After  all  the  raisins  had  been  eaten  up,  their 
.  mother  called  Julius  to  her,  and  took  him  on  hei^ 
lap.  '^  Have  you  had  a  good  time  playing  with 
your  raisins  ?'*  asked  she. 

*'Yes,  mother." 

"  Do  you  think  you  feel  quite  as  happy  as  yoa 
would  have  done-  if  you  had  given  Henry  at 
many  as  you  eat  yourself  T' 

Julius  hung  down  his  head,  but  made  no  an- 
swer. 

"  What  does  the  Bible  say  we  must  do  to  oth- 
ers?" 

*'  It  says  we  must  do  what  we  want  them  te 
do  to  us." 

'*  Well,  have  you  done  so  this  afternoon? — 
Would  you  like  to  have  Henry  do  as  you  have 
done  to  him  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

**  You  see  you  did  not  remember  what  the 
Bible  says,  at  the  right  time  ;  will  you  try  to 
think  of  it  and  obey  it  next  time?" 

**  Yes,  mother r.  1  will;"  and  the  next  mend- 
ing he  gave  Henry  the  largest  of  two  pieces  of 
orange  which  his  mother  had  given  him  for  hi» 
brother  and  himself." — Com.  School  Journal, 


HOW  TO  TEACH  CHILDREN  TO  TEAZE. 


Children  are  taught  to  teaze  verj  much  as 
they  are  taught  to  cry.  With  all  his  little  wants, 
real  or  imaginary,  the  child  runs  to  its  mother. 
They  are  matters  of  importance  to  him.  He 
wants  a  definite  and  decisive  answer— one  which 
will  settle  the  question — and  his  mind  will  be  on 
the  rack  till  he  has  it.  It  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  child  to  feel  otherwise.  He  will  have  no 
peace  hin^self,  and  therefore  will  give  his  mo- 
ther no  peace,  till  he  understands  and  knows 
that  the  point  is  settled,  and  how  it  is  settled. 
If  you  give  him  no  answer  till  he  has  spoken  ten 
times,  he  will  speak  ten  times,  and  then,  if  he 
has  any  reason  to  suspect  that  speaking  twenty 
times  more  will  obtain  an  answer  more  favora- 
ble to  his  wishes,  he  will  speak  twenty  times 
more.  And  this  soon  grows  into  a  habit.  But 
give  him  an  answer  the  first  time  he  speaks,  and 
he  will  not  be  obliged  to  speak  a  second  time  to 
obtain  one;  and  never  alter  your  decision  for 
teazing,  and  he  will  soon  give  it  up  as  of  no  use. 
If  you  have  leisure,  and  the  occasion  seems  a 
proper  one,  you  may  let  him  argue  his  case  be- 
for  you  decide  it,  but  not  afterwards.  Indeed, 
if  he  has  learned  by  experience  that  your  deci- 
sions  are  final,  he  will  seldom,  if  ever,  attempt 
it.  He  will  consider  it  an  answer.  His  mind 
will  be  at  rest  on  that  point,  and  soon  find  some- 
thing else  with  which  to  amuse  himself. 
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OFFICIAL. 


STATE  OF  NEW. YORK— SECaETARrS  OFFICE. 
DEPABTMEjrr   OF  OOMMON  SOHOOL8. 


TO  THE  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  school  commissioners  having  heretofore 
retnmed  the  libraries  of  those  districts,  a  part 
of  whose  territory  laj  in  their  respective 
U>wns,  the  same  libraries  have  been  reported 
from  two  and  even  three  different  towns,  thus 
causing  a  great  error  in  the  educational  statis- 
tics of  the  State. 

You  are  therefore  directed  to  return  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  those  districts  only,  whose 
school  houses  are  iituated  in  your  respective 
towns,  on  or  before  the  first  of  November  en- 
suing,  to  your  several  county  superintendents, 
and  nereaAer  in  your  several  annual  reports  to 
the  county  clerks. 

69*  Tour  attention  is  also  required,  to  secure 
the  regular  reception  and  careful  preservation  of 
the  School  Journal.  It  will  hereafter  be  direct- 
ed to  the  trustees  of  the  several  districts  bv  their 
official  title  merely,  and  the  number  of  their 
district;  and  unless  these  officers  are  especially 
apprised  of  this  change,  and  of  their  duty  to  in- 
form themselves,  through  the  Journal,  of  the 
school  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment, it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  the  harmo- 
nious and  energetic  administration  of  the  schools. 
A  larg»  part  of  the  appeals  and  school  difficul- 
ties which  daily  come  before  this  department, 
arise  from  the  neglect  of  the  trustees  to  inform 
themselves  of  their  duty;  and  since  the  expense 
of  the  Journal  is  defrayed  by  the  State,  and  its 
postage  is  a  charge  upon  the  district,  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  district  officers,  to  obtain,  bind  and  preserve 
the  volume  for  the  use  of  the  district. 


TO  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Your  Annual  Reports  to  the  Department  may 
be  delayed  until  the  5th  of  November,  to  insure 
the  return  of  the  libraries,  as  contemplated  in 
the  above  order  to  the  town  superintendents. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  several  town 
superintendents,  and  of  the  districts,  must  be 
forwarded  at  once,  in  all  eases  where  the  orders 
of  the  Department  have  not  been  complied  with. 

SAMUEL  YOUNG, 
SupH  of  Com.  Schools. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY, 


DISTRICT  NO  4,  EASTON. 

We  are  authorized  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  to  lay  the  following  communi- 
cation firom  Mr.  W.  Wright,  the  capable  and 
faithful  county  superintendent  of  the  southern 
section  of  Washington  county,  before  the  public, 
as  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  flagrant 
conduct  of  the  individuals  implicated  in  the 
transaction  complained  of. 

Cambridge^  Jugutt  4, 1843. 

Dear  Sir — On  the  11th  day  of  July  last,  at 
the  special  request  of  the  town  superintendent 
of  common  schools  of  the  town  of  Easton,  I  met 
him,  in  his  regular  visitation^  at  the  school- 
house  in  school  district  No.  4,  m  said  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection,  &c.  We  found  the 
house  locked  against  us.  and  incidentally  learned 
that  the  teacher  had  dismissed  her  school  for 
that  day,  to  avoid  the  intended  visit  and  exami- 
nation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  teacher,  citing  her  to  appear 
before  me,  at  the  house  of  the  town  superinten- 
dent, on  the  18th  of  that  month,  **  toshow  cause, 
if  any  she  had,  why  her  certificate  should  not 
be  annulled.''  On  the  day  appointed,  the  teach- 
er appeared,  and  assigned  as  her  apology  for 
dismissing  her  school  on  the  day  above  specified, 
that  "  she  had  never  taught  school  before  ;  was 
ignorant  of  the  law,  and  acted  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  Edmund  Rice,  one  of  the  trustees,  who 
told  her  to  dismiss  her  school  on  that  day,  and 
she  thought  she  must  obey  him  "  ! 

From  this  statement  of  iacts,  I  thought  proper 
to  dismiss  her  case,  upon  a  promise  never  again 
to  aUempt  to  avoid  a  visit  from  either  town  or 
county  school  officer,  with  only  a  mild  admoni- 
tion as  to  her  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Before  leaving,,  an  appointment  for  another 
visit  (on  the  4th  August,)  was  made,  and  a  po- 
lite %ritten  invitation  forwarded  to  the  trustees, 
stating,  that  *'  inasmuch  as  the  State  was  doing 
liberal  things  for  the  improvement  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
those  to  whom  the  interests  of  Uiese  primary 
nurseries  of  education  were  more  immediately 
entrusted  would  not  be  unmindful  of  their  duties: 
and  it  was  therefore  hoped  that  they  would 
make  it  convenient  to  be  present  on  that  occa- 
sion.'^ 
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At  about  half  part  9  o^clock  on  the  morniag  of 
the  day  appointed,  the  town  superintendent  and 
myself,  together  with  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  met  at  the  school* house,  where  we 
found  the  door  again  lodged  against  us,  and  the 
teacher  standing  under  the  wood-shed  awaiting 
our  arrival !  From  her  we  learned,  that  she 
*'  came  to  the  school-house  as  usual  that  morn- 
ing; opened  it,  preparatory  to  the  duties  of  the 
day,  and  that  a  few  scholars  had  collected,  when 
Edmund  Rice,  one  of  the  trustees,  came,  turned 
her  out  of  doorSf  and  directed  the  scholars  to 
take  their  books  home,  as  there  would  be  no 
school;  and  then  locked  up  the  house  and  left'' ! 

No  other  reason  was  assigned,  and  none  are 
known  to  exist,  except  that  **  he  was  determin- 
ed that  the  eounty  superintendent  should  not 
visit  their  school !"  The  teacher  could  not  be 
induced,  the  second  time,  to  dismiss  her  school, 
to  avoid  an  examination,  and  so  this  redoubtable 
trustee  determined  thug  summarily  to  dismiss 
her !!  How  far  the  disgraccibl  conduct  of  this 
individual,  "  clothed  with  a  little  brief  authori- 
ty," will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  district,  1 
am  unable  to  say,  I  fear,  however,  from  the 
general  condition  of  the  district,  that  this  Mr. 
Edmund  Rice  is  the  mere  instrument  of  carrying 
oat  the  nulLifying  doctrines  of  those  whom  he 
represents ! 

The 
to  this 


sible  feeling  prevailed  among  scholars^  teachers^ 
parents,  and  all.  It  was,  we  trust,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our 
common  schools  ;  in  short,  it  was  the  proudest 
day  in  the  history  of  Portage. 
In  haste,  respectfuDy  yours, 

R.  H.  SPENCER, 

Co,  Supt.  Com,  Schools. 
Hon.  Samubl  Young, 

Supt.  Com.  Schools, 

P,  S.  At  a  recent  convention  of  town  super-* 
intendents,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county, 
it  was  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  establish  a 
*'  Teachers'  Institute/'  similar  to  the  one  in 
Tompkins  county.  If  possible,  we  intend  tor 
assemble  the  teachers  for  that  purpose  next 
fall.  R.  H.  S. 


REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. 


.[We  continue  our  extracts  from  these  valua-* 
ble  reports,  regretting,  as  we  turn  every  page, 
that  we  are  unable  to  spread  the  whole  before 
the  people. — ^Ed.] 

CHAUTAUQUE  COUNTY. 

,.    ,  QUALIFICATION  OP  TEACHERS. 

e  visit  by  the  town  inspectors  and  myself,        j.    .^     ^    ^^  ♦  i . 

H  school,  last  winter,  was  made  without  I , Jj  «^^e«  "^^  pleasure  to  say,  mgeneral  terms, 
any  ^^reyious  'notice.     It  ii  understood  that  it  *  l**-*^  ""^l  '?«»^  of  the  teachers,  whose  schools 


was  owing  to  that  Haict  that  the  house  was  not 
locked  against  us  at  that  time  f  We  found, 
however,  an  interesting  stale  of  things-^boys 
and  girls  indiscriminately  mixed  up  throughout 
the  school:  general  insubordination,  and  *' a 
three  months?  accumulation  of  filth  upon  the 
floor  !**  "  because,"  said  the  teacher,  **I  cannot 
set  the  trustees  to  furnish  me  with  a  broom !" 

WM.  WRIGHT, 

Co,  Supt,,  Wa^ington, 
H«n.  S.  YotTNG, 

'     Supt.  Com.  Schools. 

ALLEQANY  COUNTY. 


SCHCKXi  CELEBRATIOlf. 

EjLtract  from  a  letter  dated 

Portage,  Allegany  Co,,  July  17,  1843. 
''The  cause  of  common  schools  is  eliciting 
much  more  attention  from  the  people  than  at 
any  ibnner  period,  in  this  county.  I  have 
much  to  encourage,  and  cheer  me  in  my  labors. 
At  a  recent  common  school  celebration  in  this 
town,  (and  it  ib  nothing  but  a  country  town,  you 
are  aware.)  there  were  assembled  some  fiAeen 
hundred  children  and  adults.  More  than  seven 
hundred  scholars,  with  their  teachers  at  their 
head,  were  formed  in  a  procession  and  march- 
ed, with  their  banners  waving,  in  splendid 
style,  on  to  an  island  in  the  Genesee  river, 
where  they  were  all  seated  in  a  beatitifui 
shade,  together  with  their  parents  and  specta- 
tors. They  were  then  appropriately  addressed 
by  several  individuals,  scholars,  teachers,  and 
parents;  after  which  they  were  marched  some 
fbrty  or  fifty  rods  on  the  sitme  island  to  a  table 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  which 
was  spread  in  fine  style,  with  such  articles 
of  food  as  the  inhabitants  from  the  several 
school  districts  had  brought  in.    The  best  pos. 


I,have  visited,  afford  evidence  of  an  ability  and 
zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  some  good 
degree  commensurate  with  their  responsibilities. 
The  order,  love  of  study,  and  the  cheerful  dili- 
gence manifested  in  the  pursuit  of  it  on  the  part 
of  their  schools,  are  clearly  indicative  of  faith- 
ful instruction  and  of  efficient  discipline.  It  is 
in  this  class  more  than  in  any  other,  that 
we  observe  a  desire  to  become  acquainted,  not 
only  with  the  brunches  they  are  to  teach,  but 
also  with  the  best  modes  of  teaching^  and  the 
best  means  of  exerting  a  wholesome  influence 
and  discipline  over  the  mind  of  the  pnpil. 

But  while  we  speak  thus,  in  commendation 
of  the  qualifications  and  efforts  of  some,  we  are 
compelled  to  state,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
our  teachers,  perhapt  a  majoritjr,  are  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  the  great  interests  which 
they  are  engaged  to  sustain.  They  seem  to  put 
forUi  little  persevering  and  successful  effort  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  enlightened 
zeal  in  communicating  it.  It  is  a  sad  truth,  that 
many  of  our  teachers  have  not  the  acquaintance 
with  character,  the  cultivation  of  mind,  or  the 
maturity  of  judgment,  that  would  enable  them 
to  stem  the  current  of^  ignorance  and  prejudice 
which  they  are  sometimes  compelled  to  meet. 
When  the  pupil  says  that  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  this  practice  or  that,  erroneous  as  we 
will  suppose,  and  that  his  parent  wishes  him  to 
continue  it,  the  teacher  often  seems  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  must  be  so,  and  that  he  must 
submit.  Another  teacher  with  little  care  or 
discretion, and  little  knowledge  of  hyman  nature, 
arbitrarily  declares,  that  he  will  have  his  own 
way,  and  he  fails  mote  signally  than  the  form- 
er, because  he  opposes  so  unceremoniously  the 
wishes  of  his  employers. 

In  a  certain  district  in  this  county,  the  teacher 
introduced  a  black  board  into  his  school,  an  ar- 
ticle of  apparatus  entirely  new  to  the  inhabi- 
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Unts.  They  considered  it  a  uselees  innovation, 
nnd  aAer  considernble  kltercation  succeeded  in 
expelling  it  from  the  school  room.  Now,  with 
nil  due  sympathy  for  the  teacher,  and  without 
palliating  at  all,  the  ignorance  or  the  conduct  of 
his  district  [  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
we  want,  if  possible,  teachers  of  sufficient 
weight  of  character,  discretion,  and  with  all 
confidence  in  their  own  plans  to  encounter  such 
obstacles  successfully,  without  compromising 
their  views  of  righti  or  plans  of  instruction. 
This,  although  an  extreme  case,  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate others  less  aggravated,  but  of  the  same 
general  kind. 

DISCIPLINB. 

Resort  is  had  less  frequently  to  corppral  pun- 
ishment and  other  arbitrary  measures  than  form- 
erly. Teachers,  under  the  influence  of  doc- 
trines somewhat  extensively  promulgated,  are 
almost  universally  inclined  to  endeavor  to  suc- 
ceed without  appeal  to  the  rod.  That  this  is 
desirable,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  practica- 
ble, is  confirmed  by  extensive  observation. — 
Those  schools  that  auord  the  best  specimens  of 
discipline  and  of  good  order,  in  which  obedience 
is  prompt,  and  as  it  were  a  matter  of  pleasure, 
have  not  been  made  such  to  any  extent,  b^  the 
virtues  of  the  rod.  A  different  kind  of  influ- 
ence has  operated ;  in  some  this  instrument  has 
not  been  introduced  at  all.  With  the  full  con- 
viction that  the  use  of  it  is  an  evil,  yet  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  less  evil  than  insubordination  in 
school.  There  are  respectable  teachers  vvhp 
cannot  in  all  instances  sustain  their  authority 
without  resort  to  it;  I  know  not  but  some  may 
do  it ;  certain  it  is  thej  can  do  it  in  some  places 
— possibly  in  all.  This  however,  so  far  as  my 
olMervation  has  extended,  is  yet  a  matter  of  ex- 
periment. 

I  am  apprehensive  from  what  I  have  observed, 
that  there  is  danger  that  teachers,  in  their  anx- 
iety to  refrain  from  this  vulgar  mode^f  punish- 
ment, may  in  some  instances  run  into  another 
extreme  by  which  they  measurably  compromise 
their  authority.  They  have  recourse  to  a  spe- 
cies of  coaxing  or  flattery,  which  tends  very 
much  to  weaken  their  authority  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  scholar.  The  impression  is  made 
upon  his  mind—an  impression  that  he  very 
readily  receives,  that  the  teacher  does  not  really 
expect  to  exact  implicit  confidence,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  is  not  under  obligation  to  render 
it.  Now  in  dispensing  with  the  rod,  the 
teacher  does  not  surrender  one  iota  of  his  au- 
thority. He  is  only  supposed  to  resort  to  a  be^ 
ter  mode  of  effectually  sustaining  it.  Some  teach- 
ers will  tell  you  they  never  punish ;  yet  they 
pull  or  cuflf  the  ears,  pull  the  hair,  throw  vio- 
lently upon  the  floor,  and  resort  to  other  similar 
modes  of  correction.  This  is  the  most  excep- 
tionable kind  of  corporal  punishment. 

LORENZO  PARSONS, 
Dept.  Supt.  Chautauque  county. 

WtMtfiildf  Sept.  30,  1842. 

CHENANGO  COUNTY. 

MiCANS   or  IMPROVINO  THE   SCHOOLS. 

This  can  be  done  by  building  good  and  con- 
venient school  houses,  taking  care  that  they 
have  the  necessary  appendages,  providing  the 
necessary  fuel,  apparatus,  &c.  employing  teach- 


ers that  are  qualified  and  none  other,  and  by  a 
thorough  supervision  and  inspection  of  the 
schools  by  the  inspectors,  deputy  superinten- 
dents, and  the  inhabitants  themselvet.  But  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  and  the  dis- 
tricts in  most  cases  are  small,  they  have  hardly 
the  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  a.  school, 
even  for  the  length  of  time  required  by  law  to 
entitle  them  to  a  share  of  the  public  money.  If 
a  male  teacher  of  the  requisite  qualifications  is 
employed,  an  enlargement  of  the  districts  seems 
to  be  necessary.  This,  in  many  cases,  can  be 
done  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  know  of  sec- 
tions of  this  county,  where  three,  and  in  some 
instances,  four  districts  can  be  united  in  one, 
without  any  serious  inconvenience  to  any  one, 
while  the  public  generally  would  be  ^r cat- 
ty benefitted  by  it.  True,  some  individuals 
would  have  further  to  go  to  get  to  school,  but 
from  this  union  of  strength  they  could  command 
funds  suflScient  to  enanre  a  good  school  at  all 
times.  But  if  a  union  of  districts  cannot  be  ef- 
fected, the  expenses  might  be  greatly  lessened 
and  the  moral  and  literary  character  of  the 
schools  greatly  enhanced,  by  employing  females. 
An  objection  to  this,  however,  is  that  while  fe- 
males are  better  calculated  than  males,  to  deal 
with  children  under  the  age  of  12  or  15,  they  are 
not  so  well  calculated  to  instruct  male  pupils 
Crom  15  to  20  and  upwards.  But  this  objection 
can  be  removed  by  establishing  in  every  town 
a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  taught  by  males, 
to  accommodate  all  male  scholars  of  the  last 
named  ages,  leaving  the  younger  pupils  to  be 
taught  by  females  in  the  districts  as  they  now 
are.  If  some  plan  of  this  kind  could  be  adopted 
and  schools  could  be  established  on  the  common 
school  system  J  by  dividing  a  town  into  two,three 
or  more  districts,  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire, where  all  the  larger  class  of  pupils  might 
be  instructed,  it  is  believed  the  progress  of  pu- 
pils generally  would  be  greatly  increased,  while 
the  expenses  of  the  system  would  be  diminish- 
ed. Male  pupils  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  or  twelve  years  of  age,  might  walk  two  or 
three  miles  to  a  good  school,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty. 

Something  seems  necessary  to  be  done  to  raise 
our  schools  from  the  condition  in  which  they 
now  are,  and  phice  them  in  the  condition  they 
should  be,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  parents 
who  have  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  ofi*-^ 
spring,  who  wish  for  happiness  and  repose  in 
subsequent  life,and  who  love  their  couaU7,will 
^ve  this  subject  the  consideration  which  its 
importance  requires  at  their  hands. 

ROSWELL  K.  BOURNE, 

Dept.  Supt.  of  Com.  Schools  of  Chenango  co. 

PUcher,  Sept,  IQth,  1842. 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

CHARACTER   OF  TEACHERS. 

t  shall  divide  teachers  in  reference  to  their 
qualifications,  into  four  classes  :  The  first  class 
is  composed  of  those  teach  era  who  combine  the 
ability  to  impart  instruction  in  a  plain,  varied 
and  interesting  manner,  and  the  ability  to  go- 
vern, which  consists  mainly  in  interesting,  and 
making  permanent  the  interest  of  the  pu- 
pils, with  a  consistent  and  abiding  conviction  of 
the  high  responsibilities  and  important  duties 
involved  in  the  office  of  instructor.    The  se- 
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cond  class  consists  of  those  who  perhaps  attach 
as  much  importance  to  the  business  of  teaching, 
and  are  as  anxious  to  excel,  or  rather  to  become 
successful  teachers,  and  labor  with  untiring 
and  commendable  zeal;  but  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient experience,  natural  tact,  or  ability,  fail  in 
some  points,  but  are  generally  acceptable  teach- 
ers. The  third  class  is  of  those  possessing 
much  ability  not  brought  into  requisition,  who 
teach  while  they  abhor  the  business;  because 
with  them  it  is  the  easiest  way  to  make  money. 
Some  of  these  have  sufficient  principle,  others 
sufficient  pride  to  induce  them  to  do  their  duty; 
whUe  others  labor  as  little  as  possible,  and 
dread  the  calls  of  visiters  and  inspectors,  dig- 
nifying them  with  the  name  o^inttr toper $.  The 
fourth  class  of  teachers  are  those  who  are  to- 
tally unfit  for  the  business,  and  contrive  to  while 
away  the  time  in  a  monotonous  series  of  most 
melancholj  exercises  of  some  of  the  physical 
ur^ns,  without  ever  disturbing  the  death-like 
«iuiet  of  the  mental  energies.  Of  this  class  I 
say  nothing,  fearing  this  is  not  a  case  where 
endurance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Of  the  first 
mentioned  class  there  -are  only  about  20;  of  the 
second  class  there  are  about  100;  of  the  third 
class  about  50;  of  the  fourth  class  about  30. 

The  demand  for  good  teachers  is  increasing, 
and  higher  wages  are  offered  than  formerly. — 
Many  districts,  where  the  people  were  satisfied 
with  cheap  and  incompetent  teachers,  now  de- 
mand good  teachers  and  offer  good  compensa- 
tion. Cheap  teachers  are  not  considered  the 
best  teachers. 

LIBRARIES. 

In  the  libraries  of  this  county  there  are  about 
eight  thousand  volumes.  In  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts they  are  highly  valued,well  preserved,  and 
much  read.  In  some  districts  they  are  abused ; 
being  lent  out  without  having  been  covered, 
they  become  much  worn,  and  the  bindin^^  being 
miserable,  is  soon  spoiled.  In  some  districts, 
where  they  are  covered  with  cambric,  tliough 
much  used,  they  are  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. In  comparatively  lew  libraries  are  the 
books  covered.  In  some  they  are  covered  when 
purchased,  but  were  coverless  in  one  week, 
and  have  been  so  since.  I  have  told  the  libra- 
rians that  unless  they  were  covered  I  should  re- 
port every  case  of  delinquency  to  the  Depart- 
ment. In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  books 
have  all  been  read  by  the  reading  part  of  the 
districts,  and  sometimes  half,  one-third,  and 
frequently  all  the  books  are  in  circulation.  ,In 
the  joint  library  of  this  village  there  are  over 
one  thousand  volumes,  with  an  average  circula- 
tion of  one  hundred  volumes.  The  books  are 
beautifully  covered,  and  the  affairs  of  the  libra- 
ry well  managed. 

D.  S.  T.  DOUGLASS, 

Deputy  Superintendent, 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY . 

S1001.  or  TKACBuro  adopted  in  the  schools. 

With  some  exceptions  the  teachers  have  been 
superficial  in  their  manner  of  instructing; 
and  although  they  differ  in  many  respects,  yet 
the  greater  proportion  of  them  agree  in  not  re- 
quiring their  pupils  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
their  studies  for  themselves,  do  not  teach  them 
how  to  learn  in  lach  a  manner  at  to  apply  their 


knowledge  to  the  best  advantage,  in  being 
useful  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  their  feU 
low  creatures,  by  adapting  that  knowledge  to  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  hfei  but  confine  their 
attention  to  the  book,  and  in  too  many  instancet 
hear  the  lesson  without  giving  any  explanation 
to  the  scholar  or  any  illustration  of  the  exer- 
cise, and  the  scholar  leaves  the  teacher  without 
receiving  any  benefit  from  the  recitation.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  faults  of  teachers  is, 
that  they  do  not  illustrate  the  different  rules 
of  arithmetic  or  grammar,  as  much  as  they 
ought,  but  permit  their  classes  to  pass  over 
their  lessons  instead  of  understanding  them,  or 
giving  evidence  of  a  perfect  knowledge  by  a  pro- 
per explanation,  pointing  out  a  reason  for  each 
operation.  Another  fault  in  most  teachers  is, 
their  failure  to  convey  a  instruction  to  the 
scholars  in  language  suitable  to  their  capaci- 
ties; the  child  not  understanding  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  takes  no  interest  in  the  exercise, 
and  receives  no  instruction  or  advantage.  Ano- 
ther obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  our 
common  schools  is, that  scholars  are  advanced  too 
fast.not  understanding  their  lessons  as  they  pro- 
ceed, and  are  put  into  studies  above  their  capa- 
city^ and  bein^  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
subject  of  their  lessons,  make  no  progress,  thus 
not  only  wasting  their  time  and  the  means  of 
improvement,  but  become  discouraged,  and  nev- 
er make  that  proficiency  which  they  would  have 
made  if  they  had  not  been  improperly  taught 
when  commencing  their  education.  I  have 
seen  scholars  who  were  studying  philosophy 
and  algebra  that  could  not  bound  their  own 
town,  read  intelligibly  or  even  spell  correctly. 
But  there  are  some  exceptions;  there  are  some 
teachers  'Who  understand  their  profession,  and 
have  the  ability  to  instruct  and  commune  with 
their  pupils;  who  correctly  explain  the  ele- 
ments to  their  scholars,  and  proceed  regularly, 
thoroughly  investigating  every  principle  in  the 
vaiious  branches  of  study,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  scholar  is  capable  of  compreheng  it,  and 
the  mind  expands  as  the  different  subjects  are 
unfolded,  the  scholar  becomes  interested  and 
the  improvement  is  rapid, — beyond  our  antici- 
pations. 

condition  or  the  school  houses. 

Perhaps  the  best  barometer  to  ascertain  the 
importance  attached  to  the  cause  of  education, 
and  the  interest  manifested  towards  it,  by  any 
community,  is  the  school  house  ;  and  certainly 
nothing  affords  more  'tangible  evidence  of  the 
want  of  interest  exhibited  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  county,  towards  district  schools,  than 
the  number  school  houses  in  a  dilapidated  state 
which  are  still  occupied  though  entirely  unfit  for 
schools.  In  some  the  broken  windows  are 
nailed  up  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  admit  the 
wet  and  keep  out  the  light  in  many  instan- 
ces hats  are  used  to  supply  the  place  of  boards 
and  glass,  as  more  convenient,  not  only  to  keep 
out  the  cold  and  keep  in  the  heat,  but  can  be 
moved  with  less  exertion.  Some  have  the  doors 
broken  off  from  the  hinges  and  then  broken  to 
pieces,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  secure 
the  tenement  from  being  occupied  in  the  night 
as  a  stable;  in  others  the  clapboards  are  wanting 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  admit  the  pupils  with- 
out the  inconvenience  of  opening  and  shutting 
the  door.    The  roofs  of  some  are  so  destitute  of 
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•hinglet  that  rain,  and  in  winter  mmw,  it  admit- 
ted in  such  qnantities  as  to  cause  the  plastering  to 
faU,  and  leave  a  free  circnlation  of  air  through 
root  and  wall  overhead.  Others  are  in.  such 
condition  that  the  scholars  cannot  he  warm  or 
ccmfortahle  in  ordinary  weather,  in  the  winter. 
Others  are  in  such  a  situation,,  that  a  good 
teacher  will  not  engage  In  the  school  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  house.  Others  again 
are  located  in  a  place,  the  most  unpleasant  for 
children,  near  a  swamp  or  marsh,  as  the  land 
there  is  of  the  least  value,  or  on  some  bleak  sum- 
mit, rendered  inaccessible  by  ice  or  si^owa  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  in  winter,  or  on 
the  north  side  of  a  hill,  the  last  place  which 
should  be  selected  as  a  site  for  a  school  house, 
with  no  play  ground  to  make  it  a  pleasant  retreat 
for  children.  And  a  privy  is  ccmsidered  as  such 
an  unnecessary  appendage  to  a  school  house, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  towns  in  this  county 
that  have  none  m  them.  In  other  towns  they 
are  not,  I  regret  to  say^'in  a  much  better  situa- 
tion, on  account  of  their  being  kept  in  such  a 
miserable  condition.  But  there  are  districts 
which  have  large  and  commodious  school  houses, 
kept  in  good  repair,  with  seats  furnished  with 
backs  for  the  smaller  scholars,  and  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  comfortable 
for  the  whole  school.  The  room  being  ventila- 
ted in  the  proper  manner,  by  lowering  the  up- 
per sash  of  the  windows,  to  let  the  impure  air 
pass  off  and  to  protifct  the  children  from  cur- 
rents of  air;  these  have  a  good  supply  of  fuel  for 
winter,  wood  sawed  and  piled  up  in  the  wood- 
house,  ready  for  use.  and  a  good  well  of  pure 
water  near,  with  nt  accommodations  for  the 
children  to  enjoy  exercise. 

GEirERAL   REMAKKS. 

There  is  evideotlj  an  improvement  in  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  district  schools 
in  this  county.  In  many  districts  a  higher  grade 
in  the  qualification  of  teachers  is  required;  and 
the  people  realize  tha^  the  character  of  the 
school  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of 
the  teachers.  Acting  upon  this  opinion,  the  ser- 
vices of  those  teachers  are  secured  who  can  ac- 
complish something  more  than  merely  in- 
struct the  young,  in  the  first  principles  of  an 
edacation; — who  inspire  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
believing  the  object  of  school  instruction  is  to 
implant  in  the  vouthful  mind  a  desire  for  im- 
provement, and  to  teach  things  and  not  words. 
But  still  there  is  verj  much  to  be  done.  In  some 
districts  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the 
subject  of  our  schools,  some  wishing  to  employ 
a  teacher  who  is  well  qualified,  and  others  act- 
ing upon  the  principle  that  a  cheap  teacher  will 
answer  and  endeavor  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
those  who  want  a  good  school;  thus  causing  a 
division,  and  the  consequence  is  they  have  no 
school  for  half  of  the  time,  and  the  school  while 
continued  is  often  worse  than  none.  In  many 
schools,  the  scholars  are  so  irregular  in  their 
attendance  that  they  make  but  little  ox  no  profi. 
ciency  in  their  studies.  Another  evil  loudly 
complained  of  is  the  variety  of  text  books. 
Teachers  cannot  classify  their  scholars;  in  nu- 
merous instances,  there  are  as  many  different 
books  as  scholars;  thus  preventing  any  arrange, 
ments  of  pupils  into  classes,  obliging  the  teach- 
er to  hear  each  scholar  separately,  the  recita- 
tions being  gone  through  in  a  hurried  manner. 


without  having  any  opportunity  of  explaining 
or  illustrating  the  lesson. 

That  a  more  thorough  examination  of  teach- 
ers and  schools  is  required,  in  order  to  promote 
their  welfare,  is.  evident;  and  until  this  is  ac- 
complished, our  schools  will  not  flourish,  and  af- 
ford suitable  means  for  the  improvement  of  the 
juvenile  mind,  or  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
the  community. 

DAVID  G;  WOODIN, 

Dept,  Supt.  Com.  Schools  of  Columbia  Co. 

JluiterlUz,  Sept,  29,  1842. 

CORTLAND  COUNTY. 

METHOD   OF  TEACHHTO. 

The  cardinal,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
universal  defect  in  the  system  of  teaching  in  our 
schools,  consists  in  a  constant  appeal  made  to 
the  memory,  instead  of  the  understanding — the 
thinking  and  reflective  faculties.  The  higher 
powers  of  the  mind  are  thus  not  called  into  ac- 
tion. Mere  names  or  facts,  isolated  from  their 
meanings  and  logical  connexions,  though  stam- 
ped in  characters  seemingly  indelible,  on  the 
memory,  are  soon  swept  away  by  the  abrasion 
of  that  mighty  current  of  incidents  which  fill  up 
the  sum  of  human  life>  and  if  retained,  to  what 
end  ?  The  boy  who  has  been  shewn  merely 
mechanically,  how  to  obtain  the  answer  to  hit 
problem,  though  he  should  be  able  in  after  life 
to  recollect  the  process,  so  far  as  that  particular 
problem  is  concerned,  is  as  incapable  as  he 
would  otherwise  have  been,  of  solving  other 
questions  resting  on  principles  precisely  analo* 
gous.  Instead  of  a  principle,  he  learned  a  fact 
— a  mere  fact,  barren  and  worthless  for  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  life. 

I  do  not  believe  the  full  and  glaring  extent  of 
the  evil  here  complained  of,  is  known  to  the 
proprietors  of  our  schools.  It  was  not  certainly 
by  myself,  before  the  execution  of  official  duties 
forced  upon  me  the  painful  discovery.  If  the 
evil  is  generally  understood,  its  consequences 
would  seem  to  be  but  very  imperfectly  appreci- 
ated. Take,  for  example,  the  study  of  our  lan- 
guage. The  pupil  is  taught  to  spell  words — to 
read  words — and  as  if  to  carry  absurdity  to  its 
climax,  to  parse  words — utterly  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  those  words  !  Not  only  their  pre- 
C!se  (lefinitions  are  not  known,  but  in  the  words 
not  in  common  colloquial  use,  in  most  instances 
no  approximation  to  their  meaning  can  be  giv- 
en. And,  as  would  be  the  natural  inference, 
where  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  this  igno- 
rance is  not  confined  to  the  pupil.  Many  teach- 
ers of  much  experience,  and  respectable  reputa- 
tion, when  called  upon  to  define  the  words  they 
have  pronounced  for  spelling,  heard  read,  and 
heard  parsed  for  twenty  years,  fail  utterly ! 

Resolvable  to  the  same  radical  error  in  the 
theory  of  teaching,  the  want  of  a  systematic  ha- 
bit  of  familiar  explanation  and  demonstration, 
of  analysis  and  synthesis,  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  pupil,  is  observable  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  science  pursued  in  our  schools.  In 
arithmetic,  for  example,  though  the  black-board 
hangs  in  the  school-room,  it  was  rarely  used  for 
explanation  or  demonstration,  when  I  entered 
upon  my  ofiScial  duties.  The  ability  to  explain 
and  elucidate  is  one  of  the  highest  and  rarest 
accomplishments  of  the  teacher,  and  one  which 
does  not  always  accompany  the  highest  grade 
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of  scientific  attainment.  The  evils  which  resnlt 
from  its  disuse  in  schools  are  obvious.  Un- 
practised by  the  teacher,  the  more  intricate 
propositions  in  the  higher  branches  of  study  are 
not  clearly  grasped  by  the  yet  untrained  mind 
of  the  pupil  J  unpractised  by  the  pupib,  in  the 
first  place,  the  teacher  can  have  no  surety  that 
the  proposition  is  fully  mastered  by  the  learn- 
er; and  in  the  second,  if  so  mastef ed,  that  the  im- 
pression on  the  understanding  and  memory  are 
sufficiently  clear  and  well  defined  to  be  perma- 
nent. No  scholar  can  be  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  mind  will  often  grasp  with  seeming 
cleamessi  Uie  solution  or  demonstration  given 
by  another,  yet  if  left  here,  will  subsequently 
find  itself  utterly  unable  to  repeat  the  steps  of 
that  solution ;  and  the  Indistinct  perception  of 
the  truth  will  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer  until 
entirely  lost. 

oovsamcxifT  and  discipline. 

That  the  government  of  the  school  should  be 
a  moral  government,  instead  of  one  of  mere 
force;  that  the  higher  and  better  parts  of  the 
child's  nature  should  be  appealed  to,  to  keep 
him  in  the  path  of  duty,  instead  of  his  dread  of 
bodily  suffering,  is  a  truth  much  more  generally 
recognized  ancf  acted  upon  than  formerly.    The 

Practice  of  laying  down  a  set  of  rules,  or  by- 
iws,for  the  regulation  of  the  school,  and  using 
the  rod  or  the  ferule  for  every  infraction  of 
them,  the  only  gradation  in  punishment  being 
in  the  number  of  the  blows  inflicted,  Is  fast 
wearing  away.  So  far  as  severity  or  laxity  of 
discipline  is  concerned,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  those  terms,  more  err  on  the  side  of  the 
latter  than  the  former.  Yet,  among  those  who 
incline  to  neither  extreme  of  bad  eovernment,  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  decided  instance  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

The  mild,  dignified  and  uniform  exterior,  the 
same  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  under  every 
change  of  circumstance;  the  earnest  an  I  ever 
manifest  solicitude  in  the  pupil's  welfare  ;  the 
kind  and  well  timed  word  of  encouragement  to 
the  well-doer;  the  no  less  kind,  and  the  fervent 
appeal  to  the  moral  sense,  the  pride  and  the 
feelings  of  the  wrong-doer;  the  cool,  patient, 
and  strictly  equitable  examination,  and  subse- 
quent punishment  in  cases  of  gross  delinquency; 
how  rarely  do  we  find  qualities  and  practices 
like  these  united  in  the  same  person  ? 

There  are,  in  fhct,  very  few  teachers  who 
properly  appreciate  the  high  importance  of  a 
correct  system  of  school  government,  or  have 
given  to  the  subject  an3rthing  like  a  proper  de- 
gree of  investigation  and  reflection.  And  the 
public  have  investigated  and  considered  the  sub- 
ject still  less.  With  both,  the  mere  preserva- 
tion of  a  certain  degree  of  order,  or  rather,  a 
certain  degree  of  silence  and  submission,  during 
school  hours,  appears  to  be  all  that  is  regarded 
as  coming  within  this  department  of  duty;  and 
it  would  seem  to  matter  little  by  what  means 
subordination  is  preserved,  if  it  can  be  done 


all  intermediate  times,  the  air  and  aspect  of  a 
beast  of  prey  ready  to  pounce  upon  its  victim. 
''  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  whip  of\en,''  is 
the  self-gratulatory  remark  frequently  made  by 
such  men,  **  but  when  I  do,  I  make  a  business 
of  it." 

That  order  and  obedience  are  the  first  aim  of 
school  government,  is  most  true.  That  it  i# 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  scholar,  for  its 
effects  on  his  mind  and  character,  as  well  as  oo 
his  present  liters ry  progress,  is  a  proposition 
which  will  never  be  disputed  by  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence. But  in  seeurinj;  this  end^  the  teacher 
should  never  forget  that  he  is  dealing  with  mo- 
ral and  accountable  beings.  Children  are  capa- 
ble of  understanding  and  appreciating  the  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong,  far  earlier 
in  life  than  is  generally  supposed.  Appealing 
to  these  considerations,  teaches  the  child  self 


respect.  ''Treat  him  like  a  man,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  he  will  attempt  to  act  up  to  the 
character  thas  assigned  him.  I  have  seen  a 
boy  who  had  been  pronounced  an  incorrigible 
reprobate,  and  fiogged  almost  into  a  state  of 
physical  callousness,  become  dutiful,  affection- 
ate, and  emulous  in  the  path  of  duty,  by  a  new 
teacher  assuming  the  control  of  him,  who  com- 
menced by  treatmg  and  trusting  him  as  if  he  had 
never  departed  from  that  path.  The  teacher 
who  assumes  the  charge  of  a  school  should  for- 
tify his  mind  vdth  more  than  '*  triple  brass" 
against  the  entrance  of  those  prejudices  against 
^rtieular  pupils,  which  injudicious  persons  are 
usoaQy  found  so  witling  to  instil  into  him,  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  they  are  friendly  cautions. 
And  should  there  be  those,  who  by  their  own  or 
by  the  fault  of  their  teachers,  have  become  har- 
dened and  are  prone  to  disobey,  they  should , 
beyond  all  question,  be  objects  of  peculiar  cha- 
rity and  forbearance-r-of  the  gentle  and  attract- 
ivelnflences  of  sympathy  and  kindness.  Where 
force  has  been  tried  and  failed  to  break  the 
stubbornness  of  the  disposition,  its  continuance 
only  hardens,  as  pouAding  hardens  steel;  the 
attempt  should  then  be  made  to  fuse  the  feelings 
of  the  offender  in  the  crucible  of  love. 

That  the  rod  must  be  resorted  to  in  some  ex- 
treme cases,  cannot  be  denied.  Its  use  is  sanc- 
tioned by  intelligent  experience,  and  if  it  were 
wanting,  the  high  authority  of  inspiration.  But 
I  hold  the  following  to  be  well  established  prin- 
ciples: That  it  should  not  be  used,  except  as  a 
last  resort,  and  after  all  other  suitable  means 
have  failed;  that  its  use  should  never  be  threat- 
ened, as  "  do  this,  or  I  will  whip  you,^*  or  con- 
sidered the  common  and  only  penalty  of  offence; 
that  it  is  better  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  to 
to  keep  the  rod  out  of  sight,  as  if  it  were  ex- 
pected and  anticipated  that  it  would  never  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  it. 

Grotesque  punishments,  calculated  to  expose 
the  offender  to  laughter  and  derision,  though 
fVequently  very  effectual  in  deterring  from  the 
repetition  of  the  offence,  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
profitable.    They  blunt  the  sensibilities  and  de- 


without  too  ^eat  a  severity  and  frequency  of ;  grade  the  pupil  in  his  own  estimation     With 


corporal  discipline.  If  it  is  effected  by  hiring, 
by  scolding,  by  threatening,  or  by  a  mixture  of 
aU  three,  it  is  all  the  same ;  and  I  have  seen 
teachers  who  were  regarded  as  prodigies  of 
successful  ffovernment,  who  kept  their  pupils 
in  a  state  of  crouching  alarm,  by  occasional  in- 
stances of  terrible  severity,  and  by  wearing  at 


what  hope  of  success  could  the  higher  and  bet- 
ter feelings  and  principles  of  the  child  be  invok- 
ed, who  had  just  been  treated  as  if  he  possessed 
none,  and  made  to  play  the  ape,  for  the  diver- 
sion and  scorn  of  his  fellows? 

The  best  method  to  keep  children  orderly  in 
schools  is,  as  a  general  rule,  to  keep  them  em- 
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ployed  and   amTised.     Shtjuld  any  reasonable 
man  expect  Ihe  child  of  five  or  six  years,  or  in- 
deed of  any  age,  to  sit  bolt  upright  for  three 
"wrhole  hoars,  except  daring  one  or  two  recita- 
tions of  ^ve  minates  each,  and  a  play  spell  of 
abont  the  same  length  t     Should  the  scholar, 
daring  the  remaining  two  hoars  and  three-qnar- 
ters,  be  required  to  sit  immovable  and  silent  as 
a  statae,  with  the  mind  and  body  equally  unem- 
ployed, and  this  too,  on  a  seat,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, too  high  to  allow  his  feet  to  reach  the 
floor,  with  no  back  to  it,  or  one  which  is  entirely 
perpendicular  f    Let  him  who  thinks  so,  try  the 
effects  of  such  an  experiment  on  himself.  There 
«re  innumerable  devices  hj  which  the  teacher 
t>f  tact  can  divert  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  and 
preserve  th'em  from  lethargy  on  the  one  hand, 
Had  disorder  ,unea8iness  or  mischief  on  the  other. 
More  frequent  play  spells,  in  the  case  of  very 
small  children  ;   permitting  them  to  stand  on 
their  feet  when  fatigued  j  the  use  of  slates  to 
form  letters  or  pictures,  and  a  thousand  inde- 
scribable expedients,  conduce  to  this  end,  and 
add  to  the  happiness,  progress,  and  the  physical 
health  of  the  pupil.    When  it  actually  becomes 
necessary  to  directly  punish  with  the  rod,  the 
eircumstances  of  the  ca»e  should  be  coolly  and 
patiently  inquired  into  j  ^thc  decision  or  sentence 
proHOuneed  without  anger,  and  on  strict  princi- 
ples* of  equity;  and  the  penalty  inflicted  as 
though  it  were  a  painful  but  unavoidable  duty. 
When  revenge  nerved  the  arm  and  anger  gives 
impetus  to  the  blow,  and  when  these  passions 
speak   their  revolting   language    through  the 
countenance  and  the  words  of  the  misnamed 
in«tructer,  it  requires  no  vaticinatory  spirit  to 
foretell  the  effects  of  his  ministrations — of  the 
living  example^  opposed  though  it  may  be,  to 
the  dead  preceDt. 

AGENTS  OPESATING  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP 

THE   SCHOOLS. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  great  preventive  of 
popular  co-operation,  is  popular  apathy,  or  ra- 
ther a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of 
-snch  co-operation.  It  is  common  to  charge  the 
inactivity  of  the  people  in  educational  matters, 
entirely  to  indifference  in  reference  to  the  whole 
subject,  in  other  words,  indifference  to  the  good 
of  their  offspring.  Observation  has  brought  me 
to  a  different  conclusion.  That  there  are  in- 
stances of  stolid  and  brutal  indifference ;  that 
there  are  occasional  instances  of  those  who  are 
so  ignorant  themselves  as  to  be  entirely  insensi- 
ble to  the  benefits  of  education,  is  no  doubt  true. 
But  having  again  and  again  seen  the  tear  of  un- 
controllable emotion  start  from  the  eves  of  those 
pronounced  the  most  callous  and  indifferent,  at 
even  the  casual  praise  bestowed  on  the  progress 
and  attainments  of  their  children  ;  having  again 
and  again  listened  to  the  earnest  and  feeling 
promise  *'  to  thereafter  discharge  the  duties 
which  a  parent  owes  to  the  schools,"  from  not 
only  those  who  are  usually  the  most  active  in 
such  matters,  but  from  men  even  whose  entrance 
into  the  school-room  excited  a  smile  of  wonder 
and  derision,  I  have  learned  to  be  slow  in  arri- 
ving at  that  conclusion  which  pronounces  a  /a- 
ther  or  mother  ever  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
their  offspring.  The  people  at  large  have  not 
been  taught  that  they  have  a  duty  and  a  labor 
to  perform  in  this  matter,  or  brought  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  can  to  effectiuUly  aid  in  the 


advancement  of  education.  'Many  of  them  ori- 
ginally the  pioneers  in  an  untrod  wilderness, 
few  or  none  of  the'm  having  possessed  early  ad- 
vantages at  all  equal  to  those  which  their  la- 
bors and  their  privations  have  procui'ed  for 
their  children,  they  little  dream  that  they  can 
become  the  efficient  coadjutors  of  scholars  and 
educationists,  in  the  high  task  of  improving  our 
common  school  system;  still  less,  that  their  co- 
operation would  prove  the  mightiest  lever  of 
educational  progress.  To  correct  this  error, 
and  enlist  this  co-operation,  I  conceive  to  be  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  of  a  deputy 
superintendent. 

The  District  School  Journal. — ^This  valuable 
publication,  containing  in  a  condensed  form  the 
most  important  educational  statistics  and  infor- 
mation of  the  day,  and  hj  a  beneficent  provision 
in  our  laws,  seat  gratuitously  to  every  school 
district  in  the  state,  is  doin^  an  incredible 
amount  of  good,  in  popularizing  a  species  of 
knowledge  so  important,  and  hiSLberto  so  little 
attended  to  ;  and  by  keeping  every  portion  of 
the  state  advertised  of  the  educational  improve- 
ments, discoveries,  etc.,- made  in  the  most  fa- 
vored regions  of  it.  and  in  other  countries.  As 
the  vehicle  of  the  official  communications  of  the 
Superintendent,  it  possesses  a  peculiar  value  to 
all  in  any  way  connected  wilk  our  common 
schools.  Yet  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  there  are 
districts  in  Cortland  county  wiiich  do  not  take 
this  paper  IVem  the  post-once.  The  prejudices 
and  misapprehensions  which  have  existed  in  re- 
lation to  it,  are  however  fast  wearing  away. 

AGENTS    OPERATING  AGAINST   THE    IMPROVE- 

s 

MENT   OF  OUR    SCHOOLS. 

Districtt  t4fo  large  or  too  small. — In  densely 
populated  districts^  particularly  in  villages,  the 
school  is  frequently  entirely  too  large  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  single  teacher,  and 
in  sparsely  populated  country  districts,  the  op- 
posite evil  prevails.  In  the  former,  the  over- 
tasked teacher  has  no  time  to  do  jnstice  to  his 
school.  ^Every  suggestion  for  improvement  is 
met,  and  necessarily  so,  with  the  plea  of  a  want 
of  time.  Every  exercise  is  hurried,  and  the 
proper  explanations  or  illustrations  are  entirely 
precluded.  Schools  in  many  of  our  villages,  are 
kept  in  this  condition  for  years,  from  a  reluc- 
tance to  weaken  them  by  division.  If  the  dis- 
trict is  divided,  and  as  it  would  generally  result, 
two  small  ones  formed  out  of  it,  the  expense  of 
maintaining  two  highly  qualified  male  teachers, 
becomes  onerous.  The  gradation  or  union  sys- 
tem offers  a  ready  and  unexpensive  method  of 
obviating  the  effects  of  an  over-crowded  school, 
without  falling  into  the  opposite  difficulty.  By 
placing  the  advanced  scholars  under  a  teacher 
of  corresponding  attainments,  and  the  smaller 
under  a  female  teacher  whoso  services  can  be 
more  cheaply  obtained,  and  who  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  teach  them,  the  progress  of  both  de- 
partments is  sufficiently  accelerated  to  far  more 
than  compensate  for  the  small  additional  ex- 
pense. Strange  as  it  may  appear,  a  system, 
the  benefits  of  which  would  seem  to  be  so  obvi- 
ous, is  too  great  an  innovation  on  long  estab- 
lished customs,  to  be  introduced  without  diffi- 
culty. Crowded  districts  continue  to  sub- 
mit to  the  disadvantages  of  their  situation, 
or  prostrate  their  energie9,  itnd  place  it  out  of 
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their  ^omtt  to  rapport  tehooUof  the  first  rank, 
bf  dirinon. 

Small  sehoolt  and  weak  districts  are  frequent- 
ly onaToidable,  without  embracing  an  extent  of 
territory  which  would  render  it  difficult  for 
those  living  the  most  remote  to  reach  the  school 
boose,  donng  tbe  more  inclement  periods  of  the 
year.  It  is  doubtless  better  for  tbe  pupil  to 
submit  to  some  inconv«iience,  to  obtain  the  be- 
Befits  of  a  good  school*  than  to  be  furnished  with 
a  poor  one  near  at  hand.  When  the  burthen  of 
supporting  the  teacher  falls  on  a  few,  it  is  rare 
to  nod  a  sufficient  combination  of  wealth  and 
public  spirit,  to  hire  teachers  of  the  first  grade. 
A  short  school  and  a  poor  school,  is  the  too  fre- 
quent result.  The  children  fall  behind,  and  re- 
main behind  those  in  more  favored  sections. 
A  class  of  teachers  spring  up  and  are  retained 
in  these  backward  schools,  which,  as  an  impor- 
tant obstacle  to  the  advance  of  popular  educa- 
tion, demands  a  separate  consideration. 

Poor  T •acker  $  for  Poor  5cAoo/«.— Parents  and 
trustees  are  oAen  found  entertoining  tbe  opin- 
ion  that  a  poorly  qualified  teacher  **  will  answer 
all  tbe  purposes''  for  a  backward  school.  I 
have  been  repeatedly  informed  by  inspectors, 
that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  trustees 
of  these  backward  districts  to  preseht  a  teacher 
conceded ly  deficient,  for  examination,  and  de- 
mand a  certificate  £or  him  almost  as  a  matter  of 
right,  on  the  ground  that  he  is ''  qualified  to 
teach  their  school,  and  they  are  able  to  employ 
DO  other/'  And  inspectors  have  frequently  giv- 
en their  certificates  to  such  appliciints,  on  con- 
dition  that  they  should  teach  a  particdlar  speci- 
fied school  of  this  class ! 

It  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell 
the  inevitable  result  of  views  and  practices  like 
these.  The  backward  school  will  ever  remain 
a  backward  school— the  unqualified  teacher,ever 
unaualifled. 

There  are  no  districts  which  are  unai>ie  to 
maintain  a  female  teacher  of  the  fijrst  gro  le  of 
qualification  Such  are  infinitely  prefera))!e  to 
half.qualified  male  teachers,  in  the  winter  as 
well  as  the  summer  school.  Should  there  be 
those  among  the  older  pupils  so  lost  to  propriety 
and  decency,  as  to  forcibly  resist  the  authority 
of  a  female  teacher,  the  law  arms  trustees  with 
power  to  remove  such  moral  nuisances  from  the 
school.  Should  it  prove  unavoidable,  a  prompt 
exercise  of  this  authority  in  one  or  two  instan- 
ces, would  render  a  further  resort  to  it  unneces- 
sary. 

Change  of  TeacAerf.— The  constant  change  of 
teachers  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  successor  our 
schools.  It  takes  the  teacher  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  first  term  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  capacities,  the  dispositions,  the  springs 
of  action— the  mental  and  moral  idiosvncracies 
of  his  several  pupils,  and  consequently,  of  the 
^^'^'^c  to  be  pursued  and  the  motives  to  be  ad- 
dressed, to  urge  each  one  onward  in  the  path  of 
duty,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Teacher  and  pupil  should  know  each  other,  and 
always  be  able  to  calculate  the  precise  effecu 
of  a  given  hoe  of  conduct,  on  each  other.  When 
all  this  is  accomplished,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
teacher  in  whom  full  confidence  is  reposed, 
what  can  be  the  practical  advantage  of  throw- 
tog  It  away,  and  requiring  the  same  steps 
to  be  retraced,  and  an  equal  amount  of  time 


comparatively  wasted,  before  the  same  experi- 
ence can  be  attained  by  a  new  teacher  ?  No 
idea  can  be  more  erroneous,  or  mischievous  in 
ita  consequences  than  the  one  that  a  frequent 
change  of  teachers  is  neeessary  to  sustain  the 
interest  and  continue  the  advancement  of  the 
pupil.  As  well  might  it  be  asserted  that  the 
hand  skilled  to  touch  every  chord,  to  avoid  its 
discords  and  draw  forth  its  harmonies,  would 
better  be  supplied  by  one  which  is  a  stranger  to 
the  instrument. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  a  teacher 
has  taught  in  the  same  district,  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  index  of  the  estimate  placed  on 
his  services  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  stability  of  character.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  really  qualified  teacher,  it  is 
equally  an  index  of  the  stability  of  his  employ- 
ers. 

pUtentiont  in  School  DUtricU, — It  is  humili- 
ating to  enumerate  contention  between  neigh- 
bors, as  one  of  the  hindrances  to  the  success  of 
our  schools,  or  to  think  that  men  whose  child- 
ren must  drink  at  the  same  common  fountain  of 
knowledge,  should  pollute  and  dry  up  the  wa- 
ters b^  animosities,  often  as  trivial  in  their  in- 
ception as  they  are  desolating  in  their  effecta. 
Yet  that  such  a  state  of  things  exists  with  far 
too  great  frequency— that  the  disease  oftentimes 
assumes  a  chronic  and  almost  incurable  form — 
an  educational  officer  constantly  traversing  the 
school  districts,  holding  intercourse  with  their 
inhabitants,  and  often  compelled  to  act  as  the 
arbiter  of  their  differences,  cannot  but  know. 
It  is  surefy  a  painful  and  revolting  spectacle  to 
witness  neighbors,  men  sometimes  of  conceded 
respectability,  *  banded  against  each  other  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  school,  with  a 
zeal  and  acrimony  equalling  that  of  the  most 
heated  political  factionists,  making  their  first 
annual  struggle  for  ascendancy  at  tbe  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  trustees,  the  defeated 
minority  refusing  to  enter  with  cordiality  into 
the  support  of  the  school,  withdrawing  their 
children  on  frivolous  pretexts,  and  oltentimes 
attempting  to  destroy  tbe  reputation  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  teacher,  yet  black  as  is  the 
picture,  its  counterpart  is  not  wanting  in  noto- 
rious and  undeniable  reality. 

BASIS   or  APPOATIONMENT   OF  THS  SCHOOL 
MONET   IN  THE   DISTRICTS. 

The  basis  of  apportionment  being  made 
to  depend  upon  the  number  of  children  residing 
in  the  several  districts,  without  reference  to  at- 
tendance at  school,  operates  unequally,  and 
gives  to  a  certain  class  of  districta  privileges  not 
enjoyed  by  others.  In  the  country  there  are 
few  children  of  the  proper  age  who  do  not  at- 
tend the  common  schools  during  a  greater  or 
less  period  annually,  and  share  in  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  public  money.  In  villages  where 
there  are  more  who  do  not  attend,  and  where 
other  kinds  of  schools  usually  withdraw  a  con- 
siderable portion,  those  who  attend  tbe  common 
schools  receive  the  benefite  of  a  larger  share  of 
public  money  than  those  do  who  attend  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  by  these  means,  the  village 
schools  become,  in  some  instances,  in  eflfect,  al- 
most or  entirely  free  schools.  It  certainly  would 
produce  a  more  even  and  equitable  distribution 
of  the  schoot  moneys,  to  make  attendance  the 
basis  of  apportionment,  instead  of  mere  resi- 
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^ence.  It  might  not  be  expedieot,  however,  to 
place  the  xntnimum  of  attendance  higher  than 
two  or  three  months,  for  this  purpose. 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL, 
Dept.  Supt.for  Cortland  Co. 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


ELECTION  OP  TRUSTEES, 


We  repoblish  Sec.  12  of  the  new  School  Act,  that 
those  districts  who  choose  Ihese  importaiit  oiBees  in 
the  antnmn,  may  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
•aehools.  Upon  the  trustees  mainlj  depends  ttieir 
improrement ;  with  their  zealous  oo-opention,  the 
district  school  niaj  he  made  the  mirserj  of  an  in- 
telligent, Tirtnous  and  prospcroos  people. 

Sec.  12.  The  trustees  of  each  of  the  sereFal 
school  districts  next  hereafter  to  be  chosen,  shall  be 
4tf1ded  by  lot  into  three  classes,  to  be  numbered  one, 
two  and  three ;  the  term  of  office  of  the  first  class 
Jhall  be  one  jear,  of  the  second,  two.  and  of  the 
third,  three ;  and  one  trustee  only  shall  thereafter 
annnally  be  elected,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for 
three  years,  and  until  a  successor  shall  be  duly  elect- 
ed or  appointed.  In  case  of  a  yaeancy  in  the  office 
«f  either  of  the  trustees,  daring  the  period  for 
which  he  or  they  shall  have  been  respeotiyely  elect- 
ed, the  person  or  persons  chosen  or  appointed  to  fill 
such  vacancy  shall  hold  the  office  only  for  the  unex- 
pired term  so  becoming  vacant. 

LIBRARY  MONEY.    , 


We  call  the  attention  of  tmstees  to  the  following 

important  provision  of  the  School  Law : 

Sec  IS.  And  no  portion  of  the  library  money  shall 
be  apportioned  or  paid  to  any  district  or  part  of  a 
district,  nnless  it  shall  appear  fro^n  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  tmstees,  that  tlie  library  money  re- 
ceived at  the  last  preceding  apportiomnent  was  doly 
expended  according  to  law,  «n  or  before  the  first 
day  of  October  subsequent  to  such  apportionment. 


METHODS  OP  TEACHING. 


The  rote  method,  the  mere  repetttion  of  words, 
althongh  the  worst,  is  the  most  common  in  onr 
schools.  It  appears  most  frequently  b  teachmg 
pmnmnr,  where  technical  rules  are  often  applied 
with  exactness  to  the  difficult  poetry  of  Milton  and 
Thomson,  by  pupils  who  cannot  write  a  simple 
jentence  without  violating  the  most  common  prin- 
ciples of  hinguage;  and  the  same  evil  pervades  to 
some  extent;  every  branch  of  edncation.  What  is 
in  the  book  is  recited ,  bat  not  nnderstood;  the  memory 
is  often  crowded  with  facts,  that  lie  lilce  foreign 
substances  in  the  mind,  hnparting  no  vigor  to  its 
lacnlties,  because  not  asMmilating  with  the  knowl- 
edge ahready  acquired. 

To  break  up  this  slavish  dependence  upon  the  book, 

to  awaken  curiosity,  animate  and   gnide  inquiry, 

form  habits  of  thinking  sonndly,  jndgmg  independ- 

Btly  aid  acting  rightly  r— these  are  the  appropriate. 


the  esseatial  duties  of  the  teacher,  and  until  they 
are  fulfilled,  our  schools  will  continue  to  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  parents  and  philanthropists,  and  betray 
the  highest  interests  of  society. 

To  aid  in  displachig  bad,  and  hitrodnoing  good 
methods  into  our  schools,  is  a  leading  otoect  of  this 
Journal  j  and  in  laboring  to  accomplish  it,  we  have 
presented  the  various  plans  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
of  this  <^untry  and  Europe,  and  we  tmst,  not  with- 
out eSkci,  At  this  tune,  we  sluUl  briefly  desofibe 
an  exercise,  which  we  fonnd  some  years  since  in 
successful  operation,  in  a  small  district  school  in 
Ontario,  and  which  we  have  since  introduced  into 
many  schools  in  this  county  with  gratifying  results. 
Though  orighial  with  the  yonng  teacher  ft'om  whom 
we  borrowed  it,  it  is  ahnost  identical  with  exercis- 
es that  have  long  been  popular  in  the  best  schools  of 
Europe. 

AN  EXERCISE   ON  TOPICS. 

At  the  beghming  of  the  last  half  hour  of  the 
day,  when  the  pnpils  are  usually  too  weary  to  study 
with  much  profit,  and  too  restless  to  be  controlled 
without  difficnlty,  let  the  teacher  by  signal,  direct 
the  books  to  be  put  aside,  and  the  pnpils  to  ar- 
range themselves  conveniently  for  him  to  talk  to 
them  familiarly,  and  for  them  to  reply  in  concert. 
The  teacher  announces  something  familiar  and  inter- 
esting, as  the  subject  of  the  exercise.  Suppose  it  to 
be  iron.  The  children  are  first  asked  to  name  the 
common  metals.  They  reply  iron,  lead ,  copper,  tin , 
sHver,  gold.  Which  arc  the  precious  metals?  What 
is  the  most  nsefnl  metal  ?  What  are  its  nses  T  Or 
what  is  made  of  it  ?  Let  the  children  name  over 
everything  they  know  to  be  made  of  iron,  and  If 
any  of  the  more  apt  scholars  anticipate  the  slower 
minds,  let  the  teacher  so  order  the  exercise  that 
every  child  wilt  impart  all  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sesses. In  this  manner  they  will  be  taught  to  think ; — 
and  the  same  children  who  a  few  moments  since 
were  sluggish,  wayward  and  restless,  will  now  be 
animated  and  happy.  The  teacher  next  tells  them 
some  interesting  focts  about  iron  ;  in  what  state  it 
is  found  ;  how  it  is  separated  from  the  ore  ;  made 
into  steel,  and  of  its  immense  increase  of  value  by 
being  formed  into  the  springs  of  watches,  &c.,  &c. 
The  children  are  then  told  to  write  it  on  the  last 
page  of  their  copy  books  with  the  date  of  the  month. 

A  subject  is  now  given  out  for  the  morrow.  Sup- 
pose it  to  be  salt  This  is  written  on  the  bfaick 
board,  or  on  a  slate  hung  on  the  wall,  in  large  let- 
ters, and  the  children  are  directed  to  come  pre- 
pared to  tell  all  they  know  about  it  ,*— bow,  and 
where  it  is  made?  Where  it  is  found  in  masses? 
Where  there  is  asalt  mountahi?  A  salt  desert? 
What  is  the  comparative  strength  of  our  salt  springs, 
and  of  ocean  brine?  What  are  the  nses  of  salt,  &c., 
Ice.    The  following  day  the  ^xenise  is  attended  to; 
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the  word  written  hi  the  copy  book  and  the  date ; 
and  a  new  sabject  written  on  the  bhick  board.  On 
each  raeceediog  daj  there  shonld  be  a  simifair  exer- 
cise, and  on  the  last  daj  of  the  week,  ail  shonld  be 
rcTiewed. 

The  topics  mnst  be  selected  with  care,  and  rari- 
ed  to  keep  np  the  interest.  The  diflerent  articles  of 
food  and  dress  ;  the  instmcts  of  certain  anhnals  -, 
IXTashington,  Franklin,  tmth,  attention,  &c.  all  are 
well  adapted  to  interest  and  improTc  the  children. 

THE  ADVANTAGES   OF   THIS   EXERCISE. 

It  redeems  a  sixth  part  of  the  school  thne,  the 
last  half  hoar, — ^which  in  a  great  majoritj  of  onr 
schools,  is  almost  lost, — ^making  it  the  most  nsefnl 
and  Uiteresting  portion  of  the  day. 

It  awakens  the  interest  of  the  children  hi  (he  ob- 
jects about  them,  teaclung  them  to  observe  ctosely, 
and  question  freely  of  their  properties  and  uses; 
wliile  every  advance  in  knowledge,  opens  new  sour- 
ces of  thought. 

It  awakens  the  interest  of  the  parents.  The  clilld's 
questions  at  home,  will  compel  the  parent  to  recall 
his  own  knowledge,  and  the  book  will  be  resorted  to, 
to  solve  the  difficulty.  Tlius  au  interest  in  reading  is 
promoted,  and  tlie  District  School  Libraries  are  made 
useful. 

It  compels  the  teacher  to  improve  himself ;  for 
he  must  prepare  for  these  exercise:* ;  it  is  not  all 
laid  down  in  a  book,  with  a  key  to  make  it  easy; 
it  must,  much  of  it,  come  out  of  the  head,  and  un- 
less preparation  is  made,  the  questions  of  the  chil- 
dren will  soon  sound  the  shallows  of  the  teacher's 
ignorance.  A  good  teacher  will  not  like  it  the  less, 
tliat  it  imposes  the  task  of  self  improvement,  and 
since  onr  District  Libraries  furnish  the  means, 
wherever  tlicre  is  zeal  and  fidelity,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  preparing  for  this  exercise. 

And  what  we  deem  most  important,  it  will  force 
the  school  out  of  the  deep  mt  of  routine,  in  which  it 
has  been  draggiag  along  for  so  many  years,  and  by 
makiug  one  ehangc  for  the  better,  make  other  re- 
forms easy. 

At  the  examination,  and  no  school  should  eter 
close  without  an  examination,  the  copy  books  contain- 
ing the  lists  of  topics  should  be  handed  to  the  visitors, 
with  tlie  request  that  they  will  question  the  chil- 
dren. We  have  examined  a  school  where  the  to- 
pics of  seventy  conversations  were  thus  entered,  and 
we  have  seldom  witnessed  so  much  delight  as  beam- 
ed in  the  faces  of  every  parent  present.  They  felt 
that  their  children  hud  learned  something. 

State  Certificates  of  Qualification, 
at  teachers  of  common  schools,  under  the  lOth  sec- 
tion of  the  late  school  act,  liavc  been  granted  to  the 
following  individuals: 

William  W.  Foster,  of  Cortland. 
K^Arch'd  Nichoh,  of  Salisbury,  Herkimer. 


HOW  TO  TEACH. 


Mbany,  July  15,  1843. 
Fbancii  Dwight,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — ^The  objects  of  edncatioa  are,  tor 
illustrate  the  duties  of  life,  aadqualifY  for  their 
performance;  and  to  be  truly  valuable,  it  must 
embrace  all  the  necessary  branches,  and  enter 
thcfoughiy  into  each  of  them.  I  do  not  design 
in  this  coaunanication,  to  specify  the  branchet 
which  a  finished  adacation  sbonhl  include  ;  1 
shall  rather  confine  myself  to  what  eonstitutea 
a  thorough  and  proper  acquaintance  with  any 
of  them,  aad  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
acquisition,  in  a  proper  and  adequate  degree,  in 
onr  eommon  schools. 

It  is  a  sage  and  familiar  aphorism,  that, 
''  what  is  worth  doing  at  allj  is  worth  doinc 
well.**  By  parity  of  reason,  what  is  worth 
learning  at  all,  is  warth  learning;  toell.  And 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  whether  in  a  eom^ 
mon  or  liberal  education,  is  either  valuable  or 
worthless — not  to  say  dangerous — in  proportion 
as  it  is  thoroughly  or  imperfectly  understood. 
The  reader  J  however  excellent  and  well-cultiva- 
ted may  be  his  voice — however  clear  and  dis- 
tinct his  articulatiott — however  just  and  proper 
his  emphasis — however  manly  and  appropriate 
his  tones,  if  he  but  fail  in  propriety  of  aecentu" 
aiion,  can  never  be  heard  with  pleasure,  and 
will  often  fail  to  give  the  sense  of  his  author. 
In  9p€lling,  if  the  simple  and  obvious  fact  be 
overlooked,  of  the  tendency  of  a,  o,  and  i,  in 
final  unaccented  syllables,  to  slide  into  the  sound 
of  short  u;  and  of  e,  in  the  same  situation,  to 
acquire  the  short  sound  of  u  or  i;  though  every 
other  principle  of  our  extremely  irregular,  per- 
plexing and  disgraceful  orthography,  be  com- 
pletely mastered,  scarcely  can  a  single  line  be 
written,  without  giving  frequent  proofs  of  igno- 
rance. And  to  take  an  illustration  from  gram- 
mar, who,  hawever  perfect  in  other  respects  his 
grammatical  knowledge  may  be,  if  he  has  failed 
to  learn,  that  contingency  and  futurity  must 
unite  to  change  the  present  tense  of  verbs  gen- 
erally, and  the  present  and  imperfect  of  to  be, 
from  the  indicative  to  the  subjunctive  form,  can 
write  even  a  familiar  letter,  without  ofl'ering 
violence  to  the  "jus  el  norma  loquendi'^  of  his 
vernacular  tongue  ?  Now,  what  is  true  in  rela- 
tion to  these  branches,  is  equally  true  of  all 
others;  this  needs  no  proof. 

Few,  comparatively,  of  the  young  misses  of 
our  land,  on  finishing  their  last  term  at  school, 
can  tell  how  much  a  dress  would  cost  at  a 
given  sum  a  yard.  And  quite  as  few  of  the 
youns?  men  6f  our  country  can  tell  the  value 
of  thirty  bui>hels  of  wheat,  at  tan  shillings  and 
three-fifths  a  bushel.  Why  is  this  so  ?  Not, 
certainly,  because  there  has  been  no  school  in 
their  districts  a  sufficient  length  of  time;  nor 
because  they  are  incapable  of  learning.  What 
then  is  the  reason  ?  Simply  this.  The  course 
and  manner  of  instruction  m  most  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  is  radically  defective  and  inade- 
quate. It  is  not  thorough.  In  every  philoso- 
phical plan  of  study,  is  there  a  commencement,  a 
progress,  ajid  a  completoin;  but  to  the  blunder- 
ing methods  of  teaching  in  most  of  our  schools^ 
there  is  neither  beginning,  middle  nor  end.  All 
is  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  the  elfect  of  such 
a  course  upon  the  pupi48,  is,  to  confirm  thera  in 
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igRorance.    Let  me  illustrate  the  subjen^.   Fun 
mer  Slack  has  a  garden,  which,  with  proper 
cuJtare,  might  become  aa  Eden  of  beauty  and 
fertility.     But  he  does  not  know  what  proper 
«aitivatlon  is  ;  he  does  every  thine  in  the  wrong 
time,  and  thea  only  kaJf  does  it.  He  half/encet 
it — ^half  plaugkt  it— half  9eed9  it— half  weeds  it 
— half  watcheM  it,  and  afler  all  this  half-way 
work  obtains  not  a  quarter  of  a  crop  ;  thoogn 
lie  has  spent  more  time  and  labor  on  it  than 
would  have  beon  necessary  with  proper  appli- 
cation, to  fViniisii  vegetables  for  half  Che  town. 
Very  like  this  garden  and  gardener  are  many, 
very  many  of  those  fields  of  mental  and  moral 
improvement,  upon  which  the  benefactions  of 
the  state  are  literally  squandered.    What  though 
the  sunbeams  and  showers  of  heaven  fall  upon 
the    garden,  and  warm  and  fertilize  iu  soil! 
The  haad  of  the  cultivator  is  not  'guided  by  sci- 
ence and  philosophy,  and  those  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence migM  as  well  have  fallen  upon  a  rock. 
And  what  though  the  Postering  care  of  our  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  legislature,  is  in  every 
school  house  m  the  state,  if  the  districts  wiU 
Aot  lend  their  co-operation  ?    Ail  depends  upon 
the  people — ^the  sovereign  people.     They  c%n 
scout  ignorance  from  our  borders,  and  breathe 
the  breath  of  life  into  science,  morality,  and  im- 
provement; and  when  thej  will  it,  it  will  be  done. 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  writing  snch  hard  things 
against  our  schools.    I  state  them  because  they 
mre fads;  and  because  I  desire,  by  afousing  the 
people  to  the  reality  of  their  existence,  to  work 
their  eztioetionf  and  thus  open  the  way  for  such 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  instruction  as  are 
Indieated  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  accu- 
mulating results  of  philosophy  and  experience, 
in  these,  inductive,  systematic,  thorough-goiAg, 
demonstrative  instruction,  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture.   Applied  to  arithmetic,  they  require  .the 
learner,  in  the  language  of  an  eminent  master 
of  that  science — to  ''  understand  every  thing  as 
lie  goes  along."    The  first  principles  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  in  the  first  place,  and 
their  application  afterwards.    I  shaU  not  here 
point  out  any  particular  method  of  attaining 
these  ends,  for  no  two  accomplished  teachers 
would  probably  agree  upon  any  one,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  nor  applpng  the  same  to 
different  minds,  or  the  same  mind  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.    That  teacher  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and 
cannot  modify  the  general  methods  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  complexional  varieties  of  intellectual 
character,  has  mistaken   his  calling.    The  doc- 
trine that  I  wish  to  lay  down  here,  is,  that  nu- 
meration should  be  accurately,  thoroughly  and 
familiarly  understood  by  the  pupil,   before  he 
advances  to  addition ^  and  each  ofihefundmental 
rules,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  next;  that  he 
should  know  the  nature  of  simple  numbers,  be- 
fore be  proceedf*to  compound  or  denominate 
oneSj  and  how  multiplication  and  division  are 
concise  methods  of  performing  a  series  of  addi- 
tions and  subtractions ;  that  he  learn  the  pro- 
perties  of /f octtons,  vulgar  and  decimal,  and 
perceive  the  reason  for  all  the  steps  in  reduction ^ 
before  he  enters  upon  the  rxde  of  three.    In 
learning  this  rule,  his  first  acquisition  should 
be,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine 
of  proportion.    From  this, '  the  transition  will 
be  easy  and  natural,  to  a  clear  comprehension 
of  all  the  principles  of  the  rule  in  qnestion. 


Attd  not  more  difficult  will  be  the  perception, 

that  almost  every  other  rule  in  arithmetic,  is 

only  a  modification  of  Mix. — (To  be  continued.) 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  REYNOLDS. 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 


We  extract  from  a  paper  in  the  first  volume 
of  Essays  on  Education,  published  by  the  Cen- 
tral Society  of  England,  the  following  passages 
in  reference  to  the  kinds  of  instruction  adopted 
in  the  German  Schools.  They  will  be  found 
full  of  valuable  suggestions.  The  schools  of 
Germany  have  gooe  through  several  stages,  and 
have  arrived,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  at  a 
state  which  we  may  hope  our  own  will  hereaf- 
ter reach.  Before  1770,  they  were  in  as  low  a 
condition  as  any  now  amongst  ours,  and  for 
similar  reasons.  Any  person  vms  deemed  com- 
petent to  give  instruction ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
common for  persons,  who  had  failed  in  other 
puTBoits,  to  have  recourse  to  teaching  as  a  last 
desperate  resort.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  a  great  change  took  place. 
Teaching  was  admitted  to  be  an  art  requiring 
as  much  preparation  as  any  other,  and  in  which 
no  one  could  hope  to  excel  who  had  not  learned 
its  principles  from  some  one  competent  to  teach, 
or  from  long  experience  and  practice.  Schools 
for  teachers  were  established,  and  the  occupa- 
tion became  a  profession.  Modes  of  instruction 
came  to  be  considered  quite  as  important  as  the 
branches  taught,  and  were  gradually  improved. 
They  are  not  yet  considered  as  brought  to  per- 
fection, but  are  the  objects  of  special  attention, 
particularly  at  the  Normal  Schools. 

'*  The  first  leading  principle,  which  may  be 
considered  as  including  all  the  others,  is,  that 
instruction  is  not  the  same  thing  with  stuffing 
the  memory  of  children  with  a  great  number  of 
fkcU  and  notions.  It  is  rather  to  be  directed  to 
the  other  mental  powers,  which  are  to  be  rous- 
ed, developed,  exercised,  and  cultivated.  It 
farther  has  to  refine  and  moderate  the  passions, 
to  cultivate  the  religious  and  moral  feelings,  and 
to  direct  the  mental  activity  to  good  purposes. 
It  is  evident  that  this  object  cannot  be  attained 
by  pursuing  one  general  plan  of  instruction,  and 
that  the  individual  qualities  of  every  child  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  Instruction,  therefore, 
ceases  to  be  a  handicraft,  to  be  exercised  ac- 
cording to  a  few  simple  rules,  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner ;  it  becomes  an  art;  and,  as  the  intimate 
combination  of  extensive  knowledge,  sound 
sense,  and  a  profound  acquaintance  with  hu- 
man nature,  is  required,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ercising it  with  good  success,  it  may  with  truth 
be  called  a  very  difiicult  art. 

'*  Teachings  in  its  common  signification,  and 
instructing,  are  by  no  means  synonynaous  ;  as 
the  former  ffenerauy  implies  only  the  imparting 
of  some  kind  of  knowledge,  and  the  impressing 
it  strongly  on  the  memory  of  the  student.  But 
instructing  means  to  help  the  student  in  ac- 
quiring or  appropriating  to  himself  any  kind 
of  knowledge,  or  in  forming  the  habit  of  per- 
forming certain  tasks  with  facility.  This  can- 
not be  effected  without  a  steady  activity  of  the 
mental  powers  on  the  side  of  the  student ;  and, 
where  this  activity  is  not  excited  and  kept  up, 
the  desired  end  cannot  be  attained.  In  endeav- 
oring to  create  this  activity,  the  art  of  the  teach- 
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er  displays  itself  most  conspicuously.  His  bu- 
siness is  not  to  save  to  the  students  all  trouble 
and  labor  by  explaining  everything  to  them ; 
but  he  must  have  sufficient  sagacity  to  distin- 
guish where,  and  how  far,  the  knowledge  and 
mental  powers  of  the  child  alone  are  sufficient 
for  the  performance  of  the  task,  andwhere^and 
how  far,  his  own  interference  is  required.  A 
teacher  who,  following  up  this  idea,  has  acquir- 
ed by  experience  a  certain  tact  in  thus  dealing 
with  the  children  under  his  care,  may  be  certain 
that  he  will  succeed  in  exciting  and  maintaining 
their  attention,  and  in  implanting  in  their  minds 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  habit  of  mental 
activity. 

**  Explanations  on  the  side  of  the  teacher, 
and  performances  on  the  side  of  the  children, 
will  therefore  follow  one  another  alternately. 
In  giving  the  children  tasks  to  perform,  or  pro- 
blems to  solve,  the  sound  sense  and  experience 
of  the  teacher  are  put  to  the  test.  They  must 
be  neither  too  easy  nor  too  difficult.  In  the 
iirst  case,  the  attention  of  the  child  slackens, 
and  relapses  into  inactivity;  in  the  second,  it 
makes  perhaps  repeated  efforts,  but  finding  them 
useless,  it  becomes  discouraged  and  remiss  in 
its  work.  If  either  of  these  cases  happen  re- 
peatedly, the  mind  of  the  child  gets  into  the  ha- 
bit of  working,  at  the  best,  only  by  starts;  and, 
if  the  whole  course  of  teaching  consists  of  such 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  there  will 
be  a  danger  of  all  mental  energy  being  drowned 
by  his  want  of  capacity  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  office." 

The  following  extract  gives  an  outline  of  a 
subject  oC  the  greatest  importance  in  a  system 
of  instruction,  and  one  in  which,  as  yet,  scarcely 
any  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Common 
Schools  of  this  country.  We  are  confident  that 
this  is  laying  the  foundation  where  it  should  be 
laid.  The  method  of  instruction  here  pointed 
out  consists  in  making  the  child  familiar  with 
the  objects  about  him,  their  properties,  posi- 
tions, and  relations,  and,  by  means  of  these, 
teaching  the  words  by  which  those  objects,  pro- 
perties, and  relations  are  expressed.  This  is 
the  natural  method,  and  the  true  one.  Lan- 
guage, thus  taught,  is  significant  and  intelligible. 
Words  stand  as  the  representatives  of  real  ob- 
jects, and  of  ideas  already  comprehended.  The 
child  is  made  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  reason, 
to  think,  to  conclude;  and  he  uses  language  to 
express  his  observations,  comparisons,  reason- 
ings, thoughts,  and  conclusions.  By  the  com- 
iron  processes  of  instruction,  words  are  too  com- 
monly learned  without  things  or  ideas.  We  in- 
troduce this  account  here,  therefore,  and  we 
point  to  it,  and  declare,  distinctly  and  emphati- 
cally— Here  is  an  indication  of  one  great  reform 
to  be  made  in  teachiug, 

•'  KNOWLEDGE    OF   THE    EXTERNAL   WORLD. 

**  Like  every  other  branch  of  instruction,  it 
begins  with  impressions  on  the  senses.  A  child 
must  first  have  acquired  an  idea  of  the  objects 
constituting  the  world  about  him,  before  he  can 
bring  th^m  into  connection  with  one  another. 
Every  child  brings  a  smaller  or  greater  number 
of  more  or  less  correct  impressions  to  the  school. 
The  teacher  must  be  attentive  to  increase  their 
number,  but  he  must  also  show  his  good  sense 
in  choosinsr  those  that  are  most  important  and 
most  essential  for  the  progress  of  education. 


These  preparatory  exercises  may  be  made  im 
the  fields,  or  in  the  school.  In  summer,  the 
teacher  takes  the  children  to  the  fields^  and  di- 
rects their  attention  to  every  object  that  occur* 
to  their  eyes.  Distances  of  the  road  are  esti- 
mated, and  then  measured  by  paces ;  flowers 
are  looked  at,  and  their  single  parts  examined  ^ 
stones  are  picked  up  ;  and  butterflies,  chafers, 
and  worms,  are  not  permitted  to  escape  atten- 
tion. Their  observation  is  directed  to  hills  and 
valleys,  rivulets  and  brooks,  ponds  and  ditches, 
gardens  and  meadows,  fields  and  woods.  But 
It  is  not  the  eye  alone  which  is  to  be  exercised; 
the  ear  also  must  be  learning  to  discriminate, 
and  every  sound  must  be  followed  up  for  the 
purpose  discovering  whence  it  proceeds.  The 
other  senses,  also^  are  sometimes  used,  espe- 
cially in  the  examination  of  plants  and  flowers. 
The  teacher  must  be  assiduous  to  bring  a  great 
number  of  objects  before  the  children,  and  to 
impress  on  them  as  perfect  a  notion  as  possible. 
The  more  intimately  the  child  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  the  objects  of  the  creation,  the  more  he 
will  love  them,  and  the  deeper  will  be  the  im- 
pression which  they  make  upon  his  mind.  The 
garden  of  the  teacher,  also,  is  used  to  increase 
their  knowledge  of  several  plants^  and  trees. 

"  The  preparatory  course  varies  in  the  win- 
ter. Then,  collections  of  natural  objects  are 
placed  before  the  children, — for  instance,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood,  of  roots,  seeds,  mosses, 
stories,  he.  The  most  common  objects  are  here 
also  the  best. 

*'  When,  in  this  way,  the  children  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  objects, 
the  teacher  puts  several  of  them  together,  and 
causes  his  pupils  to  compare  them,  to  arrange 
them  according  to  their  similarity.  He  fre- 
quently orders  the  children  to  describe  the  ob- 
jects which  they  have  seen,  either  by  words  or 
in  writing,  because,  in  this  way  their  ideas  in- 
crease  in  clearness  and  accuracy..  But  this  is 
only  done  towards  the  termination  of  the  prepa- 
ratory course  ;  the  senses  are,  as  it  were,  to  be 
first  satisfied,  before  reason  can  begin  to  ope- 
rate with  effect.  When  this  has  taken  place,  a 
few  objects  subjected  to  the  senses  are  able  to 
rouse  a  great  number  of  ideas  and  observations, 
because  reason  then  suggests  them  in  crowds. 

''The  teacher  must  endeavor  to  induce  the 
children  to  arrange  all  these  things  in  a  certain 
order,  as  being  of  great  importance,  both  fbr 
the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  business  of 
life.  He  must  also  insist  on  correct  language, 
and  a  strict  connection  in  the  children's  ideas. 
But,  in  the  beginning,  he  must  be  somewhat  in- 
dulgent respecting  the  latter  point,  that  the  con- 
ception may  not  be  drowned  in  the  word." — 
ijSnnals,  p.  76. 

HOW  THE  CORAL  REEFS  ARE  CON- 
VERTED  INTO  ISLANDS. 


The  reefs,  which  just  raise  themselves  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  usually  of  a  circolar  or 
oval  form,  and  surrounded  bv  a  deep  and  often 
unfathomable  ocean.  In  the  centre  of  each 
there  is  usually  a  comparatively  shallow  la- 
goon, where  there  is  still  water,  and  where  the 
smaller  and  more  delicate  kind  of  zoophytes  find 
a  tranquil  abode,  while  the  more  strong  species 
live  on  the  exterior  margin  of  the  isle,  where  a 
great  surf  usually  breaks.    When  the  reef,  says 
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M.  Chamisso,  a  naturalist  who  accompamed 
Kotzebae,  is  of  such  a  height  that  it  remains  al- 
most dry  at  low  water,  the  corals  leave  off 
boiidinjc.  A  continuous  mass  of  solid  stone  is 
seen,  composed  of  the  shells  of  molluscs  and 
^hini,  with  thw  hroken-off  prickles  and  frag- 
ments of  coral,  united  by  a  cement  of  calcareous 
sand,  produced  by  the  pulverization  of  shells. 
Fragments  of  coral  limestone  are  thrown  up  by 
the  waves,  until  the  ridge  becomes  so  high  that 
it  is  covered  only  during  some  seasons  of  the 
year  by  the  high  tides.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
oAen  penetrates  the  mass  of  stone  when  it  is 
dry,  so  that  it  splits  in  many  places.  The 
force  of  the  waves  is  thereby  enabled  to  sepa- 
rate and  lift  blocks  of  coral,  frequently  six  feet 
long  and  three  or  four  in  thickness,  and  throw 
them  upon  the  reef.  ' '  After  this  the  calcareous 
sand  lies  undisturbed,  and  offers  to  the  seeds  of 
uees  and  plants  cast  upon  it  by  the  waves,  a 
«oiJ,  upon  which  they  rapidly  grow,  to  over- 
shadow its  dazzling  white  surface.  Entire 
trunks  of  trees,  which  are  carried  by  the  ri- 
vers from  other  countries  and  islands,  find  here, 
at  length,  a  resting  place  after  their  long  wan- 
derings ;  with  these  come  small  animals,  such 
ms  lizards  and  insects,  as  the  first  inhabitants. 
Even  before  the  trees  form  a  wood,  the  sea- 
birds  nestle  here;  strayed  land- birds  take  re- 
fuge in  the  bushe»  ;  and,  at  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  work  has  been  long  since  completed, 
man  appears,  and  builds  his  hat  on  the  fruitful 
^oil."'--iKotzebu€*^  Voyagtt,  m  quoted  by  Lyell. 


Youth's  Mlsoellany. 


DIVISIONS  OF  TIME. 


D.  I  should  like  to  know  something  of  the 
divisions  of  time.  You  know  when  I  was  so 
very  sorry  that  our  beautiful  flowers  were  all 
withered  and  dead,  you  told  me  that  in  another 
year,  the  plants  would  again  put  forth  leaves 
and  blossoms.  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  an- 
other year  comes,  that  I  m%y  again  gather 
flowers  to  ornament  our  parlor,*  but  I  wish  to 
know  what  is  a  year  I 

M.  This  morning  you  rose  at  six,  and  it  is 
now  six  in  the  evening;  tell  me  how  many  hours 
have  passed  since  you  rose  from  bed  f 

D.    Twelve. 

M.  Well,  twelve  hours  more  must  pass  be- 
fore the  sun  will  again  rouse  you  from  your 
slumbers;  add,  then,  these  twelve  to  the  twelve 
of  to-day,  and  what  will  be  the  number? 

D.    Twenty-four, 

M.  Day  and  night,  taken  together,  make  a 
^ar  day,  or  the  space  from  one^  sun-rising  to 
another;  or  it  is^tbat  portion  of  time  during 
which  the  earth  HVS  one  revolution  round  its 
axis.  Most  Et^^ans  begin  their  day  and 
hours  at  midnight.  The  Italians^  however,  be- 
gin  their  day  at  sunset,  from  which  to  the  fol- 
lowing evening  they  reckon  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Turks  begin  their  day  slXm  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  sun-set.  Most  of  #e  Italian  clocks 
strike  twenty-four  hours;  lor  instance,  an  hoar 
past  twelve  they  strike  thirteen,  instead  of  one, 
as  do  our  docks,  and  so  on  to  twenty-four.  In 
numbering  time,  we  say,  twenty-four  hours 
make  one  day;  aeven  days  one  week;  four  weeks 


one  month;  twelve  months,  or  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  six  hours,  one  year. 

D.     Who  named  the  days  ? 

M.  They  are  derived  from  certain  Saxon  ob- 
jects of  worship,  as  Sunday  from  the  Sun;  Mon- 
day from  the  Moon;  Tuisco,  the  same  with  the 
Roman  Mars,  gave  name  to  Tuesday;  Wednes- 
day from  Woden^  their  god  of  battle;  Thursday 
from  Furanes,  the  same  with  the  Danish  Thor, 
the  god  of  winds  and  weather;  Friday  from 
Friga,  otherwise  called  Venus,  who  was  some- 
times  worshiped  as  the  goddess  of  peace  and 
plenty;  Saturday,  either  from  Seator,  the  god 
of  freedom,  or  from  the  planet  Saturn. 

D.  I  will  write  these  names  down,  that  I 
may  not  fbrget  them.  Will  you  now  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  from  what  the  month«  are  called  f 

M.  The  Romans  named  nearly  all  the  months 
from  some  of  their  divinities  and  emperors,  viz: 
January  from  Janus^  who  was  represented  with 
two  faces,  one  lookmg  towards  the  new  year, 
the  other  towards  the  old.  February  named  by 
Romulus,  from  Februa,  the  mother  of  Mars. 
March  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war;  April  from 
the  Latin  word  Aperio,  signifying  to  open  the 
year  or  blossom;  May  from  Maia,  the  mother 
of  Mercury;  June  from  Juno,  the  wife  of  Jupi- 
ter; July  was  named  by  Mark  Anthony,  in  ho- 
nor of  Julius  Caesar,  a  celebrated  Roman;  Au- 
gust from  Augustus  Cssar,  also  a  Roman  Em- 
peror; September  from  Septem,  the  seventh 
month  of  the  Roman  year;  October  from  Octo, 
the  eighth  month;  November  from  Novem,  the 
ninth  month;  December  from  Decern,  the  tenth 
month  of  the  Roman  year. 

D.  I  always  thought  till  now,  that  December 
was  the  twemh  month  of  the  year. 

M*  It  is,  according  to  our  reckoning;  but  the 
Romans  began  to  count  their  year  from  March, 
as  also  did  many  other  ancient  nations;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  mostaiatural  arrangement,  as  it 
is  in  Spring  vegetation  commences. 

D.  Did  the  Romans  call  the  days  of  the 
week  by  the  sao^  names  as  those  by  which  we 
distinguish  oura  * 

M.  No.  Aey  were  called  from  the  planets: 
as  Dies  Solis,  of  the  Sun;  Luna,  Moon;  Martis, 
Mars;  Mercurii,  Mercury;  Jovis,  Jupiter;  Ve- 
neris, Venus;  and  Saturni,  Saturn. 

D.  I  very  well  know  there  are  in  the  year, 
or  in  twelve  months,  four  seasons.  Spring,  Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  and  Winter;  but  why  was  the 
year  so  divided  ? 

M.  For  convenience  in  reckoning;  it  is  likely 
the  ancients,  observing  that  the  days  were  not 
all  of  a  leni^h,  together  with  all  the  variations 
from  heat  to  cold,  were  led  to  divide  the  year 
thus  into  four  seasons.  The  changes  of  the  UMon 
were  regular,  and  obvious  to  every  eye,  and 
consequently  formed  another  division  of  the 
year  into  moons  or  months. 
,  D.    How  did  they  find  out  the  hours  I 

M.  It  is  likely  various  devices  were  adopted ; 
but  at  first  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the 
days  from  one  sun-rising  to  the  next. 

D.     And  how  did  they  measure  time? 

M.  The  Romans,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Christ  was  born,  measured  time  by  means 
of  water;  the  same  quantity  pouring  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  as  sand  runs  through  an  hour 

tlass,  which  was  a  later  invention.    They  also 
lied  tall  narrow-necked  vials  with  water,  on 
the  top  of  which  floated  a  cork;  the  water  ran 
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out  very  slowly,  through  small  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom of  these  vials,  and^  as  it  lessened,  the  cork 
descended,  and  showed  by  marks  on  the  outside 
how  manv  hours  had  passed  since  it  began  to 
run.  At  length  sun-dials  came  into  use.  The 
first,  of  which  we  have  any  notice  in  the  History 
of  Rome,  was  that  erected  by  Papirius  Cursor  j 
we  learn  from  Scripture,  however,  that  dials 
were  in  use  amon^  the  Jews,  as  early,  if  not 
earlier  jthan  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

D.    When  were  clocks  invented  t 

M.  Clocks  and  watches  are  of  stin  more  re- 
cent date;  great  skill  in  mechanics  was  requi- 
site to  bring  them  to  their  present  degree  of  per- 
fection. A  striking  clock  was  unknown  till  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  the  first  set  up 
in  England  was  at  Westminster,  in  1288.  It  is 
said  watches  were  first  made  in  the  city  of  Nu- 
rembnrg. 

D.     How  are  they  set  in'^motion  ? 

M.  Watches  move  by  anelastic  steel  spring, 
which  is  coiled  up  in  the  case,  and,  seeking  to 
uncoil  itself,  gives  motion  to  »  wbe^  which 
turns  all  the  others.  Clocks  are  moved  by  tt 
weight  which  turns  a  cylinder,  and  thus  gives 
motion  to  the  wheels.' 

D.  Mother,  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  you 
mean,  when  you  say  in  the  twelfth  centui7.  and 
1288. 

M.  That  is,  I  suppose,  you  do  not  know 
what  a  century  is  I 

D.    Not  certainly. 

M.  A  century  is  a  hundred  years.  Eighteen 
centuries,  and  more  than  one-fonrth  of  the  nine- 
teenth, have  passed  since  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Our  years  are  reckoned  from  his  birth; 
thus,  it  was  not  till  1288  years  after  the  coming 
of  Christ,  that  striking  cloak»  were  invented. 

POWER  OF  THE  VOICE  OVER  CHILMBN. 

It  is  usual  to  attempt  the  management  of 
children  either  by  corporal  pnnishment,  or  by 
rewards  addressed  to  the  s^es,  or  by  words 
alone.  There  is  one  other  means  of  govern- 
ment, the  power  and  importaact  Of  which  are 
seldom  regarded.  I  refer  to  the  human  votee. 
A  blow  may  be  inflicted  on  a  child  accompanied 
by  words  so  uttered,  as  to  counteract  entirely 
its  intended  effect.  Or,  the  parent  may  use 
language  in  a  correction  of  her  child,  not  objec- 
tionable in  itself,  yet  »poken  in  a  tone  which 
more  than  defeats  its  influence. 

We  are  by  no  means  aware  of  the  power 
of  voice  in  swajing  the  feelings  of  the  soul. 
The  anefcdote  of  the  good  lady  in  regard  to  her 
minister's  sermons  n  to  the  point.  She  heard  a 
discourse  from  him  ^hicfa  pleased  her  exceed- 
ingly. She  expressed  to  a  friend  the  hope  that 
he  would  preach  it  again, 

"Perhaps."  said  her  friend  in  reply,  "he 
may  print  it."  "Ah,"  said  she;  "  he  could  not 
print  that  holy  tone."  There  is-  a  tone  in  the 
palpit,  which,  false  as  is  the  taste  from  which 
it  proceeds,  does  indeed  work  wonders.  So  is 
there  a  tone  in  our  intetcourse  wi(h  children 
which  may  be  among  the  most  eflicient  aids  in 
their  right  education. 

Let  any  one  endeavor  to  recall  the  image  of  a 
fond  mother  long  since  at  rest  in  heaven.  Her 
«weet  smile  and  ever  clear  countenance  are 
bi'ought  vividly  to  recoUeetion.  So  also  is  her 
voice;  and  blessed  is  that  patent  who  is  endow* 


ed  with  a  pleasing  utterance.  What  is  it  which 
hiHs  the  infant  to  repose  T  It  is  no  array  of  mere 
worda.  There  is  no  charm  to  the  untaught  one 
in  letters,  syllables,  and  sentences,  ti  is  the 
sonnd  which  strikes  the  little  ear,  that  soother 
and  composes  it  to  sleep.  A  few  notes,  howev- 
er unskilfully  arranged,  if  uttered  in  a  soA  tone, 
are  found  to  possess  a  magic  influence.  Think, 
we  that  this  influence  is  confined  to  the  cradle  f 
NOj  it  is  diflused  over  every  age,  and  ceases  not 
while  the  child  remains  under  the  paternal  roof. 
Is  the  boy  growing  rude  in  manner  and  boiste- 
rous in  speech  ?  I  know  of  no  instrument  so- 
sure  to  control  these  tendencies  a«  the  gentle 
tones  of  a  mother.  She  who  speaks  to  her 
son  harshly,  does  but  give  to  his  conduct  the 
sanction  of  her  own  example.  She  pours  oil 
on  the  already  raging  flame. 

In  the  pressure  of  diity,  we  are  liable  to  utter 
ourselves  hastily  to  our  children.  Perhaps  a 
threat  is  expressed  in  a  loud  and  irritating  tone. 
Instead  of  allaying  the  passions  of  the  child, 
it  serves  directly  to  increase  them.  Every  fret^ 
ful  expression  awakens  m  him  the  same  spirit 
which  produced  it. 

THINCJS  BY  THEIR  RIGHT  NAMES. 


Chabi.es.  Fathec,  you  grow  very  lazy.-r— 
Last  winter  you  used  to  tell  us  stories,  and  now 
you  never  tell  us  any;  and  we  are  all  sitting 
round  quite  ready  to  hear  yon.  Pray,  dear  fa^ 
ther,  do  let  us  have  a  pretty  one. 

Fatusb.  With  all  my  heart;  what  shall  it 
be? 

C.    A  bloody  murder,  father. 

F.  A  bloody  murder !  Well,  tiien^  once  up*- 
on  a  time,- some  men,  dressed  all  alike — 

»C,    With  black  crapes  over  their  faces  ? 

F.  No,  they  had  steel  caps  on.  Having 
crossed  a  heath,  thej  wound  cautiously  along: 
the  skirts  of  a  deep  forest-^ 

C.    They  were  ill  looking-  iellows,  I  dare  say. 

F.  I  cannot  say  so;  on  the-  contrary,  theyr 
were  tall  personable  men — leaving  on  their  right 
hand  an  old  ruined  tower  on  the  hill— 

C.  At  midnifht,  just  as  the  clock  struck  12y 
was  it  not,  father  ? 

F.  No,  really,  on  a  fine  balmy  summerV 
morning — and  they  moved  forward,  one  behind^ 
another — 

C.  As  still  as  death,  creeping  along  under 
the  hedges  7 

F.  On  the  contrary,  they  walked  remarkably 
upright;  and  so  far  from  endeavoring  to  be 
hushed  and  still,  they  made  a  loud  noise  as  they 
came  along,  with  several  sorts  of  instruments. 

C.  But,  father,  they  would  be  found  out  imi- 
mediately. 

F.  They  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  conceal 
themselves;  on  the  contrarv,  they  seemed  to 
glory  in  what  they  were  flkt.  They  moved 
forward  to^  a  large  plain,^nere  stood  a  neat, 
pretty  village,  which  they  set  on  fire — 

C.    Set  a  village  on  fire  !  wicked  wretches  t 

F.  And  while  it  was  buraing,  they  murdered 
twenty  thousaft^nen ! 

C.  Oh  fie !  nRher;  you  do  not  intend  that  I 
should  believe  this.^  I  thought  all  along  you 
were  making  up  a  tale,  as  you  often  do ;  but 
you  shall  not  catch  me  this  time.  What !  they 
lay  still,  I  suppose,  and  let  these  fellows  cut 
iheic  throats  I 
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F.    No,  truly,  they  reMsled  as  long 

C,  How  should  Ihese  men  kill  twenty  tbou- 
Band  people,  pray) 

F.  Why  Dot!  ihe  mardercrs  were  thirty 
Ihoatand ! 

C.  Oh!  now  I  have  found  you  oat)  you 
meana  battle. 

F.  Indeed  I  do.  I  do  ool  know  of  any  mui- 
ders  hair  so  bloody. 

STORY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


they  I  Byron,  was  early  left  under  (he  entire  cooliol 
of  an  nnprlneipled  mother,  who  fostered  the 
pride,  nnd  cherished  the  selfishness  of  her  son, 
while  she  cruelly  wounded  bis  scosihility,  by 
uanalurul  remarks  on  his  natural  deformity  of 
person.  This  injustice  of  the  mother,  for  a  de- 
fect beyond  Ihe  power  of  his  control,  begnl  in 
his  sensitive  bosom  the  feelings  of  an  outcast; 
he  felt  himself  unjustly  the  object  of  contempt, 
and  his  wounded  pride  arrayed  ittelf  in  hostili- 
ty to  maukind.  The  more  he  indulged  himself 
mlhropy,  the  more    he  became 


orbed  in  self;  u 


Ma.  Editok — I  lake  the  jiherly  to  send  you  '  and 
the  foUowiuK  story,  though  perhaps  you  may  I  (houghs 
have  heard  of  it  before.     It  is  from  Ihe  Life  of   only  the 
Ceori;e  Washington.  another  of 

Yours,  &c.  P.  8. 

Mrs.  Washington  owned  a  remarkably  fine 
colt,  which  she  valued  very  much.  But  though 
old  enough  for  use,  as  it  had  never  been  mount- 
ed, no  one  would  venture  to  ride  it,  or  attempt 
lo  break  its  wild  and  vicious  spirit.  Qeorge 
one  day  proposed  to  some  of  Ilis  young  compa- 
nions that  they  shoiilj  assist  bim  lo  secure  the 
colt  until  he  could  raoual  it,  as  be  was  deler- 
mioed  to  try  to  lame  it. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  one  morning,  they  drove 
the  wild  animal  into  an  enclosure,        '   ~~''' 


til  his 


of   his 


^r:ind  objec 
ne  centre  of  his  affections,  and  his 
for  sonj.  Hence  we  see  one  aner 
.he  darkest  shades  of  hisowa  cha- 
woven  and  personified  in  his  poems, 
iblimily  and  terrific  grandeur  of  ihc 


should  be  left  ti 


niturxl  scenery,  surrounding  his  own  "  New- 
itead  Abby,"  fotmed  the  back-ground  of  al!  his 
poetical  penci lings. 

What  a  responsibility  rested  on  the  molhtr  of 
!uch  ason!    And  who  can  but  deptoreJhat  his 
0  capable  of  blelsing'  the  world, 
'-  -o  wild  and  perilous  ■  develop- 
II,  wun  me  purifying  iortuencc!  of  Christian 
iciple,  and  under  the  controi  of  a  pernicioua 
.    .  ,  .superstition)    Who  can   wonder  at  Ihe   way- 

mat  diffieulty  succeeded  in  placing  a  bridle  on  wardness  of  his  mighly  intellect,  or  that  he  has 
■I.  George  then  sprang  upon  its  Inek,  and  the  left  behind  him  so  many  imperishable  monu- 
veied  colt  bonndedoverthe  open  field,  prancing  |  meats  of  unsancttfied  genius,  and  of  the  cruel 
and  plunging  to  gel  rid  uf  its  burden.  The  I  spoilations  of  malemnl  inQuence,  "  Tht  nan 
bold  rider  kept  his  seat  firmly^  and  the  struggle  |  u,oi  what  hii  rnolhtr  made  him." 
between  them  became  alartDing  to  bis  compa-  i  For  Ihe  same  reason,  I  perused  the  bio- 
nions,  who  were  watching  him.  The  speed  of ;  fraphy  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  I  very  soon 
Ibe  colt  increased,  until  at  length  in  making  a  >  saw  the  germs  of  the  son's  chnracler,  in  the 
furious  edort  to  throw  its  conqueror,  it  hurst  a  '  character  and  pursuits  of  Ihe  mother.  She  was 
Urge  blood-vessel  and  instantly  died.  a  woman  of  great  personalbeauty,  possessed  a 

George  wal  unhnrt.  but  was  much  troubled  vigorous  mind,  physical  enei 
by  the  unexpeeled  result  of  his  exploit.  His  and  lofty  spirit ;  her  highest 
companlous  sootk  joined  him,  and  when  they  ;  shine  as  a  woman  of  cbivalrou 
■aw  the  beantiful  colt  lifeless,  the  first  words  .  lowed  her  husband  in  his  expc 
tbej  spoke  were^  What  will  jour  nnther  say  !  hack — sharing  his  perils  and 
Who  can  tell  her  I        ,  the  war  betweea  Corsica  and 

They  were  called  to  breakfast,  and  soob  after  I  pended  the  energies  of  her  mil 

-i_.. .  seated  at  table, ^Mrs.  Washington   of  her  body,  in  flying  from  ton 

-""---  ■     village,  to  avoid  captivity  tt  "' 


Uiey  _  .    , 

said:  Well,  young  genclemi^i.  have  yon  seen 
my  fine  sorrel  colt  in  your  rambles?  No  answer 
was  given,  and  the  question  was  repeated. 
Her  son  George  Ihen  replied:  Your  sorrel  eoll 
is  dead,  mother.  He  then  went  on  to  give  hei 
ao  exact  account  of  the  event.  The  flush  of 
displeasnre  which  first  rose  on  her  cheek,  soon 
passed  BW«y,  and  she  said  calmly:  While  I  re- 
gret the  loss  of  my  favorite,  I  rejoice  in  my  son 
who  always  speaks  the  truth. 

THE  RUN  WIS  VHIT  HIS  MOTHER  HADE  HIH. 

This  rather  startling  remark  was  incidentally 
made  in  my  pr^^Me  some  years  ago.  I  then 
demnrreil  as  to  H^Ruth  and  propria,  but  close 
observalioD,  and  the  biography  of  dtstinguished 
persons  has  convinced  me  of  Ihe  verity  of  the 
sentiment,  and  I  use  it  now  as  a  note  of  admo. 
nition  lo  molj||bf 
which  the  motnfr 
sponsibiliiy. 

I  took  up  the  life  of  Byron,  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  origin  of  those  dark  traits  so  pro- 
minent in  his  character — and  so  banefully  dif- 
tbsed  throsgh  his  works. 


■   raiherjs    a  u 
'  see  ratted  hei 


village  to  1 

Napoleon  v 


lolhei 


birth, 
sired  hi 
iBkat  hii 

treatment  of  h 

brother  of  his 

childhood  wen 

tducaliou, 


the 
soldier 


Hew 


fostered  his 
,  by  justifying  his  tyrannical 
3  elder  brother  Joseph — notper- 
,  word  of  complaiot  from  that 
ill-usage.  The  very  loys  of  bis 
subservient  to  his  Fole  object  of 
ursed  the  spirit  of  wnr,  and 


bis  love  of  conqui 
mother  lived  lo  see  bis  highest  exultation,  and 
to  lament  the  lowest  depths  of  his  fall,  while  b 
prisoner  al  St.  Helena.  How  tremendous  tha 
responsibility  of  that  mother! 

But  we  gladly  turn  to   brighter   examples  of 

the  same  truth,   and  rejoice  that  there  can  be 

txalted  gtniui,  wilhonttheticcntiouencss  of  By- 

I,  that  there  can  be  heroes  without  the  spirit 


of  self   a^randize 

ment,  tyrauBy,   and  cruelly 

of  Napoleon.     We 

lum   with   pleasure  to  the 

characrer    of  oar 

From  all  we  can  learn  of  his  eariy  bistorv,  we 

see   the    marks  of 

vigilant   parental   influence, 

and  we  have  good 

reason  to  believe  the  mother 
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was  a  very  active  agent  in  the  formation  of  his 
character.  What  a  luxury  would  it  have  been 
to  have  learned  from  the  lips  or  pen  of  Mrs. 
Washington,  the  entire  process  by  which  were 
clustered  together  so  rich  an  assemblage  of 
virtues. 

Ik  the  letters  of  the  late  Mrs.  Adams,  we  find 
a  happy  illustration  of  maternal  influence  ;  and 
who  can  contemplate  the  character  of  her  son, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  (this  almost  last  relic  of 
that  stem  age,)  standing  as  be  does,  like  the 
oak.  unscathed  by  the  lightning  of  political 
strife,  unharmed  by  the  malignity  of  his  foes — 
unbending  and  fearless,  in  what  he  deems  to  be 
right,  and  not  say  in  the  (anguage  of  our  caption, 
^*  The  man  was  what  his  mother  made  him."^- 
Mother^s  Journal. 

CHINESE  AGRICULTURE. 


The  greatest  annual  festival  on  which  the 
sovereign  appears  in  his  sacerdotal  character,  is 
that  of  the  celebration  of  the  season  of  spring, 
which  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  Februa. 
ry,  and  is  one  of  those  ancient  observations  that 
help  to  preserve  the  primitive  character  of  this 
nation.  It  is  then,  that  the  Emperor  performs 
the  part  of  a  husbandman,  by  ploughing  and 
sowing  seed  in  an  enclosure  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  near  the  palace.  The  day  for  the  roy- 
al plowing  is  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Rites,  and 
this  ceremony  was  accompanied  by  many  so- 
lemnities  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  and  those 
who  were  to  Assist  at  the  sacrifices — such  as 
lasting  for  three  days  until  the  evening  of  each, 
and  abstaining  from  all  kinds  of  amusement  du- 
ring that  period. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  festival,  the  Em- 
peror, attended  by  the  great  officers  of  State,  re- 
pairs to  the  temple  of  the  Earth,  where  he 
BuUces  sacrifices  and  implores  a  blessing  on  the 
labors  of  the  spring,  that  they  may  produce  n 
plentiful  harvest ;  and  when  these  rites  are  en. 
ded,  he  descends  from  the  temple  into  the  field, 
where  all  the  requisite  preparations  have  been 
made  by  forty  or  fifty  husbandmen  who  are  in 
attendance.  The  Emperor  ploughs  a  few  fur- 
rows with  his  own  hands,  and  sows  five  sorts  of 
grain  5  after  which  twelve  grandees  of  the  first 
rank,  plough  and  sow  in  turn,  and  then  the 
work  is  completed  by  the  professional  husband- 
men, each  of  whom  receives  a  present  of  a 
piece  of  Nanking  cloth.  The  produce  of  this 
field  is  held  sacred,  and  carefully  preserved  in  a 
granary  by  itself,  to  be  used  for  the  most  solemn 
sacrifices. 

The  ploughing  by  the  imperial  husbandmen 
takes  place  only  in  the  capital ;  but  in  every 
large  city  a  ceremony  is  performed,  called 
*'  meeting  the  spring,"  when  the  Governor  as- 
sumes the  character  of  high  priest,  and  goes  out 
in  state,  carried  in  a  finely  ornamented  sedan 
chair,  preceded  by  banners,  lighted  torches  and 
music.  He  is  followed  by  several  mandarins  in 
their  sedans,  and  by  a  number  of  litters  in  which 
are  placed  children,  who  are  Aincifully  dressed 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  representing  various 
deities  conneeted  with  the  labors  of  the  field. 
But  the  most  prominent  figure  among  the  dra- 
matis  persona  is  a  huge  earthen  bufialo,  the 
representative  of  spring,  which  is  borne  in  pro- 
cession to  meet  the  high  priest,  who  delivers  a 
lecture  on  the  benefits  of  husbandry,  which  is 


one  of  sixteen  discourses  read  annnally  to  the 
people. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  he  strikes  the 
bufialo  three  times  with  a  staiT,  when  it  is  im- 
mediately broken  in  pieces  hy  the  populace,  and 
a  number  of  little  porcelain  cows,  with-  which 
it  was  filled  ,^  furnishes  materials  for  a  scramble. 
The  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  amusements. 
It  is  thus  that  rulers  of  China,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  stimulate  their  subjects  to  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  so  essential  to  the  sup. 
port  of  the  empire.  And,  as  the  Emperor 
ploughs  the  ground  and  sows  the  seed,  so  the 
Empress  also  performs  her  part  to  encourage 
another  most  important  branch  of  industry,  by 
going  through,  (in  appearance  at  least,)  all  the 
labors  connected  with  the  culture  of  silk. — 
\_Miss  Carey^s  History  of  China, 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


The  times  have  indeed  sadly  changed.  One 
entire  portion  of  human  life  is  strucK  out.  It 
is  now  babyhood  or  manhood.  There  is  no  con- 
servative state,  (we  do  not  speak  politically.) 
Once  there  were  intermediate  states  of  boyhood 
— a  barefooted  and  bean  porridge  eating  state— 
a  spelling  and  cyphering  period — when  there 
were  boys  to  do  the  chores  and  go  on  errands, 
when  apprentices'  indentures  were  in  fashion, 
and  the  line  between  boyhood  and  manhood 
well  defined  by  the  **  freedom  suit."  But  there 
are  no  such  things  now.  The  child  steps  out  of 
hi»  diaper  and  frock  into  a  **  long  tailed  coat^ 
and  calf-skin  boots.  Not  one  of  the  present 
generation  has  ever  seen  a  real  bona  fide,  ^'  nine 
day  old"  pot  of  bean  porridge:  Noah  Webster's 
spelling  book  is  crowded  out  of  school  by  high 
works  on  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics.  There 
are  no  apprentices  new.  Young  men  take  a 
few  lessons  in  '  the  trade  they  fancy,  and  then 
set  up  for  themselves. 

Bat  the  present  generation  is  destitute  of  girls 
as  of  boys.  It  is  either  baby  or  lady — nursery 
or  parlor.  The  mother  tends  her  infant  or  waits 
upon  her  daugter.  Instead  of  spinning  flax  for 
father's  shirts,  they  reel  silk  for  the  ladfies'  fair: 
and  instead  of  kiKtting  stockings  and  mending 
trowsers  for  their  brothers,  they  work  lace  and 
make  staf  s  for  themselves.  The  mother  milks,, 
chums,  "washes  and  irons,  and  young  ladies  read 
novels,  dress,  and  make  and  receive  calU.  They 
make  parties  instead  of  puddings,  and  cook  by 
the  book  rather  than  from  knowledge. 

We  should  be  delighted  to  see  a  generation  of 
boys  and  girls — in  looks,  actions,  and  dress— 
we  should  then  hope  for  health  and  strength, 
industry,  frugality  and  economy,  prosperity  and 
happiness.  We  go  for  protection  to  this  class  of 
our  community.  Every  father  should  protect 
and  enforce  home  industry.  He  and  his  wife 
and  children  should  enter  mj^  '  Home  League'' 
on  the  subject.  This  is  tflBkriflf  that  will  re- 
store conidence.  This  is  the  bank  that  will 
freely  discount  and  never  suspend. 

I!9idt«^  0ci)ool  Jhttmal. 
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this  county,  both  as  regards  the  judiciousness 
of  the  selectioRSf  generally,  and  the  state  of  the 
books.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  sta- 
tistical table  appended  to  this  report,  that  most 
of  the  libraries  are  in  a  good  state  and  extensive- 
ly read.  A  little  over  one-ninth  part  of  the  whole 
are  in  constant  circalation,  showing  that  the 
munificence  of  the  State  in  making  provision  for 
the  accnmulation  of  district  libraries,  is  proper- 
ly appreciated  by  the  people. 

MORAL  INFLUENCE   OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  onr  official  capacity  we  have  taken  unwea- 
ried pain^  to  satisfy  ourselves  in  relation  to  the 
moral  influences  of  these  institutions.  Previous 
to  our  late  connexion  with  the  schools,  we  en- 
tertained strong  doubts  in  relation  to  their  bene- 
ficial effects  upon  the  morals  of  the  community, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  in  our  official  capa- 
city a  few  circumstances  have  come  under  our 
observation  which  tended  to  confirm  these 
doubts.  But  the  results  of  our  inquiries  and 
personal  observations  have  convinced  us,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  theii  tendency  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise than  good.  It  is  true  that "  evil  commu- 
nications corrupt  good  manners,''  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  vicious  propensities  in  the 
scholars  are  generally  restrained,  frowned  upon 
and  punished  by  the  teachers.  Very  few  instan- 
ces  indeed  of  improper  deportment,  either  in 
teacher  or  scholars,  have  come  under  our  notice 
during  our  intercourse  with  them;  still  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  in  this  respect  our  schools  are 
far  from  beinv  what  they  might  be,  or  ought  to 
be.  We  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  mo- 
ral training  of  the  school  looks  no  farther  than 
to  the  prevention  of  vicious  outbreaks.  Too 
ilrequently  this  comprises  the  whole  code  of 
school  ethics.  The  inculcation  of  sound  princi- 
ples and  correct  rules  of  action  for  the  i^overa- 
ment  of  fbture  life, is  seldom  attempted,  or  even 
thought  of.  And  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  many 
teachers  manifest  by  their  practice  that  they  do 
not  realize  their  responsibility  in  this  matter; 
or  at  the  best  that  they  consider  moral  culture  a 
department  of  education  better  adapted  to  the 
nursery  than  the  school  room.  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  know  that  we  have  some  teachers 
who  know  that  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
sense  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  ed- 
ucation, who  realize  their  responsibility,  and 
who  teach  accordingly.  But  aAer  alt  it  is  to 
the  discipline  and  government  of  the  school  that 
we  are  to  look  for  its  influence  upon  morals. — 
There  is  a  more  direct  connexion  between  the 
discipline  of  the  schools  and  the  ethics  of  the 
community  than  many  are  accustomed  to  recog- 
nize. The  physical  part  of  our  nature  is  not 
more  surely  developed  and  strengthened  by  ex- 
ercise than  the  mental.  And  where  the  worst 
passions  of  our  nature  are  continually  appealed 
to  and  kept  in  exercise,  how  can  we  expect  any 
other  than  a  deleterious  influence  ? 

PHYSICAL  SDtTCATIOK  NBOLECTED. 

The  physical  influences  of  the  schools  ought 
not  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  We  deem  the 
influence  of  schools  upon  the  physical  fVame  a 
subject  of  vital  importance  to  community,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  in  this  respect  thej  are  ge- 
nerally defective,  and  often  their  eflects  are 
highly  pernicious.  The  school  houses  are  in 
very  many  instances  entirely  too  small,  and  bad- 


ly ventilated;  and  the  seats  ure  as  inconvenient 
and  uncomfortably  arranged  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. They  are  in  most  instances  emphatically 
''  stools  of  torture,''  and  even  the  dread  of  per- 
sonal chastisement  is  often  insuffici<*nt  to  keep 
the  children  still  upon  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  most  cases  a  sufficient  degree  of  exer- 
cise is  allowed  to  the  pupils.  The  schools  are 
generally  in  operation  from  nine  until  four 
o'clock,  and  during  this  period  the  average  re- 
laxation is  about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  time  is  spent  in 
athletic  exercises.  Still  such  are  the  defects  in 
the  construction  of  most  of  our  school  houses, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  the  seats  and  other  ap- 
pendages, that  we  cannot  doubt  that  many  of 
the  diseases  that  are  prevalent  among  us,  may 
be  traced  to  the  school  room  for  their  origin. 
Most  of  our  teachers  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  active  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
But  an  unreasonable  prejudice  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  parents  unhappily  sometimes  pre- 
vents them  fVom  allowing  it.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  room  for  doubt,  that  in  this  way  both, 
the  mental  and  physical  powers  are  in  some  in* 
stances  debilitated.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however^ 
.that  such  prejudices  are  rare;  and  the  vast  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  such  school 
houses  as  have  been  recently  erected,  demon- 
strates that  public  attention  is  being  turned  to 
this  subject,  and  furnishes  a  well  grounded  hope 
that  the  evils  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  not 
be  of  long  continuance.  In  conclusion  we  would 
say  that  we  have  found  the  schools,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  in  a  better  state  than  we  anticipated, 
notwithstanding  there  are  many  evils  which  are 
attributable  to  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  the 
schools,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  their  united 
exertions. 

DAVID  McFARLAND, 
ROB'T  S.  HUGHSTON, 

Deputy  Superintendenit. 

DUTCHESS  CO.^iReport  by  A.  S.  ClemeiU.) 
[As  this  report  has  been  published  in  Dutch- 
ess county,  we  omit  its  republication. — ^Ed.] 

FRANKLIN   COUNTY. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  APPENDAGES. 

Eighty- two  school  houses  stand  upon  the  line  of 
the  road,  and  consequently  the  scholars  have  no 
play  ground,  aside  from  the  filthy  highway,,  un- 
less they  became  trespassers  upon  the  enclosures 
of  the  inhabitants,  a  circumstance  which  almost 
invariably  produces  discord  in  a  district,  and  in 
many  instances  dissatisfhctlon  with  the  teacher. 
School  houses  thus  located  are  with  much  diffi- 
culty kept  clean,  f^om  the  circumstance  that  the 
mud  of  the  roaa  is  constantly  carried  into  them 
upon  the  feet  of  the  scholars.  The  remaining 
nineteen  houses  stand  a  little  back  from  the 
line  of  the  highway,  but  no  one  of  them  has 
any  thing  like  an  enclosed  play  ground,  as  every 
one  should  have^  decorated  with  walks  and 
shrubbery,  to  which  scholars  would  like  to  re- 
sort for  amusements,  and  in  which  they  would 
be  protected  from  evil  influences  and  danger. 
In  a  country  like  this,  where  land  is  of  so  little 
value,  it  is  believed  that  parents  are  perfectly 
inexcusable  for  neglecting  to  furnish  their 
school  houses  with  &e  necessary  play  grounds; 
and  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered  for 
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them  it,  they  have  not  bee^  .convinced  of  the 
ntintjr  of  8ueh  accompanimeDts. 

No  appendages  are  more  necessary  to  a  school 
honse,  especially  in  densely  populated  districts, 
than  privies;  and  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that 
the  erection  of  these  important^  though  unexpen- 
sive  buildings,  is  so  much  neglected.  But  nine  are 
to  be  found  in  this  entire  county  ^  and  those  hardly 
deserve  the  name.  Every  district  in  this  entire 
state  shonM  be  induced  to  supply  its  ^ehool 
house  with  privies  forth wiUi,  and  then  institute 
some  means  by  which  they  may  be  kept  fit  for 
use.  We  oAen  hear  the  objection  raised,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  adduced,  that 
privies  for  school  houses  are  of  no  consequence, 
for  the  reason  that  they  so  soon  become  unfit  for 
use.  This  difficulty,  however,  can  be  easily  ob- 
viated, if  the  teacher  will  divesthimself  of  false 
modesty,  and  enforce  neatness  upon  the  scholars 
in  their  use  of  these  buildings.  There  is,  like- 
wise, nearly  as  great  a  destitution  of  wood 
houses  as  of  privies;  but  twenty-two  school 
houses  in  the  county  have  houses  for  the  protec- 
tion of  wood,  yet  fifty- two  districts  say  they 
nsnally  burn  dry  wood.  The  burning  of  dry 
wood  18  a  desideratum  to  which  the  attention  of 
every  district  should  be  called,  and  no  district, 
however  indigent,  should  be  excused  for  neg- 
lecting this  part  of  parental  duty.  Now,  the 
majority  of  our  districts  attempt  to  warm  their 
school  houses  with  green  wood;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  in  short  winter  days  the  teach- 
er's efforts  are  so  paraljrzed,  and  the  process  of 
the  pupils  so  curtailed,  that  the  school  is  com- 
paratively good  for  nothiuflr,  however  well  qua- 
lified the  teacher  may  be  for  his  task,  or  how- 
ever  well  inclined  the  children  may  be  to  im- 
prove. The  attention  of  our  school  districts  has 
been  called  to  the  importance  of  having  a  year's 
supply  of  wood  in  advance,  fitted  for  the  stove, 
through  the  medium  of  our  county  papers;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  there  will  likewise  be  a  refor- 
mation in  this  important  particular. 

IMPBOVED  METHODS  OF  TSACHIKO, 

The  undersigned  is  enabled  with  much  plea- 
sure to  inform  the  department,  that  the  method 
of  teaching  is  becoming  much  improved  in  this 
vicinity.  That  old,  mechanical,  and  to  the  pu- 
pil, irksome  method  of  giving  instruction,  is,  it 
is  hoped,  sinking  into  an  undisturbed  and  ever- 
lasting repose.  Teachers  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  importance  of  having  apparatus,  by  which 
to  demonstrate  the  studies;  and  parents  to  think 
that  improvements  recommended  are  not  mere 
innovations.  Nearly  every  school  house  in  the 
county  has  now  suspended  upon  its  walls  a  black 
board,  the  utility  of  which  is  appreciated  by  the 
teacher;  and  pupils  now,  instead  of  being  drilled 
in  that  old  routine  of  mechanical  nonsense,  are 
interested  and  enlightened.  Aside,  however, 
from  the  Mack  board,  and  that  apparatus  which 
an  inventive  teacher  may  furnish  for  the  time, 
there  is  nothing  of  any  kind  in  the  county  fl>r 
demonstrating  the  respective  studies,  and  thus 
facilitating,  the  progress  of  the  scholars. 

DISCIFUIfX. 

Formerly  a  school  teacher  was  good  for  no- 
thing unless  he  governed  with  the  rod  and  ferule, 
unless  the  **  children  could  trace  the  day's  dis- 
aters  in  the  morning  face;*'  but  the  characteri^ 
tics  of  a  good  disciplinarian  are  found  in  one 
who,  with  **  a  gentle  hand  leads  the  elephant 


himself  by  a  hair."  Children  are  reasonable 
beings,  and  just  convince  them  of  the  disrespect 
they  show  their  parents,  their  teacher  and  them- 
selves, by  disobeying  the  orders  oC  school ;  make 
them  understand  how  much  more  advantage- 
ous it  will  be  for  them  to  submit  in  every  res- 
t  pect  to  the  will  of  the  teacher,  and  in  nine-tenths 
'  of  the  cases,  your  object  is  accomplished.  Ex- 
perience upon  this  subject  compels  to  the  fort- 
going  conclusions.  Both  ways  have  been  tho- 
roughly tried:  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  teachers 
hereaUer  will  institnte  every  means  possible 
before  taking  up  the  rod  or  the  ferule,  and  let 
that  be  a  dernier  resort. 

LIBEAaiXS. 

The  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  district 
school  libraries  have  not  been  so  fully  realized 
as  could  be  wished.  The  books  are,  generally 
speaking,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and 
will  probably  remain  so,  for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  they  are  not  read  enough  to  make  them 
otherwise.  It  is  painful  that  the  munificence  of 
our  State  is  met  with  so  much  ingratitude,  and 
so  much  intellectual  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  are  many  objections  raised 
against  the  libraries,  like  the  following:  **  The 
regulations  are  too  severe,"  **  the  books  are 
good  for  nothing,"  &c.  &c.  The  last  objection 
has  always  been  replied  to  with  much  fervency, 
and  they  have  been  defied  to  select  a  better  as- 
sortment from  the  vast  catalogue  of  books  ex- 
tant For  further  particulars  respecting  the 
condition  of  our  several  schools,  the  synopsis, 
it  is  thought,  will  give  you  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation. 

The  law  which  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  deputy  superintendents  has  many  prejudices 
against  it  in  this  county,  especially  in  those 
towns  where  the  schools  are  the  most  miserable; 
but  it  is  believed  that  those  prejudices  are  be- 
ginning to  give  way,  and  that  ere  lone  the  office 
will  be  considered  as  necessary  as  any  other, 
whose  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
confines  of  a  county.         D.  H.  STEVENS, 

Dep.  Supt,  of  Com.  Schools, 

Franklin  Co,,  Sept, 2S,  1842. 

GENESEE  COUNTY. 

CHABACTER  OT  TEA0HCE8. 

The  teachers  employed  in  winter  are  for  the 
most  part  young  men  who  resort  to  the  business 
of  teaching  to  acquire  the  means  of  pursuing 
some  profession,  or  some  business  of  life  less 
arduous  and  perplexing  to  their  minds  and  more 
gratifying  to  their  ambition.  Conteouently  the 
powers  and  energies  of  their  minds  are  not 
brought  into  exercise  with  that  ambition  to 
excel  or  desire  to  improve,  that  they  otherwise 
would  be  if  their  means  for  a  livelihood  and 
their  aspirations  for. distinction  were  made  to 
depend  upon  their  reputation  as  teachers.  Let 
sufficient  encouragement  be  offered  to  the  tal- 
ented young  men  of  the  country  to  make  the 
business  of  teaching  alike  lucrative  and  honora- 
ble as  a  profession,  and  a  guaranty  might  safely 
be  given  that  a  supply  of  competent  teachers 
would  be  found  in  the  field,  ready  and  willing  to 
perform  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  de- 
volving upon  them.  The  majority  of  teachers 
are  not  so  much  wanting  in  talent  or  science  as 
defective  in  manner  of  teaching.  One  of  the 
most  common  faults  of  teachers  is  that  of  advan- 
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ciniT  scholars  too  fast.    Manj  of  them  are  not  JEFFERSON  COUNTY, 

•ufficiently  connnunicatlve  and  thoroaph  in  ex-  school  Houses.-I.  Locatioh. 

plaihingtotheirpaptlslhernlesaDd  principles  of  t       i>      •    .              «.    ^  t^                 r 

the  stodies  they  are  pursuing.    The  schools  ia  .  ,"l  *  ^^7.  instances  school  houses  are  faroura- 

sujnmer  are  generallj  taught  by  females,  many  ^^^  U><»ted,  being  situated  on  dry   hard  ground, 

of  them  young  and  inexperienced,  but  generally  >«».«  retired  though  central  part  of  the  district, 

eompeteit  in  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  in-  ^*^,  a  natural  grove  on  the  south,  and  east  or 

struct  th*ir  pupils.    Some  of  them  have  had  ^*»*»  (in  one  instance  both,)   with  a  pleasant 

several  years  experience,  and  plainly  evince  the  l^^^V^\  ^^  ^\  "w^h-  ,  T***'*  *IS  J**?*  ^^^^^ 

adaptation  of  the  female  character  t6the  purpo-  *»«"»«•  *»  i«»  ^^wns,   (about  1.60th  the  entire 

ses  of  juvenile  instmcUon.    The  habit  of  speak-  f  "■"***^'?  thus  situated.    They  occupy  probably 

Ing  and  pronouncing  for  scholars  is  one  of  the  J^«  «<>»«  «>g»We  situaUons  in  the  several  dit- 

most  common  faults  of  the  summer  teachers.  £  .          .     ,  v                       «  »      .  :•    .  •^ 

Its  tendency  is  to  make  the  scholars  depend  But  our  school  houses  are  usually  located  with- 

upon  the  teacher,  and  make  but  little  or  no  effort  *^^^  T^f^^J?^  either  to  taste  or  the  health  and 

himself.    Indistinct  articulaUon  both  in  spelKng  ^^^^^^\.  ©^  the  teacher  or  children.    They  are 

and  reading,  is  a  very  common  fault,  and  not  ^^^^^}^y  o^.^ne  corner  of  public  roads,  and 

wholly  cotarfned  to  summer  schools.    Many  of  J^nieUmes  adjacent  to  a  cooper's  shop,  or  be- 

the  most  important  branches  of  education  very  tween  a  blacksmith  s  shop  and  a  saw-mill. 

necessary  to  be  understood  by  the  youth  of  our  V®^  *[*  "*?*  unfrequenUv  placed  upon  the 

country,  are  not  introduced  into  our  common  *cute  angle  where  a  road  forks,  and  someumes 

schools.    Even  the  most  common  forms  in  the  "*  turning  that  angle,  the  travel  is  chiefly  5«- 

bnsiness  transacUons  of  Ufe  are  left  to  be  aHen-  *;"»'**  'cAo^^  W«.  leaving  it  on  a  snjaU  trian- 

ded  to  at  some  future  period,  perhaps  at  a  season  Rle  nounded  on  all  sides  by  public  roads, 

in  life  when  business  requires  a  practical  appli-  -^t  other  tiines  the  school  house  is  situated  on 

cation  of  those  rules  and  principles  with  which  *  7^  !^?  ^^^  worthless  piece  of  grouiwl,  with 

our  youth  should  be  made  a^juainted  in  the  »  "uwah  »trwm  of  water  passing  under  one 

schools  where  they  receive  their  early  e4ncaUon.  ^^l^^,  ®/  *t,  which,  ft  certain  seasons,  degene- 

The  duties  of  life  in  our  civil  and  social  rela-  '•tes  into  a  m«re  puddle.    Such  a  site  is  mcom- 

tions,  do  not  occupy  sufficient  attention  to  im-  P^bly  more  suiteble  for  a  wallowing  place  for 

press  indelibly  upon  the  mind  those  principles  X!'^^'  ^        *  ^^^^  pnddle,  than  for  a  school 

of  moral  rectitude  that  should  be  deeply  instilled  '*°J***    ..^    .             .„          ,.       .  , 

at  an  eariy  season  in  life.    Few  of  the  princi-  *^»<^f  Pting  in  one  village,  the  scholars  uniyer- 

plesof  our  institutions,  and  the  relaUons  that  MHyslJP  from  the  school  house  directly  into 

we  susuin  to  the  peace  ofsociety  and  the  pros-  the  highway.    Indeed,  school  houses  are  fro- 

perity  of  the  people,  receive  the  attenUon  of  our  {'"fj?  •  ^  oue-half  into  the  highway  and  the  other 

youth  unUl  caUed  to  the  discharge  of  those  high  '^•^ /J?  the  adjacent  field,  as  though  they  were 

and  imporUnt  duties  that  are  soon  to  devolve  ^?^t  for  either.    This  is  the  case  even  m  some 

upon  them  as  citizens  of  this  great  repubUc.  *>J  f "  J.'"*??'  }^  .\"  «uterpnsing  village,  one 

'^                                           or  of  the  district  school  houses,  situated  on  a  pub- 

pmiVATE  SCHOOLS.  ^c  comcr,  is  on  the  margin  of  one  street,  and 

An  evU  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  is  the  S^i^rJi^l  ^?n  Vh^I'^v ^If  ^l**^'u^*^^^  "  ^« 

establishment  of  private  and   select  schools.  ?':;?^,h^^i.Lr  ^LI  inf  •^.^AT'*^^'  15 

Wherever  such  schools  are  found  in  operation.  !!!"i"^5A**lf;T/»,.5!J^.K*''''^'*'*"'*  ^  ""*"«** 

the  district  schooU,  with  few  exception,  are  in  ^^L^h*'"?^^.  J  f  ^^^^^                l'.^'-    .^. 

a  languishing    coidition.     Neglected    by  the  ^f^l^??!!!*^  •omeUmes  situated  in  the 

wealthy,  they  are  leA  to  be  supported  by  those  f^l  ST.k  .^X  T^l  *  P^'^^J"  °^  t»ie  travel  be- 

who  are  less  able,  and  take  Uttlelnterest  in  their  I^^J^^Kt'^r  them.    When  the  seholara 

prosperity.    Nor  is  this  all.    Aristocratical  dis-  S^*"??^  l*^*'''*7^.v^''?'»,*'''^*'^**rP?" 

tinctions,  prejudicial  to  the  best  interesU  of  our  !i!^K-l    :       "^  •*  •"^r\'if  '"^^•"^ngr  of  the 

country,  are  making  an  inroad  upon  the  princi-  T^^^J^YZ^^.''^  ^^P"^^^  'r  .*^  **** 

pies  of  equality,  that  should  be  sedulously  and  !!kI?'!^*j^'  ?J  the  meridian  sun  durrag  an- 

effectually  guarded  against.    Is  it  the  contami-  ??^T  .!2-  Moreover  their  recreations  must 

natins  influence  of  children  of  limited  advanU-  Jl*  conducted  in  the  street,  or  they  ^espass  upon 

ges  that  is  to  be  avoided?  Then  let  the  support,  ? ^in^K***^"  ?i?™'****  ?^^^  wtnations  can 
the  influence  and  association  of  those  in  ^igh  I'Jirl^  ^*  •''^**?  to  exert  the  most  favorable 

life  extend  the  blessings  ofa  general  education,  ™'>«uf«  «u  the  formation  of  the  habits  and 

intellectual  and  moral,  alike  ^  all,  whether  rich  i  ^J*"'^^?!?!  *!!!/ n'"^  generation, 
or  poor.    Is  it  the  incompetency  of  teachers  and;   Lwll^f^^K"^*'^"^?''*^'??"*^^''^^*!; 

the  ill  adapUtion  of  the  district  school  house  to  ,  ''f  r?ir,*^Jj*^*  *"?**••  ^''f  piece  of  firm  ground 

the  purposes  of  education,  that  induce  a  with.  Sf  ^'^^  dimensions,  at  a  suitable  distance 

drawal  from  the  district  school  ?   Then  let  there  ^?^  *5?r?!?':'"i  "^'.?^  though  central  part 
be  a  co-operation  in  the  efforts  of  aU  to  erect  S^*^•l'!^'*^^ '?  *^?'^'**  ^C  *  "•tural  or  arti- 

suitable  buildings,  and  employ  competent  teach-  ?fi*LS?!^!'  iJ^l?!*^  **y.*  •^I^*>'«  ^«°F«-    .^« 

ers;  then  by  a  united  effort,  with  a  careful  and  ,  ^^f^,  llfi^^1^c?^''V^^  ^■?i"°\"i  * 

thorough  supenision.  the  common  school  may  S!;^,^  £•  ^„^!?J!.*^^J.*^^  ^^^^  ^"l  ' 

be  elevated  to  a  sUnding  and  importance  afford-  r?«  .15  ill  ^I- ^f  ^*^,*' 'i"*  S^J"  the  scorching 

'                              -  sun  and  the  wintry  blast.    They  need  then  no 

longer  be  Imntid  at  trupaMHr$  upon  their  neigh- 
bora'  premises,  as  they  now  frequently  are. 


ing  the  facilities  for  an  education  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  in  our 
higher  seminaries  of  learning. 

DAVID  NAY, 


2.— Skb  and  Rkspixatiok. 


Dtptay  i^watrxnttndint,  Gtneui  county.  Although  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  di- 

October  oth,  1842.  mentions  of  school  houftes,  yet  there  arc  few 
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letc  than  16  by  18  feet  on  the  ground,  and  few  ft 
ttUl  larger  than  24  by  30  feet.  Exclusive  of  en- 
try and  clo8et«,  when  they  are  furnished  with 
these  appendages,  school  houses  are  not  usually 
Itrger  than  20  by  24  feet  on  the  ground,  and  7 
feet  ia  heighth.  They  are  indeed  more  frequent- 
ly smaller  than  larger.  Sohool  houses  of  these 
dimensions  have  a  capacity  of  3,360  cubic  feet, 
and  are  usually  occupied  by  at  least  forty  fivt 
scholars  in  the  winter  season.  Not  unfrequent- 
ly  sixty  or  seventy,  and  occasionally  more  than 
a  hundred  scholars  occupy  a  room  of  this  size. 

A  simple  arithmetical  computation  will  abun- 
dantly satisfjT  any  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  influenoe. 
of  respiration  upon  its  fitness  to  sustain  animal 
life,  and  the  quantity  of  air  that  enters  t!he 
lungs  at  each  inspiration,  that  a  school  room  of 
the  preceding  dimensions  does  not  contain  a  sul^ 
ficient  quantity  of  air  to  sustain  the  healthy  jre- 
spiration  pf  eVen/or^-/!veschokrB,  tl^ree  hours, 
the  usual  length  of  each  sefsion ;  and  frequently 
the  school  house  is  imperfectly  ventilated  be- 
tween the  sessions  at  noon,or,  indeed,  for  several 
davs  in  succession. 

It  is  ascertained  by  analysis,  that  the  air  we 
breathe  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  two  gases  ox- 
ygen and  nitrogen  united,  in  ratio  of  1  to  4  by  vol- 
ume, with  exceedingly  small  but  variable  quanti- 
ties of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor.  No 
other  mixture  of  these  or  any  other  gases  will 
sustain  healthy  respiration.  The  chief  chemi- 
cal properties  of  the  atmosphere  jare  owing  to 
the  presence  of  oxyetn.  Nitrogen^  which  con- 
stitutes about  four-mths  of  its  volume,  ha«,been 
suppose^  to  act  as  a  mere  dUtimU  to  the  oxygen, 
Increoie  the  proportion  of  oxygen  i|i  the  atmos- 
phere>  and  the  circulation  and  respiration  be- 
come too  rapidf  and  the  sjstem  generally  be- 
comes highly  excited  :  ditmnuh  the  proportion 
of  oxygen,  and  the  circulation  and  respiration 
become  too  mIovb^  weakness  and  lassitude  ensue, 
and  a  sense  of  heaviness  and  uneasiness  per- 
vades the  entire  system.  Air /otct,  during  each> 
respiration,  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  and  gaint^n 
equal  qnantityof  carbonic  acid,  which  is  an  ac- 
tive poison.  When  mixed  with  the  atmospheric 
air  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  4,  it  extinguishes  animal 
life.  It  is  this  gas  that  is  produced  by  burning 
ehluiH>al  in  a  confined  portion  of  common  air. 
Its  effect  upon  the  system  is  well  known  to  ev- 
ery reader  of  our  newspapers.  It  canses  dim- 
ness  of  sight,  weakness,  dullness,  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  ultimately  apolcxy  and  death. 

Respiration  produces  the  same  effect  upon  air 
as  the  burning  of  charcoal  does.  It  converts  its 
oxygen,  which  is  the  aliment  of  animal  life,  in- 
to the  carbonic  acid,  which,  let  it  be  remember- 
ed, is  an  active  poison.  Says  Dr.  Turner  in  his 
celebrated  work  on  chemistry,  **  An  animal  can- 
not live  in  air  which  is  unable  to  support  com- 
bustion.'' Says  the  same  author  again,  ''An 
animal  cannot  live  in  air  which  contains  suffi- 
cient carbonic  acid  for  extinguishing  a  candle." 
It  will  presently  be  seen  why  these  quotations 
are  made. 

It  is  stated  in  several  medical  works,  that  the 
quantity  of  air  that  enters  the  lungs  at  each  in- 
spiration of  an  adult,  varies  from  32  to  40  cubic 
inches.  To  establish  more  definitely  some  data 
upon  which  a  calculation  might  safely  be  based, 
I  conducted  an  experiment  whereby  I  ascertain- 
ed the  medium,  and  (very  nearly)  uniform  quaa- 


ti^  of  air  that  entered  the  lungs  of  myself  and 
four  young  men,^  was  36  cubic  inches,  and  that 
respiration  is  repeated  once  ia  three  aeconds.  or 
twenty  times  a  minute.  I  also  ascertained  that 
respirtd  air  will  not  support  combustion,  a  truth 
that  I  have  never  seen  stated,  and  one  too,  that 
although  several  times  sought  of  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  I. have  never  but  once 
heard  suggested,  and  that  was  since  the  experl* 
meat  was  conducted.  This  last  truth,  taken  In 
connection  with  the  quotations  just  made,  estab* 
lishes  another  and  a  more  important  truth,  viz : 
that  air  once  respired  will  not  further  sustain  anu 
mal  life.  That  part  of  the  experiment  by  which 
it  was  ascertained  that  respired  air  will  not  sup« 
port  combustion,  was  conducted  as  follow;8  : 

I  introduced  a  lighted  taper  into  an  inverted 
receiver,  which  contained  seven  quarts  of  at* 
mospherie  air,  and  placed  the  mouth  of  the  re* 
ceiver  into  a  vessel  of  water.  The  taper  burnt 
with  its  wonted  brilliancy  about  a  minute,  and 
growing  dim  gradually,  became  extinct  at  the 
expiration  of  three  minutes.  1  then  filled  the 
receiver  with  water,  and  inverting  it,  placed  its 
mouth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  same  fluid  ia 
another  vessel 4  I  next  removed  the  water  from 
the  receirer  by  supplying  its  place  with  respir. 
ed  air,  exhaled  through  an  inverted  syphon.  I 
then  introduced  the  lighted  taper  into  the  receiv- 
er of  inspired  air,  by  which  it  was  immediately 
extinguished.  Several  persons  present  then  re- 
ceived a  quantity  of  respired  air  into  their  lungs, 
whereupon  the  premonitory  Sjrmptoms  of  apo- 
plexy, as  already  given,  ensued.  The  experi- 
ment was  conducted  with  much  care,  and  sever- 
al times  repeated  in  the  presence  of  a  respecta- 
ble member  of  the  medical  profession,  a  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  and  several  literary  gentlemen, 
to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

Upon  the  result  of  this  experiment,  which 
agrees  with  the  statements  quoted  from  Turner's 
Chemistry,  are  based  the  following  calculation 
and  conclusion :  1 .  The  quantity  of  air  breathed 
by  45  persons  in  three  hours  is  3375  cubic  feet. 

2.  Air  once  respired  will  not  sustain  animal  life* 

3.  The  school  room  was  estimated  to  possess  a 
capacity  of  3360  cubic  feet,  16  eubic  feet  less 
than  is  necessary  to  sustain  healthy  respiration. 

4.  Were  45  persons,  whose  lungs  possess  the  es- 
timated capacity,  placed  in  an  air-tight  room  of 
the  preceding  dimensions,  and  could  they  breathe 
pure  air  till  it  was  once  respired,  and  then  enter 
upon  its  second  respiration,  thty  would  all  die 
with  the  apoplexy  in  less  tkan  ten  mnutes  nfter 
the  expiration  of  a  three  hour^  session. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  these  conditions 
cannot  conveniently  be  fulfilledy;  but  nunterous 
instances  of  fearftil  approximation  exist.  We 
have  no  air-tight  houses  ;  but  in  our  latitude, 
comfort  requires  that  rooms  which  are  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  children  in  the  winter  season,  be  made 
very  close.  The  dimensions  of  rooms  are  fre- 
quently narrowed,  that  the  warm  breath  may 
diminish  the  amount  of  fqel  necessary  to  pre- 
serve 5  comfortable  temperature,  whereby  the 
expense  will  be  diminished.  The  quantity  of  air 
which  children  breathe  is  somewhat  less  than  I 
have  estimated  ^  but  the  derangement  resulting 
from  breathing  impure  air,  in  their  case,  is  great- 
er than  in  the  case  of  adults,  whose  constitutions 
are  matured,  and  who  are  hence  less  suscepti- 
ble of  injury.  It  is  also  tmf  in  many  schools 
that  the  number  in  attendance  is  oonsiderably 
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greater  than  1  have  estimated.  Moreover,  in 
many  instances,  a  great  proportion  of  the  lar* 
ger  scholars  will  respire  the  estimated  quantity 
of  air^  Again,  all  the  air  in  the  room  is  not  re- 
spired once^  before  a  portion  of  it  is  breathed  the 
second,  or  even  the  third  or  fourth  time.  The 
atmosphere  is  not  suddenly  changed  from  pruri- 
ty  'to  impurity^  IVom  a  healthful  to  an  infections 
state.  Were  it  so,  the  change  being  more  per- 
ceptible, ivoald  be  seen  and /e/t  too,  and  a  reme- 
dy would  be  sought  and  applied.  But  because 
the  iehange  is  gradual  it  is  not  the  less  fearful  in 
its  consequences.  In  a  room  occnpied  by  45  per- 
sons, thefirtt  mnvte,  32,400  cnbic  inches  of  air 
impart  their  entire  vitality  to  sustain  animal 
life,  and  mingling  with  the  atmosphere  of  the' 
room  proportipnabjiy  deteriorate  the  whole  mass. 
Thus  are  abundandy  sown  in  early  life  the  fVnit* 
1^1  seeds  of  disease  and  premature  death. 

This  detail  shows  conclusively,  sufficient  cause 
for  that  uneasy,  listless  state  of  feeling  which 
is  so  prevalent  in  crowded  school  rooms.  It  ex- 
plains why  children  who  are  docile  at  home  are 
mlschievons  in  school ;  and  why  those  who  are 
troublesome  at  home  are  unmanageable  at 
school.  It  discloses  the  true  cause  why  so  ma- 
ny  teachers  who  are  pleasant  and  amiable  in 
the  ordinary  domestic  and  social  relations,  are 
sour  and  fVetfnl  in  the  school  room.  The  ever 
active  children  who  cannot  study  snccessfVilly, 
enga^fe  in  mischief  as  their  only  alternative. 
The  irritable  teacher,  who  can  hardly  look  with 
complaisance  upon  good  behaviour,  is  disposed 
to  magnify  the  most  trifling  departores  from  the 
rules  of  propriety.  The  scholars  are  continually 
becoming  more  ungovernable,  and  the  teacher 
more  unfit  to  govern  them.  Thus  broils  are 
generated  which  foment  till  an  unhappy  explo- 
sion ensues.  Week  a^f^er  t^eek  the  scholars  be- 
c<mie  less  and  less  attached  to  their  teacher,  and 
he,  in  turn,  becomes  less  interested  in  them.' 
The  trustees  and  patrons  become  dissatisfied, 
and  what  is  the  result  T  Very  flew  teachers,  es- 
pecially male  teachers,  have  the  charge  of  the 
same  school  more  than  one  season,  and  not  un- 
frequently  they  leave  before  their  time  of  ser- 
vice expires. 

This  detail  explains  also  why  so  many  ehil- 
dren  are  unable  to  attend  school  at  all,  or  be- 
come unwell  so  soon  after  commencing  to  at- 
tend, when  their  health  is  sufficient  to  engage 
in  other  pursuits.  The  number  of  scholars  an- 
swering the  description  is  greater  than  most 
persons  are  aware  of.  tn  one  district  in  this 
county,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  emphatically 
true  in  the  case  of  not  less  than  twenty  five  tehoU 
an.  Indeed,  in  that  same  district,  more  than 
one  hundred  scholars  annually  suffer  sensible  in- 
convenience from  occupying  an  old  and  partially 
decayed  house,  of  too  narrow  dimensions^  with 
very  limited  facilities  for  ventilation .  The  evil, 
although  known  J  is  suffered  to  exist,  notwith- 
standing the  distribt  is  worth  more  than  $300,000. 
And  what  is  true  of  this  school  is,  with  a  few 
variations,  true  in  the  case  of  several  others.  It 
also  explain!*  why  the  bu]>iness  of  teaching  has 
ncquired,  and  juetly  too,  the  reputation  of  being 
unhealthy. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the  health 
of  either  teacher  or  pupils  should  sooner  fail  in 
a  well  regulated  school,  taught  in  a  house 
properly  constructed  and  suitably  warmed  and 
ventilated,  than  la  almost  any  other  businets. 


If  it  were  not  so,  an  unswerable  argument  might 
be  framed  against  the  existence  of  schools,  and 
it  mieht  clearly  be  shown  that  it  was  policy, 
nay,  duty  to  close  at  once  and  forever  the  eleven 
thousand  school  houses  of  New-York,  and  tlie 
80,000  of  the  nation,  and  leave  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  •*  perish  for  the  lack  of  knowledge."  Bui 
our  conditibn  in  this  respect  is  not  hopeless.  The 
evil  in  question  may  be  effectually  remedied  by 
one  or  both  of  the  following  methods:  1.  By 
enlarging  the  house.  2.  Which  is  easier,  cheaper 
and  more  effectual,  by  frequent  and  thorough 
ventilation.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  unite 
the  two  methods. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  I  will  refer  to 
a  school  ^hich  I  visited  during  the  past  winter, 
in  which  the  magnitude  of'  the  evil  under  con- 
sideration was  clearly  developed.  Five  of  the 
citizens  of  the  district  attended  me  in  my  visit 
to  the  school.  We  arrive  at  the  school  house 
about  the  middle  of  the  aflemoon.  It  was  a 
close,  iiew  house,  18  by  24  feet  on  the  ground, 
two  fbet  less  in  one  direction,  than  the  bouse 
concerning  which  this  calculation  is  made. 
Ther^  were  present  43  scholars,  the  teacher, 
5  patrons  and  myself,  making  50  in  all.  Imroe- 
diaiely  aAer  entering  the  school  house,  one  of 
the  trustees  remarked  to  me,  **  I  believe  our 
school  house  is  too  tight  to  be  tiealthy ."  I  made 
no  reply,  but  secretly  resolved,  that  I  would 
saerifice  my  comfort  for  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon,  and  hazard  my  health,  and  my  life 
even,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  opinions  I  had 
entei'tained  on  this  important  subject.  I  marked 
the  uneasiness  and  dulness  of  all  present,  espe- 
cially of  the  patrons,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to'breathie  a  purer  atmosphere.  School  contin- 
ued an  hour  and  a  half,  at  the  dose  of  whieh  I 
was  invited  to  make  some  remarks.  I  arose  to 
do  so,  but  was  unable  to  proceed,  till  I  opened 
the  outer  door,  and  snunbd,  a  Cew  times,  the 
purer  air  without.  When  I  had  partially  re- 
covered my  wonted  vigor,  I  observed  with  de- 
light the  renovating  influence  of  the  current  of 
air  that  entered  the  door,  mingling  with  and 
gradusiUy  displacing  the  fluid  poison  that  filled 
the  room  and  was  about  to  do  the  work  of  death. 
It  seemed  as  though  1  were  standing  at  the 
mouth  of  a  huge  sepulchre  in  which  the  dead 
were  being  restored  to  life.  Adet  a  short  pause, 
I  proceeded  with  a  few  remurks,  chiefly,  how- 
ever, on  the  subject  of  respiration  and  ventila- 
tion. The  trustees,  who  had  just  tested  their 
accuracy  and  bearing  upon  their  comfort  and 
health,  resolved  immediately  to  provide  for 
ventilation  according  to  the  suggestions  about  to 
be  given.  When  I  next  heard  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, their  arrangements  were  effected.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  house  on  that  occasion,  I  was 
informed  an  evening  meeting  had  been  attended 
there  the  preceding  week,  which  they  weire  ne- 
cessitated to  dismiss  before  the  ordinary  exer- 
cises were  concluded,  because,  as  they  said, 
*'  we  all  got  sick,  and  the  candles  went  almost 
out."  Little  did  they  realize,  probably,  that 
the  light  of  life  became  just  as  nearly  ex- 
tinct as  did  the  candles.  Had  they  remained 
there  a  little  longer,  both  would  have  gone  out 
together,  and  there  would  have  been  reacted  the 
memorable  tragedy  of  the  black  hole  in  Calcutta, 
into  which  were  tnrust  a  garrison  consisting  of 
146  persons,  123  of  whom  perished  miserably  in 
a  Hew  hours,  being  suffocated  by  the  confined  air. 
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This  mluable  periodical  which  the  monificence 
oTthe  State  has  provided  for  every  school  district^ 
is  generally  received  by  the  trustee  or  clerk  to 
whom  it  is  directed,  and  read  with  interest  and 
profit.  The  numbers  are  usually  carefully  pre- 
served, until  the  close  of  the  volume^  for  binding. 
When  bound,  the  majority  of  districts  will  con- 
sider it  amonj^  the  most  valuable  works  in  their 
district  libraries.  In  some  instances,  however, 
where  it  is  most  needed,  it  is  not  taken  regularly 
from  the  post-office.  The  numbers  taken  are 
sometimes  unread,  and  so  dirtied  and  worn  as 
to  render  them  unfit  for  binding.  In  several 
cases  it  has,  to  my  knowledge,  lain  in  the  post* 
office  six  months  or  more,  because  neither  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  directed,  nor  anjf  citixen 
of  the  district,  had  sufiicient  interest  in  its  peru- 
sal and  preservation  to  advance  the  postage. 

Our  best  teachers,  and  those  who  desire  to 
improve  themselves  and  their  schools^  are  gene- 
rally glad  of  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  for  the 
"  Jonroal,''  and  read  it  with  much  satisfaction. 
There  are,  however,  two  classes  of  teachers 
who  do  not  subscribe  for  it.    1.  Those  who 
teach  for  the  pay  merely,  and  who  wojuld  wil- 
lingly read  it  were  it  mtuitous,  bdt  who  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  their  personal  improve- 
ment, or  w^are  of  their  schools,  to  pay  fif\y 
cents  a  year  for  a  literary  journal.    2.  Those 
who  have  stereotyped  their  opinions,  and  who 
think  nnd  say  "  it  would  be  sheer  nonsense"  i 
for  them  to  read  anything  on  the  sdbject  of  j 
teaching,  their  own  experience  having  placed  j 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  improvement.    I  have  i 
met  with  several  of  the  former  description,  and  I 
a  few  of  thQ  latter.    If  they  would  but  come  to  i 
to  the  light,  I  think  their  deeds  would  be  re 
proved.  IRA  MAYHEW,      , 

Dept.  Supt.  a&uihim  tee,  Jeffertan  county. 
Adama,  Nov,  30,  1842. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


[The  following  sketch  of  the  school  room  as 
it  usually  is,  and  as  it  always  should  be,  will, 
we  trust,  reach  the  elevep  thousand  teachers  of 
.New-Tork,  and  impel  them  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. We  fear  that  another  such  school  room 
as  Oppenheim  can  boast,  is  not  to  be.  found  in 
our  borders.  Who  is  the  teacher?  His,  or 
rather  her  name,  for  it  is,  we  doubt  not,  wo- 
man's influence  that  works  these  miracles, 
should  be  chronicled.^— Ed.] 

[JProm  the  Fulton  County  Dt mocraL] 

'  Give  to  your  children  a  neat  anci  cleanly  and 
tasteful  school  room,  and  they  will  feel  a  motive 
to  cultivate,  not  only  in  the  room,  but  in  them- 
selves, nentness  and  order  and  decorum;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
becomes  associated  in  their  minds  with  all  that 
which  is  pure  and  lovely  and  agreeable.  InstMKl 
of  this,  the  associations  are  too  often  with  a 
painful  confinement  on  a  narrow  board,  within 
low  and  ragged  and  discolored  walls ;  amidst 
nauseous  vapors,  exhaled  from  three  or  (bur 
score  pair  of  lungs ;  surrounded  with  dirty  and 
mutilated  benches,  with  tattered  quills,  and 
sheets  and  cores  and  paper  scraps,  and  things 


unnamable,  strewed  along  the  aisles  and  floor. 
And  who  would  expect,  in  such  a  place,  the 
cultivation  of  these  habits  of  neatnes^and  deco- 
rum, whicb  you  would  cherish  in  your  child  as 
chief  ornaments  V 

The  foregoing,  Mr.  Editor,  is  from  the  District 
School  Journal^  and  the  views  of  the  writer  so 
fully  accord  with  mine,  that  I  thought  to  ask 
you  to  give  it  an  insertion  in  your  paper,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  one  I  found  in  my  rambks,  in 
the  town  of  Oppenheim  :  believing  its  condition 
to  be  what  all  might  and  should  be,  and  hoping 
that  other  teachers  who  read  this  may  '  go  and 
do  likewise.' 

THE  COKTAAST. 

The  floor,  desks  and  seats,  are  kept  in  the 
nicest  possible  manner,  nothing  more  '^neat  and 
clennly,'  and  *  tastefViF  too,  as  the  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  nnmerous  wreaths  of  evergreens 
nicely  wrought ;  and  in  the  windows  and  on  the 
desks,  were  placed  boxes  and  flower  ppts  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  plants,  just  springing  into  life  and 
bloom,  soon  to  fill  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
with  their  '  sweet  perfumes,'  instead  of  those 
/nauseous  vapors,'  which  in  consequence  of  a 
want  of  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation, 
are  too  often  found  there.  In  addition  to  the 
above  the  teacher  had  furnished  a  Globe,  seve- 
ral  maps,  a  oloek.  black  board,  several  mats  or 
cushions  for  small  scholars  to  rest  their  heads 
upon,  while  indulging  in  their  usual  napt;  two* 
water  pails,  one  containing  water  to  dnnk-^he 
other  for  cleansing  purposes,  dippers,  wash  ba- 
sin, soap,  towel  ana  com^s ;  and  no  scholar  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  room,  with  face 
and  hands  unclean,  or  hair  uncombed.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  very  good  supply  of  reading  books, 
every  scholar  capable  of  writing  was  ^mishea 
with  a  writing  book  made  iii  the  nicest  manner, 
made  alike,  and  kept  as  nicely  as  they  were 
made,  and  every  scholar,  from  the  least  to  the 

featest,  furnished  with  a  slate  and  pencil;  and 
believe  mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher. 
In  regard  to  the  studies  pursued  in  the  school,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  all  the  scholars  read 
in  the  testament ;  all  practice  declamation  ;  all 
are  taught  vocal  music ;  all  that  can,  write 
compositions,  and  all  whether  they  can  write  or 
not,  are  required  to  compose  a  sentence  every 
day  and  repeat  it  at  the  close  of  the  school  at 
night ;  all  are  ^ught  the  real  sounds  of  the 
alphabet,  and  consequently  are  taught  their  na- 
ture and  power ;  and  what  is  not  less  important, 
all  the  scholars  appeared  to  be  interested  in  the 
exerciser  of  the  school,  and  content  with  their 
condition. — ^The  teacher  is  in  the  practice  of 
interrogating  the  scholars  upon  their  reading 
and  other  lessons,  a  i>rectice  that  should  more 
l^enerallv  prevail,  as  in  my  humble  opinion,  it 
IS  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  mode 
of  teaehing,  that  has  been  introduced  into  our 
schools.  The  scholars,  also,  are  required  to 
learn  the  definitions  of  words  in  cotnmon  use, 
which  is  highlv  important  to  all,  and  should,  in 
every  school,  be  attended  to.  I  found  a  class 
studying  Physiology,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
school  in  the  country,  in  which  the  study  of  that 
important  science  has  been  introdnced.  Prof. 
Emerson  says^ '  Next  ia  importance  to  the  indis- 
pensable arts  Which  are  at  the  base  of  aU  in- 
struction, and  before  Geography  and  History,  is 
Pllf  siology ,  the  laws  of  our  own  constitution ; 
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and  should  in  some  way,  b«  taught  in  every 
school.' 

The  scholars  are  interrogated  at  the  close  of 
the  school  each  day,  in  relation  to  their  conduct| 
and  required  to  state  whether  it  has  been  '  cor- 
rect' or  '  incorrect/  and  if  the  Utter  they  are  re- 
quired  to  state  the  particulars^  and  an  account 
IS  kept  of  them.  The  practice  is  a  good  one,  if 
it  tends  to  induce  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars, 
a  love  of  pure  unvarnished  truth  ;  but  should  it 
have  the  dBTect  in  the  least  degree  to  induce  them 
to  vary  from,  or  couceal  the  truth,  then  of 
course,  the  practice  is  bad,  and  should  be  discon* 
tinned.  F.  B.  SPRAGUE, 

Sup^.  Schooh,  Fulton  C6, 


e 


JOURHAL. 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW. 


The  next  Journal  will  contain  the  law  rela- 
tive to  common  schools  as  it  now  stands,  with 
the  various  amendments  made  during  the  last 
four  years.  In  December  we  shall  publish  a 
full  exposition  by  the  State  Superintendent,  of 
the  several  statutes,  showing  the  duties  impos- 
ed upon  the  inhabitants  of  districtSj  Trustees, 
Town  and  County  Superintendents,  and  explain- 
ing the  more  complex  parts  of  the, law: 

DIBTRICTINO. 


This  subject  demands  a  careful  examination. 
Were  it  well  understood  by  the  people,  not  only 
would  (heir  schools  be  better,  but  thoQssnds  of  dol- 
lars would  be  saved,  ndiich  are  now  needlessly 
wrung  from  their  hard  earnings.  We  cannot  at 
this  time  attempt  its  fliU  exposi^ ;  our  object  is 
simply  to  call  attention  to  a  amtratt^  which  the 
towns  of  this  county  have  ticirced  on  our  at^tion. 

WXSTEBZ.O.  OUILDEHLAND. 


Mr.  Rochester  of  Monroe,  writes,  **I  have  been 
oconpied  lately  in  addressing  public  meetings  main- 
ly  on  the  subject  of  enlarging  and  strengthening  the 
districts.  I  am  much  encouraged  to  persevere  io 
the  effbrt;  the  incipient  measures  have  been  taken 
for  consolidating  several  districts  and  building  large 
school  houses,  for  schools  of  two  or  more  depart- 
ments. Tbesol^oolsofthiskhklestablishedbithis 
county  a  year  ago^  have  more  than  realized  the  an- 
ticipations lof  their  friends  and  patrons." 

Similar  movements  are  makmg  in  other  counties ; 
while  in  every  part  of  our  state,  union  schools  are 
opening  In  oar  prosperous  villages.  Within  ^e 
last  week*,  we  leani  from  Arcade,  Lyons  and  Sene* 
Ca  Falls,  that  the  people  are  determined  to  make 
their  public  schools  their  best  schools,  by  consoli- 
dating districts  and  securing  an  efficient  oi'ganiza- 
tion.       •  .     . 

We  shall  soon  return  to  this  subject,  and  main- 
tain the  proik>sition  that  itiatke^  duty  itf  cownty  amd 
town  auptrintend*nt$  to  sav€  Pi€  fnaney  and  improve 
the  schooli  qf  the  people,  by  strengthening  the  die- 
trkte,,  Then  we  may  have  eheap  schools  and  good 
schools,  where  our  youth  may  receive  as  good  an 
English  education  as  can  be  obtained  in  any  acade- 
my in  the  state. 

OHIO— THE  MARIETTA  SCHOOL. 


Area,  89,490  acres. 
No.  of  school  children,  MS. 
Child,  in  auen.  Jnly  94,  831. 
No.  Ditt.  Seh.  houses,  39.* 


Area,  84,630  acres. 
No.  of  school  child.  8S8. 
Chil.  inatten.Jiilf  19,987. 
No.  Dist.  Scb.  houses,  10. 


The  people  of  Westerlo  support  more  tiian  dou- 
ble the  number  of  teachers,  build  and  keep  in  re- 
pair more  than  double  the  number  of  s6hool  hou- 
ses, with  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  fuel,  inspec- 
tion, ke.,  and  have  no  better  schools  than  those  of 
GoUderkad. 

And  why  is  fliis  f  The  schools  Would  be  better,, 
and  the  rates  lighter,  if  the  districts  were  large ;  and 
all  will  agree,  that  a  child  had  better  go  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  a  good  school,  than  a  few  rodsto  abad  one. 
It  is  because  the  school  officers  have  misunderstood 
or  negleeted  their  duty,  and  in  their  wish  to  fitvor 
thisor  that  individual  or  neighborhood,  hate  sacri- 
ficed the  hiteresU  of  tiie  town  and  their  scbooU. 

We  are  glad  that  this  subject  is  receiving  due  at- 
tention  from  many  of  our  county  superintsndents. 

•  Mr.  Bobbins,  the  sealous  superintendent  of  Wes* 

»?*?!,*!  ■f!^*^'^  5?**  •-H?^<^*  of  re-disuicilng  the  town. 
Itwlll  bt  dbcusted  at  Chesierville  on  Uie  10th  of  Octo- 
oer,  after  ths  TimKimnf  Drill. 


^  gentieman  who  has  examined  the  best 
schools  in  the  eastern  and  western  states,  ranks 
the  Marietta  school  before  all  others,  for  its  re- 
sults in  the  formation  and  development  of  char- 
acter.  and  with  Ihe  best  in  the  country  in  its 
successful  prosecution  of  study.  We  hope  the 
following  account  of  it  will  lead  teachers  to  a 
careful  comparisen  of  their  own  methods  with 
those  of  a  teacher  whose  success  entities  him 
to  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Scott  condemns  all  use  of  the  rod.  He, 
We  doubt  not,  does  not  require  it.  And  we 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  we  can 
dispense  with  it  in  all  our  schools. — En. 

Marietta,  August  2lst,  1843. 

Deae  Sir — On  my  return  from  Boston,  a  few 
weeks  since,  I  found  your  letter  making  inqui- 
ries relative  to  Mr.  Scott's  school.  I  handed 
yonr  letter  to  him,  believing  he  could  give  the 
desired  information  better  than  I  can.  He 
manifested  some  reluctance,  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  spreading  on  paper  the  whole 
system.  He  regards  his  statements  as  quite  im- 
perfect. 

Permit  me  further  to  observe,  t^at  the  busi- 
ness of  most  of  my  life  has  be^n  teaching,  (most 
of  the  time  for  25  years)  and  it  would  probably 
be  as  difficult  to  convince  me  as  my  friend  Scott, 
that  the  rod  was  ever  necessary  to  sustain  good 
order  in  school.  My  plan,  however,  differed  in 
one  or  two  of  what  I  regard  as  important  parti* 
culars,  from  his.  I  have  often  visited  his  school, 
and  regard  him  as  a  first  rate  disciplinarian ; 
but  think  his  time  rather  too  much  broken  up. 
My  exercises  were  much  longer  than  hia«  mid 
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I  nerer  allowed  any  cominixBication!t  in  school, 
except  for  special  reasons.  ' 

For  otfences  which  required  more  attention 
than  reproof,  lying  or  profane  swearing  for  in- 
stance, the  folio wi«ff  ^^s  considered  a  good 
coarse :  The  whole  clasa,  to  which  the  offender 
belonged,  was  called  oat  with  him.  To  them  it 
was  stated  that  one  of  their  namber  had  done 
what  I  considered  wrong,  but  it  was  always 
well  to  consult  the  bible  and  see  h6w  that  wonld 
direct  as ;  remarking  that  no  further  notice  would 
be  taken  of  the  matter  till  next  morning,  when 
I  should  expect  each  one  to  come  prepared 
Co  prove  from  the  bible,  that  the  act  was  either 
right  or  wrong.    At  the  time  appointed,  the  pre- 

rired  texts  Were  read  by  the  class  in  snccession. 
have  been  astonished  to  witness  the  mass  of 
evidence  which,  in  thrs  way,  would  be  brought 
to  bear  against  the  offence.  And  the  pupil  would 
feel  that  he  was  reproved  by  a  higher  power  than 
man.  The  offender  was  then  mformed  of  the 
evil  tendency  of  his  coarse,  in  destroying  his  own 
reputation,  and  thereby  unfitting  him  for  respec- 
tability and  usefulness.  A  vote  of  forgiveness 
was  sometimes  taken,  and  the  class  admonished 
to  treat  him  with  the  same  kindness  as  though 
he  had  not  been  gaihy,  so  long  as  he  Should  me- 
rit such  treatment  by  good  behaviour.  The  ef- 
fect on  the  whole  school  was  wonderful .  I  never 
found  a  repetition  of  the  course  necessary  with 
the  same  scholar,  and  seldom  in  the  same  school. 
Let  teachers  pursue  something  like  this  course, 
and  I  repeal,  the  rod  will  never ^  ao  nevsb,  be 
needed  in  school. 

Pardon  me,  sir;  you  asked  me  for  Mr.  Scott^s 
system  :  I  have  given  you  a  part  of  mine. 

You  speak  of  having  sent  a  copy  of  Col.Touag's 
last  report.  It  has  not  reache4  ofie.  Should  be 
much  obliged  for  one. 

'  Very  respectfully  yours, 

'^  WM.  SLOCOMB. 

Feancis  DwroHT,.E8q. 

P.  S.  We  have  a  Common  School  Association 
in  our  county.  The  annual  meeting  takes  place 
the  first  Tuesday  in  November.  Should  be  much 
obliged  to  you  for  any  topics  for  discussioni  or 
any  hints  to  aid  us  in  our  enterprise.  • 

Ma.  Slocomb — ^Dear  Sir — ^You  ask  my  views 
upon  school  government,  and  wish  to  know  how 
I  discipline  and  instruct  my  pupils.  Knowing 
you  to  have  been  many  years  successfully  enga- 
ged in  teaching,  and  that  you  still  feel  a  lively 
mterest  in  whatever  may  conduce  to  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  I  most  cheer(\illy  comply, 
trustiuiT,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  expect  no 
more  than  a  mere  outline  of  my  system,  as  this 
is  all  my  limits  will  allow  of. 

I  begin,  then,  with  government — school  go- 
vernment ;  the  all-important  point :  for  unless 
this  is  first  secured,  all  subsequent  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  school  wUl  be  unavailing.  The  grand 
question,  then,  is,  how  is  this  object  to  be  at- 
tained ?  How  shall  a  teacher  acquire  so  entire  a 
control  over  his  scholars,  as  that  he  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  managing  them  ?  Should  he  de- 
pend upon  moral  influence,  or  ought  he  to  em- 
ploy physical  force,  or  will  he  best  succeed  by 
combining  both  1  I  answer,  the  object  will  be 
most  easily  accomplished  by  pursuing  such  a 
course  as  will  create  in  the  minds  of  the  scho* 
^ton  telfret pect,  and  coMeqoently  a  respect  for 


their  teacher  and  his  authority  ;  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  treating  them  with  uniform  kind- 
ness, friendship  imd  courtesy.    The  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  will  never  produce  self-respect 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  its  subjects.    I 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  one  to  su^in 
this  assertion.    Why  not,  then,  reverse  the  sys- 
tem?   Why  not  make  use  of  stich  means  as 
would  be  most  agreeable,  most  ^efficient,  if  ap- 
plied to  ourselves  as  the  subjects  of  a  higher  au- 
thority?   Indeed,  sir.  I  am  firmly  of  opinion, 
that  if  teachers  woulq  but  study  their  own  dis- 
positions and  become  acquainted  with  their  ha- 
bits of  temper,   and  employ  the  result  of  this 
self-examination,  they  would  seldom  fhil  of  suc- 
cess.   I  will  show  you  how  I  deal  with  my  pu- 
pils.   If  I  desire  a  favor  of  a  child,  I  request, 
rather  than  command  it;  a  willing  and  prompt 
compliance  of  course  follows.    If  the  child  asks 
a  reasonable  favor  of  me,  I  pleasantly  grant  it ; 
if  unreasonable,  I  do  not  repel  it  with  harshness, 
but  mildly,  though  firmly  refuse,  assigning,  if 
convenient,  my  reasons  therefor — ^and  inasmuch 
as  I  am  always  pleased  with  the  civility  of  oth. 
ers,  I  endeavor  to  be  uniformly  courteous  to  my 
pupils,  inducing  thereby  a  co^rresponding  de- 
portment on  their  part.    Again,  as  it  affords  me 
no  great  gratification  to  feel  conscious  that  I  am 
esteemed  by  others  a  simpleton,  I  am  led  to  sup- 
pose that  my  scholars  will  be  none  the  better 
pleased  with  being  treated  as  though  they  pos- 
sessed neither  sense,  gratitude  nor  affection. 

And  further  :  knowing  that  the  desire  of  praise 
is  a  predominant  principle  in  my  own  nature, 
and  a  grand  incentive  to  do  right.  I  conclude  it 
not  enough  that  children  merely  escape  punish- 
ment when  they  do  no  wrongj  but  that  they 
should  receive  con^mendatioft/itor  doing  well: 
and  more  than  all,  as  I  do  not  like  to  have  my 
actions  watched  by  others,  but  am  happy  in  pos- 
sessing th^ir  confidence,  I  do  not  think  it  either 
generous  or  politic  to  evince  to  my  pupils  that 
constant  distrust  which  tells  them  I  cannot  trost 
them  out  of  my  sight.  On  the  contrary,  I  wopld 
have  them  feel  that  I  am  desirous  of  confiding 
in  thiem  ;  that  the  success  and  enjoyment  of  the 
school  depends  more  upon  their  determination 
to  govern  themselves,  than  upon  mine  to  govern 
them.  I  aim  to  make  them  understand  that  they 
are  co-workers  with  me-rthat  without  a  cheer- 
ful and  hearty  co-operation,  the  business  of 
teaching  would  be  a  most  intolerable  drudgery, 
instead  of  beihg,  as  it  is,  a  truly  delightful  oc* 
cupalion— a  source  of  the  most  permanent  en- 
joyment. I  interest  them  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
school,  and  make  a  free  and  continiml  delegation 
of  power  to  them, — having  them  understand,  of 
course>that  the  supreme  authority  is  reserved 
in  my  own  hands,  I  being  alone  responsible  for 
its  exercise.  Thus  I  teach  them  self  respect 
and  self-control — never  losing  sight  of  this  great 
maxim,  that  all  government  is  defective  that 
does  not  teach  others  to  govern  themselves. 

As  for  puni^inj?  scholars,  I  care  not  in  what 
way,  for  every  trifling  offence,  I  very  much  dis- 
like it.  It  doubtless  is  sometimes  proper  to  re- 
strain them,  which  may  be  done  by  denying 
them  certain  privileges  of  the  school ;  but  tbxt 
they  should  be  made  to  regard,  not  as  positive 
punishment,  but  as  a  necessary  distinction, 
which  the  teacher  sees  fit  to  make  between  those 
who  regard  and  those  who  disobey  his  require- 
ments.   For  higher  misdemeanor*^  I  would  or- 
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dinarily  fletain  thr  oflender  after  school  boars,  |  scholars  to  prepare  for  speilinlg,  an4  this  exer* 
ani  then  freely  thoaeh  kinJIy  admonish  him;  but  else  closes  the  work  of  the  forenoon.  The  af- 
in  no  case  would  I  resort  to  the  barbarous  prac-  ternoon  is  occupied  in  much  the  same  manner, 
tice  of  using  the  rod.  No,  never  ;  J  would  not  differing  only  in  the  kinds  of  employment ;  the 
degrade  a  scholar  in  his  own  ei«teemt  for  to  do  i  periods  of  labor  and  rest  being  as  strictly  adhe- 
so  would  but  destroy  all  self-respect,  and  place   red  to  as  before. 

him  beyqnd,  I  would  almost  say,  the  power  of  I  Thus,  by  an  orderly  distribntion  of  time,  ap- 
even  moral  influence.  No,  sir  ;  I  would  never  ;  propriating  to  each  of  the  school  room  duties  its 
make  use  of  such  means  as  would  only  beget  a  just  proportion,  the  confusion  and  perplexity 
more  unkind  feeling  toward  myself,  and  conse>  I  usually  complained  oCt  is,  in  our  school,  almost 
quently  a  more  determined  opposition  to  my  an-  entirely  avoided.  Every  thing  goes  along  plea- 
thority  ;  thus  increasing  the  evil  I  wish  to  reme'  santly  and  smoothly,  and  the  interest  and  sati^- 
dy*  1  do  not  choose  to  employ  an  antidote  which  faction  of  the  scholars  is  proportional  to  the  re- 
will  only  serve  to  increase  the  demand  for  it. —  j  gularity  with  which  the  business  of  the  school 


I  woul  J  ra  ther  diminish  than  augment  the  amount 
of  my  labor«  and  to  whip  ax:hild  once  to-day  for 
a  misdemeanor,  is  but  preparing  him  to  merit 
two  flagellations  to-morrow. 


is  conducted. 

Such,  sir.  is  the  System,  or  rather  imperfect 
outline  of  thcjsyitem,  of  government  and  disci- 
pline adopted  in  my  school.    I  would  not,  of 


You  inquire  respecting  the  constitution  iind  course,  pretend  that  it  is  preferable  to  any  oth 
by-laws  under  which  my  school  is  inducted,  er-rthat  it  is  even  worthy  of  being  adopted.  I 
I  have  neither ;  I  never  submit  a  constitution,  will  only  say,  that  I  myself  am  well  satisfied 
nor  write  a  rule.  Like  a  German  teacher  of  with  it — having  tested  it  in  a  school  averaging 
much  experience,  when  asked  by  one  visiting  eighty  pupils,  for  at  least  eight  years.  I  am 
his  school,  "  Where  is  your  code  of  Uws?''  I  apprehensive  we  may  differ  in  some  pai  tic ulars, 
answer,  **  I  am  the  code :"  I  make  laws  only  as 
they  become  necessary.  If  an  imprpper  habit  is 
known  to  prevail  amon?  my  scholars,  I  call  their 
attention  to  it,  and  publicly  admonish  them,  and 
its  prohibition  becomes  a  law.  In  this  way  are 
ail  my  laws  enacted.  I  studv  to  avoid  multiply- 
ing rules,  knowing  that  children's  memories  are 
short,  and  many  rules  are  vexations  to  them.  J 
think  it  better  to  teach  my  pupils  to  avoid  evil 
practices,  not  because  I  have  any  laws  agaipst 
them,  but  because  they  are  themselves  wrong — 
wrong  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstsnces. 


but  I  trust  we  shall  coincide  so  far  as  relates  to 
general  principles.  However  this  may  be,  £ 
leave  you  at  .liberty  to  make  such  use  of  my 
views  as  ynu  may  think  proper. 

lam,  sir,  most  respecifuiiy  yours,  Sec. 

THEOOOKE  SCOTT- 
Mr,  William  Si.oco.mb. 


(For  the  District  School  Joomsl.] 
BIOGRAPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


But  though  we  have  no  written  statutes,  we  '  Among  the  great  instruments  of  popular  eda- 
have,  nevertheless,  a  system  of  arrangements,  cation  are  books — books  are  the  first  thing  de- 
by  the  strict  observance  of  which,  the  business  manded  by  the  professed  teacher,  the  especial 
of  the  school  is  carried  pleasantly  and  progress-  tools,  with  which  he  works.  He  and  his  instru- 
ively  onward  ;  and  this  being^n  part  of  the  infor-  meat  must  operate  together.  If  the  teacher  is 
mation  vou  desired,  I  will  endeavor  to  furnish'  a  moral  man,  and  teaches  principally  Corn  mo- 
it,  which  I  cannot  do  perhaps  in  a  better  way, ,  ralend,  the  book  he  employs  must  be  moral  like- 
than  by  giving  an  account  of  the  business  of  a  wise.  If  he  is  wise,  and  caltivates  the  reason 
day,  our  regulations  being  subject  to  but  Uttle  of  his  disciple,  then  must  the  book  with  which 
variation.  As  method  is  the  thing  to  be  mainly  I  the  teacher  and  the  taught  communicate  be  ra- 
refied upon,  we  make  it  a  point  to  observe  it  I  tional-^fitted  to  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  and  to 
with  almost  uniform  precision.  **  One  thing  at ,  the  design  of  his  education.  Of  course  then, 
a  time,  and  this  at  its  proper  time,''  is  our  niot-  >  the  first  book  is  milk  for  babes,. and  the  strength 
to.  Well,  then,  the  school  being  called  to  order  of  the  aliment  is  increased  as  the  vigor  of  the 
and  the  signal  given  for  study,  the  scholars  all  understanding  increases.  Moral  ideas  may  be 
attend  to  the  tasks  assii^ned  theiri  for  half  an  communicated  to  the  youngest  child  under  in- 
hour,  observing  meanwhile  the  strictest  silence,  struction,  but  moral  treatises  are  to  be  left  for 
A  signal  is  now  given  for  rest,  at  which  thev  him  when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  self-instruc- 
have  liberty  to  speak  or  l«ave  their  places,  if'tton.  Now  we  know  no  better  way  to  make 
necessary,  during  an  interval  of  two  minutes,  moral  ideas  dear,  than  teaching  by  examples. 
Order  is  again  restored^  and  the  classes  form  to  {  The  teachers  or  evenr  age  have  been,  of  our 
read,  each  class  having  its  monitor  A  specified  opiuion  in  this  matter.  The  highest  authority  in 
time  is  allowed  for  this  exercise,  which  b^ing  teaching  ;  he  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
up,  the  next  lessons  are  pointed  out,  and  another  taught  inj»afable$.  He  commanded  men  to  be- 
signal  marks  the  hour  (or  recitation.  This  also  come  as  little  children,  and  then,  in  their  newly 
has  its  appropriate  time.  A  record  is  now  made  acquired  docility,  he  taught  them  by  plain  sig- 
of  the  several  performances,  and  then  comes  a  nificant  examples; — it  was  only  when  their 
recess.  AAer  this,  a  short  time  is  allotted  to  hearts  were  hardened  that  they  could  not  under- 
any  business  proper  to  come  before  the  school,  j  stand  him.  The  Scriptures  abound  with  exam- 
such  as  choosing  officers,  appointing  committees, ;  pies  of  vice  and  virtue,  that  are  not  parables^ 
&c. ;  or  this  period  may  be  spent  in  giving  in-  ;  but  facts  without  need  oj*  interpretation — such 
structions  in  such  branches  as  may  be  advan-  j  as  the  virtue  of  Joseph  and  its  recompense — the 
tageously  attended  to  by  the  whole  school  to-  sin  of  David  and  his  remorse— the  degeneracy 
gether,  such  as  the  tables  in  arithmetic,  punctu-  of  Solomon  from  his  wisdom,  atid  his  conse- 
ation,  and  the  outlines  of  geography ;  which  ge-  quent  weariness  of  all  the  glories  of  this  life, 
neral  exercise  being  through,  we  are  again  ready  |  In  the  education  of  children  we  may  proceed 
for  study.    A  reasonable  time  is  allowed  the   in  the  same  manner  as  wt  should,  begiuning 
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with  the  New  Testament  and  going  bacV  to 
the  old.  We  may  be|[in  with  the  parable,  the 
lair,  the  well-devised  fiction,  but  let  us  soon  go 
beyoad  to  the  naked  truth.  We  may  begin  with 
Frank  and  Ro8>*mond,  with  the  youngest  rea- 
der, but  w^  must  aot  suffer  the  child  to  remain 
kmg  iu  the  world  of  fable  ;  we  must  lead  him 
on  to  the  history  of  true  men-^not  theyolitical, 
the  martial  history  ;  hut  the  heart-history,  the 
hfe^history  ol'such  as  have  been  the  benefinctors 
of  mankind.  If  we  show  a  boy  a  ship,  furely 
he  will  admire  navigation  more  when  he  knows 
h«w  the  great  Columbus  used  it  as  the  science 
that  guided  his  vessel  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  hemisphere.  And  what  manner  of  man 
was  this  Columbus  ?  Why  did  ke,  more  than 
other  m6n,  has  contemporaries,  ever  discover 
America}  Because  he  loved  truth  and  sought 
it ; — because  he  cultivated  his  mind,  and  ob- 
tained larger  \iews  of  the  human  destiny  , — be- 
cause he  meant  to  serve  God  and  man,  and 
sought  out  his  own  path  in  that  service  ;  and 
because,  having  planned  great  enterprises,  he 
overcame  All  obstacles  by  indomitable  perseve- 
rance ;-^and  moreover,  he  was  honorable,  just, 
and  devoat. 

In  tike  mtinner  all  duty  may  be  illustrated  to 
the  young  of  both  sexes.  Does  a  child  inquire 
what  is  philanthropy  T  He  may  read  notices  of 
John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Frjr ;  and  if  a  boy 
or  girl  conclude  that  the  excursive  benevolence 
of  these  exalted  examples  is  above  his  or  her 
reach  and  imitation,  then  hst  the  reader  be  made 
mcquainted  with  Oberlin  and  his  humble  agei>t, 
Louisa  Schepler.  From  actual  lift^  virtue  must 
derive  its  first  rudiments,  and  its  best  counsels. 
There  is  in  the  human  breast,  a  natural  sympa- 
thj  with  life.  A  moral  principle  to  be  good  and 
emcactous)  for  a  role  of  human  conduct  must  be 
drawn  from  it.  *' What  is  in  man  is  for  man — 
what  IS  for  man  is  in  man,"  said  Spurzheim. 
'*  The  proper  study  oT  mankind  is  man,''  htfs 
been  turned  from  the  poet's  page  to  a  common 
ada^e.  It  is  as  true  ^r  the  benefit  of  children 
as  tor  the  adult.  The  best  preparation  for  the 
world,  and  for  action  in  it,  »  some  knowledge 
of  what  men  have  done.  "  What  man  has  done, 
nan  may  do" — will  occur  to  the  child  that  is 
told  what  self-denial  and  patience-^what  cour- 
age and  perseverance — what  htimility  and  pie- 
ty— what  docility  and  earriestness^  have  been  i 
called  into  exercise  by  the  cultivators  of  science,  | 
the  friemds  of  hnmani^,  and  the  Sons  of  geti- 1 
ios.  I 

By  reading  the  history  of  such  men,  the  child  | 
U  brought  into  good  company — into  a  goodly 
leUowshi|>^nto  ImmiliaHty  with  elevated  ideas. 
^*  I  read  in  my  boyish  days,"  said  an  eminent 
living  person  to  the  writer,  *'  the  Life  ol  Sir 
William  Jones— of  the  dligence  of  his  childhood , 
the  progress  of  his  youtii,  the  condition,  the 
moral  dignity  of  his  manhood.  That  example 
whispered  to  me,  *  Go,  and  do  likewise.' ''  New 
t]iis  child  of  a  humble  home,  and  humble  for- 
tune, every  day  gives  lessons  to  a  people  ;  he  has 
written  his  name  in  words  that  men  will  not  wil- 
lingly let  die  ^  I  have  seen  his  holy  verse  cut  in 
deep  marble,  and  the  grey-headed  man  honour 
his  pretenee. 

The  Germans  have  in  their  schools  a  book 
•called  Examples  of  Virtue,  and  these  examples 
describe  the  true  benefactors  of  mankind.  We 
mit  over-run  with  geographies  and  gi«aunar»— 


we  need  in  our  schools  lessons  of  wisdom. 
Wherewith  shall  a  young  ma^i  cleanse  his  way  7 
First,  by  learning  what  the  way  is.  There  can 
be  DO  better  guides  than  might  be  collected  in  a 
popular  volume  fvom  ancient  and  modern  histo*; 
ry.  From  it  the  young  Would  learn  veneration 
Cor  their  own  nature, — for  the  image  of  God  as 
it  has  appeared  in  those  who  have  been  "  lights 
of  the  world,  and  fathers  of  mankind  ;" — ond 
from  such  enlightment  they  would  take  courage 
to  build  themselves  up  in  good  works. .  Beiug 
shown  the  difiTerence  between  the  true  improve- 
ment and  the  utter  perversion  of  the  baman 
soul,  they  would,  by  God's  blessing  on  his  own 
means,  choose  the  good  part  that  could  not  be 
taken  from  them.  Eliza. 


THE  JOURNAL, 


AN  APPEAL  TO  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Mr.  DwioHT— Dear  Sir>— On  the  first  page  of 
the  Journal  for  September.  I  perceive  Uie  general 
Superiutemienl  requires  the  Town  Superintendents 
to  secure  the  regular  reception  and  careful  pre- 
servation of  that  paper,  in  their  several  school  dis- 
tricts. It  is  universally  known  that  one  copy  of 
the  Journal  is  provided  at  the  public  expense,  for 
each  school  district,  to  the  end  that  all  the  school 
oflicers  may  have  ready  access  to  the  laws  ami  or- 
ders relating  to  the  schools,  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  information  which  it  gathers  on  the  subject 
of  popular  education,  from  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  from  abroad.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  in  a  multi- 
tude of  instances,  the  Journal  has  not  reached  its 
destination,  or  has  ^iled  of  doing  the  good  intend- 
ed* 

The  Investigation  of  this  matter  is  now  referred 

to  the  town  su|)erinteadents;  and  I  rejoice  to  see  it 
oflksially  announced  as  a  part  of  their  duty^  to  see 
that  the  Journal  reaches  the  district  to  which  it  is 
sent.  If  the  regular  reading  of  that  paper  by  the 
trustees,  can  be-  secureil,  I  am  persuaded  a  great 
change  for  the  better  will  follow,  in  tlie  admin- 
istrauoa  of  the  schools.  Important  information 
will  be  diffused  among  them;  a  fresh  hitercst 
awakened)  and  instead  of  a  dead  weight  uoon  his 
hands,  the  town  superintendent  will  find  thena  Xo 
be  useful  counsellors  and  coadiutors  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  otficial  du^.  Had  the  Journal  been 
circulated,  as  the  Legislature  designed  it  to  be, 
aBM>nr  the  trustees  of  School  Districts,  the  last  an- 
nual Report  of  the  General  Superintendent  woukl 
not  have  revealed  the  facty  that  almost  one-half  of 
the  sehopl-houses  in  the  State  were  <*  in  a  dilapida- 
ted state,  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  dcAicned,^'  ami  ihore  than  half  of  them 
,« found  wholly  destitute  of  privy  accommoda- 
tions. >>  Surely,  it  it  is  time  this  disgrace  was  wip- 
ed aWaj.  I  cannot  believe  so  great  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  trustees,  by  whom  the  district  school 
must  fUt  or  Htik^  is  to  he  traced  to  any  cause  so 
much  as  the  want  of  information  on  the  subject  of 
popular  education.  This  very  wuU  it  is  the  design 
of  the  District  School  Journal  to  supply;  and  the 
state  lends  its  aid,  by  the  grauiilous  oflbr  of  a  copy 
to  eveiy  school  distrtct. 

I  am  aware  that  a  variety  of  circumstances  com- 
bine to  lender  school-ofllcers  indifferent  and  inat- 
tentive to  the  interests  of  the  schools  committe<l 
to  their  charge.  Sometimes  they  are  persons  who 
have  never  had  the  benefit  of  a  common  eihica- 
tion  themselves.  Often  times  the  office  is  forced 
upon  fhem  contrary  to  their  wishes.  In  other  and 
fHx|oent  cases  they  are  busineie  men,  with  such  a 
pressure  of  their  own  affiurs  as  induces  fhem  to  ne- 
glect their  official  duties,  and  shift  them  off*  upon 
each  other.    And  In  cases,  not  a  few,  a  conscious- 
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ness  of  ditqualification  for  their  duties,  creates  a 
repugnance  to  undertaking  them,  and  so  they  are 
indennitely  postponed.  But  all  this  and  much 
more>  may  &irly  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  just 
that  information  which  the  Journal  afibrds. 

Here  then  opens  a  fair  field  for  the  exertions  of 
the  town  superintendent;  whose  very  name  im- 
ports a  supervisory  and  constant  vigilance  over 
every  part  of  the  common  school  concerns.  He 
niust  see  that  the  trustees  are  provided  with  |he 
means  of  information  He  must  secure  their  co- 
operation in  the  necessary  details.  If  he  fail  in 
this,  all  his  other  efforts  will  be  unavailinr.  The 
school  will  drag  heavily  alonf ,  unprofitable  to  the 
pupils,  annoying  to  the  neighborhood,  and  finally 
discarded  by  all. 

One  thought  more.  The  obstacles  which  have 
still  hindered  the  success  of  the  district  school,  are 
now  to  be  removed  by  the  town  superintendents. 
This,  at  least,  was  the  desijp  of  the  legislature  in 
creating  the  office.  To  this  end,  all  the  power 
and  functions  of  the  former  commissioners  and  in- 
spectors are  transferred  to  the  new  officer.  Public 
expectation  is  wide  awake.  Immediate  reform 
and  i Improvement  is  looked  for:  and  if  the  people 
are  disappointed,  doubtless  they  will  charge  the 
failure  to  the  account  of  the  town  superintendent. 
If  the  voice  of  experience  mav  be  heard,  I 
would  say  to  the  town  superintemients,  you  have 
a  most  weighty  and  responsible  charge  committed 
to  your  hands.  Counsel  and  concert  with  trustees, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  your  well  dir^ted  ef- 
forts. Press  the  subj^t  of  popular  education  up- 
on their  attention.  Persuade  them  to  visit  the 
schools  with  you.  Hold  lectures  at  the  school- 
house.  Have  public  examinations  of  the  schools. 
Assemble  the  teachers  by  themselves,  and  hold 
free  conference  with  them  on  the  nodes  of  in- 
structing and  government.  8ee  that  they  valUe  the 
Journal,  and  avail  themselves  of  suitable  books 
and  other  means  for  their  own  improvement,  and 
that  they  make  a  point  of  visiting  each  other's 
schools. 

But  why  should  not  the  Journal  be  more  widebr 
circulated  T  A  single  copy  to  a  district,  can  baltl- 
ly  supply  the  trustees.  They  often  live  remote 
from  each  other,  and  communication  Is  not  easy. 
Who  is  there  to  see  the  copy  circulated?  And 
what  will  it  be  worth  to  the  library,  (its  intended 
destiny)  after  passing  three  families?  That  paper 
is  invaluable  to  all  the  parents  and  guardians  who 
send  children  to  the  district  school.  They  have 
the  deepest  stake  in  its  pages,  and  should  be 
the  first  to  subscribe  for  it.  Here  they  will 
see  how  much  the  good  order  of  the  school  and 
the  progfress  of  the  children  depends  On  them. 
Here  they  often  learn  where  the  real  fault  lies, 
whether  in  the  teacher,  the  pupil  or  the  parent, 
when  difficulties  arise,  or  the  school  does  not  pros- 
per. It  should  be  extensively  known  that  3  copi^ 
of  the  Journal  for  one  year,  sent  't6  one  address, 
may  be  had  for  one  dollar,  provided  a  town  sqper- 
intentient  will  send  the  money  in  advance,  and 
name  the  post  office  to  which  the  papers  are  to  be 
sent.  The  Post-master  will  enclose  all  such  sub- 
scriptions without  charge;  and  I  amconi^mced  the 
town  superintendent  cannot  lay  a  broader  and  sur- 
er foundation  for  his  ftiture  usefulness  and  success, 
than  by  means  of  circuiting  the  Journal  widely 
among  the  fiunilies  of  his  several  districts. 
Oneida,  Sen  EX. 


WHAT  IS  DOING. 


Never  was  there  a  period  more  full  of  promise 
to  the  State.  Our  schools  are  beginning  to  fulfil 
the  object  of  their  creation— «re  becoming  the 
great  preventive  institutions  of  society,  and  will 
do  more  to  redeem  the  moral  and  social  ooodition 


of  the  people,  tiian  all  the  associations  that  philan* 
thropy  has  formed  a^d  sustained. 

An  eduoatioiial  movement  has  begim,  wide  as 
the  Stata»  and  deep  as  the  wantk  of  ita  citisena;  and 
its  influence  will  be  felt  by  every  household  in  oar 
borders.  County  and  town  conventions,  teachers' 
associations, .  school  celebrations,  teacher*'  driUsi, 
and  the  opening  of  temporary  normal  schools,  ar^ 
but  a  fe^  of  the  cheering  indications  (hat  the  qrt- 
tern  is  doing  its  g^eat  work,  and  our  schools  be- 
coming nurseries  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  people. 

[Ed. 

CONVENTIONS. 

ERIE. 

Cbnvention  of  Town  Superintendents  at  Buffalo. 
Cbariet  Taintor,  Esq^  of  Black  Koek,  President. 

Test  bucks  are  lecommeaded  to  the  sehools  ao4 
among  otheif  sxeellent  resolutions  the  following  wma 
adopted  on  the  subject  of 

^    Examining  Teachere, 

<'  Commute  on  examining  Teachers,  reported  as  fol- 
lows. 

**  Mesohtdj  That  no  considerations  of  tempoiarv  cob- 
venience  to  a  particolar  distrhst,  of  favor  to  Individo- 
nls,  or  of  regard  to  the  prejudices  or  preferences  of  the 
inhabitants,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  sway  the  judg- 
ment of  the  examining  omcer. 

"  Aetofve*!,  That  for  the  fiurpose  of  ascertaining  the 
qaalilleatioosofa  teacher,  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
officer  to  ascertain  by  appropriate  inquiries— First : 
His  moral  character  and  deportment.  Scc«<nd :  His 
temper  and  disposition.  Third  :  His  ability  to  govern 
himself.  '  Foortb.  His  Icve  for  th«  business  of  teaching 
and  whether  he  designs  making  it  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent employment.  Fifth :  His  experience  and  soo- 
cess  in  teaching.  Sixth .  Whether  be  has  obtained  a 
specific  preparation.  Seventh  :  The  method  which  be 
proposes  to  adopt  in  teaching  each  branch  of  elementa* 
ry  seieooe.  Eighth:  Hii^  knowledge  of  the  varioaa 
branches  that  he  may  be  required  to  teach.  Ninth :  His 
abilitv  td  communicate  instruction  in  ihe  manner  best 
adapted  to  deveiope  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  form 
correct  habits  of  thought,  to  make  the  studies  of  the  va- 
rious branches  interesting  to  the  minds  of  his  pnpilSr 
and,  above  all,  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  order  and 
decorum,  and  to  inculcate,  in  a  befitting  manner,  those 
moral  precepts  without  which  our  schools  would  be  di- 
vested of  a  large  share  of  their  userulness. 

An  admirable  address  was  adopted,  of  which  we  can 
only  give  the  concluding  paragraph  on 

IrrigtUarity  of  Mttndance. 

The  undersigned  would  also  respectfully  snnest,  Ibai 
an^ong  the  evils  wbkh  paralyxe  the  efforts  of  tne  teaeh- 
er,  done  causes  such  an  it  reparable  loss  to  the  pupil, 
creates  so  much  inconvenience  in  schools,  andsolood- 
ly  demands  a  remedv  as  irregularity  of  attendance.  It 
discourages  the  pupil  to  be  detained  from  school,  while 
his  class  is  continually  advancing,  diminishes  tiie  seal 
and  enthusiasm  which  he  would  otherwise  feel  in  his 
studies,  diverts  his  mind  to  other  matters,  and  ulti- 
mately, perhaps,  causes  a  disrelish  for  study.  It  is  a 
serious  annoyance  to  the  teacher,  intermpts  his  ar- 
rnngeroents  m  regard  to  classification,  multiplies  Ihe 
number  of  classes,  %and  thus  lessens  the  privileges  ef 
other  students.  It  would,  therefore,  be  far  more  profi- 
table to  the  pupil,  and  the  rest  of  the  school,  to  keep 
him  at  his  studies  regnbirly  while  he  does  go,  if  it  were 
only  half  the  term,  than  to  send  him  irregularly 
through  the  whole  term. 

H.  R.  Barney,  Aurora,  L.  1.  Needbam,  Concord, 

W.  A.  Hutchinson,  Amherst,  O,  P.  Bufi'am,  Golden, 
Cyrenm  Litchfield.  Alden,      T.  W<  Camp,  Evans,    . 
S.  Caldwell,  Bnflalo,         S.  N,  Lockwood.  Hamborgh, 
C.  Taintor,  Black  Rock,      W.  H.  Boat  wick,  Lancaster, 
L.  M  Sonthworte.  Boston,  S.  H.  Nott,  Sardina, 
Nathaniel  Smith,  Brant,     Clark  Hudson,  jr.  Wales, 
John  A.  Dole,  Cheektawaga, 

Suprrintentlents  of  Common  Schools  in  the  several 
Towns  in  Erie  County. 

E.  S.  ELY,  County  Sup't. 

COLUMBIA. 

The  Town  Superintendents  bavins  assembled  at 
Hudson,  the  Hon.  John  Martin,  was  ealled  to  the  chaify 
and  Charles  BsssUtyne,  Esq.  appointed  ScortUry. 
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Oi  motion  of  Mr.  Woodeiii  County  Superintendent, 
it  was  ordered  tbat  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
report  resolutions  eipressive  of  the  sense  ot  the  con* 
vcotioo. 

The  proceedings  were  very  interesting  and  exhibit 
much  enlightened  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Text  books  were  recommended,  and  J.  W  Fairfield, 
Esq.  one  of  the  Superiotendents  of  the  excellent 
schools  of  Hudson,  addressed  the  meeting  at  length.— 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  transfer  his  remarJcs  to  the 
JouraaL  Among  the  resolutions  we  call  particular 
attenticm  to  ihe  sound  doctrine  qf  the  following  on  the 

Formation  of  Sdhool  DUtridi, 

JTcfolMtf,  That  we  deem  it  a  duty  of  the  Town  Super- 
intendents, to  use  their  influence  in  enlatging  small 
districts  or  uniting  them>  as  such  districts  may  there- 
by be  able  to  erect  good  houses,  and  support  competent 
teachers.  That  Common  Schools  can  be  rendered  more 
efficient  by  congregating  a  sufficient  number  of  scho- 
lars to  support  a  first  rate  teacher  by  the  year^and  as- 
sistant, wnen  necessary :  tluit  the  inconvenience  of 
sending  children  a  mile  and  a  half  to  school  is  small. 
in  comparison  with  the  beneficial  results  of  a  good 
school.     • 

WTOMIKd  COXTTmr  COMMON  SCHOOL  COmTKlfTlONr 

A  meeting  of  the  officers  and  friends  of  Common 
Schools  in  the  county  of  Wyoming,  convened  at  the 
court  house  in  Warsaw,  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  Coun- 
ty ^ fieri nteodent,  at  ten  o'cloCic  A.  M.,  on  Tuesday, 
tne  atn  of  September,  1843 

PrcM'dcnl.— Augustus  Frank,  of  Warsaw.-  Stertta- 
r»ct->Alanson  Holly,  of  Warsaw,  and  C.  A.  Huntingtoni 
of  Perry. 

Thet^nventioB  being  thus  organixed,  Judge  Stevens, 
the  County  Superintendent,  made  a  brief  but  coopre- 
hensive  statement  of  the  objects  for  which  the  conven- 
tion had  been  ealkd. 

Among  the  resolutions  is  one  expressive  of  the  senti- 
ments or  the  Convention  on 

Select  SchooJi. 

That  we  recommend  to  the  several  villikges  in  this 
county  to  use  their  endeavors  to  abolish  select  and  pri- 
vate schools,  and  make  an  effort  so  to  improve  and  ele- 
vate their  common  schools  as  to  render  tnem  the  only 
necessary  schools  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  in  which  merit  shall  form  the  only 
distinction  among  scholars, 

SCHOOL   CSLEB&ATION  JN  CHINA,   WYOMING. 

Atliea,  Stft  16,  1843. 

F.PwioHii  Esq.-^DearSir:— Imust  give  jrou  some  ac- 
count of  what  we  are  doing  in  Wyoming.    We  have 
lately  had  a  Common  School  County  Convention,  and 
a  Common  School  celebration.    The  day  was  beautifuli 
and  the  arrangements  such  that  everything  was  done  In 
order,  and  all  passed  off  in  the  most  happy  manner.— 
Although  the  exercises  were  somewhat  lengthy,  still 
there  was  the  deepest  attention,  and  strict  attendance 
doring  the  whole  daf.    Co).  C.  O.  Shepard  act^a  as 
President  of  the  day,  and  Col.  A.  Smith,  assisted  bv 
Capt.  C.  J.  Parker,  as  marshals.    Between  9  and  IC  o'- 
clock the  schools  began  to  assemble.    The  manater  of 
their  coming  together  showed  excellent  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement. They  met^rst  at  the  Presbfterian  Chureh. 
Eaoi  school  came  in  a  large  wagon  or  carriage  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  drawn  by  four  borses.    The 
scholars  and  teachers  were  surrounded  by  creen  trees 
set  in  boles  in  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  sn  that  the  whole  school  appeared  riding  in  a 
grove.    As  they  drew  up  in  succession,  they  assembled 
in  the  church,  each  school  and  teacher  by  itself.    As 
soon  as  all  had  arrived,  they  were   formed  by   the 
*  marshals  iii  a  hollow  square  on  the  green  in  front  of 
the  church.     The  ceremony  of  presenting  banners  to 
each  teacher  was  then  gone  through  with.    This  was  a 
most  interesting  part  of  the  celebration;  upon  each  ban- 
ner was  inscribed  an  appropriate  motto.  Thei  were 
?esented  by  the  County  Superintendent,  and  by  the 
own  Superintendent  of  Perry,  Mr.  Huntington.    As 
they,  with  the  committee  and  marshals,  passed  round, 
preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  each  teacher  and  school 
advanced   in  tum  and  received  the  bander  with  re- 
marks by  the  Superintendent.    The  remarks  in  one  in- 
stance were  replied  to  bv  Mr.  Sedgwick,  the  teacher  of 
the  *'  People's  School ,"  (Dist.  No.  1,)  in  Arcade,  in  a 
very  brief  but  exceedingly  appropriate  manner.    Three 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  tne  ^<  People's  School" 
at  Arcade,  Messrs.  Enos,  Pierce  and  Calltins.  address- 
ed the  assembly  a  few  moments  each,  in  vivid  and  af- 
feeting  terms,  and  were  listened  to  with  marked  atten- 


tion by  the  children.  The  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Gray  vras  peculiarly  affecting.  On  the  banner  of  the 
primary  flepartment  of  the  People's  School,  was  the 
motto  "Our  Country's  Hope."  From  this  text,  he 
showed  conclusively  that  our  country  has  no  other 
abiding  hope  than  the  education  of  her  youth,  and  his 
admonitions  to  his  countrymen  to  attend  to  that  sub- 
ject were  truly  thrilling.  I  must  say  a  word  about  ihe 
**  People's  School."  In  the  village  of  Arcade,  thev 
have  been  troubled  like  all  other  villages  with  select 
and  private  schools  or  miniature  aristocracies;  but 
some  months  since,  after  properly  Investigating  the 
subject,  they  wisely  concluded  to  abandon  all  of  them, 
and  go  for  the  Common  School.  The  whole  village  is 
now  united  in  one  Common  School,  called  **  The  Peo- 
ple's School,"  with  two  departments,  primary  and  se- 
nior. 

All  the  branchesof  science  usually  taught  in  our 
academies  are  there  taught.  And  I  have  no  doubt  in 
saying  it  is  the  bemt  regulated  and  taught  school  in  the 
countv,  and  is  what  the  schools  in  all  our  villaaea 
should  be. 

Such  a  display  as  the  school  celebration  in  China,  em- 
anating from  such  a  source,  and  prompted  by  such  mo- 
tives, presents  a  subject  tor  reflection  and  congratu- 
lation for  everv  philanthropist  aid  statespian,  who  is  a 
Mend  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Truly  yoursj 

A.  STEVENS,  Coiiiify  SvpH. 
'  OTSEOO. 

A  County  Convention  assembled  on  the  91st.  Wa 
have  not  received  a  report  of  the  proceedings. 


WAYNE. 

A  County  Convention  held  on  the  97th.    No  report. 

WARBSN. 

A  Teacher's  Convention  held  at  Olen's  Falls.    An  as- 
sociation organized,  and  the  meeting  ably  addroftsed  by 
Mr.  Baldwin,  the  County  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  E. 
Hosmer,  the  President  of  the  Convention. 
On  the  Claims  of  Teachert. 

Jtctofvedf  That  teachers  of  common  schools  should 
receive  a  fair  and  liberal  compensation  for  their  servi- 
ces, and  that  they  hold  a  rank  and  receive  the  respect- 
nil  attention  of  parent  and  guardian,  commensurate 
with  their  moral,  literary  and  religious  claims  upon  an 
intelligent  and  liberty  loving  people. 

ALBANY. 

Common  School  Celebration  at  Coeymans. 

On  the  13th  day  of  Sept.,  pursuant  to  notice,  Isaac 
BfcCartv  Esq.,  the  able  and  zealous  Town  Superintend- 
ent i^f  Coeymans,  assembled  the  schools  for  examina- 
tion in  the  churcn  at  the  Hollow.  The  exercises  were 
deeply  interesting,  the  church  thronged  with  children 
and  parents,  and  an  impulse  given  to  the  schools  that 
will  be  long  and  widely  felt.  > 

After  the  interesting  examination  of  the  several 
schools.the  County  Superintendent  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, an^was  followed  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Rogers,  in  an 
appeal  of  much  power  and  beauty.  It  was  we  trust  a 
"white  day"  for  Coeymans. 

WASHINGTON 

-vHeldher  County  Convention  on  the  90th.    No  report. 

ALLEOAKT. 

Oreat  School  Celebrations. 
F.  DwioRT,  Esq. 

pear  Sir— I  wrote  you  on  the  16th  nit.  by  private  con- 
veyance, and  gave  you  an  account  of  some  of  our  do- 
ings ii^  nis  district,  &c.  I  have  n«)w  to  add  to  the  list 
two  more  celebrations;  one  at  Angelica  on  the  81st  ult. 
the  other  at  Almond,  on  the  6th  inst.  Our  meeting  at 
Angelica  out-did  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this 
part  of  the  State ;  between  three  and  four  thousand  per- 
sons assembled  in  the  Park,  where  an  excellent  colla- 
tion was  served,  which  bad  been  got  up  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  viUa|e— in  this  they  certainlv  snowed  much 
generosity  and  kradness— their  hospitality,  beingequal- 
ed  only  by  their  courtesy.  A  procession  was  formed 
and  marched  to  a  beautiful  grove.  Egch  school  dis- 
played at  its  house  a  splendid  banner  with  an  appro- 
priate motto  unfurled  to  the  breeze.  The  procession 
was  nearly  one  mile  in  length,  and  the  scholars  number- 
ed nealy  I70a  At  the  grove  several  interesting  addresses 
were  delivered,  which  were  well  received  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  Angelica  Band  contributed  much  to  the  inter' 
est  of  the  daT.  Every  thing  passed  off  well,  and  I  trust 
a  fresh  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  glorious  cause  of 
general  education. 
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At  Almond,  over  1600  persons  were  in  a(teudance<— 
the  righl  spirit  prevailed — the  hospitalii;  and  kindness 
oftbe  peopk  of  ilvit  piitce,  were  full;  evinced  by  tin 
excellent  report ,  and  nfiei  the  exercises  dt  the  gruve, 
d<>p:irted  for  their  several  homesf  determined  (1  atii 
willinR  to  iielieve)  to  hnve  better  schools. 

These  Cclebr  itiooH  hnve  already  done  much  food— - 
the  right  feeling  is  aroused.  No  other  subject  can  call 
people  out  in  such  numbers,  in  this  County,  ad  the  sub* 
ject  of  Common  Schools.  They  rush  to  these  meetings 
tn  such  vast  numbers,  that  in  all  cases  we  have  been 
obliged  to  talie  to  the  grove.  The  worst  evils  we  eo- 
cuunter  here,  are  small  inefficient  districts. — Will  you 
point  your  artillery  at  this  subject; — our  people  are 
nearly  ripe  for  consolidation^         Yours  truly. 

H.  WILSON,  Co  Snp't.  of  Southern  District. 

LiiUe  Gcneieei  Se^lemker  14,  1843. 

,  CONVENTIONS  TO  BE  HELD  IN  ObTOBBE.   , 

DUtCHESS 

Holds  her  county  convention  on  the  14th  inst. 

ALBANY 

On  Thursday  the  5th  of  Ocinber.  A  TkACHcas'  vuSvl 
will  beh'^ld  at  flethlebem,  on  Friday,  the  6th  at  Sloans- 
ville  for  Ouilderland ;  on  Saturday  the  7th,  at  West 
Troy,  for  Watervliet ;  on  Monday,  the  9th,  at  the  Hol- 
low, for  Coeymans  ;  on  Tuesday,  the  10th,  at  Chester* 
ville,  for  Westerlo;  on  Wednesday,  the  Uth,  at  Reos* 
s#;laerville;  on  Thursday,  the  13th,  at  Bern;  on  Friday, 
the  JStht  at  Knoxville,  and  on  »nturday,  the  coonty 
meeting  will  convene  at  Bradt's.  in  New-Seotland.  The 
dritli  will  open  at  9  A.  M.  On  each  evening  there 
will  be  a  meetiAgof  the  trnstces,  and  inhabitants  of  th« 
several  tow-ns,  and  addresses  may  be  expected.  Pro- 
fessor Da  vies,  of  West  Point,  has  kindly  offered  bis 
aid  to  make  the  Drills  useful  to  our  winter  schools. 

Normal  Sckools 
Will  be  opened  by  the  snperinicndents  of  the  CdHow* 
ing  counties,  to  coolinue  from  two  to  four  weeks,  to 
aid  the  teachers  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  du- 
ties. 

rULTOK   AND  TOMPKIN$ ' 

Open  their  schools  in  October. 

CATUGA. 
The  school  will  be  opened  on  tlie  3d  ^f  Oct.,  at  An* 
burn,  for  two  weeks,  by  Hon.  Salem  Town,  J.  R.  Thom- 
son, Esq  ,  and  Mr.  Storkes,  the  County  Snpi. 

ORLEANS. 

Oh  the  4th  of  October,  for  two  weeks,  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  French  and  McHarg,  E  U..  Reynolds,  Esq., 
County  Superintendent,  Messrs.  W.  Tlllinghasi,  N.  w. 
Bates,S.  iiates 'S.  B.  Tavlor,  W.  Reynolds,  O..H.  Stone, 
A.  Thomas  aiMl  H.  C.  White. 

A  visiting  committee  altro  appointed. 

WASHINGTON. 

At  Cambridfe  for  the  Southern  section  on  the  toth  of 
Oct..  and  at  West  0ranvllle  for  the  Nortberh  Division 
on  the  ild  of  Oct.  The  former  to  continue  three,  the 
latter  two  weeks,  by  the  able  County  Snperintendents, 
the  brothers  Wright. 

Has  not  an  educational  movement  began?  Will  not 
every  lover  of  his  country  wish  it  Ood  Speed? 

• 

I.,  'g 

Youth'^  Miscellany. 

ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION. 


[Composition,  orthography,  and  grammar,  are  all 
agreeably  and  snecessftolly  taught  by  the  following  me- 
thod: we  have  tested  it.  Let  the  pupils  parse  what 
they  write,  and  they  will  thus  learn  both  to  analyse  and 
eompoee  sentences.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to 
take  the  watch  to  pieces— the  watch  maker  Is  able  to 
put  it  together.— Ed.1 

Mamma.— '1  h«¥e  thought  of  an  amusinsT  and 
improving  exercise  for  you  to-day,  my  dears  ; 
and  yoa  must  each  try  to  make  the  best  choice 
of  words,  and  do  it  as  well  as  joti  can. 

Fanny. — Do  teH  ns  what  It  is,  mamma. 

Mamma. — I  will  give  jon  six  substantives, 
and  you  must  form  them  mto  sentences.  I  leave 


it  to  yourselves  entirely  to  choose  the  subject 
«n  which  you  write. 

jSlbert. — I  think  we  shall  like  that  very  much  ; 
but  do,,  dear  mamma,  write  also,'  because  we 
shall  then  see  how  we  should  have  expressed 
ourselves. 

Mamma. — I  will  do  so,  my  dear,  with  plea- 
sure. The  nouns  I  give  you  are,  friend,  wool, 
inkstand,  weather,  yesterday,  and  picture. 

Fanny.— Really,  tnaroma^  there  does  not 
seem  much  connection  between  those  words, 
but  we  will  try. 

Af^er  some  time  the  children  produced  their 
slates: 

Mamma. — Now,  Lucy,  you  are  the  youngest, 
read  your  sentence' aloud  first. 

Lucy. — ^I  am  afraid  you  will  think  it  very  bad- 
ly done,  mamtna,  but  perhaps  I  ^all  write  the 
next  better. 

lfa»«ia. — ^When  I  see  you  give  your  mind  to 
any  thing,  Lucv,  I  am  never  dissatisfied,  even  if 
you  should  not  have  succeeded  to  my  wishes  : — 
read  it,  my  love. 

Lucy.—Yeiterday.  the  skies  were  thepicturf 
of  bad  weather  ;  and  I  put  wooi  into  mj/riend^t 
inkttandf  to  prevent  it  from  spilling. 

Mamma. — ^That  will  do,  Lucy  ;  I  see  you  un- 
derstand what  I  meant  yon  to  do.  Albert,  what 
have  yoti  written  ?• 

Mbert. —-The  voool  was  yetterdenf  brought  in. 
my  friend  f  for  it  would  have  been  a  sad  picture 
to  see  the  sheep,  from  the  bad  weather,  as  black 
as  my  inkstand. 

Mamna.— 'Right f  my  dear  j  but  try  in  future 
not  to  introduce'  any  substantives,  but  those  I 
have  given  you.  Now,  Fanny,  what  have  yon 
for  me? 

Fanny. — No  frikndj  yesterday f  could  have 
braved  the  weather,  unless  he  was  clothed  in 
wool,  for  the  skies  wer6  the  jne^tire  of  my  ink- 
ttand. 

Mamma. — ^You  have  all  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake,  by  introdncinga  substantive  too  mu^h  ; 
but  our  next  sejitenc^  wAl  be  better,  I  have  no 
doubt.  1  will  read  you  mine.  Yesterday,  be- 
ing rather  rainy  weather,  I  took  my  inketand, 
and  wrote  to  nfHend,  of  whom  I  have  a  picture, 
wprked  in  wool, 

Mbert. — Oh,  mamma,  that  is  much  better 
than  ours ;  do  give  us  some  more  words. 

JIfaaiffia.T-Here  are  six, — head,  thought, 
hand,  (ruth,  person,  flower.  Let  us  try  again 
what  we  can  make  of  them. 

Xuey.— We  have  done  now,  mamma  ;    we 
have  not  been  so  long  as  we  were  before.  Shall 
I  read  mine  ? 
Mamma. — Yes,  Lucy. 

Lucy.-^My  hand,  and  head,  and  pereon,  and 
every  thought,  as  well  as  every /eiMr,  are  made 
by  God  ,— -this  is  a  truth. 

Mamma.-^Yery  well,  my  dear  j  but  still  you 
have  not  avoided  the  error  I  pointed  ont  to  yon 
in  the  last  sentence.  Let  me  hear  yours,  Al- 
bert, 

Mbert. — ^Every  perton  who  plucks  a  flower. 
and  llAs  it,  with  his  hand  to  his  head,  will  find 
it  a  trtUh,  that  is  worthy  of  thought. 

Marnma.—thvit  is  better,  Albert  j  what  have 
yon  written,  Fanny? 

Fanny.— It  is  a  truth,  that  my  ibon^,  and  my 
head,  and  indeed  my  whole  person,  resembles  a 
flower,  which  fades  away  as  swift  as  thought. — 
Now,  mamma,  let  us  have  yours. 
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Mamma. — Every  perton  oft/ufughi,  od  taking 
^ /lower  in  his  handy  wiTI  be  convinced  of  the 
tnUhf  that  the  head  which  contrived  it  was  di- 
vine. *-Shall  I  give  you  six  more  words  ? 

Fanny — ^Pray  do,  mamma. 

Mamma, — I  have  tbongbt  of  some  ;  perhaps 
yon  will  find  them  more  diffienlt  to  form  into  a 
sentenee  than  those  I  have  given  you  before.— 
They  are  pardon,  birds,  air,  wilderness,  bread, 
and  world. 

Lncys — Really,  mamma,  that  isdifiicoU;  b^t 
I  do  not  despair  of  making  a'  sentence.  I  have 
just  thougiit  of  somethings.  Pray  do  not  speak; 
sister,  till  I  have  written  it  down%  Mamma,  I 
shall  soon  have  done. 

Lucy  shortly  produced  lier  slate  witli  great 
complacency,  and  her  mamma  read  aloud: — 

Air  is  as  necessary  for  birdt.  as  br^ad  is  for 
for  us  in  this  toorld  ;  pardon  me,  but  I  sbould 
not  like  to  live  in  a  unldemas. 

Mamma. — ^My  dear  Lucy,  here  is  an  error  1 
should  like  you  to  discover  for  yourself.  Whiit 
parts  of  speech  were  those  which  1  gave  yon  ? 

Lucy. — Substantives,  mammr. 

Mamma, — ^Then  read  your  sentence,  Lucy, 
and  stop  at  each  of  the  six  "^ords,  and  ask  your' 
self  if  Qiey  are  substantives. 

Luof. — No  mamma  ;  pardon  is  a  verb,  as  I 
have  Qsed  it. 

Mamma. — It  is  so,  my  dear  ;  how  can  you 
correct  the  sentence  f 

Xtfcy.^-Will  this  do,  mamma?  He  could 
scarcely  obtain  pardon^  who  should  prefer  to 
live  always  in  a  wildemeBt, 

Mamma.  That  is  better,  certainly^  Lucy ; 
k^i  I  should  have  liked  the  diflTerent  members 
of  the  sentence  to  have  been  more  connected 
than  they  are.    Albert,  are  you  ready  7 

Albert.  Yes,  mamma,  I  have  written:  Some 
birde  live  in  the  toildemeMif  their  world  is  the 
air,  and  they  need  no  pardon  for  taking  their 
brwd  wherever  they  can  find  it. 

Mamma.  Very  well,  my  dear;  what  has 
Fanny  written  ? 

Fanny.  The  world  is  surrounded  by  aitj  the 
birde  fly  through  it.  even  across  a  vnldeme$$j 
they  never  want  for  briaif,  nor  need  ask  for  par- 
don. 

Pray,  mamma,  read  us  what  you  have  writ- 
ten. 

Mamma.  The  toorld  is  a  mldemees,  bread 
is  provided  for  us  ithilst  we  are  in  it,  and  var' 
don  is  offered,  free  as  the  air,  through  which 
bifdt  fly. 

Mberi. — How  mueh  I  like  mammals  sentence ! 
Is  it  not  stranee,  that  though  we  have  all  had 
the  same  words,  we  have  none  of  us  written  at 
aU  alike. 

M»mma. — Because,  my  dear,  onr  minds  are 
so  differently  formed :  there  is  in  all  the 
vrotk%  of  God  an  endless  variety.  Yon  have 
nevir  met  with  a'hy  two  individnals  exactly 
alike,  either  in  person,  or  disposition,  and  in 
nature  every  thing  is  beautifully  diversified. 

SINGULAR  PROPERTIES  OP  THE  PI6URE  9. 


Multiply  9  bj  itself,  or  by  any  other  of  the 
digits,  and  the  figures  of  the  proiduct  added  to- 
getlDer  will  amonnt  to  9.  ,  The  component  fig- 
ures of  the  amount  of  the  multipliers,  (viz.  45} 
when  added  together,  make  9.  ' 

The  amount  of  the  several  products  or  multi- 


pliers of  9,  (viz.  405)  when  divided  by  9,  gives 
a  quotient  of  45  ;  and  the  component  figures  of 
either  the  dividend  or  quotient  added  together 
make  9. 

Multiply  any  row  of  fissures  either  by  nine,  or 
by  anv  one  of  the  products  of  nine  multiplied  by 
oneof  the  digits,  as  by  18,  27,  ^6,  45,  54,  63.  72. 
or  81,  and  the  sum  of  the  figures  of  the  product 
added  together  will  be  divisible  by  9. 

Multiply  the  9  digits  in  the  followins  order. 
12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9,  by  nine,  or  by  any  other  of  the 
products  of  nine  mentioned  in  the  lafFt  paragraph, 
and  the  product  will  come  out  all  in  one  figure, 
except  the  place  of  tens,  which  will  bean  (>,  and 
that  figure  will  be  the  one  tvhich  multiplied  in- 
to 9,  supplies  the  multiplier  ;  that  is,  if  you  so- 
lect  9  as  the  multiplier,  the  product  will  h#'  (ex- 
cept the  place  of  tens)  all  ones  ;  if  you  sehci  18, 
all  twos  ;  if  27,  all  threes,  and  so  on.  Omit  ihe 
8  in  the  multiplicand,  and  the  0  will  alno  vanish 
from  the  product  leaving  it  all  ones,  twos,  threes, 
&c.  as  the  case  may  be. 


MUTATIONS  OF  THE  ALPHABET. 


As  this  volume  may  be  often  used  in  schools, 
it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  give  out  an  exer- 
cise in  arithmetic,  occasionally,  for  the  older 
children  in  schools  and  families. 

In  many  schoolbooks  on  arithmetic  there  is  a 
rule  laid  down  by  the  name  of  Permutation  of 
Quantities.  It  is  a  mode  of  ascertaining  how 
many  different  ways  any  given  number  of  things 
can  be  so  changed,  as  to  stand,  at  every  change, 
in  a  difierent  position  with  respect  to  each  other. 
Thus  the  figures  1,  2,  and  3,  may  stand  in 
six  dififerent  ways  with  respect  to  each  other ; 
as  follows. 

1st. 1.    2.    3 

2d. 1.    3.    2 

3d.-— 2.     1.    3 

4th. 2.    3.     1 

6th r3.     1.    2 

6th. 3.    2.     1 


4*1 


The  number  increases  surprisingly  at  the  ad- 
ditioa  of  every  figure  ;  for  though  1,  2,  and  3, 
are  susceptible  of  but  six  mutations  orchans^, 
1, 2,  3  and  4,  can  be  changed  24  times  ;  andi, 
2j  3,  4,  and  5,  no  less  than  120.  The  nine  di- 
giU  can  be  changed  362,880  times. 

Th0  same  is  true  of  anything  else,  as  well  as 
th^  nine  digits.  Take  the  twenty»six  letters  of 
the  English  Alphabet,  for  example.  We  find, 
in  the  ssme  manner,  that  a,  6,  and  c,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  six  following  mutations.  ^ 

n    b    c  b    c    a 

•  ,c    b  cab 

b    a    c  c    b    a 

Will  atso  give  you  the  changes  of  the  first/ow 
letters  of  the  Alphabet. 

abed  c  a  b  d 

nebd  cad.b 

nbdc  chad 

adbe  ebda 

ndeb  cdab 

Acdb  cdba 

hacd  dabc 

bead  dacb 

bdac  dbae 

b  c  d  a  d  b  c  'a 

bdca  dcab 

bade  dcba 
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All  this  18  plain ;  and  there  is  nothings  very 
startling  about  it.  Bnt  when  we  come  to  ascer- 
tain the  changes  of  which  a  mnch  larger  nnm* 
ber  of  letters  or  figures  is  susceptiblci  the  re- 
sults are  more  surprising.  The  number  of 
changes  any  given  number  of  things  will  under- 
go, is  found  by  multiplying  all  the  terms  of  the 
given  series  of  numbers  continually  into  each 
other. 

Thus        1  the  first  of  the  series^ 
is  multiplied  by       2  the  second  of  the  series, 

and  the  product       2 

by       3  the  third  of  the  series,  &c. 


If  we  have  made  no  mistake  in  multiplying, 
the  mutations  or  changes  of  the  twenty-six  let- 
ters of  the  Alphabet  are  no  less  than  139,421, 
257,797,601,000,840,000,000.  Now  suppose 
these  changes  all  to  be  made  out,  as  we  made 
out  those  of  the  first  three  or  four,  and  tho|se  let- 
ters, either  printed  or  written,  were  so  placed 
that  each  should  take  no  more  space  than  the 
1-100  part  of  a  square  inch,  which  would  be 
somewhat  more  clos6  than  the  printed  lines  of 
this  page.  As  the  square  inches  in  a  square 
yard  are  1,296,  this  number,  multiplied  by  100, 
would  give  the  number  of  letters  which  would 
stand  on  a  square  yard,  viz.  129,600.  Divide 
the  whole  number  of  changes  of  the  alphabet, 
by  this  last  number,  and  you  have  a  quotient  of 
1,075,781,310,165,902,784,259;  the  number  of 
square  jrards  of  space  which  these  chani^s 
would  require.  But  the  whole  earth's  surface 
is  said  to  contain  no  more  than  617,197,435,008, 
000  square  yards  ;  and  if  so,  it  would  require 
1.759,213  such  globes  as  this,  on  which  to  write 
all  the  changes  of  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the 
alphabet ! 

We  confess  that  we  are  almoststartled  at  the 
result,  ourselves  ;  and  we  beg  our  readers  in  the 
schools,  to  repeat  the  process,  and  see  if  we 
have  made  no  mistake.  A  very  small  mistake 
only,  in  the  early  part  of  the  process,  would  lead 
us  very  far  from  truth  in  the  end  ;  just  as  a 
small  departure  from  the  path  of  virtue,  in  ear- 
}m  life,  may  lead  us — we  know  not  tohither — be- 
fore we  are  old. 

There  is  one  moral  consideration  to  which 
this  subject  may  lead  us,  independent  of  its  val- 
ue as  a  lesson  in  arithmetic.  Many  have  won- 
dered that  among  so  many  miUions  of  the  human 
race,  there  should  be  so  few  whose  features  are 
exactly  or  nearly  alike.  Now  it  seems  to  us 
wonderful,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  see  so  many 
striking  resemblances.  Thiiik  of  the  various 
parts,  if  we  may  so  say,  which  go  to  make  up  a 
face !  Why,  there  are  vastly  more  of  them  than 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Then  why  should 
we  not  expect  as  many  mutations  1 — ^Think  of 
the  shades  of  the  complexion,  the  eyes,  and  the 
hair  ;  the  many  forms  and  relative  distances  of 
the  eyes,  eyebrows,  cheekbones,  nostrils,  lips,- 
&c  J  the  various  forms  of  the  chin,  and  varioua 
degrees  of  prominence  of  the  different  nrascles 
of  the  face,— -which  last  are  very  numerous  j — 
and  shall  we  not  wonder,  rather,  that  any  law 
of  the  Creator  should  bring  the  features  to  re- 
semble each  other  as  much  as  they  oAen  do  in 
families  ?  If  cliance  gave  direction,  (for  even 
chance  is  subject  to  laws)  'ihoukt  we  ever  wit- 
ness any  such  results  T 


EDUCAHON  IN  KINO  HENET  THE  EIGHTH'S  EE16N, 


Before  the  Reformation,  young  men  were  ed* 
ucated  in  monasteries,  and  women  in  nunneries  f 
whera  the  latter  weve  instructed  in  writing, 
drawing,  cookery,  and  needle  work,  and  What  , 
were  then  regarded  as  female  accomplishmenta, 
in  physic  and  si^rgery.  The  acquisitions  of  the 
former,' were  limited  to  writing,  and  a  tincture 
probably  of  barbarous  Latin ;  but  ignorance  was 
so  common,  that  Fitzherbert  recommends  to  gen- 
tlemen unable  to  commit  notes  to  writing,  the 
practice  of  notching  a  stick  to  assist  their  mem- 
ories. .When  removed  from  these  seminaries  to 
the  hquses  of  their  parents,  both  sexes  were 
treated  in  a  manner  that  precluded  improvement. 
Pomestic  mannei's  were  severe  and  formal;  a 
hanghtv  reserve  was  affected  by  the  old,  and  an 
abject  deference  exacted  fVom  the  yonng.  Sons 
when  arrived  at  manhood,  are  represent- 
ed as,  standing  silent  and  uncovered  in  their 
father's  presence  ;  and  daughter^,  though  wo- 
men, were  placed  like  statues  at  the  cupboard, 
nor  permitted  to  sit  and  repose  themselves  till 
their  mothers  retired.  - 

THE  LAW  OF  KINDNESS. 


"  Don't  speak  so  cross,''  said  one  little  boy 
yesterday  in  tha  street  to  another.  "Don't 
speak  so  cross — there's  no  use  in  it."  We  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and  hearing 
the  injunction,  or  rather  exhortation — for  it  was 
made  in  a  horatory  tone  and  manner;  we  set 
the  juvenile  speaker  down  as  an  embryo  philo- 
sopher. In  sooth,  touching  the  point  involved 
in  the  boyish  difficulty  which  made  occasion  for 
the  remark,  he  might  probably  be  considered  as 
at  a  maturity.  What  more  could  Solomon  have 
said  on  the  occasion?  True,  he  hath  put  it  on 
record,  that  **  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
wrath,"  and  this  being  taken  as  true— and  eve- 
rybody knows  it  to  be  so— it  is  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  superiority  of  the  law  of  kindness  over 
that  of  wrath.  But  our  yonng  street  philoso- 
pher said  pretty  much  the  same  thing  substan- 
tially, when  he  said,  '^  don't  speak  so  crose — 
there's  no  use  in'|."  No  indeed,  there  Is  cer- 
tainly no  us^  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  invaria- 
bly does  much  harm.  Is  a  man  angry?  it  in- 
flames his  ire  still  more:  and  confirms  in  hit 
enmity,  him  who  by  a  kind  word,  and  a  gentle 
and  forbearing  demeanor,  might  be  converted 
into  a  friend.  It  is  in  fact  an  addition  of  fuel 
to  aflame  already  kindled.  And  what  do  you 
gain  by  it  ?  Nothing  desirable,  certainly,  un- 
less discord,  strife,  contention,  hatred,  malice 
and  all  uncharitableness,  be  desirable.  He 
speaks  the  *^  words  of  truth  and  sobemess."^ 
^^  Dont  speak  so  cross — there's  no  use  in't." 
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STATUTES  RELATING  TO  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


\ 


[PursQant  to  tb«  directions  of  the  48d  sectioD  of  the 
^ct  of  May  96,  1841,  there  are  inserted  in  this  publica- 
tion>  all  acts  and  parts^  of  acts  relating  to  common 
schools,  which  are  now  in  force;  and  where  the  provi- 
sions of  that  title  have  been  altered  by  subsequent  acts, 
such  provisions  have  beeu  varied  in  order  to  conform 
Ihem  to  snch  alteration.  The  original  number  of  each 
section,  is  in  all  cases,  retained,  whether  it  was  a  part 
of  the  Revised  S^atntes  or  was  taken  from  some  session 
law  passed  since  1898.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  a  re- 
lerence  to  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  which  eives  the 
jNirticalar  chapter  from  which  the  section  is  taken,  and 
Its  number  is  inclosed  within  brackets,  in  order  to  de- 
signate it  more  distinctljr  from  the  sections  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  wMch  are  printed  with  the  section  marlc 
x)nly.] 

ARTICLE  FIRST. 

O/tAe  Powtrt  and  Dutiei  c/the  Superintend '^t  ofCom^ 

mon  5cAool«,  and  of  the  ApporttimmetU  of  School  Mo- 

neyn. 

No.  I — ^  1.  There  shall  continue  to  be  a  superinten- 
dent of  common  schools,  whose  dtity,  amongst  other 
things,  it  shall  be,  to  prepare  and  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  legislature  containing, 

1.  A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools 
tf  the  state: 

3.  Estimates  and  accounts  oi  expenditures  of  the 
'School  moneys: 

3.  Flans  for  the  improvement  and  management  of  the 
'Common  school  fund,  and  for  the  better  organization  of 
the  common  schools:  and, 

4.  All  such  matters  relating  to  his  office,  and  to  the 
-common  schools,  as  he  shall  deem  expedient  to  com- 
municate. 

Vo.  9— {^  41.1  The  superintendent  of  common  schools 
may  designate  and  appoint  anv  one  of  the  clerks  em- 
Ployed  by  him  to  be  his  general  deputy,  who  may  per 
form  all  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  in  case  of  his 
absence  or  a  vacancy  in  his  office.(l) 

Ho,  3 — ^^  8]  The  snpertntendent  of  common  schools 
may  appoint  such  and  so  many  persons  as  he  shall  from 
time  to  time  deem  necessary,  to  visit  and  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  the  county 
where  such  persons  may  reside,  and  report  to  the  super- 
intendent on  alt  such  matters  relating  to  the  condition 
t)f  such  schools,  and  the  means  of  improving  them,  as 
be  shall  prescribe;  but  no  allowance  or  compensation 
shall  be  made  to  the  said  visiters  for  such  seTvices.(9) 

No.  4— r§  7.j  Copies  of  papers  deposited  or  filed  in  the 
■office  of  the  superintendent  of  common  sch(>ols,  and  all 
acts  and  decisions  by  him,  may  be  authenticated  under 
the  seal  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  when  so 
authenticated  shall  be  evidence  equally  and  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  originals.(3) 

No.  fr— ^  3.  In  every  year,  immediately  following  a 
year  in  wnich  a  census  of  the  population  of  this  state 
shall  have  been  taken,  under  the  authority  of  the  state, 
or  of  the  United  Slates,  the  superintendent  shall  appor- 
tion the  school  moneys  to  be  annually  distributed, 
amongst  the  several  counties  of  the  state,  and  the  share 
of  each  county,  amongst  its  respective  towns  and  cities. 

No.  6 — §>  a.  Such  apportionment  shall  be  made  among 
the  several  towns  ana  cities  of  the  state,  according  to  the 
ratio  of  their  population  respectively,  as  compared  with 
the  population  of  the  whole  state,  accordinjr  to  the  last 
preceding  census. 

I)  Laws  of  1841,  chap.  360,  ^  41. 
[3)  Laws  of  1839,  chap.  330,  ^  8. 
[3)  Laws  of  1839,  chap.  330, '  7. 


^0. 7—$  6.  If  an  incteaM  of  the  school  moneys  to  be 
distributed,  shall  take  place  in  any  other  year,  tnan  one 
immediately  following  a  census,  the  superintendent 
shall  apportion  such  Increase  amongst  the  several 
counties,  cities  and  towns,  accordnif  to  the  ratio  of  the 
apportionment  then  In  force.(l) 

No  8— (  6.  When  the  census,  or  returns,  upon  which 
an  apportionment  is  to  be  maoe,  shall  be  sd  far  defec* 
live,  in  respect  to  any  cotinty,  city,  or  town^  as  to  ren- 
ner  it  impracticable  lor  the  superintendent  to  ascertain 
the  share  of  school  moneys,  which  ought  then  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  such  county,  city,  or  town,  he  shall  ascer- 
tain, by  the  best  evidence  in  his  power,  the  facts  upon 
which  the  ratio  of  such  apportionment  snail  depend,  and 
shall  make  the  apportionment  accordingly. 

No.  9—^1.  Whenever,  in  consequence  of  the  division 
of  a  town,  or  the  erection  of  a  new  town,  in  any  countyi 
the  apportionment  then  in  force  shall  become  unju&t,  at 
between  two  or  more  of  the  towns  of  such  county;  the 
superintendent  shall  malte  a  new  apportionment  of  the 
school  moneys  next  to  be  distributed  amongst  such 
towns,  ascertaining  by  the  best  evidence  in  his  power, 
the  facts  upon  which  the  ratio  of  apportionment  as  to 
such  towns,  shall  depend. 

No.  10—$  8.  The  superintendent  shall  certify  each  ap- 
portionment made  by  him,  to  the  comptroller,  and  shall 
give  immediate  notice  thereof,  to  tne  clerk  of  each 
county  interested  therein,  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New-York;  stating  the  amount  of  moneys 
apportioned  to  his  county,  and  to  each  town  and  city 
therein,  and  the  time  when  the  same  will  be  payable  to 
the  treasurer  of  such  county,  or  to  the  chamoerlain  of 
the  city  of  New- York. 

No.  11— $9.  The  superintendent  shall  prepare  suita- 
ble forms  and  regulations  for  makiug  all  reports,  and 
conducting  all  necessary  proceedings^  under  this  Title, 
and  shall  caose  the  same,  with  such  instructions  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary  and  proper,  for  the  better  organi- 
zation and  government  of  common  schools,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  officers  required  to  execute  the  provisions 
of  this  Title  throughout  the  state. 

No.  13— ^  10.  He  shall  cause  so  many  copies  of  the 
first  six  Articles  of  this  Title,  with  the  forms,  regula- 
tions and  instructions  prepared  by  him,  thereto  annex- 
ed, to  be,  from  time  to  time^  printed  and  distributed 
amongst  the  several  school  districts  of  the  state,  as  he 
shall  deem  the  public  good  to  require. 

No.  18—^  11.  All  moneys  reasonably  expended  by  hhn, 
in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  shall,  upon  due  proof,  be 
allowed  to  him  by  the  comptroller,  and  be  paid  out  of 
the  treasury. 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 
Of  the  di$trihution  of  ike  Common  School  Fund. 

No  14.—$  13.  The  sum  annually  to  be  distributed  for 
the  encouragement  of  common  schools,  shall  be  paid  on 
the  first  day  of  February,  in  every  year,  on  the  warrant 
of  the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several 
counties,  and  the  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

No.  16—4  13.  The  treasurer  of  rach  county,  and  the 
chamberlain  of  the  city  oi  New  York;  shall  apply  for 
and  receive  the  school  moneys  apportioned  to  their  re- 
spective counties,  as  soon  as  the  same  become  payable. 

No.  ie—§  14.  Each  treasurer  receiving  such  moneys, 
shall  five  notice  in  writing,  to  some  one  or  more  of  the 
commissioners  of  common  schools  of  each  city  and  to 


(I)  Amendatory  act  of  1830,  chap.  890,  $  k,  and  by  ^  6 
of  same  chap,  the  orig.  f  4  is  repealed. 
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the  c(mipea8ation  of  the  supervisor  and  tovB  clerk 
when  thus  associated,  shall  be  tfan  same  as  that  of  the 
town  saperintendent. 

No.  96—4  31*  Whenever  it  may  become  necessary  or 
convenient,  to  form  a  district  out  of  two  or  more  ad* 
joining  towns,  the  town  superiiMndent  of  each  of  such 
adjoining  towns,  or  the  major  part  of  them^  may  form, 
regulate  amd  alter  socb  district. 

No.  76r—^  23.  No  alteration  of  any  school  district, 
made  wiihont  the  consent  of  the  trustees  thereof,  shall 
take  effect  until  three  months  after  notice,  in  writing, 
shall  be  given  by  the  town  superintendent,  to  some  one 
or  more  of  such  trustees. 

No.  ^—^-23.  In  making  the  apportionment  of  moneys 
among  the  several  school  districts,  no  share  shall  be 
allotted  to  any  district,  part  of  a  district,  or  separate 
neighborhood,  from  which  no  sufficient  annual  report 
shall  have  been  received.for  the  year  ending  on  the  last 
day  of  December,  immediately  preceding  the  apportion* 
ment. 

No.  Y7-^a)  $  16.  In  making  the  apportionment  of  pub- 
lic money,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  superinten- 
dent to  designate  the  respective  proportions  of  teach- 
ers' and  library  money  belonging  to  each  district,  and 
to  pay  over  as  much  as  is  designated  teachers'  money, 
on  the  written  order  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of 
each  district,  to  the  teachers  entitled  to  receive  the 
same 

No.  39— ^  34.  No  moneys  shall  be  apportioned  and  paid 
to  any  district  or  part  of  a  district,  unless  it  shall  ap- 
pear by  such  report)  that  a  school  had  been  kept  therrm 
Tor  at  least  four(l)  months  dufinf  the  year  ending  at 
The  date  of  such  report,  by  a  qualified  teacher;  that  no 
other  than  a  duly  qualified  teacher  had  at  any  time  du- 
ring the  year  for  more  than  one  month  been  emnloyed  to 
teach  the  school  in  said  district;  (ft)and  that  all  moneys 
received  during  that  year,  have  been  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  compensation  of  such  teacher:  and  no 
portion  of  the  library  money  shall  be  apportioned  or 
paid  to  any  district  or  part  of  a  district,  unless  it  shall 
appear  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees,  that 
Ihe  library  money  received  at  the  last  precedini;  appor- 
tionment was  duly  expended  accoirding  to  law,  on  or 
"before  the  first  day  of  October  subsequent  Co  such  ap- 
portionment.(a) 

jfQ^  39 — 5  25.  No  part  of  such  moneys  shall  be  appor- 
tioned or  paid  to  any  separate  neighborhood,  unless  it 
shall  appear  from  the  report  of  its  trustee,  that  all  mo- 
neys received  by  him  during  the  year  ending  at  the  date 
t>f  such  report,  have  been  fail  hmlly  applied,  in  paying 
for  the  instruction  of  children  residing  in  such  neigh- 
borhood. .  ^  ^       . 

No.  30— f§2.1  Whenever  an  apportionment  of  the  pub- 
lic money  snail  not  be  made  to  any  school  district,  ir. 
consequence  of  any  accidental  omission  to  make  any 
report  required  by  law,  or  to  comply  with  any  other 
provision  of  law,  or  any  regulation,  the  superintcndem 
of  common  schools  may  direct  an  apportionment  to  be 
madtf  to  such  district,  according  to  the  equitable  cii- 
eumstances  of  the  case,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  mo- 
ney  on  hand;  or  irthe  same  shall  have  been  distributed, 
out  of  the  public  money  to  be  received  in  a  succeeding 
year.(3) 

No.  31 — §  36-  If  after  ^^^  time  when  the  annual  reports 
are  required  to  be  4aied,(3)  and  before  the  apportion- 
ment  of  the  school  moneys  shall  have  been  made,  a  dis- 
trict shall  be  duly  altered,  or  a  new  district  be  formed 
in  the  town,  so  as  to  render  an  apportionment  founded 
solely  on  the  annual  reports,  onjust,  as  between  two  or 
more  districts  of  the  town,  the  town  saperintendent 
shall  make  an  apportionment  among  such  districts,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  over  the  age 
t>f  five  and  under  sixteen  years,  ascertaining  that  num- 
ber by  the  best  evidence  in  his  pewcr. 

No.  83— £^  I.]  The  provisions  of  the  twenty-sixth  sees 


(a)  Laws  of  1943,  ch.  133,  §  16. 

1 1)  Altered  from  Ihree  to/our  months,  by  chap.  337,  § 
H,  laws  of  1838.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  that 
section:  "To  entitle  thu  several  school  districts  with- 
in this  state  to  their  share  of  the  common  school  fond 
including  the  fund  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  di«tribu- 
ted,  it  s^ll  be  necessary  for  each  school  district,  after 
the  present  year,  te  maintain  a  school  to  be  tauitht  by  a 
*qualified  teacher-  for  four  months  instead  of  three 
months,  as  now  required  by  law,  which  four  months 
shall  be  kept  by  a  qualified  teacher  or  teachers,  aSter 
obtaining  a  eettificale  of  competency  from  the  school  in- 
«pectors." 

(3)  Laws  of  1841,  ch»ip.  260,  6  3. 

(3)  Amended  by  §  1,  ch.  260,  laws  of  1841. 


tion  of  Article  third.  Title  second  of  Chapter  fifteen  of 
the  First  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are  hereby  ex. 
tended  to  all  cases  where  a  school  district  shall  have 
been  formed  at  such  time  previous  to  the  first  day  of 
January,  as  not  to  have  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to 
have  kept  a  school  therein  for  the  term  of  three  months, 
such  district  having  been  formed  out  of  a  district  or  dis- 
tricts in  which  a  school  shall  have  been  kept  for  three 
months,  by  a  teacher  duly  qualified,  during  the  year 
preceding  the  first  day  of  January  .(1) 

No.  33—4  37.  All  moneys  apportioned  by  the  town  su- 
perintendent, to  the  trustees  of  a  district,  part  of  a  dis- 
trict, or  separate  neiahborhood,  which  shall  have  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  town  superintendent  for  one 
year  after  such  apportionment,  bv  reason  of  the  trus- 
tees neglecting  or  refusing  to  receive  the  same,  shall  be 
added  to  the  moneys  next  thereafler  to  be  apportioned 
by  the  town  superintendent,  and  shall  be  apportioned 
and  paid  therewith,  in  the  same  manner. 

No.  84—4  38.  In  case  any  school  moneys  received  by 
the  town  superintendent,  can  not  be  apportioned  by  him, 
for  the  term'  of  two  years,  after  the  same  are  received, 
by  reason  of  «lhe  non-compliance  of  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts In  his  town  with  the  provisions  of  this  Title,  such 
moneys  shall  be  returned  by  him  to  the  county  trea- 
surer, to  be  by  him  apportioned  and  distributed,  toge- 
ther and  in  the  same  manner  with  the  moneys  next 
thereafter  to  be  received  by  him,  for  the  nee  of  common 
schools. 

No.  36.— §  2>.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  town  superin* 
tendent  in  each  town,  between  the  first  day  of  July  and 
the  first  day  of  August(3)  in  each  year,  to  make  and 
transmit  to  the  county  clerk,  a  report  in  writing,  bear- 
ing date  on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  its  trans- 
mission,  and  stating, 

1.  The  whole  number  of  school  districts  and  neigh- 
borhoods, separately  set  o>ff  within  the  town: 

3.  The  districts,  parts  of  districts,  and  neighborhoods, 
from  which  reports  shall  have  been  made  to  him,  or  his 
immediate  predecessor  in  ofliee,  within  the  time  limited 
for  that  purpose: 

3.  The  length  of  time  a  school  shall  have  been  kept  in 
each  of  sach  districts  or  parts  of  districts,  distingui^- 
ing  what  portion  of  that  time  the  school  shall  have  been 
kept  by  qualified  teachers. 

4.  The  amount  of  public  moneys  received  in  each  of 
such  districts,  parts  of  districts  and  neighborhoods: 

6.  The  number  of  children  taught  in  eacfa«  and  the 
number  of  children  over  the  age  of  five  and  under  six- 
teen years,  residing  in  each: 

6.  The  whole  amount  of  moneys  received  by  him,  or 
his  predecessor  in  office,  dnring  the  year  ending  at  the 
date  of  such  report,  and  since  the  date  of  the  last  pre- 

I  ceding  reporf;  distinguishing  the  amount  received  from 

,  the  county  treasurer,  from  the  town  collector,  and  from 

i;  any  other  and  what  source. 

I     7.  The  manner  in  which  such  moneys  have  been  ex- 

I  pended,and  whether  any,  and  what  part  remains  unex- 

||  pended,  and  for  what  cause. 

i:  No.  86— r§  2.]  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  town  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  to  state  in  his  annual  re- 
port, the  amount  of  money  paid  for  teachers'  wa^es,  in 
addition  to  the  noblic  money  paid  therefor,  in  the  dis- 
tricts, parts  of  districts  and  neighborhoods  from  which 
reports  shall  have  been  received  by  him  or  his  immedi- 
ate predecessor  in  office,  with  such  other  information 
as  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  may  from  time 
to  requite,  in  relation  to  the  districts  and  schools  with- 
in his  towh.<3) 

No.  37— [^  3.1  Town  superintendents  who  neglect  to 
fnmleb  the  information  required  by  the  Inst  prf>ceding 
section,  shall  severalty  forreit  to  the  town,  for  the  use 
of  the  common  schools  therein,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
to  be  sued  for  by  the  supervisor  of  the  town.(3) 

No.  38—^  30.  In  case  the  town  superintendent  in  any 
town  shall  not,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August, (4)  in 
any  year,  make  such  report  to  the  clerk  of  the  county, 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  give  immediate  notice  of  such  ne- 
glect to  the  clertt  ot  such  town. 

No.  89—9  81-  The  town  snperintendent  neglecting  to 
make  such  report  within  the  limited  period,  shall  for- 
feit to  the  town,  for  the  u&e  of  the  common  schools 
therein,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars;  and  the  share  of  school 
moneys  apportioned  to  such  town  for  the  ensuing  year, 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  be  withheld,  and  be  dislribnted  among  the 


Laws  1831,  chap.  306,  6  1. 


T 

rs)  Laws  1931,  chap.  306, 

[31  Laws  of  1837,  chap.  341,  6  2  and  3. 

[4)  August  inserted  by  ^  1  of  chap.  308,  laws  of  1836. 
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(1)  Lawa  of  IWT,  chap.  »i,  4  6. 
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formed  in  any  town,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  town  su- 
periateedent,  within  twentj  days  thereafter,  to  prepare 
a  notice  in  writing,  describlDg  such  district,  and  ap- 
poiating  a  time  and  place  for  the  first  district  meeting, 
and  to  deliver  snch  notice  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  the 
liistrict. 

.Vo.  6?— (  A6.  It  shall  be  the  datf  of  snch  Inhabitant  to 
notify  every  other  inhabitant  of  the  district,  qaalifiedto 
vote  at  di«trict  meetings,  by  reading  the  notice  in  the 
hearing  of  each  snch  inhabitant)  or  in  ca;se  of  his  ab- 
sence from  home,  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof,  or  of  so 
much  thereof  as  relates  to  the  time  and  place  of  such 
meeting,  at  the  place  of  his  abode,  at  least  six  days  be- 
fore  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

y«.  66 — ^  67.  In  case  snca  notice  shall  not  be  given, 
or  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  shall  refnse  or  neglect 
to  assemble,  or  form  a  district  meeting,  when  so  notifi- 
ed; or  in  ease  any  such  district,  having  been  formed 
and  ornnized  in  pursuance  of  snch  notice,  shall  aAer- 
wards  be  dissolved,  so  that  no  competent  authority 
shall  exist  therein,  to  call  a  special  district  meeting 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided;  such  notice  shall 
be  renewed  by  the  town  superintendent,  and  served  in 
the  manner  above  prescribed. 

No.  «a— $  66.  Every  taxable  inhabitant  to  whom  a 
notice  of  a  district  meeting  shall  have  been  properly 
delivered  for  service,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
serve  the  notice  in  the  manner  above  in  this  article  eu- 
joined,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  the  sum  of 
Ave  dollars. 

No,  70—4  69.  Whenever  anv  district  meeting  shall  be 
called,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  article,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inhabi- 
tants o(  the  district,  qualified  to  vote  at  district  meet- 
ings, to  assemble  together  at  the  lime  and  place  men- 
tioned in  the  notice. 

No.  71— ($  7.J  Every  male  person  of  fall  age,  resi 
ding  in  any  school  district,  and  entitled  to  hold  lands 
in  this  state,  who  owns  or  hires  real  property  in  snch 
district  subject  to  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and 
every  resident  of  snch  district  anthonzed  to  vote  at 
town  meetings  of  the  town  in  which  such  district 
or  part  of  district  is  situatedi  and  who  has  paid  any< 
rate-hill  for  teachers'  wages  In  such  district,  within 
one  year  preceding,  or  who  owns  any  personal  pro- 

Serty  liable  to  be  taxed  for  school  purposes  in  such 
istrict,  exceeding  fiftv  dollars  in  value,  exclusive 
*  of  snch  as  is  exempt  from  execution  and  no  others, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  district  meeting 
held  in  such  district.(l) 

N9.  TS^-t^  8.]  If  any  person  ofl^cring  to  votis  at  anj 
school  district  meeting,  shall  be  challenged  as  unquali- 
fied bv  any  legal  voter  In  such  district,  the  chairman 
ftresidiog  at  such  meeting  shall  require  the  person  so  of- 
bring,  to  make  the  following  declaration:  *' I  do  declare 
and  affirm  that  I  am  an  actual  resident  of  this  school 
district,  and  that  I  am  qualified  to  vote  at  this  meet- 
ing." And  every  person  mailing  such  declaration  shall 
be  permitted  to  vote  on  all  questions  proposed  at  such 
meeting;  but  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to  make  such 
declaration,  his  vote  shall  be  reiected  (1) 

No.  78— fj  9.]  Every  person  who  shall  wilfnllv  make 
a  false  declaration  of^his  right  to  vote  at  aaistrict 
meeting,  upon  being  challenged  as  herein  before  provi- 
ded, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  pun- 
ishable bv  imprisonment  In  the  county  |ail  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year,  nor  less  than  six  months,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  any  person  voting  at 
any  school  district  meeting  without  being  qualified, 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  subiect  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars, 
to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  trostees  of  the  dis- 
trict for  its  use,  and  with  costs  of  snit,  before  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace^  I ) 

No.  74—$  61.  The  inhabitants  so  entitled  to  vote, 
when  so  assembled  in  such  district  meeting,  or  when 
lawfully  assembled  at  any  other  district  meeting,  shall 
have  power,  by  a  majonty  of  the  votes  of  those  pre- 
sent, 

1.  To  appoint  a  moderator  for  the  time  being : 

2.  To  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire: 

a.  To  choose  a  district  clerk,  three  trustees,  and  one 
district  collector,  at  tbeir  first  meeting,  and  as  oAen  as 
such  oflices.  or  either  of  them,  become  vacated: 

4.  To  designate  a  site  for  a  aistrict-school  house. 

6.  To  lay  such  tax  on  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the 
district  as  the  meeting  shall  deem  sufficient  to  purchase 
or  lease  a  suitable  site  for  a  school-house,  and  to  build, 

(1.)  Section  60  of  original  title  abrogated,  and  $  7,  8 
and  9  of  ch.  960,  laws  of  1841,  substituted. 


hire,  or  purchase  such  schoobhouse,  and  to  keep  in  re- 
pair and  furnish  the  same  with  necessary  ftiel  and  ap- 
pendages: 

6.  To  repeal,  alter,  and  modify  their  proceedings 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require. 

^o.  74(a)— 4  la.  The  trustees  of  each  of  the  several 
school  districts  next  hereafter  to  be  chosen,  shall  be 
divided  by  lot  into  three  classes,  to  be  numbered  onci 
two  and  three:  the  term  of  office  of  the  first  class  shall 
be  one  year,  or  the  second,  two,  and  of  the  third,  three; 
and  one  trustee  only  shall  thereafter  annually  be  elect- 
ed, who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  and  until  a 
successor  shall  be  dulv  elected  or  appointed.  In  case 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  either  ot  the  trustees,  du- 
ring the  penod  for  which  he  or  they  shall  have  been  re- 
spectively elected,  the  person  or  persons  chosen  or  ap- 
pointed to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  fiold  the  office  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  so  becoming  vacant. 

^a.  76— [§  16.]  No  town  superintendent  of  common 
schools  or  supervisor  of  a  town  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  trustee  of  a  school  district,  and  no  person  cho- 
sen a  trnstee  can  hold  the  office  of  district  clerk  or  col- 
lector.(l) 

No.  16— H  10.]  The  inhabitants  of  any  school  district, 
when  lawfully  assembled  in  anv  district  meeting,  in 
addition  to  the  powers  now  conierred,  may,  tvith  the 
consent  of  the  town  superintendent  of  common  schools 
of  the  town,  designate  sites  for  two  or  more  school- 
houses  for  such  district,  and  lay  a  tax  on  the  taxable 
property  in  such  district,  to  purchase  or  lease  such 
sites,  and  to  hire,  build  or  purchase  such  school-houses, 
and  to  keep  in  repair  and  riirnish  the  same  with  neces- 
sary fuel  and  appendages;  and  may  also  in  their  discre- 
tion lay  a  tax  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one 
year,  to  purchase  maps,  globes,  black-boards  and  other 
school  apparatos.(9) 

^0.77— r§  6]  The  inhabitants  of  school  dbtrlcts  shall 
have  power,  whenever  they  shall  be  law  full  v  assembled 
at  any  district  meeting,  to  vote  a  tax  for  tne  purchase 
of  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  proceedings 
of  tbeir  respective  districts.(8) 

^0.  78 — §  69.  In  each  school  district  an  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  previously  ap- 
pointed; and  at  the  first  district  meeting,  and  at  each 
annual  meeting,  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next 
annual  meeting  shall  be  fixed. 

j'.V».  79— [§  17.1  Whenever  the  time  for  holding  annual 
nu'ctings  m  a  district  for  the  election  of  district  offi- 
CITS  shall  pass  without  snch  election  being  held,  a  sne- 
ciiil  meeting  shall  be  notified  by  the  clerk  of  such  dis- 
trict to  choose  such  officers;  and  if  no  such  notice  be 
given  by  him  or  the  trustees  last  elected  or  appointed, 
within  twenty  days  after  such  time  shall  have  passed, 
any  inhabitant  of  such  district  qualified  to  vote  at  dis- 
trict meetings,  may  notify  such  meeting  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law  in  case  of  the  formation  of  a  new  dis- 
trict; and  the  officers  chosen  at  any  such  special  meet- 
ing, shall  hold  their  office  until  the  time  for  holding 
the  next  annual  meeting,  and  hII  elections  of  district 
officers  heretofore  had  at  a  special  meeting,  are  here- 
by confirmed  and  declared  valid. (4) 

No.  80— [^  4.]  When  the  clerk  and  all  the  trustees  of 
a  school  district,  shall  have  removed,  or  otherwise  va- 
cated their  office,  and  where  the  records  of  a  district 
shall  have  been  destroyed  or  lost,  or  where  trustees 
neglect  or  refuse  to  call  meetings  to  choose  trustees, 
the  superintendent  of  common  schools  shall  have  au- 
thority to  order  such  meetings,  and  all  elections  of 
district  officers,  heretofore  had  at  meetings  ordered  by 
the  superintendent,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  legal 
and  va1id.(6) 

No.  81— [§  18.]  When  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
the  records  of  a  school  district,  or  the  omission  to  de- 
signate the  dsy  for  its  annual  meeting,  there  shall  be 
none  fixed,  or  it  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  la^t  trus- 
tee of  such  district  may  appoint  a  day  for  holding  the 
annual  meeting  of  such  district;  and  all  snch  a|)point- 
ments  heretofore  made  by  the  superintendent  of^  com- 
mon schools  are  hereby  confirmed;  and  the  elections  and 
other  proceedings  had  at  the  meetings  so  appointed, 
are  declared  valid. (6) 

No.  89—4  63.  A  special  meeting  shall  be  held  in  each 
district  whenever  called  by  the  trustees;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  no  district  meeting,  annual  or  special,  snail 


Laws  of  164S,  ch.  133,  6  19. 
Laws  of  1841,  ch  960,  {  16. 
Laws  of  1837,  ch.  941,  o  6. 
Laws  of  1841,  ch.  960,  $  17. 
Laws  of  1839,  ch.  330,  $  4. 
Laws  of  1641,  ch.960,  ^  18. 


(9)  Ibid.  §  10. 
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be  held  illegali  for  want  of  a  due  notice  to  all  the  per- 
•onn  qnallfied  to  rote  thereat,  unless  it  shall  appear 
that  the  omission  to  give  tnch  notice  was  wilfal  and 
fraudulent. 

No.  88— j  64.  Ko  tax  to  be  Toted  by  a  district  meet- 
ing for  buildingi  hiring  or  purchaBiiw  a  school-house 
shall  exceed  the  sum  of  four  hundred  doUarsi  unless 
the  town  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  the 
town  in  whlcn  the  school«house  is  to  be  situated,  shall 
certify  in  writing,  his  opinion  that  a  larger  sum  ought 
to  be  raisedi  and  shall  specify  the  sum;  in  which  case, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  tne  sum  so  specified,  shall  be 
raised. 

No.  84->$  6ft.— If  the  town  superintendent  of  common 
schools  in  any  town,  shall  require  in  writing,  the  at- 
tendance of  the  town  superintendents  of  any  other 
town  or  towns,  at  a  joint  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  a  school  district  formed  (rom  their  respectlTe 
towns,  and  a  major  part  of  the  town  superintendents 
notified  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend,  the  town  su- 
perintendents attending,  bj  a  majority  of  votes,  may 
call  a  special  district  meeting  of  such  district^  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  on  sneh  proposed  alteration;  and 
the  decision  of  such  meeting  shall  be  as  valid  as  if 
made  by  the  town  superintendents  of  all  towns  inter- 
ested, bnt  shall  extend  no  further  than  to  dissolve  the 
district  formed  from  snch  towns. 

No.  65— [^  1.]  Whenever  a  school-house  shall  have 
been  built  or  purchased  for  a  district,  the  site  of  such 
school-house  shall  not  be  changed,  nor  the  building 
thereon  be  removed,  as  long  as  the  district  shall  re- 
main unaltered,  unless  by  the  consent,  in  writing,  of 
the  town  superintendents  of  common  schools,  of  the 
town  or  towns  within  which  such  district  shall  be  sit- 
uated, stating  that  in  their  opinion  such  removal  is 
necessary;  nor  then,  unless  two-lhirds  of  all  those 
present  at  a  special  meeting  of  such  district,  called  for 
that  purpose,  and  qualified  to  vote  therein,  shall  vote 
for  such  removal  and  in  favor  of  snch  new  site. (I) 

No.  86— r^  9.]  Such  vote  shall  be  Ulten  by  ayes  and 
noes,  and  the  name  of  each  voter,  with  the  vote  that  he 
shall  give,  shall  be  entered  by  the  cleili  in  the  records 
of  such  school  district.(l.) 

No.  67— {^  8.]  Every  notice  of  a  district  meeting  call- 
ed in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall  state  the  purpose  for 
which  such  meeting  is  called.(I) 

No.  88— [5  4.]  Whenever  the  site  of  a  school-house 
shall  have  oeen  changed  as  herein  provided,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  district  entitled  to  vote,  lawfnllv  assem- 
bled at  anv  district  meeting  shall  have  power  oy  a  ma- 
jority of  tne  votes  of  those  present  to  direct  the  sale 
of  the  former  site  or  lot,  and  the  buildings  thereon, 
and  appurtenances,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  such  price 
and  upon  such  terms  as  they  shall  deem  most  advant- 
ageous to  the  district;  and  any  deed  duly  executed  by 
the  trustees  of  such  district,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in 
pursuance  of  such  direction,  shall  be  valid  and  efiectual 
to  pass  all  the  estate  or  interest  of  such  schooMistrict  in 
the  premises  intended  to  be  conveved  thereby,  to  the 
grantee  named  in  such  deed:  and  when  a  credit  shall  be 
directed  to  be  given  upon  such  sale,  for  the  consideration 
money,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  trustees  are  hereby  au- 
thorised to  talce  in  their  corporate  name,  such  security 
by  bond  and  mortgage,  or  otherwise  for  the  payment 
thereof,  as  they  shall  deem  best,  and  shall  Hold  the 
same  as  a  corporation,  and  account  therefor  to  their 
successors  in  office  and  to  the  district,  in  the  manner 
they  are  now  required  by  law  to  account  for  moneys 
received  by  them;  and  the  trustees  of  any  such  district 
for  the  time  being,  may  in  their  name  oioffice,  sue  for 
and  recover  the  moneys  due  and  unpaid  upon  any  secu- 
rity so  taken  by  them  or  their  predecessors  in  office, 
with  interest  and  cost.(l) 

No.  89— [$  6.]  All  moneys  arising  from  any  sale  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  last  preceding  section,  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  expei>ses  incurred 
li^procurhig  a  new  site  and  in  removing  or  erecting  a 
school-house,  or  either  of  them,  so  far  as  such  applica- 
tion thereof  shall  be  deemed  necessary. (a) 

No.  90— [^  4.J  Whenever  the  site  of  the  school-house 
in  any  school  district  in  this  state  shall  have  been  le- 
gally changed,  the  trustees  of  such  district  shall  have 
power  to  sell  and  convey  the  former  site,  and  the  build- 
ing or  buildings  thereon,  upon  such  ternu  as  they  shall 
deem  advantageous  to  tne  district. (3) 

No.  91— [§  6.J  The  proceeds  arising  from  any  sale 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  be 


Laws  of  1881,  ch.  44,  and  orig.  ^  66  repealed. 
Laws  of  1881.  ch.  44. 
1886,  Ch.  308,  9  4  and  6. 


appropriated  to  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  ia 

EroGuring  a  new  site,  and  in  removing  or  erecting  « 
uilding  or  buildings  thereon,  so  far  as  snch  appropria- 
tion shall  be  necessary.(l ) 

No.  99— 4  67.  When  a  new  district  shall  be  formed 
from  one  or  more  districts,  possessed  of  a  school-house: 
and  in  cases  where  any  district  from  which  such  new 
district  shall  be  in  whole  or  in  part  formed,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  other  property  than  its  school-house,  then  the 
town  snperintendeht  of  common  schools,  at  the  time  of 
forming  such  new  district,  shall  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine the  amount  instlv  due  to  such  new  district,  from 
any  district  out  of  which  it  may  have  been  in  whole  or 
in  part  formed,  as  the  proportion  of  such  new  district 
of  the  value  of  the  scbool-house  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  former  district,  at  the  time  of  such  divi- 
sion. 

No.  93—5  69.  Such  proportion  shall  be  ascertained, 
according  to  the  taxable  property  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  respective  parts  of  such  former  disirici,  at  the  time 
of  the  division,  by  the  best  evidence  in  the  power  of  the 
town  superintendent;  and  deduction  shall  be  made 
therein  for  any  debts  due  from  the  former  district. 

No.  94—^  69.  Such  proportion  when  ascertained, 
shall  be  levied,  raised  and  collected,  with  fees  for  col- 
lection, by  the  trustees  of  the  district  retaining  the 
sehool-house  or  other  property  Of  the  former  district, 
upon  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  their  district  In  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  same  bad  been  anthorixed  by  a 
vote  of  their  district  for  the  building  of  a  school-house; 
and  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the 
new  district,  to  be  applied  bv  them  towards  procuring 
a  school  bouse  for  tnelr  district;  and  the  moneys  so 
paid  to  the  new  district  shall  be  allowed  to  the  credit 
of  the  inhabitants  who  were  taken  from  the  former  dis- 
trict, in  reduction  of  any  tax  that  may  be  imposed  for 
ereeting  a  school-house. 

No.  96— H  3.)  When  two  or  more  districts  shall  be  con- 
fblidated  into  one,  the  new  district  shall  succeed  to  all 
the  rights  of  properly  possessed  by  the  districts  of  which 
it  shall  be  composed;  and  when  a  district  is  annulled, 
and  porfions  of  it  are  annexed  to  other  districts,  that 
district  into  which  the  school-house,  or  its  site  or  any 
other  property  of  such  dissoived  district  may  fall, 
shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  annulled  district 
in  respect  to  such  property,  and  whenever  two  or  more 
districts  or  parts  of  districts  shall  be  united  and  there 
shall  be  more  than  one  school-house  in  such  new  or  al- 
tered district,  the  trustees  of  sueh  district  may  sell  the 
site  and  buildings  thereon,  of  either  or  both  the  school- 
booses  situated  in  such  new  district.(a) 

No.  96— r$  4.]  In  cases  where  by  the  dissolving  a  dis- 
trict its  school-house  or  other  properly  shall  be  annex- 
ed to  or  included  in  another  district,  the  town  suncrin- 
tendeit  of  common  schools,  by  whose  orders  such  dis- 
solution was  effected,  shall  appraise  such  proi>erty  m 
the  manner  provided  by  law  in  cases  of  the  creation  of 
new  districts;  and  the  proDoriions  assigned  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  such  dissolved  aistrict  who  are  not  annexed 
to  the  district  which  includes  the  school-house,  or  other 
preperty,  shall  be  raised  by  the  trustees  of  snch  last 
mentioned  disirici  and  paid  over  lo  the  trustees  of  the 
district  to  which  such  inhabitants  are  annexed,  m  the 
same  manner  as  in  case  of  the  creation  of  a  new  dis- 
trict, and  to  be  applied  lo  the  same  purpose.(a) 

jVo.  97— r§  6.)  When  there  shall  be  any  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  tne  officers,  of  a  district  that  is  or  may  be  an- 
nulled, or  belonging  to  such  district,  the  town  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  of  the  town  may  demand, 
sue  for  and  recover  the  same,  in  their  name  of  office,  and 
shall  apportion  the  same  equitably  between  the  districts 
to  which  the  several  portions  of  such  annulled  district 
may  have  been  annexed,  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  as  dis- 
trict  property.(2)  ^       „  , 

y<y.  99—^  70.  The  clerk,  trustees,  and  collector  of 
each  school  district,  shall  hold  their  respective  offices 
until  the  annual  meeting  of  such  district  next  followina 
the  time  of  their  appointment,  and  nntil  others  shall 
be  elected  in  their  places. 

No.  99—^  71.  In  case  any  such  office  shall  be  vacated 
by  the  death,  refusal  lo  serve,  removal  out  of  the 
district,  or  incapacity  of  any  such  officer,  and  the  vacan- 
cy shall  not  be  supplied  by  a  district  meeting  within  one 
month  thereafter,  the  town  superinlendeni  of  common 
schools  of  the  town  may  appoint  any  person  residing  in 
such  district  to  supply  such  vacancy. 

No.  100—$  72.  Every  person  duly  chosen  or  appointed 
to  any  such  office,  who  wiihoot  sufficient  caose,  shall 


f  1)  Laws  of  1836,  chap.  308,  §  5. 

(3)  Laws  of  1841,  ch.  360j  $  3,  4  and  5. 
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rerase  tos«rve  therein,  thjill  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  dol* 
Isrs;  and  everr  person  so  chosen  or  appointed,  and  not 
harins  refused  to  accept,  who  shall  neglect  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  forfeit  the  snro  of  ten  dol* 
lars. 

No.  101—$  79.  Anf  person  chosen  or  appointed  to  anT 
•Qch  office,  may  resiftn  the  same  in  the  manner  provi- 
ded in  Chapter  eleventh.  Title  third,  section  tnirty- 
third  of  this  act;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  resigna- 
tion shall  be  a  bar  to  the  recorerjr  of  either  of  the  pe- 
nalties  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  The  jus- 
tices aeceptins  the  resignation  shall  give  notice  there- 
of, to  the  clerk,  or  to  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  school 
district,  to  which  the  officer  resignins  shall  belong. 

No.  109—4  ^^^  It  shall  be  the  duty  or  the  clerk  of  each 
school  district, 

1.  To  record  the  proceedings  of  his  district  in  a  book 
to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  district,  and  to 
enter  therein  true  copies  of  all  reports  made  by  the 
trustees  of  his  district,  to  the  town  superintendent  of 
common  schools : 

3.  To  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  for  special 
district  meetings;  when  the  same  shall  be  called  by  the 
trustees  of  the  district,  to  each  inhabitant  of  such  dis- 
trict liable  to  pay  taxes,  at  least  five  days  before  such 
meeting  shall  be  held,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
il Ay-sixth  section  of  this  Title  :* 

3.  To  affix  a  notice  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place 
for  any  adjourned  district  meetmg.  when  the  same  shall 
be  adjourned  for  a  longer  time  than  one  month,  in  at 
least  four  of  the  most  public  places  of  such  district,  at 
least  five  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  such  ad- 
joumed  meeting : 

4.  To  give  the  like  notice  of  every  annual  district 
meeting : 

A.  To  keep  and  preserve  all  records,  books  and  papers., 
belonging  to  his  office,  and  to  deliver  the  same  to  his 
successor  in  office,  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the 
penalties  provided  by  law,  in  relation  to  the  town 
clerk. 

No.  108.— 6  76.  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  trustees  of 
every  school  district,  and  ihey  shall  have  power, 

I.  To  call  special  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
districts  liable  to  pay  taxes,  whenever  they  shall  deem 
it  necessary  and  proper : 

9.  To  give  notice  of  special,  annnal  and  adjourned 
meetings  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  last  preceding 
section,  if  there  be  no  clerk  of  the  district,  or  be  be 
absent  or  incapable  of  acting : 

3.  To  make  out  a  tax  list  of  every  district  tax,  voted 
by  any  such  meeting,  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
taxable  inhabitants  residing  in  the  district  at  the  time 
of  making  out  the  list,  and  the  amount  of  tax  payable 
by  each  inhabitant,  set  opposite  to  his  name : 

4.  To  annex  to  such  tax  list  a  warrant,  directed  to 
the  collector  of  the  districtt  for  the  collection  of  the 
sums  in  such  list  mentionea,  with  five  cents  on  each 
dollar  thereof,  for  bis  fees : 

6.  To  purchase  or  lease  a  site  for  the  district  school- 
house,  as  designated  by  a  meeting  of  the  district,  and 
to  build,  hire  or  purchase,  keep  in  repair,  and  furnish 
such  school-house  with  necessary  fuel  and  appendages, 
out  of  the  funds  collected  and  paid  to  them  for  such 
purposes : 

6.  To  have  the  custody  and  safe  keeping  of  the  district 
school-house : 

7.  To  contract  with  and  employ  all  teachers  in  the 
district : 

8.  To  pay  the  wages  of  such  teachers  when  Qualified, 
out  of  the  moneys  which  shall  come  into  their  hands 
from  the  commissioners  of  common  schools,  so  far  as 
such  moneys  shall  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose;  and 
to  collect  the  residue  of  such  wages,  excepting  such 
sums  as  may  have  been  collected  by  the  teachers,  from 
all  persons  liable  therefor : 

9.  To  divide  the 'public  moneys  received  by  them, 
whenever  authorized  b^r  a  vote  of  their  district,  into 
not  exceeding  four  portions  for  each  year;  to  assign 
and  apply  one  of  such  portions  to  each  quarter  or  term 
during  wnich  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  such  district,  for 
the  payment  of  the  teacher's  wages  during  such  quar- 
ter or  term ;  and  to  collect  the  residue  of  such  wages, 
not  paid  by  the  proportion  of  public  money  allotted  for 
that  purpose,  from  the  person  liable  therefor,  as  above 
providea: 

10.  To  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  teach- 
ers, such  indigent  persons  within  the  district,  as  they 
shall  think  proper : 

II.  To  certify  soch  exemptions  and  deliver  the  oertifi- 

*  See  No.  66. 


cate  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  district,  to  be  kept  on 
file  in  his  office  : 

19.  To  ascertain  by  examination  of  the  school  lists 
kept  by  such  teachers,  the  number, of  days  for  which 
each  person  not  so  exempted,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  for 
instruction,  and  the  amount  payable  by  each  person : 

IS.  To  make  out  a  rate  bill  containinjs  the  name  of 
each  person  so  liable,  and  the  amotint  for  which  he  is 
liable^  adding  thereto  five  cents  on  each  dollar  of  the 
sum  due  from  him,  for  collector's  fees ;  and  to  annex 
thereto  a  warrant  for  the  collection  thereof: 

14.  To  deliver  such  rate  bill,  with  the  warrant  an- 
nexed, to  the  collector  of  the  district,  who  shall  exe- 
cute the  same  in  like  manner  with  other  warrants  di- 
rected to  him,  by  them. 

^0.  104— [$  13.J  The  trustees  of  any  school  district 
may  exempt  any  indigent  person  from  the  payment  of 
the  teacher's  wages,  either  in  part  or  wholly,  and  shall 
certify  the  whole  amount  of  such  exemption  in  any  ona 
quarter  or  term,  and  the  same  shall  be  a  charge  upon 
such  district.(l.) 

No.  106  —[^  39.]  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  trus- 
tees of  school  districts  to  aflix  their  seals  to  any  war- 
rant for  the  collection  of  any  tax  or  rate  bill.(9) 

No.  JOG— [4  80.]  Where  by  reason  of  the  inability  to 
collect  any  tax  or  rate-bill,  there  shall  be  a  deficiency 
in  the  amount  raised,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in 
district  meeting,  shall  direct  the  raising  of  a  sufficient 
sum  to  supply  such  deficiencv  by  tax,  or  the  same  shall 
be  collected  t^  rate-bill,  as  tne  case  may  reauire.(8) 

No.  107— r^  19.]  In  making  out  a  tax  list,  the  trustees 
of  school  districts  shall  apportion  the  same  on  all  the 
taxable  inhabitants  of  the  district  or  corporations  hold- 
ing property  therein^  according  to  the  valuations  of  the 
taxable  property  which  shall  be  owned  or  possessed  bv 
them  at  the  time  of  making  out  such  list  within  such 
district,  or  partly  within  such  district  and  partly  in  an 
adjoining  district,  and  upon  all  real  estate  lying  within 
the  boundaries  of  such  district,  the  owners  of  which 
shall  be  non-residents,  and  which  shall  be  liable  to 
taxation  for  town  or  county  purposes  and  shall  be  situat- 
ed within  three  miles  of  the  site  of  the  school  house  in 
such  district.  But  when  it  shall  be  ascertained  that 
the  proportion  of  any  tax  upon  any  lot,  tract  or  parcel 
not  occupied  by  any  inhabitant  would  not  amount  to 
fifty  cents,  the  trustees  in  their  discretion  may  omit 
Ml  h  lot,  tract  or  parcel  from  the  tax  list,  and  sections 
•^4-ventT-six  and  seventy-eight  of  the  second  Title  and 
((teenth  Chapter  of  the  first  Part  of  the  Kevised  Sta- 
tutes are  hereby  repealed. 

No.  108— [6  90.]  When  any  real  estate  within  a  dis- 
trict, so  liable  to  taxation,  shall  not  be  occupied  and 
improved  by  the  owner,  his  servant  or  agent  and  shall 
not  be  possessed  by  any  tenant,  the  trustees  of  any  dis- 
trict at  the  time  of  making  out  any  tax  list  by  which 
any  tax  shall  be  imposed  thereon,  shall  make  and  in- 
sert in  such  tax  list  a  statement  and  description  of  evenr 
soch  lot,  piece  or  parcel  of  land  so  owned  by  non-resi- 
dents therein,  in  the  same  manner  as  required  by  law 
from  town  assessors  in  making  out  the  assessment  rolls 
of  their  towns;  and  if  any  such  lot  is  Jcnown  to  belong 
to  an  incorporated  company  the  name  of  such  company 
shall  be  specified,  and  tne  value  of  such  lot  or  piece  of 
land  shAll  be  set  down  opposite  to  such  description, 
which  value  shall  be  the  same  that  was  affixed  to  such 
lot  or  piece  of  land  in  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the 
town;  and  if  the  same  was  not  separately  valued  in 
soch  roll,  then  it  shall  be  valued  in  proportion  to  the 
valuation  which  was  affixed  in  the  said  assessment  roll 
to  the  whole  tract  of  which  such  lot  or  piece  shall  be  a 
pan. 

No.  109— [4  91.]  If  any  tax  on  the  real  estate  of  a  non- 
resident mentioned  in  tne  tax  list  delivered  to  the  col- 
lector of  any  school  district  shall  be  unpaid  at  the  time 
he  is  required  by  law  to  return  his  warrant,  he  shall 
deliver  to  the  trustees  of  such  district  an  account  of 
the  taxes  so  remaining  due,  containine  a  description  of 
the  lots  and  pieces  of  land  upon  which  any  taxes  were 
imposed  as  the  same  were  stated  in  his  tax  list  together 
with  the  amount  of  the  tax  assessed  on  each,  and  upon 
making  oath  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  judge  of 
any  court  of  record  that  the  taxes  mentioned  in  such 
account  remain  unpaid,  and  that  after  dilisent  efforts 
he  has  been  unable  to  collect  the  same,  be  shall  be 
credited  by  said  trustees  with  the  amount  thereof. 

No.  110--r6  99.]  Whenever  the  trustees  of  any  school 
district  shall  receive  such  an  account  of  unpaid  taxea 
from  any  collector,  they  shall  compare  the  same  with 


(1)  Laws  of  1841,  chap.  960.  $  13. 
(9)  Ibid,  i  99.  (8)  Ibid. 
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the  oHfinal  tax  list,  and  if  found  to  be  a  true  trantcripti 
the  J  ftMll  add  to  tuch  account  a  certificate  to  the  efiect 
that  they  have  compared  the  same  with  the  original  tax 
list  and  found  it  to  be  correal  and  shall  iromediateljf 
transmit  such  account,  with  the  collector's  aflSdaTit 
and  tbeii  certificate  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county, 

No.  Ill— [^  38.]  Out  of  any  moneys  in  the  county  trea- 
sury, raised  for  contingent  expenses,  the  county  trea- 
surer shall  pay  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  district  in 
which  such  taxes  were  imposed,  the  amount  thereof  so 
returned  as  unpaid. 

No.  113— [^34.]  Such  account,  affidavit  and  certifi- 
cate shall  M  laid,  by  the  county  treasurer,  before  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county,  who  shall  cause  the 
amount  of  such  unptaid  taxes,  with  seven  per  cent  of 
the  amount  in  addition  thereto,  to  be  levied  upon  the 
lands  of  non-residents  on  which  the  same  were  imposed, 
and  if  imposed  upon  the  land  of  any  incorporated  com- 
pany, then  upon  such  company*  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  contmcent  charses  of  tne  county  are  directed 
to  be  lef  ied  ana  collected,  and  when  collected  the  same 
shall  be  returned  to  the  countv  treasury  to  reimburse 
the  amount  so  advanced,  with  tne  expense  of  collection. 

No.  1 18— [$  36.J  Any  person  whose  lands  are  included 
in  any  such  account  may  pay  the  tax  assessed  thereon 
to  the  county  treasurer,  at  any  time  before  the  board 
of  supervisors  shall  have  directed  the  same  to  be  le- 
vied. 

No.  114— C$  36.]  The  tame  proceedings  in  all  respects 
shall  be  had  for  the  collecttoB  of  the  amount  so  direct- 
ed to  be  raised  by  the  board  of  supervisors  as  are  pro- 
vided by  law  in  relation  to  county  taxes ;  and  upon  a 
similar  account  as  in  the  case  of  county  taxes  of  the 
arrears  thereof  uncollected,  being  transmitted  by  the 
county  treasurer  to  the  Comptroller,  the  same  shall  be 
paid  on  his  warrant  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  ad- 
vancing the  same :  and  the  amount  so  assumed  by  the 
sute  shall  be  collected  for  its  benefit,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law  in  respect  to  the  arrears  of  county 
taxes  upon  lands  of  non-residents;  or  if  any  part  of  the 
amount  so  assumed  consisted  of  a  tax  upon  any  incor- 

K rated  company,  the  same  proceedings  may  also  be 
d  for  the  collection  thereof  as  provided  by  law,  in 
respect  to  countv  taxes  assessed  upon  such  company. 
No.  116— ($37.]  A  person  working  land  under  a  con- 
tract for  a  snare  of  the  produce  or  such  land,  shall  be 
deemed  the  possessor,  so  far  as  to  render  him  liable  to 
taxation  therefor,  in  the  district  where  such  land  is 
8ituate.(l) 

No.  116—^77.  Every  person  owning  or  holding  any 
real  property  within  any  school  district,  who  shall  im- 
prove and  occupy  the  same  by  his  agent  or  servant, 
shall,  in  respect  to  the  liability  of  such  property  to 
taxation,  be  considered  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  such 
district,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  actually  resided 
therein. 

No.  in-'i  79.  The  valuations  of  taxable  property 
shall  be  ascertained,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  last 
assessment  roll  of  the  town;  and  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  any  reduction  in  the  valuation  of  such  pro- 
perty, as  so  ascertained;  unless  he  shall  give  notice  of 
his  claim  to  such  reduction,  to  the  trustees  of  the  dis- 
trict, before  the  tax  list  shall  be  made  out. 

No.  118 — j  80.  In  every  case  where  such  reduction  shall 
be  duly  claimed,  and  in  every  case  wbere  the  valuation 
of  taxable  property  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  last 
assessment  roll  or  the  town,  the  trustees  shall  ascer- 
tain the  true  value  of  the  property  to  be  taxed,  from 
the  best  evidence  in  their  power,  giving  notice  to  the 
persons  interested,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  town  assessors  are  reqoftred  by  law  to  proceed, 
in  the  valuations  of  taxable  property. 

No.  119—^  81.  Every  taxable  inhaoitant  of  a  district, 
who  shall  have  been,  within  four  years,  set  ofl*  from 
any  other  district  without  bis  consent,  and  shall,  with- 
in that  period,  have  actually  paid  in  such  other  district, 
under  a  lawful  assessment  therein,  a  district  tax  for 
building  a  school-house,  shall  be  exempted  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  district  where  he  shall  reside,  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tax  for  building  a  school-house  therein. 

No.  iQO—i  83.  Every  district  tax  shall  be  assessed, 
and  the  tax  list  thereof  be  made  out  by  the  trusiees, 
within  one  month  after  the  district  meeting  in  which  the 
tax  shall  have  been  voted. 

No.  131 — §  88.  Where  any  district  tax,  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasinf  a  site  for  a  school-house,  or  for  purcnas- 
inc,  or  building,  keeping  in  repair,  or  furnishing  such 
scnool-house  with  necessary  fuel  and  appendages,  shall 

(1)  Laws'of  1841;  chap.  360,  $  19  to  37  inclusive,  by 
which  original  sections  76  and  78  are  repealed. 


be  lawfully  assessed  and  paid  by  any  person,  on  ae^ 
count  of  any  real  property,  whereof  be  is  only  tenant 
at  will,  or  for  three  yearsi  or  for  a  less  period  of  time, 
such  tenant  may  charge  the  owner  of  such  real  estate 
with  the  amount  of  the  tax  so  paid  by  him,  unless  some 
agreement  to  the  contrary  shall  have  been  made  by  sucb 
tenant. 

Ao.  133— (^  11.]  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  trustees  of 
school  districts,  to  procure  for  the  use  of  their  dlstrici 
two  bound  blank  books  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
necessary,  in  one  of  which  the  accounts  of  all  moneya 
received  and  paid  by  the  trustees,  and  a  statement  of 
all  moveable  property  belonging  to  the  district,  shall 
be  entered  at  large,  and  signed  by  such  trustees,  at  or 
before  each  annual  meeting  in  such  district.  In  the 
other  of  the  said  books,  the  teachers  shall  enter  the 
names  of  the  scholars  attending  school,  and  (he  num- 
ber of  days  they  shall  have  respectively  attended,  and 
also  the  days  on  which  such  sclu>ol  shall  have  been  in« 
spected  by  the  deputy  superintendent  and  the  town  in- 
spectors ;  which  entries  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or 
afllrmation  of  the  teachers,  and  shall  constitute  the 
list  on  which  rate  bills  shall  be  apportioned.  The  said 
books  5hall  be  preserved  by  the  trustees  as  the  property 
of  the  district,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  their  succes- 
sor8.(l) 

No.  138^—4  84.  Where  the  necessary  fuel  for  the  school 
of  any  district  shall  not  be  provided,  by  means  of  a 
tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  person  sending  a  child  to  the  school,  to 
provide  his  lost  proportion  ol  such  fuel. 

No.  134—^  9b.  The  proportion  of  fuel  which  every 
person  sendiug  children  to  the  school,  shalVbe  liable  to 
■  provide,  shall  be  determined  by  the  trustees  of  the  dis- 
i  triet,  according  to  the  number  of  children  sent  by  each; 
but  such  indigent  persons  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
trustees,  shall  be  unable  to  provide  the  same,  shall  be 
exempted  from  such  liability. 

Ao.  1-^6— §  86.  If  any  person  liable  to  provide  such 
fuel,  shall  omit  to  provide  the  aame,  on  notice  from 
any  one  of  such  tiustees,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
trustees  to  furnish  such  fuel,  and  to  charge  the  person 
so  in  default  the  value  of,  or  amount  paid  for,  tne  fuel 
furnished. 

No.  136—^  87.  Such  vahie  or  amount  may  be  added  to 

the  rate-bill  of  the  moneyv  due  for  instruction,  and 

may  be  collected  therewith,  and  in  the  same  manner; 

or  the  trustees  may  sue  for  and  recover  the  same,  in 

j  their  own  names,  with  costs  of  suit. 

A'o.  137 — [^4.]  When  the  trustees  of  any  school  dis- 
trict are  required  or  authorized  by  law,  or  by  vote  of 
their  district,  to  incur  any  expense  for  such  district, 
and  when  any  expenses  incurred  by  them,  are  made 
by  express  provision  of  law  a  charge  upon  such  district, 
they  may  raise  the  amount  thereof  by  tax  in  the  sauMr 
manner  as  if  the  definite  sum  to  be  raised  had  been 
voted  by  a  district  iheeting,  and  the  same  shall  be  col- 
lected and  paid  over  in  the  same  manner.(3) 

No.  138— ^  t!8.  The  warrant  annexed  to  any  tax  list  or 
rate-bill{  shall  be  under  thehand»(8)  of  the  trustees, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  and  shall  command  the  collec- 
tor to  collect  from  every  person  in  such  tax  list  or  rate- 
bill  named,  the  sum  therein  set  opposite  to  his  name ; 
and  in  case  any  inhabitant  shall  not  pay  such  sum  on 
demand,  to  levy  the  same  of  bis  goods  and  chattels,  to- 
gether with  his  fees,  and  to  make  a  retum  of  such  war- 
rant within  thirty  daysaAer  the  delivery  thereof. 

No.  139— (^  3.]  The  warrant  annexed  to  any  tax  list 
for  the  collection  of  a  district  tax  for  erecting  or  repair- 
ing any  school  house,  shall  command  the  collector,  in 
case  any  person  named  in  such  list  shall  not  pay  the 
sum  therein  set  opposite  to  his  name  on  demand,  to  levy 
the  same  of  his  goods  and  chattels  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  warrants  issued  by  the  board  of  supervisors  to  the 
collectors  of  towns;  and  such  part  of  the  eighty-eighth 
section  of  Article  five  of  the  aforesaid  Title  as  is  re- 
pugnant thereto,  is  hereby  repealed.(4) 

No.  ISO— (^  l.J  All  taxes  directed  to  be  raised  by  the 
act  hereby  amended,  shall  be  collected  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  the  act  entitled 
**  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  com- 
mon schools,"  passed  April  31st,  1831.(4) 
No.  181- [^S.J  The  warrants  issued  by  the  trustees  of 

1)  Laws  ot  1841,  chap.  960,  $  11. 

3)  lb.  ^  14. 

8)  Provision  requiring  seals  to  warrants,  struck  out, 
being  abrogated  by  ^  39,  ch.  360  laws  of  1841.    See  ante 
No.  106. 
(4)  Laws  of  1831,  chap.  306,  M.  i 

(6)  Laws  of  1883,  ch.  817,  1  1. 
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•chool  districts  for  the  collection  of  rate^bills,  shall 
bare  the  like  force  sad  effect  as  warrants  issued  by  the 
boards  of  superrisors  to  the  collectors  of  taxes  in 
towns ;  and  the  district  collectors  are  hereby  authoris- 
ed to  collect  the  amount  due  from  any  person  or  per- 
sons in  their  respective  districtSf  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  collectors  are  authorized  to  collect  town  and 
couDif  charges.  Those  parts  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
are  hereby  repealed.(l) 

No.  lS3--{$96.]  Any  collector  of  a  school  district  may 
execute  any  warrant  for  the  collection  of  a  tax  or  rate- 
hill  of  said  district,  in  any  other  district  or  town,  in 
the  same  nmnner  and  with  the  like  authority  as  in  the 
district  for  which  he  was  chosen  or  appointed. (2) 

^0.  133 — $  69.  If  the  sum  or  sums  of  money,  i»yable 
by  any  person  named  in  such  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  shall 
not  be  paid  by  him,  or  collected  by  such  warrant  with- 
in the  time  therefh  limited,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  trustees  to  renew  such  warrant,  in  respect  to 
such  delinquent  person ;  or  in  case  such  person  shall 
not  reside  within  their  district,  at  the  time  of  making 
out  a  tax  list  or  rate-bill,  or  shall  not  reside  therein  at 
the  expiration  of  such  warrant,  and  no  goods  or  chat- 
tels can  be  foond  therein  whereon  to  levy  the  same;  the 
tnisiees  may  sue  for  and  recover  the  same,  in  their 
name  of  office. 

fi0,  134 — §  18.  Whenever  the  trustees  of  any  school 
district  shall  discover  any  error  in  a  tax  list  or  rate  bill 
made  out  by  them,  prior  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
amount  therein  directed  to  be  raised,  they  may  refund 
any  amount  improperly  collected  on  sucn  tax  list  or 
rate  bill,  and  amend  and  correct  such  tax  list  or  rate 
bill,  in  conformity  to  law :  and  whenever  more  than 
one  renewal  of  a  warrant  for  the  collection  of  any  tax 
list  or  rate  bill,  may  become  necessary  in  any  district, 
the  trustees  may  make  such  further  renewal,  with  the 
written  approbation  of  the  town  superintendent  of  the 
town  in  which  the  school  house  of  said  district  shall  be 
located,  to  be  endorsed  upon  such  warrant. (a) 

So.  136— '^  90.  If  the  moneys  apportioned  to  a  district 
by  the  town  superintendent  of  common  schools,  shall 
not  have  been  paid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees 
thereof,  to  bring  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  same, 
with  interest,  against  the  town  superintendent  in  whose 
hands  the  same  shall  be,  or  to  pursue  such  other  reme- 
dy for  the  recovery  thereof,  as  is  or  shall  be  given  by 
law ;  and  the  moneys  when  recovered,  shall  be  applied 
by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  paid 
without  suit. 

No.  136—4  91.  The  trustees  of  each  school  district 
shall,  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  January,  in 
every  year,  make  and  transmit  a  report,  in  writing,  to 
the  town  superintendent  of  common  schools  for  such 
town,  dated  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  in 
which  it  shall  be  transmitted.(6) 

No.  137—4  92.  Every  such  report  sifrned  and  certified 
by  a  majority  of  the  trustees  making  it,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  town  clerk  and  shall  specify, 

I.  The  whole  time  any  school  has  been  kept  in  iheii 
district  during  the  year  ending  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  date  of  such  report,  and  distinguishing  what  por- 
tion of  the  lime  such  school  hat  been  kept  by  qualified 
teachers : 

9.  The  amount  of  moneys  received  from  the  town  su- 
perintendent of  common  schools,  during  such  year, 
and  the  manner  in  which  such  moneys  have  been  ex- 
pended : 

3.  The  number  of  children  taught  in  the  district  du- 
ring such  year : 

4.  The  number  of  children  residing  in  the  district  on 
the  last  day  of  December  previous  to  the  making  of 
such  report,  over  the  age  of  five  years,  and  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  (except  Indian  children  otherwise 
provided  for  by  law,)  antl  the  names  of  the  parents  or 
other  persons  with  whom  such  children  shall  respec- 
tively reside,  and  the  number  of  children  residing  with 
each. 

No.  188—^$  1.]  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  trustees  of 
school  districts  to  state  in  their  annual  reports^  the 
amount  of  money  paid  for  teachers'  wages  in  addition 
to  the  public  money  paid  therefor,  and  such  other  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  schools  and  the  districts  as 
the  superintendent  of  common  schools  may  from  time  to 
require.(3) 

Laws  of  183ft,  chap.  308,  6  3. 

Laws  of  1841,  chap.  960,  $  98. 

Laws  of  1S49,  chap.  133,  4  13. 

Amended  by  Laws  of  1843,  chap.  133,  4  14. 

Laws  of  1637,  chap.  941,  $  I. 


13^[6  6.]  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  trustees 
^ool  district  to  include  in  their  annual  returns, 


No 
of  any 

the  names  of  any  children  who  are  supported  at  a  coun- 
ty poor-house.(l) 

No.  140— [4  34.]  The  annual  reports  of  trustees  of 
school  districts,  of  children  residing  in  their  district, 
shall  include  all  over  five  and  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who  shall,  at\he  date  of  such  report,  actually  be 
in  the  district,  composing  a  part  of  the  family  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  or  employers  if  such  parents, 
guardians,  or  employers  reside  at  the  time  in  such  dis- 
trict, although  such  residence  be  temporary,  but  such 
report  shall  not  include  children  belonging  to  the 
family  of  any  person  who  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  any 
other  district  in  this  state,  in  which  such  children  may 
by  law  be  included  in  the  reports  of  its  tru8tees.(9) 

No.  141— [4  3d.]  All  children  included  in  the  reports  of 
the  trustees  of  any  new  school  district  shall  be  entitled 
to  attend  the  schools  of  such  district;  and  whenever  it 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  child- 
ren in  any  district,  the  trustees  thereof  may  hire,  tem- 
porarily, any  room  or  rooms  for  the  keeping  of  schools 
therein,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  a  charge  on 
such  district.(9) 

No.  143—4  93.  No  teacher  shall  be  deemed  a  Qualified 
teacher,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Title,  who  shall 
not  have  received,  and  shall  not  then  hold,  a  certificate 
of  qualification,  dated  within  one  year,  from  the  town 
superintendent  of  common  schools  for  the  town  in 
which  he  shall  be  employed,  or  from  the  county  super- 
intendent as  hereinaiier  provided. 

No.  143—4  M.  Where  a  school  district  is  formed  out 
of  two  or  more  adjoining  towns,  ii  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  trustess  of  such  district,  to  moke  and  transmit  a 
report  to  the  town  superintendent  of  common  schoos. 
for  each  of  the  towns  out  of  which  such  district  shall 
be  formed,  within  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  is  required  by  sections  ninety-one  and  ninety- 
two  of  this  Title;  distinguishing  the  number  of  child- 
ren over  the  age  of  five  and  under  sixteen  years,  resi- 
ding in  each  Dart  of  a  district  which  shall  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent town  from  the  other  parts,  and  the  number  of 
children  taught,  and  the  amount  of  school  moneys  re- 
ceived from  each  pari  of  the  district. 

No.  144—4  96.  Where  any  neighborhood  shall  be  set 
off  by  itself,  the  inhabitants  of  such  separate  neighbor- 
hood shall  annually  meet  together  and  choose  one  trus- 
tee: whose  duty  it  shall  be  every  year,  within  the  time 
limited  for  making  district  reports,  to  make  and  trans- 
mit a  report  in  writing,  bearing  date  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  in  which  it  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  town  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  the 
town  from  which  such  neighborhood  shall  be  set  off, 
specifying  the  number  of  children  over  the  af.e  of  five 
and  under  sixteen  years,  residing  in  such  neighborhood, 
the  amount  of  moneys  received  from  the  town  superin- 
tendent since  the  date  of  last  report,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  have  been  expended. 

No.  145—4  ^*  ^^^n  tcustve  of  a  school  district,  or 
separate  neighborhood,  who  shall  sign  a  false  retiort  to 
the  town  su|)eriniendenl  of  common  schools  of  his  town, 
with  the  intent  of  causing  such  town  superintendent  to 
apportion  and  pay  to  his  district  or*  neighborhood .  a 
larger  sum  than  its  just  proportion  of  the  school  moneys 
of  the  town,  shall  for  each  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  shall  also  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor. 
No.  146—4  19.  [Repealed  by  4  19,  act  of  1943.] 
No.  147—4  97-  All  property  now  vested  in  the  trustees 
of  any  school  district,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict, or  which  may  be  hereafter  transferred  to  such 
trustees  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  held  by  them  as  a 
corporation. 

No.  149—498.  The  trustees  of  each  school  district  shall, 
on  the  expiration  of  their  offices,  render  to  their  succcs- 
sots  in  office,  and  to  the  district,  al  a  district  meeting, 
a  just  and  true  account,  in  writing,  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived by  them  respectively  foi  the  use  of  their  district; 
and  of  the  manner  in^hicn  the  same  shall  have  been 
expended;  which  account  shall  be  delivered  to  the  dis- 
trict clerk,  and  be  filed  by  him. 

No.  149—4  99.  Any  balance  of  such  moneys,  whicii 
shall  appear  from  such  account  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  or  either  of  them,  at  ihe  time  of  render- 
ing the  account,  shall  immedalenr  be  paid  to  some  one 
or  more  of  their  successors  in  office. 

No.  IftO— 4  100.  Every  trustee  who  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  render  such  account,  or  to  pay  over  any  ba- 


ft) Laws  of  1831,  chap.  377,  4  <)• 

(3)  Law  of  1841|  chap.  960,  4  34  and  3ft. 
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lance  so  found  in  his  hands,  shall  for  each  offence)  for- 
feit  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

So.  151—$  101.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  successors 
in  office  to  prosecute  without  delay;  in  their  name  of 
office,  for  the  recovery  of  such  forfeiture;  and  the  mo* 
ucys  recovered  shall  be  applied  by  them  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  their  district  schools. 

So.  \b2—^  103.  Such  successors  shall  also  have  the 
same  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  any  unpaid  balance 
in  the  hands  of  a  former  trustee,  or  his  representatives, 
as  are  given  to  the  town  superintendent  of  common 
schools  against  a  former  town  superintendent  and  his 
representatives;  and  the  moneys  recoveired  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  them  to  the  use  of  their  district,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  paid  without  suit.(l) 

No.  153— ^  103.  All  bonds  or  securities,  taken  by  the 
trustees  from  the  collector  of  their  district,  shall,  on 
the  expiration  of  their  office,  be  delivered  over  by  them 
to  their  successors  in  office. 

No.  154 — §  104.  The  collector  of  each  school  district 
shall  be  allowed  five  cents  on  every  dollar  collected 
Hnd  paid  over  by  him. 

No.  165— ^  105.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  collect  and  pay 
over  to  the  trustees  of  hi*  dis'rict,  some  crone  of  them, 
aHmoncys  which  he  shall  be  required  by  warrant  to 
collect,  within  the  time  limited  in  such  warrant  for  its 
return,  and  to  take  the  receipt  of  such  trustee  or  trus- 
tees for  such  payment. 

So.  166— §  106.  Every  collector  of  a  school  district 
shall,  before  receiving  any  warrant  for  the  collection  of 
moneys,  execute  a  bond  to  the  trustees  of  his  district 
when  required  by  them  in  their  corporate  name,  with 
one  or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  one  or  more  of 
the  trustees,  in  double  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  col- 
lected, conditioned  for  the  due  and  faithful  execution  of 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

No.  167— ^  107.  If  any  collector  shall  not  execute 
such  bond  within  the  time  allowed  him  by  the  trustees 
for  that  purpose,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  days, 
his  office  shall  be  vacated^  and  the  trustees  may  ap- 
point any  other  person  residing  iu  the  district,  as  col- 
lector in  his  place. 

No.  159—$  108.  If  by  the  neglect  of  the  collector,  any 
moneys  ^hall  be  lost  to  his  district,  which  might  have 
been  collected  within  the  time  limited  in  the  warrant 
delivered  to  him  for  their  collection,  he  shall  forfeit  to 
his  district  the  full  amount  of  the  moneys  thus  lost, 
and  shall  account  for  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  trus- 
tees of  his  dictrict,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  collected. 

No.  169—^  loa.  For  the  recovery  of  all  forfeitures, 
and  of  balances  in  the  hands  of  a  collector  which  he 
>hi\]  have  neglected  lo  pay  over,  the  trustees  of  the 
district  may  sue  in  their  name  of  office,  and  shall  be 
cniiilpd  to  recover  the  same  with  interest  and  costs; 
and  the  moneys  recovered  shall  be  applied  by  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  paid  without  suit. 

No.  160— §  110.  Any  person  conceiving  himself  ag- 
grieved in  consequence  of  any  decision  made, 

1.  By  any  school  district  meeting: 

a.  By  the  town  superintendent  of  common  schools,  in 
the  formingoralteringior  in  refusing  to  form  or  alter  any 
school  district, or  in  refusing  to  pay  any  school  moneys  to 
any  >»nch  district : 

3.  By  the  trustees  of  any  district,  in  paying  any  teach- 
er, or  refusing  to  pay  him,  or  in  refusing  to  admit  any 
scholar  gratuitously  into  any  school: 

4.  Or  concerning  any  other  maitier  under  the  present 
T'tic  :  May  appeal  to  the  superintendent  of  the  coun- 
ty in  which  the  subject  matter  of  such  appeal  shall  have 
originated,  in  the  same  manner  as  now  provided  in  re- 
lation to  apfieals  to  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  ex- 
amine and  decide  the  same;  and  where  the  district  in 
which  the  subject  matter  of  such  appeal  shall  have 
arisen,  shiH  be  a  joint  district,  embracing  portions  of 
two  counties  or  towns,  such  appeal  shall  be  brought  to 
the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  or  section  in 
which  the  school-house  of  such  district  shall  be  loca- 
ted. Thr  decision  of  such  county  superintendent  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive,  unless  appealed  from  to  the  su- 
perinlendenl  of  common  schools  within  fifteen  days  af- 
ter the  service  of  a  copy  of  such  decision  upon  the  par- 
ties respectively.  And  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  county  superintendent  to  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools  may  be  made  in  fifteen  days,  as  now 
provided  by  law  in  relation  to  appeals  from  districts, 
in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  common  8chools.(a) 

(I)  Sof  Hute  No.  4^. 

(n)  Amended  by  laws  1843,  ch.  133,  $  7. 


Not.  161,  163.  163  and  164  annulled  by  act  of  1841,  $  38. 

No.  165—^  115.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  coun- 
ty clerk,  iromediateljr  after  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gu8t(l)  in  every  year,  in  case  the  town  superintendent 
of  common  schools  of  any  town  in  his  county  shall 
have  neglected  to  make  to  htm  his  annual  report,  to 
give  notice  of  such  neglect  to  the  clerk  of  the  towuy 
who  shall  immediately  notify  such  town  superintendent 
for  the  purpose  of  making  his  report. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PBOVISIONS. 

No.  166— [§  6.J  Town  superintendents  of  common 
schools,  and  trustees  and  clerks  of  school  districts,  re- 
fusing or  wilfully  neglecting  to  make  any  report,  or  to 
perform  any  other  uuiy  required  by  law,  or  by  regula- 
tions or  decisions  made  under  the  authority  of  any  sta- 
tute, shall  severally  forfeit  to  their  town,  or  to  their  dis- 
trict, as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  nse  of  the  common 
schools  therein,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each  such 
neglect  or  refusal,  which  penalty  shall  be  sued  for  and 
collected  by  the  supervisor  of  the  town,  and  paid  over 
to  the  proper  officers  to  be  distributed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  common  schools  in  the  town  or  district  to  which  such 
penalty  belongs;  and  when  the  share  of  school  or  library 
money  apportioned  to  any  town  or  district,  or  school  or 
any  portions  thereof,  or  any  money  to  which  a  town  or 
district  would  have  been  entitled,  shall  be  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  any  wilful  neglect  of  official  duty  by  any 
town  superintendent  of  common  schools,  or  trustees  or 
clerks  of  school  districts,  the  officers  guilty  of  such  neg- 
lect shall  forfeit  to  the  town  or  district  the  full  amount, 
with  interest,  of  the  monevs  so  lost;  and  they  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  fof  the  payment  of  such 
forfeiture.(*2^ 

No.  167— r{  33.J  In  any  suit  which  shall  hereafter  be 
commenced  against  town  superintendents  of  common 
schools,  or  officers  of  school  districts,  for  any  act  per^ 
formed  by  virtue  of,  or  under  color  of,  their  offices,  or 
for  anv  refusal  or  omission  to  perform  any  dnty  enjoin- 
ed by  law,  and  which  might  have  been  the  subject  of  an 
appeal  to  the  superintendent,  no  costs  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  plaintiff  in  cases  where  the  conrt  shall  certify 
that  it  appeared  on  the  trial  of  the  cause  that  the  de- 
fendants acted  in  good  faith.  Bnt  this  provision  shall 
not  extend  to  suits  for  penalties,  nor  to  suits  or  pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  superinten- 
denl.(3) 

No.  168 — [^  15.]  A  school  for  colored  children  may  be 
established  in  any  city  or  town  of  this  state,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  eomm'rs  or  town  sun't  of  common 
schools  of  such  city  or  town,  which  shall  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  inch 
school  shall  be  kept;  and  in  places  where  no  school  dis- 
tricts exist,  or  where  from  any  cause  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent, such  school  may  be  placed  in  charge  or  trustees  to 
be  appointed  by  the  comm'rs  or  town  sup't  of  common 
schools  of  the  town  or  city,  and  if  there  be  none,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  superintendent.  Returns  shall  he 
made  by  the  trustees  of  such  schools  to  the  town  super- 
intendent of  common  schools,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  now  provided  by  law  in  relation  to 
districts;  and  they  shall  particularly  specify  the  num- 
ber of  colored  children  over  five  and  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  attending  such  school  from  different  districts, 
naming  such  districts  respectively,  and  the  number  from 
each.  The  town  superintendent  shall  apportion  and 
pay  over  to  the  trustees  of  such  schools,  a  portion  of 
the  money  "received  by  them  annually,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  now  provided  by  law  in  respect  to  school  dis- 
tricts, allowing  to  such  schools  the  proper  proportion 
for  each  child  over  five  and  under  sixteen  years,  who 
shall  have  been  instructed  in  such  school  at  least  four 
months  by  a  teacher  duly  licensed,  and  shall  dednct 
such  proportion  from  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
apportioned  to  the  district  to  which  such  child  belongs; 
and  in  his  report  to  the  superintendent,  the  town  super- 
intendent shall  specially  designate  the  schools  for 
colored  children  in  his  town  or  city. (4) 

No-  169— [$  32.]  The  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  from  year  to  year,  shall  be  authorized  to  sub- 
scribe for  so  many  copies  of  any  periodical  published 
at  least  monthly  in  this  state,  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  not  partaking  of  a  sectarian 
or  party  character,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  supply  one 
copy  to  each  organized  school  district  in  the  state;  in 
which  periodical  the  statutes  relating  to  common 
schools,  passed  at  the  present  or  any  future  session  of 


(1)  August  substituted  for  October,  by  chap.  308,  laws 
of  1835,  $  2.  (2)  Laws  of  1S39,  chap.  830,  $  6. 

(3)  Laws  of  1841,  chap.  260,  $  3S.       (4)  Ibid.  ^  1ft. 
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Ibe  Leipslatore,  and  the  general  regulations  and  deci- 
Bjoni  of  the  superintendent  made  pursuant  to  any  law. 
shall  be  published  gratuitously.  The  said  periodical 
shall  be  sent  to  the  clerk  of  each  districti  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  cause  each  volume  to  be  bound  at  the  ex^ 
pense  of  the  districtt  and  tbe  same  shall  be  preserved 
m  the  district  library  for  the  use  of  the  district.  The 
expense  of  such  subscription,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
eight  hundred  dollars  annuallv,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
tmrplus  income  arising  from  tne  moneys  deposited  with 
this  state  b>'  the  United  Siate8.(l) 

Ao.  no — [§  43.]  The  superintendent  of  common 
schools  may  cause  to  be  printed  a  sufficient  number  of 
forms  of  reports  by  trustees  of  school  districts  and 
town  superintendents  of  common  schools,  and  of  lists 
of  pupils  attending  schools,  and  cause  them  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  several  county  clerks,  for  tbe  use  of  those 
officers  and  of  teachers  of  schools;  and  he  shall  cau$e 
Title  second  of  Chapter  fiAecn  and  Part  First  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  to  be  printed,  and  shall  insert  therein 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  which  have  been  passed  by 
the  legislature,  connected  with  the  subjects  of  the  said 
Title,  which  are  now  in  force;  and  where  any  provisions 
of  the  said  Title  have  been  altered  by  subsequent  acts, 
such  provisions  shall  be  varied  so  as  to  make  them  con- 
formable  to  such  alteration:  but  the  original  numbers 
of  tbe  sections'  shall  be  indicated  in  such  mode  as  he 
shall  judge  proper.  Copies  of  the  said  title  so  amended 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  town  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  and  aU  other  officers  cliarged  with  the 
performance  of  any  duty  under  its  provisions,  with 
sach  explanations  and  instructions  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient.(3) 

PROVISIONS  RESPECTING  COUNTY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. 
No.  171 — [$  86.]  The  board  of  supervisors  in  each 
eooAty  of  the  state  shall  appoint  a  county  superinten- 
dent of  common  schools  for  such  county;  and  in  those 
connties  in  which  there  sha4i  be  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  school  districts,  reckoning  two  parts  of  joint 
districts  as  one,  they  may  appoint  two  county  superin- 
tendents, or  one  in  their  discretion;  and  at  all  such  ap- 
pointments hereaAer  made,  the  board  shall  divide  the 
eonnty  into  two  convenient  districts,  designating  the 
person  appointed  for  each  district  respectively,  when 
there  shall  be  two  appointed;  but  no  share  of  the  public 
money  shall  hereafter  be  apportioned  to  any  county  in 
which  a  county  superintendent  shall  not  have  been  ap- 
pointed, unless  by  order  of  the  saperintendent  of  com- 
mon schools.  Such  county  supermtendents  shall  bold 
their  offices,  respectively,  for  two  years,  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  board  of  supervisors,  on  complaint  for 
causes  to  be  stated.  A  certified  copy  of  every  resolu- 
tion making  such  appointment  shall  he  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  the  superinten- 
dent. Every  such  county  superintendent  shall  have 
power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty, (a) 

I.  To  visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  and  school 
districts  committed  to  his  charge  as  often  in  each  year 
as  may  be  practicable,  having  reference  to  the  number 
of  such  districts;  to  notify  the  town  superintendent  of 
common  schools  of  the  town  of  the  time  appointed  to 
visit  the  schools  in  such  town,  and  to  invite  such  town 
sujierintendent  to  visit,  with  him,  the  said  schools,  and 
With  such  town  superintendents,  if  ihcy  or  any  of  them 
will  attend  at  such  visits,  or  without  their  prcwuce,  at 
any  time  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  go- 
vernment, course  of  instruction,  books,  studies,  di^ci- 
pline  and  conduct  of  such  schools,  and  the  condition  of 
the  school-houses,  and  of  the  districts  generally;  and 
to  advise  and  counsel  with  the  trustees  and  other  olli- 
cers  of  school  districts  in  relation  to  their  duties,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  erection  of  school-house?, 
and  to  recommend  to  such  trustees,  and  the  teacher» 
employed  by  them,  the  proper  studies,  discipline  and 
conduct  of  the  schools,  the  course  of  instruction  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  books  of  elementary  instruction  to  be 
used  therein: 

3.  To  examine  persons  offering  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  teachers  of  common  schools,  and  to  grant 
them  certificates  of  qualification,  in  such  form  as  f^hall 
be  prescribed  by  the  superintendent;  which  certificates 
shall  be  evidence  of  the  qualification  of  such  teachers, 
in  every  town  and  district  of  the  county  for  which  such 
county  superintendent  shall  be  appointed: 

3.  ^d  generally,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  pro- 
mote sound  education,  elevate  the  character  and  quali- 
fications of  teachers,  improve  the  means  of  instruction, 
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1)  Laws  of  1341.  chap.  360,  $  33.  (3)  Ibid.  ^  43. 

a)  Amended  by  laws  of  1843|  chap.  133,  ^  4. 


and  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  committed  to 
his  charge. 

No.  171  (a)— $  8.  Certificates  of  qualifications  hereaf- 
ter granted  to  applicants  by  county  i)Upcrintemlcnt>, 
shall  either  be  general,  in  the  form  herctororc  prcscrih- 
ed  under  the  authority  of  law^  in  which  case  they  shall 
be  valid  throughout  tne  district  of  the  county  8U|H*rin- 
tendent  granting  the  certificate  nnti4  annulled;  or  spe- 
cial, in  which  case  the  town  in  which  such  applicanl 
shall  be  authorized  to  teach  shall  be  speciiied;  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  in  force  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one 
year. 

§  9.  The  consent  of  the  town  superintendent  shall  not 
be  requisite  to  the  annulling  of  any  certiticate  of  quali- 
cation  granted  by  any  county  superintendent. 

§  10.  The  superintendent  of  common  schools,  on  the 
recommendation  of  any  county  superintendent,  or  on 
such  other  evidence  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  him,  may 
grant  certificates  of  qualication  under  his  nand  and  seal 
of  office,  which  shall  be  evidence  that  the  holder  of  such 
certificate  is  well  qualified  in  respect  to  moral  charac- 
ter, learning  and  ability,  to  teach  any  district  school 
within  this  state;  which  certificate  shall  be  valid  until 
duly  revoked  by  the  superintendent. 

(6)  ^  6.  Any  county  superintendent  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
whenever  in  his  judgment  sufficient  cause  for  such  re- 
moval exists;  ana  the  vacancy  thereby  occasioned  shall 
be  supplied  by  appointment  under  his  baud  and  official 
seal,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  county  in  which  such  vacancy  exists.  A  copy  of 
the  order  making  such  removal,  specifying  the  causes 
thereof^  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  clerk  c(  the  board  of 
supervisors,  to  be  by  him  laid  be  fore  the  board  at  their 
first  meeting  thereafter. 

No.  173 — ij.37.]  Any  superintendent  may  at  any  time 
resign  his  office  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  for  which  he 
was  appointed;  anj  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
from  any  cause,  si'eli  clerk  may  fill  the  vacancy,  until 
the  next  meeting  oi"  the  board  of  supervisors. 

No.  173 — {^<  3y.]  The  county  superintendents  shall  be 
subject  to  such  general  rules  ami  regulations  as  the  su- 
perintendent may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  njH 
peals  from  their  acts  and  decisions  may  Im*  made  to  liim 
in  the  i!<!inie  mannor  and  with  the  like  effect  as  in  cn^'s 
now  provided  by  law,  and  they  shall  make  reports  an- 
nually to  the  superintendent  at  such  times  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  him,  which  shall  be  the  same  as  nre  now 
requireil  to  be  made  by  county  clerks^  with  such  addi- 
tional information  as  he  shall  require;  and  for  that 
purpose,  they  hhall  have  access  to  the  reports  of  the 
town  superintendent  filed  with  the  county  clerk,  with- 
out charge;  and  the  county  clerks  shall  not  be  required 
to  make  returns  in  those  counties  where  coimty  super- 
intendents may  lje  appointed. 

No.  174 — [^  39.J  The  county  superintendents  shnll 
each  be  allowed  two  dollars  for  each  day  necessarily 
sjpeot  in  the  discharj-e  of  their  duties;  but  the  whole 
amount  of  compensation  in  any  one  year,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed five  himdred  doUnrs  for  any  deputy  superintendent, 
and  the  amount  shall  be  audited  and  certified  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county.  One  equal  moiety 
of  said  amount  shall  be  a  county  charge  upon  the  cotm- 
ties  respectively  for  which  they  shall  be  appointed,  and 
shall  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
county  charges.  The  remaining  moiety  shall  be  paid 
by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  out 
of  the  annual  surplus  now  appropriated  to  the  capital 
of  the  common  school  fund,  arising  from  the  income  of 
the  moneys  deposited  by  the  United  States. (1) 

No-  174— <c)  §  a.  The  moiety  of  the  compensation  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  any  county  pnyablr-  by  the 
slate,  shall  not  hereafter  be  paid,  except  upon  the  pro- 
duction to  the  comptroller  of  the  certificate  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  common  schools,  that  the  county  super- 
intendent has  conformed  to  the  in«*tructions  of  the  de- 
partment, and  also  made  the  annual  report  required  by 
law. 

(d)  ^  II.  Thebonrdof  supervisors  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, may  audit  and  allow  the  accounts  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  their  respective  counties,  rendered 
under  onth,  for  postajre'on  their  necessary  official  com- 
munications with  the  inhabitants  and  officers  of  the 
several  districts  within  their  jurisdiction. 

ACTS  RFXATING  to  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 

No.  I7fr— ($  1.]  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school 

district  in  the  state,  shall  have  power  when  lawfully 


S 


0)  Laws  of  1843,  chap.  13.1,  ^  8,  9,  10.         (h)  Ih.  ^  i. 

1)  Laws  of  Iv*^4I,  chap  360,  ^  36  to  39  iuclusivr. 
c)  Laws  of  lb43,  chap.  133,  ^  6.  (d)  Ibid.  $  11. 
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assembled  at  any  district  meeting)  to  lay  a  tax  on  the 
district  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  the  first  year^ 
for  the  purchase  of  a  district  library,  consisting  of  such 
books  as  tbey  shall  in  their  district  meeting  direct,  and 
such  further  sum  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  a  book  case.  The  intention  to  propose  such 
tax,  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice  required  to  be  given  for 
such  meeting. 

No.  176— [f  3.]  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school 
district  shall  also  have  power,  when  so  assembled  in 
any  subsequent  year,  to  lay  a  tax  not  exceeding  ten  dol« 
lars  in  any  one  jrear,  for  the  purpose  of  making  additions 
to  the  district  library. 

Ao.  177— [^  3.1  The  clerk  of  the  district,  or  such  other 
person  as  the  taxable  inhabitants  may  at  their  annual 
meeting  designate  and  appoint  by  a  maioritv  of  votes, 
shall  be  the  librarian  of  the  district,  ami  shall  have  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  library,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  inhabitants  may  adopt  for  his  government. 

No.  17tH-f  $  4.]  The  taxes  authorized  by  this  act  to  be 
raised,  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  tax  for  building  a  school-house  (1) 

No.  179 — [§  4.]  The  sum  of  tifty-five  thousand  dollars 
shall  at  the  same  time  be  annually  distributed  to  the 
support  of  common  schools,  in  like  manner  and  upon 
the  like  conditions  as  the  school  moneys  are  now  or  shall 
hereafter  be  distributed,  except  that  the  trustees  of  the 
several  districts  shall  appropriate  the  sum  received  as 
hereinafter  directed. 

No.  179  (a)— ^  16.  The  moneys  directed  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  several  school  districts  of  this  state,  by  the 
fourth  section  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  shall 
continue  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  a 
district  library  until  otherwise  directed  by  law;  but 
whenever  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  district  library 
of  any  district  numbering  over  fifty  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  shall  exceed  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five;  or  of  any  district  numbering  fifty  child- 
ren or  less,  between  the  said  ages,  shall  exceed  one 
hundred  volumes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  quali- 
fied to  vote  therein,  may,  at  a  special  meeting  duly  no- 
tified for  that  purposei  by  a  majority  of  votes,  appro- 
priate the  whole,  or  any  part  of  library  money  belonging 
to  the  district  for  the  current  year,  to  the  purchase  of 
maps^  globes,  black-boards,  or  other  scientific  appara- 
tus, (or  the  use  of  the  school. 

No.  190 — [$  1.]  The  trustees  of  every  school  district 
shall  be  trustees  of  the  library  of  such  district;  and  the 
property  of  all  books  therein,  and  of  the  case  and  other 
appurtenrinces  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in 
such  trustees^  so  as  to  enable  them  to  maintain  any  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  the  same.  It  f.nn  i<?  ineir  duty  to 
preserve  such  books  and  keep  them  in  repair;  and  the 
expenses  incurred  for  that  purpose  may  be  included  in 
any  tax  list  to  be  made  out  by  them  as  trustees  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  added  to  any  tax  voted  by  a  district  meeting, 
and  shall  be  collected  and  paid  over  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  librarian  of  any  district  library  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  directions  of  the  trustees  thereof,  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  books  and  appur- 
tenances of  the  library,  and  may  be  removed  from  office 
by  them  for  wilful  disobedience  of  such  directions,  or  for 
any  wilful  neglect  of  duty;  and  whenever  they  shall 
have  reason  to  apprehend  the  loss  of  any  such  books,  or 
their  injury,  or  destruction  by  his  misconduct;  and 
whenever  a  vacancy  shall  exist  in  the  office  of  librarian, 
the  same  shall  be  supplied  by  the  trustees  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

No.  181— [^§  2.]  Trustees  of  school  districts  shall  be 
liable  to  their  successors  for  any  neglect  or  omission, 
in  relation  to  the  care  and  superintendence  of  district 
libraries,  by  which  any  books  therein  are  lost  or  injur- 
ed, to  the  full  amount  of  such  loss  or  injury  in  an  ac- 
tion on  the  case,  to  be  brought  by  such  successors  in 
their  name  of  office. 

No.  \m—[^  3  )  A  set  of  general  regulations  respect- 
ing the  preservation  of  school  district  libraries,  the  de- 
livery of  them  by  librarians  and  trustees  to  their  suc- 
cessors in  office,  the  use  of  them  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  the  number  of  volumes  to  be  taken  by  any 
one  person  at  any  one  time  or  during  any  term,  the  pe- 
riods of  their  return,  the  fines  and  penalties  that  may 
imposed  by  the  trustees  of  such  libraries  for  not  return- 
in?,  losing  or  destroying  any  of  the  books  therein,  or 
for  soiling,  defacing  or  injuring  them,  may  be  framed 
by  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  nrinted 
copies  thereof  shall  be  furnished  to  each  school  aistrict 

( I )  T-aws  of  1835,  chap.  80. 

(a)  Laws  of  1943,  chap  133,  $  16. 


of  the  state ;  which  regulations  shall  be  obligatory  np* 
on  all  persons  and  officers  having  charge  of  snch  ubra* 
ries.  or  using  or  possessing  any  of  the  books  thereof. 
Such  fines  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  in  tb« 
name  of  the  trustees  of  any  such  library,  of  the  person 
on  whom  they  are  imposed,  except  such  person  be  a 
minor ;  in  which  case  they  may  be  recovered  of  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian  of  such  minor,  unless  notice  in  wri* 
ting  shall  have  been  xiven  by  snch  parent  or  guardian 
to  the  trustees  of  such  library,  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  books  deliverd  such  minor.  And  per- 
sons with  whom  minors  reside  shall  be  liable  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  in  cases  where 
the  parent  of  snch  minor  does  not  reside  in  the  district 

No  193— {$  4.]  Any  person  conceiving  himself  ag- 
grieved by  any  act  or  decision  of  any  trustees  of  school 
districts,  concerning  district  school  libraries,  or  the 
books  therein,  or  the  use  of  such  books,  or  of  any  libra- 
rian, or  of  any  district  meeting  in  relation  to  their 
school  library,  may  appeal  to  the  cotmty  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools,  in  the  same  manner  as  provi- 
ded by  law  in  relation  to  common  schools. 

No.  \S4—[§  6.]  The  legal  voters  in  any  two  or  more 
adjoining  districts  may,  in  such  cases  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  unite 
their  librarv  moneys  and  funds  as  they  shall  be  received 
or  collectea,  and  purchase  a  joint  library  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  ofsuch  districts,  which  snail  be  selected 
by  the  trustees  thereof,  or  by  such  persons  as  they  shall 
designate,  and  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  librarian 
to  be  appointed  by  them ;  and  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  said  joint  libraries, 
except  that  the  property  in  them  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
vested  in  all  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  dis- 
tricts so  united.  And  in  case  any  such  district  shall 
desire  to  divide  such  library,  such  division  shall  be 
made  by  the  trustees  of  the  two  districts  whose  libra- 
ries are  so  united,  and  in  case  they  cannot  agree,  then 
such  division  shall  be  made  by  three  disinterested  per- 
sons to  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools.(l) 

No.  18ft— (^  6]  Where  by  reason  of  non-compliance  with 
the  conditions,  prescribied  by  law,  the  library  money 
shall  be  withheld  from  any  school  district,  the  same  mar 
be  distributed  among  other  districts  complying  with 
such  conditions,  or  may  be  retained  and  paid  subse- 
quently, to  the  district  from  which  the  same  was  with- 
held, as  shall  be  directed  by  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.(l) 

No.  186— [^  7.]  The  superintendent  of  common  schools, 

whenever  requested  by  the  trustees  of  a  school  district 

under  the  directions  ot  the  legal  voters  of  such  districti 

may  select  a  library  for  their  use,  and  cause  the  same 

to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  such 

district  is  situated,  at  its  expense.    He  shall  transmit 

a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  this  act,  to  supply  eadi 

I  school  district  in  the  state,  with  forms  and  instructions 

J  for  its  execution,  to  the  clerks  of  the  respective  ooan- 

I  ties,  who  shall  forward  the  number  directed  to  each 

school  district  in  his  county  to  the  clerk  thereof^  1) 

COUNTY  MAPS. 

No.  187— r§  42.]  The  superintendent  may  procure  and 
furnish  to  each  school  district  in  the  state,  one  copy  of 
a  map  of  the  county  in  which  such  district  is  located, 
and  where  a  district  consists  of  parts  of  two  or  more 
counties,  then  a  map  of  the  county  In  which  the  school 
house  in  such  district  is  situated,  the  same  to  be  neat- 
ly varnished  and  mounted  on  rollers,  and  to  contain  a 
brief  summary  of  the  geological  and  topoerapbical  sta- 
tistics of  the  coimty,  with  a  statement  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  several  towns  according  to  the  last  national 
census.  The  entire  expense  of  such  maps  when  de- 
livered to  the  several  districts,  shall  not  exceed  on  the 
average  eighty-eight  cents  to  each  district;  and  the 
accounts  of  the  superintendent  therefor,  shall  be  paid 
on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  out  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  by  the  act  of  the  17th  April,  1939,  for  the 
purchase  of  district  libraries ;  and  tne  sums  so  paid 
shall  be  withheld  from  distribution,  to  the  treasurers 
of  the  several  counties  by  the  Comptroner.(2) 

No.  187  («)— ^  19.  All  other  such  provisions  of  law  as 
are  repugnant  to.  or  inconsistent  with,  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed;  but  nothing  in  this 
act  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  af- 
fect any  of  the  local  provisions  respecting  tne  organi- 
zation and  management  of  schools  in  any  of  the  incor- 
porated cities  or  villages  or  towns  of  this  state. 

(1)  Laws  of  1839,  ch.  in.)    (9)  lb.  1841,  ch.  360,  i  42. 
(a)  Latrt  of  1843,  chap.  133,  $  19 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

Concerning  ihe  Duties  of  the  various  County,  Town  and  District  Officers,  and  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Districts,  under  the  Laws  relating  to  Common  Schools. 


IBOARD  OP  SUPERVISORS. 

It  is  tbeir  doty  as  a  board,  to  add  to  the  sums  of 
uonex  to  be  raised  ia  each  towm  for  other  purposes,  a 
sam  equal  to  that  which  shall  have  been  apportioned  to 
auch  town,  by  the  Superintendent.  Sec  No.  19,  of  Laws. 
For  a  neglect  of  this  duty,  in  addition  to  other  respon- 
sibilities, they  are  liable  individually  to  a  penalty  of 
taw.  $  16,  Title  a,  Chap.  12,  Part  1,  Revised  Sta- 
tutes. 

h  is  understood  that  in  some  counties  this  duty  is  not 
performed  by  the  board,  but  that  the  clerk,  or  each  su- 
pervisor for  his  town,  adds  to  the  assessment  roll  the 
requisite  sums.  This  practice  is  entirely  unauthorized, 
and  may  occasion  senous  ouestions  respecting  the  le- 
gality of  the  assessment.  There  shoulu  be  a  formal 
resolution  entered  on  the  minutes,  in  a  form  similar  to 
the  following. 

Rtiohedf  That  there  be  raised,  levied  and  collected 
on  the  several  towns  of  this  county,  the  sums  follow- 
ing, set  opposite  to  the  name  of  each  town,  for  the 
support  ofcommon  schools  therein,  during  the  ensuing 
year ;  the  said  sums  bein^  equal  to  those  apportioned 
to  the  said  towns  resjpectively,  by  the  Supermtendcnt 
of  common  schoob.  from  the  income  of  tne  common 
school  fund,  and  the  means  provided  for  that  purpose : 
and  that  the  said  sums  be  added  to  the  amounts  directec 
to  be  raised  on  such  towns  for  other  purposes,  and  be 
included  in  their  respective  assessment  rolls. 

In  counties  where  a  larger  sum  is  directed  by  law  to 
be  raised  upon  certain  cities,  as  upon  Albany^  Brook- 
lyn. Buflalo,  Rochester,  kc.  the  resolution  will  be  va- 
ried accordingly,  by  adaing  <'  and  that  there  be  raised, 
levied  and  collectea  on  the  city  of  for  the  same 

purpose,  the  sum  of  in  pursuance  of  the  se- 

veral statutes  of  the  Legislature,"  [*'  and  in  conformi- 
ty to  the  resolutions  of  the  common  council  of  said 
city."  in  eases  where  such  resolutions  are  required.] 

where  the  electors  of  any  town  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing have  voted  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  on  their  town 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  under  the  third 
subdivision  of  original  section  five,  [§  6  in  the  second 
edition]  of  Title  9,  Chap.  11..  Part  first  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  it  is  important  that  this  sum  should  be  kept 
distinct  irom  that  directed  to  be  raised  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  under  original  section  17,  of  the  revised 
school  act.  No.  19  of  Laws.  Otherwise  it  will  not  ap- 
pear whether  tA«  eountv  has  raised  the  sum  required  by 
law.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  board  of  supervisors,  directing  the  raising 
of  the  school  money  voted  by  a  town,  be  entered  «rpa- 
rattly  from  that  directing  the  levying  of  the  amount  re- 
ftttrei  by  law  to  be  raised  on  sucn  town ;  and  that  their 
warrant  to  the  collector  specify  the  sum  voted  by  the 
town  separately  as  having  been  so  voted,  and  direct  it 
to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  common  schools  of 
the  town. 

By  ^  24  and  26,  of  the  act  of  1941,  (No.  113  and  114,) 
the  board  of  supervisors  are  directed  to  uiuse  the 
amount  of  unpaid  taxes  on  non-resident,  unimproved 
and  unoccupied  lands,  returned  to  the  trustees  of  the 
several  school  districts,  and  advanced  by  the  county 
treasurer,  together  with  seven  per  cent  in  addition 
thereto,  to  be  levied  upon  the  lands  of  non-residents, 
liable  to  pay  the  same,  and  the  same  proceedings  in  all 
respects,  are  to  be  had  for  the  collection  of  the  amount 
so  directed  to  be  raised,  as  are  provided  by  law  in  rela- 
tion to  county  taxes. 

Bv6  36  of  the  act  of  1941,  (No.  71,)  in  connection 
witn  ^  4,  of  the  act  of  1843.  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  each  county  are  rehired  lo  appoint  a  county  super- 
intendent of  common  schools ;  and  in  those  counties 
where  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  flftv  school 
districts,  they  are  authorixed  to  appoint  two ;  m  which 
case  they  are  to -"divide  the  county  into  two  conve- 
nient districts,  designating  the  person  appointed  for 
each  district  respectively.^'  No  share  of  the  public 
money  caiK  without  the  express  order  of  the  superin- 
tendent qf  common  schools,  be  apportioned  to  any 
county  in  which  no  county  superintendent  shall  have 
been  appointed  under  these  provisions. 

The  Importance  of  the  duties  confided  by  law  to  the 
county  superintendents,  and  the  great  influence  which 


these  officers  must  necessarily  exercise  upon  the  vari- 
ous interests  connected  with  the  common  schools,  will, 
doubtless,  induce  corresponding  caution  and  delibera- 
tion on  the  iHirt  of  the  respective  boards  of  supervisors, 
in  making  these  appointments.  The  highest  standard 
of  qualification  should  be  required ;  and  all  other  con- 
siderations than  those  appertaining  to  the  permanent 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  schools  should  be  disre- 
garded. Sucn  superintendents  are  to  hold  their  office 
for  two  years,  subject  to  removal  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors, on  complaint,  for  causes  to  be  stated.  They 
are  to  be  allowed  two  dollars  for  each  day  necessarily 
spent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  the  whole  amount 
of  compensation  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  deputy  superintendent :  and  the  amount  is  to  be 
audited  ana  certified  by  the  board. 

They  are  also  subject  to  removal  from  office  by  the 
Supermtendent  of  common  schools,  ''  whenever  in  his 
juoipnent  sufllicient  cause  for  such  removal  exists ;  and 
the  vacancy  thereby  occasioned,  shall  be  supplied  by 
appointment  under  nis  hand  and  official  seal  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county 
in  which  such  vacancy  exists.  A  copy  of  the  order 
making  such  removal,  specifying  the  causes  thereof, 
ihall  te  forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervi- 
sors, to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  board  at  their  first 
meeting." 

CLERKS  OF  BOARDS  OF  SUPERVISORS. 

By  No.  33  of  the  Laws  respecting  common  schools, 
they  are  to  transmit  on  the  last  day  of  December  in 
eacn  year,  copies  of  the  resolutions  and  proceedings  of 
their  boards  respecting  the  raising  of  money  fur  libra- 
ry or  school  purposes;  and  particularly  the  amount  di- 
rected to  be  raised  in  each  town.  An  omission  to  fur- 
nish the  evidence  of  a  full  compliance  with  the  law 
mav  subject  a  county  to  serious  loss.  The  resolutions 
and  proceedings  referred  to  will  all  have  been  passed 
before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  neglect  to  transmit  the  re- 
quired copies  before  the  last  day  of  that  month- 

By  ^  36  of  the  act  of  1841,  (No.  171,)  they  are  also  re- 
quirea  to  fortvaid  to  the  Superintendent  a  certified  co- 
py of  every  resolution  of  the  board,  appointing  superin- 
tendents for  their  county. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  TOWNS. 

By  No.  166  of  the  Laws,  they  are  to  sue  lor  4nd  col- 
lect the  penalty  of  ten  dollars  imposed  by  that  section 
upon  town  superintendents  and  clerks  of  school  dis- 
tricts, for  refusing  or  wilfully  neglecting  to  make  any 
report,  or  to  perform  any  other  duty  required  by  law 
or  by  regulations  or  decisions  made  under  the  authori- 
ty of  any  statute.  The  **  regulations^'  referred  to  are 
tnose  which  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe by  (No.  11  );  also  those  which  by  chap.  241  of 
Laws  of  1837,  he  may  prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  from  trustees  of  school  districts  and 
commissioners  of  common  schools,  on  any  subject  rela- 
ting to  schools,  which  he  may  reouire  TNo.  36);  and  those 
also,  which  by  the  *<  act  respecting  school  district  libra- 
ries,^' passea  April  16,  1939,  he  may  make  respecting 
the  preservation  and  use  of  the  books.  (No.  192.)  The 
deti$i<mn  referred  to,  are  those  which  the  Superintend- 
ent is  authorized  to  make,  on  appeal  to  him,  under  sec- 
tion 124,  of  the  Title  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  concern- 
ing common  schools,  concerning  any  matter  under  the 
said  Title,  (No.  160  and  161,)  and  also  those  which  the 
same  officer  is  authorized  to  make  on  appeal,  under  the 
4th  section  of  the  <'  act  respecting  school  district  libra- 
ries." (No.  188.) 

The  success  of  the  schools  and  of  the  libraries  will 
depend  much  on  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty  thus 
imposed  on  supervisors.  While  it  is  not  to  be  presum- 
ed that  they  will  seek  slight  and  trivial  occasions  to 
commence  prosecutions,  it  is  at  the  same  time  ezpect- 
ted,  that  they  will  not  sufiier  any  instance  of  wilful  ne|f- 
lect  or  perverse  refusal  to  perform  any  duty  enjoined 
by  law,  or  by  the  regulations  or  decisions  of  the  Super- 
intendent, to  pass  without  applying  the  remedy.  This 
is  peculiarly  a  case,  where  lenity  to  an  offender  is  in- 
justice to  the  dearest  interests  of  the  public.  Officers 
charged  with  the  sacred  trust  of  superintendins  the  ed- 
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ncation  of  the  children  of  the  repoblic— so  soon  to  be* 
come  citizens— and  of  diffusing  knowledge,  by  means 
of  the  district  libraries,  ought  to  make  up  their  minds 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  obligations  they  have  taken 
upon  themselvesj  or  resign  their  trusts  A  single  ex* 
ample  in  a  flagrant  case,  will  not  only  prevent  future 
disobedience,  but  will  tend  most  cffeclually  to  remove 
the  causes  oi  contentions  and  disturbance,  which  de- 
stroy the  peace  and  harmony  of  a  district,  and  termi- 
nate in  breaking  up  its  school. 

COUNTY  CLERKS. 

By  §  16  of  the  school  act,  (No.  18,)  the  county  clerk 
is  required  to  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  any  notice  of 
apporliouTucni  of  school  moneys  which  he  may  receive 
from  the  Superintendent,  to  the  county  treasurer,  and 
clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  his  county.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  dutv  should  be 
promptly  and  faithfully  performed ;  as  otherwise,  the 
board  of  supervisors  will  oe  ignorant  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  school  money  to  be  raised  on  their  county  ; 
and  it  may  become  necessary  either  to  call  a  special 
meeling  of  the  board  for  this  purpose  or  to  withhold 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  public  money  from  distri- 
bution 

The  annual  report  heretofore  required  from  the  coun- 
ty clerks,  containing  a  certified  copy  of  the  several  re- 
ports of  commissioners,  will  hereafter  be  made  by  the 
county  superintendents,  in  pursuance  of  §  39  of  the  act 
of  1^41,  (No.  173,)  who  are  to  have  access  to  the  reports 
of  the  town  superintendents,  on  file  with  the  county 
clerk,  without  charge  for  that  purpose. 

It  18  still,  however,  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk,  un- 
der §  116  or  the  school  act,  (No.  166,)  in  case  any  of  the 
reports  of  the  town  superintendents  arc  behind,  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  in  each  year,  immediately  thereaf- 
ter to  give  notice  of  such  neglect  to  the  town  clerk, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  apprize  such  town  superintendents 
of  such  neglect  and  require  them  to  make  their. report. 

County  Bupermiendents,  by  $37  of  the  act  of  1841, 
(No  17-i,)  arc  authorized  to  resign  to  the  clerk  of  their 
county ;  and  such  county  clerk  is  to  fill  the  vacancy 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  In 
such  an  event,  notice  of  such  resignation  and  appoint- 
ment should  be  forwarded  to  the  Supcririlendent,  and 
to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

TOWN  CLERKS. 

The  town  clerk  is  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  town  superin- 
tendent as  he  was  formerly  of  the  commissioners  of 
of  common  schools;  and  it  is  his  duty,  among  other 
things,  to  *'  prepare,  under  his  direction,  all  his  reports, 
estimates  and  apportionments  of  school  money,  and  to 
record  the  same,andbis  other  proceedings, in  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose;"  to  receive  communications  from 
the  Superintendent,  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  therein 
directed;  to  transmit  to  the  county  clerk  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  town  superintendent;  and  generally  to  con* 
from  to  his  directions  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial duties.  (No.  62.) 

By  $  31  of  the  act  of  1841  ,(No.  63,)  they  are  to  be  allow- 
ed,in  their  accounts  for  postage  paid  by  them  on  commu- 
nications from  town  superintendents  or  trustees;  and  it 
is  made  their  duty  "  to  transmit  to  the  Superintendent 
the  names  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  school  districts; 
to  distribute  communications  from  the  Superintendent 
to  the  clerks  of  the  school  districts;  and  to  receive  and 
transmit  to  the  Superintendent  such  returns  and  papers 
as  he  shall,  by  regulation,  require  to  be  transmitted  by 
them.'' 

The  several  town  clerks  are  hereby  required  to  for* 
ward  to  the  county  superintendents  of  their  respective 
counties,  within  ten  days  after  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing in  their  several  towns,  the  names  of  the  town  su- 
perintendent of  common  schools  therein.  They  are  al- 
so required  to  forward  to  the  couMty  superintendents, 
the  names  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  school  districts 
in  their  town,  from  time  to  lime,  as  they  shall  be  re- 
ceived from  the  district  respectively,  as  hereinafter  di- 
rected.   (See  District  Clerk.) 

COUNTY  TREASXJRERS. 

They  are  to  apply  to  the  Comptroller  axnl  Treasurer 
on  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year  for  the  school 
moneys  apportioned  by  ihe  Superintendent  to  their  re- 
spective counties.  The  amount  they  will  ascertain  from 
the  copy  which  the  county  clerk  is  required  by  law  to 
furnish  them,  of  the  notice  of  apportionment  transmit- 
ted to  him. 

I.  The  county  treasurer  is  to  draw  on  the  Treasurer 
of  ti  '  State,  In  the  following  form  :— 


To  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New-York : 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Jame»  Janet j  the  sum  of  yir«  thmt' 
tand  teven  hundred  and  five  dollar$  e-igkty-eigkt  eenU, 
being  the  amount  of  school  moneys  apportioned  to  the 
county  of  Oranf^e  by  the  Snperintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  to  be  paid  on  the  Istaay  of  February,  1840. 

Dated  this  day  of  February,  1840. 

Samuel  Chatej  County  Treasurer 

$6,706* 68.  of  the  County  of  Orange. 

9.  To  this  draft  should  be  annexed  a  certificate  by  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  as  follows  : — 

I  hereby  certify  that  Samuel  Chtuej  was  at  the  date  of 
above  draft,  County  Treasurer  of  the;  coonty  of  Or- 

Dated  this  day  of  February,  1840. 

William  TkomoM,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 

Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Orange. 

3.  When  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  draft  is  drawn 
does  not  himself  present  it  for  payment,  he  should  en- 
dorse it,  directing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  a  person  to 
be  named:  and  if  the  latter  does  not  present  the  draft 
in  person  he  must  endorse  it  to  the  individual  who  is  to 
receive  the  money.  It  is  essential  that  these  endorse- 
ments should  be  regularly  connected. 

4.  The  person  to  whom  the  draft  has  been  thus  endors- 
ed, or  the  original  payee  when  it  has  not  been  endorsed, 
will  present  it  to  the  Comptroller,  who  will  attach  his 
warrant  on  the  Treasurer,  by  whom  it  will  be  paid,  on 
taking  a  receipt  from  the  person  thus  presenting  it.  If 
these  instructions  are  followed,  and  particular atten 
tion  paid  to  having  the  endorsements  all  regular,  no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced. 

Immediately  on  receiving  sueh  moneys,  they  are  td 
••give  notice  in  writing  to  the  town  superintendent  of 
common  schools  of  each  town,  and  to  one  or  more  of 
the  commissioners  of  common  schools  of  each  city  in 
the  county,  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  such  town  or 
city." 

Of  the  whole  amount  which  will  be  received  from  the 
Comptroller,  on  the  1st  February,  1843,  and  in  each 
year  thereafter  for  the  ensuing  three  years,  until  the 
apportionment  is  altered,  one-fifth  part  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  district  libraries:  that  t)eing  the  pro- 
portion of  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  tnat 
purpose.  It  is  recommended  to  the  county  treasurers, 
that  in  making  their  paymeuis  to  the  town  superintend- 
ents of  common  schools,  they  designate  the  exact  siun 
which  is  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and  specify  it  as  "  libra- 
ry money,"  and  the  residue  is  teachers'  money." 

By  ^  33  and  34  of  the  act  of  1941,  (Nos.  Ill  and  113,) 
the  county  treasurer,  on  receiving  from  tiie  trustees  of 
any  school  district  an  account,  affidavit  and  certificate 
of  unpaid  taxes  assessed  on  unoccupied  and  unimprov- 
ed non-resident  lands,  as  particularly  specified  in  the 
preceding  sections,  (No.  K)8,.  109,  110,)  is  to  pay  the 
amount  So  returned  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasory 
raised  for  contingent  expenses;  and  to  lav  snch  account^ 
affidavit  and  certificate  before  the  boara  of  supervisors 
of  his  county,  who  are  to  cause  the  amount  so  paid^ 
(unless  previously  refunded  to  the  county  treasurer  by 
the  person  liable,  ^  36.%No.  113.)  to  be  levied  upon  the 
lands  of  such  non-residents  in  the  same  manner  with 
other  contingent  charges  of  the  county.  If  the  amount 
so  advanced  by  the  Treasurer  cannot  be  collected  of 
the  psrsons  liable  to  pay,  the  Comptroller  it  to  refund 
the  same,  and  sell  the  land  in  the  usual  manner  for  ar- 
rears of  taxes. 

TOWN  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

His  duties  relate  to, 

1st.  The  division  of  their  town  into  school  districtSy 
the  alteration,  regulation  and  description  of  them: 

3d.  The  receiving  and  dividing  the  public  school  mo- 
neys among  those  districts: 

3d.  The  collection  of  certain  penalties  and  forfei- 
tures : 

4th.  The  inspection  of  schools  and  licensing  teach- 
ers : 

6th.  The  making  of  annual  reports  to  the  county 
clerk.  • 

By  ^  3  of  the  act  of  1S43,  it  is  provided  that  in  the 
erection  or  alteration  of  any  school  district,  the  trus- 
tees of  any  district  to  be  affected  thereby,  may  apply 
to  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk  to  be  associated  wttli 
the  town  superintendent;  and  their  action  shall  be  final 
unless  duly  appealed  from:  the  compensation  of  the 
supervisor  and  town  clerk  when  thus  associated,  shall 
be  the  same  as  that  of  town  superintendent. 

So  much.depeuds  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  town  su* 
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periniendeot  and  hit  associates,  that  too  much  care  can- 
not be  taken  to  insure  their  regular  entry  by  the  town 
clerk  in  his  book  of  minutes.  Their  resolutions  are 
talid,  although  not  recorded,  and  thus  the  legality  of 
proceedings  by  trustees  and  inhabitants  of  school  dis- 
tricts may  be  affected  without  their  knowledge.  It  is 
therefore  earnestly  recommended  to  these  officers  to 
requite  from  the  town  clerk  the  performance  of  the 
duty  enjoined  on  him  by  law,  of  attending  «i<  their 
mettm^s;  and  in  no  case  to  adjourn  without  personally 
examinme  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings  as  entered 
in  the  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  In  no  other  way  can 
their  preservation  be  secured,  or  .their  accuracy  In- 
sured. 


I.  Proceedings  in  the  formation  or  altera- 
tion of  school  districts. 

As  it  is  tnresumed  that  the  present  arran!p:ement  of 
school  distHcts  comprises  all  the  territory  of  the  State, 
required  to  be  thus  or|!anized,  the  future  formation  of 
di^jicts  will  necessarily  interfere  with  those  already  ex- 
isting; and  consequently  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  tfa«  alteraiioru  of  districts  will  be  applicable  to  such 
proeeedings. 

In  exercising  the  discretion  vested  in  them  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  recommended  to  the  town  superintendents  to 
ascertain  and  consult,  as  far  as  possible,  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  tne  districts  interested. 
The  success  of  the  system  depends  so  much  upon  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  people,  that  it  is  often  better 
to  yield  an  abstract  rule,  In  order  to  produce  unanimi- 
ty, than  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  what  may  be  in  itself 
proper^  produce  discord  and  dissension.  The  good  sense 
of  a  district  may  be  relied  upon,  to  perceive  ultimately 
its  true  interest,  and  the  loss  of  time  in  attaining  the 
desired  end,  is  unimportant  when  compared  with  the 
consequences  of  defeating  the  wishes  of  a  decided  ma- 
jority m  a  district  These  remarks  of  course  are  not 
applicable  to  thpse  clear  and  manifest  cases  where  great 

Snnciples  are  involved,  or  where  the  vital  interests  of  a 
istrict  mny  be  endangered  by  measures  which  although 
temporarily  popular,  are  sure  to  be  ultimately  regret- 
ted. 

1,  Form  of  a  retolution  creating  a  JSew  District. 

At  a  meeting,  dec. 

Resolwedf  That  a  new  school  district  be  formed  to  con- 
sist of  [the  present  Districts  No.  1  and  No.  3;  or  the  pre- 
sent District  No.  1  and  a  part  of  District  No.  2;  or  parts 
of  Districts  No.  1  and  No.  2,  as  the  case  maybe,!  which 
said  new  district  shall  be  numbered  [-23,]  and  shall  be 
bounded  as  follows:  [on  the  north  by  tte  north  line  of 
the  town  of  Trenton:  on  the  east  by  the  easterly  line  of 
the  farms  and  lots  of  land  now  occupied  by  Tkomiu 
Jonety  William  Thoma$,  Ac;  on  the  south  by  the  south 
tine  of  lots  No.  66,  SI  and  68,  as  designated  on  the  map 
of  said  town;  and  on  the  west  by  the  westerly  line  of  the 
farms  and  lots  now  occupied  by  A,  B,  C,  D;  &c.] 

The  formation  of  the  aforesaid  district,  involving  an 
alteration  of  District  No.  [1  and  No.  3,1  the  consent  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  said  districts  to  such  alteration  has 
been  presented  to  the  town  superintendent,  and  filed  with 
the  town  clerk.  [Or,  if  such  consent  has  not  been  ^ven, 
the  following  entry  should  be  made:  The  formation  of 
the  aforesaid  district,  involving  an  alteration  of  Dis- 
tricts No.  1  and  3,  and  the  consent  of  the  Trustees  of 
District  No.  1  to  such  alteration  not  having  been  given, 
it  is  ordered  that  a  notice  in  writing  of  the  said  altera- 
tion, signed  by  the  town  superintendent  be  served  on 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  said  district,  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  town  superintendent.] 

9.  The  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  altered  district 
may  be  given  by  endorsing  it  on  a  copy  of  the  order,  as 
follows: 

We  hereby  consent  to  the  alterations  made  in  District 
No.  I,  in  the  town  of  Trenton,  by  the  order  of  which  the 
within  is  a  copy.    Dated,  ftc. 

^-  ^'  \Trruiiee» of  DiUriet 
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No.  1. 


This  consent,  like  all  other  acts  of  trustees,  should 
be  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  majority, 
yrhesk  all  have  been  notified  to  attend.  The  statute  does 
not  require  it  to  be  in  writing;  but  it  is  advisable  to 
prevent  disputes,  that  a  written  consent  should  be  filed 
with  the  town  clerk. 


3.  Form  of  Notice  to  Trustees  not  giving  their  comeM  to 

an  alteration  of  their  District. 

The  Trustees  of  District  No.  1.  in  the  town  of  Tren- 
ton will  take  notice,  that  an  oruer  was  made  this  day 
by  the  town  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  the 
;  said  town,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  by  which 
certain  alterations  in  the  said  district  are  made  as  will 
appear  by  the  said  order;  and  that  such  alterations  will 
take  effect  after  three  months  from  the  service  of  this 
notice.    Dated,  &c. 

G-  H.,  Toum  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  the  town  o/"  Trenton. 
[Here  insert  copy  of  order  of  town  supermtcndcnt.] 

This  notice  may  be  served  on  any  one  of  the  tnistees; 
and  it  will  be  found  useful  to  have  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  service  by  the  trustee  receiving  the  uotice,  en 
dorsed  on  a  copy  of  it,  and  filed  with  the  town  clerk. 

4.  Notice  of  the  First  Meeting  in  a  District,  to  organize. 
This  is  required  by  law  to  be  given  within  twenty 

days  after  the  formauon  of  any  district.  If  the  consent 
of  the  trustees  of  the  districts  interested  has  been  given 
to  the  alterations  covered  by  the  order,  then  the  notice 
should  be  for  a  day  ns  early  as  may  allow  sufficient 
time  for  general  information.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to 
give  notice  of  the  alteration  to  the  trustees  of  any  dis- 
trict, then  the  notice  for  the  first  meeting  should  speci- 
fy a  day  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  three  months 
after  service  of  the  notice  of  alteration,  because  the  dis- 
trict cannot  organize  until  after  that  time. 

The  notice  may  be  in  the  following  form: 

To ,  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  District  No.  23, 

in  the  town  of  Trenton. 

The  town  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  the 
town  of  Trenton,  having  by  an  order,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy,  formed  a  new  district  in  the  said  town, 
to  be  numbered  23,  consisting  of  the  territory  particu- 
larly specified  in  the  said  order;  you  are  hereoy  requir- 
ed to  notify  every  inhabitant  of  the  said  district  qualifi- 
ed to  vote  at  district  meetings,  to  attend  the  first  dis- 
trict meeting  of  the  said  district,  which  is  hereby  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  the  house  of  in  the  said 
town,  on  the  day  of  next,  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  by  reading  this  notice  in  the  hearing  of  each 
such  inhabitant,  or  m  case  of  his  absence  from  home, 
by  leaving  a  copy  of  this  notice,  or  of  so  much  thereof 
as  relates  to  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  at 
least  six  days  before  the  said  time  so  appointed  for  the 
said  meeting.    Dated,  &c. 

A.  B.,  Town  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  the  town  o/ Trenton. 

A  copy  of  the  order  forming  the  district  should  be  an- 
nexed to  this  notice,  as  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
describing  the  district,  and  most  likely  to  prevent  er- 
rors. 

The  inhabitant  serving  the  notice  should  keep  a  me- 
morandum  of  the  names  of  the  persons  notified  by  him, 
specifying  the  manner  of  notifymg,  whether  by  reading 
or  leaving  a  copy,  or  the  substance  of  the  notice,  at  the 

Slace  of  abode  of  any  absent  voter;  and  this  memoran- 
um,  certified  by  him,  should  be  delivered  to  the  chair- 
man or  clerk  of  the  district  meeting  and  read,  that  it 
may  be  ascertained  whether  notice  has  been  duly  given 
so  as  to  justify  the  voters  in  proceeding  to  the  transac- 
tion of  businessj  and  the  original  notice  and  return 
should  be  filed  with  the  district  clerk,  as  evidence  of  the 
regularity  of  the  organization. 

6.  If  either  of  the  districts  from  which  a  new  one  is 
formed,  is  possessed  of  a  school-house,  or  entitled  to 
any  other  properly,  as  the  inhabitants  attached  to  the 
new  district  ou^ht  to  participate  in  what  has  been  thus 
acquired  by  their  contribution,  the  town  superintendent 
is  required,  by  sections  67  and  68  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes, (Nos.  92  and  93,)  to  ascertain  the  amount  justly 
due  to  such  new  district,  on  account  of  such  property. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  statute  contemplates  the  indebt- 
edness as  being  in  all  cases  to  the  new  district,  and  ne> 
vet  from  it:  and  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case.  For 
if  a  school-house  should  happen  to  fall  within  the 
bounds  of  the  new  district,  still  it  belongs  to  the  dis- 
trict by  which  it  was  erected,  and  is  to  be  sold  by  its 
trustees.  See  No.  88,  (sec.  4,  chap.  808,  laws  of  193ft.) 
The  books  in  the  district  library,  and  all  other  personal 
property,  are  to  be  appraised  m  like  manner,  as  there 
is  no  authority  for  making  any  partition  among  the  dis- 
tricts. 

Having  ascertained  the  value  of  the  common  proper- 
ty, the  debts  owing  by  the  old  district  are  to  be  de- 
ducted; and  of  the  balance  remaining,  the  portion  be- 
longing to  each  district  is  to  be  determined  according 
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to  the  taxable  property  of  the  inhabitants  reroaininjsin 
the  old,  and  those  attached  to  the  new  district.  The 
valuations  of  such  property  mntt  be  taken,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  last  assessment  roll  or  the  town. 
The  amount  to  which  the  new  district  is  entitled,  viz. 
the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  attached  to  it,  ha? • 
ing  thus  been  ascertained,  the  town  superintendent  is  to 
make  out  an  order  to  the  trustees  of  the  districts  re- 
taining or  having  the  legal  title  to  the  school-bouse  and 
other  property,  which  may  be  in  the  following  form:— 

To  the  Trustees  of  District  No.       in  the  town  of 

The  Town  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
said  town,  having  formed  a  new  district,  numbered  as 
Diittrict  No.  33,  to  which  certain  pertons  belonging  to 
your  district  have  been  attached,  and  having  valued 
the  school-house  and  other  property  belonging  to  your 
district  at  190  dollars,  I  do  aeterroine  that  the  amount 
justly  due  to  such  new  district  is  fifty  dollars  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  persons  set  off,  as  follows:  To  A. 
B.  *iO  dollars,  C.  D  16  dollars,  E.  F.  10  dollars,  O.  H.  6 
dollars. 

You  are  therefore,  according  to  the  statute  relating 
to  common  schools,  to  levy  and  collect  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars,  from  the  taxable  inhabitants  remaining  in  Dis- 
trict No.  after  the  alteration  alluded  to,]and  pay  the 
same  to  the  Trustees  of  said  new  District  No.  33 

(riven  under  our  hands  at       this       day  of       19 

A.  6.  Town  Superintendent. 

The  money  thus  received  by  the  new  district  is  not  to 
be  paid  to  the  individuals  whose  portions  have  been  as- 
certained, but  is  to  be  Hpplied  bv  the  trustees  receiving 
it,  towards  procuring  a  school-house,  and  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  the  credit  oi  stich  individuals,  in  reduction  of 
any  tax  for  erecting  a  school-house.  ^  69.  (No.  94.)  If 
the  amount  of  the  tax  upon  any  one  of  those  indivi- 
duals for  erecting  a  school^house  is  not  equal  to  his 
portion  of  the  snm  raised  and  paid  over  to  the  trustees, 
yet  as  the  law  positively  requires  its  application  to- 
wards procuring  a  school-house,  and  leaves  no  dis- 
cretion on  the  subject,  it  must  be  so  applied:  and  if 
for  any  reason  no  tax  shall  be  levied  for  the  erection  of 
a  school-house,  the  trustees  would  be  justified  in  ap- 
plying the  amount  received  to  the  repair  of  their  house, 
giving  credit  to  the  individuals  upon  any  tax  levied  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  same  manner  as  before  mentioned. 

Ii  snould  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  appraisal  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  value  of  the  property  on  hand,  is  to  be 
made  only  when  a  new  district  is  formed;  and  that  the 
statute  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  mere  altera- 
tion of  a  district,  by  the  annexation  of  one  or  more  in- 
habitants from  another  district. 

Where  money  is  on  hand,  the  town  superintendent 
will,  upon  proper  application,  cause  an  equitable  an- 

Jortioiunent  of  it  to  be  made  between  the  new  and  old 
istrictfl. 

6.  By  $  4  of  the  act  of  May  26,  18^,  (No.  96,)  a  simi- 
lar appraisal  of  the  propcrtv  oelonging  to  a  dinolved 
district  is  to  be  made;  as  in  that  case,  by  the  previous 
section  3,  (No.  96,)  the  new  or  altered  district  succeeds 
to  the  rights  of  the  dissolved  or  annulled  district,  in 
such  property  as  falls  within  such  new  or  altered  ais- 
trict.  The  proceedings  and  forms  for  such  appraisal 
will  be  like  those  already  given  on  the  formation  of  a 
new  district. 

7.  Form  qf  a  resolution  for  the  alteration  of  a  District. 

At  a  meeting  of,  Ac, 

Resolved,  That  Districts  number  1  and  number  3,  in 
the  said  town,  be  altered  as  follows,  viz:  by  setting  off 
the  farms  and  parcels  of  land  occupied  by  John  Brown, 
Thomas  Jones  and  William  Hichardt,  from  District  num- 
ber one,  in  which  they  have  heretofore  been  included  to 
District  number  two;  so  that  the  east  boundary  of  District 
number  one  shall  h«!Teafter  be  the  easterly  line  of  the 
farms  and  parcels  of  lands  occupied  by  A.  B.  C.  D.  *c., 
and  the  westerly  boundary  of  district  number  two  shall 
be  the  westerly  lines  of  the  farms  and  parcels  of  land 
ojcupied  by  the  said  John  Brown,  Thomas  Jones  and 
William  Richards;  the  said  John  Brown  having  consent- 
ed to  be  set  off  as  aforesaid.  The  written  consent  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  said  Districts  number  one  and  two,  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  town  superintendent,  is  filed 
with  the  Town  Clerk;  [or,  The  con«;nlofthe  Trustees 
of  the  said  districts  respectively,  (or  of  District  No.  1 
or  a.  as  the  case  may  be,)  not  having  been  fivcn  to  the 
saia  alteration,  it  is  ordered,  that  a  notice  m  writing  of 
such  alteration,  signed  by  the  town  superintendent,  be 
served  by  the  Clerk,  on  some  one  of  the  Trustees  of  each 
of  the  said  diitricis,  (or  of  District  No.  1  or  3.)] 


In  the  above  form,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  bound' 
ariea  of  the  districts,  caused  by  the  alteration,  are 
given  This  is  deemed  very  necessary  in  errder  to  pre- 
vent all  mistake  or  ambiguity,  and  to  presenw  a  con^ 
tinual  record  of  the  actual  bounds  of  the  districts.  If 
any  of  the  persons  set  off*  consent  to  the  alteration.  It 
should  be  stated,  so  that  the  trustees  may  know  wlie- 
ther  he  is  taxable  for  btUlding  a  sehool-honse. 

The  consent  of  trustees  to  the  alteration,  and  in  case 
of  their  not  consenting,  the  notices  to  them,  will  be  urn 
before  given  under  the  3nd  and  3d  heads. 

9.  Proceedintis  in  the  formtUon  or  alteratUm  of  •  JoitU 
DiUrict  from  two  or  mora  towns. 

A  meeting  of  the  town  superintendents,  &c.,  of  the 
different  towns  must  be  called,  by  a  notice  given  to  each 
a  reasonable  time  before  the  day  appointed.  From  the 
language  of  section  66,  (No.  84,)  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  notice  should  b«  given  by  the  town  superintendent 
of  one  town.  At  all  events,  that  will  be  the  safest 
course.  If  the  town  superintendent  of  one  town,  noti- 
fied to  attend  a  joint  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  oiler- 
ing  such  district,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend,  the 
town  superintendent  attendinf  may  call  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  may  dissolve 
such  district.  This  is  a  special  case,  and  a  special  pro- 
vision is  made  for  it. 

The  proceedings  in  the  formation  of  a  joint  district 
will  be  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  previously  given 
in  relation  to  ordinary  cases,  with  the  following  addi- 
tions: 

As  there  is  no  clerk  assigned  by  law  to  the  joint  meet- 
ing, the  officers  present  should  sign  the  proceedings. 

The  caption  snould  give  the  names  ot  the  towns  to 
which  the  town  superintendents  belong;  and  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  recorded  in  each  of  those  towns. 

[The  Instructions.  &o.  will  be  contuiued  in  the  next 
No.  of  the  Journal.] 

TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In  recommending  candidates  for  State  Certificates  of 
qnalification,  the  length  of  time  during  which  such  csm' 
didates  have  taught  school^  must  in  all  cases  be  specified. 
No  certificate  win  hereafter  be  granted  to  any  person 
who  has  taught  for  a  less  period  than  three  years. 

SAMOEL  YOUNG, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schooh. 


HINTS  ON  CONVERSATION. 


**  Whether  it  be  in  teaching,  or  exhorting;  in 
defence  of  our  owa  principles,  or  in  the  attack 
of  the  principles  of  others  ;  let  the  pure  love  of 
trath  be  united  to  the  calmness  of  moderatioD. 
Let  the  temper  of  the  mind  be  gentle,  as  the 
temper  of  religion.  It  certainly  is  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  maxims  of  the  mild  institute,  which 
we  all  profess  to  venerate,  to  substitute  noise 
for  sense ;  insult,  for  demonstration ;  or  accu- 
sation for  conviction.  Did  men  consult  the  so- 
ber dictates  of  common  sense,  they  would  con- 
ceive every  departure  from  benevolence,  not 
only  as  a  deviation  from  the  duty  which  man 
owes  to  his  fellow-man  ;  but  also  as  an  injury 
to  the  cause  that  was  meant  to  be  promoted. 
In  effect ;  all  insult  to  the  feelings,  should  rather 
be  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  cause  which  it 
attacks ;  than  on  argument  for  that  which  it 
improperly  defends.  Insult  is  the  instrument 
with  which  bad  causes  attack  good  ones  ;  with 
which  error  assaults  truth,  and  impiety,  virtue. 
If  it  be  in  the  power  of  reason  to  convince,  why 
have  recourse  to  passion  f  If  facts,  monumenta 
and  authority  can  establish  evidence,  why]al)Kn' 
to  produce  it  from  violence  and  misrepresenta- 
tation  ?  Passion  is  not  reason  ;  nor  is  misrepre- 
sentation, reasoning.'' — Fletcher, 
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INSTRUCTIONS,  &c.— (Continued.) 

n.  Duties  of  Town  Superintendents  in 
receiving  and  dividing  the  Public  School 
Money. 

1.  The  town  sapcrintendent  should  tpplytothe  coun- 
ty treasurer  Tor  tne  school  monef  of  his  town  in  suffi- 1 
eient  time  to  enable  him  to  malce  the  apportionment  on| 
the  day  prescribed  by  law.  He  should  be  careful  to  re- 
ceive the  whole  amount  apportioned  to,  and  collected 
for,  his  towtt}  without  any  deduction  for  commissions, 
fees,  or  any  other  charyes  of  the  treasurer  or  collector, 
or  any  other  oiBter ;  and  should  see  that  the  bills  paid 
are  current  and  good,  as  he  will  be  resftonsible  for  the 
same  amonnt  for  which  he  gave  his  receipt. 

2,  A  practiee  is  said  to  prevail  of  mailing  two  divis> 
ions  or  the  public  moner  among  the  districts  in  the 
coarse  of  the  year.  This  is  contrary  to  the  express  pro* 
Tision  of  the  statute}  and  is  exceedingly  reprehensible. 
The  6th  sDbdirision  of  section  90  (No.  34)  malies  it  the 
4uty  of  the  town  superintendent  to  apportion  the  school 
moneys  teceived  by  him,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April 
in  eaeh  year;  and  by  the  7ih  subdivision  of  the  same 
seetioOy  u  he  nave  received  reuorts  from  all  the  districts 
before  that  day,  he  is  to  divide  the  money  within  ten 
days  after  receiving  all  the  reports  and  the  money. 

a.  He  will  receive  from  the  town  collector  a  sum 
efnal  to  that  reeeived  from  the  county  treasurer,  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  and  the  purchase  of  books. 
The  aggregate,  composed  of  these  two  surosi  is  to  be 
apportioned  by  him  among  the  school  districta  of  his 
town,  in  fnroportion  to  the  number  of  children  over  five, 
and  ftndcr  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  that  number  appears 
by  the  annual  report  dated  the  1st  of  January  preced- 

By  the  third  subdivision  of  original  section  A,  of  Title 
%  of  Chapter  11,  Part  1,  Kev.  Stat.  ($  6,  of  the  second 
edition,)  No.  408,  the  electors  of  eacn  town  are  autho- 
rized, at  their  annual  meeting,  to  direct  a  sum  to  be 
raised  in  their  town  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
fitf  the  ensuing  year,  not  exceeding  that  reo  uired  by  law 
to  be  raised  by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  that  pur- 
pose.  The  sum  that  may  be  thus  voted,  may  be  equal 
to  the  whole  amount  which  the  supervisors  are  autho- 
rized to  assess  on  the  town,  including  both  librarv  mo- 
ney and  teichers'  money.  This  construction  follows 
from  the  langQase  of  the  fourth  section  or  the  act  of 
1038,  respecting  tne  U.  S.  Deposite  Fund,  hereto  annex- 
ed, which  directs  that  the  sum  of  9^)000  shall  be  annu- 
ally distributed  "  to  the  support  of  common  schools ;" 

although  it  subseauently  directs  that  it  shall  be  applied;  and  for  the  interpositioo  of  the  de{>arlment  when  r« 
to  the  purchase  of  a  library.  iqnisite,  prior  to  the  apportionment,  it  will  hereaAer  be 

By  chapter  :(67,  of  the  laws  of  1699,  in  those  counties'  expected  that  the  apportionment  of  teachers'  money 
where  the  distinction  between  lown  and  county  poor  is  (will  b.j  made  with  reference  exclusively  to  the  reports 
abolished,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  having  any  funds  in  land  orders  of  tt  e  department,  then  before  the  town  su- 
the  hands  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  may  appropri-  |  perintendent ;  and  no  npplicaUon  subsequently  made 
ate  an,  or  any  part  of  such  Ainds,  to  such  purposes  as  I  for  the  interposition  of  tne  department  will  be  regard- 
shaU  be  determined  at  an  annual  or  special  town  meet- 1 ,  ed,  unless  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  delay 
ing.    If  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools, ; :  is  iKiven. 

it  u  made  a  fond  for  that  purpose,  and  is  placed  under  The  library  money  is  to  be  paid  over  to,  or  on  the  or- 
the  charge  of  the  town  superintendent  of  common''der  of,  a  majority  of  ti^  trustees,  on  its  appearing  from 
schools  of  the  town.  Thp  interest  is  to  be  applied  by  .the  annual  report  that  ^Hbe  library  money  received  at 
him  '*to  the  support  of  common  schools.''  But  the  the  last  precedin^apportionment  was  duly  expended  ac- 
town  mey,  at  an  annual  meeting,  direct  the  whole  j  cording  to  law,  (in  the  purchase  of  books  suitable  for  a 
principal,  as  well  as  the  interest,  to  be  applied  for  the  ;  district  library,  or  in  the  purchase  of  maps,  globes, 
oenefit  of  the  common  schools.  [See  vol.  1,  3ded.  Rev.,  |  black  boards,  or  other  scientific  apparatus  for  the  use 
Statutes,  page  a6l,  and  Common  School  Decisions,  page  of  the  schools,  in  the  cases  and  in  the  mode  prescribed 
41fik)  1 1  by  the  late  law,  and  which  will  be  hereafter  considered) 

The  town  superintendent  will,  therefore,  be  bound  to'  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  subsequent  to  such 
distribute  the  interest,  and  the  principal  when  directed;  apportionment."  The  report  must  unifonnly  be  ac- 
hy the  town,  equally  among  the  districts.  He  cannot!' companied  with  a  caulogue  of  the  library,  and  must 
edopt  a  more  just  or  convenient  ratio  than  that  estab-'' state  aecnsately  the  number  of  volumes  and  their  con- 


lished  by  the  existing  law,  In  relation  to  the  public  mo- 
ney—the number  of  children  above  five,  and  under  six- 
teen years  of  age. 

No  part  of  the  interest  or  principal  of  this  town  fund 
cati  be  distributed  as  ^'library  money;"  <<the  whole 
must  be  apportioned  and  paid  over  as  school  money." 

There  are  laws  of  a  simitar  character  respecting  the 
gospel  and  school  lots,  which  are  so  local  and  peculiar 
as  not  to  justify  any  particular  observations  concerning 
them.,  in  a  general  circular;  except  that  it  seems  to  the 
superintendent  none  of  these  funds  can  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  books. 

In  apportioning  and  paying  the  money  in  their  hands 
to  trustees  of  school  districts,  the  town  superintendents 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  '*  teachers'  money"  and  the 
"  Ubrary  money"  are  entirely  independent  oifeach  oth-, 
er.  The  report  of  the  trustees  of  school  districts  may 
entitle  them  to  their  "  teachers'  money"  and  yet  thev 
may  not  have  complied  with  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  are  authorized  to  receive  the  "  library  money." 
For  instance,  they  may  not  have  expended  the  latter  in 
the  purchase  of  nooks;  and  yet  they  may  have  fully 
complied  with  the  law  in  regard  to  their  schools.  So 
they  may  be  entitled  to  *'  library  money,"  and  yet  not 
have  had  a  school  kept  four  months  by  a  qualified  teach- 
ler.  In  all  such  cases  the  money  appropriated  to  the  dif- 
I  fereot  objects,  teachers  or  libraryi  is  to  be  distributed 
upon  the  reports  relating  to  those  objects  only. 

The  teachers'  money  is  to  be  peid  over  «  on  the  writ- 
ten order  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  each  district, 
to  the  teachers  entitled  to  receive  the  same."  It  vdli 
therefore  be  incumbent  on  the  town  superintendent  to 
satisfv  himself,  both  of  the  genuineness  of  the  ordert  and 
that  the  person  presenting  it  has  the  certificate  of  the 
trustees  that  he  is  or  was  a  teacher  of  the  district,  and 
duly  qualified  according  to  law.  In  order  to  entitle  a  dis- 
trict to  its  share  of  teachers'  money,  it  must  appear 
from  its  annual  report,  "  that  a  school  had  been  aept 
therein  for  %i  least  four  months  during  the  year,  ending 
at  the  date  of  such  report,  by  a  qualified  teacher,"  af- 
ter obtaining  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  pro- 
per authority ;  that  all  the  teachers'  money  received 
during  the  year  has  been  expended  in  the  payment  of 
such  teacher ;  that  no  other  than  a  duly  qualified  teach- 
er had  at  any  time  during  the  year  for  more  than  one 
month  been  employed  to  teach  the  school  in  said  dis- 
trict ;  and  snch  report  must,  in  all  othf*r  respects,  be  in 
accordance  with  law,  and  the  requisitions  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  superintendent,  made  in  pursuance  of  law. 
In  other  words,  it  must  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
superintendent,  and  must  contain  all  the  information 
required  by  law  and  by  the  department  to  be  given. — 
With  the  ample  opportunities  afibrded  for  correction 
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dition ;  tnd  when  the  noney  has  been  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  apparatus,  dee.  the  aothoritj  under  which 
such  expenditure  has  been  made,  and  a  rull  and  parti* 
eular  inventory  of  the  articles  purchased,  must  be  spe> 
dfically  reported. 

By  §  16  of  the  act  of  1841,  (No.  168,)  town  saperin* 
tenaents  ire  required  to  apportion  and  pay  to  the  trus> 
tees  of  colared  schools,  established  in  their  town,  ac- 
cording to  the  protrisions  of  that  section,  a  portion  of 
the  public  money,  according  to  the  number  of  colored 
children  between  the  ages  of  A  and  16  years,  appearing 
by  the  reports  of  the  trustees  to  hare  been  instructed 
in  such  schools  for  at  least  four  months  during  the  pre 
ecding  year  by  a  licensed  teacher,  and  to  deduct  the 
amount  so  apportioned  from  the  shares  of  the  districts 
ttom  which  such  children  have  respectively  attended. 

in.  Duties  of  town  Superintendents  in  re- 
lation to  the  prosecution  and  collection 
of  Penalties  and  Forfeitures. 

1.  By  subdivision  6  of  §  90,  Rev.  Stat.  (No.  94,)  the 
town  superintendents  are  to  sue  for  ana  collect  by  their 
name  of  office,  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by 
the  title  relating  to  common  schools,  where  no  other 
provision  is  made.  Under  this  provision  they  are  to 
prosecute  for  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  forfeited  by  each 
town  superintendent  neglecting  to  make  an  annual 
report,  imposed  by  §  81  R.  S.  (No.  89.)  The  forfeiture 
of  an  amount  equal  to  that  lost  bv  their  neglect,  im- 
posed by  §  89  (No.  40,)  is  to  be  sued  for  by  the  supervi- 
sor. They  are  also  to  prosecute  for  the  penalty  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  imposed  by  $  88,  (No.  46,)  upon  their 
predecessors  for  refusing  to  render  an  account,  or  ne- 
f  lectins  to  pay  over  a  balance  on  band ;  aUo  for  the  pe- 
nalty of  five  dollars  prescribed  by  §  68,  (No.  69,)  upon 
the  refusal  or  neglect  of  any  inhabitant  of  a  district  to 
serve  the  notice  of  the  first  meeting ;  the  same  penalty 
for  altogether  refusing  to  serve  in  a  district  office;  and 
the  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  neglecting  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  district  office,  not  having  refused  to  accept 
the  same.  This  last  penalty  must  be  distinguished  from 
that  imposed  by  6  6  of  the  act  of  May  8,  1839,  (No.  166.) 
That  given  by  No.  100,  (§  79,J  is  to  be  recovered  for 
wholly  neglecting  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  district  of- 
fice, which  the  incumbent  has  colorably  accepted ;  see 
6  Coweo,  479:  while  the  forfeiture  prescribed  by  No.  166, 
(6  6,  act  of  Ma?  8, 1839,)  is  for  the  neglect  of^any  spe- 
cific duty,  and  may  be  collected  for  any  one  wilful 
omission :  and  the  latter  is  to  be  sued  for  by  the  super- 
visor of  the  town. 

They  are  also  to  prosecute  for  the  penalty  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  imposeo  by  $  96  R.  S.  (No.  146,)  upon  every 
trustee  who  signs  a  false  report,  with  the  intent  of  ob- 
taining an  unjust  proportion  of  the  school  moneys  of 
the  town.  There  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  this  duty 
of  trustees,  especially  in  reference  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  between  five  and  sixteen,  in  a  district, 
is  often  performed  erroneously.  Justice  to  the  several 
districts  requires  that  the  town  superintendent  should 
be  vigilant  in  detecting  such  errors,  and  in  applying  the 
ivmedy  provided  by  law,  in  all  cases  where  they  arise 
from  design.  .       .        .     ^ 

The  sums  collected  by  them  In  suits  for  penalties,  af- 
ter deducting  their  costs  and  expenses,  are  to  be  added 
to  the  school  moneys  received  by  them  during  the  year, 
and  apportioned  among  the  several  districts. 

For  the  purpose  of  having  authentic  evidence  of  the 
amount  collected  and  of  its  application,  town  superin- 
tendents of  common  schools  are  hereby  required  to 
state  in  their  annual  reports,  whether  they  have  or  have 
not  since  the  date  of  the  preceding  report,  collected  any 
fines,  penalties  or  forfisitures,  ana  if  any,  they  must  spe- 
eifV  the  amount,  and  the  person  of  whom  collected,  the 
oilence  for  whicn  it  was  imposed,  the  amount  of  costs 
and  charges  in  its  collection,  and  the  disposition  made 
of  it.  

IV.  Duties  of  Town  Superintendents  in 
the  inspection  of  Schools  and  licensing 
of  Teachers. 

The  town  superintendents  are  by  law  inspectors  of  the 
eommon  schools  of  their  town,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
daily  compensation  provi^d  Inr  law,  for  their  services 
as  such.  The  performance  or  their  duties  as  inspec- 
tor*, particnlarly  in  viaiting  the  schools,  is  indispensa- 
bit  to  the  proper  and  faithful  execution  of  their  powers, 
as  thry  ean  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  aocnai 


condition  of  the  districts  and  their  schools,  and  be  ena- 
bled to  determine  on  the  propriety  of  anv  alterations 
necessary  to  improve  them ;  nor  should  this  duty  be  re- 
laxed in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  county  su- 
perintendents. The  local  information  which  their  situ- 
ation enables  them  to  ^ive,  and  the  benefits  they  wiU 
derive  from  the  sunestions  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents, wiU  much  facilitate  the  labors  of  each,  and  ren- 
der them  more  useful 

The  63d  section  ot  the  school  act.  (No.  68,)  makes  it 
the  duty  of  each  town  superintenaent  to  visit  aU  the 
common  schools  in  his  town  which  shall  be  organized, 
at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  the  penalty  of  tea  dol- 
lars i  nposed  by  $  6  of  the  act  of  1339,  (No.  166,)  for  the 
neglect  of  any  duty  prescribed  by  law,  undoubtedly  at- 
taches for  the  omission  to  visit  the  schools.  Each  town 
superintendent  should  visit  every  school  in  his  town, 
at  least  once  during  each  term,  in  addition  to  his  visits 
with  the  county  superintendent. 

If  the  opinions  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  wri- 
ters on  urimary  education,  are  not  entirely  fallacious ; 
and  if  all  the  results  of  experience  hitherto  are  not  de> 
ceptive.  the  consequences  of  such  a  vigorous  system  of 
inspection.  wiU  be  most  happy.  The  teachers  and  pupils 
will  feel  that  they  are  not  abandoned  to  neglect ;  the 
apprehension  of  discredit  will  stimulate  them  to  the 
greatest  effort ;  while  the  suggestion  of  the  visiters  will 
tend  constantly  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  and 
they  will  themselves  be  more  and  more  enabled  to  re- 
commend proper  treasures  from  their  better  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  certificate  to  be  given 
to  a  teacher  by  the  town  superintendent : 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  [here  insert  the 

name  of  the  teacher,]  and  do  believe  that  he  [or  she,  as 

the  case  may  be,]  is  well  qualified  in  respect  to  moral 

character,  learning  and  ability,  to  instruct  a  common 

school  in  this  town  for  one  year  from  the  date  hereof 

Given  under  my  hand  at         this  dny  of  18 

C.  D.  Town  SupgrinttndmU  of  Comumom  SekooU  of 

the  town  €f 

A  certificate  cannot  be  annulled  until  la  days'  pre- 
vious notice  in  writing  has  been  civen  to  the  teacner 
and  to  the  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  he  has  been 
employed,  of  the  intention  to  annul  the  same.  As  the 
complaint  must  necessarily  be  stated,  and  its  truth  in- 
vestigated before  any  decision,  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient to  the  town  sup't,  and  more  fair  and  just  to  the 
teacher,  to  apprise  him  of  its  nature,  in  the  notice  of 
intention  to  annul. 

As  the  power  of  annulling  in  all  cases,  is  given  to  the 
county  superintendent,  with  the  concurrence  of  any 
town  sup't,  probablv  it  will  be  fbund  most  condu- 
cive to  the  successful  operation  of  the  systcmt  for  the 
town  superintendent  to  decline  acting  without  his  pre- 
sence and  co-operation,  whenever  the  exigency  of  the 
case  admits  of  the  delay. 

The  followinjK  may  be  the  form  of  the  instrument  an- 
nulling a  certificate : 

Having  inquired  into  certain  complaints  against  A. 
B.,  heretofore  licensed  as  a  teacher  of  common  schools 
of  said  town,  and  being  of  opinion  that  he,  the  said  A. 
B.,  does  not  possess  tne  requisite  qualifications  as  a 
teacher,  in  respect  to  moral  character,  [or  *'  in  respect 
to  learning,"  or  <'  in  respect  to  ability  in  teaching/'  as 
the  case  may  be,]  and  having  given  at  least  ten  days' 
previous  notice  in  writing  to  said  teacher,  and  to  the 
trustees  of  the  district  in  which  he  is  employed,  of  my 
Intentions  so  to  do,  I  have  annulled,  and  nereby  do  an- 
nul the  said  certificate  and  license  so  granted  as  aibic- 
said. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  day  of  184 

C.  D.  Town  SuperintonioiU  <^  Common  SekooU  ^ 
the  town  of 

As  a  note  in  writing,  containing  the  name  of  the  teach- 
er, and  the  time  when  his  certificate  was  annulled, 
must  be  filed  in  the  town  clerk's  office,  to  give  It  efTect, 
the  most  convenient  and  effectual  mode  m  complyiiw 
with  the  law,  will  be  to  make  out,  sign  and  file  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  instrument  itself. 


V.  Duties  of  Town   Superintendents   in 
respect  to  their  Annual  Reports. 

Between  the  first  day  of  July  and  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust in  each  year,  the  town  superintendents  are  to  maiie 
an  annual  report  to  the  county  cleric.  In  some  Instan- 
ces these  reports  have  been  erroneously  transmitted  to 
the  superintendent,  who  cannot  receive  them.  The  con- 
tents of  this  report  are  specified  in  $  99,  (No.  86;)  and 
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ii  addition  thereto,  they  are  hereby  reqaired  to  state  in 
their  annaal  reports : 

I.  The  number  of  times  the  school  in  each  district 
has  been  inspected  by  the  county  and  town  superinten> 
dents,  to  be  talien  from  the  abstract  furnished  by  the 
trustees : 

3.  The  number  of  Yolnmes  in  the  library  of  each  dis' 
trict}  the  school*house  of  which  is  in  their  lowu,  as  re- 
tamed  by  the  trustees : 

t.  The  amount  of  money  expended  in  each  school  dis- 
triet  for  leacherft^  wagaH,  besides  and  beyond  the  pub- 
lic money  apportioned  to  such  district ;  that  is,  they 
will  condense  f^m  the  reports  of  the  trustees  the 
amount  paid  by  individualsi  on  rate-bills  or  otherwise, 
and  the  amount  collected  from  any  local  funds  : 

4.  The  school  books  in  use  in  their  respective  towns. 
This  will  be  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  trustees, 
in  which  the  title  of  each  book,  and  the  aggregate  num- 
ber reported  in  all  the  districts  will  be  stated  : 

5.  The  number  of  joint  dii^tricts,  the  school-bouses  of 
which  are  sitnatedk  wholly  or  in  part,  iu  their  town : 

6.  Whether  any  fines  or  penalties  have  been  collected 
by  them,  and  the  amount,  as  herein  before  required  : 

7.  They  are  also  hereby  required  to  condense  from  the ' 
reports  of  the  several  truf^ees,  and  to  insert  in  their 
aanunl  report,  in  a  tabular  form  as  heretofore  annexed, 
the  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  several  district  schools 
for  the  following  oifferent  terms,  viz : 

Those  who  attended  less  than  two  months ; 

two  months  and  less  than  four ; 
four  months  and  less  than  six ;  , 
six  months  and  less  than  eight ;  ' 
eight  months  and  less  than  ten ;  | 
ten  months  and  less  than  twelve; , 
twelvemonths:  j 

9.  They  are  also  hereby  required  to  report  the  num- 
ber of  select  and  private  schools  in  their  town,  other 
than  incorporated  seminaries,  and  the  average  ntmiber 
of  popils  toerein,  as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  several  districts : 

9.  They  are  also  hereby  required  to  condense,  from  ; 
the  repoits  of  the  several  trustees,  the  number  of 
schools  for  colored  childrtn  taught  in  their  town,  spe- 
cifying the  districts  in  which  such  schools  have  been 
lan^t,  the  number  of  colored  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  aud  16,  attending  such  schools ;  and  the 
amount  of  public  money  apportioned  to  the  respective 
districts  from  which  such  children  attended,  specifying 
sBcfa  districts.   - 

The  most  common  mistake  committed  by  these  offi- 
cers is  in  their  report  of  the  moneys  received  by  them 
or  their  predecessors,  since  the  date  of  the  last  report, 
lliey  often  confound  this  money  with  that  received  by 
trostees  of  districts,  which  is  an  entirely  different  item. 
This  last  itemia  received  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April, 
and  reported  by  the  trustees  on  the  first  of  January  fol- 
lowing, and  is  embodied  in  the  report  among  the  ab- 
stracts of  the  trustees'  reports  in  the  columns  headed 
**  amount  of  money  received  in  each  district."  But  the 
money  received  by  the  town  superintendent  is  that  paid 
to  them  by  the  county  treasurer  and  town  collector  a/* 
t€r  the  first  of  January,  and  apportioned  by  them  on  or 
before  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  and  is  not  contained 
in  the  reports  of  the  trustees. 

In  making  their  amnual  reports  the  town  sunerintend- 
ents  will  sec  that  the  several  columns  of  tneir  table 
are  correctly  footed^  and  the  figures  plainly  and  distinct- 
ly made. 


cuted  for  and  recovered  by  his  successors,  who  may 
also  bring  a  suit  for  such  unpaid  balance  against 
such  town  superintendent  or  his  representative,  by  4 
60,  (No.  48.J  ^ 

By  ^  90.  (hTo.  ISA,)  "  If  the  moneys  apportioned  to  a 
district  snail  not  have  been  paid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  trustees  thereof  to  bring  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
the  same,  with  interest,  against  the  oflScer  in  whose 
hands  the  same  shall  be,  or  to  pursue  such  other  reme- 
dy for  the  recovery  thereof  as  is,  or  shall  be  given  by 
law." 

This  provision  is  not  supposed  to  refer  to  cases  where 
the  money  apportioned  to  a  district  is  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  superintendents  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  district  to  comply  with 
some  provision  of  uiw;  but  to  those  only  of  an  illegal 
iletention,  where  the  right  of  the  district  Is  undispute< 


VI.  Liabilities  of  Town  Superintendents,  i 

I 

Bj  ^  t  of  chap.  341,  laws  of  1887,  (No.  37,)  town  su- 
penntendents  neglecting  to  fumisn  such  information 
as  shall  be  rc;quired  of  them  by  the  superintendent, ; 
severally  forfeit  to  their  town  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
to  be  sued  for  by  the  supervisor. 

By  6  81,  (No.  39,)  the  same  forfbitore  is  incurred  for 
a  neglect  to  make  their  annual  report  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  law;  and  the  share  of  school  moneys  be- 
longing to  the  town  for  the  ensuing  year  may  be  with- 
held at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent,  and  distri- 
buted among  the  other  towns  from  which  the  necessa- 
ry reports  were  received:  and  in  that  event,  by  the  suc- 
ceeding section,  (No.  40,)  the  ofikers  guilty  of  such  ne- 
^ect  forfeit  to  their  town  the  ftall  amount,  with  inte- 
i«st,  of  the  moneys  so  lost. 

By  ^  89,  (No<  46,)  every  town  superintendent  ref^ising 
or  neglecting  to  render  the  account  required  by  ^  -fS, 


(No.  43,)  or  to  pay  over  any  balances  remaining  in  his  ^^       - 

hands,  kc,  forfeits  one  hundred  dollar*,  to  be  prose-    uniformity,  and  become  more  systematic 


indisputed. 

TRUSTEES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

These  officers  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  entitled  to  vote,  at  their  first  meeting,  and 
thereafter  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  legally  con- 
vened, whenever  there  is  a  vacancy,  by  expiration  of 
their  term  of  office  or  otherwise.  They  are  to  hold 
their  offices  ''  until  the  annual  meeting  oi'  such  dis- 
trict next  following  the  time  of  their  appointment,  and 
until  others  shall  be  elected  In  their  places."  6  7o,  (No. 
99^  In  case  of  the  existence  of  a  vacancy,  by  tne  death, 
refusal  to  ^erve,  removal  out  of  the  district,  or  inca- 
pacity of  the  incumbent,  unless  such  vacancy  is  sup- 
plied bv  a  district  meeting  within  one  month  thereaf- 
ter, it  is  the  duty  of  the  town  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  to  appoint  some  person  to  supply  such  va- 
cancy. The  expiration  of  their  term  of  office,  also  cre- 
ates a  vacancy;  and  if,  for  any  reason,  the  annual  meet- 
ing passes  over,  without  the  election  of  officers,  ample 
provision  is  made  (see  Nos.  79,  80  and  81)  for  the  call- 
mg  of  a  special  meeting  to  supply  such  vacancy ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  old  officers  hold  over,  until  others 
are  elected  in  their  places  as  in  such  case  of  vacancy, 
the  town  superintendent  has  no  authority  to  appoint. 

By  ^  72,  {Uo.  100,)  '♦  every  person  duly  choseu  or  ap- 
pointed to  any  soch  office,  who  without  sufficient  cau^e 
shall  refuse  to  serve  therein,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
fire  dollars;  and  every  person  so  chosen  or  appointed, 
and  not  having  refused  to  accept,  who  shall  neglect  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  snail  foifeii  the  sum  ot' 
ten  dollars. 

By  5  73,  (No  101,)  "  any  person  chosen  or  appointed 
to  any  such  office,  may  resign  the  same  in  the  manner 
provided  in  chapter  eleventh,  title  third,  §  33,  of  this 
act."  The  provision  referred  to  in  this  section  is  as 
follows:  '<  Any  three  justices  of  the  peace  of  a  town 
may  for  sufficient  cause  shown  to  them,  accept  the  re- 
signation of  any  town  officer  of  their  town." 

By  ^  16  of  the  act  of  May  i6, 1841,  (Xo.  76,)  "  no  town 
superintendent  of  common  school<*  or  supervisor  of  a 
town,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  tnistcc  of  a 
school  district;  and  no  person  cho»en  a  trustee,  can 
hold  the  office  of  district  clerk  or  collector." 

By  ^  19,  act  of  1843,  '*  the  trustees  of  each  of  the  se- 
veral  school  districts  next  hereafter  to  be  chosen,  shall 
be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes,  to  be  numbered 
one.  two  and  three;  ihe  term  of  office  01  the  fir^t  class 
shall  be  one  year,  of  the  second,  two,  and  uf  the  third, 
three;  and  one  trustee  onlv  shall  thereafter  annually  be 
elected,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  and 
until  a  successor  shall  he  duly  elected  or  appointed. 
In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  either  of  the  trus 
tees,  during  the  period  for  which  he  or  they  shall  have 
been  respectively  elected,  the  person  or  itersons  chosen 
or  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  hold  the  office 
only  tor  the  unexpired  term  so  becoming  vacant." 

This  extension  of  the  official  term  of  trustees  to  three 
years,  combined  with  the  annual  choice  of  one  of  their 
number,  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  improvement 
of  the  system,  securing  as  it  does,  uniformity,  stability 
and  harmony  in  (he  councils  of  the  district,  and  pre- 
venting that  ignorance  of  its  previous  arranfements 
and  affairs,  which  has  sofreouently  been  found  not  only 
to  powlyre  the  exertions  or  new  tri:stees,  but  to  in- 
volve them  in  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  subject 
them  to  personal  liability.  On  the  accession  of  a  new 
trustee,  under  the  i>resent  arrangement,  he  will  find 
two  experienced  colleagues  already  in  office,  conver- 
sant with  all  the  aflairs  of  the  district,  an«l  able  and 
willing  to  aid  and  co  operate  with  him  in  the  discbarge 
of  his  antics.  All  the  deliberations  and  actions  of  th^ 
board  under  this  arrangement,  will  partake  of  a  greater 
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will  be  likely  to  be  reudned  for  a  lonf  er  period;  con- 
tracts will  be  likeW  to  be  more  promptly  fulfilled, 
and  taxes  and  nte  blllv  to  be  more  accaratelv  made  out 
and  more  speedily  collected;  and  order  ana  harmony 
will  cradually  succeed  to  the  chaotic  confusion  and  ir- 
regularity which  now  too  generally  characterize  the 
records,  the  councils  and  the  proceedings  of  trustees 
ignorant  and  careless  of  their  duty,  and  anxious  only 
to  transfer  the  inextricable  embarrassments  of  their 
district,  unexplained  and  inexplicable,  to  their  succes- 

Ooe  Important  operation  of  the  proTision  in  question, 
will  be  to  prevent  the  district  from  changing  the  time 
of  its  annual  meeting,  thereby  aroiding  those  frequent 
misunderstandings  as  to  the  period  when  officers  of  the 
district  are  to  be  chosen,  from  which  so  many  profitless 
and  rexatious  controversies  have  arisen. 

At  this  meeting  a  faithmi  and  strict  account  of  all  the 
aflairs  of  the  district,  and  particularly  of  its  pecumary 
engagements  and  liabilities,  should  be  required  or  the 
out-going  trustees  and  other  officers.  Immediately,  or 
as  soon  as  may  be  practicable  after  their  election,  the 
new  trustees  should  meet  together,  and  make  all  ne- 
cessary and  suitable  arrangements  for  the  future  and 
permanent  administration  of  the  district;  the  employ- 
ment and  compensation  of  teachers,  both  for  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  school;  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
school-house,  for  which  the  district  should  be  request- 
ed to  provide  the  requisite  funds;  the  application  of  the 
teacher's  money  to  the  respective  terms;  the  suitable 
expenditure  of  the  library  money:  the  condition  of  the 
library  and  other  property  of  the  district;  the  provision 
of  fuel  for  the  wtnier,  and  all  such  other  matters  as 
may  be  found  expedient  and  advisable.  They  should 
also  see  that  the  district  Is  regularly,  furnished  with 
the  District  School  Journal,  and  that  it  has  all  the  ne- 
cessary laws,  decisions^  forms,  blanlts,  account  books, 
ftc.  Ac.  to  enable  them  mtelligently  and  systematically 
to  discharge  all  their  duties. 

The  trustees  of  each  school  district  are  constituted 
by  law,  the  trustees  of  the  library.  Thej  are  responsi- 
ble for  its  preservation  and  care;  and  tne  librarian  Is 
subject  to  tlieir  direction,  and  may  at  any  time  be  re- 
moved by  them  from  office  for  wilful  disobedience  of 
such  directions,  or  for  any  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  or 
even  when  they  have  reason  to  apprehend  the  loss  of 
any  books,  or  their  injury  or  destmcilon  by  his  mis- 
conduct. In  case  of  such  removal,  or  of  a  vacancy 
firom  any  cause,  they  are  to  supply  such  vacancy  by  ap- 
pointment, until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  dis- 
trict. They  are  peraonally  liable  to  their  successors 
for  any  neglect  or  omission  in  relation  to  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  the  library,  by  which  any  books 
tlierein  are  lost  or  Injured,  to  tne  roll  amount  of  such 
loss  or  Injury,  and  their  action  in  reference  to  its 
management,  may  be  at  any  time  controlled  by  this  de- 
partment on  appeal.  Their  duties,  with  reference  to 
the  district  library,  are  specifically  pointed  out  In  the 
regulations  of  the  department,  made  in  pursuance  of 
law,  and  still  in  force;  and  they  should  endeavor  strict- 
ly and  punctually  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  these  re- 
gulations. 

The  application  of  the  library  money  to  the  purchase 
of  suitable  books,  has  been  directed  by  the  legislature 
to  be  continued  subject  to  this  single  modiflcapon,  vix: 
that  "  whenever  the  number  of  volumes  in  tlie  district 
library  of  any  district  numbering  over  fifty  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  shall  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twa»ty-five;  or  oi  any  district  num- 
bering fifty  children  or  less,  between  the  said  ages  shall 
exceed  one  hundred  volumes,  the  Inhabitants  of  tlie  dis- 
trict qualified  to  vote  tberelni  may,  at  a  special  meet- 
ing, duly  notified  for  tliat  purpose,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  appropriate  the  whole  oi  any  part  of  the  library 
money  beiongina  to  the  district  for  the  current  year,  to 
the  purchase  of  maps,  globes,  black-boards,  or  other 
•dentifle  apparatus,  for  the  use  of  the  school." 

The  object  of  thif  enactment  Is  twofold.  It  is  de* 
aigned  In  the  first  Instance  to  secure  to  every  district, 
at  least  one  hundred  volumes  of  suitable  books  for  a 
district  library;  and  to  districts  numberlnc  over  fifty 
ehildren,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five;  ana  in  the  se- 
cond, to  authorixe  the  inhal>itants  of  any  district  so 
snppiledt  when  duly  convened  for  that  special  purpose, 
to  appropriate  so  much  of  the  library  fund  for  tlie  cur- 
rent year,  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  the  purchase  of 
maps,  globes,  black-teards  or  scientific  apparatus,  for 
the  use  of  the  school.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  ap- 
propriation, or  whenever  any  balance  remains  unappro- 
priated, the  library  money  or  such  unappropriated  ba- 
Unoe,  must  be  applied  to  the  parohasc  of  books;  and  in 


any  event,  the  money  must  be  expended  for  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  purposes,  on  or  before  the  first  dmw 
of  October  in  each  year.  It  is  respectfully  recommena- 
ed  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  which  are  al- 
ready supplied  with  the  requisite  number  of  books,  and 
of  others,  whenever  they  shall  reach  the  specified  num- 
ber, to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  thus  conferred 
upon  them,  to  supply  their  school  with  those  useful  ar- 
ticles of  scientific  apparatus  which  so  materially  con- 
duce to  the  Improvement  of  the  pupils.  Independentlv 
of  this  appropriation,  no  district  should  dispense  with 
a  black-board;  and  ii  suitable  maps,  globes  and  a  few 
of  the  more  simple  means  of  illustrating  the  elementa- 
ry truths  of  science,  can  be  superadded,  the  library  mo- 
ney for  two  or  three  years  cannot  perhaps  be  more  ad- 
vantageously appropriated.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
books  on  hand  can  be  generally  read;  and  such  addi- 
tions to  the  library  as  tne  growing  wants  and  increased 
intellisence  of  the  district  may  require,  can  then  be 
(torn  time  to  time  procured. 

The  convenience  and  accommodation  of  many,  if  not 
of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districta, 
would  be  essentially  promoted  by  placing  the  charge  of 
the  library,  temporarily,  withthe teacher,  durina  the 
term  of  his  or  her  employment,  and  depositinglt  in 
some  convenient  and  safe  place  In  the  school-house. 
This  arrangement  can  only  be  carried  into  effect,  b^ 
the  concurrence  of  the  trustees  and  librarian,  and  under 
their  supervision.  Generally,  the  teacher  not  being  an 
inhabitant  of  the  district,  cannot  be  chosen  librarian. 
But  where  the  trustees  and  librarian  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  teacher  and  in  the  safety  of  the  books, 
when  left  at  the  school-house,  they  will  find  this  ar- 
rangement in  many  respects  conducive  to  the  conveid- 
ence  of  the  district. 

Trustees  will  bear  In  mind  that  their  annual  reports 
are  hereafter  to  be  made  and  transmitted  to  the  town 
superintendent,  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of 
January:  and  that  in  addition  to  the  matters  now  re- 
quired by  law  to  entitle  them  to  their  distributive  share 
of  teadiers'  money,  they  are  to  report  that  no  school 
has  been  uught  for  more  than  one  month  in  their  dis- 
trict during  the  past  year  by  any  other  than  a  dolv 
qualified  teacher.  This  portion  of  the  rM»ort  can  eeai- 
W  be  interlined  in  the  appropriate  place  m  the  printed 
form.  This  reservation  of  one  month  ia  merely  nomi- 
nal, as  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  a  teacher  not 
duly  qualified,  will  be  employed  in  any  district  for  that 
length  of  time.  It  was  wsigned  to  meet  those  eaaee 
where,  notwithstanding  the  ntmoet  diligenoe  on  the 
part  of  trustees,  an  examination  of  the  teacher  em- 
ployed  by'  them,  cannot  be  Immediately  procured;  or 
where  for  any  reason,  it  has  been  found  necessary  or 
expedient  for  the  teacher  to  commence  and  continue  his 
term  for  a  few  weelu  without  obtaining  anch  eertifi- 
cate.  The  term  of  four  months  most,  however,  be  com- 
pleted after  obuining  such  certificate,  in  order  to  enti- 
tle the  district  to  iu  share  of  teachers'  money. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  department,  with  « 
view  to  the  statistical  Information  to  he  Uiid  before  the 
legislature  and  the  people,  to  be  accurately  aopriaed  of 
the  comparative  attendance  upon  the  schools,  on  the 
part  of  the  children  residing  in  the  district.  For  this 
purpose,  earnest  efforts  have  hitheno  been  made  to  pro- 
cure from  the  trustees  of  the  several  distri^s,  a  state- 
ment of  the  length  of  time  each  pupil  has  attended,  and 
the  number  who  have  attended  for  one,  two,  J^c,  np  to 
ten  and  twelve  months.  Bnt  notwithstanding  everf 
practicable  &cillty  to  oommunlcate  this  very  desirable 
information  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  trustees,  the 
department  has,  as  yet,  found  It  Impossible  to  procure 
it  with  any  approximation  to  accuracy.  Unwilling  to 
resort  to  the  harsh  measure  of  depriving  the  districts  of 
their  proportion  of  public  money  m  consequence  of  this 
deficiency  in  their  annual  reports,  the  soperintendent 
has  hitherto  listened  to  every  excuse,  for  the  omission 
to  comply  with  this  requisition,  in  the  reports  made 
the  present  year.  Hereafter  it  is  hoped  no  cause  of 
complaint  will  be  permitted  to  exist  ih  this  respect:  as 
the  share  of  public  teachers'  money  will  rigidly  be 
withheld  where  the  report  is  not  in  all  respects  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  and  the  requisitions  of  the  depart- 
ment in  pursuance  of  Uiw,  unless  iu  casea  where  the 
most  satisfactory  excuse  for  the  omission  can  be  ren- 
dered. The  teacher  should,  in  all  cases,  be  required 
by  the  trustees  to  keep  the  necessary  register  and  for- 
ni^it.  tocether  with  his  list  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

By  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  new  act,  it  is  provid- 
ed that  "  whenever  the  trustees  of  any  school  diatriet 
shall  discover  any  error  in  a  tax  list  or  rate  bill  made 
out  by  them  prior  to  the  expenditnie  of  the  amount 
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therela  dlivcted  to  be  rmited,  they  may  reftind  any 
amoont  improperlv  collected  on  such  tax  list  or  rate 
bill|  and  amend  ana  correct  such  tax  list  or  rate  bill}  in 
eoiiforniity  to  la\r  and  trbencTer  more  than  one  re* 
■eval  of  a  warrant  for  the  collection  of  any  tax  liet  or 
rate  biU|  may  become  necessary  in  any  district,  the 
trustees  may  make  such  further  renewal,  with  the 
written  appmatlon  of  the  town  superintendent  of  the 
town  hi  whtcb  the  school-bouse  of  said  district  shall  be 
located,  to  be  endorsed  opon  such  warrant.''  These 
prorisiona  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  application  to 
chis  department  for  either  of  the  objects  specified  in  this 
section:  and  authorize  one  renewal  of  a  school  district 
warrant,  by  the  tmstees,  on  their  own  authority  and  in 
their  discretion:  aAer  which  the  written  approbation 
of  the  town  superintendent  mast  be  obtained  to  any 
subsequent  renewal. 

It  ia  strongly  recommended  to  trustees,  to  exact  of  the 
collector  the  bond  required  to  be  given  by  him,  under 
the  106th  section  of  the  school  law,  whenever  any  war* 
rant  is  placed  in  his  hands.  This  practice  will  be  at- 
tended  with  very  little  trouble:  and  will  secure  the  dis- 
trict from  all  loss,  and  the  trustees  themselves  from 
personal  liaUUty,  in  many  instances.  It  will  also  se- 
cure the  prompt  collection  of  taxes  and  rate-bills,  and 
promote  system  and  regularity  in  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  district. 

In  their  orders  to  the  town  superintendent  for  the 
payment  of  imblic  money  to  teachers  employed  by  them, 
tmstees  will  specify  that  the  person  in  whose  favor  the 
order  is  drawn,  was  so  employed  by  them,  and  was  duly 
qualified  according  to  law. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  trus- 
tees, of  exempting  indigent  inhabitants  of  their  district 
from  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  of  portions  of  their 
rate  bills,  the  utmost  liberality  compatible  with  jus- 
tice to  the  district,  should  be  indulged.  Nothing  can 
be  more  at  variance  with  the  benign  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  school  laws  than  the  compnlsory  distress  and  sale 
of  articles  of  absolute  necessity  to  an  indigent  fiunily. 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfy Im  the  rate  bill  for  teachers' 
wages.  And  yet  eases  or  this  kind  are  frequently 
broocht  to  the  notice  of  the  department.  Every  rea- 
sonable Ikcility  should  be  afifarded  to  the  children  of 
the  poor,  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  blessio|8  and  ad- 
vantages of  elementary  instruction:  and  this  should 
oever  oe  pennitted  to  become  in  any  degree  burdensome 
to  their  parents.  Where  any  inhabitant  of  the  district 
in  indigent  circumstances  cannot  meet  the  rate  bill  for 
the  pavment  of  the  teachers'  wages  without  subjecting 
Uraseu  to  serious  embarrassment,  or  his  fkmily  to  sen- 
sible deprivation,  he  riiould  promptly  and  cheerfully  be 
exonerated.  A  just  feeling  of  pride  may  reasonably  be 
enacted  to  preclude  any  from  availing  themselves  of 
tm  exemption,  unless  under  the  pressure  of  absolute 
necessity;  and  occasional  abuses  m  the  privilege  so  ac- 
corded, are  productive  of  less  disastrous  results  than  a 
prevailiaf  impression  among  the  indigent  inhabitants 
•fa  district,  that  their  children  can  partake  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  common  school  education  only  at  a  burden- 
some charge  to  themselves,  and  by  a  sacrifice  of  the 
ordinary  necessities  and  comforts  of  their  fiunilies. 

Jpplieation  of  School  Money  raittd  by  or  be- 
longing to  a  toum. 

In  the  preoeding  instructions  to  superintendents  of 
common  schools,  (see  pages  114,  116,}  directions  are 
^ven  them  respectmg  the  money  whicm  towns  are  an- 
Prized  to  vote  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  in 
addition  to  that  raised  by  the  supervisors.  Some  em- 
barrassment has  arisen  respecting  the  application  of 
that  portion  of  the  monev  thus  raised  by  a  town,  which 
may  be  received  from  tne  collector  by  the  trustee  or 
trustees  of  a  joint  district,  a  portion  ot  which  is  within 
such  town,  and  the  residue  is  within  a  town  or  towns 
that  have  not  directed  a  similar  additional  sum  to  be 
raised.  It  must  be  supposed  that  the  tax,  when  voted 
by  a  town,  is  intended  tor  the  support  of  schools  there- 
la,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  principles  of  equity, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  should  be  obliged  to 
contribute  to  the  education  of  children  belonging  to 
other  towns.  The  superintendent  has  accordingly  de- 
cided that  when  any  portion  of  the  money;  voted  by  a 
town,  comes  to  the  hands  of  trustees  of  joint  districts, 
they  must  apply  it  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  scho- 
lars attending  tne  school,  who  belong  to  the  town  thus 
foting.  AAer  applyina  the  "  teachers'  money  "  receiv- 
ed from  the  town  superintendent,  which  was  apportioned 
by  the  State,  and  that  raised  by  the  supervisors,  under 
tne  general  law,  to  the  payment  of  the  teachers'^  wages, 
they  are  then  to  apply  the  portion  of  the  town  money 


received  by  the  trustees,  to  the  payment,  as  far  as  U 
will  £0,  of  the  amount  that  is  to  be  collected,  by  a  rate 
bill,  from  the  parents  of  the  scholars  attending  school, 
who  belong  to  the  town  that  raised  the  additional  sum. 
The  rate  bill,  for  teachers'  wages,  against  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  is  to  be  collected  precisely  in 
the  same  maimer  as  if  the  additional  sum  had  not  been 
raised. 

If  there  are  any  other  common  school  fbnds  belong- 
ing  to  the  town,  arising  from  their  poor  moneyS|  or 
from  their  gospel  and  school  lots,  any  portion  of  wnioh 
is  received  by  the  tmstees  of  a  joint  district,  they  are 
to  apply  such  portion  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  attending  the  school  belonging 
to  the  town  owning  such  ftind.  And  the  tmstees  should 
be  careful  not  to  apply  any  part  of  the  money  in  their 
hands,  coming  from  the  tax  voted  by  a  town,  or  f^om 
its  common  school  fUnd,  to  the  purchase  of  a  library, 
or  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools. 

Divieion  of  Teacher^  Money  into  poriione. 

By  subdivision  9  of  $  76.  (No.  103,)  tmstees  are  autho- 
rized **  to  divide  the  public  moneys  received  by  them, 
whenever  authorized  by  a  vote  of  their  district,  into 
not  exceeding  four  portions  for  each  year;  and  to  assign 
and  apply  one  of  such  portions  to  each  quarter  or  term, 
during  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  such  distria  for 
the  payment  of  the  teachers'  wa^s.  during  such  quar- 
ter or  term."  Where  no  action  is  had  on  the  suoieet 
by  the  district,  trustees  have  the  right  to  appropriate 
the  public  money  in  such  proportions  to  the  different 
terms  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  It  is  not  essential 
tliat  the  public  money  should  be  paid  exclusively  fbr 
services  rendered  during  the  year  m  which  it  is  receive 
ed:  if  the  whole  amount  received  be  "  applied  during 
the  year  to  the  payment  of  the  compensation  of  qualify 
ed  teachers,"  it* is  immaterial  whether  such  wages  were 
earned  wholly  during  that  year,  or  in  part  the  year  pro» 
vious.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  for  teachers  to 
commence  their  term  in  November  or  December,  and 
end  in  the  succeeding  spring:  and  there  is  no  impropri* 
ety  or  illegality  in  paying  tneir  wages  for  the  whole 
term,  whofly  or  in  part,  from  the  public  money  receivoi 
aAer  its  cloae. 

jieeount  Booki. 

Tmstees  are  reouired  by  ^  11  of  the  act  of  Bfay  96, 
1841,  (No.  193,)  to  keep  an  account  in  a  book  to  be  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  by  them,  from  time  to  time,  aa 
shall  be  necessary,  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out 
by  them,  in  their  official  capacity;  and  a  sutement  of 
all  moveable  property  belonging  to  the  district.  This 
account  and  statement  is  to  be  entered  at  large,  and 
signed  by  them,  at  or  before  each  annual  meeting  in 
their  district.  They  should  charae  themselves,  on  one 
imge,  with  the  whole  amount  of  money  received  by 
them,  either  froiQ  the  town  superintendent,  on  tax  lists 
or  rate  bills,  specifying  particularly  the  source  whence 
derived,  and  the  time  when  received;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site page  credit  themselves  with  the  respective  expendi- 
tures and  payments,  specifying  particularly  to  whom, 
when  paid,  and  for  what  purpose,  and  referring  to  the 
proper  vouchers  on  file,  whenever  practicable.  On  an- 
other page  they  should  make  an  accurate  inventory  of 
all  the  moveable  property  belonging  to  the  district, 
snch  as  the  library  of  the  district,  stating  the  number 
of  volumes,  and  their  condition,  and  giving  a  cataloj^ 
of  the  books,  wherever  a  general  reference  cannot  pro*- 
perly  be  made,  as  to  the  let,  9nd,  8d,  Ac,  series  orthe 
Harper  Librarv,  or  Nos.  I,  9,  8,  itc.,  of  the  Harper  Li- 
brary or  Family  Library,  iu.  ^.,  and  the  Airniturei 
appendage*  and  apparatus  of  the  school  room,  specify- 
ing each  article.  The  whole  to  be  followed  by  a  certi- 
ficate in  the  following  form: 

We,  the  subscribers,  Tmstees  of  District  No-  in  the 
town  of  Trenton,  do  hereby  ceriify  that  the  pree^ding. 
from  page  to  page  inclusive,  contains  a  true  and 
accurate  account  of  all  the  moneys  received  by  ne,  fof 
the  use  of  said  district,  and  of  the  expenditure  thereof: 
and  a  correct  statement  and  inventoiy  of  all  the  move- 
able property  belonging  to  said  district. 

Dated  this      day  of       18 

AB,> 

C  D,  >  Trustees. 

Thi  calling  of  jinnual  and  Special  Meetimge, 

Trustees  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  of  the 
inhabiunts  of  their  district  liable  to  pay  taxes,  when- 
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•▼er  they  ■h«U  deem  it  necesMiy  and  proper.  This 
power  should  be  liberally  exercised  for  the  beoefli  of 
the  district ;  and  special  meetings  should  be  called  by 
the  trustees,  whenever  requested  for  a  proper  and  le- 
gitimate purpose,  by  a  respectable  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. Tne  trustees  should  act  as  a  board,  whenever 
such  meetings  are  directed  to  be  called ;  and  they  or  a 
majoniy  of  them,  when  all  have  been  notified,  may  re- 
quire  the  cleric  of  the  district,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing,  to  give  the  necessary  notices  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  o^ect  of  the  meeting  should  in  all  cases  be  speci- 
fied in  the  notice.  Where  there  is  no  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict, or  he  is  absent  or  incapable  of  acting,,  any  one  of 
the  trustees,  designated  by  the  board,  may  give  the  no- 
tices. ...  .... 

Where  the  time  for  holding  the  annual  meetmg  has 
for  any  reason  passed,  without  the  election  of  officers, 
and  neither  the  clerk  nor  acting  trustees  give  the  ne- 
cessary notices  for  a  special  meeting  authorized  by 

18.  (No.  81,)  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  any  in- 
.jbitant  of  the  district,  qualified  to  vote,  is  authorized 
by  6  17  of  the  net  of  May  26,  1841,  (No.  79.)  to  notify 
such  meeting  in  the  manner  provided  by  law|  in  ca»e  of 
the  formation  of  a  new  district. 

jSsgettment  and  Collection  of  District  Taxes. 

This  duty  is  one  of  the  moat  diflicolt  and  perplexing 
devolved  upon  trustees ;  requiring  for  its  proper  and 
legal  exercise,  a  strict  conformity  to  the  statutes  in 
form  as  well  as  substance.  A  careful  examination  and 
collation  of  their  various  provisions  in  this  respect  be- 
comes indispensable.  Any  departure  from  the  specific 
directions  tnus  given,  is  almost  sure  to  subject  the 
trustees  to  serious  personal  liability,  for  whicn  no  in> 
demuity  is  provided,  as  well  as  to  Cause  embarrass- 
ment and  confusion  in  the  afiairs  of  the  district  gene- 
rally. In  order  to  enable  them  to  execute  this  portion 
of  their  duties  with  accuracy  and  ease,  the  several 
steps  of  the  process  will  be  distinctly  and  particularly 
pointed  out;  and  such  directions  given^  as  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prevent  all  liability  to  error  in  its  future  per- 
formance. 

1.  General  Provisions. 

The  aeneral  duty  of  trustees  under  this  bead  is  com- 
prised in  the  3d  and  4th  subdivisions  of  ^  76,  (No.  lai,) 
and  Is  as  follows:  <<  To  make  out  a  tax  list  of  every 
district  tax  voted  by  any  such  meeting,  (special,  an- 
nual or  adjourned,)  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
taxable  inhabitants  residing  in  the  district  at  the  time 
of  making  out  the  list,  and  the  amount  of  tax  payable 
by  each  inhabitant  set  opposite  to  his  name ;  to  annex 
to  such  tax  list  a  warrant  directed  to  the  collector  of 
the  district,  for  the  collection  of  the  sums  in  such  list 
mentioned,  with  five  cents  on  each  dollar  thereof  for 
his  fees. 

2.  Tax  listf  token  to  be  made  out. 

By  k  83»  (No.  120.)  <<  Every  district  tax  shall  be  asses- 
sed, and  the  tax  list  thereof  be  made  out  by  the  trustees, 
within  one  month  after  the  district  meeting  in  which 
the  tax  shall  have  been  voted.*' 

The  reason  of  this  provision  is  obvious.  The  inhabi- 
tants and  property  oif  school  districts  are  constantly 
changing;  and  where  a  tax  is  voted  for  a  specific  pur- 

Kse,  it  should  be  assessed  only  upon  those  for  whose 
nefit  it  was  voted.  While  the  statute  should  there- 
fore be  strictly  complied  with,  whenever  it  can  be,  yet 
if  a  literal  compliance  is  prevented  by  accident  or  un- 
avoidable circumstances,  the  list  may  be  made  out  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  tbe  month  or  thirty  days ;  as  the 
statute  is  supposed  to  be  directory,  and  similar  to  that 
in  the  case  of  the  People  vi.  Allen.  6  Wendell,  486. 
The  resulations  of  the  Superintendent,  on  appeals, 
have  allowed  thirty  days  within  which  any  person  ag- 
grieved,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  any  dis- 
trict meeting,  may  appeal :  and,  as  will  hereafter  be 
teen,ttwenty  days'  notice  is  required  to  be  given  by  the 
trnstees,  in  case  a  reduction  is  claimed,  or  an  original 
aaaessment  becomes  necessary.  In  the  first  case,  if  a 
eopy  of  the  appeal  be  served  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
tbe  month,  and  before  the  trustees  have  made  their  as- 
sessment, the  time,  during  which  snch  appeal  is  pend- 
ing, is  not  to  be  computed  as  part  of  tbe  month  within 
which  the  tax  list  Is  to  be  made  out,  as  the  service 
operates  as  a  stay  of  all  proceedings  m  any  way  relat- 
ing to  or  consequent  upon  the  act  complained  or.  Still 
the  assessment  when  made  out,  must  have  reference 
to  the  property  of  the  district,  as  it  existed  at  the  expi- 


ration of  the  month.  In  the  second  ease,  the  trustees 
must  make  out  their  tax  list  within  the  month,  although 
they  may  not  be  able  finally  to  complete  it.  They 
should  however,  within  the  first  ten  days  after  the 
meeting  at  which  the  tax  is  voted,  make  out  their  as- 
sessment; so  that  if  a  reduction  is  claimed,  or  an  orifri- 
nal  VHlnation  is  found  to  be  necessary,  they  can  give 
the  twenty  days'  notice  required  by  law,  and  complete 
their  list  by  the  expiration  of  the  month. 

Errors  in  tax  lists  and  rate  bills  have  often  been  dia- 
covered  after  they  were  made  out.  If  discovered  with- 
in a  month  from  the  time  the  tax  was  voted,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  collected,  the  trustees  may  recall  tbemy 
correct  the  error,  and  redeliver  them  to  the  c<illector. 
But  after  the  expiration  of  tbe  month,  and  after  any 
tax  had  been,  in  whole  or  in  part  collected,  they  did 
not,  previously  to  the  act  of  1839,  possess  the  power  of 
correction.  In  consequence  they  were  exposed  to  prose- 
cutions for  slight  and  accidental  errors  which  might 
have  been  easily  corrected  by  parties  who  did  not  choose 
to  take  the  more  convenient  and  summary  mode  of  ap- 
pealmg  to  tbe  Superintendent.  This  is  now  efiectualiy 
remedied  by  $  6  of  the  act  referred  to,  (No.  134,)  by 
which  trnstees  may  ''correct  and  amend  errors  in  making 
out  any  lax  list  or  rate  bill,  and  may  refund  to  any  per- 
son any  sum  improperly  collected  in  consequence  of 
such  error.''  By  availing  themselves  of  this  provision, 
trustees  may  now  protect  themselves  from  vexatious 
suits.  They  need  not  wait  for  an  appeal  by  the  person 
complaining,  but  as  soon  as  they  hear  of  any  complaint, 
they  should  investigate  the  case,  and  if  they  entertain 
any  doubt,  they  may  apply  at  once  to  tbe  county  Su- 
perintendent. They  sooold  state  all  the  facts  as 
strongly  against  themselves  as  they  exist  in  trnth,  and 
should  verify  their  statement  by  oath.  They  will 
then  possess  the  requisite  authority  to  correct 
the  error,  if  there  be  one  in  law  or  in  (act,  and  to 
make  out  a  new  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  if  the  case  require 
it,  and  also  to  refund  any  tax  improperly  collected. 

3.  How  J  and  upon  whom  to  be  assessed^  and  for 

what  properly. 

T<  ustees  are  required  by  f  19  of  the  act  of  May  96, 
1841,  (No.  107,)  to  apportion  taxes  **  on  all  taxable  In- 
habitants of  the  district,  or  corporations  holding  pro- 
perty therein."  This  provision  includes,  of  course, 
all  actual  residents  of  the  district;  and  is  extended  by 
^  77  (No.  116,)  to  '*  every  person  owning  or  holding  any 
real  property  within  any  school  district,  who  shall  im- 
prove and  occupy  the  same  by  his  agent  or  servant; 
whether  he  resides  in  the  distnct  or  not."  They  are 
also  to  apportion  taxes  <<  upon  all  real  estate  lying 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  district,  the  owners  of 
which  shall  be  non-residents,  and  which  shall  be  liable 
to  taxation  lor  town  or  county  purposes,  and  shall  be 
situated  within  three  miles  of  the  site  of  the  school 
house  in  snch  district."  This  inclwles  uncultivated 
and  unimproved  lands  owned  by  non-residents,  and 
situated  in  the  district ;  and  is  an  extension  of  tbe 
power  given  by  ^  88  [76]  of  the  old  act,  which  limited 
the  lands  of  non*resiaents,  subject  to  taxation,  to  those 
which  were  actually  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  trns- 
tees may,  in  their  discretion,  omit  to  assess  any  tract 
or  parcel  of  unoccupied  non-resident  land  in  their  dis- 
trict, where  the  proportionof  thetax,  payable  therefor, 
would  not  amount  to  fifty  cents.  This  provision  is  in- 
serted to  save  the  trouble  of  tbe  subsequent  proceed- 
ings rendered  necessary  in  such  cases,  where  so  small 
a  sum  only  can  be  finally  collected. 

The  apportionment  is  also  to  be  made  according  to 
the  valuations  of  the  taxable  property  which  shall  be 
owned  or  possessed  by  them,  [the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  Ac.  as  aforesaid,]  at  the  time  of  making  out 
snch  list;  within  snch  district,  or  rartly  within  snch 
district,  and  partly  in  an  adjoining  district. 

Taking  these  provisions  together,  the  followiig  gene- 
ral prineiples  may  be  deduced : 

1.  All  the  actual  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  to  be 
taxed  for  the  whole  property .  real  and  personal,  owned 
or  held  by  them  within  the  district.  Executors  and  ad- 
ministrators having  in  their  possession  or  under  their 
control  the  property  of  their  testator  or  intestate,  with- 
in the  district,  are  taiable  therefor,  in  their  represen- 
tative capacity,  as  executors.  &c. 

9.  They  are  also  taxable  for  any  real  property  owned 
by  them,  lying  partly  within  such  district  and  partly 
in  an  adjoining  district— that  is,  for  such  property  as 
at  the  time  of  making  out  the  tax  list  is  owned  by  them 
and  intersected  by  the  boundaries  of  the  district.  In 
this  respect  the  old  law  is  not  substantially  altered. 
Nor  is  It  in  any  sense  material  when  the  titk  of  the 
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ibar  ihall  aei  down  Ihe  valuation  of  aucb  quanliir : 

"  B.  IT  iDch  quantilT  be  a  foil  lot,  il  ib^l  be  deil|- 
naled  bj  tbe  number  alone ;  if  il  he  a  part  of  a  lot,  Iba 
pan  muit  be  deilgnaled  by  bauudariei,  orloaome  oiher 
war,  b;  wbich  ii  mar  be  knonn. 

<'  i  M.  If  the  land  ao  to  be  asMiied  be  a  iraci  which 


"  1.  Ther  iball  enter  in  ibel 

SsSsSrS 

ier.'?d"c^?fr"i 

TiJad,  or  thai  the 
of  Ibe.ubdlvlalo 

").  ^iheqnamltriobea. 
ioch  a  deatrfpijon  br  In  ni 
aufficleut ;  but  if  a  pan  onlr 
pan  or  ihe  part  001  liable. 

I  11  talDmed  br  11 
>f  the  proper!] 


with  llie  iScrip- 

..of  Ihl 

:d  for  thi 


_.  ._.   .  .1,  logelher  with  an  affidatil  of  the 

h«l  of  non-pnTmem,  aod  of  due  diligence  ha  '  ' 

randereil  witd  Ibe  orlfioal  tax  li>t,  cenifr  td 
-' ■■  '■    logathar  with  Ihe  collt 


J,  (No- 


.nlflca" 


W^' 


I,  (No,  11!)    Such  counti   Irei 
Dont,  affldaTlt  and  cenidcnle 


4.  Vatuatitmnif  proptTty,hovi  atctrtaintd,  and 
modt  of  procitdtng  tcAm  reduction  u  claimtd. 
The  laluallona  of  talabla  plopertj  art  lo  be  aicet- 
alflcd  aa  fir  as  poiiible  from  ihc,  Uit  aiiCBimeni  roll 


night  re 


aid  of  tb 


lo  the  maklnt  oT  a 
,.  _r,.icable  to  Irnaleea 
alieadron  file  Ihe  Irua- 
— '-  '--crlplion- 


(No.117.) 


e  Ihe  tl 


.    iTS, 


roll  of  Ihe  1 


Accotdlnl  to  Ihe  opinion  of  tbe  inprema  eonri  II 
Wendell,  S,  the  roll  li  than  lo  be  deemed  eompleli 
:  lo  Ihit  the  tinateei  may  uM  II  ai  Ibe  bails  of  Iheir  I 
;liil.  II  ia  true  that  it  maTaflerward.  be  altered  br  I 
I  board  of  iuptrTiaoii,  by  mcreaaing  or  diminiabing  i 
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habitants  of  tbe  samt  town,  ao  that  an  aaMstment  ap- 
portioned on  either  roll  would  be  the  same,  ao  far  as 
the  real  estate  is  concerned.  Should  the  proportions  be 
▼aried  when  real  and  personal  estates  are  assessed  to 
the  same  person,  yet  under  the  decision  referred  to,  the 
t9x  list  made  out  upon  the  assessment  roll  as  complet* 
ed  by  the  assessors  before  any  variation  made  by  the  su- 
pervisors would  be  valid.  If  any  change  is  made  by 
them,  a  subsequent  tax  list  should  vary  also  in  the 
same  particulars.  Generally,  the  roll  completed  by 
the  assessors  will  be  a  gtiide.  but  the  trustees  can  not 
be  safe  without  recurring  to  the  roll  after  its  correcti<ni 
by  the  supervisors)  as  it  has  been  held  by  the  supreme 
court  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  and  in  other  cases, 
that  if  the  tax  list  is  made  upon  an  assessment  roll  that 
is  not  the  last  valid  one,  the  trustees  will  be  personally 
liable. 

The  question  is  often  raised  how  laTf  and  to  what  ex* 
tent,  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the  town  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  valuations  of  trustees  in  levying  taxes.  It  is 
to  be  adopted  as  the  sole  guide,  where  a  valuation  has 
actually  been  made  by  the  assessors  on  property,  the 
condition  of  which  remains  substantially  the  same. 
Bnt  where  improvements  have  been  made  on  real  es- 
tate which  has  thereby  actually  been  enhanced  in  value 
since  the  last  assessment  roll  was  completed,  or  where 
any  material  change  has  occurred  in  the  situation  of 
the  property,  it  is  obvious  that  the  last  assessment  roll 
ceases  to  be  a  standard  of  valuation.  So,  where  an  in- 
habitant acquires  or  parts  with  personal  property, 
since  the  assessoAent  roll  was  made  out.  And  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  trustees  are  bound  to  follow  the  last 
assessment  roll  as  far  as  nossible,  only  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  valuations  of  property.  Where  it  has 
changed  hands,  they  are  to  put  the  assessment  to  the 
present  owner,  adopting  the  valnation  of  the  town  as- 
sessors, where  for  instance  one  inhabitant  sells  his 
farm  to  another,  the  trustees  in  levying  a  tax  are  to  as- 
sess the  (arm  to  the  vendee,  at  the  valuation  of  the  town 
assessors,  where  no  substantial  improvement  enhan- 
cing its  vale  has  occurred  in  the  mean  time,  reduciiig 
if  the  circumstances  require  it,  the  valuation  of  his 
personal  property,  by  the  amount  paid  or  secured  to  be 
paid  as  consideration  money  of  the  purchase,  and  in 
creasing  by  the  same  amoimt,  the  valuation  oi  the  per 
sonal  estate  of  the  vendor.  In  either  of  these  cases 
however,  as  an  original  valuation  by  the  trustees  in 
part  would  become  necessary,  the  proceedings  prescrib- 
ed by  $  80  (No.  118,)  would  be  reouisite.  But  where  a 
mere  exchange  of  real  estate  is  effected,  no  change  in 
the  valuations  should  be  made,  unless  in  the  cases 
above  specified,  of  substantial  improvements  or  alter- 
ations, the  names  of  the  respective  persons  liable,  only, 
requiring  to  be  changed. 


lere  a  reduction  is  diily  claimed,  and  where,for  any 
reason,  the  valuation  ot  taxable  property  can  not 
be  ascertained  from  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the 
town,  the  trustees  are  reguired  by  §  60,  (No.  1 18,)  to  'As- 
certain the  true  value  of  the  propertv  to  be  taxed  from 
the  best  evidence  in  their  power,  giving  notice  to  the 
persons  interested,  and  proceeding  m  the  same  manner 
as  the  town  assessors  are  required  by  law  lo  proceed 
in  the  valuation  of  taxable  property.''  The  proceed- 
ings to  be  had  in  such  cases  art  specifically  and  parti- 
cularly pointed  out  in  the  extract  from  the  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  the  assessment  of  taxes,  pages  80 
and  81  ante,  to  wbieh  the  attention  of  the  trustees  is  re- 
ferred. Substituting  the  word  "  trustees"  for  "  asses- 
sors,''wherever  it  occurs,  the  dire^ons  there  given 
will  afford  a  perfect  guide  In  all  proceedings  under  sec- 
tion 80.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Superintendent,  p. 
S19,  Decisions,  &c  that  the  notice  may  be  given  oj 
posting  It  in  three  public  olaces.  It  is  to  be  given  in  all 
cases  of  variation  from  the  town  assessment  roll. 

5.  Tax  for  building  School' Houte. 

By  &  81,  (No.  119,)  the  trustees,  in  assessing  a  tax 
for  bnildiitg  a  school-house,  are  to  exempt  any  person 
set  off  to  their  district'  without  his  consent,  (rom  any 
other  district,  within  four  years  preceding  the  assess- 
ment of  sQeh  tax.  who  shall  have  actually  paid  with- 
in that  period,  in  the  district  from  wnicn  he  was 
taken  under  a  lawful  assessment  therein,  a  district  tax 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  burden  of  proof  in  this  case 
undoubtedly  rests  with  the  persons  claiming  the  exemp- 
tion, as  the  trustees  can  have  no  ofllcial  knowledge  of 
the  fhct. 

6.    When  taxu  may  b$  impoted  by   Truttees 
without  being  $peeifically  voted. 
By  ^  14  of  the  act  of  1841,  (No.  It7.)  *•  When  the  Uus. 


tees  of  any  school  district  are  required  or  authorlied  by 
law;  or  by  vote  of  their  district,  to  incur  any  expense 
for  such  district,  and  when  any  expenses  incurred  by 
lhem»  are  made  by  express  provision  of  law  a  charge 
upon  such  district,  they  may  raise  the  amount  thereof 
by  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  definite  sum  to  be 
raised  had  been  voted  by  a  district  meeting,  and  the 
same  shaU  be  collected  and  paid  over  in  the  same  num- 
ner." 

When  town  snperintendents  of  common  schools  have 
ascertained  the  proportion  belonging  to  a  new  district 
of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  one  from  which  it 
was  wholly  or  in  pan  formed,  the  trustees  of  such  last 
mentioned  district  are  required  by  ^  69,  (No.  94,)  to  le- 
vy* raise  and  collect  such  proportion,  with  the  fees  for 
collection,  upon  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  their  dis- 
trict "  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  au- 
thorised by  a  vote  of  their  district  for  the  building  of 
a  school-hoese:"  and  when  collected,  to  pay  over  the 
amount  to  the  trustees  of  the  new  district  <*  to  be  ap- 
plied by  them  towards  procuring  a  school-house  for 
their  district;  and  the  moneys  so  paid  to  the  new  dis- 
trict shall  be  allowed  to  the  credit  of  the  inhabitants  , 
who  were  taken  from  the  former  district,  in  reduction 
of  any  tax  that  may  be  imposed  for  erecting  a  school- 
bouse."  That  portion  of  the  moneys  so  paid  arising 
from  the  valuation  of  the  district  library  can  only  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  or  in  reduction  of 
anV  tax  that  may  be  imposed  for  their  purchase. 

The  amount  so  raised  is  to  be  allowed  only  **  to  the 
credit  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  taken  from  the 
former  district."  It  can  not  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
their  grantees,  assignees  or  successors,  in  case  they 
subsequently  remove  out  of  the  district  before  an  op- 

Krtunity  is  afforded  for  its  application  in  their  own  be- 
If;  and  in  such  eases  it  must  of  necessity  be  applied 
to  the  general  purposes  for  which  taxes  are  raised. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  proportion 
is  only  to  be  ascertained  and  raised  in  the  case  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  district;  and  that  the  provision  io 
question  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  annexatioa 
of  inhabitants,  with  or  without  their  consent,  from  one 
existing  district  to  another. 

Bj  ^  4of  the  act  of  1841,  (No.  96,)  "  in  cases  where 
by  the  dissolving  a  district,  its  school  house,  or 
other  property,  shall  be  annexed  to,  or  included  in, 
another  district,  the  town  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  by  whose  orders  such  dissolution  wae 
effected,  shaU  appraise  snch  property  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law  in  cases  of  the  creation  of  new  dis- 
tricts; and  the  proportions  assigned  to  the  inhabitants 
of  such  dissolved  district  who  are  not  annexed  to  the 
district  which  includes  the  school  bouse  or  other  pro- 
perty, shall  be  raised  by  the  trustees  of  such  last  men- 
tioned district,  and  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the 
district  to  which  such  inhabitants  are  annexed,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  case  of  the  creation  of  a  new  dis- 
trict, and  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose." 

By  HI  of  the  act  of  1841.  (No.  1S2,)  the  trustees  are 
required  to  purchase  two  buink  books,  for  the  purpose 
specified  in  that  section,  and  by  sub.  1  of  $  74  (No.  103,) 
a  book  is  to  be  provided  for  recording  the  proceedings 
of  the  district.  The  trustees  will  be  justified  in  impo- 
sing a  tax,  or  adding  to  the  amount  of  any  voted  by  the 
district,  for  the  expense  of  these  books. 

They  are  also  to  impose  a  tax  for  the  deficiency  of 
teachers'  wages,  occasioned  by  the  exemption  of  indi- 
gent pupils,  as  explained  in  the  remarks  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

7.  Form  of  a  Dietrict  Tax  List  to  raise  any 
tax  voted  or  charged  on  a  District  f  and  of  a 
Warrant  for  its  collection. 

List  of  Taxes  apportioned  by  the  Trustees  of  Dis- 
trict No.  in  the  town  of  Trenton,  on  the  taxable  ilk- 
habitants  of  said  district,  and  corporations  holding 
Property  therein,  and  upon  real  esUte  lying  within  the 
oundaries  of  such  district,  the  owners  of  which  are 
non-residents  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
sum  of  laid  and  charged  on  the  said  district, 

according  to  law. 


Names  of  inhabitants  and 
corporations. 


James  Thomas, 

The  President,  Directors  and  Company 

of  the  Bank  of  Utica, 

Jsmes  Thomas,  executor  of  the  estate 

of  John  Thomas,  deceased, 


Amount  of 
taxes. 


I 


96  00 
60  00 
AO  00 


or  THE    STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 
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St^ment  and  deseription  of  nnoccupud  and 
unimproved  Lands  of  non'residents  of  said 
disiriei,  upon  v>hieh  a  tax  has  been  imposed 
as  above  stated. 


So.  And  deacriptioB  of  lots 
aad  parts  of  lota. 


lU  ■  c — 

^*i  «  a 

5*^3  o 


No.  17, < 

Sombwest  quarter  of  lot 
No.  93,  ••••...• 

Tract  not  sobdiYided,  •• 

Trtcti  the  iniMliTiBioB  of 
wktch  «aooot  be  ascer- 
tained, bounded  North 
by  lot  No.  17,  booth  by 
norib  line  of  ▲.  B.  East 
by  lot  lA,  and  west  by 
town  line, •• 


10  acres. 


6 


u 
u 


I* 


S 


J$'ib09 

6  00 
10  00 


41 


•0  7A 

0  00 
0  «9| 


u 


To  the  Collector  of  Scbool  District  No.  in  the< 
town  of  Trenton,  in  the  county  of  Oneida. 

You  are  faerebj  commanded  to  collect  from  each  of 
the  taxable  inhabitants  and  corporations  named  in  the 
tbrefoins  list,  and  of  the  owners  of  the  real  estate  de- 
scribed tberein,  (he  several  sums  mentioned  in  the  last 
column  of  the  said  list,  opposite  to  the  persons  and 
corporations  so  named,  and  to  the  several  tracta  of 
land  so  described,  together  with  five  cents  on  each  dol- 
lar thereof  for  your  fees;  and  in  case  any  person,  upon 
whom  such  tax  Is  imposed,  shall  neglect  or  remse  to 
pay  the  same,  you  are  to  levy  the  same  by  distress  and 
Mle  of  the  goods  and  chatties  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion so  taxed,in  the  same  manner  as  on  warrants  issued 
by  the  board  of  Supervisors  to  the  Collectors  of  towns; 
and  you  are  to  make  a  return  of  this  warrant  within 
thirty  days  aAer  the  delivering  thereof  tovoo;  and 
within  that  time  to  ray  over  all  moneys  collected  by 
virtue  hereof  to  the  Trustees  of  the  said  district,  some 
or  one  ol  tbemj  and  if  any  tax  on  the  real  estate  of  a  non- 
resident mentioned  in  the  said  list  shall  be  unpaid  at 
the  time  when  you  are  required  to  return  this  warrant, 
yon  are  to  deliver  to  the  Trustees  of  the  said  district 
an  account  thereof,  aooording  to  law. 

Oiven  under  our  hands  this  day  of         in  the 

year  one  thousand  eight  farnndred  aikd  forty 

A.  B.) 

C.  D.  >  Tru$t^$. 
E   F.  J 

By  }  99  of  the  act  of  184l2^(No.  10ft,)  It  is  not  neces- 
sary tor  the  trustees  to  affix  their  seals  to  any  war- 
rant. 

8.  RenevDol  of  Warra^s. 

By  ^  89,  (No.  ISS,)  the  tmslees  are  expressly  autho- 
rized to  renew  a  warrant  against  any  delinquent  per- 
aoo  once:  but  in  analogy  to  a  decision  of  the  supreme 
court,  relating  to  warrants  /or  fite  collection  oi  town, 
and  county  taxes,  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  warrant 
issued  by  trustees  of  sohool  districts  could  not  be  re- 
newed more  than  once.  This  has  been  remedied  by  the 
«th  section  of  the  act  of  1839,  f  No.  134.)  They  may 
now  be  renewed  as  oden  as  may  oe  necessary,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  town  superintendent,  but  not  other- 
wise. Applications  for  such  approbation  musisute 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  and  the  reason  why  the 
warrant  has  not  been  colIecied|  and  must  be  verified 
t>y  oath.  Such  renewal  may  be  in  the  following  form, 
endorsed  on  the  warrant: 

We  hereby  renew  the  within  warrant,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  town  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
Ihis  day  (tf  184  A.  B. ) 

C  D.  >  TTuUsn$, 
E.  F.) 

IV.  Duties  of  Trustees  in  relation  to  the 
purchase,  custody  and  sale  of  School 
Houses  and  Sites,  the  repair  of  such 
houses,  and  furnishing  them  with  ne- 
cessary fuel  and  appendages. 

1 .  Purchase  and  custody  of  School  Houses. 
By  stib.  ft,  of  ^  7ft,  (No.  lOt,)  trustees  of  school  dis- 


tricts are  vested  with  full  and  ample  powers  for  carry- 
ing out  the  vote  of  the  district,  for  the  procurement  of 
a  site  and  building,  by  hiring  or  purchasing,  and  for 
furnishing  and  repairing  the  school  house;  and  by  sub- 
6,  of  the  same  section,  they  are  "  to  have  the  custody 
and  safe  keeping  of  the  district  school  house." 

Questions  have  frequentl/  arisen,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  power  conferred  by  this  last  subdivision;  and  to 
what  uses  the  school  house  should  be  confined  by  the 
trustees. 

The  general  principle  in  relation  to  Questions  of  this 
nature  arising  m  the  several  sohool  cnstricts,  is  this: 
that  it  b  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  exercise  such  a 
general  supervision  over  the  care  and  manaaemeol  of 
the  district  school  house,  as  that  the  instruction  of  pu- 
pils in  the  school  shaU  not  be  embarrassed  by  any  use 
of  the  house  other  than  fur  school  purposes;  and  thai 
the  property  of  the  district,  and  the  furniture,  books, 
and  papers  belonging  to  the  school,  or  the  pupils  shall 
not  be  injured  or  destroyed.  Any  use  of  toe  house  in 
subordination  to  these  restrictions,  and  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  main  purposes  for  which  it  was  deugned, 
must  be  le(\  to  the  determination  and  pleasure  of  those 
to  whom  it  belongs,  whose  wishes  and  directions  In 
this  respect,  the  trustees  are  bound  to  carry  out.  The 
school  house  is  the  property  of  the  district  and  sntnect 
to  its  control,  within  the  limitations  of  the  law.  The 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected  roust  be  pursued,  and 
notUns  can  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  that.  But 
when  that  purpose  is  aocoroplished,  there  Is  neither 
reason  nor  law.  for  prohibiting  its  application  to  any 
object  of  social  or  moral  Imp? ovement  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  may  sanction.  Ui>on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  limitation  re- 
ferred to,  it  may  be  used  out  of  school  hours,  and  when 
not  wanted  for  any  district  purpose,  for  religious 
meetings.  Sundi^  schools,  lecturesi  debating  societies, 
or  any  other  moral,  lil«raryoi  usetnl  purpose,  with  the 
approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  district  and  the  cmi- 
sent  of  the  trustees,  or  any  two  of  (Stem. 

2.  Sale  of  School  House  and  Site. 

A  very  important  branch  of  tlie  duties  incumbent  up- 
on trustees,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  disposition  of 
the  school  house  and  site,  when  no  loMer  required  for 
district  Durposes.  By  §  4,  of  chap.  44,  ofthe  laws  of  1881, 
(No.  88,)  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  authorized, 
whenever  the  site  ofthe  school  house  has  been  legally 
changed,  to  direct  the  sale  of  the  former  sue,  together 
with  the  buildings  and  appurtenances,  or  any  part 
thereof,  at  such  price,  and  upon  such  terms  as  they 
shall  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  district  In  this 
the  trustees  act  merely  as  the  ministerial  oSioers  ofthe 
district,  and  are  bouna  to  carry  out  the  directioas  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  are  to  execute  theneoessuj 
conveyances  to  the  purchaser;  and  when  a  credit  is  d^ 
rected  to  be  g^n  for  any  portion  of  the  consideration 
money,  they  are  to  take,  in  their  corporate  name,  such 
security,  by  bond  and  mortgage  or  otherwise,  as  they 
may  think  proper;  to  hold  the  same  as  a  corporation, 
ana  account  to  their  successors;  and  they  are  also  au- 
thorised, in  tlieir  name  of  office  to  sue  for  and  recover 
the  moneys  due  and  unpaid  upon  any  security  so  taken 
by  them,  or  their  predecessors,  with  mterest  aod  costs. 
They  are  by  $  ft,  of  the  same  act,  (No.  89,)  to  apply  the 
moneys  arising  from  such  sale  to  the  expenses  incurred 
in  procuring  a  new  site,  and  in  removing  or  erfcting  a 
scbool  house,  so  far  as  such  application  shall  be  neces- 
sary. 

By  $  4  of  Chan.  808  of  Laws  of  188ft,  (No.  90,)  true- 
tees  are  vested  with  the  necessary  power  to  sell  and 
convey  the  old  site,  whenever  a  new  one  has  been 
legally  selected  upon  such  terms  as  they  shall  deem 
advantageous  to  the  district.  This  provision  is  some- 
what repugnant  to  that  in  No.  68,  and  would  seem  to 
give  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  school  house  to  the 
trustees  absolutely,  without  a  vote  itf  the  district.  But 
on  the  principle  oi  construing  statutes  on  the  same 
subject  so  as  to  give  effect  to  each,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  better  course  would  be  for  the  trustees  to  execute 
this  power  only  when  the  district  has  not  expressed  its 
will  on  the  subject. 

By  $  3  of  the  act  of  1841,  No.  (9ft,)  <<  Whenever  two 
or  more  districts  or  parts  of  districts  shall  be  united, 
and  there  shall  be  more  than  one  school  house  in  such 
new  or  altered  district,  the  trustees  of  such  district 
may  sell  the  site  and  buildings  thereon,  of  either  or 
both  the  school  houses  situated  in  such  new  district.'' 

3.  Modes  of  providing  Fuel. 

There  are  three  modes  of  providing  fuel  for  the  use 
of  school  districts.    1st.  By  a  specific  tax  lor  that  pur- 
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po»e«  to  be  ? oted  by  the  iDbabitants:  9d.  Wliere  this 
mode  is  not  adupt<>dj  the  trostees  are  directed  by  ^  80| 
(iNo.  1-^4,)  to  determine  the  proportioa  which  every  per> 
Hon  sending  children  to  school  sbal)  be  liable  to  provide, 
according  to  the  number  sent  by  eacbi  exempting  indi- 
gent persons:  and  3d.  "If  any  person  liable  to  provide 
such  fuel,  shall  omit  to  provide  the  same,  on  notice 
from  any  one  of  such  trustees,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  trustees  to  furnish  such  fuel,  and  to  charge  the 
person  so  in  default,  the  value  of,  or  amount  paid 
for,  the  fuel  furnished,''  $  86,  (No.  195,)  and  to  add  tach 
amouni  to  his  rate-bill,  or  prosecute  for  and  collect 
the  sime.    $  S7,  (No.  126.) 

Trustees  should  see  that  the  respective  proportions 
of  fuel  are  promptly  furnished  by  ihe  inhabitants,  or 
the  amount  due,  on  neglect,  promptly  collected^ 

The  statute  U8"s  the  term  **  fuel,"  which  imports 
wood  or  other  material  in  a  state  lit  for  use.  The  trus- 
tees should  not  receive  large  or  green  Lofs,  which  re- 
quire splitting  or  cutting;  but  should  require  the  wood 
to  be  adapted  to  the  fire  place  or  stove.  Unless  this  is 
done  by  those  who  are  to  furnish  the  fuel,  there  are  no 
mnans  of  having  it  prepared.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  leacMr,  or  of  the  pupils,  to  cut  or  split, 
or  in  any  way  to  prepare  the  materials  sent  for  use. 
Great  inconvenience  has  been  freouently  experienced 
from  the  omission  to  supply  proper  fuel,  and  tne  schools 
have  often  been  dismissed  m  consequence. 


V.  The  employment  of  teachers  and  their 
payment,  and  the  making  out  and  col- 
lecting of  rate-bills. 

1.  C'ontracts  with  Teachers, 

By  sub.  7  of  ^  76,  (No.  103.)  trustees  are  « to  contract 
with  and  employ  all  teachers  in  the  district." 
The  most  fruitiul  source  of  difficnlty  in  school  districts, 
and  of  applications  to  the  superintendent,  has  been  the 
looseners  and  irreeularity  with  which  these  contracts 
have  been  made.  In  some  districts  the  trustees  have 
agreed  to  pay  the  teacher  the  whole  amount  of  public 
money  thit  should  be  received,  be  it  more  or  less.  This 
is  unjust  to  the  teacher  or  the  district,  and  has  almost 
always  led  to  contention  The  agreement  should  be  to 
pay  him  a  specific  sum  by  the  month  or  by  the  quarter, 
adequate  to  the  value  of  his  services.  If  the  public 
money  is  not  sufficient,  the  deficiency  should  be  sup- 
plied by  a  rate-bill.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  in- 
telligent citizens  will  consider  that  sordidness  to  be 
economy,  which  prefers  that  their  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance,  or  instrncted  in  error,  rather 
than  contribute  the  mere  trifle  which  will  secure  them 
an  educatioh,  it  least  sound  and  accurate,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  When  the  rewards  which  other  professions 
and  avocations  hold  out  to  talent,  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry, Nre  so  liberal,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  per- 
sons, competent  to  the  great  business  of  instruction, 
should  devote  themselves  to  it  for  a  compensation  in- 
adequate to  their  support  ? 

If  the  public  money  should  be  more  than  sufflcient 
to  remunerate  the  teacher,  the  tustees  should  consider 
whether  they  may  not  establish  another  school,  or  a 
distiuet  depi  rtment.  A  large  amount  of  public  money, 
indicates  a  lurge  number  of  children  over  ft  and  under 
16«  and  of  course  there  will  be  the  materials  for  a  large 
school,  or  for  more  than  one,  es^cially  if  they  are 
of  a  character  to  command  respect  and  inspire  confi- 
dence. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  wherever  it  shall  be 
practicable,  there  be  a  separate  school  for  boys  onder 
the  charffe  of  a  male  teacner,  and  another  tor  girls, 
nuder  a  female. 

Should  there  be  a  surplus  of  public  money  afler  paying 
a  fair  and  just  equivalent  to  the  teachers  woo  can  be  use- 
Ail  ly  employedi  the  district  will  always  be  relieved 
from  the  consequences  of  not  expending  the  whole,  up- 
on application  to  the  superintenaent. 

A  practice  prevails  to  some  extent,  of  oontrartmg 
with  teachers  that  they  shall  collect  the  rate-bill,  or 
the  sum  that  may  be  deficient  after  applying  the 
public  money.  This  is  wholly  illegal,  and  is  sure 
to  involve  trnstees  and  teachers  in  difficulty.  The  de- 
ficiency must  be  collected  by  the  trustees,  by  warrant, 
annexed  to  a  rate-bill,  and  delivered  to  the  collector. 
The  Superintendent  has  constantly  refused  to  interfere 
in  nil  cnses  where  nny  arrangement  for  the  collection 
teachers'  wiges,  other  tbnn  that  prescribed  by  law  has 
been  made;  and  he  will  steadily  continue  such  refusal. 
The  expression  in  sub.  8  of  §  76,  Kev.  Sut.  (No.  103,) 


'*  exceptimg  such  snma  as  may  have  been  collerted  \ff 
the  leachertj"  implies  that  they  may  collect  their  wa- 
ges. But  this  can  apply  only  to  the  case  of  voluntarf 
paymeBt4  and  doe*  not  juBlify  trustees  in  abandoning 
the  means  of  collectioB  provided  by  law. 

Another  practice  requires  notice.  It  is  that  of  trti»- 
tees  engaging  with  a  teacher  that  he  shall  board  with 
the  parents  of  the  children  alternately.  There  is  no 
authority  for  such  a  contract,  and  it  cannot  be  enforced 
on  the  inhabitants.  This  compulsory  boarding  nves 
occasion  to  constant  altercation  and  complaint,  which 
often  terminates  in  brealiing  up  the  school.  The  best 
arrangement  is  to  give  the  teacher  a  specific  sam  and 
let  him  board  himself.  But  there  are  some  districts  to 
destitute  that  It  may  afibrd  the  inhabitaats  considera- 
ble  relief  to  be  permitted  to  board  the  teacher.  In  soch 
cases  the  object  can  be  obtained  in  another  way.  Let 
the  trustees  contract  with  the  teacher  at  a  specific  turn 
per  month^  or  by  the  quarter,  and  they  then  agree  with 
biro,  that  if  he  shall  be  afforded  satisfactory  board  at 
the  liouse  of  any  of  the  inhabitants,  he  will  allow  what- 
ever sum  may  be  agreed  on  per  week  for  such  board,  to 
be  applied  to  his  wages,  and  will  give  an  order  on 
the  trustees  for  the  amount,  to  the  person  with  whom 
he  boards:  and  the  trustees  may  then  accept  such  or* 
der  from  the  inhabitants,  as  payment  to  that  extent  an- 
on his  tuition  bill,  and  deduct  it  from  the  amount  to  be 
I>aid  the  teacher,  after  having  paid  him  the  whole  of 
the  public  money. 

It  is  strongly  recommended,  that  all  contracts  with 
teachers  be  made  in  writing,  and  a  duplicate  kept  by 
each  party.  In  no  other  way  can  justice  be  done  to 
the  parties  in  case  of  any  dispute. 

The  power  of  the  trustees  to  contract  with  and  em- 
ploy teachers,  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  inhabitanta: 
although  it  should  never  be  exercised  unless  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances;  in  opposition  to  the  known 
wishes  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  district. 

2.  Mode  of  paying   Teachert. 

This  is  specifically  provided  for  by  $76,  (No.  lOS,) 
above  referred  to.  By  subdivision  8,  tlie  trustees  are 
'^  to  pay  the  wages  of  snch  teachers,  when  qoalifiedy 
out  of  the  moneys  which  shall  come  into  their  banda 
from  town  superintendents  of  common  schools,  to  Car 
as  such  moneys  shall  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose; 
and  to  collect  the  residue  of  such  wages,  excepting 
Kuch  sums  as  may  have  been  collected  by  the  teaaieray 
from  all  persons  liable  therefor.'' 

By  suboi vision  9,  10,  11,  13,  13  and  14,  they  are: 

"  To  divide  the  public  moneys  received  by  them, 
whenever  athorized  by  a  vote  of  their  district,  into  not 
exceeding  four  portions  for  each  year,  to  assign  and  ap- 
ply one  of  such  portions  to  each  quarter  or  term 
during  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  such  district,  for 
the  payment  of  the  tetcher's  wa^s  during  snch  quar- 
ter or  term;  and  to  collect  the  residue  of  such  wagety 
nut  paid  by  the  proportion  of  public  money  allottedfor 
that  purpose,  from  the  persons  liable  therefor,at  above 
provided: 

<<  To  exempt  from  the  payment  of  wages  of  teachers, 
such  indigent  persons  witnin  the  district  as  they  shall 
think  proper: 

*^  To  certify  such  exemptions,  and  deliver  the  certifi- 
cate thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  district,  to  be  kept  on 
file  in  his  office: 

•<To  ascertain  by  examination  of  the  school  lists 
kept  by  such  teachers,  the  number  of  days  for  which 
each  person  not  so  exempted,  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
for  instruction!  and  the  amount  payable  by  each  per- 
son: 

•'  To  make  out  a  rate  bill  containing  the  name  of  each 
l>erson  so  liable^  and  the  amouni  for  which  he  is  liablei 
adding  thereto  nve  cents  on  each  dollar  of  the  sum  doe 
iVom  liim.  for  collector's  fees;  and  to  annex  thereto  a 
warrant  for  the  collection  thereof  *  and 

''  To  deliver  tuch  rate  bill,  with  the  warrant  annex- 
ed, to  the  collector  of  the  district,  who  shall  execute 
the  same  in  like  manner  with  other  warrants  directed 
to  him  by  them." 

By  §  18.  of  the  act  of  1841,  (No.  104,)  «the  trusteet 
of  any  school  district  are  authorized  to  exempt  any  in- 
digent person  from  the  payment  of  the  teacher's  wageti 
either  in  part  or  wholly,  and  shall  certify  the  whole 
amount  of  such  exemption  in  any  one  quarter  or  term, 
and  the  same  shall  be  charged  upon  such  district."  And 

By  6  30,  of  the  same  act,  (No.  106,)  **  where  by  rea- 

m  or  the  inability  to  collect  any  tax  or  rate  bill,  there 


son 


shall  be  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  raised,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  distriet,  in  district  meeting,  shall  direct 
the  raising  of  a  sufficient  sum   to  supply  such  defl^ 
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I.  Tber  will  Gill  aKcrtoln  Ihe  atnoOBI 
teuber,  under  hi,  councl,  tor  Ibe  Oiitql 

».  They  win  thm  nprlT  »o  cnneh  of  tlx 
1VT  H«  !■  mppljcable  to  EM  term,  ia  dinuDul 

1.  ThcT  "ill  a>KM  the  balince  upoD  eicl 
otM  hu  KCni  lo  tbe  Kbool  during  lOc  Icrm, 
udiyenlpenoiuj  iccordlaj  lo  ihe  number 

kept  brtbe  leachei,  vdei  Ibe  lllliiecllaii  i 

4.  Tber  nlll  Iben  piscccd  lo  ncmpl,  ei 
of  In  j"rl,  «nth  indi"~*  i~»-i."— •-  --  •>>- 
proper  foi  the  pnyBH 

M  dulrtci  to  be  kept  br  him. 
y  Tbar  villibenmiike  out  Bnlebl 
lempted  in  part,  for  the  balaiMC  cema 

Twtvillr  OT  ID  ptrt,  forthe  coUcctiou 


■raa  cboaen  or  appoioied."    (No.  134.) 
«.  IbetniileetwllIcoLlecllbeanioiiatad 

aa  ceitlAed  br  Ibem,  try  a  lai,  wbicb  their 
Ited  lo  impoH  br  the  lllh  lectlon  (No.  19* 
tbe  Uiable  inbabitaatii  of  the  diatiict,  "  i 
manner  ai  if  the  deBoile  mm  to  be  raJM 
•otedbra  diitricl  mectiog.'-  They  may  i 
proued  to  impoae  ibis  lax;  or  tbcy  mar  add 
to  aoT  tax  liHreafter  impoflcd  for  dialrict  | 

Trtjatee»  Bhonldeierciae  a  liberal  di«crel 
kinc  eiemptioDB  in  behall  of  indigent  Uhi 
that  Ibe  chaife  for  lultion  iball  in  so  UM 


Ihe  Mrenil  atepi  atttmarj  lo  be  taken 
caiaa.  Suppoae  a  teacher  employed  for  Ibe 
of  four  moDtba  at  ««  per  moBlb.  Tbe  pu 
Ineludiiv  local  Aigdt,  belODgiDE  to  tbe  diiti 
pUcahle  lo  Ibe  term,  either  by  Ibe  dtciiion  i 
meetiut,  >>  il»ie  apecllled,  or  br  the  detei 
tbe  iiuaieea,  ii  t*0:  tbe  amonnt  due  the  tea 
qoarter'a  serrleea  ia,  of  courie,  tM,  of  whi 
leei  pay  bim  Cw  at  ouce,  from  the  public 
lakehiireceipt  Ibereror.  They  then  call  u 
hia  llat,  kept  and  lerifled  accctding  to  tin 
of  HI  of  tlveact  of  IMl;  (No.  laaO  and  i 
aaeertained  from  inch  Uat  the  Dumber  of  di 
aoce  for  which  eacb  penon  Kodiog  id  aeba 
Ibey  trill  proceed  to  aaieaa  tbe  reapective 
-^  "~  remaining  94a,   from  each,    ucofi 


will  be  charged  for  4IG  dayi,  and  >a  Ml.    St 

Ihe  lolalls  found  to  b*  JJIOO,  for  the  arer 
ancr  of  40  ocbolari  for  the  whole  Iirm:  tb< 
of  (40  due  for  oue  icbolar  for  each  daj,  w> 
«nl:  and  Ibit  multiplied  by  the  number  a 
icholar  attended,  wonld  gire  hii  pntpoTI 
adding  Ibe  prDpoiiloni  of  each  belontinc  I 

ackool,  IB  aecertiined.  Tbe  imdee)  ibec 
aaaiKigmenlb  (be  ColUiving  form  ■ 

Form  of  Auumcnt. 

bte  for  leacberi'  wagei  in  IHiiriei  No. 
«f  TnnloD,  far  IhetermcodlnioB  the 
IM  ,  and  the  ainount  for  which  each  peraoi 
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by  disircii  Kail  ■ile  afibn  (ooili  *Dd  ehaiivU  of  lucb 

Glxn  nadrronr  hiiodi  Itiit  diii  of  Id 

ibe  Tur  of  ouf  Lord  om  tbouiuid  tifiti  aaoini  ud 


C.  D,  (  Trwlia. 

E.  F,  ) 


lofei 


itrict 


ned  br  li 


n  leiwiuble 


iB>.    Uihoald.  homii- 
W«  lime:  «ndirher«v- 


.a.^ 


IttHchvr  for  hit  wtfeA.  being  the 
bv  Ihcfrusteflij  ind  this  ftumiDI 

lioni  hDldiai  proiierif  ibeieln,  in  loe  Mine  nwuier  ■ 
IbODgtuDcli  iiDDUDl  hsdlieeDactiullirTatid  b;  Ihe  dii 

trici,  or  Ihe  truiieei  ehonte  lo  iidTance  Ihe  maDer  io  li 
bchilr,  tbe  amount  nuT  be  ndded  lo  the  neit  lai  ihii 

iBgybe  voted foidlBlrict  [iun>«B>.    Ilihoald^  ho* 

immedt^ellBKign 
The  Iroileea  mugi 
nipeel,  with  nferr 


nf  iubibltinl  oC  Ibe  diilricl  linble  for  tbe  parmeai 
cBchen'  vuei,  nuir  pif  bit  ptoporlioa  to  ibeleacb- 
■1  ani  lime  befun  the  me  bill  i>  ■ctuslli  made  onl: 
■Dcn  psfment  ciempM  bin,  lo  tbe  tiKDlio  piid 
nlhe  opemiioD  of  tbe  r*<e  bill,  Tbe  UnfUBKe  of  Ibe 
iDbdiiriiioa  of  i  H,  (No.  10),)  recDCDlici  the  Hght 
:n1  lection  on  tbe  pail  of  the  legcber;  Bllbaiifb,  ■■ 
parked,  it*  eierciie  ii,  as  a  (KBenil  rule,  inei- 


ioVu 


of  tbe 

p"*".  _  ... 
credit  nf  the 


luhnbttanl  pi?ini  It,  ghoiild  be  wiTta  Id  Iba  trui 
Ibe  time  ot  f.iruiitiiii;  them  with  Ihe  lilt  of  pi 


id  tbe  ni 
Id  lb 

!  lilt 

be  aUawed 


bill>ndpie]iniiiur7a>(e»meii 
M  vnriedb.  the  fad  of  guch  | 


VI.  Annual  Reports  of  Trustees. 
I.  Wht*  Annual  Reportt  of  Trmtit*  art  U 


rle,  ^>l,  (No.  IM,)  require 


December.    As  ihej  bn      .    .. ... 

poiij  there  i«  uoeieuge  furdeferrini  it  bejond  lb 
of  Bdircb.    tl  the  iruglng  make  their  reporti  ai  au 
earljrdari  >he  town  lup'i  will  halt  time  to  enmine 
them  and  nturu  them  iDrcorreetlDn,  wheu  found  defec- 

If  a  report  doei  not  ibow  ■  compliance  with  the  law, 

(hire  of  the  achool  moaeTBi  and  if  Ibe  prewntalloBaf 
Ibe  report  la  delated  uatU  the  dajot  Ibe  apportion- 
meat,  no  limewillbeleftfomturnitigittothetruateea, 
and  Ihe  diatriel  will  loteita  public  money,  leaTintonlj 
Ibe  remote  coulingenci  of  ihowloi  a  chm,  wbleG  will 
jniiifr  Ihe  SupariaUndeat  of  CommoD  Scboola  in  allow- 


2.  Rtport,  lahal  la  contain. 
la  addition  lo  Ibe  partlcalara  Teqnired  by  f  M,  (F 
n.)  trutitet  ire,  b;  (  i  of  cbap.  Ml,    lawa  o^  IS 


III  irlrlne  of  Ibe  authorily  conferred  on  tbe  guBerla. 
teodcnl,  by  tbe  tame  gectlon,  Ibrr  art  alao  berebr  i* 
quired,  hereafter  lo  Hale  in  their  aamial  reporti, 

I.  Tbe  number  of  booki  bcloniiog  to  their  digitietll- 
braiT  on  the  la  ft  daT  of  December  in  each  Tear : 

has  been  icipected  and  Tiiiied  by  the  aaperiDleadent, 
and  Ibe  number  of  time*  goch  achool  baa  been  inapeet- 
ed  br  the  tDvn  luperlaleodent  durlnf  lbs    r*ni  n- 

I.  Tbe  namrg  attheMrenlaebool  boaha  innaebitba 
iFhDOl  lo  their  diatiici  during  auch  > ear: 

4.  The  number  of  puplLa  who  baTe  altendad  Ibe 
•cbool  In  Hid  diatriel  for  a  term  1e<g  than  two  mootba, 

thaaeigbt  Rionlhi'^  tbenumberallcDdiiifelthlaodUu 
than  ten  moniha;  Ihe  oumbei  altending  ten  and  leaa 
I  ban  iwetre  mootba;  and  tbe  number  aitcndiag  twaiTi 

t.  The  nomber  of  gelecl  and  prirate  icboo 
"  -'-■     — ■--■'■-B  Incr- ■■ '--■- 


mount  of  public 

One  of  Ihe  moat  Imporlant  llemi  in  Ibe  annual  report 
Iqlrlrl  heiwfpn  th^  itffeii  nf  flvennd  IR.  ■■  ilalToTOalba 
ag  of  piimarr 


lored  children  between  the  agaa 
■      ■ '  ■    :hildrea 


nrecenlfig  rear 

eaiabliahed  In  the  diitriet,  and  in  at  rue  ted 

■    "  'S"i2i* 

.  the  Tcai  ending  with  the  date 


m  dillWeDi  dill] 


There  la  maon  to  be]tt< 

Ecpagelllanle,)  Ibal  Ibe  reporta  bare  ben 
urate  in  Ihia  napeck  Seme  diffienltr  bee,  it 
■a  experienced  in  determinlnf  with  Ibe  reqnl- 


the  cbildieu  proper  to  be'include 
ine  Dounaaiieg  of  the  aeieral  dltlricta :  but  the  specinc 
proTiaiona  of  the  late  act,  (  M,  (No.  lio,>  will,  ii  i>  be- 
lieved, remore  every  dlBcullr  of  tbia  bind.    B^  that 


tbe  diilrict,  although  gi 

emplOTera,  partati,  &c.  be  lemporarr.  Hui  caiiorrD 
belongiDglotbe  family  □faperaon  who  IB  an  iDbabluat 
of  another  digtrict,  are  not  to  be  inelnded.  V,  there- 
fore,  apenonwholinol  an  iababilani  of  game  olber 
diatriel,  reiidet  temporarily  lo  a  giien  dUlricl,  all  ibe 
children  belonging  to  bla  family  are  to  be  reported.— 
The  law  embraen  a  digs  of  persong  who  were  Dot  be- 
fore cnnmerated  In  any  dlairiel  i—lbose  whose  nrenU 
or  employers  had  not  gained  a  nsideace  in  the  Stale 

VII.  Trustees  accounting  to  their  Sun:efl> 
Bora,  paying  over  balances  and  deliTer- 
ing  papen  to  them. 

When  the  term  of  offlce  or  tbe  trti glees  eiplrea,  alter 

uuneecgsary  trouble  to  obtain  the  inbrraatioa  Indls- 
nensable  to  enable  ibem  lo  make  their  (nnnal  lepoita. 
They  are,  by  law,  [lection  »8|  No.  IM,]  '*l»''"l|2'Sd' 
and  the  manner  in  which'  the  same  wag  eipendcd." 
Even  this  ii  loo  oden  neileclcd,  and  the  tuecetdinc 
w  public  money  hi 


J^yJi-t^-^ 


■/  . 


/^ 
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xteet,  not  only  ftnbTect  tbemtelvet  to  a  penalty  of  ten 
doUaxt,  tmt  are  liable  also,  individoaUy,  tor  the  amount 
of  money  thereby  lost  to  tne  district.  As  they  are  now 
Teqoired,  by  6  11  of  the  aet  of  1S41,  (see  No.  133,)  to  keep 
-a  book  in  which  they  are  to  enter  all  moneys  received 
and  paid  by  them,  and  all  moveable  property  beloogiDg 
to  the  district,  there  can  be  no  difficalty  in  oon^tlying 
with  the  law  respecting  the  rendering  their  accounts. 

Bat  the  rendermg  of  full  accounts  of  money  received 
-and  expended,  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  succeeding 
trustees  to  perform  their  duties,  or  to  make  out  their 
«eporU.  They  cannot  collect  money  that  may  be  due  a 
teacher,  without  knowing  what  scholars  have  attended 
the  school,  and  how  many  days.  They  cannot  raise 
the  means  of  paying  for  fliel  or  other  lawful  expenses, 
without  knowing  wnat  expenses  have  been  incurred, 
and  remain  unpaid.  To  reach  this  evil,  the  following 
wgulation  is  hereby  established: 

whenever  trustees  of  school  districts  go  out  of  office, 
they  shall,  in  addition  to  the  account  they  are  required 
liy  law  to  render  to  their  successors,  furnish  them  with, 

L  A  written  statement  of  all  contracts  entered  into 
br  them,  remaining  unpaid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  whe- 
tner  made  with  teachers  or  aiay  other  person,  the 
amount  paid  by  them  on  such  contracts,  and  the  sum 
remaining  due: 

3.  If  there  be  any  snm  due  from  narents,  or  for  which 
they  are  Uable  for  the  tuition  or  their  children,  the 
trustees  shall  furnish  their  successors  a  list  of  the 
aeholars  who  attended  school  during  the  time  such  lia- 
bility accrued,  and  the  number  of  days  they  respective- 
ly attended: 

5.  Unless  they  go  out  of  office  on  the  1st  dav  of  Janu- 
,  ary  in  any  year,  they  shall  also  furnish  their  sncces- 

sors  with  a  written  statement  of  the  time  a  school  has 
teen  kept  in  the  district  since  the  1st  of  January,  by  a 
teacher  who  has  received  the  certificate  required  by 
law,  naming  such  teacher: 

4.  And  whenever  they  go  out  of  office  daring  a  terra 
of  the  school  not  the^i  ended,  they  shall  iiimish  a  simi- 
lar statement,  of  the  time  a  school  has  been  kept,  by 
whom,  and  the  names  of  the  scholars  attending  during 
aneh  term,  with  the  number  of  days  of  their  attendance 
respectively:  ,     ^  ^^  ^ 

6.  They  are  also  to  deliver  over  the  book  of  '*  Com- 
noa  School  Deeidons  and  Laws,*'  the  instructions  and 
<Arculars  they  may  have  reoeivcNd  from  the  superinten- 
dent, the  catalogoe  of  the  district  litnrary,  and  all  other 
papers  and  documents  relating  to  their  office,  and  they 
ue  to  fomish  all  information  to  their  soooessors,  as  to 
any  offidai  act  or  duty,  that  may  be  reqnired  by  them. 

Vni.   Suits  by  and  against  Trustees* 
1.  Suitilhf  Trwtea, 

By  4  4,  of  ehap.  44,  laws  of  18S1,  (No.  88,)  trustees 
are  authorized  to  sue  for  and  reeover  the  moneys  due 
upon  any  security  taken  by  them^  or  their  predecessors 
in  office,  on  the  sale  of  the  school-noose  and  site  of  their 
district,  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  that  section,  with 
interest  and  costs. 

By  $  91 J  R.  S.  (No.  136,)  the  trustees  are  authorised  to 
sue  for  and  recover  tiM  value  of,  or  amount  paid  for, 
the  proportion  of  fuel  which  any  inhabitant  or  the  dis- 
trict shall  neglect  to  provide,  on  notice,  together  with 
eosts  of  suit. 

By  (89,  (No.  188,)  trustees  are  athoriied  to  prosecute 
for  tlie  amount  due  on  a  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  against 
non-residents  of  their  district,  where  no  goods  or  ehat- 
tels  can  be  found  in  the  district  whereon  to  levy. 

By  (  90,  (No  18ft,)  they  are  direeted,  in  case  the  mo- 
neys apportioned  to  their  district  are  withheld,  to  pro- 
secute for  the  recovery  thereof,  with  interest,  against 
the  officer  in  whose  hands  the  same  shall  be,  or  to  pur- 
sue snoh  other  remedy  for  the  recovery  thereof  as  is  or 
shaU  be  given  by  law.  This  provision,  it  is  supposed, 
is  applicable  only  to  cases  of  illegal  detention  In  the 
hands  of  Uiie  town  superintendent,  of  money  apportion- 
ed to  a  district,  and  not  to  the  withholding  of  such  mo- 
ney in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  some  illMBlity 
or  informality  in  the  reports  from  the  districts.  Where 
the  right  of  the  district  to  iU  share  is  ineontestihle, 
and  the  amount  is  still  withheld  for  any  reason,  the 
trustees  are  directed  to  prosecute;  and  tne  proper  re- 
medy in  such  a  case,  would  be  an  action  of  assumpsit 
fpr  money  had  and  received  to  the  use  of  the  district 
against  such  town  superintendent. 

By  4  101,  (No.  161  v)  trustees  are  direeted  to  prosecute 
theiir  predecessors  for  the  recovery  of  the  forfeiture  of 
#86,  incuned  by  a  refusal  or  neglect  to  account;  or  to 
pay  over  any  balance  due  from  them,  en  the  ezpiratioa 


of  their  term  of  office,  and  to  apply  the  money  recover- 
ed to  the  use  and  benefit  of  their  school;  ana  by  (  109, 
(No.  16*2,)  in  connection  with  $  40,  (No  48,)  they  are 
authorized  to  prosecute  for  anjr  unpaid  balance  in  the 
hands  of  a  former  trustee,  or  his  representatives,  and 
directed  to  apply  the  amount  recovered  to  the  use  of  the 
district,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  beep  paid 
without  suit. 

By  $  109,  (No.  169,)  they  are  also  authorized  to  pro- 
secute for  the  recovery,  with  intereift  and  costs,  or  all 
forfeitures  incurred  by  a  collector,  and  unpaid  balances 
in  his  hands,  and  to  apply  the  moneys  recovered  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  paia  without  suit. 

By  (  9,  of  the  act  of  1841,  fNo.  78,)  trustees  are  to 
prosecute  for  the  recovery  or  the  fine  of  ten  dollars, 
with  costs  of  suit,  imposed  upon  any  inhabitant  voting 
at  any  school  district  meeting  without  being  qualified. 

2.  SnUs  against  Trutteet, 

It  is  conceived  that  an  essential  service  may  be  ren- 
dered to  officers  connected  with  common  schools,  by 
informing  them  of  some  general  principles  to  show  the 
extent  of  their  liability  to  suits  by  individuals. 

Officers  required  by  law  to  exercise  their  judgments 
are  not  answerable  for  mistakes  of  law.  or  mere  errors 
of  judgment,  without  any  fraud  or  malice     Jtnkin*  vs 
Wmlirnt^  11th  Johnson's  Reports.  1 14. 

A  public  officer  who  is  required  by  law  to  act  in  cer- 
tain cases,  according  to  his  judgment  or  opinion,  and 
subject  to  penalties  Tor  his  neglect,  is  not  liable  to  a 
party  for  an  omission  arisiuK  from  a  mistake,  or  want 
of  skill,  if  acting  in  good  futh.  Ssmma  vs.  Polten,  3nd 
Caine's  Renorts,  813. 

But  an  officer  entrusted  by  the  common  law  or  by  sta- 
tute is  liable  to  an  action  for  negligence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  trust,  or  for  fraud  or  neglect  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office.    Jcimsr  vs.  JoUjfe,  9  John.  Rep.  861 . 

And  an  officer  who  commands  an  act  to  be  done  by 
issuing  a  warrant  or  other  process,  if  he  act  without 
lurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter,  or  of  the  person,  is 
liable  as  a  trespasser.  Horton  vs.  Auchmordy,  7  Wen- 
dell, 900.  But  if  he  have  jurisdiction,  errors  in  judg- 
ment do  not  subject  him  to  action. 

Mere  irregularities  in  proceedings  will  not  render  an 
officer,  having  discretionary  powers  or  acting  as  a 
judge,  liable  to  a  civil  suit.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
cases,  in  whidi  the  remedy  is  only  by  plea  to  the  pro- 
ceedings or  by  writ  of  error.  See  Butinr  vs.  Potter^  17 
Johns.  146,  aad  Griffin  vs.  Miiekellj  3  Cowen's  Rep.  648. 

The  collector  or  other  officer  who  executes  process, 
has  peculiar  protection.  He  is  protected,  although  the 
court  or  officer  issuing  such  process,  have  not,  in  fact, 
jurisdiction  of  the  case;  if  on  the  face  of  the  process  it 
appears  that  such  court  or  ofllcer  had  jurisuktion  of 
the  subject  matter,  and  nothing  appears  m  euch  process 
to  apprise  the  officer  but  that  there  was  jurisdiction  of 
the  person  of  the  party  aifected  by  the  process.  Sara- 
oool  vs.  Bougkiotif  6  Wendell's  Reports,  170. 

A  contract  made  by  all  the  trustees,  and  signed  by 
two,  is  bindino;  and  where  a  contract  is  signed,  or  a 
warrant  issued,  by  two  trustees,  the  prosence  of  the 
third  will  be  presumed  imtil  the  ccntrary  be  shown. 
Two  trustees  can  contract  against  the  will  of  the  third, 
if  he  was  dnlr  notified  of  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  or 
was  consulted  and  refused  to  act.  MeCom  vs.  Courtrce^ 
9  WendeU,  17.  '  ' 

Where  a  district  votes  a  tax  to  purchase  a  new  site 
and  build  a  school-house  thereon,  where  the  consent  of 
the  town  superintendent  had  not  been  obtained  for  a 
change  of  the  site,  (the  district  not  being  an  altered  one, ) 
the  trustees  are  liable  in  trespass  for  making  out  a  tax 
list  and  issuing  a  warrant  for  tht  collection  of  such 
tax,  on  the  ground  that  the  district  had  no  authority  to 
vote  such  tax.    Baktr  vs.  Fretnanj  9  Wendell,  86. 

Trustees  are  not  liable  as  trespassers  for  omitting  to 
insert  the  names  of  all  the  taxable  inhabitants  in  the 
tax  list,  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  bad  (aith  on  their 
part.    Batton  vs.  Cs/miar,  U  Wendell,  90. 

Subordinate  tribunals  are  not  liable  as  trespassers 
for  acts  done  growing  out  of  an  error  of  judgment.    /6. 

Trustees  are  liable  in  trespass  for  making  out  their 
tax  list  upon  any  other  basis  than  the  last  assessment 
roll  of  the  town,  after  it  has  been  reviewed  and  finally 
•ettled  by  the  assessors.    Alexander  vs.  Hoyt,  7  Wen.  89. 

Inhabitants  of  a  district  must  vote  a  precise  and  defi- 
nite sum  as  a  tax  for  building  a  school-house,  or  any 
other  purpose,  and  trustees  will  not  be  authorized  to 
issue  their  warrant  to  levy  a  tax  under  a  general  vote. 
Robineon  vs.  Dodfs,  18  Johns.  861. 

Trustees  in  office  are  liable  on  the  contracu  of  their 

{iredecessors  for  the  employment  of  teachers,  persona  1- 
y,  because  they  have  the  means  of  indemnirying  them- 
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selves,  and  those  who  made  the  cootract  are  not  liable 
after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  otiice.  Silvtr  vs. 
Cumming,  7  Wendell,  191. 

The  court  intimate  a  distinction  between  those  cases 
where  the  trustees  are  not  to  act  unless  money  is  preri- 
oasly  raised,  and  those  where  it  Is  to  be  collectea  snb- 
sequent  to  the  performance  of  the  work.  In  the  flrst 
class  of  cases  they  are  not  to  incur  responsibilities  be> 
yond  the  means  in  their  j^ssession:  they  render  ttiem- 
selves  personally  responsible,  and  their  successors  are 
not  holden.  The  first  class  of  cases  would  seem  to  in« 
elude  those  only  which  are  specified  in  sub.  6,  of  6  76, 
(No.  lOd,)  and  those  in  which  blank  books,  maps,  glooes, 
black  boards,  and  other  school  apparatus  may  be  pro- 
cured by  meuns  of  a  previous  tax.  In  these  c^ses  suc- 
cessors are  supposed  not  to  be  liable,  unless  money 
coroes  into  their  hands  for  the  purpose. 

In  all  other  cases,  it  is  supoosed  successors  are  liable 
on  the  contracts  of  their  preaecessors. 

It  is  quite  important  to  trustees  to  know  that  the  de- 
cisions of  this  department  have  been,  uniformly,  that 
their  costs  in  auy  suit  cannot  be  paid  by  a  vote  of  the 
di«4trict  lu  levy  a  tax  for  that  purpose ;  as  the  only  pur- 
pos<'b  tor  which  a  tax  can  be  voted  are  specified  in  the 
statutes,  and  this  is  not  among  them. 

By  section  109,  of  Title  4,  Ch.  8,  Part  3,  Rev.  Stat.  p. 
476,  vol.  9;  ist  edition,  [^  IV2,  p  390,  9d  edition,  vol.  2,1 
It  is  provided  that  in  suits  against  trustees  of  school 
districts,  and  other  ofiicers,  ''the  debt,  damages  or 
eosis  recovered  against  theiii^  shall  be  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  against  individuals;  and  the  amount  so 
collected  shall  be  allowed  to  thent  in  tlieir  official  ac- 
counts.'' It  is  presumed  that  this  provision  does  not 
relate  to  actions  for  personal  delinquencies,  but  to 
those  only  which  ari^e  uui  of  an  official  duty.  As  the 
recoveries  are  to  b**  <'  allowed  them  in  their  accounts," 
it  is  implied  that  lYv^y  may  retain  the  amount  of  mo- 
neys in  their  hands,  and  set  ofi*  the  sums  recovered. 
But  this  cannot  apply  to  the  public  school  moneys  paid 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  employing  teachers,  as  those 
moneys  are  specifically  appropriated  by  law  to  that 
purpose,  and  cuonot  be  diverted  to  any  other. 

Tne  provision  of  §  S8,  of  the  act  1841,  (No.  167,)  abun- 
dantly protects  trustees,  and  all  other  officers  from 
eosts,  in  cases  where  they  act  in  good  faith;  especially 
as  they  have  now  the  means  of  correcting  any  error  in 
any  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  by  application  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Questions  respecting  the  liability  of  trustees  for  their 
ioint  acts,  and  for  the  acts  of  each  other,  are  Irequent- 
ly  presented.  It  becomes  proper  to  state  the  grounds 
and  limits  of  their  re«ponsibility  in  this  respect,  that 
they  may  be  better  enaSled  to  guard  against  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  object  being  to  secure  fidelity  to  the  trust  and  to 
prevent  negligence  and  fraud,  the  rules  which  govern  in 
the  cH»es  of  executors,  guardians  and  other  private 
trnstees,  must  be  Hpplicable  to  officers  holding  a  simi- 
lar fiduciary  relation  to  the  public,  and  therefore  the 
principles  which  have  been  settled  in  those  cases  by  the 
courU;  will  be  the  guide  in  determining  the  extent  of 
their  liability. 

The  general  rule,  as  laid  down  by  an  eminent  jurist, 
(Siorr  on  Equity  Jurisprudence,)  and  sustained  by  the 
adincLged  cases,  is,  that  joint  trustees  are  responsible 
only  (or  their  own  acts,  and  not  for  the  acts  of  each 
other,  unless  they  have  made  some  agreement  by  which 
they  have  expressly  agreed  to  be  bound  for  each  other; 
or  have,  by  their  voluntary  co-operation  or  connivance, 
enabled  the  other  to  accomplish  an  object  in  violation 
of  the  trust  This  rule  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
cases: 

1.  ^here  money  has  been  received  jointly,  all  are  in 
general  liable  for  its  application,  and  a  joint  receipt  is 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  came  to  the 
hands  of  all;  but  either  may  show  that  his  joining  in  the 
receipt  was  formal  or  necessary,  and  that  the  wnole  of 
the  money  was  in  fict  received  by  his  companions. 
And  if  it  was  misapplied  before  there  was  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  control  it,  he  would  not  be  responsible. 

7.  Vfheu  by  any  positive  act,  direction  or  agreement 
of  one  joint  trustee,  tlM  monev  is  paid  over  and  comes 
to  the  bands  of  the  otherb,  when  it  mitrht  and  should 
have  been  otherwise  controlled  or  secure.l  by  both,  then 
each  will  be  chnrgeable  for  the  whole. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  applying  this  rule  to  the 
case  of  trustees  of  common  schools  The  money  for 
distribution  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  more  than  one; 
there  are  ordinarily  no  means  of  insuring  a  control  over 
It  by  all,  by  depositing  it  in  a  bank  or  other  plaoe  of  se- 
curity, and  I  know  of  no  authority  by  which  any  two 
irusteet  could  require  the  third  to  give  security  for  it* 


faithful  disbursement.  One  has  as  much  right  to  iC» 
custody  as  another.  The  simple  fact,  therefore,  thai 
public  money  hris  been  received  by  one  and  misapplied, 
cannot  in  it&elf  render  the  others  liable. 

It  would  seem  that  there  should  be  some  act  of  omis- 
sion or  commission  on  the  part  of  the  others  to  render 
them  liable  for  the  miseondnct  of  their  associate;  and 
here  the  following  rule  seems  better  adapted  to  the 
case: 

8.  If  one  trustee  wrongfully  sufler  the  other  to  detain 
the  trust  money  a  long  time  in  his  own  hands  without 
security^  or  should  lend  it  to  him  on  his  simple  note,  or 
should  join  with  the  other  in  lending  it  on  insufficient 
security,  in  nil  such  cases  he  would  be  held  liable  for 
any  loss.  Of  course,  a  trustee  who  has  connived  at  or 
been  priv^r  to  an  embezzlement  of  the  trust  money 
would  be  liable.  And  if  it  be  mutually  agreed  between 
them  that  one  shall  have  the  exclusive  management  of 
one  part  of  the  trust  property,  and  the  other  of  another 
pan,  both  would  be  liable  for  the  acts  of  each. 

Considering  the  equal  rights  and  powers  of  each  trus- 
tee, that  the  law  has  made  no  provision  for  requiring 
security  from  them,  and  the  gross  injustice  of  making 
an  officer  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  an  associ- 
ate over  whom  he  has  no  control,  they  ought  not  to  be 
held  Usble  for  each  other's  acts,  unless  there  be  some 
evidence  of  participation  or  connivance,  like  those  spe- 
cified in  the  third  class  of  cases  above  mentioned. 

1.  Schools  for  Colored  <!hildren. 

By  $  16.  of  the  act  of  1841,  (No.  168,)  a  school  for 
colored  children  may  be  established  in  any  district,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  town  superinteoaent,  which  is 
to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  district  iD 
which  such  school  is  established.  Trustees  in  their  an- 
nual reports  are  also  required  particularly  to  specify 
the  number  of  such  children  over  five  and  under  sixteen 
yenrs  of  age  attending  such  school  from  different  di»- 
tricts,  naming  such  districts  respectively,  and  the  nnm- 
ber  from  each  attenuiug  for  four  months,  and  instructed 
by  a  duly  qualified  teacher,  which  report  is  to  form  the 
b  isis  of  an  apportionment  to  such  scnnol,  of  a  share  of 
the  public  money. 

The  provisions  contained  in  this  section  are  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  those  cities  and  Urfee  villages 
where  no  s|>ecial  legal  provisions  have  been  made  far 
the  iustruciion  of  colored  chiluren.  The  means  provid- 
ed, are,  it  is  true,  altogether  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expense  which  must  necessarily  be  incurred  in  the  or- 
ganization of  these  schools;  and  inasmuch  as  the  class 
of  community  for  whose  special  benefit  they  are  intend- 
ed are  generally  unable  to  contribute  to  such  expense, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  the  object  in  view  can  sel- 
dom be  fully  attained,  but  through  the  efforts  of  cUari- 
tible  and  benevolent  individuals  m  the  several  districts, 
from  which  the  colored  schools  are  composed.  These 
efforts  have  hitherto  been  paralyzed  from  the  absence 
of  any  legal  power  to  effect  the  necessary  organization : 
and  the  provision  now  made  was,  doubtless,  intendeo 
to  supply  that  defect,  and  to  furnish  a  nucleus  around 
which  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion and  humanity  might  be  concentrated.  If,  however, 
in  any  of  the  country  districts,  a  colored  school  can  be 
organized  and  efficiently  kept  up  for  the  requisite  length 
of  time,  it  is  hoped  no  eflforts  will  be  spared  to  carry 
into  efl'ect  the  provisions  of  the  section.  Colored  chil- 
dren are  entitled  equally  with  all  others,  to  the  privi- 
leges and  advantages  of  the  district  school :  and  wherev- 
er they  can  be  grouped  together  in  a  separate  school, 
under  the  charge  of  a  competent  teacher,  they  will  be 
far  more  likely  to  derive  the  full  benefits  of  stich  in- 
stroctiou  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  their  circumstances 
and  condition,  whiln  at  the  same  time,  the  disadvant- 
ages inseparable  from  their  attendance  at  the  district 
school,  will  be  avoided. 

2.  Bond  to  be  required  of  the  Collector, 

Trustees  areatithorized  by  f  106,  (No.  166,)  to  require 
of  the  collector  of  their  district,  before  delivering  to 
him  any  warrant  for  the  collection  of  moneys,  to  exe- 
cute a  t>ond  to  them,  in  their  corporate  name,  with  one 
or  more  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  one  or  more  of  their 
number,  in  donble  the  amount  to  be  collected,  condi- 
tioned for  the  due  and  faithful  execution  sf  the  duties 
of  his  office  :  and  in  esse  any  collector  shall  not  exe- 
cute snch  bond  within  the  timeallowedhim  by  the  trus- 
tees for  that  porpufe,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten 
days,  his  olBoe  is  vacated,  and  the  trnstees  are  authoriz- 
ed to  appoint  any  other  person  residing  in  the  district 
as  collector  in  his  place. 
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Form  of  a  bond  to  be  given  by  a  district  CoU 

lector. 

Know  all  men  by  tbeae  presents,  that  we.  A.  B.  nnd 
€.  D.  (the  collector  and  bis  surety,)  are  held  and  firm- 
ly  bound  to  E.  F.  nnd  O.  H.  &c.  trustees  of  school  dis- 
trict number  in  the  town  of  in  tlie  sum  of 
(here  insert  a  sum  double  the  amount  to  be  collected,) 
to  be  paid  to  tkie  said  E.  F.,  <>•  H.  dec.  trustees  as  afore- 
said* or  to  the  surrivor  or  survivors  of  them,  or  their 
successors:  to  the  which  payment,  well  nnd  truly  to 
be  made,  we  bmd  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors  and 
administrators,  Armlf  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with 
our  seals,  and  dabed  this  day  of  16 
Ac. 

Whereas  the  above  bonnden  A.  B.  has  been  chosen  (or 
appointed,  as  the  case  may  be,^  collector  of  the  above 
nenlioned  school  district  number  in  the  town  of 

in  conformity  to  the  statutes  relatinz  to  com- 
aoa  schools ;  now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  ob- 
ligattoa  is  such  that  If  he  the  said  A.  B.  shall  well  and 
traly  collect  and  pay  over  the  moneys  assessed  upon 
the  taxable  inhabitants  of  said  district,  in  a  rate  bill  or 
tax  list  [as  the  case  may  be,]  dated  the  oay  of 
and  this  day  received  by  the  said  collector,  which  as- 
sessment amounts  to  a  total  sum  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  shall  in  all  respects  duly  and  faithful- 
ly execute  the  said  warrant,  and  all  the  duties  of  his 
<Hlce  as  collector  of  such  district,  then  this  obligation 
shall  be  void,  otherwise  to  be  in  full  force  a.nd  virtue. 
Sianed,  sealed  and  delivered,  > 

in  the  presence  of  > 

3.  jSpplicatione  to  the  Superintendent  for  school 
or  library  money  toithheld  by  tovm  superinten' 
dents, 

Theie  are  two  classes  of  eases  in  which  relief  may  be 
sought  for  the  refusal  of  town  superintedents  to  appor- 
tion or  pay  over  public  money  to  a  district. 

1st.  where  it  is  supposed  the  decision  of  the  town 
superintendent  is  erroneous  upon  some  question  of  fact, 
or  some  principle  of  law.  In  such  cases  the  remedy  is 
by  appeal  tu  the  county  Superintendent  in  the  manner 

!»reseribed  bv  the  resnlations  concerning  appeals.  The 
merest  of  tne  district,  as  well  as  of  other  districts,  re- 
quires that  the  proceedings  should  be  prompt,  as  an  ap- 
peal stays  further  action  by  the  town  superintendent. 

9d.  Wtare  there  has  been  anv  accidental  omission  to 
comply  with  any  provision  or  law,  or  any  regulation 
of  the  Superintendent,*  in  consequence  of  which  an  ap- 
portionment of  public  money  has  not  been  made.  In 
sneh  eases  a  general  anthotity  is  given  by  $  3  of  the  act 
of  1641,  (No.  SO.)  to  cause  the  apportionment  to  be 
made,  and  a  similar  authority  is  given  in  relation  to  li- 
brary money  by  the  last  clause  of  $  6  of  the  act  of  1889, 
(No.  186.)      ^ 

These  prorisions  are  intended  onlj  for  the  eases  of 
aecidental  and  unintentional  omissions,  and  the  au- 
thority given  by  them  will  not  be  exercised  where  there 
is  a  wilful  disobedience  of  law  or  a  perverse  and  in- 
tended violation  of  any  regulation. 

Applications  for  relief  in  this  class  of  cases  must  be 
atade  as  soon  as  the  omission  is  discovered,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  inconvenience  of  correcting  the  apportion- 
neat  after  it  has  been  acted  upon ;  and  any  unnecessa- 
ry delay  will  in  itself  form  a  strong  groimd  of  declining 
to  grant  the  relief  desired. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  on  which  the  applica- 
tion is  founded,  must  be  verified  by  affidavit,  and  a 
copy  should  be  served  on  the  town  superintendent,  and 
Ids  concurrence  in  the  statement  of  the  facts  should,  if 
possible,  be  obtained. 

Whenever  the  money  to  which  such  an  application  re- 
fers, remains  in  the  hands  of  the  town  superintendent 
at  the  time  he  receives  notice  of  the  application,  he 
should  retain  it,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Superinten- 
dent. The  inconvenience  of  a  second  distribution  in 
the  event  of  an  application  being  denied,  is  not  suffi-' 
cieni  to  counterbalance  that  of  a  district  being  deprived 
tor  a  year  of  its  portion  of  public  money 

But  town  superintendents  should  recollect  that  neither 
the  provisions  referred  to,  nor  any  others,  authorize 
them  to  exercise  any  discretion  whatever  in  such  cases. 
Their  duty  is  simply  to  execute  the  law.  If  the  neces- 
sary reports  are  not  made  at  the  proper  time,  or  do  not 
contain  all  that  is  required  by  law  or  by  regulations, 
they  cannot  make  any  apportionments  or  pay  any  money 
upon  them.  Their  duty  is  to  refer  the  case  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, and  suspend  any  action  on  their  part  in 
relation  to  the  share  of  money  affieeted  by  the  omission, 
nntil  his  directions  are  received. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Bv  $  11,  of  the  act  of  1641,  (No.  1S3,)  the  trustees  of 
each  district  are  to  provide  a  book,  in  which  the  teach- 
ers are  to  enter  the  names  of  the  scholars  aiiending 
school,  and  the  number  of  days  they  shall  have  pespec- 
tively  attended,  and  also  the  number  of  times  the  school 
has  been  inspected  by  the  county  and  town  superinien- 
dent  This  list  is  to  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the 
teacher. 

The  strict  and  faithful  performance  of  this  duty  is 
highly  important,  not  only  to  ihe  district  but  to  the 
teacfaier.  It  is  the  basis  upon  which  Ihe  rate  bills  are  to 
be  made  out.  and  by  which  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  pa- 
rents are  to  oe  ascertained.  Error  in  the-e  lists  will 
thert'fore  produce  injustice.  It  has  been  held  by  this 
department,  that  Ihe  teacher  is  not  entitled  to  call  on 
the  trustees  for  his  wages,  unless  he  furuishes  them  an 
accurate  list  of  scholars,  on  which  they  can  prepare 
the  rate-bills,  and  issue  their  warrant.  Hence  the 
teacher  has  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  accurate  list,  which  he  can  verify  by  his 
oath. 

For  the  |>orpose  of  executing  this  provision,  the  teach- 
er will  write  the  following  heading  or  caption,  in  his 
book,  at  the  commencement  of  each  quarter: 

A  list  of  the  scholars  who  attended  the  District  School 
of  District  No.  in  the  town  of  during  the 

quarter  or  term  commencing  the  day  of  , 

184    ,  and  the  number  of  days  they  respectively  at- 
tended the  same. 


Time  of 
entrance. 


No.  1,  1841, 
Dec.  1,    " 
Dec.  4,    •' 


Name  of 
Scholar. 


No.  of  days' 
attendance. 


John  Thompson, 'Seventy -eight,  78 days. 
Peter  Barker,.- •  Forty-three,     43    '• 
James  Thomas,-  Forty, 40    " 


At  the  time  any  pupil  enters  the  schools,  the  teacher 
should  Immediately  insert  the  date  and  the  name  of  the 
scholar.  At  the  close  of  the  quarter  the  whole  number 
of  days  that  each  pupil  attended,  is  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  check  roll,  and  entered  in  the  third  column,  in 
words  at  length,  and  also  in  figures,  as  in  the  above 
form. 

Each  teacher  at  the  commencement  of  every  quarter 
must  provide  a  day  or  check  roll,  in  which  the  name  of 
every  scholar  is  to  be  entered  It  should  be  ruled  so  as 
to  give  six  columns,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
days  in  the  week.  The  number  attending  should  be  as- 
certained each  half  day,  and  pencil  marks  made  in  the 
column  for  the  day  opjioslte  to  the  name  of  each  one 
present.  At  the  end  or  the  week,  the  number  of  days 
each  pupil  has  attended  during  the  week,  should  be 
summed  up  and  entered  on  the  weekly  roll.  Each  half 
day's  attendance  sh  luld  be  noted;  and  two  half  dnys 
should  be  leckoned  as  one  day.  The  pencil  marks  on 
the  day  roll  may  be  obliterated,  so  ttut  the  same  roll 
mar  be  used  during  the  quarter.  The  weekly  roll  should 
be  formed  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  contain  the 
names  of  the  pupils,  and  thirteen  columns  ruled,  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  quarter.  In 
each  of  these  columns  is  to  be  entered  the  result  of  the 
daily  check  roll  for  each  week,  in  the  following  form: 

Weekly  Roll. 

Attendance  of  pupils  in  District  School  of  District 
No. 


Names  of  pupils.     1st        9nd   I    8rd    I    4th    '  6th 

week.    week.    week,    week    week. 


John  Thompson,  g  days.  4  days.  5  days.  6  days.  6\  dys 


At  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  teacher  will  sum  up  the 
attendances  of  each  pupil  from  this  weekly  roll,  and 
enter  the  result  in  the  book  provided  by  the  trustees  as 
before  mentioned,  showing  the  whole  number  of  days 
each  scholar  has  attended  during  the  quarter. 

At  the  end  of  the  list  the  following  oath  or  affirmation 
is  to  be  written; 

A.  B.  being  duly  sworn,  (or  affirmed,)  deposes  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  true  ana  accurate  list  of  the  names  of 
the  scholars  who  attended  the  District  School  of  Dis- 
trict No.  in  the  town  of 
during  the  quarter  commencing  the  day  of 
184  ,  and  tne  number  of  days  they  respectively  attend- 
ed. 

This  oath  or  affirmation  is  to  be  signed  by  the  teach* 
eri  and  certified  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  commission 
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er  of  deedS;  jadge  of  any  cooit  of  recordi  or  county 
ckrki  to  hare  been  taken  before  him. 

The  teachers  are  alao  required  to  make  an  abstract 
of  the  Utts  for  the  use  of  the  trustees,  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  showing  the  results  exhibited  under  the  fol> 
lowing  heads;  aira  in  the  following  form: 

Abstract  of  the  attendances  of  scholars  at  the  District 
School  of  District  No.  in  the  town  of  , 

during  the  quarter  commencing  the  day  of 

184 

Of  scholars  who  attended  less  than  two  months,  there 


Of  scholars  who  attended  two  months  and  less  than  Ibnr, 
<*  "       four  months  and  less  than  six, 

«  "       six  montlis  and  less  than  ei^t, 

•<  *'       eight  months  and  less  than  ten, 

M  <<       ten  months  and  less  than  twelvci 

«  "       twelve  months, 

This  abstract  is  to  be  signed  by  the  teadier  and  de- 
livered to  the  trustees. 

In  another  part  of  the  book  provided  by  the  trustees, 
and  towards  the  end  of  it,  the  teacher  will  enter  the 
days  on  which  the  school  has  been  inspected,  in  the 
form  of  a  memorandum  as  follows: 

Jccount  of  Imp€ction$  of  the  School  in  District 

No, 

November  1;  1B4I.  The  school  was  inspected  by  the 
County  Supermtendent,  and  by  WUUam  Jonss,  town  su- 
perintendent. 

December  1,  1841.  The  school  was  inspected  by  the 
Couutv  Superintendent  alone. 

To  this  also,  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  correctness 
must  be  added  in  the  following  form: 

A.  B.  being  duly  sworn,  (or  affirmed,)  deposes  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  true  account  of  the  days  on  which  the 
school  in  District  No.  ,  in  the  town  of  ,  was 

visited  and  inspected  bv  the  conniy  and  town  superin- 
tendents respectively,  during  the  quarter  commencing 
on  the  day  of  184    . 

Temcktr. 
Sworn  (or  affirmed)  and  subscribed  this  ) 


day  of 


184   before  me. 
DISTRICT  CLERK. 


The  general  duties  of  this  officer  are  particularly  spe- 
cified in  ^  74,  (No  102.)  He  is  to  keen  m  a  book,  to  be 
provided  tty  the  district,  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
each  annual  and  special  meeting  held  in  nis  district;  to 

?;ive  notice  of  the  time,  place  and  object  of  such  meet- 
ngs  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  to  preserve 
all  records,  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  district, 
and  deliver  the  same,  on  tne  expiration  of  his  official 
term,  to  his  successor 

By  i  18  of  the  laws  of  1841,  (No.  79,)  he  is  to  notify  a 
special  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  whenever 
the  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  has  passed, 
without  such  elecuon  being  held;  and  generally  it  is 
his  duty  to  give  the  oecessarv  legal  notices  of  a  dMtrict 
meeting,  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  a  majority 
of  the  trustees.  The  purpose  and  object  of  such  raeel- 
iugs  should  in  all  cases  be  set  forth  in  general  terms; 
end  this  is  specially  required  bv  law  when  a  meeting 
is  called  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  site  and  re- 
moving the  school  noose  in  an  unaltered  district.  [See 
Nos.  86.  86,  and  87.]  And  also  when  a  tax  is  to  be 
levied  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  district  library, 
rsee  No.  175.) 

By  4  6S,  (No.  99,)  It  is  declared  that  '<  the  proceedings 
of  no  district  meeting,  annual  or  snecial,  shall  be  held 
illegal  for  want  of  a  oue  notice  to  all  the  persons  quali- 
fied to  vote  thereat,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the 
omission  to  give  such  notice  was  wilful  and  fraudu- 
lent.'' Rut  this  provision  will  not  eionorate  a  clerk 
from  liability  for  gross  neglect;  nor  will  it  sanction  an 
intentional  omission  to  give  notice. 

Notices  of  annual  and  special  meetings  must  be  given 
at  least  five  days  before  the  day  on  which  such  meetings 
are  directed  to  be  held;  that  is,  the  notices  for  meeting 
to  be  held  on  Saturdav  for  instancci  must  be  given  on  or 
before  the  preceding  Monday. 

In  the  case  of  annunl  meetings,  or  speclnl  meetings, 
which  have  been  adjourned  for  a  longer  time  than  one 
month,  a  notice  in  >|rriting,  affixed  in  at  lenst  four  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  district,  is  sufficient;  but  notices  of 
special  mrrtings  must  be  per»onally  served  on  ench  in- 
habitnnt  of  the  district  llnhle  to  pav  tsiesi  (which  In- 
cludes, of  course,  every  legal  voter  (n  the  district)  <<by 
reading  (he  notice  In  the  Urn  ring  nf  such  Inhnhltant,  or 
In  case  of  his  nhsence  f^om  home,  by  leaving  a  copv 
thtreofi  or  of  no  much  thereof  us  relates  to  the  ilm«  ana 


place  of  such  meeting;,  at  the  place  of  his  abode.''-' 
\  ft6|  (No.  67.) 

Form  of  notice  for  jinn^iol  Meeting, 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  annual  meeting  for 
the  election  of  officers  in  district  No.  in  the  town 

of  ,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  bnsi- 

ness  as  the  meeting  may  deem  necessary^  will  be  held 
at  the  school  bouse  in  said  district  on  Monday,  the 
day  of  at  6  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Dated  this       day  of  A.  B.  DitMH  CUrk. 

Form  of  Notice  for  an  odjowmed  District 
Meeting  y  to  he  posted  up  in  four  public  pla^ 
ces  in  the  District, 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  N0TK3E. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  meeting  of  the  firee- 
holders  and  inhabitants  of  school  district.  No.  in 
the  town  of  anthorited  by  law  to  vote  therein, 

willbeheldat  on  the       day  of  next,  (or 

instant,  as  the  caso  may  be,)  at        o'clock  in  the 
noon,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Dated  this        day  of  A.  D.  18 

A.  B.  DittriH  ClTk. 

Form  of  Notice  for  a  Special  District  Meeting, 

To  the  Clerk  of  district  number 

The  Trustees  of  district  nomber  at  a  meeting  held 
for  the  purpose,  have  resolved  that  a  special  meeting 
be  called  at  the  school  house,  on  the  day  of 
18  at  o'clock  in  the  noon  of  that  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  [choosing  a  collector  in  the  place  of  A.  B. 
removed,  or  whatever  the  object  of  the  meeting  may 
be,]  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  businesa  as 
the  meeting  may  deem  necessary. 

You  will  therefore  notify  each  inhabitant  of  the  dis- 
trict entitled  to  vote  therein,  by  reading  this  notice  in 
his  hearing,  or  if  he  is  absent  Arom  home,  by  leavint  a 
copy  of  it,  or  so  much  as  relates  to  the  time  and  ptoce 
of  meetinc,  at  the  place  of  his  abode,  at  least  five  days 
before  such  meeting. 

Dated  at       this       day  of       18 

A.  B  > 

C.  D.  >Trmsts€9. 

ice.     ) 

The  district  clerk  of  each  school  district  in  the  Sute^ 
is  hereby  required  within  ten  days  after  each  annual  or 
special  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  in  his  dis- 
trict, to  forward  to  the  town  clerk  the  names  of  the 
several  officers  elected  at  such  meeting,  and  the  oflioes 
to  which  they  were  respectively  elected. 

In  pursuance  of  section  thirty-second,  of  the  act 
of  1841,  (No.  169,)  the  District  School  Journal  will 
hereafter  be  forwarded  bv  mail,  for  the  clerk  of  each 
district,  by  the  No  of  said  district,  whose  duty  it  is,  by 
that  section,  to  cause  each  volume  to  be  bound  at  the 
expense  of  tne  district,  and  to  deposite  the  same  in  the 
District  Library.  He  or  one  of  the  trustees  is  therefore 
bound  to  take  the  paper  from  the  nost-office,  punctual- 
^7*  P>yiug  the  postage,  quarterly  in  advance:  and  the 
amount  so  paid,  being  an  expenditure  authorised  by 
law,  may  be  added  by  the  trustees  to  any  tax  list  there- 
after made  out  for  district  purposes,  and  refunded  to 
the  clerk,  or  trustee  paving  it.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  regular  receipt,  and  careful  preser- 
vation of  the  nambers,  which  will  be  sent  on  the  first  of 
each  month;  and  with  this  view,  the  clerk  should  ttitch 
them  together  in  covers,  as  soon  as  they  arrive;  and  in 
no  case  permit  them  to  be  taken  out  of  his  custody,  al- 
though any  inhabitant  of  the  district  should  be  allowed 
free  access  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  pemsal,  at  all 
proper  hours.  The  same  precautions  should  be  observ- 
ed, and  the  same  freedom  of  access  and  pemsal  allow- 
ed, in  respect  to  the  present  volume  of  Laws  and  In- 
structions, the  volno)^  of  Common  School  Decisions 
and  Laws  heretofore  pwibHsbed,  and  all  other  books,  pa- 
per* and  documents  belonghog  to  the  district,  and  placed 
under  his  official  control. 

They  will  observe  that  heavy  penalties  and  forfoiturea 
are  incurred  by  them,  under  f  6  of  the  act  of  1899,  (No. 
166,)  for  neglect  of  any  duty  devolved  upon  them  by 
law;  and  that  they  are  made  individually  responsible 
for  any  loss  that  mav  accrue  to  their  district,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  neglect,  or  omission. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  duties  devolving  on  them  in 
relation  to  the  district  library,  their  attention  is  direct- 
ed to  the  suhseauent  instrueUoas  under  that  head:  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  records  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  several  school  meetings  should  be  kept,  to  the  sab- 
seooent  instructions  under  the  head  of  Annual  and  Spe- 
cial Meetings.  [To  he  continued.] 
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INSTRUCTIONS,  &c— (Concloded.) 

COLLECTORS  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

It  is  tb«.  dntr  of  the  colleetor  of  each  district  **  to 
coUect  nod  pny  orer  to  tbetrostees  of  his  district,  some 
or  one  of  ihera,  all  moneys  which  he  riinll  be  required 
bf  warrtnt  to  collect,  within  the  time  limited  by  such 
w«rr«pt  for  its  returoi  and  to  take  the  receipt  of  fiochj 
trustee  or  ttustees,  lor  such  pafmeot."  ^  106,  (No. 
IM.) 

Vvhen  reqtiired  by  the  trustees,  such  colleetor  ir  to 
eneotea  bond,  with  one  or  mote  sureties,  to  be  ap- 
proved bv  one  or  more  of  the  trustees,  in  double  the 
■fooimt  of  any  tax  list,  (or  rate  bill,)  to  be  coHvcted, 
Md  conditioned  for  the  due  and  faithful  perfofftianee  of 
bis-doty.    $  106,  (No.  I»6.) 

In  case  such  bond  is  not  executed  within  the  time  al- 
lowed bf  Qie  trnsteea  for  that  purpose,  which  shall  not 
be  les«  than  ten  days,  the  office  of  the  collector  it  ra- 
cated,  and  the  trostees  may  appoint  any  other  person 
to  supply  the  vacaney^ 

The  form  of  ihe  bond  thus  required  to  be  ejMtcuted,. 
will  be  fbnnd  at  page  143. , 

1 .  Jurisdiction  of  thB  Collector. 

Bv  ^  3»,  of  theact  of  mi,  (No. 413,)  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  collector^  in  the  exeoutioA  of  h)s  warrant,  is  on- 
Uioiled;  and  ext^ids  to  any  oth^r  district  or  town,  '*in 
the  sanw  lOaoner,  and  with,  the  {the  authority,  as  in  t|ie 
distHct  for  which  h^  was  ehqsco  or  appointed.'' 

2,  Mode  qf  proceeding  in  the  colltction  of  Taxes 

and  Mate  Bills* 
Thi»Ss  specifically  pointed  out  by  the  extfacts  from 
the  iSih  chapter  of  the  1st  volutpe  of  the  Revised  Sta 
tutes,  page  8j»  . 

3.  What  property  liable  to  be  is^en  on  ColUc-\ 

'  tor*^  Warranto       .  ! 

In  tbe.caw  of  Keeler  and  others «f.  Chichester,  13] 
WeodeU  6-29,  Che  sopieme  court  held  *^  tjiat  «a7  pro 
perty  foutid  ip  the  i>o88essi6n  of  the  person  liable  to 


sultation  io  relation  Co  their  schools^  and  the  various 
interests  connected  therewith,  are  calculated  to  exert 
a  most  beneficial  influence  in  favor  of  education;,  to 
promote  union,  harmony  and  concert  of  action  in  thd 
several  districts  j  and  to  cement  the  ties  of  friendly  so- 
cial intercourse  between  those  haviuf^a  common  in- 
terest in  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  their 
children.  It  is.  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  they  should  not  be  neglected:  that  the  inhabitants 
should  oaprbrapt  and  unilofm  io  their  atteitdance;  and 
that  the  wceeutogs  sliould  be  invariably  characterized 
with  that  order,  regularity,  dignity  and  decorum  which 
CHn  alone  command  irtpect,  and  advance  eflSciently  the 
objects  to  be  accomplished.  To  secure  as  far  as  ^sible 
the  attainmpnt  of  these  desirable  ends,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  place  to  examine  the  powers  and  duties  oi  the 
inhabitants,  wheo  assembled  In  district  meetlngi  the 
mode  of  proceeding,^  the  Jteeping  of  the  minutes  and  re- 
cords,  thequaiificatiohs  of  voters,  and  some  other  sub- ' 
jectsof  seneral  inlere^,  eouuected  with  the  proceed* 
mgs  of  district-hieetings.  . 

] .  Powers  and  IhUies  of  Inhabitants  tt>hen  as- 
sembled in  Disfrici  Meetinr. 
These  are  particniarty  sneclfied  in  $  6lT  (No.  74,)  of 
the  original  act,  and  havebeeo  considevmbiy  csumded 
by  snbsequ^t  enactments,  whieh  will  be  noticed  in 
their  order.  They  are  to  appoutt  a  moderator ;  toad- 
jourfi  from  tiote  to  time  tis  occasion  may  require ;  to 
choose  district  offilcers  at  their  first  meeting,  upon  the 
organization  of  the  district,  an4  as  often  as  vacancies 
occur,  by  expiration  of  the  term  of  office,  or  otherirtae; 
to  designate  a  site  for  a  district  school  h6use ;  to  lay 
sOQh  tax  on  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  district  as 
th?  meeting  shall*  deem  sufficient  to  purchase  or  lease 
a  suitable  site,  for  a  school  house,  and  to  build,  hire, 
or  purchase  such  scfetf>ol  houw,  and  to  keep  in  repair 
and  ftirnish  the  same  with  necessarv  fuel  and  appen- 
dages; and  to  repeal,  alter  and  modify  Iheir  proceed- 
ings from  time  to  lime  asjoccasion  may  require. 

^y  the  lOth  secUonof  the  act  of  1B41,  (No.  76,)  the- 
inhabitants  are  authorixed.  wlththe  consent  of  the  com- 
missioners of  common  schools,  to  desii^ate  sites  for 
pay  the  tax,  niight  be  takefi  and  applied' to  the  payment  j.  two  or  nrtore  school  houses  for  their  distnet,  iind  to  lay 
of  such  tax,  and  that  the  coUecters  of  seboo^distrtcts  ,a  tax  for  the  purchase  oi  lease  thereof,  and  for  tjto  pur-, 
had  the  same  ppwers  aS  eolleetocs  of  towns  in  collect*  \  chase,  hiring  or  building  of  scliool  houses  thereon,  and 
log  towjvand  e<^aty  taxes.    This  decisioO  iam  teforenee  I ;  the  keeping  in  repair  aha  furnishing  the  samo  with  oe- 


to  the  ownership  of  the  pronerty,  and  shows^  that  pos- 
session renders  u  liable  to  otstress,  whether  owned  by 
the  ptrty  or  not.  It  does  not  refer  to^he  kind  of  pro- 
perty liable.  The  property  which  may  be  levied  upon 
IS  specifically  defined  br  $  .3,  of  Chap.  13,  1  Revised 
Sutotes.  No  prop^cy  is  exempt  p'dm  tho  o^ration 
of  soch- warrants^  except  the  arms  and  accoutrements 


cessary  fuel  and  appendages. 

This  provision  authorizing  more  than  one  site  and 
school  house  is  intended  for  the  aiccommodation  of  those* 
districts  that  mayt>e  so  pecttHariy  sttuatM  astoren* 
der  a  division  inconveiiient  dr  not  desirable.  A  bartk- 
ins  or  other  corporal  lira,  or  .soiAe  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment liable  to  taxation,  may  thus  be  rendered 


particularly  mentioned  m  the  act  o(  Congress  referred'  beneficial '<o  alarge  territory  and  a  greater  number  of 
to,  andauoted  la  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  Dise  ^a.  ffiababkiints.  Instead  of  hating  its  contributions  ap- 
plied f6r(ihe  benefit  of  a  few.  And  in  populous  places, 
It  may  often  he  convenient  td  have  a  school  for  very 
young  children  distant  from.thatatteodedby  those  more 
advanced.  In  these  and  other  cases,  the  districts  should 
not  hesitate  to  exercis^  the  power  given  by  this  section. 
Bnt  they  should  in  all  cases  obtain  the  previous  assent 
of  the  commissioner;!. 

The  same  section  authorixes  the  hihabitaots  in  their 
discretion  and  without  the  assent  of  the  commissioners, 
to  levy. a  lax  not  exceeding  #90^in  any  one  year,  far  the 
purchase  of  maps,  globes,  black  hoards  and  other 
school  apj^tatus.  The  principal  facts  in  geography 
are  learoed  better  by  the  eye  thaO  in  any  other  manner* 
and  there  ought  to  be  in  every  school  room  a  map  of 


.and  quoted  la  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  psge  ^3. 

The  designatioo  of  the  owner  of  a  farm  in,  a  tax  UsC 
and  warrant,  as  ''  the  widow  and  heirs  of  A.  B.  de- 
ceased," IS  a  sufficient  compliance  ^ith  the  statute,  to 
justify  theiroUectorinexecuitogtbewarraat.  Wheeler 
w.  Anthony^  10  Wendell  346. 

By  ^  103,  f  No.  I6S,)  the  collector  forfeits  to  his  dis- 
trict, the  fuJl  amount  of  any  money  whith  may  be  lost 
bv  his  nealact,  and  which  mi^ht  have  been  collected  by 
bun,  within  the  time  limited  m  his  warrant. 

ANNUAL  ANT)  SFECIAL  MEETINGS  OS  INHABI- 
TANTS OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  several  school  districts  are  re- 


qnhedbr  law  to  meet  aunualljr,  ^62,  (Nip.  78;)  and;!rhe-Worrd7of'tte'Unked'Sutes,"Jf  thbS^      apd  of 


Special  meetings  are'  anihoriiedi  to  be  held,  ^hencvei 
called  by  the  trunces,  ^  68,  (No.  B9.)  The  frequent  op- 
portunities thus  affbroed  for  the  coming  toeether  of  the; 
Mhabitaots  of  each  districr,  foa  deliberation  and  con-; 


the  county.  Globes  also  ate  desirable,  hat  not  so  im* 
portaot  as-maps.  Lasge  blaefc  hoards  ks  franxes,  are 
ittdiB|»ensable  to  a  well  conincted  schooU  The  opora- 
tions  in  arithmetic  performed  on^hem,  enable  the  teach 
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er  to  aioertain  the  degree  of  the  pupils'  aeotif remeott, 
better  than  any  result  eihlMted  oo  elatet.  He  sees  the 
▼arleus  steps  taken  t>y  the  scholar  and  can  require  him 
to  fire  the  reason  for  each.  It  is  in  Aict  an  exerelse 
for  the  entire  ela^s:  and  the  whole  school  bjr  this  pub- 
lie  process  insenaibir  acqOires  almo>:7ledge  of  the  raleb 
and  operations  in  thia  branch  of  studf . 

Cards  containing  the  letlers  of  the  alpbtibet  or  word* 
may  be  nsefuUy  hung  m  in  the  room,  indeed  the  whole 
apiNtratus  proTided  dt  Mr.  Holbrooki  ia  eminently  cal- 
culated to  fucilitaie  the  acqnbition  of  knowledge  and 
to  render  it  agmable. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  which  may  be  voted  for  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  sites  for  the  district  school  house, 
and  for  the  repairs,  furniture,  fuel  and  appendagesf  is 
left  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  district,  and  is  tm- 
lIOMted  by  law :  but  no  lax  for  building,  hirinf  or  pur- 
chasing a  school  hohst  can  exceed  (he  sum  of  four  nun* 
hundred  dollars,  iwless  on  the  certificate  of  the  com- 
missiooars  that  a  larger  sum,  specifying  the  amount, 
ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  raised ;  in  which  case  a 
sum  not  exceeding  the  sum  so  specified/  may  be  raised, 
(64,  (No.  63.)  If  the  district  undec  the  act  of  1941, 
raise  a  tax  for  ouilding,  hiring  or  purchasing  two  or 
more  sf  hool  houses,  a  tax  for  each  may  be  leriedj  to 
the  amount  of  #400,  without  a  certificate  from  the  com- 
missioners, ' 

By  the  sixth  section  of  chapte^r  241,  of  the  laws  of 
1837,  (No.  77,)  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  school 
districts  are  authorised  to  vote  a  tax  for  the  purchase 
of  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  proceedings 
of  the  district;  and  which  by  sub.  I.  of  $  74,  (No.  109)) 
must  be  provided  to  enable  the  clerk  to  perform  his 

duty. 

By  the  fonrth  section  of  chap.  44  of  the  laws  of  16S1, 
(No.  88,)  the  iohahitanu  are  authorised,  wheneverthe 
aite  of  tueir  school  house  has  been  legally  changed)  to 
direct  the  sale  of  the  fbrmer  site  or  lot,  and  the  build- 
ings thereon,  and  appurtenances,  or  any  part  thereof, 
at  such  price  and  upon  aueh  terms  as  they  shall  deem 
most  advantageous  to  the  district. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts  relative  to 
school  district  libraries.  (No.  176  et  seq.)  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  several  districts  are  authorized  to  lay  a 
tax,  not  exceeding  twenty  doUare  for  the  first  year,  and 
ten  dollars  for  each  subsequent  year,  for  the  purchase 

.  of  a  district  library,  consisting  of  sneh  boon  as  they 
shall  in  their  district  meeting  direct,  and  such  further 

'  sum  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  mirchase  of  a 
book  case }  and  also  to  appoint  a  librarian  who  la  to 
have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  library  so  purcliased, 
under  such  regulations  as  they  may  adopt  for  his  go- 
vernment. 

These  provisions,  it  will  be  oh^nred,  are  entirely 
distinct  from  those  which  relate  to  tWe  purchase  of 
books  with  tne  public  moneys  provided  by  the  act  of 
1818.  They  are  confined  to  such  boolis  as  are  obtained 
by  means  of  a  district  tax;  and  wherevex  the  inhabi- 
tants do  not  choose  to  place  the  latter  on  the  same 
fooling  with  the  former,  (be  distinction  should  be  olire< 
fully  observed.  The  library  dirtcted  to  be  purchased 
with  the  public  money  provided  for  that  purpose,  b  to 
be  selected  by  the  trustees :  the  inhabltanta  have  no  di- 
rect control  over  such  selection ;  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  its  government  are  to  be  preeorihfid  by 
the  Superintendent  atone ;  while  the  library  to  be  rais- 
ed by  tax  must  consist  of  such  books  as  the  inhabitants 
in  district  meeting  shall  direct ;  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations foi*  ^^*  management  may  be  adopted  at  such 
meeting.  Still  both  classes  of  books  may  be  placed 
upon  substantially  the  same  footing,  by  a  general  di- 
Mction  to  the  trustees  as  to  the  books  to  be  purchased, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  rules'  and  regulfttions  prescrib- 
ed by  the  Superintendent. 

Under  the  fiflh  seetion  of  the  act  of  1690i  relative  to 
district  libraries,  (No.  164,)  the  legal  voters  in  any  two 
or  more  adjothing  districts,  may,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Superintendent,  unite  their  llbrarv  moneys,  as 
they  shall  be  received  or  collected,  and  purchase  a 
joint  library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  dis- 
tricts, to  be.  selected  by  the  trustees,  or  such  persons 
as  they  shall  designate,  and  to  be  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  librarian  to  be  appointed  by  them. 

By  the  seventh  section  of  the  same  act,  (No.  186,) 
the  legal  voters  In  any  district  are  authorixed  to  direct 
the  trostees  to  apply  to  the  Superintendent  to  select 
and  forward  to  the  county  clerk  for  the  us#  of  the  dis- 
trict, a  library. 

The  application  of  the  library  mosey  to  the  purchase 
of  snltabis  bookst  has  been  directed  1^  the  Letislatnre 
to  be  continued  sobjeot  to  this  single  modification,  vix: 


that  **  whenever  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  district 
library  of  any  district  numbering  over  fifty  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  Hnd  sixteen  years,  shall  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  twe nty*five;  or  of  any  disirict 
numbering  fifty  children  or  less,  between  the  »ald  ages, 
shall  exceed  one  hundred  volumes,  the  inhabiiaDls  of 
the  district  qualified  to  vote  therein,  may,  at  a  a|iecial 
meeting,  duly. notified  for  that  purpose,  by  amniority 
of  votes,  appropriate  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  ubrary 
money  belonging  to  the  district  for  the  current  year,  to 
the  purchase  of  maps,  globes,  bUck-boards,  or  other 
scientific  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  school.^ 

The  object  of  this  enactment  is  two-fold.    It  is  de* 
signed  in  the  first  instance,  to  secure  to  every  dtsirlcAi 
at  least  one  hundred  volumes  of  suitable  books  for  a 
district  librarv ;  and  to  districts  numbering  over  ilfty 
children,  one  hundred  and  twentyfive;  ana  in  the  se* 
cond,  to  authorize  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  so  sop- 
plied,  when  duly  convened  for  thai  special  purpose,  ip 
appropriate  so  much  of  the  library  fund  for  the  current 
year,  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  the  purchase  of  ronpt, 
globes,  black-boards,  or  scientific  apparatus,  for  the  use 
of  the  school.    In  the  sbsence  of  any  such  appropria- 
tion, or  whenever  any  bilance  remains  unappropriat- 
ed, the  librarv  moper,  or  such  unappropriatedhalance, 
must  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  booxs;  and  in  any 
event,  the  money  must  be  expended  for  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  purposes,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Oo* 
tober  in  each  year.    It  is  respectftilly  recommended  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  which  are  already 
supplied  with  the  requisite  number  of  books,  and  of 
others,  whenever  they  shall  reach  the  specified  numlMf 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  thus  conferred  upon 
ihein.  to  supply  their'school  with  those  useftU  artieles 
of  scientific  apparatus  which  so  materially  conduce  to 
the  improvement  ot  the  pupils.    I^ependently  of  w$ 
appropriatioiu  no  district  snoold  dispense  with  a  blark- 
board ;  and  if  suitable  ma  ps^  globes,  and  a  few  of  the 
more  simple  means  of  inustratinf  the   elementary 
trutha  of  science,  can  .be  superadded,  the  library  mo- 
ney for  two  or  three  years,  cannot,  perhapk,  be  more 
advantageously  appropriated.    In  tb^  mean  time,  the 
books  on  hand  can  be  generallr  read ;  and  such  addi- 
tions to  the  library  as  the  growing  wants  and  increased 
intelligence  of  the  district  may  require,  can  then  ))e 
from  time  to  time  procured.    The  advice  of  the  town 
and  county  saperintendent  may  at  all  times  be  hsd  as 
to  the  most  proper  and  judicious  appropriatMn  of  the 
fund  for  t^  purposes  provided  for  by  the  seeuoa  under 
consideration. 

By  sub.  7  of  $  76,  (No.  106,)  the  power  of  inhabitaiits 
of  fistricts  to  direct  the  division  of  the  public  (teach- 
er'd)  money,  lilto  not  exceeding  four  portions  for  each 
year,  and  to  assign  and  apply  one  of  sueh  portions  to 
each  term  taught  during  the  yeat  by  li  duly  qualified 
teacher,  is  bxpressly  recognized. 

The  powers  thus  conferred  upon  -the  inhabitants  of 
school  distriqts,  must  be  strictly  pursued,  and  cgn  in  no 
case  be  exceeded.  No  vote  or  proceeding  of  a  ditfrict 
meeting  can  be  legal,  for  which  autfioritr  is  not  ex- 
pressly or  by  necessary  implication,- to  be  derived  (torn 
the  statute. 

2.  Mode  of  Procteding. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  punctual  attendance  of.  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  should  be  secured  by  tlie  or- 
ganization of  the  meeting  at  the  appointed  hour,  after 
making  a  fair  allowance,  say  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  for 
the  variation  of  time  pieces;  at  the  ezpimtion  of  which 
time,  those  in  attendance,  whatever  may  b*  their  num- 
ber, should  organize,  by  yht  appointment  of  a  modera- 
tor.   Any  nwner  or  inhabitants,  however  small,  are 
competent  to  the  transaction  of  the  business  for  which 
the  meetiog  was  called;  but  if  there  be^inly  U'Very 
small  number  present,  it  will  be  advisable  to  adjourn 
the  meeting.    The  clerk  of  the  distcici  If  present,  will, 
act  as  clerk  of  the  meeting ;  and  in  oase  of  his  absence  t 
any  other  i^bitant  of  the  district  maybe  designated 
by  the  meeting  to  act  as  clerk  pro  rem.    The  inhabitints 
will  then  proceed  to  the  transactiou  of  the  business  for 
vHiich  they  were  convened. 
.Where  officers  of  the  district  are  to  be  choseft*  the 
choice  should  be  by  ballot,  separately  for  each  once] 
and  this  mode  of  proceeding  should  never  be  dispensed 
with  vmre  there  Is  reasbn  to  believe  any  diflbrence  of 
Opinion  exists  as  to  the  proper  persons  to  be  chosen.— 
where  no  such  difiference  of  optnion  exists,  it  is  sllll 
better  to  regard  the  choice  by  ballot  m  the  regular 
mode,  and  wheh dispensed  within  any  hidividnal  case, 
it  should  be  done  by  express  resolution.    All  other  bu* 
Isiness  of  the  meelint  should  be  transacted  bf  written 
I  resolutions,  regularly,  put  to  vote  in  the  cuftomnry 
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:«: 


»•»». ,  aiul  whtnf  for  anf  reMon,  the  reralt  eannot 
beaccaraulf  as<^f*aitted,  tbe  n  ambers  voting  for  or 
acaiast  any  rtf'solmion  should  tie  detetmioed  hj  a  eoont 
or  by  ayes  and  ooes.  •  For  this  parpo«>e  it  would  be  well 
for  the  derk  to  have  alwata  in  readiness  a  list  of  the  le< 
galToters  of  the  <H8|rict,wltha  series  of  columnsatsach- 
ti,  to  designate  the  manner  in  which  each  person  votes 
oa  any  question  that  mnf  be  snbmitted.  When  the  nitc  is 
(o  be  changed  in  a  diatriei  that  has  not  been  altered, 
the  law  specifically  retruirea  the  vote  to  be  taken  by 
ayes  an^  noes.    Such  lists  may  be  in  the  following 

form :  

"5^ 


Names  of  Voters. 


•Im- 


John  Morehouse, 
Jacob Cuaiis,  ••' 
Thomas  Budd.<  • 
William  Can  oil, 
Henry  Heltis,  ••• 
Frederick  Bough, 


o  ' 


o  S 
o 


<g-a5 


A.  N. 


f 


4     3 


2? 

X  mi 


N. 


A. 


N. 


$ 


a  H  <s 

o  «  0 

ill 

§25 


A. 


N. 


3.  Mode  of  keeping  Minutes  and  Records  of  the 

Proceeding*. 
The  person  acting  as  clerk  should  keep  accurate  mi- 
mites  <^  the  proceedings  on  loose  sheets  of  paper ;  and 
before  the  meeting  is  mially  adjourned,  these  minutes 
^ould  be  read  and  approved  by  the  meetings  and  sigu 
ed  by  the  moderator  and  clerk,  and  after  wands  trans 
fnced  into  the  record  book  of  the  district.    The  follow 
iag  general  form  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  : 

Form  of  Mintdes  ta  be  kept  by  the  Dittrict  Clerk, 
of  Proceedings  of  District  MeUints. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  school  district 
number  in  the  town  of  held  pursuant  to 

adjoommem,  at  on  the  day  of 

18  ,  for  •/  «l  ht  the  tmnuiU  mfe<«f^,  say  **  fU  sn 
mmuml  vnetittg  of,  ^.  h*ld  PurtiMttI  iQ  appointmtnt  and 
mWm  noti^f  alf  Ifc^*'  Or  ij  it  l«  atpteial  mteting,  say, 
"«l «  speetoi  «i««<«ng  e/j  ^  <0Uled  ky  the  trutte^  of%a\d 
diiSTidti  mud  heid  jmrtt^tht  to  neei^inoticej  ol,  fe. 
«n  tkt  day  of,  ^-t. ']    A.  K  was  chosen  moderator, 

aad  C.  D;  was  present  as  district  clerk*  (or  if  the  clerk  J 
be  not  presenly  say  B.  F.  was  appointed  6lerk  pro  fern., 
the  district  cWrk  being  absent.) 

UesoVved  unanimously,  {or  by  a  m^ority  qf  the  wUt 
fWctntj  «s  lAe  eate^may  oe,)  [Aert  «iUer  tAe  proeeedingt 
•f  tko  di$Sr%ei  «*  <Ac  fbrm  of  r9$ohiUon»,  and  with  at 
mmek  pru*tton  and  eertninty  oMpouiUe] 

Where  the  subiect-of  a  change  of  site  in  an,  unalter- 
ed districti  has  been  under  diseussionf-and  a  determi- 
nation  had  by  the  district,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law.  the  proceedings  should  be  partieularly  recorded, 
io  the  foflowing  wftn  : 

At  n  Dweting  of  the  legal  voters  of  District  No. 
in  the  town  ot  helil  at  the  school  house,  in  pur- 

suanca  of  notice  to  all  the  legal  voters  therein  on  the 
day  of  19       ,  ,  A.  B.  was  chosen  mode> 

rator,  and  CX  P.  w«a  present  as  diatrlct  clerk t  (or  E.  F. 
was  nppoinied  eltrk  pro  tem.,  the  district  clerk  being 
absent.)  The  written  oonseht  of  the  Town  Superintend 
«at  of  Coinnimi  Schoolf  of  the  town  having  been  read, 
stating  t)uit*  in  bis  opinion  the  removal  of  the  site  of 
the  school  .hooie  .in  said  district  is  necessary ;  And  it 
having  been  moved  aud  seconded  that  the  present  site 
of  th^'s^ool  house  in  thfrsaid  district  be  changed  and 
that  the  norHieasi  •comer  of  lot  number  10,  in  the  said 
towiif  for  of  the  Xiirm  noiw  occouied  by  A.  B.  on  the 
N.  E.  Corner,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  certain 
roada,  Itc.  deseribtng  them,)  be  designated  as  the  site 
of  a  school  hotise  for  the  said  district,  and  the  question 
taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  it  wasfanrieo,  two-thirds  of  all 
those  present  at  such  special- maeting  voting  for  such 
removal,  and  in  iavot  of  sach  new  site  :  Those  who 
vested  in  the  affhjmative  were  John  Morehouse,  ThOs. 
Bndd,  Wm.  dtrtoUand  Prederipk  Uo«gh.  Ac;  those 
who  voted  in  ttianagative,  were  Jacob  Curtis  and  Henry 
Bettis,  due.  Aves  4.  Npes  3. 

(In  stating  the  area  and  noes,  the  christian  names  of 
the  voters  should  oe-given.) 

[Or,  and  the  question  being  taken  by  ayes  and  noes, 
it  was  lost),  twik'lhirds  of  ail  those  present  at  the  meet- 


ing notTotihg  in  fitvorthereoC    Ttie  votes  are  then  to 
be  stated  as  before.] 

After  cjisaglng  the  site  of  the  school  house,  in  the 
manner  before  prescribed,  the  voters  of  the  district,  at 
the  same  or  any  subsequent  meeting,  may  pass  a  reso> 
lution,  by  a  majority  of  those  present,  in  the  ordinary 
roodej  directing  the  trustees  to  sell  the  house,  accorq- 
ing  to  No.  88  ante 

4.  Qualification  of  Vot^s. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  heretofore  exnerieheed  in  as- 
certaining the  reqnitite  legal  onaltfcations  for  voters 
in  school  district  meetings-  The  act  of  1841  has  re- 
moved this  difficulty-  by  defining  them  particularlr,  and 
has  pointed  out  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  right  of 
any  mdividnal  to  vote  in  suahmeetlngSf  by  a  thalwnge, 
$7,8,  9,  (Nos.  71,  72,  78.) 

The  following  general  qualifications  are  required  in 
all  cases. 

1.  The  voter  nn»t  be  «  male. 

3.  Of  full  age,  that  is,  twenty-one  years  old,  or  more. 
8.  He  must  be  an  actual  rastdent  of  the  district. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  voter  must  possess  one 
or  other  of  the  following  qualifications  : 

4.  He  must  be  entitled  by  law  to  hold  Und  in  this 
State,  and  must  own  or  hire  real  Property  in  the  dis- 
trict, subject  to  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  or, 

b.  He  must  be  authorijced  to  vote  at  town  meetings 
of  the  town  in  which  the  district  or  part  of  a  districtis 
situated— must  have  oaid  a  rale  bill  for  teachers'  wa- 
ges in  the  district  witnin  one  year  preceding,  or  must 
have  paid  a  district  tax  within  two  years  preceding,  or 
must  own  personal  property  liable  to  be  taxed  for^ 
school  purnosesln  the  district  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in 
value,  exclusive  of  what  is  exempt  from  execution. 

Under  the  above  4ih  division  are  included  two  clas- 
ses of  pelrsons-'-'Citixens  owning  or  hiring  real  property, 
subject  to  taxation,  and  aliens  not  naturalized,  who 
have  filed  the  affidavit  prescribed  by  ^  16  of  Title  I, 
Chap.  1,  Part  %.  Rev.  Slat,  of  their  intention  to  become 
cirizeAs,  and  or  having  taken  the  necessary  incipient 
measHres  for  that  purpose,  and  who  own  or  hire  real 
propertv  in  the  district  subject  to  taxation  for  school 
purposes.  It  does  not  extend  to  those  who  have  person- 
al properly,  but  neither  own  nor  hire  real  property. 
The  provision  was  f  ntenderf  to  meet  the  case  oi  resi- 
dents, who,  although  not  entitled  to  vote  at  town  meet- 
ings, may  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
district  school  mel&tings. 

In  reference  to  tlic  above  6th  division,  those  "  citl- 
zens  of  the  several  towns  in  this  State,  qualified  by  the 
Constitution  to  vote  for  elective  officers,"  are  entitled 
to  vote  at  meetings.  [§  1,  Title  a,  Chap,  ll,  Part  1,  Rev. 
Stnt.J  Of  course,  persons  claiming  to  vote  at  district 
meetings  under  this  qualification  must  have  been  inha- 
bitants of  the  State  fpr  one  year,  of  the  county  for  six 
months  imiVtediately  preceding,  and  must  then  be  actnal 
residents  of  the  town.  To  theae  must  be  added  some 
one  of  the  qualifications  above  specified  in  division  6. 
By  ^  8j  (No.  72,)  a  challenge  is  allowed,'  and  the  de- 
claration that  may  be  reauired  is  given;  and  by  ^  9, 
(No  73,J  penalties  for  a  false  declaration  and  for  vo- 
ting without  being  qualified^  are  imposed. 

5.  Reconsideration  of  Proceedings. 
The  iobabiunts  of  school  districts  may  reconsider 
and  repeal,  alt^r  and  modify  their  proceedings  at  any 
time  before  they  have  been  carried  into  efTeot,  either 
wholly'  or  in  part.  But  the  iiHention  to  do  sd,  should 
be  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  notice  or  the  meeting  called 
for  that  pumose  When,  however,  contracts  have  ac- 
tually been  entered  into,  liabilities  incurred,  or  expen- 
ditures of  money  had;  m  the  prosecution  of  any  mea- 
sure directed  by  the  district,  a  reconsideration  will  not 
be  sanctioned,  as  no  means  exist  to  indemuify  thoso 
who  may  ba  the  losers  thereby. 

S.  Taxes  should  be  specifically  voted. 
Where  a  tax  is  voted  by  the  inhabitants  for  any  pUr- 
poge,  the  specific  amount  of  the  tax.  and  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  snould  be  fully  and 
clearly  stated.  And  where  several  objects  of  expendi- 
ture are  to  be  provided  for.  the  amount  to  be  raised  for 
each  should  be  expressed  in  the  resolution,  in  order 
that  the  district  and  the  trustees  may  know  the  precise 
extent  of  their  liability,  and  the  mode  of  its  applica- 
tion.  There  mav  be  cases,  however,  where  the  neces- 
sary amount  to  be  raised,  cannot  be  asQsrtained  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy ;  and  in  such  cases  the  dis- 
trict may  direct  Ibe  performance  of  specific  acts  by  the 
trustees,  or  authorize  them  to  incur  such  expenses  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  particu- ' 
lar  objecrto  be  s))ecifled ;  and  the  trustees  are  then  au- 
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91  of  Iba  lababl- 


tbeae  partial  Ik 
than  (Kt  iber  al 


'ium^  leailnt  a  laita 

^..„       ed.howeTer|™tl(tiD|.lo 

wul  partTi  loralinei  li  bat  a  poor  eooipen- 
a  divided  and  didtacteddliulel,  Bad  an  em- 
hit  lend  and  hoatile  neifbborhood. 

0.  Buildittg,  Kring,  PuTthaiing  aluf  Rtpair- 
ing  of  School  Honttt,  and  provvltng  fnmiturt 
and  Jypwndaga. 

When  a  tai  i>  foled  bf  the  Inbabiiaota  ofa  dUIrlat 
forbuUdini  a  leboallMiaMill  li  inporlanl,  not  odIt  that 
the  apeidllc  amounl  to  be  laieed  ■honld  ba  ataied,  bat 
IT  aoT  portloB  of  It  l>  deelcned  to  be  expended  in  tba 
erection  of  other  appuxtenanoaa,  tnchaiawood  houae, 
nacaaaarTi  or  ftnce,  that  tboae  porpaaei  ibonld  be  ape* 
elHeallT  Hlfnrtb  In  Ihe  reaolatTon.  It  would  In  all  ea- 
■eibe  dsiiiable  thai  a  eoniDitliae  of  the  Inbabitmti 
eanilailoa  of  or  Includlnc  the  trmteei  who  are  cbused 
'  law  with  the  eiacotion  of  Ibe  work,  ehonld  be  ap- 
ilnted  to  dlieil  and  nnder  the  adflca  of  Ihe  conuy 
-jperlnlendentiDaliirea  fpUplan  for  the bnlldlni,  ap- 
peDdnia>,and  appnneaancei,  totelbai  with  a  deUiled 
eillmala  of  Ihu  eipanH,  and  to  aafainli  ihe  aania  at  aD 
adionniedmealliit  for  tbe  aanclioDand  appron)  of  tba 
"-'tict.  Fton  Ihla  proceedlni  many  uirlhl  malta 
— lid  fbllow.  Tba  Iftiiieee  wenU  be  placed'  In  eoa- 
laiilonofall  tbe  InbrmaiioDnaceiaarr  to  enable  iben 
ifflclenllr  and  mlamaticallr  to  diichaiae  tkelr  dmici 
nconiractini  lii  and  loperlDlcDdini  iha  eieeiioD  of 
ba  houae  ;  an  oiiportaailT  would  benSbrdedof  obtein- 
InR  and  eompariui  Iba  beat  modele  Draichilectun,  atid 
tba  InhaUlanU  wimld  be  enabled  lo  dlicniB  at  tbair 
lalaure  tbe  aereral  plana  aabmittrd  and  to  cdudIi  tbair 
con*en)enea,  tula  and  aeeanmodallon,  ia  iheaeieral 
detaila. 

he  aehoolhouH,  when  bull)  or  pucchaied,  abould 
rrbe  permilled  to  remain  Ibianr  leiit<haflimaDiH 
ppair.    It  iilbsdnliorthalrueleeilokeepit  lait- 
',  and  the  diiiriel  ihould  wheoeftr  called  upon, 
ride  Tor  the  expeoie.    Tberabould  alao  lac  ibaiiba 
•cbool  roomi  are  nropcrlT  fuiiolehad  wllb  (toel,  prepar- 
ed for  uae;  thalilttbe  neceaurr  anlclM of  rnrnliora 
I  protlded ;  Ibal  Iba  acaia,  deaka  a>d  other  Axlorea 
— -iniDadeaadhlaa,aRdtbal  Ibedlalrlal  libiaTr.ilwa»- 
paraluifor  Ibe  lekDoI  and  all  (b*  other  properiT  of  tha 
diaiiiet  il  pioparli  taken  care  of,  and  ineb  artfclei  aa 
an  wBDted,  ^^romptlrfnniahed.    In  ntber  wordi,  the 

1  efficient  diacbarca 

Wbea  il  Umppoaad  thai  more  than  fooThnadrcddol- 

ill  be  nenainry  to  bdid,  hira,  orporehaae  * 

hoOK,  caia  ibeald  be  taken  la  procnre  the  «r- 

of  Iba  town  ID  peri  ntaadanl,  tcAraibe  lu  la  *■■ 

led  br  the  dlalrict,  na  1006  earlljhiate  aaema  br  Ibe  net 

1  baa  beaa  bald  br  IhJa  dapailnent  to  ba  todlapeniaUr 

._  julborlie  the  Toie.    ITlberebaa  illeaiid  baaie,  that 

abonld  ba  anld,  and  Iba  procaed* applied  lot*  lo  Ihe  i>ur- 

-*~ '  .1-.  -Kw  aite  and  nrxt  10  Uw  bDildiac-    And 

il  BppllaaMa  to  Iba  erection  oipoTcbaaa 

^accordlaiioadedilonofiMa 

ion  of  Ibe  anaonl  which  tha 
■ekool  honaa.    (DeclaloBa,  i 

indb^lldinif ' 

bo  appliid  to  tha  p 

new  alia,  Ibe  reneinlni  IW  doflan  beinp  appUo 
Ihe  new  bouae,  thedietrlet  eanMi  vote  a  lax  or  moi' 
»  dolUrafbrthabulldJnt,  wiiboDi  the  conent  eribe 
>mnilaaloDeia. 

Tka  followinc  wlU  be  a  proper  form  of  a  reaolntioti 
I  lalilnt  a  lai  for  Ibe  crectioo  of  a  lehool  booH. 
Tba  eerOacale  of  Ibe  lown  aupeilnandenl  of  can- 
on ichooli  of  tha  town  of  haiinR  been  abfaln- 
lielen  a  larnmni  than  foiirhniiilTad 
be  laiaed  lor  bnildtaa  a  achooi  hoOM 
CI,  nanelf  lh«  lom  of  «£v  I 


ftbeiclKHilhi 


•     . ,. 

Thui.  if  the  formet  Id 


dollan, 


FClaloBa,  p. 
•eU  for  tip 


tbe  laid  11 


■  of  all  b 


"l 


I  for  Ibe  panhiHaT  a  aita  ihaoM  b« 
dl ,  ba  is  tba  followinc  fena^ 

JttnlHrf,  TiiBl  tbe  a«a  ot  filtp  dolUra  ba  nlsd  br 
tax  upon  tba  mU  dlitilcl  Air  tba  pmelma  of  tba  alte 
for  a  new  ichool  bomia,  bartlofon  daalgnited  bf  tba 
lani  Totera  tbereof. 

Either  or  both  Iha  ebora  taiaa  mar  ba  nlaw 
--' bacipeudad  before  aalie  la  pr-'-      ' 


OP  THE    STATE  OF  NEW-VOftK. 


Bf  cb^p.  SOol  _ 
iBtabiUnti  at  fhf 


BISTHICT  LIBRARIES. 

.f  JMB,  (Ntn.  IJ*,  lit,)  ibg 

l.wbca  iHvtullr  BUembltd  ■<  uir  dfuriel  metilni 
;UUir  notified  <at  ilui  imrpnw,  to  iminH  ■  Ui  not 
unBdiDC  IVMlT  dollail  lor  IDb  fint  TMT,  uil  KD  Mi- 
lan ia  ui  (obieqiwiil  jur,  "  for  in  purchaie  o[  a 
flitfict  libnrr  ^oaalilioc  o(  HU:li  booki  ■■  thtr  ihill 
in  Itaeir  djitrki  mMliic  diiect,  aiul  tueb  (aiUnt  (am 
utbcj  oiardecgi  BtceH«r  lorihipiucluMara  book 
cua.''  Br  Ibo  9d  acciion  of  tbat  asi,  (No.  W.)  Uw 
^•iiici  clerk,  or  lucti  otbcr  paraon  aa  ine  ipbaniaai* 
thaald  dnicoata  and  Kppaial  br  a  majarili  oT  Tolii, 
wiifcclandloMllbrariaa,  audio  be  »>Iad  wilb  the 
caicaad  cuitodToCiba  UbrarTi  ondar  >u«h  retnUilaDt 

Tbeae  proTlaiooa  an  ailllia  force;  and  tlnr  afford 
ika  oal  r  aDthoritr  for  riltin(  ta  Ui  apanlki  dtttritt, 
MMf  BJuej  lor  Iba  purabaaa  of  Dookij  or  a  book  easa- 
IhabooLalbaa  lobepDitibiMdnaii  badineiad  t*  Ikt 

■-"-' ^iot\  and  ihii  direatjoufttai 

ircbue  a>T  alvaD  aeria*  or 

.     Ibnir,  Iba  FunilT  LlbniT. 

«G-  ui  B^Buoii  dengnaLiof  the  particular  booka*  or  t^ 
Inatcei  inaT  be  aulborlted  ID  proeore  aacb  booki  ai 
lhe|  Ibiok  proper. 

Bt  [be  «ib  aeeiiDn  or  chap,  MT,  of  tbe  laws  of  ItU, 
(Sa.  m,)  Ibe  aam  ol  «M,oao  ftom  Iha  aODual  rVTeaue 
•f  iba  U.li,  Depoalie  Fgnd,  m>  raqulted  tobe  aaaiiallr 
dinribnud  "  lo  Ibe  aaaport  of  coainioD  lohool*  Id  like 
Bianv  and  opoa  ihe  UMMnditionf  ae  Ibe  itbool  mo- 


ral ■  aa  lo  pnrehi 
le  Bupei  Librai 


a.'r 


itrieLi  aball  apprDprl- 
a.eofadietrielli'— 
Cafierwardi  hj  f 


rriMtm,  are  b*  thia  nroifii  _   , 
Ibe  laleclion  of  ibe  booki  fur  tbe  libra  rrt  n>  tbe  api>li- 
catioa  of  Ibe  moDa)  la  to  be  nude  bf  Ibem.    Topror-'- 


"libi     ■      ■ 


I,  It  la  le 


r- «  and  letalaiiona] 

afletpraierihed  bpibe  SaparlDtandaal.  forlhe  I 
••M  of  ifac  libnrlei  proeiind  under  both  icia. 
labaUtaati  of  dliiiiau  hart  no  inthorliT  lo  * 
a,  ar  in  ani  maoner  diipoH  of  the  booki 

tbe  dialriet  llhiarTi    •hnbe •■  ' — 

*-«  llbrarr  mad,  ( 


nIndbTlbe 
Brtkeidai 


fmm  Iba  h 
it  ina,  raapcetiaK  aehool 


diaabii    librari 

nlationafor  Ibe 'jMaamltoi  af  Iia , 

Btbtibc  of  ibam  br  llbcarlana  and  irmteea   M  Iheli 

*■--  — leapioltat  Ihe  nia  of  Ibe  booka, 

--— '-' — a,  the  aubJolBed 

I.  relate*  I  o  Iba 

iplni,  loibelr  ine- 

:rtoibem.    Na.  II. 

'  ^ablianta,  Ibe 


laiaUiiana 

FST" 


bsen  pnpared.    Ni 


Deencbarnri 
aod  to  tbeir  i! 


Id  wltbtbairkeepli 


■naberisb*  token  oal>  Iba  tnei 
Aa  Uieao  ncPl*''eB(  ■»!  appea 
la  pnnar  le  noiark.  ibal  Iber  k 
■Hffialloa  of  a  oewaadeniira  a.     .    .    . 
■M  vail  nderaisad,  an^  In  «blch  direelluni 

I*  too  fall  or  loo  plain.    Tbouaaftda  npon  \b-    . 

a(oiarci(iiea**>eaDd  wlllbt  charied  vllblbt  dntlei 
MtvUablbeaainulatiaBB  reftr;  and  ll 
a  4af(«eiai)oaatlbeir  IMelllianee  to  rci 


is,^ 


i  depend  lor  I 


DISTRICT  LIBKAHY  SEOULATIONS,  No.  L 
Btt^lmiw  rapaitiw  DiitTiH  Litran'tt,  tktir  pmaf^ 
HtirM,  mat  U(  di^Hrp  tf  ttm  »y  ittrariaat  mJ 


1^"  j4waj<r«yatf*aj 


■I  t^thiogirtrt  ka*tnf  sAarf. 


reparedto  ael  on  Ihe  anbjn 

..nollr  Doderaloed  that  be  do 
much  nteftrrlDftbal  the  1  ' 


iheiii 


.  Ila^abllnnla.    .. 

■a  preaeribad  bj  tha  au. 
n  he  detlrea  il  is  be  dia- 
-^-npraOarbia  aonleea; 
---' ■elabooj 


11  of  a  dill 


ind  iudd  

.belabeaadloaaelbebniraiibniltreHcntad;  and 

ae  JDiitdietlon  upon  appsal  Irooi  Ibe  praeredlnce  at 
diaulei  meaiinn  and  Irnateea,  aa  veil  Id  nUilon  to 
the  aeleeilon  of  a  llbrarr  ai  to  all  Other  matlen  cod- 
pected  with  ill  la  liTea  to  h^n>  bv  law.  It  Im  tiHim-  Ihar 
IbapiiMlplaa  vhiefa  nill  r 
pealB  abonld  be  kAOwr 
Tbe  elucct  of  ika  la 


difiae' 


InfornikllDB,  not  onlf,  or  CTen  cbieSr, 
tDDrBilDOTe,bntamaii|  adnltaand  Ihsaa 


aaMmcehi 

The  books,  l^nfiTre,  ahouid'be'aaEh  aa'wiirbe'naaf^ 
for  elrcvtatloa  aniaacibelDbabltnitaieBerallT.  Tber 
ahonld  ootbe  childien'a  booka,  orofa  jnnniloehanc- 
ter,  or  llfbt  a>d  (Vffoloni  lele*  and  ramaBcea;  but 
norkiconTBTlniaolid  InfbrBation  vhieb  will  nelle  a 
thini  for  knnwledte,  uidalaoErallfr  il,  aafar  aaiuch 
■  llbraiT  can.  Worka  ItpboeiTwIlb  parlT  pallilea  and 
tboae  of  a  aertar'n  chaiacUr,  or  ol  hoiIIUti  to  the 
chriaiian  rellifon,  ahould  on  MMeonni  baaJmiitedj 
■pd  if  aHT  are  aeddentallr  reeelTcd,  Iher  ahonld  be 
immediatelf  remo*ed.    6lill  '— ' — '■  '- 


permiiled  lo  pniebaae  achaol  booka,  (Ddi  aa  apelUni 
book*,  franuwiraor  an*  olharaof  the  deaerlptioD  naed 
aa  ten  Moka  ia  atduwlt.    Saeh  an  appHealloo  of  lh« 
r  Ttolalion  of  11     " 
loTboDkaahoDl 
ppeel  from  utf 
■at  aatdai  audi 
aooudloi  to  tl 
chl^kabadbe 
bsKodto  wl 


t  oaae  oriniproper 
t  The  BmperUtei ' 


.  •lalion  oflti 

, oTboDkaahoDlL 

bafon  The  BrnperUtendent,  br  eppeel  from  anr  lohabl- 
lant,  aiuA  aarectlBB  ironld  be  aat  aaMai  and  If  11  ap- 
peared from  tbe  tepOTti,  •bich  ai " —  '-  ■*■—  — 

fnUtloaannat  bemade,  I*- *- 

ebued,  Iba  eoaunlBBianei 

Ihe  neit  year'*  llbiur  moner  from  idob  oiiiriei. 
naaa  penalllee  aud  proTtilona  nlll  be  rlrldW  e>- 
foreed:  for  npon  a  hlOtTnl  adralnialraUon  oftbe  law, 
ibeqeefalnaaaaBdlheeofitlBDaDoeoribeaTaleinwIIIde- 
'     "  Ihe  pabile  mnnlBefnee  be  abneed,  It  will  on- 

dPlTi  allboofli 

...  -..,...-_."  ■■»-  lo  eanDDB  ouincu '—  — ■■— 

.loaiortrln: , 

nrtlaed  aa  dWriel  Ubrariee  The  adelee  of  p 
lainlUar  *llb  tbe  beat  wrka  iB  otiT  laninqa  tbo 
laken  (n  mahlBi  pnrekaeee;  aod  tl  la  reconin 
ihai  MtUilp  be  Boaanlted  In  (be  obolee  of  booka 
I  aonftj.  WorkaabeadT  kim^-jn^^"— 
"--1  apBTo»Bdbiihejodiiii  '^^393Fr 
rned  lo  new  prodDeliDjBe^^^  .  ^ 


lalned  a  ehanater.    Eboi_ 

lalned  in  bnlnc  llbnrlMC,  tbaj 
be  derived  nan  tbe  libtirr  r 


Dliiee  fta  BrocoriDB  ibe  ntj  be 
It  *aald  be  hmenuhla  If  moi^. 
for  ibeiD  (ban  tbar  cbd  be  pn^    _ 
effon.  and  h  woold  be  hnmlliir^^ 
If  bDoha  of  wonhleai  or  Impra'^gw 
offered  la  thoae  who  banter  to.  Ml.... 


^'       ^ 


-k  of  Ibe  lUatriei  Jieeanw 
ulet^leik'  If  tbeie  be  oi 


.    If  Bane  la  elected,  tba 


I  i^ilci  or  pattieular 
I*  tba  lahabliaDta,  tbe 


DISTBICT    SCHOOL    JOURNAL, 


clarii,  iha  l 

librarian. 

of  ichoal  diilrUtt,  an 

i  «Dpcrintendeoce  of  ii 


of  the 


charse  and  sopirliitenaence'of  ii.    Tiiie  libtariBn 

Ibt  pretert aiioD  or  Ihc  boi^saiiii  appurtcnaiccg  of 
library,  and  tie  may  b«  remoTed  by  ibem  for  the  can 
and  under  Iba  eircunutaDcet  mealioned  In  Ihe  fi 
■eeilonorihe  "  Act  reipeciiag  icbaoldiiirici  libritlt 


(f-s. 


D.) 


a1)  Ute  b> 


n  the  dill 


inlDulu,  ciiUiliHDei,  papei'i  and  property,  nppenninn 
to  the  library. 

Ill  When  any  library  ia  puribiaed  and  taheo  cbin 
of  by  iha  librarian,  be  ii  to  make  oni  a  full  and  eoi 
plele  eatalDsaeof  all  tbe  booka  eoniained  ibeielo,  < 
Ibe  foot  of  cash  ealalocne  Ibe  llbntiin  i*  lo  tiio  a  t 
DClpl  in  Ibe  rollowing  farm  : 

I,  A.  B.  do  hereby  aetmooledie  Ibat  (he  boeka  apei 

meliy  Ibe  Truiteeiof  ScbDolDialrlelNo.         ,   iati 

of  theHid  Diairiot  for  the  Die  nAbe  inbabitaDli  ibei 
af,   aeeoidlog   to  iba   rtjDlailon*  prrserlbed  by   il 

for  bj  me  accordlDg  to  ibc  aaid  reoulailoni  t«  U 
Triuteea  of  Itw  aaid  DIatriel,  and  to  be  delivered  to  n 


"Pl.Vi! 


'  applied  as  dincted  tn  Article  CI.  of 


to  be  reidred  a«  aoon 

aofficieni  wrapping  paper  to  eoTcr  their  hooks,  and  the 

minDtes  of  the  delitery  and  reiom  of  bookt .    TlHTie  an 

bonka,  and  are  to  be  defiared  by  a  lai  on  Ibe  diatrid, 
which  it  to  be  added  by  any  tii  roled  br  a   dliirict 

these  eipenaea  should  be  roled  by  ibe  inhab1ia,nia  of 

aome  manner  ss  a  lai  for  building  or  rrpairtof  a 
achool  house,  or  lo  f:imlib  it  with  neeeisary  tiiel  aid 

VII.  The  htirariaa  mual  eaoie  to  be  palled  iDenEhboak 
belonging  lo  Ibe  librBt),  a  printed  label,  ormimnHn 
lo  t)ie  ilrat  blank  leaf  of  each  book,  tpecilying  thai  ibe 
hook  belongs  to  Ibe  library  of  achool  diatrict  No.  j 

in  the  lovrn  of  ,  naming  the  lotra  and  slriuf 


do  eeitlFy  thai  the  preceding 
talogu*  orbnota  In  Iba  Library  l 
in  poateiaion  of  A.  B,  the  Li- 1 


We  the  Gnbscrlben 

in  the  town  of 

is  a  full  and  eamnleti 

of  the  mid  Diiltiel  I 

brarian  thereof,  and  of  bla  reeeij.. 

under  one  bands  Ibia  day  of  IB    > 

The  catalorue  harii^  the  librarian's  receipt,  ii  to  oe 
delircred  lo  the  trnsteea,  and  a  cop;  ha i In*  the  e«riln- 
date  of  Ihe  truateea,  ia  lo  be  dellTeied  to  the  librarian 
for  hi*  todemniiy. 
_WheneKrb<wtaarojiddedio£be  library,  a  CBwlogoe 

of  tbe 


a  oopy  . 
copy  of  II 


n,iat 


e  furnj 


lalogne  delivi 


days  precedinc  the 


the  papera  of  the  dislrlet  and  la  be  de- 
week  preceding  ibe  ani^Qal  meelini  all 
bulled  in     For  thia  porpoae  Ihe  libri' 

lo  preacribed  for  eollecllDg'. 


tsnamberm  Inree  Ago 

new  buoka  ar 

^t!t 

henv 

nihers  are  to  be 

inned,  and  ihei  a 

be  altered;  so  thai 

Dnmbei 

le  must  still  be  CO 

mi 

00  the  catalog 

ne,  with 

that  it  ia  misiing 

Yin 

The  libiariap  mu 

eep 

de  h,  atitcbing  1 

o^ 

ler 

hair  a  dozen 

or  more 

taeeta 

of  wriling  paper 

roAsthe 

width 

of  tbe  paper  ao  a 

KS 

alie  for  the  fo  low 

ni 

Ihe 

of  Ibe 

.the  title  of  ibet 
bird,  the  name  of 

lool 
ok 

del 

ered,  atid  its  tinmber ; 

ntte 

the 

nihe 

fourth,  the  due  of  1 

he  anb, 

a,   respeclin*  il 

condlilon,  in  the  f 

Uowioc 

brtn: 

of  1     Title  and 

"T" 

whom.  1    Mhen 

Condt- 

ry.  1  No.  of  Book. 

IreluniBd 

tion. 

nM9,"rHi»iory"of 

t 

'Jo 

«:  1  Jane-M" 

0^^ 

June 

0.  lVirBini,,«. 

-1 

The 

proper  width  of  r 

ach 

^ 

ertaioed 

by  writing  the  diffarent 

B  a  half  abeel 

oTpapar 

and  a 

"'"^iita"""    -^ 

on- 

Ibe 

respect  nely  o 

ecnpy. 

wbathar  lost  or  present,  and  nbelher  in  good  order  or 
injured,  andlflajored,  specifying  in  teneni  terms,  the 
elieut  of  auch  fnjnry.    Thia  oatalogue,  with  Ibe  re- 

oDt,an^deUTerFdiotheDawlibrviBnwiifaihiBllbnry,by 


llren,  and  to  be  delire 
copyMrtiBedbrthema 
liTerad  lu  Ihe  liWrUn. 
V.  Troate*.  are  to  at 
pose  of  eomparlnf  the  c 

cyery  hook  Ihai  li  mist 
whole  aarlea  of  wbieh  1 

ed  to  lb( 

preacribed  Is  lo'be 
n!'o"MT'»>"'f^'de- 

end  to  the  library  for  ihejior- 
lalocD*  wiih  tbe  hooka.     Tbey 

ey  ihmk  proper,  and  etpdelally 
ce,  lo  enmlne  Ibe  boolia  ure- 
al* mlaslu  or  lojiind.     For 

oil  Mlua  thereof,  and  foi  ibe 
Ibrined  a  part :  sneh  •alue  lo 

ta  determined  bytbe. 

for  any  injury  which  ■  book  may  appear  lo  hare  aos- 
laiued,  by  balnc  aoiled,  dcfhsed,  lorn,  or  oiberwise. 
And  ha  can  ba  raliered  from  anDh  loconniabiliiy  ooly 

by   Ibe  (rustess,  on  lis  beinf  aaileft— '•-  -■■ 

Iwm  •'■"■  -—  i-i—n- — ■  -'  -».-.  . 


te  dialrlct  has  been 


mltiTug.OTliirtbeamounioriheb^nry  sodoneioany 
work.  It  I*  tbe  duit  of  thi  Irusieea  lo  uke  prompt  and 
•ficlent  measures  lorihe  cellmtlen  af  the  amount  for 


vtiiciiaay  UbrnrlaBlsasoonniible;  , 


hia  dutvio  lbs  nuMic,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  Indnc* 
book  ia  dsliveted ;  and  when  ilia  retrfroed,  to  be  equally 

pi  by  lbs 

ihool  diiirieu  arr  hereby 
IS  to  the  town  supsriatra 
lelkawnlir  of  bonks  b» 

lool  diairlet  shall,  at  tb* 
ual  reports,  daliier  to  lb* 

esofailth 


^li~tlu:tawn~B~upe'rtnitendBntofcoDunon  acl 
rich  town  Is  reijuired  earefully  lo  prcseriresu 
oguen,  and  deliver  them,  with  the  papers  of  the 


^a  otattb 

.lalagDemiMbl 
Uia 


dialrlci  in  iba  (Dllowlng  cnaea : 
iBt.  If  a  CHlalognc,  ni  required  by  nillele  XI,  baa  t 
toen  deliyeied  lo  (bsm. 
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^  <  rt 

id.  If  the  Boraber  of  book*  bstenghis  to  iu  library  i» 

aol  slated  in  the-annual  report  of  the  tmileet. 
•d,  If  it  does  not  dearly  appear  fron^  such  report  tbat 
the  whoU  of  the  libragr  moaey  paid  to  snoh  district 
the  prreediag  year,  have  been  expended  aceordins  to 
law.    No  part  of  tbe  library  money  can  he  applied  to 
the  porehase  of  a  c«s«  for  (be  books.    These  ere  <Hbe 
like  conditions"  referred  to  in  the  act  anthorixhxg  the 
apoortioninent  of  pubiic  money  to  district  libraries. 
4ih.  wherever  ft  aM«ars  that  any  district  has  expended 
any  portion  of  its  Ubrary  money  in  the  pnrcnase  of 
any  text  book  used  in  schools,  such  as  speiling-booksi 
anthmetics,  or  grammarsi  or  any  bow  clearly  im* 
proper  to  be  admitted  into  a  distnct  librair. 
XIY.  Wtienever  town  saperintendents  of  common 
school  withhold  from  any  district  its  Ubranr  money,  they 
nre  not  to  distribute  tM  money  among  the  other  dis 
tricts,  but  are  to  report  the  case  and  tbe  circomstaaoes 
to  the  Superintendent^  in  order  to  enable  \k\m  to  exer- 
cise the  discretion  dven  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  ''Act 
respecting  school  district  libraries."    (No.  186.) 

XV.  WbeneTcr  in  these  regulations  any  act  or  duty 
is  directed  or  authorized  to  be  performed  l^  trustees 
of  Utmiries,  the  same  may  be  performed  by  a  majority ' 
of  the  trostees  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole  oomberi  and ' 
when  any  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  have  bi;en  noti- 
fied, by  Dotice  given  bv  any  one  trustee  to  the  others, 
a  majority  of  the  whole  are  competent  to  tbe  transac- 
tion of  any  business,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  were 
prrseot.  But  a  majority  cannot  act  unless  notice  has 
been  given  to  all  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting. 

XVI  Whenever  the  legal  voters  of  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts desire  to  unite  their  library  moneys  and  fundsj 
and  purchase  a  joint  library,  nnder  the  provisions  of 
the  Iw  section  or  the  act  hereto  annexed,  (No.  184.)  a 
special  meeting  should  be  called  in  each  district  for  tne 
purpose,  nndrr  a  notice  specifying  the  object.  Tbe 
trasteevwill  then  transmit  to  the  Superintendent  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  ^otes,  and  a  statement  of  the  number 
voting  for  and  against  them.  They  vrill  also  furnish 
atatements  of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  tlte  valuations 
c^  their  property,  the  amount  of  library  money  leceived 
m  each  district,  the  amount  each  has  voted  to  raise  by 
tax  on  the  district,  and  a  general  description  or  map 
of  the  districts,  ao  as  to  shew  their  contiguity;  and  in 
all  cases  where  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  will 
be  promoted  and  tbe  great  object  of  the  libraries  will 
be  advanced  by  such  a  union,  the  Superintendent  will 
cheerfbllT  give  his  approbation  lo  its  being  formed 

XVn.  Where  such  a  union  is  formedi  the  preceding 
reciilations  will  be  deemed  lo  apply  to  the  joint  library, 
subject  onlv  to  the  variations  prescribed  m  tbe  before 
mentioned  fifth  section,  and  such  as  arise  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  union.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
trustees  of  all  the  districts  considered  as  one  body,  will 
be  competent  to  the  transaction  of  business,  and  to  de- 
cide an  questions  which  mav  properly  come  before  them. 
It  is  proper  to  remark  that  by  section  6  of  the  act 
relative  to  common  schools,  passed  May  8,  1939,  (No. 
1W|)  a  penslty  of  ten  dollars  is  incurred  by  every  town 
sQperioteodent  of  common  schools  snd  by  every  trustee 
of  a  school  district  for  refusing  or  wilfully  neglecting 
lo  per^rm  any  duty  required  by  law  or  by  any  regula- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  under 
tbe  authority  of  the  statute;  and  they  nre  also  liable 
to  their  towns  and  districts  for  the  amount  of  any  loss 
that  may  be  sustained  by  reason  of  such  neglect  or  re> 
final. 
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Regulaium*  eoneeming  the  imc  cf  the  Booka  in  Ditlrid 

Lihrmriu  pre$crihtdbjf  U«  Suptrintendent  of  Common 

Schooit  purntani  io  the  third  $eHion  of  tha  **  Act  rc- 

tpteling  Sehooi  BiHriet  LV6rar«ef,"  patted  April  16th, 

tsw. 

L  The  lil^arian  has  ^arge  of  the  books  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  their  preserve  v>n  aud  delivery  to  his  socoessor. 

n.  A  copy  of  the  catalogue  required  to  be  made  out  by  < 
Articles  m.  and  IV.  of  Regulations  No.  1.  is  to  be  kept 
by  the  librarian,  open  to  the  inspection  c»f  the  inham- 
tants  of  the  district  at  all  reasonable  tinee.  It  will  be 
found  convenient  to  affix  a  copy  of  it  on  tbe  door  of  the] 
bookcase  conuining  the  library. 

UI.  Books  are  to  be  delivered  as  follows : 
1st.  Only  to  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
Sd.  One  only  can  be  delivered  to  an  inhabitant  at  a  time  \ 

and  any  one  having  a  book  out  of  the  library  mtut  re- 
turn it  before  he  oiin  receive  another. 
3d.  No  persoa.op<m  whom  a  fine  has  been  imposed  by 

the  trnsteey  under  these  regolatioiigi  can  racaive  a 

hook  while  such  fine  remains  nnpud. 


4th.  A  perscm  under  age  cMUiot  be  permitted  to  take  out 
n  hook  unless  he  resides  -with  some  responsible  in- 
habitant hf  the  district;  nor  can  be  then  receive  a 
hook  if  notice  has  been  given  by  bis  parent  or  guar- 
dian or  the  person  with  whom  he  resides,  that  they 
will  not  be  responsible  fbr  books  delivered  such  minor. 
Mb.  Each  individual  residing  In  the  district,  of  sufficient 
age  to  read  the  books  belonging  to  the  library,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  inhabitant,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  regulations 
relative  to  district  libratles.  MinMSi  will  draw  In 
their  own  names,  but  on  the  responsiOllity  of  their,  pa- 
rents or  gvardiaos. 
6th.  Where  there  is  a  suflideht  number  of  volumes  In 
the  library  to  accommodate  all  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict who  wish  to  borrow,  tbe  librarian  should  per- 
mit each  member  of  a  family  to  take  books  ns  often 
as  desired,  so  long  as  the  regulations  are  punctually 
and  fully  observed.  But  where  there  are  not  books 
enough  to  supply  all  the  borrowers,  the  librarian 
should  endeavor  to  accommodate  as  many  hs  possible, 
by  Aunishing  each  family  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Its  readers  or  borrowers. 

rV.  Every  book  must  be  returned  to  the  library  witbfa 
twenty  days  after  it  shall  have  been  taken  out,  but  the 
same  inhabitant  may  aoain  take  It,  unless  sppUealion 
has  been  made  for  it,  while  it  was  so  out  of  the  library, 
by  any  perion  entitled^  who  has  not  previously  borrow- 
ed the  same  book^  in  which  ca»e  such  applicant  shall 
have  a  preference  in  the  use  of  It.  And  where  thete 
have  been  several  soch  applicants,  the  preference  shall 
be  according  to  the  priurfty  in  time  of  tbeir  appltca- 
tions,  to  be  determined  by  the  librarian.  Upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Superintendent,  the  time  for  keeping  books 
out  of  the  library  will  be  extended  to  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-eight  days,  where  sufficient  reasons  for 
such  extension  are  shown. 

V.  If  a  book  be  not  returned  at  the  proper  time,  the 
librarian  is  to  report  tbe  fact  to  the  trustees ;  and  he 
must  also  exhibit  to  them  every  book  which  has  been 
returned  injured  by  soiling,  delhcing.  tearing,  or  in 
any  other  way,  before  such  book  shall  be  again  loaned 
out,  together  with  the  name  of  the  inhabitant  in  whese 
possession  it  was  when  so  injured. 

VI.  The  trustees  of  school  districts  being  by  virtue  of 
their  office  trustees  of  the  library,  are  hereby  authorix- 
ed  to  impos<the  following  fines  t 

1st.  For  epch  day's  detention  of  a  book  beyond  the  time 
allowed  by  these  regulations,  six  centS;  but  not  to  be 
iniposed  for  more  than  ten  day's  detention. 

9d.  For  the  destruction  or  loss  of  a  book,  a  fine  equal 
to  the  full  value  ol  the  book,  or  of  tbe  set,  if  It  be 
one  of  a  series,  with  the  addition  to  such  value  of 
ten  cents  for  each  volume.  And  on  the  payment  of 
such  fine,  the  party  fined  shall  be  entitled  to  tbe  rest- 
due  of  the  series.  If  he  has  also  been  fined  for  de- 
uining  such  book,  then  the  said  ten  cents  shell  not  be 
added  to  the  value. 

8d.  For  any  injury  which  a  book  may  sustain  after  it 
shall  betaken  out  by  a  borrower  and  before  its  return, 
a  fine  may  be  imposed  of  sir  cents  for  every  spot  of 
greaae  or  oil  upon  the  cover  or  upon  any  leaf  of  the 
volume ;  for  writing  in  or  defacing  any  book,  not  less 
than  ten  cents^  nor  more  than  the  value  of  the  book; 
for  cutting  or  tearing  tbe  cover,  or  the  binding,  or 
ant  leaf,  not  lesis  than  ten  cents,  nor  more  than  the 
▼alueof  the  book. 

4th.  If  a  leaf  be  torn  otit,  or  so  defaced  or  mutilated 
that  it  cannot  be  read,  or  if  any  thing  i>e  written  in 
tile  volume,  or  any  otber  injury  done  to  it,  which  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  general  circulation,  the  cyustees  will 
consider  it  a  destruction  of  the  book,  snd  shall  iin- 

f»ose  a  fine  accordingly,  as  above  provided  io  case  of 
OSS  of  a  book 
«th.  When  a  book  i(hall  have  ^n  detained  seven  dAys 
beyond  the  90  days  allowed  %y  these  regulations,  the 
librarian  shall  give  notice  to  the  borrower  to  return 
the  same  within  three  days.  If  not  returned  at  thnt 
time,  the  trustees  may  ebnsider  the  book  lost  or  des- 
troyed, and  may  impose  a  fine  for  its  destruction  hi 
addition  to  the  fines  for  Its  detention. 

VII.  Hut  the  imposition  of  a  fine  for  the  loss  or  det- 
•troetion  of  a  hook,  shall  not  prevent  ^e  trustees  from 
recovering  soch  book  in  an  action  of  replevin,  unlets 
suehfine  shall  have  been  paid. 

VtU.  When  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  librarian  any  fine 
has  been  inenrred  l»y  aiiy  person  undevltc*^  regulations, 
he  may  refuse  to  deliver  any  book  to  the  periy  liable  to 
such  fine,  until  the  decision  of  the  trustees  upon  such 
UaMUty.  be  had.  ^    ^, 

□L  F^vious  to  the  imposition  of  any  fine,  two  day%* 
written  or  verbal  notice  » to  he  given  by- any  trustee,  or 
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the  Ubnrlan,  or  any  other  person  eathorixed  bj  either 
of  theni}  to  the  petwrn  eherjudi  to  show  oanae  why  he 
iboald  Aot  be  Sped  for  the  aUefed  oiii»Bee  or  neglect ; 
and  if  within  that  time  food  eanee  be  not  tbowD}  tbo 
txuttees  shall  impose  the  fine  herein  prescribed.  No 
other  eicuse  for  an  extraordinary  injury  to  a  boak,  that 
is  for  such  an  iojorr  as  would  not  be  occasioned  by  its 
ordinary  use  should  be  receif  ed»  but  the  fact  that  the 
book  was  as  much  injured  when  it  was  lahen  out  by  the 
person  oharf  ed«  as  It  was  when  he  retumol  it.  As 
such  loss  must  lall  on  some  one»  it  is  more  just  that  it 
should  be  borne  by  the  party  whose  doty  it  was  to  tnke 
care  of  the  volume,  than  br  the  district.  NegUi^ence 
can  only  be  prevented,  and  aispotes  can  only  be  avoid- 
ed  by  the  adoption  of  tnis  rule.  Subject  to  these  general 
principles}  the  im^ition  of  allf  or  any  of  these  fines, 
Is  discretionary  with  the  trnstees,  and  they  should  or- 
dinerily  be  imposed  only  for  wilful  or  culpably  negli- 
gent injuries  to  boohs^  or  where  the  dietriet  actnally 
ansuins  a  losSf  or  senoos  iignry.  Reasonable  excuses 
for  the  detention  of  the  boohs  beyond  the  twenty  days, 
riMuld  in  all  cases  be  received. 

X.  It  is  the  special  dntv  of  the  librarian  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  borrower  of  a  boolt  that  shall  be  returned  in- 

.  jored,  to  show  cause  whv  he  should  not  be  fined.  Such 
notice  may  be  given  to  tne  agent  of  the  borrower  who 
returns  the  book ;  and  it  should  always  be  given  at  the 
time  the  book  is  returned. 

XI.  The  librarian  ia  to  inform,  the  trustees  of  every 
notice  given  by  him  to  ^ow  cause  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  fine ;  and  they  shall  assemble  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed  by  nimr  or  by  any  notice  given  by  Uiera, 
or  any  one  of  them ;  and  shall  hear  the  charge  and  de- 
fence. They  are  to  keep  a  book  of  mkioiesy  in  which 
every  fine  imposed  by  themi  and  the  causci  shall  be  en- 

.  tereo  and  signed  by  themi  or  the  major  part  of  them. 
Such  origimU  minoiesi  or  a  eopy  certified  by  th^i  or 
the  major  part  of  theroi  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  district, 
shall  be  aooclusive  evidence  of  the  lact  that  a  iliie  was 
Imposed  as  stated  in  such  ninotes,  according  to  these 
iMnalations. 

jul.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  trustees  to  prosecute 
promptly  for  the  collection  of  all  fines  imposed  by  them. 
Fines  collected  for  the  detention  of  booksi  or  for  inju- 
ries to  them,  are  to  be  applied  to  defray  the  expense  of 
repairing  the  books  in  the  library.  Fines  collected  for 
the  loss  or  destruction  of  any  book,  or  of  a  set  or  series 
of  books,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  same 
or  other  suitable  books. 

Xni.  These  regulations  being  declared  by  law  <<  obli- 
gatory upon  all  persons  and  officers  having  charge  of 
soeh  libraries,  or  using  or  possessing  any  of  the  books 
thereof,"  it  is  expedient  Uiat  they  should  be  made 
Itnown  to  every  borrower  of  a  book.  And  for  that  pur- 
pose a  printed  copy  is  to  be  affixed  conspicuously  on  tbe 
oaee  containing  any  library,  or  in  one  of  such  cases,  if 
there  be  several :  and  the  librarian  ia  to  can  the  atten* 
tion  to  them  of  every  person  on  the  first  occasion  of  his 
taking  out  a  book. 

Appeals  to  the  County  Superintendents; 

<The  cases  in  which  the  courts  will  not  entertain  ju- 
risdiction of  complaints  of  erroncons  proceedings  un- 
der the  school  laws*  and  in  which  only  a  certiorari  will 
lie,  may  he  inferred  ft'om  the  deciaion  of  the  Sop.  Court 
in  the  case  of  Baton  and  others,  vt.  Calendar.  U  Wend. 
90.  '<  The  plaintiiT  below  was  not  without  his  remedy. 
1  B.  S  487,  $  110,  111  and  the  amendment  of  the  law, 
JOth  April,  1S30,  provides  that  **  any  person  conceiving 
himself  aggrieved  in  coaseqoence  or  any  decision  made 
by  the  Trustees  of  any  distriot  in  paying  any  teacher. 

.  or  concerning  any  other  matter  under  the  preoent  title, '' 
(which  ioclodes  the  whole  of  the  school  act,)  <'  may 
appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  whose 
decision  shall  be  fiaaL"  This  provision  was  intended 
for  what  it  practically  is,  a  cheap  and  expeditions  mode 
of  settling  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  difficoltiea  and  dis- 
putes arising  in  the  course  of  the  execution  of  the  law. 
A  common  law  certiorari  would  no  doubt  lie  from  this 
court,  to  the  trustees  to  bring  up  and  correct  any  erro- 
neous proceeding  not  concluded  by  an  adjudication  of 

.  the  Superintendent,  or  in  a  case  where  his  powers  were 
inadequate  to  five  the  relief  to  which  the  party  was  en- 
titledO 

The  passage  of  several  acta  of  the  Legislature  ren- 
ders necessary  a  revision  of  the  regulations  conoernina 
appeals:  And  the  followincare  tborefere  substituted 
ibr  those  heretofore  esUblUhed : 

Any  lohabiuat  of  a  School  District  conceiving  him 
self  aggrieved,  in  consequence  of  any  proceeding  or  de- 
cisloB  of  any  School  Dittrlst  netting,  or  of  the  town 


Superintendent,  either  sensrately  or  in  conjucctiou 
with  the  Supervisor  and  Town  Clerk,  relative  to  the 
formation  or  alteration  of  any  School  District,  or  of  the 
Trustees  or  Librarian,  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  the 
duties  devolving  opon  themMor  concerning  any  other 
matter  arising  under  the  scm>ol  law  of  whatever  des- 
cription, is  now  required  to  bring  his  appeal,  in  the 
manner  and  within  the  time -now  prescribed  by  the  re- 
culatioos  of  the  department,  to  tbe  County  Sopininten- 
dent,  whose  decision  thereon  is  final,  unless  appealed 
from  to  this  department  within  fifteen  days  aner  ser* 
vice  of  a  copy  ibereof. 

CASES  IN  WHICH  APPEALS  MAT  BE  MADE, 

Vnitr  th*  notK  Stction  of  the  Cemiaon  School  Aei,  ilSo. 

180.) 

I.  Where  any  decision  has  been  made  by  any  School 
District  meeting. 

This  includes  tbe  whole  class  of  cases,  in  which  dis- 
trict meetings  have  the  power  to  decide  on  any  propo- 
sition or  motion  that  may  legally  be  made  to  tbexn,  un- 
der any  section  of  the  ScoooT  Act. 

I(.  where  sny  decision  has  been  made  by  tbe  Town 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  or  by  him  and  the 
Supervisor  snd  Town  Clerk,  in  tbe  lormiogor  altering, 
or  in  refusing  to  form  or  alter  any  School  District,  or 
in  refusing  to  pay  any  school  moneys  to  any  district , 
and  under  the  general  provision,  "  concerning  any  other 
matter  under  the  present  title,*'  appeals  will  also  lie 
from  the  proceedings  of  such  Town  Superintendent  in 
any  erroneous  distribution  of  public  mohcy,  in  paying 
it  to  any  district  not  entitled,  or  mote  than  it  is  ao- 
thorizea  to  receive;  and  in  fact  from  any  official  deci- 
sion, act,  orproceeding,  and  from  a  refusal  to  discharge 
any  duty  imposed  by  law,  or  tbe  regulations  of  the  Su- 
perintendent, or  incident  to  tbe  dunes  of  bis  office. 

ni.  Where  Roy  decision  has  been  made  by  Trustees  of 
school  districts  in  paying  anv  teacher,  or  refusing  to 
pay  him,  or  in  refusing  to  aumit  uny  scholar  gratu it* 
ously  into  the  school :  And  under  tbe  same  general  pro- 
vision referred  to,  in  improperly  Admitting  any  scholar 
grattiitously,  in  making  out  any  tax  list,  or  rate  bill, 
or  in  nny  act  or  proceeding  whatever,  which  they  un- 
dertake to  perform  officially ;  and  also  for  a  refusal  to 
discharge  any  duty  enjoinH  by  law,  or  any  regulation 
of  the  SoperinteQaent,  or  inciaent  to  the  duties  of  their 
office. 

IT.  Where  Town  Superintendents  have  improperly 
granted  or  aiinulled  4  certificate  or  qualification  to  it 
teacher,  or  have  refused  to  grant  br  annul  such  certlfi* 
cate ;  and  where  they  have  undertaken  to  perform  any 
official  act,  or  refused  to  discharge  any  duty  imposed 
by  law  or  under  its  autbority,  in  the  inspection  of 
teachers  and  visitation  of  schools. 

T.  Where  Clerks  of  Districts,  Clerks  of  towns^  or 
other  ministerial  officers,  refuse  to  perform  ary  doty 
enjoined  by  tbe  Common  School  Act. 

vl.  Where  any  other  matter  under  tbe  said  act,  shall 
be  presented,  either  in  consequence  of  disputes  between 
districts  respecting  their  boundaries,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject; or  in  consequence  of  disputes  between  any  offi< 
cers  chained  with  the  execution  of  any  duties  under  the 
laws  concerning  Common  Schools,  or  disputes  between 
them  and  any  otHer  person  relating  to  snch  duties  or 
any  of  them. 

VfUer  ae  414  8%dt%on  of  tU  «  AH  rnp9ctiit%  Sehoot  Dio- 
triU  Ukrmriei.**    {No.  168.) 

YU.  Appeals  may  be  made  from  any  act  or  decirton 
of  trustees  or  school  districts  concerning  the  Llbrariee, 
or  the  books  therein,  or  the  use  of  such  books. 

VUI.  Afty  net  or  decision  of  the  Librarian  in  respect 
to  the  library. 

IX.  Any  act  or  deciaion  of  any  district  meeting  in  re- 
lation to  their  library  school. 

X.  Appeals  also  lie  from  the  acta  of  Town  Soperin- 
tendents  of  Common  Schools  in  withholding  or  paying 
over  library  money  to  any  district. 

Vndor  f4s  4014  Stetion  of  ih€  Aet  of  IMl,  retuUng  to 
Common  Sokoolt.    {Mo.  161.) 

XI.  All  proceedings  under  any  authority  conferred  by 
this  act  upon  any  of  the  officers  connected  with  the 
Common  Schools,  and  all  omissions  and  refheals  to 
perform  any  doty  enjoined  by  said  act,  is  subject  to  ap- 
peal in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  emtct  at  m 
cases  prising  under  the  110th  section  above  referred)  to. 

BT  WHOM  APPEALS  ARE  TO  BE  MADE. 
Xn.  The  person  aggrieved  by  the  act  complained  of, 
only,  can  appeal.    Generally,  every  inhabitant  of  a  dis- 
trict it  aggrieved  by  the  wrongfol  act  or  omission  of  a 
Tmetee  or  Town  inperintendtnt,  by  which  ttioney  mr 
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ptmrij  is  disposed  of,  or-not  wcored  for  tbe  benefit 
of  Uie  District.  But  no  one  is  a^igrieved  by  anoibcr  be- 
isi  Included  in  a  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  altbutigb  utb^r 
Inhabitants  are  by  the  omission  or  one  who-  should  be 
taxed  \  »nd  appeals  may  be  made  by  trustees,  in  behalf 
of  their  dbtricts,  vbeuever  they  are  aggrieved. 

FOBM  AND  MANNER  OF  FROCEEniNG. 

Xm.  An  appeal  roust  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  tbe 
appellant,    when  made  by  tbe  trustees  of  a  district,  it  \ 
mu^t  be  sisned  hj  all  tbe  trustees,  or  a  reason  must  be  | 
giten  for  the  omission  of  any,  verified  by  tbe  oath  of) 
the  appellant,  or  of  some  person  acquainted  with  such 
reason.  I 

ZlT.  A  copy  of  the  appeal,  duly  verified,  and  of  all  < 
the  statements,  maps  andpapeis  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented in  support  or  it^  must  be  served  on  tbe  officers 
whose  act  or  decision  is  complained  of,*orsome  one  of 
thero  ;  or  if  it  be  from  the  decision  or  proceedings  of  a 
distHct  meeting,  upon  the  district  clerk  or  one  of  tbe 
trusteea,  whose  doty  it  is  to  cause  information  of  such 
appeal  to  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  who  voted  for  the 
decision  or  proceeding  appealed  from. 

XT.  Such  service  most  be  made  within  thirty  days 
after  the  makinjgof  the  drcisiooj  or  the  fierformance  of 
tbe  act  complained  oft  or  within  that  time,  after  tbe 
Inowledie  of  tbe  cause  of  complaint  came  to  tbe  appe)^ 
lantf  or^mne  saCisfoctory  excuse  must  be  rendered  for 
thedetay. 

XVI.  The  party  on  whom  the  appeal  was  served,  must 
within  ten  davn  ttom  the  time  of  such  tervice,  answer 
tbe  same,  either  by  conconring  in  a  statement  of  facts 
with  the  appellant,  or  by  a  separate  answer.  Such 
statement  and  answer  must  be  signed  by  all  the  Triis- 
feeisi  or  other  officers,  whose  net,  omission,  or  decision 
is  appealed  from,  or  a  good  reason  on  oath  must  be 
liven  for  the  omission  of  the  signature  of  any  of  them, 
verified  by  oath,  and  a  copy  of  such  answer  must  be 
served  on  the  appellants  or  some  one  of  there.  \ 

XVTT.  So  far  as  the  parlies  concur  in  a  statement  no ' 
oath  will  be  required  to  it.    But  all  facts,  maps  or  pa-* 
pers,  not  agreed  upon  by  them  and  evidenced  hy  their 
signature  on  both  sides,  must  be  verified  by  oath.  I 

XVm.  All  oaths  reouired  by  these  regulations  must 
be  taken  before  a  Judge  of  a  Court  of  Record,  a  C'om- 
m|8«ioner  of  Deeds,  or  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

XIX.  A  copy  of  the  answer,  and  of  all  the  statementSi  | 
maps  and  papers  intended  to  be  presented  in  support 
of  rtt  most  be  served  upon  the  appellants  or  some  one 
of  them,  within  ten  days  after  service  of  a  copy  of  the 
Uppeal,  unless  further  time  be  given  bv  tbe  County  Su- 
perintendent, on  application,  in  special  cases;  but  no 
replication  or  rejoinder  shall  be  allowed,  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  County  Superintendent,  and  in  reference 
exclusively  to  matters  arising  upon  the  answer,  and 
which  n^y  be  deemed  by  such  Cfounty  Superintendent 
pertinent  to  the  issue :  in  which  case  such  replication 
and  rejoinder  shall  be  daly  verified  by  oath  and  copies 
thereof  served  on  the  opposite  party., 

XX.  Proof  or  admission  of  the  service  of  copies  of  \ 
the  appeal,  Jhiswer  and  all  other  papers  intended  to  be , 
Qsed  on  the  hearing  of  such  appeal  must,  in  all  cades, , 
accompany  the  same.  | 

XXI.  when  any  proceeding  of  a  District  Meeting  is 
appealed  fromj  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  District 
generallvare  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  appeal; 
and  In  all  cases  where  an  inhabitant  might  be  an  ap- 
pellant, had  the  decision  or  proceeding  been  the  oppo- , 
site  of  that  which  was  made  or  had ;  any  one  or  more  , 
of  such  inhabitants  may  answer  the  appeal,  with  or  t 
vritboot  the  Trustees. 

XXn.  Where  the  appeal  has  relation  to  the  alteration 
or  formation  of  a  School  District,  it  must  be  accompO' 
nied  by  a  map,  exhibiting  the  site  of  the  school  housr, 
the  roadS;  the  old  and* new  lines  of  Districts,  the  difie- . 
rent  lots,  the  particular  location  and  dlstance^fiom  the 
school  houses,  of  tbe  persons  aggrieved ;  and  their 
felative  distance  if  there  are  two  or  more  school  houses 
in  ouesrion.    Also,  a  list  of  all  the  tHXable  inhabitants 
fn  the  District  or  territory  to  be  affected  by  the  question : « 
the  valuation  of  their  property  taken  from  the  last  as- ; 
•essment  roll,  and  the  namberof  children  between  five  , 
%nd  sixteen  belonging  to  each  person,  distinguishing  th^ , 
Districts  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  ; 

XXin.  When  the  copy  of  tbe  appeal  is  served,  all  pro*  > 
ceedings  upon  or  in  continuation  of  the  act  complained  ' 
of,  or  consequent  in  any  way  upon  such  act,  must  be 
snspended,  onlil  tbe  case  is  decided.    So  where  any  de- 
cision concerning  the  distribution  of  public  money  to 
one  or  more  Districts  is  appealed  from,  the  Town  Su- . 
pcrintendent  must  retain  the  money  which  is  in  dispute 
imtn  tbe  appealis  decided.    And  wh«re  TxusteMh»»t 


money  in  their  hands  claimed  to  belong  to  any  peraon, 
or  any  other  District,  after  tbe  cony  of  an  appeal  te 
served  on  them  in  relation  to  such  claim,  they  must  re- 
tain such  moneys  to  abide  the  result,  and  must  not  ex- 
pend thero  so  as  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  apiieal. 

XXIV.  Whenever  a  decisioii  U  made  by  tne  County 
Snperintendentt  and  communicated  to  the  Town  Su- 
l<erintendent  of  Common  Schools,  rec^pecting  the  for- 
mation, division  or  alteration  of  Districts,  be  roust 
cause  the  decision  to  be  recuided  in  the  office  of  the 
Town  Clerk.  All  other  decisions  communicated  to  him, 
or  to  tbe  Trustees  of  Districts,  aie  to  be  kept  among 
-the  official  papers  of  tbe  Clerk  of  the  Town  or  District 
and  banded  over  to  bis  successors;  and  the  district 
Clerks  are  repuired  to  record  all  such  as  come  to  their 
hands  in  the  Listrioi  book  kept  by  them. 

APPEALS  TO  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

XXV.  The  foliowinc  regulations  respeclipg  tbe  mode 
of  bringing  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  County 
Soprrintendeni  are  hereby  prescribed  in  pursuance  of 
the  authority  conferred  ty  tbe  seventh  section  of  the 
late  act. 

Whenever  any  party  to  an  appeal  shall  be  desirous  of 
appealing  toihe  Supeiintendoot  of  Common  Schools 
from  the  decision  of  any  County  Superintendent,  such 
pHrty  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  service  of  a  copy 
of  such  decision,  serve  a  written  notice  upon  tuch 
County  Superintendent  either  personally  or  by  leaving 
the  same  Mt  his  residence,  of  bis  or  their  intention  to 
appeal  from  such  decision.  Such  County  Superinten- 
dent shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  transmit  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  a  statement  setting 
forth  all  the  allegations  and  proofs  of  the  respective 
parties  before  him,  or  the  originals  or  certified  copies 
of  such  fmpers  as  were  presented  on  such  sppeal.  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  his  decision  thereon,  forwbJph  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  to  be 
paid  by  the  party  appealing  on  service  of  notice  of  his 
intenUon  to  bring  said  appeal.  Tbe  respective  County 
Superintendents  shall  annually  render  a  correct  account 
of  the  money  so  received  by  them,  verified  by  their  oatb, 
to  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  their  counties:  who.  in 
their  discretion  may  deduct  the  said  amount  from  the 
postage  account  of  sneb  Superintendent.  The  final  de- 
cision of  the  Superintendent  in  the  premises  shall  be 
communicated  by  the  County  Superintendent  to  tbe  re- 
spective parties,  on  application  by  them,  or  either  of 
them.  The  bringing  ot  such  appeal  from  tbe  decision 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  shall  not  operate  as  a 
stay  of  proceedings,  unless  such  stay  shall  be  specially 
directed  by  such  County  buperintendent;  in  which 
case  a  copy  of  the  order  staying  such  proceedings  abalt 
be  served  upon  the  opposite  party. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  oi^ci  of  the  Legislature  in  requiring  the  ap- 
pointment of  superintendents  for  the  several  counties 
of  the  State,  may  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  re- 
commendation of  that  measure;  that  they  should  per- 
sonally visit  the  schools;  give  counsel  and  instruction 
as  to  their  management;  discover  errors  and  suegest 
ibe  proper  remedy ;  animate  the  exertions  of  teachers, 
trustees  and  parents,  and  impart  vifior  to -the  whole  sys- 
tem. All  writers  on  public  education  concur  in  the  de< 
cided  opinion  thateffecUial  inspection  and  supervision 
are  more  eseential  to  the  proper  mattagement  of  schools, 
and  more  indispensable  to  their  improvement  than  any. 
or  all  other  agencies  combined.  This  high  dnty  will 
now  devolve  chiefly  on  the  county  superintendents.  If 
they  realize  its  vast  importance,  and  bring  to  its  dis- 
charge a  firm  resolution  to  regard  only  the  great  inte- 
rests confided  to  their  hands,  they  will  become  the  hon- 
ored means  of  extending  and  sustaining  a  cause,  on 
which  depends  the  happiness  and  prospenty  of  the  peo- 
pie,  and  the  perpetuity  of  oor  institutions. 

Their  duties  are  so  connected  with  the  interests  of 
others,  and  are  so  liable  at  times  to  conflict  with  the 
opinio'is  and  prejudices  of  those  with  whom  they  will 
associate,  that  the  greatest  prudence  will  be  required 
to  prevent  unfavorable  impressions  at  the  conunence- 
mem  of  a  system  so  new,  and  by  many  but  imperfectly 
understood.  As  their  useftilness  will  depend  iwilnly 
on  the  influence  they  shall  be  able  to  exermse  upon  tbe 
officers  and  teachers  of  school*,  and  upon  parents  and 
the  inhabitants  of  districts  generally,  they  will  endea- 
vor  to  deserve  that  influenoe  by  their  deportment,  and 
studiously  to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  impair  it.— 
Hence  it  will  be  indispensable  that  they  should  abstahi 
wholly  and  absolutely  from  all  interference  in  my  lo. 
cal  divisions,  or  in  any  quest  ions  by  which  the  oonunu. 
pUjiArnvr  teim  w district  mty  be  ngluod ;  nM  aL 
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ed  In  Ihfir  spplopriiiledrpiinmenla,  >d  it  to  intuit  \be 

iral  commnBicalion,  will  »f«impltih  n.nc'hln  giring 
DnirnrmllT  and  Rfalnrll)  to  Oa  lyhlrm  bnl  nficr  all, 
marc  latiiht  dnnr  brloul  tShrlsand  nubile  lentimtn I,' 
eipcciallT  in  rrnTMlnpeonpctnilieiirhpranndiii  tilliot 
ihe  lelioota.  Ii  ih"0]d,  ihcn,  he  iber"*'  ohjeet  of  the 
eoiiniT  «npertntendeniB  tn  encoung*  nnd  smtsin  (heat 
Iwnl  etfonn;  lo  ^nide  and  rnlifjuen  ihe  p'lhlicoplnii'n: 
and  to  ioimil  inieali  iu  ilioie  in^iitnitoni  irbirh  iie 
IO  lerioDilT  Iosir«i  ihB  moral  and  iniellecmal  clmree- 
lerofthflrolTitprlnr. 
To  ntiainlhpte  purpaari,  it  will  bfiidviiaMe  for  their 

nrftimillor  artdKudi  in  public, 'ipnii  tht  impnr 

ff  enr  primary  achoolij,  tht  wc««itT  orallcnl 

lhe'mfnt^nH*ntion°are,     Kril,  The  cmrloy'raent  "  f 
tooitdichfrs;    NecwU,  TbcattmdiiBceofHllrlirchil. 

D|>rn;  and,  Third,  TheelMBIlDn  DTiheiiaDdaid  ofed- 

Thpy  should  impresa  upon  parentf ,  Ihit  cheap  tearb- 
nr*  cannot  he  gool  tencher),  tintii  nit  Ibe  principira  r  I 
hnmnn  actioD  are  r« tried,  nod  nolilmep  reaie  topoF- 

for  iheir  talent  atid  todntirr.    Prna 
rood  teachers,  other  reaolls  will  m 
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Pi  the  fourth  neciioo  of  the  late  all,  Ihe  board  of  su- 
perrlaoTg  of  anr  ooDntyin  vhlch  there  aremaie  than 
one  hnndied  and  BCir  Khooi  diairirti,  (Ineludtog  ihotr 
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Ecboali  on  the  ]«ri  of  the  iinuiblIiiDt&,  andalltbou  niB- 

rehuol,  and  in  deiermine  the  amount  of  mental  and 
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ihai  he  rbonld  BoiniBath)  conloiin  lo  Ihe  aiiiet  nquire- 

plishod  be  BCComplithedihoroiiehlT ;  what  ia  done,  be 
well  done;  and  iheiemporaij  inconvenience  vhlth an j 

ihtm.     All  emhartBs;.     .    .„ 

mar,  bowerer,  in  most  caaei,  etillr  be  arerted  b;  tbe 

appointment  of  ivo  anpcrinlendenia,  under  the  leolion 

I.  Visiting  the  Districts  snd  Inspecting  tbe 

Schools. 

,  Tbe  gtitnir  Diaket  il  Ibe  duti  of  eTerrcDUBti  aoper- 
Inienden).  "loriait  andeiamme  alt  Ibe  leboola,  asd 

eaehieaf  a«  mav  be  practicable,  having  jefercnce  to  Ite 
mberDfiDchdislricli."  Thisl>.ngUHreli  underalood 
mean  Ihat  the  diriricts  and  ichopla  are  to  be  riiUed 

.    Tbe  act  rrqiiiici  Ihe  euperfnl'endenLB  to  notifr  tbe 
r  tht  diairicti,  nf  the  iLine  when  their  achooli  will 


lould  al  once  gi>c«lnpli ,  .,  ..„ .._ 

of  their  arraBf  erne  nt  to  the  lonn  anperinlesdent* 
lowni  embraced  within  It,  and  leignEil  them  Is 


bj  trannnltUng 
-nperinlesdent* 
Mgneil  them  Is 
informaliss  of 


-  appointed  for  ininpecting  tlr,^ ,  -- 

BonreDiher  wartiiepDbUcilTlo  their  plana.  Ii  It  pre- 
anmed  tkil  publfaheri  of  newapapera  would  eheerfDllr 
iniert  such  nolices  gratoilooalr.    Tber  *>»»e  erer  bee« 

found  TPedv  to  render  their  analFIaiicc  lo  dUaeminata 
■-' ' '-nUied  lo  promote  the  intereati  of  Ita 

t'l  of  the  dUirici,  and  pBrtienlarlr  pa- 

hi Idrrn attending  the  acbool,  thouIdM 

r-Junt  at  the  iBspeGiion  br  the  anptru- 

truiieef  of  dislricli  ireherebr  rrqeired, 

T  reielre  infotmilioDofan  intended  viail, 

•le  lotbel-^ 

n  Dpporti 


le  pDblis  addreaaea  of  Ihe  auperi 


andenu,  hclora 


t.  Eiita^naf.on  0/  Ikt  5clHl.-FrepaTalorT  Id  <^ 
ihe  anperintendeni  should  ateertain  from  ibe  Wacber 
Die  cnmherofclitiee*;  the  ttudies  purenedl>r  eaihiltM 
routine  of  tbe  >cbDol:  the  aucceieive  rierclHt  of  cacb 
rlaan  dnriogearh  hour  of  ibuJar;  the  plav  apeilt  al- 
Irwed.  tc  ,  and  thus  obiain  a  general  linnwlcdie  of  ibt 
tcboot,  which  will  be  found  prr ally  to  ^Icilitalebi•>DB■ 

aoenl  dntiei,  Eteri  auperi ntendenl  ii  eojoincif  to 
I  for  and  enmiDC  the  fia  of  arholara  in  ihe  boot 
which  the  alalote  reqiiirci  Ihe  teacher  10  kee?,  in  order 
tbal  be  may  tee  nbeltier  tbe  namea  are  coitecIlT  ana 
neatlr  entered.  He  will  bIfo  examine  ihe  it*  nil  and 
"  -■'—  >  Ihe  preceding  reguUtloWi 
pnaeriF.  and  will  ateertaln 
helhcr  the;  are  enci  Inenlrr- 

nhear  each  etai"  «ej" 


if  jodiiDg  of 

SmpITrribe^hnol  with  iuelf  •' 
b  other  achoola,  and  10  (ompiT 
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with  the  tegulfttions  hf  ^eifiafier  contnined  re«pe<iin|; 
the  annual  reports,  the  »u|termt<endeni  should  keep 
nolfsof  his  observntions,  nnd  oftlie  inlormaCu-n  he  ob* 
tains  on  all  the  tuhjoets  on  ^hi-ch  he  ib  required  lo  re* 
port :  and  he  should  particulnrly  note  anf  peculiarities 
>YhiciL  seem  to  require  noiice  in  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  goremraent  And  discipline  of  the  school, 
nnd  (he  appearMnce  of  the  pupils  in  respect  to  their 
deanliness  of  persMi  and  neatness  of  appareL 

3.  The  superintendent  wMl  also exn mine  the  condition 
of  the  school  house  and  its  apnurteaances ;  whether 
the  room  ht&s  the  means  of  ^w*ntimtion,  by  toweriiig  aii 
upper  sash}  or  otherwise;  whether  it  is  suthciently 
tight  to  protect  the  children  from  currents  of  air,  and 
to  keep  thera  warm  in  winter ;  whethei  there  is  a  sup- 
ply of  good  water;  the  condition  of  the  priviest  and 
whether  they  are  provided  for  both  sexes;  and  the  ac- 
commodations for  physical  exercise.  Their  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  school  room ; 
whether  theaeats  and  desiis  are  placed  mott  coowm- 
cntly  for  the  pupils  and' teacher*;  aad  particularly  whe- 
ther backs  are  provided  for  the  seats — a  circumstance 
very  important  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  child- 
ren. They  should  also  inquire  whether  blnck-boai^s 
and  alphabetical  cards,  or  anyapparatoa  to  assist  learn- 
erst^e  furnished. 

TnPpreceding  topics  of  inquiry  are  snggestedi  rather 
«a  hints  of  the  most  importaDt,  than  intended  to  em- 
brace the  whole  field.  The  judgment  and  obserration 
of  the  superintendents  will  discover  many  other' sub- 
jects deserving  their  attention. 

4.  The  8i>perintendenl swill  also  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  district,  in  relation  to  its  ability  lo  main- 
tain a  school;  whether  Us  interest  and  the  convenience 
of  its  inhabitants  can  be  promoted  by  any  alterations, 
without  injury  to  others ;  and  they  will  suggest  what- 
ever occurs  to  them,  to  the  trustees. 

In  case  of  any  gross  deficiency  or  inconvenience, 
which  the  proper  officers  refuse  or  decline  to  remedy, 
the  superintendents  will  note  it  in  their  annual  reports 
to  this  department. 

6.  They  will  also  examine  the  district  libra ry»  and  ob- 
laih  the  information  respecting  it,  hereinafter  required 
to  be  stated  in  their  reports. 

U.  Advising  and  consulting  with  the 
Trustees  and  other  officers  of  School 
Districts. 

This  is  made  a  special  duty  of  the  superiiftendents  by 
the  act ;  they  are  to  advise  the  trustees  and  other  offi- 
cers in  relation  to  all  their  duties  ;  and  to  recommend 
to  them  and  the  teachers  the  proper  studies,  discipline, 
and  conduct  of  the  school;  the  course  of  instruction  to  I 
be  pursued,  and  the  elementary  books  to  be  used.    The  " 
notes  which  the  sunerintendents  make  duiing  their  in- 1 
tpection  of  the  scnool,  will  much  facilitate  the  dis*  i 
coarge  of  this  portion  of  their  duty. 

I.  In  regard  to  proper  studies :  if  ihey  find  any  im-  \ 
portant  on**  omitted,  or  that  pupils  are  hastened  on  with-  ' 
out  thoroughly  understanding  the  preliminary  or  previ- 
ous branches,  they  should  point  out  the  error  and  its 
consequences.    For  instance,  they  »hould  urge  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  children  being  thorougblv  ami  fre 
quently  exercised  in  spelling,  so  that  they  make  no  mis- 
takes in  any  words  in  common  use.    Without  this  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  be  good  renders.     And  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  reading,  they  should  insist  on  clear  and  dis- 
tinct articulation,  more  than  any  other  quality ;  and  ge- 
nerally the  ability  of  the  superintendent  is  relied  upon 
to  detect  bad  habits  in  the  manner  of  reciting,  errone- 
ous ideas  of  the  subject,  and  superficial  acquirements. 

9.  The  ditciplin^  and  conduct  of  the  school.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessarv  to  remark  on  the  importance  of 
order  and  system  in  the  schools,  not  only  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  learn  any  thing;  bat  to  give  ^em  those  habits 
of  regnlarity  so  eseential  in  the  formation  Of  character. 
Pnnctuality  of  attendance,  as  well  asits  steady  conti- 
nuance should  be  enforced.  I^arents  should  be  told  how 
much  their  children  lose,  to  what  inconvenience  they 
expose  the  teacher,  and  what  disorder  they  bring  upon 
the  whale  school,  by  not  insisting  upon  the  scholars  be- 
ing punctna  uy  at  the  school  room  at  the  appointed  hour; 
and  above  all,  thev  should  be  warned  of  the  injdrious 
•oniequences  oC  allowing  their  children  to  be  absent 
Irom  school  during  the  term.  By  being  induced  in  ab- 
sencest  they  lose  the  connexion  of  their  studies:  pro- 
bably fall  behind  their xlass :  become  discouraged,  and 
then  seek  every  pretext  to  play  the  truant.  The  nabit 
of  irregnlaHty  and  insabordination  thus  acquired,  will 
tip  apt  to  mm  ibeir  ehArMXM  thr^uMv  Ut^   X»tste«» 


- 


t^hoold  he  informed  that  the  omission  of  parents  to  re- 

3uire  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  their  cbil- 
ren  will  jnMify  their  rxclui>ioni  on  account  6f  the  ef- 
fect of  sucti  irregularity  upon  the  other  pupils* 

The  yuperintendenhs  s^hotild  also  observe  wh«'lher  the 
teachers  Jire  careful  lo  preserve  the  lespecl  of  their  pu- 

gils,  not  only  by  maintaining  their  authority,  but  by  a 
ecoming  deportment,  both  in  the  school  room  and  out 
of  it. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  reurte  qf  inslrvrtion,  the  ad- 
vice of  the  superintendents  will  often  fee  of  great  value 
The  usual  order  has  been  found  by  long  experience  to 
be  the  best,  vie:  the  nlphal^et,  spelline,  leading  with  de> 
finitions.  nrithraetic»  geography,  history  and  grammar. 
No  child  should  be  put  to  any  study  beyond  bis  capaci^ 
ty;  or  for  which  he  is  not  already  prepared.  English 
grammar  particularly,  demands  so  much  exercise  o4' 
the  intellect,  that  it  ought  to  be  delayed  uniii  the  pupil 
bns  acquired  considerable  vtrength  of^mind. 

4.  Th»  books  oj  elemtniary  imirvxtioH. — ^It  Is  believed 
that  them  arc  none  now  in  use  in  our  schools  that  ure 
very  defective ;  and  the  diflerence  between  them  i*  so 
slight,  that  the  gain  tutbe  schola;-  will  not  compensate 
for  the  heavy  expense  to  the  par^t,  caused  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  new  bonks  with  every  new  teacher ;  and  t  he 
capririousness  of  chan^  wbi^some  are  apt  to  indulge 
ou  this  subject,  caanqt  be  too  strongly  or  deeidedly  re- 
sisted. Trustees  of  districts  shonld  look  to Ihis  mat- 
ter wl  en  they  engage  teachers. 

One  consequence  of  ihiji  practice  is,  the  great  fariet? 
of  text  books  on  the  same  subject,  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  afflicts  our  schools. 
It  compels  ;he^eacher  to  divide  the  pupils  into  as  many 
clasfes  as  ^ere  are  kinds  of  books,  so  that  the  time 
which  mi^ht  have  been  devoted  to  a  careful  and  delibe- 
rate hearing  of  a  class  often  or  twelve,  where  all  could 
liave  improved  by  the  corrections  and  observiitions  of 
the  instructor,  is  almost  wasted  in  the  hurried  recita* 
tinns  of  ten  or  a  dozen  pupils  meeparate  classes ;  while 
in  large  schools,  some  must  be  wholly  neglected.  W  her- 
fver  the  superintendents  find  this  difficulty  existing, 
they  should  not  fail  to  point  out  its  iniurioos  conse- 

?[Mencea,  and  to  urge  a  remHy  by  the  adoption  of  uni- 
orm  text  books  as  speedily  as  possible.  To  accom- 
plish this,  let  the  trustees,  under  the. advice  of  the  teach- 
er, inspectors  and  superintendents,  determine  what 
text  books  shall  be  used  in  each  study,  and  require  eve- 
ry child  thereafter  coming  to  the  school  to  be  provided 
with  the  designated  books.  This  very  desirable  uni- 
fornr  ity  may,  perhaps,  be  facilitated  by  exchanges  be> 
tween  diffeient  districts,  of  the  books  that  do  not  cor- 
respond with  those  in  general  use,  for  such  as  do.  For 
instance,  in  one  school  the  irreat  majority  of  spelling 
books  may  be  ihose  of  Webster,  with  some  or  Mar- 
shall's, while  the  latter  mav  predominate  in  another 
district,  in  which  there  are  also  several  of  Webster's.  In 
such  eases,  an  exchange  of  the  d taring  books  between 
the  two  would  obviously  be  mutually  beneficisl.  The 
superintendents  might  assist  in  the  execution  of  such 
an  arrangement,  by  noting  the  nroportiona  of  the  vari- 
ous books  in  the  different  schools. 

A.  Th*  Erection  of  School  f/0tt«et.-^The  statute  has 
enjoined  upon  the  superintenidents  particular  attention 
to  this  subject.  Whenever  they  learn  that  the  building 
of  a  school  house  is  contemplated,  thev  should  adviie 
with  the  trustees  respecting  us  plan.  He  must  be  a  su- 
perficial observer,  who  has  not  perceived  how  much  the 
heuUh  of  pupils^  the  order  ana  discipline  of  a  school, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  teacher,  depend  u\tQa  the 
arrangements  of  the  school  room.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  ftate  the  best  models.  Information  npon  that 
point,  collected  with  great  care  from  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, has  already  been  given,  and  will  continue  tol»e  fur^ 
nisbed  in  the  District  School  Journal-  Whenever  re- 
pairs are  about  to  be  made  to  school  house's,  the  soper- 
inlendents  should  avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  to 
recommend  such  improvement  as  may  be  dfsirable. 

6  In  their  consultations  with  trustees  and  teachers, 
the  superintendents  should  be  especially-  careful  to 
communicate  their  suggestions  in  a  kind  snd  friendly 
spirit,  as  the  most  likely  means  ofsuceess^  and  as  the 
only  mode  of  preserving  those  harmonious  relations, 
which  are  essential  to  their  own  happiness  as  well  as 
usefulness;  and  whenever  thev  observe  any  thing  in 
the  mode  of  instruction,  in  tee  fovemment  or  disci- 
pline of  the  schooli  or  in  any  other  point,  whichjn  their 
judgment,  requires  correction,  they  will  make  it  a  point 
to  intimate  their  views  to  the  teacher  in  private,  and 
n,ever,  on  any  occasion,  suffer  themselres  to  find  inn  It 
with  him  in  the  pr^psence  of  his  pupils.  Childien  can- 
not diteriminste,  and  they  will  feel  themselves  at  liber- 
ty to  bkuac,  when  the  example  has  been  set  fav  others 


^ 
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The  authoritf  oC  tba  teacher  shoald  be  prcserred  '^^l 
lire  vrhile  he  reniMins.    If  his  conduct  is  worthrof  pub- 
lic cen«ure,  he  should  be  at  once  dismitsed,  rather 
thHu  oe  reuined  lo  become  an  object  of  the  contempt  of 
hii  scholars 


III.  Reports  to  the  Superintendents. 

1.  TKt  Umt  when  tkey  arelo  be  inade.—By  $  8S,  of  the 
itctof  ib4i,  (No.  173,)  the  county  superintendents  are 
tequired  an^iually  to  make  reports  to  the  superintend- 
etii,  at  such  times  as  shall  be  appointed  by  nim.  The 
town  SMperiniendents  of  common  schools  axe  required 
to  hie  their  reports  with  tbe  county  clerki  on  or  before 
the  hrst  day  of  August  iu  eacb  year.  Tbe  law  made  it 
the  duly  of  the  county  clerks  to  transmit  certified  co- 
pies of  ail  such  reports  to  the  buperintendeni  by  the 
britt  day  of  October  in  every  year.  This  duty  is  now 
to  be  performed  by  the  county  superintendeuts,  who. 
for  that  purpose,  are  to  have  access  to  the  reports  filed 
m  the  clerk 'a  offices  without  charge.  Although  the  time 
thus  fixed  for  transmitting  the  reports  to  the  superin- 
teiMleni  is  longer  than  is  necessary,  in  many  counties, 
yet  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ample  opportunity  lo  ren- 
der the  returns  full  and  accurate,  the  same  time  is 
hereby  appointed  for  tbe  cotmty  stiperinteudents  to 
make  their  reports  ^  but  it  is  required  that  they  shall 
be  made  and  deposited  in  the  post-office  in  season  to 
reach  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  bytkejir$t  ddy 
^'  October  m  fiach  year.  This  is  essential  to  enable  the 
superintendent  lo  prepare  his  annual  report  to  the  Le- 
gislature, for  presentation  at  the  pruper  period. 

3.  Their  conletiif.— The  reports  are  required  by  the 
statute  to  be  the  same  as  (hose  now  made  by  county 
clerks,  with  such  additional  information  as  tbe  superin- 
tendent sliall  require.    Tbey  will  contain  : 

(I.)  A  statement  of  the  whole  number  of  towns  and 
citiea  in  the«coiMty,  distinguishing  those  from  which 
the  necessary  reports  have  been  made,  and  those  from 
which  none  have  been  received  : 

(3.)  A  true  and  accurate  abstract  of  all  the  reports 
filed  with  the  county  clerk  dur  ng  the  year,  or  since  the 
preceding  annual  leport,  by  tbe  town  superintendents 
of  common  schools  of  the  several  towiLs,  certibed  by 
the  county  superintendents  respectively,  to  be  true  and 
aceurate  abstracts  of  said  originals.  To  facilitate  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  printed  blanks  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  county  superiutendenis.  The  several  co- 
lumns are  to  be  footed}  so  as  to  exhibit  an  abstract  of 
ihe  reports  for  the  whole  county. 

3.  They  will  also  report  tbe  number  of  district 
schools  visited  by  tbem  (Turing  the  year,  and  the  num- 
ber of  times  each  school  has  been  so  visited,  specifying 
tbe  ntunber  when  they  were  accompanied  by  the  town 
superintendent.  They  virill  state  the  condition  of  the 
schools  under  the  following  heads : 

<1.)  Teaa4«r«.>-The  number  of  males  and  their  «ges, 
VIZ  :  the  number  under  18  years  of  age ;  those  over  18 
and  under  31 ;  over  91  and  under  36 ;  over  36  and  under 
30 ;  over  8U and  nnder  40:  over  40  and  under  60 ;  and 
over  60.  The  number  of  females  and  their  axes  in  tbe 
same  manner.  The  length  of  time  those  of  different 
sexes  have  taught  school,  viz :  the  number  of  males 
who  hive  taught  less  than  one  year ;  the  ntmnber  who 
buvc  taught  one  vear  and  less  than  two ;  two  years  and 
less  than  four :  four  years  and  less  than  six;  more  than 
six  years ;  ana  tbe  same  in  respect  to  females.  They 
will  also  state  tbe  monthly  compensation  of  the  teach- 
ers, specifying  tiow  many  receive  the  different  sums 
that  may  be  found  to  be  paid ;  thus,  the  number  receiv- 
ing ^ .  00  per  month;  the  number  receiving  $10 .  00,  &c. 
and  arrangiBs  them  according  to  the  sex  of  the  teach- 
ers They  will  ascertain  from  the  teachers  respective- 
ly, the  different  portions  of  time  they  have  kept  any  one 
school,  and  will  communicate  the  result  in  a  table, 
showing  how  many  teachers  have  kept  the  same  school 
one  year,  two  years,  three  vears,  four  years^  five  years, 
more  than  five  and  less  tnan  ten,  and  more  than  ten 
years. 

(9.)  r*«  course  mnd  exintt  ^f  t^dw  twrmsi.— Under 
this  bead  the  report  will  state  the  following  particu- 
lars: 

Number  of  pupils  In  attendance  at  each  time  of  risi- 
lation. 
Number  of  claseca  In  the  school. 
Number  of  pupils  learning  tbe  alphabet. 
Number  of  pupils  learning  to  spell  without  being  able 
to  read. 
Number  of  pupils  leamtng  to  rend. 

do  do        to  define  words. 

Number  of  pupils  studying  arithmetic,  but  not  beyond 
•impli  4WisiQa. 


Number  of  pupils  beyond  simple  division, 
do  studying  ceography. 

do  do        History  of  the  U.  States, 

do  do        otheshistoiy. 

do  do       grammar, 

do  do        use  of  globes, 

do  engaged  In  other  stndlesi  specUyiBf 

them  and  the  number  pursuing  each  study. 

(8.)  They  are  to  report  the  resnftof  their  obserm* 
tiuns : 

Ist.  In  relatioa  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 

generally. 
Sd.  In  relation  to  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  in 

tbe  schools. 
3d.  In  relation  to  their  government  and  discipline.   - 

And  they  will  notice  gross  irre.gularitiea  or  imperfec- 
tions. 

6.  Condition  of  the  School  Houitt—Thtj  will  sUte 
the  number  bnllt  of  stone'  those  of  brick;  of  wood 
framed,  and  of  Iomts;  also  tne  number  haTtng  bnt  one 
room ;  those  having  two  rooms  in  which  school*  are 
kept,  and  those  bavmg  three  or  more  rooms ;  the  nam- 
brr  in  good  repair,  and  the  number  in  bad  er  decaying 
condition.  They  will alsostate  the  namber  which  ha vt 
no  privies;  those  which  have  one;  and  those  which 
have  two  or  more.  ^k 

A.  Con4it%4m  of  tho  Di$triei.-^Anj  information^hlch 
may  be  obtained  under  the  inquiries  already  8uggeste4» 
and  wbirh  may  be  deemed  useful,  or  in  respect  tu 
whi6h  any  benendal  action  of  this  department  can  be 
had,  will  he  staled  in  (his  report. 

6.  The  sialc  of  the  iittritt  Ubrmriee — The  coDOty  |n. 
pennlcndents  are  required  to  examine  the  library  of 
each  district,  and  ascertain  the  whole  nnmber  of  books 
purchased,  and  on  hand,  and  their  condition ;  and  tbe 
average  number  in  circulation,  i.  e.  the  proportion nsu- 
ally  kept  out.  They  will  state  in  their  reports,  the 
whole  nnmber  of  books  in  all  the  district  libraries  in 
the  county,  and  the  average  of  circulation  obtained 
from  the  averages  of  each  district.  They  will  sUte, 
generally,  the  condition  of  the  boolcs,  as  far  as  seen  by 
them,  and  the  degree  of  care  and  attention  apparently 
bestowed  in  their  preservation  by  the  trustees  and  libra- 
rian. If  they  discover  any  improper  books  in  the  librm- 
ries,  they  should  suggest  to  tbe  trnstees  their  removal ; 
nnd  if  they  find  them  oontmued,  not  wit  {^standing,  they 
will  report  the  facts  to  this  department. 

8.  They  will  also  report  the  whole  number  of  person* 
to  whom  they  have  given  certificates  of  ooalification  at 
teachers,  during  the  year,  specifying  their  sexes  and 
ages,  viz :  those  nnder  18— those  over  18  and  under  91 
—over  91  and  under  26— over  26  and  under  80—  over  80 
and  nnder  40 — over  40  and  under  60 — and  those  over  80. 

8  It  will  be  perceived  that  trustees  of  school  districts 
are  required  to  state  in  their  reports  the  nnmber  of  se- 
lect schools,  other  than  those  that  are  incorporated, 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  the  average  nnm- 
ber of  pupils  attending  them.  There  are  such  schools 
in  cities  and  villages,  as  in  Ulica,  Schenectady,  Pough- 
keepeie  and  other  places,  which  are  not  within  any 
school  district.  As  the  information  desired  has  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  common  school  system,  the 
county  superintendents  are  required  to  ascertain  the 
nnmber  of  such  schools  and  the  pupils  taught  in  them 
during  the  year,  which  are  kept  in  sufeh  cities  and  villa- 
ges and  are  not  included  in  any  school  district,  and 
state  them  in  their  annual  reports.  They  will  be  care- 
ful not  to  embrace  any  that  are  contained  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  trustees:  and  to  Insure  accuracy,  they  will 
specify  thecityor  village  in  which  the  select  schools  are 
established.  Those  that  are  Incorporated  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  reports  to  the  Regents  of  the  Uniyertity. 

IV.  The  licensing  of  teachers  and  annuU* 
ing  their  certificates. 

I.  EMmining  and  Ueeming  leoeAtrt.— This  authority, 
it  will  be  perceived,  is  giren  by  sub.  9  of  6  88,  of  tht 
act  of  1841,  (No.  171.)  It  being  verf  desirable  that  all 
the  teachers  should  ne  licensed  by  the  codnty  superin- 
tendents, so  as  to  secure  the  competent  talent  and  know- 
ledee.  and  to  produce  uniformity  in  a  county ;  and  to 
affora  every  reasonable  accommodatfon  to  those  desir- 
ing to  offer  themselves,  they  should  make  their  arrante- 
menls  to  examine  applicants  for  licenses  tu  the  dlTO- 
rent  towns  of  their  county,  during  their  visltatioi»s  in 
such  towns.  For  this  purpose,  they  should  appoint  a 
particular  day  and  place  in  each  town,  and  when  the 
town  is  very  large,  in  different  sectlonsof  It,  when  they 
will  be  in  readiness  to  examine  teachers.  Poblio  notice 
«r  MMh  appitothMBt  aha»)d  ba  givaa.    U  Is  pntebit 
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that  iMc  will  bring  together  tereral  applicaot»i  and 
ihxm  dimiBifth  the  labors  of  the  superintemlent:  par> 
tieolarly  at  a  license  bv  him  will  obviate  the  nece«> 
#itf  of  early  exnminations;  as  well  as  prevent  the 
■gimaity  of  a  re-eiamination  during  the  year.  In 
making  snch  examinationst  thej  should  connne  (hem- 
selrei  to  the  stitijects  specified  m  lite  statue  in  relation 
to  totm  soperintentleats,  §  46}  (No.  S7.)  and  should  as- 
certain tb«  qtialtjlcations  of  the  Candida  les  in  respect, 
1^1  to  moml  character;  3d,  learning;  and  third,  ability. 

rini. — Th^  should  require  testimonials  of  moral 
eharacter,  from  those  a^onainted  with  the  applicant, 
whteh  should  be  either  vernal  or  wriuen,  and  the  latter 
if  to  be  preferred.  This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  neglected 
•r  slighted.  Those  to  whom  thetraining  of  our  youth  is 
to  be  eoromittedy  should  possess  such  a  character  as 
will  inspire  confidence  in  the  rectitude  nf  their  princi- 
ciples,  and  the  propriety  of  tbeirconduct:  and  it  is  to 
te  understood  as  a  positive  regulation  of  this  depart- 
nentj  that  no  Hoense  is  to  be  granted,  without  entire 
satiaiactioB  cmi  this  point.  This  must  be  understood  to 
relate  to  moral  character—to  the  reputation  of  the  ap- 
plksttts  as  good  citizens,  free  fVom  the  reproach  of 
crfme  or  immoral  conduct.  It  does  not  extend  to  their 
toUef,  religious  or  political;  but  it  may  apply  to  their 
manner  of  expressing  such  belief  or  maiatainiftg  it.— 
If  that  Qianaer  iS}  in  itself,  boisterous  and  disorderly, 
iatemperate  and  offensive,  it  may  well  be  supitosed  to 
Indicate  nnaoverned  passions,  or  want  of  aound  princi- 
ples of  eonauet,  which  would  render  its  possessor  ob- 
■exiont  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  unfit  fo^ 
the  taered  duties  of  a  teacher  of  youth  who  should  in* 
strung  as  well  by  example  as  by  precept. 

Steond.—kn  to  the   learning  of  tbe  applicants.    It 

should  appear  from  their  examination  that  they  are 

good  speitersi  distinct  and  accurate  readers,  write  itood 

and  plain  hands,  can  malce  pens,  and  are  wrell  versed 

1st.  In  tbe  definUion  of  words: 

3d.  In  arithmetic,  at  least  as  far  as  the  double  rnle 

of  three : 
td.  In  geography}  as  far  as  contained  in  any  of  the 

works  in  ordinary  use : 
4th.  In  the  History  of  the  United  States,  of  England, 

and  of  Europe  generally  : 
ftth.  In  the  principles  of  English  grammar :  and, 
fth.  In  the  use  of  globes. 

If  they  are  found  well  acquainted  with  the  other 
hranehes,  aqiore  slight  knowledre  of  the  4th  and  6th 
headS)  as  above  enumerated,  may  be  exctised. 

Thifi. — Tbe  aMIity  of  the  applicants  to  teach.    Mere 
learning,  without  the  capacitv  to  impart  it,  wonldbe  of 
«o  as6.    The  deputies  should  satisfy  themselves,  by  ge 
n«ra1  inautries,  and  particularly  by  a  tborouth  exami 
nation  ot  the  applicants  respectively,  of  their  qunlifi 
catiott*  in  this  respect,  of  their  tact  in  dealing  with 
children,  and  especially  of  their  possessing  the  unwea- 
ried patience,  and  Invariable  good  nature,  so  necessary 
to  constitute  useful  teachers  of  youth. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  on  these  several  points. 
the  county  snperintemlents  will  grant  certificates  of 
qnalification  in  the  following  form  *. 

Form  of  eertificate  of  qualification  to  be  grants 
od  by  County  Svperintendentt. 

To  AtM  TO  WHOM  thbSb  rsssirrrs  shau.  oom«,  Bb  it 
anowit,  That  I,  Countv  Superintendent  of  Com- 

mon Schools  for  the  county  or  having  examined 

A  B.  and  having  ascertained  his  qualifications  in  re- 
spect to  moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to  in- 
tttnet  a  Common  School,  Do  hkkbbv  cBarirv.  that  he  Is 
daly  qnaUAod  for  that  service,  and  accordingly  he  is 
hereby  Ltcufsao  to  teach  Common  Schools,  in  any  town 
and  district  of  the  said  conntv,  until  this  certificate 
ahall  ba  annulled  according  to  law. 

OivoA  iwder  my  hand,  this  day  of 

in  tbe  yeaf  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty 

VoiuUy  $iiper«ntfffufenl. 

It  if  conceived  that  ^  9$  (No.  143,)  ap(>lies  only  to  the 
eertifieatea  of  qualification  therein  specified,  viz :  those 
granted  by|the  town  snperhiiendents  of  common  schools, 
and  that,  wtille  such  certificates  are  ralid  only  for 
one  year  from  their  date,  those  granted  by  the  comi' 
ty  voperintendents,  not  being  thus  restricted  and  limit- 
ei  by  law,  have  full  Ibreo  and  efifect  until  they  are  re- 
voked or  annolled  by  competent  authority. 

2.  Annulling  certificates  of  teachers, 

1.  This  cam  be  done  only  by  a  county  suiterintendent, 

with  the  consent  of  the  town  superintendent,  when 

granted  by  such  town  superintendent.    Rut  a  lieeose 

granted  by  him,  can  be  annolled  only  by  him. 

1  Previoaa  notice  fhould  be  given  to  the  teacher  ef < 


the  allegations  against  him,  when  it  is  proposed  to  an- 
nul h>s  certificate,  particularly  when  the  alleged  ground 
is  deficiency  of  moral  character;  and  he  should  have 
full  opportunity  ofibrdcd  him  for  defence.  The  county 
superintendent  may,  at  any  time,  examine  auy  pcrMu 
holding  a  certitieate^  to  ascertain  his  qualificaiioiia 
with  respect  to  leanung  and  ability:  ai«d  a  refusal  to 
submit  to  such  examination,  would  be,  in  itself,  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  incompetency,  to  justify  the  annull- 
ing his  certificate^ 

9.  The  form  o(  tbe  instrument  annulling  the  certifi* 
l^alc,  may  be  as  follows  : 

Form  of  inalrutntnt  unnuliing  a  certificate. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come.  Whereas, 
OB  or  about  the  day  of  184       ,  a 

certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  Common  Schools, 
was  granted  toA.  B.  by  tbe  ftown  superintendent  of  the 
town  of  in  the  county  or  i  or  fby 

the  Co4inty  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the 
said  county  of  ]    And  whereas,  on  doe  exa- 

mination and  inquiry  by  the  County  Stiperintendent 
of  the  said  county  of  and  the  Town  Super- 

intendeoc  of  the  town  of  the  said  A.  6   has 

been  fooud  deficient  and  unqualified  to  teach  Common 
Schools;  Know  ve,  therefore,  that  we,  the  said  County 
and  Town  Superintendents,  do  hereby  annul  and  decla  m 
void  the  said  certificate  of  qualification  fo  given  to  the 
said  A.  B. 

In  wUnetf  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands, 
this  day  of  1S4 

4.  A  duplicateof  this  instmtneat  should  be  served  ob 
the  person  whose  certificate  is  annulled,  although  it 
will  he  valid  without  such  service.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  trustees  of  the  district  wheie 
he  may  be  employed,  to  render  it  efiectuul;  but  such 
notice  should  promptly  be  given,  to  prevent  the  loss  ty 
the  district,  of  its  portion  of  the  public  moneys,  which 
would  ensue  from  the  employment  of  a  teacher  not 
holding  a  license. 

5.  The  county  superintendents  are  required,  at  the 
expiration  of  every  three  months,  to  state  in  a  separate 

^  report  to  this  department^  the  names  nf  all  persons 
whose  certificates  of  qnaiification  have  been  }*tmQllod 
by  them,  with  the  cause  of  such  proceeding.  In  cases 
where  it  may  be  proper>  such  reports  will  be^ublislied 
in  the  District  School  Journal. 

6.  Thev  are  also  requited  to  keep  a  recieter  of  the 
names  oi  all  persons  to  whom  they  grant  certificate^  of 
qualification,  with  the  date  of  such  certificate,  and  the 
town  in  whic\^  it  was  given ;  and  also  of  the  tuxmc^  of 
all  persons  whose  certificates  are  annulled  by  them^ 
with  the  date  of  the  act  and  the  general  reasons  there- 
for. 

Their  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  granting  or^an- 
nuUinf  of  certificates  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  su- 
perintendent,  by  any  person  deeming  himself  aggrieved. 

V.  Miscellaneous  Duties. 

1.  County  super'mtendents  are  undoubtedly  within 
the  class  of  public  ofiicers  required  by  the  constitution 
to  take  the  oath  of  office.  This  oath  should  be  filed 
with  the  county  clerk  previous  to  the  performance  of 
any  duty. 

3.  Upon  being  duly  quaHfied,  they  are  directed  to  an- 
noonce  the  fact  to  this  department,  suting  their  places 
of  residence,  and  the  post^ffices  to  which  common i ca- 
tions iniendea  for  them  should  be  addressed.  They 
will  also  state  the  most  practicable  mode  of  transmit- 
ting to  them  any  books  or  packages. 

8.  It  is  recommended  to  them  to  assemble  the  teach- 
ers of  neighboring  districts,  as  often  as  may  be,  at  con- 
venient places,  that  they  may  communicate  with  him 
and  each  other,  on  the  bea  modes  of  promoting  the 
success  of  ihcir  schools.  By  comparing  their  views  . 
respecting  tlienuinner  of  teaching,  the  government  of 
schools,  and  the  various  topics  of  practical  duty,  they 
will  eventually  derive  much  benefit.  Indeed  tl^re  is  no 
subject  on  which  more  light  may  be  thrown  than  onlthat 
of  primary  edoeatlon,  by  full  and  free  discussion:  not 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  preconceived  opinions, 
but  wi^h  the  honest  desire  of  fanproving  by  the  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  oihera.  And  if  permanent  as* 
aociations  of  teachers  can  be  formed  in  each  county,  or 
where  the  county  is  large  in  different  portions  of  it, 
they  will  not  only  promote  the  usefulness  of  tbe  mem> 
hers,  but  will  produce  those  ftelings  of  reciprocal 
kindness  and  good  will,  which  shonld  belong  \q  a  pro- 
ftssiOBof  such  importance,  and  enable  them  to  preserve 
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uid  iocrcsie  ibe  pablle  respect  pnd  aoafideim  L,  . 

HlatiiTT  iistraint  Ihej  mat  rxFtcl>CDv«r  each  oilKr, 
and  Uf  (he  ikfiids  (her  will  Ibui  puiiesi  ol'  eiFliidiBg 
HDvriirihT  aiBuH^FK.    TbcrretulnraDdMenilT  iiM~~     - 

Biahitioa  la  aifrancme  ill  pubtlc  Hlimaiiaii,    Tl 
fMlunlBiicrnnilnttoiiDf  Ihf  unqibFi^arilK-hevrhb  ».. 

o(t  rr'duiidHiKr ;  naimtaj  oflhc  Ivsl  eilucnied  ru<l»tl 

In  Ihii  ilBle  Df  Ibiaes  more  depends  an  ttie  tei 
chinclcF  oVlbeir  pr<ire<isiua,and  wiUi'iL,  the  Mo 

■eWet''bmm°r^^lb'lbe  Isot   counrninx  comoKiii' 


kuowled|«  equ.ill)  ioilispensalile  to  the  prttair 

inrDimtii'Oi  nnid  Tuiaish  Ihe  ■i]>in  foi  nhich  ihf 
be  cuiint.ini  If  taliciicil,  noil  vbicb  is,  idiImiI.  nnc 
lipal  object  of  Umit  «pi>uii>lmenU 

t.  So  ■tiunfer  or  mine  (ntifrlnn  erldenre  e 
affutrlrd  of  [he  nppmbntioii  witta  wbirb  the  Le«iil 
nf  I  tdfd  ibe  iTsiem  of  CBUIUT  >U|ierTla<Dn  ntni  pi 

esmbliihrd,  thmi  ia  cumpriwd  in  Ibe  fact  of  devi , 

niion  Ibn  altltrn  cbarcfd  or  to  be  chained  witU  iliei» 
fuoctioin,  IhedPirBiulieipoaiibiUtyofdeiildiBdiiili- 
fiKi  imiiEDce,  upooall  Bp)>eal>  ntnr  autliMiisdto  be 
prufernd  lo  ihio  depirlimiM.    Under  ihi(  prariiiOD, 

ia  lefeinicc  U  tbu 

reniet  irhich  ■prim  np  lu  Uu  leTeral  diMiieii,  but  to- 
uhlFdiveurlapirriui[Dt»iflua>>MafperninnFn(uiiliir 
■»  peae<-iniilier<,ln  UuiKMHtntiieeluaafcateg  Kt — 
Ibe  pnraiDounl  liilercMcoTeducailnuare  now  Iod 
quenilr  aacrifiied  loihe  niwinoient  iif  aleraporerj 

•r  >al'<L.h  tiiitii.    i;berL-  wd  be  do  duobi  tta:  the 

nhumnllpiilleacBn  connde-who^e  inteiirilrii  al 

ilirir  viVure  mid  ihot  of  their  ehildren,  iind  naii 
■  iDdi.peiHable  to  tlie  eummon  well 


"  To'ouiiVirr  ibeimeltBB  fotlbe  judiciom  and  enliihi- 
enBd  discbiiTce  nf  ibe  duiies  aBd  rebpaon  bill  ties  thug 
devolved  opaa  them,  ibe  esuntr  >iiperinieddeDta  miiai 
Hrii  render  ibemaelaiti  rimiliar  wiihtbe  varioiia  laws 
reUllsj  to  cojnmun  achonls  and  «Uh  ibe  published  de- 

of  dee]iiaD  lhroii«bonl  thf  SIbK.  II  <s  recommended  lo 


tloniirtiich  viUcompiip  herorethem,  the  county  s 
inlfBdenU  can  piw*r»e  and  mend  Ibeir  inflnenc    — 
promole  their  mefiilitgsa,  anlr  hy  ■  ittirl  impanialliT 

eiamhwiiDn  and  dreiilon  of  ibe  iialal*  at  l^siie.    If 

prompt  remedy  ia  aTordvd  bf  nn  atiim]  to  this  demri- 

eilberby  bo  DveewaeniiMi  eonfldenee  In  their  conilrnc- 
liOB  of  iIm  law  wilh  refetence  to  the  patticnlcr  fuels  of 
Bnr  tilen  cbk,  or  olberwiie,  parties  to  Ibe  conlroirrir; 
ih*T  will  Bnd  ii  eicredlult  dlfflcnil  to  regilD  that  In- 
Auenreis'er  Ibe  minds  and  feelinp*  nfthedlsappotnted, 


ir  eveti  of  Ibe  Snally  sacceatfu]  paiijr,  whkb  ia  ao  ts' 
ibpenuble  la  the  eSlcient  perToriaUDca  uf  iheir  lUper- 

tt  will  lie  percciied  bf  the  eigbib  suction  of  the  new 
Bci,  Ihil  cooiitr  supcriniemlenia  are  auihoiized  hera< 
after  lo  (fiiiii  iwm  clajMs  olccrii&caies  uf  oiuWcatiun 

1  Ibei  Ate  now  autboriitd  lu  itiani,  and  Iba  other 
nine  descrtpiion  with  tbtue  which  totni  tupcr- 

.ieutsmuyFriiOt ,  nod  Ihallbecooicnt  uf  tbelsva 

■uperiMCDdeiil  ii  not  lequiilie  to  ilie  DDiiulliag  of  either 

ilpsirahle  competllioii  amung  te.icberm  fur  the  bifber 

em;ei.t  lo  lenchcrs  of  undoubted  abitilr  and  oimViflca- 
lions,  nnd  sbouU  ordtaarlly  be  nsKrrcd  odiiI  ibt,  conn. 

6.  Bt  [be  lenib  kectiuo,  the  Stnie  SaperinicndeQi  ia 

)ii-rioiendent,  or  on  such  other  evidence  athc  ma;  deem 
wiilif.clurT,  logtinleeriiHcalesoHualificalionofilw 
hiilheil  (nde  This  power  mnil  of  neceailtf  be  spar- 
'-i»It  eierciied  ;.  and  wlllU  re<er>id  aetba  saiiBble  rc< 
nrd  of  ihoruue'iir  levied  superioiily  in  lexchlnlt'  Tba 
:veral  County  SupcrinieBdenla  are  berebj  directed  ia 

the  iMine*  nut  diaiinciive  qualilicn lions  or  *ut  puniber 

m  Ibey  are  n-illint  to  leeammend  be  cnDdidBiA  for 
Siaie  cenificatp  ;  biivir«  particular  referrnc*  tv 
ibility  and  succeit  ialbe  cummonhMtlioB  of  mental  knd 
ni'iMl  iniirnciiuo,  and  of  the  power  of  lell-cul lore  and 
"le  formaiioaof  ihosnhabiK  and  principles  bestidani' 
I  lo  deielap  and  tireagthen  Ihe  VBiious  phTiicnl,  in- 

1.  [o  ihodisctainLeqf  iheVBriomduilCBunpoaed  upon 
lh*m  by  ibc  iBlejBW,  Itie  several  County  ^uperinleD'  . 

aiKwer  lellrrs  from   inbnbilants  and  officcri  of  sebool 


dib 

retpect 

ve  B 

nrd'B'of 

pot 

lywiu. 

Ihnr  periudicii 

Mirrt'iponilenee.  Cnw.  ■iH.  ho»evei,  fre' 
..r»heiesuoh  conimonioitiona  may  be  ne- 
cetsirr  :  anil  Then  eo  dcrtifled  under  oatb  In  the  Coun- 
ly  SBperimendem,  the  tcquitlle  emounl  vriU  doubt Isas 
— imjiilj  be  allowed  bf  Bon  rda  of  Siiperviioia. 

t.  The  power  of  remnval  from  oBIca  veaied  In  Ibr  Sti- 


•t  Uoarda  of  ib« 


rabuMd  nor  beliajed ;  and  especially  that  tb« 

siontoftha  leniflatun  for  ilieir  advaBeenent  an  not 

— idered  dmoiioni  lo  the  people  m  couseitiieBes  of  iht 
ompeHBty  or  nnfaiih Fulness  of  iheajeni  itlecled  lo 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

I.  II  iabelieird  thai  the  period  haiBow  arrived  wUd 

nnearneal  nod  sysienaiic  tEon  should  be  made,  midir 

Ihe  anspier*  of  the  Town  and  Ceaoly  Hupeiinlcitdeiila, 


■ntary  worlia  onlinartty  need  in  ihe  cnmmi 
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to  tbcir  Mj^visioOj  under  the  direction  and  with  the 
consent  of  Ihe  Trusteet ;  and  when  bo  adopted,  not  to 
be  cbanfed  for  the  terin  of  ihree  years,  ^'heucvcr  cuch 
lUMformitf  CAQ  be  extpnded  throughout  all  the  districts 
mlbe  lowoj  and  throughutK  all  the  towns  of  the  coan- 
tft  ii  is  rery  desirable  that  such  extension  should  be 
tnade ;  but  from  the  great  diversity  of  views  in  relation 
to  the  relative  merit  of  difierenl  works^  the  profsress  of 
this  extension  must  necessarily  be  slow.  The  I'ounda- 
tioos  may,  howevexi  be  luid  by  the  attainment  of  uui- 
fonnily  in  the  respeclire  distiictS)  for  an  ultimate  bar> 
mony  of  Tiewa  and  concert  of  action  o«  a  wider  tbea^ 
ire, 

M.  Hm  compensation  of  the  County  Super  tBtendems 
Is  proTlded  forhy  $  39  of  the  act  of  IMI,  (No.  174.)  They 
should  make  out  an  account  of  the  number  of  days 
**  necessarily  spent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.^' 
which  should  be  verified  in  the  manner  required  by  the 
board  of  supervisors,  which  is  usually  by  oath.  The 
board  i%  then  to  audit  and  certify  the  whole  amotmt  to 
be  paid.  Upon  producing  to  the  county  treasurer  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  board,  he  b  to  pay 
one  equal  moiety  out  of  the  moneys  in  his  hands  for  the 
eoatiogent  charges  of  the  coutuy  Another  copy  of  the 
retoturioo  of  the  board,  certified  by  the  chairman  and 
clerks  should  then  be  procured.  To  this  should  be  at> 
taehed  anocder  signed  bv  the  co.  sup.  drawiiig  it,  to  the 
Treesnrer  of  the  state,  airecting  the  payment  of  the  re- 
niatning  moiety,  the  amount  of  which  should  be  speci- 
fied} to  eoffne  nerson  to  be  designated  therein.  The  per* 
son  in  whose  nivor  the  order  is  drawn  will  present  n  to 
the  Comptroller,  with  the  certified  copy  of  the  resolu* 
ti<m«  MM  that  oflker  will  draw  his  w.arrant  on  the  Trea- 
surert  who  will  pev  the  afooualt  on  the  reoeipt  of  the 
person  presenting  tne  order. 

It  is  believed  that  under  the  provision  allowing  com- 
pensation **  for  the  davs  necessarity  spent  in  the  dis- 
cbarge ot  their  duties, ''  the  superintendents  will  have 
•  rig^t  to  charge  fur  the  time  employed  by  them  in  visit> 
ing  the  schools  and  districts^  in  licensing  teachers^  in 
•Mnollfog  their  eertifteaies,  in  collecting  the  materials 
for  their  reports,  in  visiting  theaeademies  in  which  de- 

ertments  are  established  for  the  instruction  of  teHCbersi 
preparing  the  reports  required  of  thern^  and  copying 
those  made  by  the  comroissiooers  of  towns. 

As  their  pay  cannot  exceed  fAOO  in  each  year,  which 
wiU  only  cover  360  days,  and  as  in  the  counties  ^ne- 
rally,  more  than  that  nnmber  of  days  will  be  reouired 
ftor  inspections  and  preparing  reports,  there  will  be  lit- 
tle occasion  fo**  very  minute  inquiries  respecting  the 
ttrvioes  entitled  to  compensation. 

11.  CoM9Uy  Vi»ittri.  the  autboritv  to  appoint  these 
visiters  given  hy  the  act  of  1839,  (No.  3.)  remains  in 
fall  force,  and  the  gentlemen  heretofore  selected  re- 
tain the  powers  conferred  by  their  appointment  and  the 
etatote.  Althongh  the  same  exigency  for  their  servi- 
ces does  not  exist,  yet  they  can  still  be  eminently  use- 
fnl  Inawakeniog  public  attention  and  concentrating  pnb- 
lie  ophiion  on  the  subject  of  primary  education,  by 
oo-operathig  with  the  deputy  snperintendents.  Tbej 
art,  therefbret  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  any  ef- 
foctt  they  may  make  to  visit  the  schools  and  improve 
their  condition.  The  County  Superintendents  will  find 
tbem  efficient  and  able  auxiliaries. 

Attview  of  the  sevenU  heads  of  these  instructions 
will  impress  the  County  Superintendents  with  the  ex- 
tent, variety  and  importance  of  the  duties  they  have 
assiin«d<  They  will  perceiye  that  their  stations  will 
not  be  sinecures ;  and  that  upon  the  faithful  and  con- 
sdentloue  discharge  of  their  obligations  will  depend 
the  snceess  or  failure  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
trtatest  improvement  in  our  system  of  common  school 
mstnction  tnai  has  been  made  since  its  eatablishment. 

It  can  scarcely  he  neeessary  to  sav  that  they  are  in- 
vited to  communicate  freely  with  this  department;  and 
that  all  the  aid  in  its  power  will  be  cheerfully  rendered 
to  tecnitate  the  performance  of  duties,  to  which  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  friends  or  education  are 
so  anzioosly  directed,  and  ftx>m  which  so  much  is  ex» 
pteted.  S.  TOUNG,  Sup**  of  Common  Schoolt. 

CORRKCTION. 

The  annual  rei>orts  of  Trustees  of  school  ulistricts 
are  hereafter  required  by  law  to  be  made  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  town  superintendents  betuftentkofint  and 
jifU(Bn'k  img  q/"  January  in  each  year.  Instead  of  •'  on 
or  before  tbe  1st  of  March,''  as  errooeousl/stated  on 

Cge  140  mis.  Add  to  No.  187,  sub.  4,  that  ^'  No  school 
s  been  taught  for  more  than  a  month  in  the  district, 
by  other  than  a  qualified  teacher.''  Add  same  on  page 
140,  after  snb,  6.  of  No.  9. 
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OFFICIAL. 


TO  TOWN  SUP'TS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

In  consequence  of  the  iciMular  receipt  of  the  District 
School  Journal  contain'iog  Che  act  of  last  winlf  r  in  re- 
lation to  Common  Schools,  the  requisitions  of  the  law 
entitling  the  several  school  districts  to  their  propertioa 
of  the  public  money  for  the  ensuing  year,  fausve  in  mi' 
merous  instances  been  disregarded.  Measures  hartng 
now  been  adopted.^  caleulatea  to  secure  the  regular  ana 
punctual  receipt  of  this  paper  in  future,  and  eufficiflot 
time  havixkg  elapsed  since  the  passage  and  pnblicaiion 
of  the  act  referred  to,  and  of  the  several  acts  and  in* 
structions  relating  to  Common  SchoolSi  to  enable  the 
officers  and  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  provisions,  the  Superinten- 
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Collectors  ol  school  districts, 

their  jurisdiction, 

their  mode  of  proceeding, 

what  property  liable,  &c.* 
Change  of  site  of  school  house, 
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1 11  vis  ion  of  teachers'  monev  into  portions. 

Duties  of  Town  Superintenaents, 139, 

District  Clerk,  his  duties,  144, 

District  School  Journal,  directions  in  relation  to,<>- 

Designation  of  site  of  school  house, 

Employment  and  payment  ol  toHchers,  &.c.  ••• 

Exemptiou,  certihcate  of, 

Form  of  draft  on  State  treasurer  lor  school  moneys. 
Form  of  notice  to  trustees  not  giving  their  consent 

to  alteration  of  district, 127 

Form  of  resolution  for  the  alteration  of  a  district,  138 

Form  of  teacher's  cerlifieate,  - 130 

of  instrument  annulling  do."«" 130 

of  district  tax  list,  and  warrant  for  its  coU 

lection,  •• 186 

of  asseSMneni,  rate-bill  and  warrant, 139 

General  Provisions  in  relation  to  taxes,  Ac. 134 

Instructions  to  teachers,  •••• 143 

Inspections,  form  of  account  of, 144 

Jurisdiction  of  Collector, 146 

Liabilities  of  Toxm  Supcrfntendents, 131 

Libraries,  district, » • 149 

do.        regulations,  No.  1, 149 

do.  do.  No.  9, 161 

Licensing  teachers,  &c. 166 

Mode  of  providing  fuel, 137 

of  paying  teachers, 138 

of  proceeding,  146 

of  Keeping  minutes,  &c.  by  district  clerk. ••••  147^ 

Notice  of  tb^  first  meeting  in  district  to  organize,  •  137 
Proceedings  in  the  formation  or  alteration  of  school 

districts, 137 

Proceedings  in  the  formation  of  a  joint  district,-  ••  138 

in  case  of  non-resident  lands -^ 136 

Purchase,  &c.  of  school  house, ••••  187 

Powers  and  duties  of  inhabitants  when  assembled 

in  district  meeting, • ••  145 


the  3d  $  of  the  act  of  1841,  (No.  SO,  Laws,  Jte.)  and  by 
the  latter  clause  of  the  6th  §  of  the  act  of  1839,  relative 
to  District  Libraries,  (No.  185,)  hereby  direou  the  Towik 
Superintendents  to  include  in  their  apportionmo&t  of 
teachers'  and  library  money  for  the  ensuing  year,  every 
district  within  their  respectWe  jurisdictions,  from  whidi 
reports  shall  be  received,  shewing  eiihsK  a  tubstantial 
conformity  to  law,  or  accompanied  by  a  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  excuse,  under  oath,  for  noA-oompUanee : 
and  in  everv  case  where  public  money  is  withheld  for  a 
failure  to  show  such  excuse,  to  repot t  the  facts  speeifi' 
call^  to  this  department. 

The  means  of  enabling  the  several  districts  to  pai^ti> 
cipate  in  the  apportionment  of  the  public  moner  for  the 
present  year,  naving  thus  been  provided,  the  Svperin* 
ten<}ent  trusts  that  no  future  rela»itioa  of  the  prori- 
sions  of  the  school  law  will  become  necessary.  Kvery 
officer  charged  with  the  performance  of  any  duty  under 
that  act,  has  been:  fur  nisbed  with  a  copy  or  the  law  and 
of  till  the  instructions  and  exposition^  of  the  Depart* 
ment:  and  there  can  hereaflerbe  no  valid  excoie  for 
a  neglect  of  its  provisions.  The  efficiency  «nd  sncoea* 
of  the  system  depend  so  materially  Hpoix  its  faithful  ad- 
ministration, and  upon  the  prompt  and  punctual  per- 
formance of  the  various  duties  devolved  upon  tbofle 
charged  with  that  administratioD«  that  a  rigid  adheretno 
in  fr.ture,  to  the  requisitions  oi  the  law,  will  in  all  ca« 
ses  be  insisted  upon,  where  no  unavoidable  neeeaaity 
exists  for  a  departure  from  its  strict  provitions.  fifo 
excuse,  will  herealter  be  received  for  a  failwre  to- comply 
with  the  law,  1>ased  upon  ignoranocTof  its  provistoniy 
or  neglect  or  carelessness  to  carry  them  into  e^ct : 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts,  desirous  of 
securing  a  participation  hereafter  in  the  public  money* 
will  tak6  eare  to  elect  officers  iu>on  whose  fidelity  and 
pnnctunlity  they  can  depend,  bvery  reaaonable  facili- 
ty for  compliance  with  tne  laws  and  instructions  of  the 
Department,  will  tx;  furnished  by  the  State.  County  and 
Town  Superintendents,  whenever  applied  to  for  that 
purpose:  and  those  districts  Dtihlchliave not  b^n  alrea- 
dy provided  with  the  Laws,  Instructions,  Blanks  and 
Journals,  should  make  immediate  application  therefor. 

ilf6any,  JevMMry  T,  1844,  8.  YOUNG,  S^j4 
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or  tbe  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  the  Le- 

(islatore  of  tbe  Suie  of  New-Yorlu 


Mbany,  January  IZtk,  1844. 

The  andenigned,  ai  Supo'intendent  of  Com- 
moJk  Schools,  in  pursaance  of  the  provisiont  of 
kw,  respectfolly  submits  the  following 

REPORT. 

There  are  in  this  State  fi  Ay- nine  coanties,  com- 
prising nine  cities,  containing  sixty- two  wards 
and  835  towns:  total  towns  and  wards,  897. 
Each  county  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
Lewis,  has  now  appointed  a  county  superinten- 
dent, under  the  act  of  1841,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  1843;  and  in  the  counties  of  Allegany, 
Cattaraogns,  Dutchess,  Jefi*erson,  Oneida,  On- 
oadmgtif  Monroe  and  Washington,  each  oompri- 
sing  more  than  one  hundred  and  nfty  school  dis- 
triefli,  two  county  superintendents  liaTe  been  ap- 
pointed, and  these  counties  have  been  divided 
mto  two  convenient  districts,  to  each  of  which  a 
superintendent  has  been  assigned,  in  pursuance 
of  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  1843. 

In  the  county  of  Richmond,  no  superintendent 
was  appointed  until  the  late  meeting  of  the  board 
d*  supervisors  in  that  county,  consequently  no 
other  statistical  report  has  been  received  than 
that  of  the  county  clerk,  transmitting  copies  of 
the  annual  reports  of  the  commissioners  and  town 
superintendents  of  common  schools;  the  agpre- 

Site  footings  of  which,  as  well  as  those  received 
om  the  clerk  of  Lewis  county,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  abstract  of  the  annual  reports  of 
the  several  town  superintendents,  accompanying 
this  report. 

The  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Lewis,  not- 
withstanding the  positive  and  mandatory  provi- 
sions of  the  acts  of  1841  and  1843,  have  entirely 
B^lected  to  oomplv  with  these  provisions;  and 
thu  county  is  now  the  only  one  in  the  State  which 
is  destitute  of  a  superintendent.  No  effort  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  this  Department  has  been 
made  by  the  supervisors,  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1841,  to  appoint  such  an  officer,  until 
October  last;  and  the  whole  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  that  time,  as  communicated  to  this 
Department  by  the  clerk  of  the  boi^  of  super- 
vises, the  result  of  the  three  days'  ballotting, 
and  the  determination  not  to  meet  at  any  future 
period,  nor  to  make  any  further  effort  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  would  seem 
to  justify  the  belief,  that  a  preconcerted  under- 
itanding  existing  to  put  the  law  at  defiance. 

By  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  the  17th  of 
April,  1843,  it  is  provided  that  <*  no  share  of  the 
public  m«ney  shall  hereaAer  be  apportio^  to 
any  oounty  In  which  n  comntj  BnperintdUient 


shall  not  have  been  appointed,  unless  by  order 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools."  Af- 
ter the  ineffectual  ballotting  and  final  adjourn^ 
ment  of  the  board,  an  application  for  such  an 
order  was  made  to  this  Department  by  the 
clerk  ot  the  board,  under  a  resolution  to  that  ef- 
fect adopted  by  them.  But  upon  full  considerap 
tion,  it  was  believed  that  the  whole  responsibili- 
ty, ought  to  rest  upon  the  supervisors,  who  might 
at  any  time  before  the  first  of  February  next, 
meet  and  make  the  appointment;  and  that  this 
Department  ought  not,  without  the  strongest  and 
most  satisfactory  reasons,  to  sanction  a  nullifica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  this  State.  The  clerk  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  was  accordingly  apprised 
that  unless,  the  appointment  should  be  made  in 
season,  the  distributive  share  of  the  School  Fund 
for  the  present  year,  would  not  be  apportioned 
to  the  counnr. 

From  each  of  the  counties  in  which  superin- 
tendents had  been  appointed  under  the  act  of 
1841,  reports  in  accordance  with  law,  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  Department,  have  been  received, 
and  are  herewith  transmitted  to  the  Legislature. 

Number  of  School  DUtriet$> 

There  were  in  the  State  on  the  first  day  of 
October  last,  as  appears  from  the  returns,  10.876 
districts;  showing  a  considerable  diminution  from 
the  number  repeated  last  year.    This  diminution 
has  been  caused  by  the  union  or  consolidation  of 
small  districts,  and  by  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  town  superintendents  generally,  to  increase 
the  number  of  existing  districts  by  the  formation 
of  new  ones,  excepting  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances; and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  same 
policy  will  be  steadily  pursued  in  future,  in  eveij 
practicable  case,  throughout  the  State.     Small 
and  consequently  ineffiaent  districts  have,  here- 
tofore for  a  long  period,  been  the  source  oi  many 
formidable  evilsl    Miserable  school  houses,  poor 
and  cheap  teachers,  interrupted  and  temporary 
instruction,  and  heavy  rate-biUs,  are  among  the 
permanent  calamities  incident  to  small  school 
districts.    The  ordinary  pretext  for  the  division 
and  subdivision  of  districts,  is  the  greater  prox- 
imity to  be  afforded  to  a  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  school  house.    To  this  single  fancied 
benefit,  considerations  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance are  often  sacrificed.    The  idea  seems  to  be 
entertained  by  many,  that  it  is  a  great  hardship 
for  children  to  travel  a  mile,  or  even  half  a  mile, 
to  school;  and  that  those  individuals  are  the  most 
favored,  who  find  the  school  house  nearest  to  their 
homes.    It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few  stormy 
days  in  the  year,  when  the  nearness  of  the  schocM 
house  may  be  deemed  a  convenience.    But  all 
children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  must,  in 
order  to  Miinttiin- health,  and  secire  the  due  te 
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Tok^ment  of  their  physical  fiuctioBt)  exercise 
dftilj,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  produced 
hj  one  or  even  two  miles'  travel.  Unrestrained 
•xeicise  in  the  open  air  is  indispensaUe  to  the 
health  of  the  joon^.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  which 
kas  been  stponglj  impressed  by  the  Creator  upon 
the  animal  organization;  and  obedienee  to  this 
law  is  enforced  by  a  poWeriUl  instinct  which  im- 
pcds  the  young  of  all  animals,  while  in  a  state 
of  grow^,  to  daily  muscular  exertion.  The  hu- 
man race  is  as  subject  to  this  law,  as  any  other 
part  of  animated  nature:  and  it  is  a  fact  estab- 
Ushed  by  all  experience,  that  those  children  are 
the  most  healthful  in  body  and  vigorous  in  mind, 
whose  corporeal  motions  are  least  constrained, 
and  whose  lungs  are  most  in  contact  with  the 
pure  and  open  air.  The  most  aged  and  experi- 
enced teachers  will  testify  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  those  children  who  live  farthest  from  the 
school  house,  are  the  most  punctual  in  their  daily 
attendance,  and  make  the  greatest  progress  in 
their  studies. 

KunUter  qf  Childnn  taught. 

The  aggregate  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  nve  and  sixteen  years,  residing  in  the 
several  districts  from  which  reports  were  receiv- 
ed, exclusive  of  those  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
was,  as  appears  by  the  returns,  607,995;  ana 
the  number  of  children  of  all  ages,  who  have 
been  in  attendance  in  the  several  district  schools, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1843,  exclu- 
sive of  those  in  the  city  of  New- York,  is  report- 
ed at  610,354.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend 
that  these  returns  are  in  some  instances  defective; 
Imt  as  the  enumeration  of  the  number  of  chil- 
droi  between  the  ages  of  ^ve  and  sixteen  is 
made  the  basis  of  the  annual  distribution  of  the 
school  moneys  to  the  several  districts,  and  the 
names  and  number  of  children  between  these 
ages  of  the  several  inhabitants  are  required  to  be 
specifically  reported,  with  severe  penalties  for 
any  intentional  variation  in  point  of  accuracy,  it 
is  presumable  that  no  serious  error  has  occuired: 
and  aAer  making  due  allowance  on  the  one  hana 
for  the  number  of  children  under  instmcUon  in 
academies  and  private  schools  of  every  grade, 
and  on  Uie  other  for  the  considerable  number  of 
those  over  the  age  of  sixteen  and  under  that  of 
twenty  or  twenty-one,  who  are  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  common  school  iiuitruc- 
tion,  the  number  reported  cannot,  it  is  believed, 
Tary  essentially  fi-om  the  truth.  There  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
residing  in  the  city  of  New- York;  no  returns  on 
this  head  being  required  by  law  in  that  city;  but 
it  is  presumed,  from  the  most  accurate  calcula- 
tion which  can  be  made  from  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  last  census,  that  the  number  does 
not  vary  far  from  75,000,  of  which  47,428  are 
returned  as  having  been  under  instruction  during 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time  in  the  schook 
of  the  Public  School  Society,  the  several  incor- 
porated institutions  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  the  public  money,  and  the  several 
district  schools  orffanized  in  pursuance  of  law. 
The  aggregate  number  of  children  of  all  ages, 
therefore,  who  have  been  under  instruction  in  the 
several  oistrict  schools  of  the  State  during  the 
jear  reported,  may  be  stated  at  657,782;  showing 
ta  iBcreaM  m  upwards  of  69,000  orer  the  mini- 


her  thus  onder  instruction,  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Pripoti  and  StUct  School*, 

The  number  of  unincorporated  select  and  i»ii- 
vate  schools  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  those  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  from  which  no  returns  aa 
thb  head  have  been  received,  is  reported  at  954; 
and  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
at  such  schools,  at  34,105.  The  number  so  at- 
tending in  the  several  private  and  sdect  schools 
in  the  city  of  New- York,  cannot,  it  is  believed, 
fall  short  of  30,000. 

jivtrage  period  of  TuUion* 

The  average  length  of  time  during  which  the 
schools  have  been  taught  in  the  several  districts 
from  which  reports  have  been  received,  was  eight 
months.  In  tiie  city  and  county  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  citr  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  county  of 
Kings,  the  s<^ools  were  kept  open  during  the 
whole  ]rear;  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  an  ave- 
rage period  of  eleven  months;  in  the  county  of 
Queens,  an  average  period  of  ten  months;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Columbia  and  Rockland, 
an  average  period  of  nine  and  a  half  months; 
and  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Dutchess,  Mon- 
roe, Orange,  Schenectady,  Sufi'olk,  Ulster,  and 
Westchester,  for  an  average  period  of  nine  months- 

jfttendan  ee  of  PupiU, 

The  number  of  pupils  reported  as  having  at- 
tended their  respective  schools  during  the  entire 
year,  was  23,60i3;  the  number  attendug  for  ten 
months  and  upwards,  34, 896;  eight  months  and 
upwards,  70,178;  six  months  and  upwards,  144,- 
422;  four  months  and  upwards,  270,996;  2  months 
and  upwards,  478,029;  and  the  number  in  atten- 
dance for  a  less  period  than  2  months,  162,325. 

The  aggregate  number  of  children  actually  in 
attendance  at  the  period  of  the  visitations  of  the 
schools  by  the  several  county  superintendents  du- 
ring the  winter  terms,  is  reported  at  213,129;  du- 
ring the  summer  terms  at  189,048. 

Courte  and  extent  of  Study. 

Of  the  number  thus  in  attendance  at  the  peri- 
od of  the  winter  visitations  in  6,666  districts,  9,- 
855  were  in  the  alphabet;  28,056  in  spelUng{ 
197,403  in  reading;  99^032  engaged  in  the  stady 
of  arithmetic;  55,118  m  the  study  of  geography; 
11,139  in  that  of  history;  42,301  in  that  of 
Ei^lish  grammar;  2,343  were  in  the  use  of  globes 
and  other  scientific  apparatus;  2,316  in  the  study 
of  algebra;  644  in  that  of  geometry,  surveying 
and  the  hiffher  mathematics;  4,712  in  that  of 
natural  philosonhy;  558  in  ti^at  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  mind;  76  in  that  of  physiology;  903 
in  that  of  book-keeping;  6,000  in  composition; 
10,220  in  vc(<^l  music;  189  in  chemistry;  8,949 
in  the  definition  of  words;  217  in  astronomy;  and 
1,173  in  other  branches  not  specifically  enu- 
merated. 

Of  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  summer  vi- 
sitations  in  6^42  districts,  17,616  were  in  the 
alphabet;  38,730  in  spelling;  148,007  in  reading; 
51,229  in  arithmetic;  50,335  in  geography;  7,210 
in  historjr^  22,727  in  English  ^mmar;  3,283  in 
the  use  oi  glooes  and  other  scientific  apparatus; 
1,276  in  algebra;  394  in  geometry  and  the  high- 
er mathematics;  2,769  m  natural  philosophT; 
386  in  mental  philosophy;  92  in  physiology:  730 
in  book-keepinc;  4,499  m  composition;  17,^2  in 
vocal  music;  43  in  chemistry;  9,975  in  defikitioB; 
191  in  astronomy;  and  1,814  in  other  brmaehes 
not  ettnmerated. 


OF  THS    «TATS  OP  WKW-rOKK. 
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Teackeri, 

The  number  of  male  teachers  ixji  the  winter 
schools  visited  bj  the  several  countj  superinten- 
dents, was  5,170;  that  of  female  teachers  635; 
of  the  fonner  170,  and  of  the  latter  175,  were 
under  18  years  of  age;  of  the  former  1,181,  and 
of  the  latter  558,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21; 
of  the  former  2,113,  and  of  the  latto-  615,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  25;  of  the  former  963, 
and  of  the  latter  228,  between  the  ages  of  twen* 
tv-five  and  thirty;  of  the  fonner  666,  and  of 
the  latter  137,  over  the  age  of  30  years. — 
Of  the  former  2,004,  and  of  the  latter  451,  had 
taught  in  the  whole  for  a  less  period  than  one 
year,  and  of  the  former  3,036,  and  of  the  latter 
1,120,  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year;  of  the 
former  798,  and  of  the  latter  303,  had  taught  the 
same  school  for  one  year  and  upwards;  of  the 
former  387,  and  of  the  latter  125,  had  taught  the 
same  school  for  two  jrears  and  upwards:  and  of 
the  former  319,  and  of  the  latter  70  had  taught 
the  same  school  for  three  years. 

In  the  summer  schools  thus  visited,  the  number 
of  male  teachers  was  1,024,  and  that  of  female 
teachers  5,699.  Of  the  farmer  34.  and  of  the 
latter  1,066,  were  under  18  years  or  age;  147  of 
former,  and  2,168  of  the  latter,  between  the  i^es 
of  18  and  21;  363  of  the  former,  and  1,688  of] 
the  latter,  between  21  and  25;  218  of  the  former, 
and  551  of  the  latter,  between  25  and  30;  and 
261  of  the  former,  and  205  of  the  latter,  30  years 
of  age  and  upwards.  Of  the  former  180,  and  of 
the  latter  2,513,  had  taught  in  the  whole  for  a 
less  period  than  1  year;  and  of  the  former  804, 
and  of  the  latter  3,150,  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  year.  Of  the  form^  252,  and  of  the  latter 
911,  had  taught  the  same  school  for  one  year  and 
upwards;  of  the  former  159,  and  of  the  latter 
359,  for  two  years  and  upwards;  and  of  the  form- 
er 166,  and  of  the  latter  145,  for  three  years. 

The  average  monthly  compensation  of  the  male 
teachers  employed  in  the  winter  schools  was 
$14.28  exclusive  of  board;  that  of  the  female 
teachers  $7 .  00.  In  the  summer  schools,  the  male 
teachers  received,  on  an  average,  $15  per  month, 
and  the  female  teachers  $6. 

The  apparent  reduction  of  the  average  com- 
pensation of  teachers,  from  the  prices  heretofore 
paid,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  va- 
lue of  money,  and  the  corresponding  diminution 
in  the  prices  of  labor  and  sub^tence  of  all  kinds. 
Taking  these  circumstances  into  consideration, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  has  in  reality  been  no 
falling  off  in  the  rates  of  comi>ensation  hereto- 
fore allowed  to  male  teachers,  while  those  of 
female  teachers  have  perceptibly  increased. 
Condition  of  School  Howu. 

The  whole  number  of  school  houses  visited 
and  inspected  by  the  county  superintendents  du- 
ring the  year  was  9,368:  of  which  7,685  were 
<^fiamed  wood;  446  of  brick;  523  of  stone,  and 
707  of  logs.  Of  these,  3,160  were  found  in  good 
repair;  2.870  in  ordinary  and  comfortable  repair, 
and  3,319  in  bad  repair,  or  totally  unfit  for  school 
purposes.  The  number  furnished  with  more 
than  one  room  was  544,  leaving  8,795  with  one 
room  only.  The  number  furnished  with  suita- 
ble play-grounds  is  1,541;  the  number  not  so 
furnished  7,313.  The  number  furnished  with  a 
single  privy  is,  1,810;  those  with  privies  con- 
taming  separate  apartments  ior  male  and  female 

pnpiU  1.012;  whde  the   nnmber  of  those  notH  had  been  a  disgrace  to  Ote^kmbitaatt.    Pe^aps 
hniahel  with  tmy  priiy  whatever,  ii  6,423«^l  the  oontagioa  of  sieh  worthy  examplM  Wkj 


The  nimber  soltably  furnished  with  tmemtanX 
seats,  desks,  8ce.  is  reported  at  3,282,  and  ths 
number  not  so  furnished  at  5,972.  The  anmbec 
furnished  with  ^oper  facilities  for  veirtilatlon  it 
stated  at  1,518;  while  the  number  not  provided 
with  these  essential  requisites  of  health  andcon- 
fort  is  7.889. 

No  subject  connected  with  the  iMtrasts  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  affords  a  source  of  sodi 
mortifying  and  humiliating  reflections  as  that  oC 
the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  school 
houses,  as  presented  in  the  above  enumeratioB. 
One-third  only  of  the  whole  number  visited, 
were  found  in  aood  repair;  another  third  in  ordi- 
nary and  comfortable  conditicm  only  in  this  re- 
spect—in other  words,  barely  sufficient  for  tlm 
convenience  ami  acconunodation  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils;  while  the  remainder,  consisting  of 
3,319  were  to  all  intento  and  purposes  unfit  ftar 
the  reception  of  man  or  beast. 

But  544  out  of  9,368  houses  visited,  contained 
more  than  one  room;  7,313  were  destitute  of  anjr 
suitable  play-ground;  nearly  six  thousand  were 
imfumished  with  convenient  seats  and  desks; 
nearly  eight  thousand  destitute  of  the  proper  fa- 
cilities for  ventilation;  and  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand without  a  privy  of  any  sort;  while  of  the  re- 
mainder but  about  one  thousand  were  provided 
with  privies  containing  different  apartnijento  for 
male  and  female  pupils!  And  it  is  in  these 
miserable  abodes  of  accumulated  dirt  and  filth, 
deprived  of  wholesome  air,  or  exposed  without 
adequate  protection  to  the  assaults  of  Uie  de- 
ments, with  no  facilities  for  necessary  exerdse 
or  relaxation,  no  convenience  for  prosecuting 
their  studies;  crowded  together  on  benches  not 
admitting  of  a  moment's  rest  in  any  position,  and 
debarred  the  possibility  of  yielding  to  the  ordinal 
ry  calls  of  nature  without  violent  inroads  upoft 
modesty  and  shame:  that  upwards  of  two  lum- 
dred  thousand  chiloren  scattered  over  variooe 
parts  of  the  State,  are  compelled  to  spend  an  ave- 
rage period  of  eight  months  during  each  year  of 
their  pupilai^e !  Here  the  first  lessons  of  human 
life,  the  incipient  principles  of  moralitjr,  and  the 
rules  of  social  intercourse  are  to  be  impreseed 
upon  Uie  plastic  mind.  The  boy  is  here  to  re- 
ceive the  model  of  his  permanent  character,  and 
to  imbibe  the  elemento  of  his  future  career;  and 
here  the  instinctive  delicacy  of  Uie  jronng  female, 
one  of  the  characteristk  omamenta  of  the  sex,  it 
to  be  expanded  into  maturity  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample !  Is  it  stranj^  under  such  drcumstaaoet , 
that  an  early  and  mvindble  repugnance  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  imbibed  by  the  youth- 
ful mind;  that  the  school  house  is  regarded  with 
unconcealed  aversion  and  disgust,  imd  that  pa^ 
rente  who  have  any  desire  to  preserve  the  health 
and  the  mcnrals  of  their  chilmren,  exdude  llieni 
from  the  district  school  and  provide  instructloa 
for  them  elsewhere  ? 

If  legislation  could  reach  and  remedy  tibe  evil, 
the  law-making  power  wouM  be  earnestly  in- 
voked. But  where  the  ordinary  mandates  or  hu- 
manity, and  the  laws  of  parental  feeling  written 
by  the  finger  of  Heaven  on  the  human  heart,  are 
obliterated  or  powerless,  all  statutory  provi- 
sions would  be  idle  and  vain.  In  some  mstanees 
during  the  past  year,  eomfortable  school  luwuee 
havebeen  erected  to  supply  the  plao^  of  Biisera- 
ble  ani  dikpidated  tenementa  which  for  yean 
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spread:  and  that  which  seems  to  hare  been  be- 
^nd  the  influenoe  of  the  ordinaiy  imimltes  of 
inmanity,  may  be  aoeompUshed  by  the  power  of 
example  or  the  dread  of  shame. 

The  expense  of  oonstmcting  and  maintaining 
eonTenient  bnikUngs^  and  all  other  proper  appli- 
ances for  the  education  of  the  yonng.  is  a  mere 
trifle  when  contrasted  with  the  beneficial  results 
which  ineritably  follow.  Of  all  the  expenditures 
which  are  calculated  to  subserve  the  wants  or 
gratifir  the  caprices  of  man,  there  are  none  which 
confer  such  important  and  durable  blessings  as 
those  which  are  applied  to  the  cultivation  and 
expansion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 
It  is  by  such  cultivation  that  human  happiness  is 
graduated,  and  that  from  the  most  debased  of  the 
lavage  tribes,  nation  rises  above  nation  in  the 
adile  of  prosperity  and  civilization.  The  penu- 
rioqsness  which  has  been  manifested  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  reckless  profligacy  exhibited  on 
others,  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  past.  In 
IViture  times,  when  the  light  of  sdenoe  shall  be 
more  widely  difi'osed,  and  when  the  education  of 
the  young  shall  claim  and  receive  the  considera- 
tion it  deserves,  a  retrospection  of  the  records  of 
the  past  wUl  exhibit  preceding  generations  in  no 
enviable  point  of  view. 

In  1805,  thirty-nine  years  ago,  the  basis  of  the 
School  Fund  was  laid;  and  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  almost  forty  years,  the  aggregation  of  every 
dollar  which  has  been  consecrate  to  the  availa- 
ble capital  of  this  fund,  gives  the  amount  of  only 
$1  Jn5fi93 .  15.  With  a  population  of  two  and  a 
half  miUions,  the  entire  avails  of  the  appropria* 
tiotts  of  forty  years,  destined  to  the  holy  purpose 
of  youthful  progrett  and  human  improvement 
Ibr  all  time  to  come,  is  less  than  seventy-five 
cents  to  each  individual  in  the  State.  Nor  has 
this  extraordinary  parsimony  been  caused  hj  any 
legislative  restramts  or  constitutional  inability. 
The  will  of  a  bare  nwjority  might  at  any  time 
have  augmented  this  fund^  But  the  will  of  le- 
gislation has  been  fire(|uentlT  signalized  in  a  di- 
leetion  exactly  opposite.  In  a  much  shorter 
period  than  it  has  required  to  collect  the  School 
Fundi  more  than  ten  times  as  much  has  been  ut- 
terly wasted  in  the  reckless  career  of  miscalled 
''ialornal  improvement."  Without  estimating 
tile  vast  sums  which  have  been  applied,  and 
most  yet  for  a  long  period  continue  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest,  the 
amount  invested  as  capital  alone  in  this  profli- 

Ste  crusade,  is  $34,400,729.26;  and  the  Stete 
1  been  "  improved  "  into  a  standing  debt,  now 
producing  an  exhausting  tax  upon  its  land  and 
mbor,  of  about  twenty-ei^ht  millions  of  dollars; 
and  which  debt,  before  it  is  finally  extinguished, 
will  probably  draw  from  the  tax- payers,  inprin- 
dpal  and  interest,  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  interest  of  one-half  of  the  money  which 
has  been  thus  hopelessly  sacrificed,  would^  of  it- 
self, be  sufficient  to  educate  every  child  m  the 
State  for  all  time  to  come.  In  a  single  instance 
legislation  has  thrown  a  much  larger  amount 
than  the  whole  School  Fund  into  the  luxurious 
lap  of  a  rotten  and  meretricious  corporation. 
This  bonus  of  three  millions  bestowed  upon  cor- 
ruption by  felonious  legislation,  was  peddled  out 
to  brokers  on  little  strips  of  paper,  upon  which 
the  fiat  of  law  had  assumed  to  stamp  the  credit, 
of  the  pecmle  of  the  State;  the  redemption  of  i 
whieh  credit  is  yet  to  beefiectsd  by  the  nsm  ring] 
pwessi  of  sBttval  taxatioii.  * 


What  ideas  of  the  good  sense  and  intelligenee 
of  the  past,  will  be  entertained  hj  Uie  instructed 
men  of  future  times,  to  whom  will  be  bequeatii- 
ed  the  legislative  patrimony  of  this  State — ^who 
will  inherit,  in  fee  simple,  an  enormous  debt  and 
a  voluminous  inventory  of  unfinished  works, 
forsaken  by  God  and  man,  the  yawning  Go^o- 
tha  of  wasted  human  toil— and  who,  instead  of 
a  general  fund,  and  a  replenished  treasury,  will 
receive  the  negative  blessing  of  an  "exhausted 
receiver?"  That  combination  of  interests  which 
for  3rears  could  have  seduced  a  whole  community 
into  such  gross  fatuity,  will  probably  be  an  enig- 
ma to  the  future  historian.  The  si^al  success 
which  has  been  achieved  and  mamtained  for 
a  long  period  over  the  human  understanding,  by 
the  unblushing  repetition  of  false  statements, 
fraudulent  estimates,  treacherous  promises,  ana 
hollow  and  interested  pretences,  will  astonish 
every  intelligent  man,  woman  and  child  of  future 
days.  Nor  would  their  wonder  be  diminished 
by  a  disclosure  of  existing  efforts  in  the  same 
direction,  moving  in  a  subdued  under  current, 
with  Uie  evident  design  of  artfblly  obviating 
every  impediment  to  the  onward  course  of  the 
Juggernaut  of  debt. 

Those  who  come  after  u^,  and  who  shall 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  and 
records  of  the  present  and  the  past,  wiU  inquire 
with  surprise  sind  indignation,  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  such  things  couki  have  been.  Look- 
ing  at  the  avails  of  nearly  half  a  century,  in  the 
slow  and  parsimonious  accumulation  of  the 
school  fund,  and  at  the  vranton  profligacy  of  a 
few  years  of  Uie  same  period,  in  the  entire 
waste  of  countless  millions  of  the  public  wealth, 
and  the  aggregation  of  an  enormous  debt ;  and 
contemplating  the  wretched  accommodations  and 
reckless  indmference  for  youthful  instruction, 
which  to  a  great  extent  eontemporaneonsljr  pre- 
vailed throughout  Uie  State,  they  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  such  extra- 
ordinary facts  vrith  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
nature.  **  Did  the  men  of  those  days,"  they 
will  ask,  "omit  to  furnish  proper  accommoda- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  their  children  in 
the  rudiments  of  indispensable  knowledge, 
while  at  the  same  time,  they  quietly  looked  on, 
from  year  to  year,  and  witnessed  vnth  stolid  in- 
difference, Uie  ruinous  and  reckless  career  of  le- 
gislation 7  Did  tiiey  neglect  to  provide  for  their 
sons  and  daughters,  in  Uieir  helpless  and  tender 
age,  comfortable  buildings,  competent  instruc- 
tors, necessary  books,  usuul  apparatus,  and  all 
those  other  aids  which  are  requisite  to  the  right 
development  of  Uie  youthful  mind,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  allow  their  rulers  to  lavish  not  only 
all  the  disposable  resources  of  the  State,  but  to 
crudfy  its  credit  and  put  it  to  open  shame,  in  a 
mad  career  of  wild  and  hopeless  profusion  ?  Did 
they  grudge  to  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  a  mi- 
serable pittance  for  the  necessaries  of  mental 
life,  whilst  they  allowed  their  rulers  to  scatter 
millions  to  feed  the  hungry  rapacity  of  rotten 
corporations^  and  to  subserve  the  pecuniary  and 
political  aspirations  of  onprindpled  demagogues? 
Did  they,  with  miserly  gripe,  withhold  the  in- 
considerable faudB  necessary  to  instruct  the 
young,  and  thus  to  promote  virtue  and  intelli- 
genoe,  and  to  accelerate  the  progress  and  elevi- 
ate  the  character  of  the  human  race,  whilst  they 
perssitted  themselves  to  be  grievondy  taxed  for 
ihe  pvpose  of  digging  the  graves  of'^productive 
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iadoftry,  to  support  pauper  canals,  and  to  be- 
stow immense  gratuities  upon  hackneyed  £raud, 
aad  countless  millions  upon  impudent  corrup- 
tion P 

If  those  of  the  present  and  the  past  should  be 
sunmoned  from  their  graves  into  judgment  be- 
fore the  future,  what  response  could  thej  make 
to  questions  like  these  ?  The  nix  hundred  thou- 
sand children  of  the  State,  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing^ maturity,  will  soon  occupy  the  places  of 
their  forefathers.  And  if  with  no  more  virtue  and 
knowledge  than  their  predecessors,  the  destinies 
of  the  future  are  committed  to  their  guidance, 
the  demoralizing  scenes  of  the  past  may  be  re- 
enacted  ;  and  the  combined  influences  of  paper 
money  inflations  and  profligate  ^'  Internal  Im- 
provement" again  roll  their  full  tide  of  corrup- 
tion over  the  State.  The  practice  of  fraud,  theft, 
embezzlement  and  robbery,  whose  almost  daily 
and  nightly  occurrence  blackens  the  annals  of 
the  present  period,  is  but  the  miniature  epitome 
of  past  legislation.  Destitute  of  the  law-mak- 
ing power,  bv  which  the  property  of  millions  is 
compendiously  plundered,  the  vagrant,  nocturnal 
culprits  are  reduced  to  a  miserable  retail  busi- 
ness, and  forced  either  to  abandon  their  calling, 
or  to  levy  contributions  upon  single  individuals. 
That  most  of  the  crimes  against  property  which 
now  disgrace  society  are  the  necessary  results  of] 
'^  unclean  legislation,"  and  the  consequence  of; 
examples  of  profligacy  set  in  high  places,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  turbid  stream 
of  black  legislative  precedents  flows  through  all 
the  departments  of  human  society,  down  to  the 
very  lowest,  with  the  accumulating  velocity  of  a 
descending  torrent. 

But  thank  God  the  prospect  of  the  future  is 
not  wholly  devoid  of  hope.  The  records  of  the 
past  year  clearly  exhibit  an  awakening  in  many 
portions  of  the  community,  on  the  important 
subject  of  juvenile  instruction.  The  majority  of 
the  schools  in  the  State  are  manifestly  in  the  con- 
dition of  palpable  improvement.  Instruction  of 
a  better  quality,  and  in  greater  quantities  than 
ever  before,  is  now  communicated  to  the  young; 
and  it  is,  therefore^  certain  that  the  present  sick- 
ening vices  and  crmies  will  ultimately  receive  a 
salutary  check;  although  the  period  of  reforma- 
tion may,  perhaps,  be  protracted  until  most  of 
the  existing  adult  actors  on  the  theatre  of  life ! 
shall  have  passed  away. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND. 
Capital* 
The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of 
the  capital  of  the  fund  and  the  increase  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  same,  during  the  year  ending  30th 
Sept.  1843,  viz  : 

AmoQUt  of  th«i  fund  80th  S«pt.  1843, #1,968,990  79 

locrtase  of  the  Amd  as  stated  t>elow,  •  •  •  •        116, 176  61 


Transferred  from  the  General 
Fond, 300  00 

Moneys  received  into  iht  Treasnryi  viz. 
Principal  of  bond*  for  lands,  ••  #36,706  19 
do.  do.  loans,-      41,990  88 

do.        loan  of  1799, 3,780  99 

do  do.       1808,**-**'        9,009  00 

First    pafmeots  on  sales  of 

lands, 9,778  99 

RederopUon  of  lands, 156  97 


Diminution  of  the  Fund. 

Ponds  for  lands,  viz : 
Principal  of  bonds  paid  into 

Che  Treasury, #96,708  19 

Reversion  by  sales  of  lands  an* 

der  foreclosure  of  mortff'ei, 

by  the  Attorney-General,  •  •  •     90,866  60 

Bonds  for  loans,  viz : 
Principal  of  bonds  paid  into  the  Trcasory, 

Loan  of  1799: 
Principal  paid  into  tbe  Treasury, 

Loan  of  1608 : 
Principal  paid  into  the  Treasury, 

Money  paid  out  of  the  Treasury,  viz : 
Surplus  monevs  on  resale  of 

lands,  refunded, #816  79 

Redemption  of  lands  sold,  &c. 

refunded, 74  89 

Erroneous  payments  into  the 

Treasury,  reAmded, 141  89 

For  bonds  transferred  from  E.  It  C.  Canal 

Fund, •• 

For  bonds  transferred  from  General  Fund, 
Amount  transferred  to  revenue  for  inte- 
rest included  in  sundry  t>onds  and  mort- 
gages taken  by  the  Attorney-General  and 
Snrvoyor-General,  for  resales  of  lands, 


Diminished  as  stated  below, 


Amoont  of  the  fund  aoih  Sept.  1843,  • 


#3,084,466  33 , 
109,373  18 

#1,976,093  16 


Revenue, 

Bal.  of  revenue  in  the  Trea- 
sury, on  the  30th  Sent.  1843,  #79,101  70 

Amount  received  into  the  Trea- 
sury during  the  year  ending 
30th  Sept.  1843,  including  the 
sum  of  #166|000  appiopriat- 
ed  from  the  mcome  of  the  U. 
States  Deposits  Fund, •    264,944  40 

Amount  transferred  fVom  the 
capital  for  interest  included 
in  sundry  bonds  taken  by  the 
Surveyor-General  and  Attor- 
ney-General*        6,998  34 

Amount  transferred  fh>m  Ge- 
neral Fund,  for  interest  on 
money  in  tbe  Treasury,  be- 
longing to  the  capiUl, 9,837  88 

Amount  paid  out  of  tbe  Treasury  daring 
the  year  ending  80th  Sept.  1843, 

Balance  of  revenue  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  30th  Sept.  1843, 


#38,811  64 


89,868  W 
#116.175  61 


#46,^78  79 

41,990  68 

9,780  99 

9,OOiOO 


9,446  09 
800  09 


»i 


#109.878  16 


#844>471I6 
976,461  64 

#69,010  66 


To  this  fond  also  belongs  867,634  acres  of 
land,  valned  at, 

Increate  of  the  Fund- 
Bonds  for  lands,  viz : 

For  sales  of  .lands  by  the  Sur- 
veyor-General,   #18,767  01 

For  sales  of  lands  by  the  At- 
toraey-Oeneral, 8,999  68 

Traasferred  from  the  Canal 
Fnad, 9,446  00 


#179,419  00 


Amount  of  vublic  money  received  and  expended^ 
ana  amountt  paid  on  rate  billt. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  public  money  recciy* 
ed  and  expended  in  the  several  districts  from 
which  reports  have  been  received,  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1843, 
was  $660,727.41,  of  which  $565,793.76  were 
applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  and 
$94,933.65  to  the  purchase  of  suitable  books  for 
the  district  libraries.  The  aggregate  amount 
paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts 
on  rate  bills,  was  $509,376.97,  making  in  aU  the 
sum  of  $1,075,170.73  applied  to  the  payment  of 
teachers'  wages. 

The  whole  amount  of  pubfic  money  leeeiftd 
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by  the  eoBUQisiionerB  of  common  schools  and 
town  superintendents,  dnring  the  year  ending  on 
the  first  day  of  July  last,  from  all  sources^  re- 
ported at  $666,699.44.  of  which  $662,772.79 
were  apportioned  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
wages,  and  $98,470.66  for  the  purchase  of  suit- 
able books  for  the  district  libraries,  maps,  globes 
and  other  scientific  apparatus,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  1843. 

The  amount  of  local  funds  in  the  possession 
of  the  several  towns  and  districts,  derived  from 
the  avails  of  their  gospel  and  school  lots,  unap- 
propriated poor  funds  and  other  sources,  is  re- 
ported at  $17,425.83. 

County  and  Tofoit  Superintendents. 

The  sources  of  the  general  inefficiency  which 
has  hitherto  characterized  our  common  schools, 
are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  absence,  until 
quite  recently,  of  any  effective  supervision;  in 
their  complete  isolation  from  each  other,  and 
lh)m  the  community  in  general;  in  the  indiffer- 
ence manifested  by  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  their  interests  and  welfare;  in  the  want  of 
competent  teachers;  the  want  of  suitable  school 
houses,  suitable  text  books  and  suitable  modes 
of  government  and  discipline  in  the  school-room; 
in  short,  in  the  absence  of  any  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents,  and  any  enlightened  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  education  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers. Up  to  the  year  184 1  ^  the  only  class  of  offi- 
cers whose  special  duty  it  was  to  visit  and  in- 
spect the  schools,  and  provide  a  suitable  body  of 
teachers  for  their  instruction,  were  the  commis- 
sioners and  inspectors  of  common  schools. 

In  what  manner  these  important  and  responsi- 
ble duties  were  discharged  by  them,  has  already 
been  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  in  previous 
reports  from  this  Department.  Incompetent 
teachers  were  permitted  to  take  charge  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  schools,  under  the  official 
sanction  of  certificates  of  qualification,  granted 
frequently  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
their  character  or  attainments;  and  the  visita- 
tions required  by  law  were  seldom,  and  in  a  ma- 
jority of  instances,  never  made.  Trustees  of 
districts  contented  themselves  with  discharging 
the  duties  specifically  imposed  upon  them  by  Uw; 
and  aAer  having  contracted  with  a  teacher  at 
the  lowest  prices  they  could  obtain,  and  made 
the  requisite  arrangements  for  continuing  the 
school  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  enable 
their  district  to  secure  its  proportionate  share  of 
public  money,  they  rarely  felt  themselves  oUled 
upon  to  investi^te  the  condition  of  the  school 
todf;  and  the  mhabitants  of  districts  conceived 
their  duty  discharged  by  sending  their  children, 
when  convenient,  to  the  school,  and  punctually 
paying  their  quota  of  the  tax  list  or  rate  bill, 
when  called  upon  for  that  purpose*  No  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  comparing  the  condition 
of  the  school  with  that  of  others,  near  or  remote; 
SAd  each  teacher,  for  the  brief  period  embraced 
in  his  contract  with  the  district,  without  super- 
vision, encouragement  or  advice,  daily  passed 
throu|;h  a  tedious  and  monotonous  routine  of  un- 
intelligible, and  consequently  uninteresting  exer- 
cises. After  an  interval  of  three  or  four  months, 
another  teacher  was  employed,  and  the  same 
process  repeated,  with  such  variations  only 
as  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  one  imprac- 
tioable  method  of  instruction  for  another.  The 
profession  of  the  teacher  became,  too  often  not 
withont  causei  di«eputable— the  school  house  a 


by-word  of  repulsion — and  the  district  school 
synonymous  with  all  that  was  vulgar,  low,  im- 
moral and  degrading.  The  repeated  ai^  eon- 
curring  testimony  of  individuals  and  public  offi- 
cers, and  the  observation  and  experience  of  all 
who  have  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  condi- 
tion of  these  schools,  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  districts  of  the  State,  will  eorroborate  the 
truth  of  the  picture  here  reluctantly  drawn. 
That  there  has  not  been  a  gradual  and  steady 
improvement  in  their  condition,  notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  they  have  been  compelled  to  en- 
counter, it  would  be  equally  unjust  and  untrue 
to  assert:  but  under  the  disadvantages  insepara- 
ble from  an  almost  total  absence  of  public  or 
private  supervision,  that  thorough  and  complete 
elementary  education,  which  it  was  the  policy 
and  design  of  our  system  of  public  instruction 
to  secure  to  every  child  of  the  State,  has  been 
almost  universally  withheld. 

But  we  may  reasonably  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  accession  of  a  new  order  of  things,  in 
relation  to  the  practical  workings  of  our  system. 
Through  the  medium  of  an  efficient  county  and 
town  supervision,  we  have  succeeded  not  only 
in  preparing  the  wny  for  a  corps  of  teachers 
thoroughly  competent  to  communicate  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction  —  themselves 
enlightened  and  capable  of  enlightening  their 
pupils — but  also  in  demolishing  the  numerous 
barriers  which  have  hitherto  prevented  all  inter- 
communication between  the  several  districts. 
An  extended  feeling  of  interest  in  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  school  has  been  awakened; 
and  in  addition  to  the  periodical  inspection  of  the 
county  and  town  superintendents,  the  trustees 
and  inhabitants  are  now,  in  many  portions  of 
the  State,  beginning  to  visit  the  schools  of  their 
districts;  striving  to  ascertain  their  advancement; 
to  encourge  the  exertions  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  to  remove  every  obstacle  resulting  from 
their  previous  indifference.  Incompetent  teach- 
ers are  beginning  to  find  the  avenues  to  the  com- 
mon school  closed  against  them;  and  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  districts  for  a  higher  ^rade  of 
instructors,  is  creating  a  supply  of  enlightened 
educators,  adequate  to  the  task  of  advancing  the 
Youthful  mind  in  its  incipient  effrats  to  acquire 
knowledge.  The  impetus  thus  communicated  to 
the  schools  of  one  town  and  county  is  speedily 
diffused  to  those  of  others.  Through  frequent 
and  periodical  meetings  of  town  and  county  as- 
sociations of  teachers  and  friends  of  education, 
the  improvements  adopted  in  any  one  district  are 
made  known  to  all;  and  the  experience,  observa- 
tions and  suggestions  of  each  county  superinten- 
dent, annually  communicated,  through  their  re- 
ports, to  all.  By  these  means  the  stream  of 
popular  education,  purified  at  its  source  and  re- 
lieved from  many  of  its  former  obstructions,  is 
dispensing  its  .  invigorating  waters  over  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  State. 

The  reports  of  several  county  superintendents 
which  are  herewith  transmitted,  exhibit  unequiv- 
ocal  evidence  of  efficient  exertions  on  their  part, 
in  the  performance  of  the  responsible  duties  as- 
signed them  by  law  and  by  the  instructions  of  this 
Department.  To  their  efforts  is  to  be  attributed, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  the  revolution  in  pubUc 
sentiment,  by  which  the  district  school  from  be- 
ing the  object  of  general  aversion  and  reproach, 
iK^ins  to  attract  ute  attention  and  regard  of  all. 
To  their  enlightened  .labors  for  the  elevation  and 
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idnMement  of  these  elementuy  institiitioiis, 
we  owe  it  iji  a  great  measure,  that  new  and  im- 
proved  modes  of  teaching,  of  government  and 
of  discipline  have  sacceeded  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  districts,  to  those  which  have  hith- 
erto prevailed;  that  a  higher  grade  of  qualifica- 
tioas  iVn*  teachers  has  been  almost  universally  re- 
quired; that  parents  have  been  induced  to  visit 
and  take  an  interest  in  the  schools;  that  private 
and  select  schools  have  beeh  to  a  considerable 
extent  discountenanced,  and  the  entire  energies 
of  the  inhabitants  of  districts  concentrated  on  the 
district  school ;  and  that  the  importance,  the  ca- 
pabilities and  extended  means  of  usefulness 
of  these  nurseries  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  are 
beginning  to  be  adequately  appreciated  in  nearly 
every  section  of  the  State.  Collectively  consid- 
ered, these  officers  have  well  vindicated  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  them  by  the  legislature  and 
the  people,  and  justified  the  anticipations  of  the 
friends  of  educatioo. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
this  Department,  many  of  the  county  superinten- 
dents have,  in  addition  to  the  statistical  and  gene- 
ral information  comprised  in  their  annual  report:^ 
.  for  the  present  year,  submitted  their  views  on 
special  topics  which  had  been  assigned  them, 
embracing  the  consideration  of  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  science  ol'  elementary  educa- 
tion. These  topics  have  been,  in  general,  ably 
discussed;  and  the  results  of  their  examination 
will  be  found  to  embody  a  mass  of  valuable  and 
interesting  information  in  relation  to  many  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  mental  culture. 
I  respectfully  recommend  that  some  adequate 
provision  be  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
distribution  of  these  valuable  documents,  togeth- 
er with  the  general  reports  of  these  officers, 
among  the  several  school  districts  of  the  State. 
Should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  place  one  copy 
in  each  school  district  library,  the  expense  of 
such  an  appropriation  would  be  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  the  benefits  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  derived  from  the  general  diffusion 
of  the  valuable  information  embodied  in  these 
reports. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  last  session  of 
the  L^islatnre,  relative  to  common  schools, 
seem  to  have  met  with  general  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  So  far  as  the  means  of  as- 
certaining public  sentiment  on  this  head  have 
been  possessed  by  the  department^  through  its 
extended  correspondence  with  the  officers  and  in- 
habitants of  the  school  districts,  and  through  the 
annual  reports  of  the  several  county  superinten- 
dents, it  may  safely  be  alleged  that  the  system  of 
common  schools  as  now  organized,  has  received 
the  almost  universal  approbation  of  those  to 
Whom  its  immediate  interest  and  administra- 
tion are  committed.  The  ^reat  simplification  of 
its  details,  by  dispensing  with  the  cumbrous  and 
expensive  machinery  of  commissioners  and  in- 
qiectors,  and  comnutting  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  several  schools  in  each 
town  to  one  officer,  selected  in  view  of  his  pecu- 
liar qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
and  required  to  give  security  for  Uie  faithful  ap- 
plication of  the  publie  fVinds  entrusted  to  his 
care,  has  commended  it  to  the  public  fkvor;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  tem- 
porary sdection  of  this  class  of  officers,  by  the 
local  authoritiei,  under  the  18th  section  of  the 


act  referred  to,  has  generally  been  foond,  cnii. 
nently  condacive  to  the  interests  of  primary  eda* 
cation. 

' '  The  abolition  of  the  offices  of  conraiissiotters 
and  inspectors,  and  the  substitution  of  that  of  town 
superintendent,"  says  the  county  superintendent 
of  Albany,  **has  been  universally  approved  by  the 
people.  There  is  no  longer  a  division  of  respon- 
sibility, under  which  duties  can  be  neglected  with 
imj>unity;  on  one  man  rests  the  immediate  charge 
of  the  schools,  and  their  condition  honors  or  duk 
graces  him.  Not  only  is  greater  vigor  and  cer- 
tainty in  this  manner  given  to  the  local  adminis* 
tration,  but  the  usefulness  of  the  county  super- 
intendent is  also  greatly  increased.  By  obvious 
1  and  judicious  arrangements,  each  can  powerfully 
co-operate  with  the  other,  combinine  together 
the  drills,  inspections,  registers,  district  exami- 
nations, and  town  celebrations  into  a  system 
which  shall  reach  and  remedy  every  evil." 

^'The  substitution  of  town   superintendents 
for   commissio|iers  and   inspectors  of  common 
schools,"  says  the  Cortland  county  superinten- 
dent, *'  has,*  on  the  whole,  resulted  in  a  decided 
benefit  to  the  schools,  and  in  a  more  correct  and 
uniform   administration   of  the  laws.     It  could 
not  be  expected  that  an  entire  uniformity  would 
I  exist  in  the  decisions  or  practices  of  these  offi- 
I  cers,  but  the  uniformity  Ls  greater  than  under  the 
former  system;  and  the  official  relations,  as  well 
^as  the  frequent  official  intercouse  and  co-opera- 
tion between  them  and  a  central  officer  Of  appel- 
I  late  jurisdiction,  tends  to  prevent  any  matmal 
I  discrepancies." 

I     ''I  am  highly  gratified,"  says  the  superinten- 
I  dent  of  Dutchess  county,  **  in  being  able  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  readiness  and  efficiency  with 
which  these  officers  have,  in  general,  discharged 
their  duties;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  publicly 
to  acknowledge  my  obligations  for  the  efficient 
;aid  received  from  them  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,   in  furnishing  me  with  all  the  necessary 
information  relative  to  the  schools  in  Uieir  re- 
j  spective  towns.    The  office  of  town  superinten- 
dent is  one  of  ^at  importance;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  selection  of  these  officers  will  be  made 
without  reference  to  their  partizan  character. 
Let  the  question  be  '  Is  he  capable,  is  he  honesti 
is  he  moral  V  " 

*^  It  affords  me  much  pleasure."  sajrs  the  coun- 
ty superintendent  of  Franklin,  '^in  being  able  to 
say  that  the  constituted  authorities  exemplified 
much  wisdom  in  their  selection  of  these  officers; 
more  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  will  the  people  here- 
af\er,  actuated  by  the  bickerings  of  party  spirit, 
as  they  too  frequently  are  in  the  election  of  town 
officers.  The  town  superintendents  have  ahnost 
invariably  accompanied  me  in  my  peregrinations 
through  their  respective  towns,  and  a  more  effi- 
cient, conscientious  and  co-operative  set  of  offi- 
cers cannot  be  found." 

**  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure,"  says  the  county 
superintendent  of  Essex,  "  for  me  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  has  been  manifested  by  these  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  smce  their  appoint- 
ment. They  seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities devolved  on  them,  and  have  ren- 
dered essential  service  during  the  past  season,  in 
contributing  to  perfect  such  arraAgements  as  had 
been  projected  to  reform  crying  evils  in  the  in- 
ternal workings  of  the  schools." 
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"The  provbions  of  the  law  for  the  appoin^ 
nent  of  town  superintendents,"  says  the  county 
Mperiatendent  of  Genesee,  **meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  people  generally.  It  is  thought  to 
be  less  expensive  and  more  efficient  than  the  for- 
mer system.  The  officers  appointed  in  this  coun- 
ty feel  the  responsibilities  of  their  station,  and 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  with 
teal  and  ability." 

"Public opinion  has  evidently',  in  this  county," 
says  the  superintendent  of  Hamilton  county,  *  *  un- 
dergone a  radical  change  on  the  subject  of  school 
supervision;  and  the  law  of  last  winter  reducing 
the  number  of  town  officers,  has  done  much  to 
satisfy  the  inhabitants  that  it  is  the  wish  of  our 
Legislature  to  improve  the  schools,  without  in- 
creasing the  expense  to  the  districts." 

"  I  was  accompanied  by  the  town  officers," 
says  the  superintendent  of  Jefferson  county,  '*  sel- 
dom, previous  to  the  first  of  June  last.  On  the 
second  day  of  June,  the  day  after  he  received  his 
appointment,  one  of  the  town  superintendents 
commenced  his  labors  by  accompanying  me  in 
my  visits  to  the  schools;  and  since  that  time  I 
have  been  left  to  visit  alone,  only  about  ten  days. 
When  there  were  five  officers,  it  was  hard  to  find 
one  sufficiently  interested  to  go  even  to  see  what 
was  doing  in  the  schools;  now  there  is  but  one, 
I  have  always  found  him  ready  and  generally 
efficient.  This,  vnth  me,  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  excellence  of  the  present  system  of  town  of- 
ficers over  the  former." 

**  The  kw  of  last  winter,"  observes  the  coun- 
tr  superintendent  of  Rensselaer,  '*  abolishing  the 
offices  of  town  inspectors  and  commissioners, 
and  substituting  in  their  places  town  superinten- 
oentSy  18  almost  universally  regarded  as  an  act  of 
wise  legislation."  "These  important  officers 
were  selected  with  much  care  and  discretion,  by 
the  appointing  officers  of  the  several  towns. 
They  are  good  scholars,  moral  men  and  faithful 
officers— ready  to  co-operate  with  the  State  or 
county  superintendent  in  any  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  under  their  supervi- 
aon." 

J*  That  the  present  system  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  our  schools,"  observes  the  county  su- 
perintendent  of  Steuben,  "is  less  expensive, 
more  simple  and  more  efficient  than  the  old 
method,  are  features  in  its  character  which  can- 
not  escape  common  observation,  and  which  are 
beginning  to  malie  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  public  mind."  *'  The  concentration  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  superintendents  of  the  powers 
formerly  vested  in  the  commissioners  and  in- 
sbectors,  thus  throwing  upon  this  single  officer 
the  responsibility  which  was  formerly  divided 
among  five,  must  certainly  have  a  tendency  to 
augment  the  importance  of  the  office  itself  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them 
careful  m  the  selection  of  those  who  fill  it." 

The  substitution  of  town  superintendents 
for  inspectors  and  commissioners,"  says  the  su- 
permtendent  of  Sullivan  county,  "  is,  without 
doubt,  a  valuable  improvement  in  our  common 
school  system.  In  this  county,  selections  have 
been  made  solely  with  reference  to  the  ability 
of  the  men  for  discharging  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice; and  in  every  town  I  have  found  them  able 
auxiliaries  in  promoting  the  interesU  of  the 
Bcnools.^' 

mJLKV^  ^^^^.  ^a^i^«i  in  being  able  to  state." 
•»js  the  superintendent  o#  Ulster  county,  "that 


the  present  system  of  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion, has  had  a  salutary  influence  in  improvinr 
our  schools.  The  standard  of  qualification  for 
teachers  has  been  materially  raised ;  and  at 
this  day  it  is  very  rare  that  a  person  of  low  ac- 
quirements presents  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
teacher.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  act  of  the 
last  session,  abolishing  the  office  of  inspectors 
and  commissioners  of  common  schools,  and  sub- 
stituting that  of  town  superintendent,  has  al- 
ready had  an  important  influence  on  the  pros- 
perity of  our  schools.  In  this  county  that  of- 
fice, almost  without  exception,  has  been  filled 
by  competent  men,  having  a  full  sense  of  the 
importance  and  responsibility  of  their  station  ; 
and  the  effect  has  been  ^  that  men  of  low  acquire- 
ments have  rarely  applied  for  license  as  teach- 
ers, and  when  such  have  applied  they  have  al- 
most uniformly  been  rejected.  There  is  now  a 
complete  co-operation  between  the  town  and 
county  superintendents,  which  has  ensured,  and 
will  hereafter  ensure,  the  employment  of  more 
competent  teachers,  and  of  course  remove  one 
great  hindrance  to  the  elevation  of  our  schools. 
The  town  superintendents  have  been  selected 
with  reference  more  to  their  ability  and  learn- 
ing than  to  their  political  creed  or  party  ser- 
vices." 

"  The  law  abolishing  the  offices  of  commis- 
sioner and  inspector,  and  creating  that  of  town 
superintendent  of  common  schools,"  says  the  su^' 
perintendent  of  the  northern  section  of  Wash-' 
ington  county,  "  has  received  the  almost  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  people.  It  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  system.  The  town  superin- 
tendent feels  that  the  character  of  the  schools 
in  his  town  depends  very  much  upon  his  efforts, 
and  that  there  is  no  one  else  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  but  himself.  The  result  is, 
those  duties  are  performed  with  fidelity  and  a 
commendable  zeal.  The  labors  of  the  county 
superintendent  are  made  much  more  useful  by 
this  change.  A  correspondence  can  now  be 
easily  kept  uj/^with  each  town,  and  constant 
and  correct  inlormation  of  the  state  of  all  the 
schools  be  possessed  by  the  co.  superintendent| 
enabling  him  properly  to  direct  his  efforts,  and 
to  make  his  visits  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner 
most  beneficial  to  the  schools." 

The  correct  and  harmonious  movements  of 
the  school  machinery  of  this  State  depend  to  a 
very  great  extent  upon  the  proper  selection  of 
county  and  town  superintendents.  However 
judicious  anv  system  may  be  in  theory,  yet  the 
perfection  of  its  practical  operation  is  graduated 
by  the  skill  and  ability  of  those  to  whose  care 
is  committed  its  administration.  Among  the 
various  systems  which  might  be  devised,  it 
would  hardly  be  a  figure  of  speech  to  pronounce 
that 

"  Whate'cr  is  bett  adminiiteredis  best." 

The  ability,  zeal  and  singleness  of  purpose 
of  any  set  of  officers,  even  under  an  imperOM^C 
and  disjointed  system,  might  accomplish  much 
good  ;  and  without  these  indispensable  qualifi- 
cations, the  most  simple  and  perfect  organization 
would  prove  a  failure. 

Hitherto  the  supervisors,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  appointed  individuals  as  county 
superintendents  who  were  highly  qualified  for 
the  station ;  and  in  canvassing  the  State,  it  will 
^^  be  found  that  in  aU  those  counties  where  the 
most  happy  selections  have  been  made,  the  po- 
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, ,  of  tbe  system  is  the  most  firmlr  estab- 

lisbed.  That  these  officers  bj  a  capable  and 
zealous  discharge  of  their  duties,  can  confer 
benefits  infinitely  more  yaloable  than  their 
meagre  compensation, begins  to  be  understood  ; 
and  it  is  fervently  hoped  that  in  every  election 
hereafter  to  be  made,  of  either  town  or  county 
superintendent,  the  most  competent  individual, 
without  reference  to  sect  or  party,  will  be  sc- 
lected.  On  such  a  subject,  where  the  good  of 
their  children  is  at  stake,  men  should  dismiss 
their  narrow  prejudices,  and  tear  in  sunder  the 
shackles  of  party.  They  should  consult  only 
**  the  ^eatest  good  of  the  greatest  number"  of 
the  rising  generation.  They  should  direct  their 
preferences  to  those  only  who  are  the  ardent 
friends  of  youthful  progress — to  those  only,  the 
smoke  of  whose  incense  offered  in  this  holy 
cause,  daily  ascends  to  heaven ;  and  whose 
lips  have  been  touched  with  a  burning  coal 
from  the  altar. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the 
act  of  the  last  session  on  county  superintendents, 
over  the  several  acts  and  proceedings  of  town 
and  district  officers  relating  to  common  schools, 
has  been  productive  of  very  beneficial  results. 
Few  appeals  have  been  brought,  owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  controversies  arising  among 
the  inhabitants  and  officers  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts, are  checked  in  their  incipient  stages  by 
the  prudent  counsels  of  the  couotjr  superinten- 
dents, who  b^  a  personal  interview  with  the 
parties  and  with  the  means  of  obtaining  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  their  peculiar  situation  and 
wants  with  reference  to  school  district  accom- 
modation, is  enabled  to  harmonize  conflicting 
interests,  which  experience  has  demonstrated 
might  otherwise  ripen  into  inveterate  neighbor- 
hood feuds  and  lead  to  protracted  litigation. — 
The  salutary  effects  of  this  pacific  system  have 
been  extensively  felt  throughout  the  State;  and 
it  is  believed  that  no  more  efficient  means  of 
dispensinff  equal,  exact  and  speedy  justice, 
could  be  devised,  than  have  thus  been  provided. 
By  the  denial  of  costs  in  all  cases  where  school 
officers,  acting  in  good  faith,  are  subjected  to 
legal  prosecution,  and  by  providing  a  tribunal 
fully  CQpipetent  to  settle  all  controversies  grow- 
ing out  01  the  operation  of  the  laws  relating  to 
common  schools,  without  cost  or  delay  to  either 
party , the  most  abundant  facilities  are  afforded  for 
a  prompt  and  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  various 
dinerences  incident  to  the  practical  operation  of 
a  system  comprehending  so  great  a  diversity  of 
interests. 

Truiteet  of  School  Districts* 

The  election  of  trustees  of  school  districts 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  in  connection  with 
the  annual  election  of  one  of  their  number, 
cannot  fail  to  secure  a  much  more  efficient  ana 
^rstematie  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
several  districts,  than  has  heretofore  been  found 
practicable.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
this  class  of  officers  are  important;  and  •  their 
intelligent  performance  requires  experience,  as 
well  as  public  spirit.  Great  embarrassments 
have  heretofore  been  experienced  in  relation  to 
the  pecuniary  concerns  of  tbe  districts,  and 
tho  fulfilment  of  contracts  with  teachers  and 
others,  arising  from  the  frequent  and  entire 
change  of  trustees,  and  the  impracticability  iu^ 
nany  cmaes,  ou  the  part  of  the  new  ofikers,  of| 


obtaining  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  affaira 
of  the  district  from  their  predecessors;  and  not 
unfreqnently,  large  amounts  have  been  recover- 
ed by  legal  process  against  the  former,  on  the 
unexecuted  contracts  of  the  latter,  for  which  no 
indemnity,  short  of  legislative  provision,  exist- 
ed. Under  the  present  system,  ample  time  is 
afforded  for  the  complete  execution  of  all  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  trustees;  and  on  tbe 
accession  of  a  new  officer,  he  will  always  fiund 
two  colleagues  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
concerns  of  the  district,  and  prepared  to  co>ope.. 
rate  efficiently  in  the  administration  of  its  af- 
fairs. Every  facility  will  thus  be  afforded  for 
the  systematic  transaction  of  official  business* 
and  for  the  enlightened  discharge  of  official  du- 
ty. 

jSppcrtionment  of  Public  Money. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  laws 
relating  to  common  schools  which  have  occurred 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  to  the  irregular- 
ity with  which  the  successive  provisions  of  law 
and  the  expositions  and  instructions  of  the  De- 
partment in  reference  thereto,  have  been  receiv- 
ed by  the  officers  and  inhabitants  of  the  several 
districts,  numerous  instances  of  forfeitures  of  the 
public  money  have  unavoidably  occurred;  and 
applications  for  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary 
and  equitable  powers  vested  in  the  Snperinten* 
dent  by  law,  have  uniformly  been  allowed  when- 
ever supported  by  the  requisite  evidence  of 
good  faith  and  an  unintentional  or  unavoidable 
omission  to  comply  with  the  strict  requisitions 
of  the  act.  Deeming  the  results  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  session,  in  connection  with  that 
which  had  preceded  it,  as  intended  to  settle  the 
policy  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  principal  details  of  our  common  school 
system,  and  to  place  the  system  thus  adopted 
on  a  permanent  basis>  I  have  caused  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  law  relating  to  this  subject  to 
be  consolidated,  and  arranged  under  the  various 
heads  to  which  they  appertain,  and  the  whole, 
together  with  the  instructions  and  expositions 
of  my  predecessor  and  myself,  to  be  published 
in  three  successive  numbers  of  the  District 
School  Journal,  and  forwarded  to  the  clerk  of 
each  district  in  the  State  and  to  the  various 
town  and  county  officers  charged  with  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  under  those  laws,  with 
specific  instructions  to  the  several  town  and 
county  superintendents  to  see  that  they  are  in 
every  case  duly  received.  I  have  also  deemc4. 
it  expedient  to.  authorize,  by  a  general  order  di- 
rected to  the  several  town  superintendents,  the 
apportionment  and  distribution  of  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  public  money  for  the  ensuing 
year  to  each  district,  the  reports  from  which 
shall  show  a  substantial  compliance  with  law, 
or  be  accompanied  with  a  satisfactory  excuse, 
under  oath,  for  any  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
By  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  the  several 
districts  wUI  be  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  new 
organization  of  the  system,  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing and  with  every  facility  for  a  future  punctual 
compliance  with  the  various  provisions  of  law; 
and  all  pretence  or  necessity  for  any  subsequent 
departure  from  their  requisitions,  excepting  un- 
der extraordinary  circumstances,  will  be  obvia- 
ted. 

District  Librariu* 

The  aggregftte  number  of  volumes  in  theseve- 
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nl  district  libraries,  is  reported  at  aboat 875,000. 
In  eoBseqaeace  of  the  prevalence  of  a  defectiye 
method  in  the  returns  heretofore  made  to  the 
Department  in  this  respect,  by  which  the  nam- 
ber  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  joint  districts 
was  reported  to  the  commissioners  of  each  of 
the  towns  from  parts  of  which  the  districts 
were  composed,  the  aggregate  number  of  vol- 
omes  in  the  State  has  oeen  over-estimated  in 

Srevions  reports  of  this  Department.  Measures 
ave  been  adopted  to  obviate  this  source  of  er- 
ror in  the  reports  for  the  past  year;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  number  now  stated  is  as  near- 
ly accurate  as  it  is  practicable  to  make  it. 

The  average  circulation  of  the  books  belong- 
ing to  the  several  district  libraries,  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  a  more  enlightened  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  these  repositories  of  instruction 
beginning  to  prevail.  Through  the  indefatiga- 
ble exertions  of  the  several  county  and  town 
superintendents,  objectionable  books  have  been 
promptly  removed,  and  their  places  supplied 
with  other  and  more  suitable  works,  wherever 
the  attention  of  trustees  and  inhabitants  has  I 
been  directed  to  the  subject.  The  principles  by  1 
which  the  selection  of  books  for  the  several' 
district  libraries  should  be  governed,  and  in 
subordination  to  which  well  written  works  ini 
the  various  departments  of  literature,  science, 
and  political  and  social  economy,  may  advan- 
taeeously  find  a  place  in  these  institutions,  are 
ably  canvassed  in  the  special  report  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  Cortland  county;  and  the  results 
to  which  that  officer  arrives  in  relation  to  the 
kind  of  books  proper  to  be  introduced  into  the 
common  school  libraries,  as  well  as  those  which 
should  be  systematically  excluded,  correspond 
in  all  respects  with  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  bc'Oks  for 
these  libraries  have  too  generally  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  a  suitable  provision 
for  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district.  Much  misapprehension 
bas  existed  on  this  subject,  in  consequence  of 
the  general  prohibition,  contained  in  the  instruc- 
tions heretofore  eommunicated  from  this  Depart- 
ment, against  the  introduction  into  the  school  li- 
braries of  books  of  "  a  merely  juvenile  charac- 
1^.  The  true  principles  upon  which  the  selec- 
tions Anr  these  institutions  should  be  made,  may 
be  clearly  inferred  as  well  fVom  the  original 
design  of  the  appropriation,  as  from  the  contem- 
poraneous exposition  of  the  Superintendent, 
under  whose  immediate  auspices  it  was  first 
carried  into  efiTcct.  The  distribution  of  the  fund 
provided  for  this  purpose^  was  directed  by  the 
act  under  which  it  was  supplied  to  be  made  **  in 
like  manner  and  upon  the  like  condition  as  the 
school  moneys  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be 
distributed,  except  that  the  trustees  of  the  seve- 
ral districts  shall  appropriate  the  sum  received 
to  the  purchase  of  a  district  library.''  The 
amount  of  librar^r  money,  therefore,  under  this 
provision,  to  which  each  district  became  enti- 
tled, was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  re- 
siding therein,  compared  with  the  aggregate 
number  in  all  the  districts,  and  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  adult  population  merely,  or  the  whole 
population  combined.  The  primary  object  ofi 
tlM  institation  of  district  libraries,  was  declared 


in  the  Cireular  of  Oen.  Dix  aoeompanying  tka 
publication  of  the  act  of  1838,  to  be  ^*  to  dissem- 
inate works  suited  to  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  rather 
than  to  throw  into  school  districts  for  the  use  of 
the  young,  hooke  of  a  merely  juvenile  character; 
and  that  by  collecting  a  large  amount  of  useAU 
information,  where  it  will  be  easily  accessible, 
the  influence  of  these  establishments  can  hard- 
Iv  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  salutary  to 
tnote  who  have  finished  their  common  school  eda- 
caiion,  as  well  as  to  those  toho  have  not.     The 
object  in  view  unll  probably  be  best  answered  by 
having  books  suitable  for  all  a^es  above  ten  or 
twelve  years,  though  the  proportion  for  those  qf 
mature  age  ovght  to  be  by   far  tnc  greatest,' 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  foundations  of 
education  are  laid  during  the  period  of  youth, and 
that  the  taste  for  reading  and  study  is,  with 
rare  exceptions,  formed  and   matured  at  this 
period,  if  at  all,  the  importance  of  furnishing 
an  adequate  supply  of  books,   adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  immature  but  expanding 
intellect — suited  to  its  various  stages  of  mental 
growth,  and  calculated  to  lead  it  onward  by  a 
eradual  and  agreeable  transition,  from  one  field 
I  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  to  another, 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.     And  even  if  the 
intellectual  wants  of  many  of  the   inhabitants 
of  the  districts,  of  more  mature  age,  are  duly 
considered,  it  admits  of  little  doubt  that  a  due 
proportion  of  works  of  a  more  familiar  and  ele- 
mentary character  than  are  the  mass  of  those 
generally  selected,  would  have  a  tendency  not 
only  to  promote,  but  ofXen  to  create  that  taste 
for  mental  pursuits  which  leads  by  a  rapid  and 
sure  progression  to  a  more  extended  acquain- 
tance with  the   broad  domains  of  knowledge. 
Those    whose  circumstances  and   pursuits  in 
life,  have  hitherto  precluded  any  systematic  in- 
vestigation of  literary  subjects,  and  who,  if  they 
possessed  the  desire,  were  debarred  the  means 
of  intellectual  improvement  now  brought  with- 
in their  reach,  can  scarcely  be  expect^  to  pass 
at  once  to  that  high  appreciation  of  useful 
knowledge,  which  the  perusal  of  elaborate  trea- 
tises on  any  of  the  numerous     branches  of 
science  or  metaphysics  requires ;  and  the  fact 
brought  to  view  by  the  annual  reports'of  the 
county  superintendents,  that  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
districts  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  library,  indicates  too  general  a 
failure,  to  supply  these  institutions  with  the  re- 
quisite proportion  of  elementary  books. 

In  the  selection  of  books  for  the  district  libra- 
ries, suitable  provisions  should  be  made  for  every 
gradation  of  intellectual  advancement;  firom  that 
of  a  child,  whose  insatiable  curiosity  eagerly 
prompts  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind,  to  that  of  the 
most  finished  scholar,  who  is  prepared  to  aug- 
ment his  stock  of  knowledge  by  every  means 
which  may  be  brought  within  his  reaeh.  The 
prevalence  of  an  enughtened  appreciation  of  the 
requirements  of  our  people  in  this  respect,  has 
already  secured  the  application  of  the  highest 
grade  of  mental  and  moral  excellence  to  the  ele- 
mentary departments  of  literature;  and  worn 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  most  im- 
mature Intelleet,  and  at  the  same  time  ^F^ 
of  convaying  the  most  valnable  informaUoDw 
more  advanced  misdi,  have  been  pw^idad— 
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wlatij  fr«e  on  the  on«  hand  rrom  that  puerility 
which  it  fit  onljr  for  the  nvner;.  Bed  on  Uie  other 
from  (hoie  gcneraliiatioiiit  and  .■Mnmpttou* 
which  are  adapted  odIj  to  advanced  ttafes  of 
menial  progiew.  A  more  liberal  iaration  of  tbit 
elau  of  publicalioDi,  nnctioned  bj  Ihc  appro- 
bation of  the  most  ezperienced  frieDili  of  edu- 
cation, into  our  district  UbrarJe*,  would,  it  ii 
conGdentlf  believed,  rcmave  manj  of  those  ob- 
ttacIcK  to  tbeir  general  ulilitj,  nhieb  otherwiie 
are  liable  to  be  perpetuated  from  generation  to 
generalioa. 

Dittriet  Stkoot  Journal. 

This  valuable  periodical  continues  to  exert  a 
favorable  infloence  00  the  interests  of  theschool*. 
Its  circnialion  is  elEadil^  increasing;  and  wber- 
ever  it  la  regularly  received  and  read,  the  ofK- 
cers  and  iababilanls  of  districts,  and  tenehers, 
derive  great  benefit  from  lis  pages.  Measures 
hare  been  taken  to  secure  iti  prompt  and  regi 
lor  reception  id  (he  several  districts  of  the  Slali 
>n^  it  is  hoped  that  those  especially  to  Mboni 
is  ^raluilouslj  sent,  at  an  expense  of  several 
thousands  of  dollars  by  ihe  Slate,  will 
to  appreciate  its  importance  in  llie  difTusion  m 
well  of  useful  practical  information  C' 
the  inlercEl^  of  education  generally,  as  of  Ihe 
laws  relating  to  common  schools,  and  the  in- 
structions, exposition  and  decisions  of  Ihc  de- 
parument  under  those  laws.  The  county  super- 
iotendeots.  with  very  great  unanimity,  bear  the 
motl  decisive  leslimony  to  Ihe  value  and  '' 
utility  of  (his  periodical;  and  the  fact  that 
editor  is  himself  an  efficient  co-operator  in  the 
great  nork  of  public  instruction,  as  superintend' 
ent  of  the  county  of  Albany,  willdoublleasgivr 
to  hii  suggestions  and  recommendations  thai 
practical  citt  which  i*  %o  indispensable  lo  thcii 
general  adoption  by  the  people.  There  bas  bitb. 
erto  been  very  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
officer*  of  the  several  dixtricts  in  preserving  and 
binding  tbii  periodical  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year ;  but  nnder  (he  inetmclionE  recently  issued 
to  the  town  superintendents  on  (his  head,  ir  ' 
believed  that  the  provisiont  of  the  law  will 
more  generally  carried  into  effect. 

Normal  Schooli  and  Ttaehert'  InitUuta. 

In  the  last  annual  report  from  this  Depart- 
ment, the  subject  of  nnrmal  schools  was  brought 
before  the  Legislature;  and  it  was  proposed  that 
the  money  bestowed  on  sixteen  academies,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  teachers'  departments, 
■hoDid  be  divided  into  fonr  parts  of  11,200  each, 
and  applied  to  (he  establishment  of  font  nDnnai 
(chools,  to  be  connected  with  four  academies  in 
different  sections  of  the  State.  In  conformity 
with  this  anggestion  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
■ily  withheld  from  the  alKteen  academiea  in 
Wbidi  teachers'  departments  had  been  estab- 
litbcd,  the  aums  which  they  had  previously  re- 
ceived. During  the  kst  season  a  very  extensive 
eorreapoudenee  with  many  individuals  in  respect 
to  the  eslabliibment  of  theae  aebool*  has  been 
had,  and  nnmerous  applications  from  academies 
to  be  leleeted  for  this  purpose,  have  been  made. 
The  mull  of  the  examinations  which  during 
the  last  year  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  has 
tatitfactorily  established  the  ftct  that  four  nor- 
Mal  Bcboola,  although  conneeted  with  academies, 
and  subjected  to  no  expeaie  for  rent,  or  for  or. 
dinary  academie  apparatua,  cannot  be  estab- 
lialMd  wad  majntained  With  an  •nnual  appropri- 


nlioa  of  $1,200  to  each.  A  first  rate  teacher  U 
mch  an  eitabliahment  cannot  be  procured  abort 
of  11,900  a  year:  and  it  is  believed  that  at  tho 
eominencement  of  the  system,  none  bol  the  very 
best  shoald  be  employed.  A  different  course 
might  lead  to  a  failure;  and  thus  one  of  Ihe  greal- 
provements  in  modern  times,  night  be  ia< 
definitely  postponed. 
Since  the  appointment  of  county  superintend- 
Lls,  and  nnder  their  influence,  new  and  votun- 
ry  associations  called  "  Teachers' Institutes,"' 
ive  been  organited  in  acveral  of  the  counties, 
from  which  great  improvement  bas  resulted.— 
The  first  of  these  inslilutions  was  esUblished 
two  years  ago  under  Ihe  auspices  of  the  super- 
intendent  of  Tompkins  county.  A  teacher  of 
thirty  years'  experience  (Salem  Town,  A.  M.) 
ied  the  sessionsof  several  of  these  vol- 
socibtions,  and  communicated  to  them 
not  only  the  lights  of  his  long  prnclical  know- 
ledge, but  bIbo  the  benefits  of  his  ample  scientific 
nents.  In  tt  communicalion  from  him  lo 
parlmenl,  which  is  herewith  transmitted, 
.  -.  ir^c  of  disciplinennd  instruction pursuedin 
ihese  Institutes  is  clearly  explained.  I(  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Town,  at  the  Ihreesessione  which 
he  bas  attended,  bat  aided  in  impnrtins  instruc- 
lioD  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  teachera,  of 
ivhom  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  were  females 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  males.  Sy  thus 
Bssociaiing  logethcr  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
(be  year,  the  teachers  of  a  county  may  commu- 
nicate (0  each  other  every  improvement  within 
the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them:  and  by  list- 
ening lo  lectures,  and  submilting  themselves  to 
(he  regular  discipline  of  a  school,  may  augment 
their  scientific  knowledge,  and  make  great  ac- 
quisitions in  the  theory  and  practice  of  ttaehing. 
Poorly  as  teachers  are  ninally  paid,  [they  de- 
serve great  credit  far  the  sacri^ces  of  both  time 
nd  money,  to  which  they  thua  voluntarily  sub- 
lit,  in  Btlending  these  associations.  Andstrong- 
ly  impressed  wiih  the  utility  of  such  asaocialiona 
in  the  advancement  of  educational  knowledge, 
I  carucatly  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  which  the  sum  heretofore 
appropriated  to  sustain  leacb era'  departments  ia 
academies — a  system  which  h«*  to  a  Rieat  ex- 
tent been  a  railure — shall  be  applied  in  equal  por- 
tions among  the  teaehen'  laatitutes,  irhich  may 
be  organized  and  maintained  for  at  least  two 
weeks  in  eaeb  year-  in  the  leTml  muntiai  in 
-his  State-  Shonli 
if  Ihe  Slate  form  a 
divided  among  fifl 
ford  but  a  very  in< 
It  would  in  thalea 
pay  the  real  of  «p 

impetcnt  lecturer 
ispensablc  appari 
Bconraging  if  the 

II  the  pecuniary  Ujicuuiiuiti   in    mc    tcatuciB 

for  board  and  travel.    In  such  case,  many  would 
doubtlesB  attend,  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
Ihe  lights  of  educational  tcienca  be 
widely  diffused. 

1  of  $275,000  anaually  distributed  from 

the  School  Fnnd J  gives  to  each  of  the  657,782 

n  of  the  State,  less  than  forty-two  cents  : 

_.  it  will  be  perceived,  by  referring  to  the 

last  annual  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
aity,  that  the  atndentt  in  the  academiea  of  tU» 
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State y  who  are  generallr  tbe  sons  of  the  rich, 
receive  annaally  from  the  avails  of  the  Litera- 
ture Fand.  the  sum  of  $3.55  each  ;  and  this  is 
wholly  inuependent  of  the  $4,800  heretofore  ap- 
plied to  teachers'  departments.  On  the  subject 
of  normal  schools,  which  last  year  was  brought 
before  the  Legislature,  no  law  was  passed,  nor 
was  any  le&;islative  action  had.  From  the  his- 
tory of  their  operation  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  and  from  additional  information  and 
reflection  as  to  their  details,  an  increasing  con- 
viction of  their  great  utility  in  simplifying  and 
expediting  the  communication  of  knowledge  to 
the  young,  is  entertained;  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  appropriation  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  establish 
and  maintain  four  such  schools  properly  located 
by  the  Legislature,  or  some  other  tribunal,  could 
in  no  other  way  be  so  usefully  expended.  If 
there  are  prejudices  in  the  public  mind  against 
such  schools,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  inno- 
yations  upon  existing  customs,  it  would  result 
in  great  good  if  even  one  could  be  established  at 
the  seat  of  government,  where  it  could  be  annu- 
ally inspected  by  members  of  the  Legislature, 
who  would  thus  be  enabled  to  diffuse  among 
their  constituents,  a  knowledge  of  its  utility. 

That  a  teacher  of  proper  capacity  and  acquire- 
ments, thoroughly  educated  in  a  normal  school, 
can  communicate  more  learning  to  his  pupils  in 
six  months,  than  is  usually  communicated  under 
the  old  system  of  teaching  in  double  that  period, 
is  fully  believed .  If  it  were  affirmed  that  a  me- 
chanic who  had  been  carefully  instructed  in  the 
theoretical  and  practical  departments  of  his  trade, 
could  do  twice  as  much  work,  and  do  it  twice  as 
well,  as  one  who  should  assume  that  without 
previous  discipline  he  was  possessed  of  the  trade 
by  instinct,  the  affirmation  could  hardly  fail  to 
1>e  credited.  And  is  it  not  equally  apparent  that 
the  educator,  whose  functions  embrace  in  an  em- 
inent degree  ooth  art  and  science;  who  is  required 
to  study  and  to  understand  the  different  disposi- 
tions and  propensities  of  the  children  committed 
to  his  care;  to  whose  culture  is  confided  the  em- 
bryo blossoms  of  the  mind;  who  is  carefully  to 
watch  their  daily  growth,  and  to  aid  and  accele- 
rate their  expansion,  so  that  they  may  yield  rich 
fruit  in  beauty  and  abundance;  in  short,  who  in 
the  incipient  stage  of  its  existence  is  to  attune 
the  delicate  and  complicated  chords  of  the  hu- 
man soul  into  the  moral  and  intellectual  harmo- 
nies of  social  life;  is  it  not  equally  apparent  that 
such  a  mission  cannot  be  worthily  performed 
without  careful  preparation  ? 

In  1838,  the  sum  of  $15,000  from  the  avails  of 
the  U.  S.  Deposit  Fund,  was  granted  to  three 
colleges,  annually  for  five  years,  '*  and  until  oth- 
erwise directed  by  law."  This  sum,  divided 
among  the  students  of  these  institutions,  gives 
to  each,  annually,  the  sum  of  about  $47.  A 
strong  contrast  is  here  presented  to  the  forty-two 
cents  bestowed  annually  from  the  funds  of  the 
State  upon  the  children  of  the  poor.  To  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  rich  and  the  poverty  of  the 
poor,  seems  to  have  formed  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  policy  of  past  legislation.  Has  not  the 
time  come  to  abandon  this  policy  t  The  five 
years  for  which  this  large  sum  was  granted  has 
inlly  expired;  and  will  not  these  three  institu- 
tions now  willingly  relinquish  this  sum,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  applied  tu  the  establishment  of 
aoxmal  tehools,  and  thus  accelerate  the  moral 


and  intellectual  development  of  the  six  huAdred 
thousand  children  of  this  State? 

The  great  mass  of  the  rising  generation  have 
no  agents  specially  charged  in  their  behalf  to 
beleaguer  the  halis  of  legislation,  in  order  that 
they  may  bestow  their  assiduities  upon  mem- 
bers, in  the  solicitation  of  specli|l  favors.  They 
have  not  the  means  of  employing  or  paying  such 
agents:  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  actuated  as  they  would  be  by  the 
generous  and  confiding  impulses  of  the  youthful 
heart,  thev  would  ask  no  niore  from  their  rulers 
than  equal  care  and  equal  justice. 

Charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  educa- 
tional concerns  of  more  than  half  a  million  of 
children  on  whose  instruction  and  well-being  all 
the  prospects  and  hopes  of  the  future  repose, 
may  not  the  undersigned  regard  himself  as  their 
humble  advocate,  and  earnestly  supplicate  the 
Legislature  to  do  more  for  their  advancement  in 
knowledge  than  has  heretofore  been  accomplish- 
ed? S.YOUNG. 

[For  Abstract  of  Reports  of  County  Superintendenti, 
see  pages  174  and  175.— Ed.  1 


STATE  OF  NEW- YORK— SECRBTARY'S  OFFICE. 
DBPARTMBirr  OF  OOMMOV  S0HOOL& 

TEACHERS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

State  Certificates  of  qualification  as  Teachers 
of  Common  Schools  have  been  granted,  under 
the  10th  section  of  the  Act  of  April  17,  1843,  to 
the  following  named  persons,  on  the  special  re- 
commendations of  the  County  Superintendents 
of  the  respective  counties  in  which  such  persons 
reside,  or  on  such  other  testimonials  of  charac- 
ter and  capacity  as  was  deemed  satisfactory  to 
the  Department.  Such  of  the  certificates  as 
have  not  already  been  received,  will  remain  in 
this  office  until  called  or  sent  for  by  those  to 
whom  they  belong. 

Gcfiilttnen* 

George  W.  Fitch, Troy,  Rensselaer  Co. 

Linus  H.  Reynolds,. . . .  ,  Washington. 

John  M.  Sherman, Rochester ^  Monroe. 

William  W.  Foster,...  Cortland,  Cortland. 

Archibald  Nichols,....  Salisbury,  Herkimer. 

Nathan  F.  Winslow, . . .  Bergen,  Genesee. 

Kingsley  L.  Durbon,...  Darien,        do. 

Jonat  G.  French,. .....  Barton,  Tioga. 

William  S.  Carr, Schenect»y,  Sch'y. 

Isaac  Swii\, Geneva,  Ontario. 

Loring  Danforth, Buffalo,  Erie. 

Lorenzo  J.  Ellsworth,.  ,  Niagara. 

Amos  S.  Gregory, ,        do. 

Thomas  E.  Burdick,. . .  ,  Fulton. 

Peleg  A.  Spencer, Middleburgh,  Scho. 

Parker  Jenkins, Coblcskill,        do. 

John  C.  Sellick, Schoharie,        do. 

Samuel  Steele, Albany,  Albany. 

J.  W.  Bulkley, do. 

Ebenezer  W.  Carney,. .  ,  Fulton. 

James  Parker, Frewsburgh,  Chaat. 

Henry  Dean, Brooklyn,  Kings. 

Matthias  Bonce, Claverack,  Columbia. 

Anson  Boright, Stuyvesant,     do. 

James  Carver, Kinderhook,    do. 

Frederick  Smith, Hudson,  do. 

Samuel  Cole, Palmyra,  Wayne. 

Edwin  S.  Adams, Schodack,  Reus. 

Isaac  N.  Mason, Norwich,  Chenango. 
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WillSim  H.  Sherman, . . 
Edward  Willson,  jr. . . . 
Xenophea  Haywoody.. . 
Burton  A.  Tbomaii. . . 

Andrew  Millar,.. 

Eliaha  B.  Smith, 

Chariea  J.  Rider, 

Preston  Rolfe, 

Chaaneej  Goodrich, . . . 

Daoiei  Losej, 

Clark  A.  Millard, 

Elijah  Barber, 
Alfred  RobioKon, 
Perry  G.  Angell, 
John  W.  Richardson, 
Samuel  W.Wakefield, ) 

J.  W.  Earle, 

Harrison  B.  Waterman , 

Henry  fielding, 

Jacob  S.  Benman, 

James  M.  Shafer, 

Champion  Brown^ 

Alexander  Mcintosh,.. 

Mortimer  Wade, 

Noah  Fitch, 

Seneca  Wins, 

George  Fredenbnrgh,. . 

William  P.  Pew, 

PhUo  S.Ely, 

Edward  D.  Pierson,.. . . 

A.  P.  Adams, 

George  Cooo,  jr 

Bethnell  Holeomb. 

Malcolm  W.  Meaa,. . . . 

John  W.  Howland 

Foster  D.  Birdsall,. . .  • 

William  Wood, 

Lncien  B.  Gilbert, 

WilUam  C.Dodge,.... 

R.  D.  Jones, 

N.  J.  Bloomfield, 
Geo.  F.  Woodbury, 
Otis  P.  WiUiams, 
Proctor  M.  Crowley,..  • 

John  Carton, 

William  W.  Barnard,. . 

Roswell  L.  Clark 

John  J.  Elwood, 

John  Stephens,. 


Forestville,  Chant. 
Troy,  Rens. 
Troy,    do. 
Sandlake,  do. 
Chateangay,  Frank. 
Chateangay,    do. 
Malone,  do. 

Bombay,  do. 

Van  Bnren,  Ononda. 
Manlius,         do. 
Delhi,  Delaware. 


Otsego. 


Centerville,  Allegany. 

,  Otsego. 

,        do. 

Ithaca;  Tompkins. 
Schodack, Rens. 

,  Washington. 

Perth,  Fulton. 
Ephratah,  do. 
Johnstown,  do. 
Hague,  Warren. 
Le  Ray,  Jefferson. 
Ithaca,  Tompkins. 
Hector,        do. 
Le  Roy,  Genesee. 
Lrsander,  Onondaga. 
Marcellns,        do. 
Morchonseville.Ham . 
Marbletown,  Ulster. 
Sangerties,       do. 
Wawarsing,      do. 
Marbletown,     do. 
Sparta,  Livingston. 
York.  do. 

Caleaonia,   do. 

Herkimer. 

Massena,  St.  Law. 
Massena,        do. 
Stockholm,      do. 
Potsdam         do. 
Little  Falls,  Herkmr. 
Antwerp,  Jefferson. 


Ladiii. 


Esther  Gibbons, 

Ann  Lawson, 

Elizabeth  Pope, 

Jane  Coler. 

Almira  Welch, •# 

Lncinda  A.  Butler,. . .  • 
Catharine  M,  Guffin,. . 

Saral\  Pindar, 

Sally  Dimmick, 

Melia  M.  Twiss, 

Alzina  P.  Broce, 

Sarah  Woodruff. 

Lucy  Ann  Baldwin,.. . . 

Sally  Ann  Hull, 

Lerantia  Herrick 

Adelaide  Birdsall, 

Philena  Palmer^ • . 

Henrietta  M.  Bigelow, . 

Sarah  Sloeuro, 

Jennette  Brown, 

Almira  Middaugh, 

Jcmiha  P.RiggS|..t«« 


Westerlo,  Albany. 
New-Scotland,  do. 
Middlefield,  Otsego. 
Schenectady,  Sche'dy. 
— ,  Niagara. 
— — ,        do. 
Carlisle,  Schoharie. 
Seward,         do. 
Norwich,  Chenango. 
Barker,  Broome. 
Copake,  Columbia. 
— ,  Onondaga. 
Meredith,  Delaware. 
Roxbury,        do. 

^  Otsego. 

Franklin,  Delaware. 

» Otsego. 
— — ,     do. 


— ,  Washington. 
Oppenheim,  Fulton. 
Ithaca,  Tompkins. 
Newfield       do. 


Sarah  A.  Foote Kingston,  Ulster. 

Delia  Rogers , , Geneseo,  Li vingston . 

Jane  E.  Gurley,. Canton,  St.  Law'mce. 

Mrs.  Hepzibah  S.  Thorp  Chester,  Warren.  ^^ 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  COM- 
MON  SCHOOLS. 


jUtany— Francis  Dwlght,  Albany. 

A^gofijf— Ralph  H.  Spencer,  Hunt's  Hollow; 

Hiram  Wilson,  Little  Genesee. 
^room*— J.  Taylor  Brodt,  Windsor. 
Cattaraug%9—m\ph  A.  Rice,  East  Otto:  Joseoh 

H.  Wright,  Machias.  ^ 

Cayugor— £.  G.  Storks,  Auburn. 
CAau^atf^tte— Worthy  Putnam,  Sinclearriilc. 
Chemung— Nathan  Tidd,  Millport. 
CA«Tumgo— David  R.  Randall,  Oxford. 
C/iAto}»— Daniel  8.  McMasters,  Plattsbureh. 
Ca/umbia— David  O.  Woodin,  Austerlitz. 
Cortland — Henry  S.  Randall,  Cortland  Yillsre. 
De/airor*— Sand  font  I.  Ferguson,  Walton. 
Dtt/cA«<f— Levi  M.  Arnold,  Poughkoepsiei  Hen* 

ry  H.  Ingraham,  Rhinebeck. 
£rie— Enoch  S.  Ely,  Bufialo. 
£Mea^— Edward  S.  Shumway.  Essex. 
FrankUn^Danz  H.  Stevens,  Moriah. 
JPW^tm— Flavel  B.  Spragne,  Kingsboro'. 
Genesee— David  Nay,  Darien. 
Greene— John  Olney,  Windham. 
Hamiiton— William  D.  Jones,  Lake  PlesMnt. 
Herfcimei^-James  Hem-y,  jr..  Little  Falls. 
J4^r9oi»— Porter  Montgomery,  Adams  j  Lysan- 

der  H.  Brown,  Watertown. 
JS^gf— Samuel  £.  Johnson,  Brooklyn. 
Lewis — Sidney  Sylvester,  Lewis  Co. 
Livingston— Im  Patchin,  Livonia. 
Madison — Marsena  Temple,  MunnsvUIe. 
Ifofiroe— Henry  £.  Rochester.  Rochester:  John 

T.  Brown,  Chili.  ' 

Ifon^graiery— Freeman  P.  MooIIoq,  Flat  Criek. 
Aino-Forip— William  L.  Stone,  New-York. 
JHagaro—M.  H.  Fitts,  Lewiston. 
Oneido— EIOQ  Comstock,  Rome;   Wllttim  8» 

Wetmore,  Whitestown. 
Onondaga — Orson  Bamesi,  BaldwinsriUe:  EUiali 

W.  Curtis,  Geddes.  — -^i— 

09lto^f<^— Augustus  T.  Hopkins.  Victor. 
Oronge^Horace  K.  Stewart,  Mlnisink. 
Or<ean»-Jonathan  O.  Wilso^  Albion* 
Ottrego— Otis  W.  Randall,  Phoenix. 
Oteego— Samuel  H.  Gran^  Worcester. 
Putnam — ^Morgan  Horton,  Southeast. 
Oiii^mf— Pierpont  Potter,  Jamaica, 
^ensteteer— Philander  H.  Thomas,  SteplMotowB* 
jRidbmofu^Harmon  B.  Cropsey,  Richmond. 
Rodctomf— Nicholas  O.  Blauvd^  Scotland. 
^Saratoga— Seabury  Allen,  Providence. 
iScAenec(iuly— Alexander  Fonda,  Schenectady. 
Sckokaris-^ohn  H.  Salisbury,  Argusville. 
;9efieca— Charles  SenteU,  Waterloo. 
5^  Lawrene&'-Qeorge  S.  Winsk>w,  OonvenMur. 
fitevben— Ralph  K.  Finch,  Bath. 
^^H^Mfo— Samuel  A.  Smith.  Smithtown. 
SuUivat^— John  D.  Watkins,  Liberty. 
TYogo— Elijah  Powell,  Richford. 
7V>mpfeinr-Smith  Robertson,  Dryden. 
VUter—GUheri  Dubois,  New^aits. 
Hlarren— Lemon  Tliomson,  Jolinsborgh. 
IToeAing^on^Albert  Wright,  MkldieOranTinet 

Wm.  Wright.  Oambridee. 
Wayne— SsLBmel  Cole,  Palmyra. 
If et fcAe^er— John  Hobbs,  Yonkers. 
Wyoming— AUlen  S.  Stevens,  Attica. 
Fa<e#— Thales  Lindsley,  Penn-Yan. 

The  March  Journal  will  contain  the  title  and 
index  of  the  enrrent  to!.,  making  it  eomplete 
for  binding,  tbr  tht  District  Sehool  Lihrarkt. 
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of  the  Stati  o/Nn^Torh,  far  the  year  ending  on  the  fir  $t  day  qfJuly,  1843. 


How  apportioned  for  the 
corrent  year. 


Teachers' 
wages. 


#18|6M  3S 
11|691  96 
6,669  14 
7,976  03 
13,009  71 
19,394  01 
6,406  71 
10^960  03 
7,460  04 
13, 146  43 
6,445  96 
8,096  88 
11,860  46 
13,889  88 
6,709  36 
4,797  16 
4,179  96 
7,416  71 
7, 167  61 
833  64 
8,611  94 
14,490  94 
17,8M08 
4,661  89 
9,906  40 
9,937  90 
36,086  64 
8,363  06 
138,638  66 
7,704  77 
10,419  83 
18,177  18 
10,139  93 
11,490  79 
6,9C7  16 
11,198  97 
11,404  17 
3,904  04 
7,088  66 
13,660  87 
3,919  66 
9,770  a 
9,413  37 
S,666  07 
7,381  98 
7,611  66 
17,868  33 
11,734  46 
7,30  76 
6,000  90 
6,836  78 
10,401  10 
10,641  36 
3,194  44 
9,179  39 
8,834  07 
10,137  16 
7,134  66 
6,007  68 


#14,646  47 
9,889  96 
4,619  49 
6,868  91 
11,960  06 
9,979  69 
6,731  30 
9,087  60 
6,416  19 
9,974  30 
6,447  97 
6,618  49 
9,666  89 
11,338  68 
4,709  39 
4,066  09 
3,363  99 
6,069  64 
6,793  38 
689  83 
6,818  84 
11,686  77 
9,008  63 
3,766  36 
7,666  83 
7,766  64 
*33,364  33 
6,633  68 
138,088  06 
6,386  99 
6,446  90 
16,119  00 
8,101  03 
4,149  88 
4,800  41 
9,093  78 
9,949  09 
9,336  09 
6,661  06 
10,981  60 
1,776  66 
3,316  36 
7,763  86 
9,084  10 
6,898  86 
6,186  18 
19,644  93 
0,634  19 
6,869  13 
3,734  49 
4,963  64 
0,637  00 
8,396  96 
3,488  40 
7,484  36 
6,346  91 
8,170  76 
6,818  68 
3,994  71 


For 
libraries. 


108  61 
1,668  86 
9,676  86 
3,183  93 

780  41 

1,090  67 

1,786  97 

*3,833  31 

1,098  03 

1,441  08 
3,693  61 
3,066  63 
1,980  03 
8,360  97 
1,136  67 
1,909  67 
9,946  61 

660  06 
1,368  96 
9,797  94 

443  90 

664  08 
1,931  83 

611  90 
1,476  36 
1,136  10 
9,616  37 
1,977  06 
1,470  18 

709  37 

873  09 
1,616  80 
3,094  66 

080  64 
1,864  04 
1,666  16 
1,976  79 
1,316  87 

968  66 


6,681 
4,166 
1,606 
3,  IIS 
8,671 
8,669 
1,83d 
4,074 
1,414 
3,839 
1,737 
3,639 
3,776 
6,345 
1,690 
1,315 
1,438 
3,476 
3,343 
116 
3,788 
4,618 
644 
837 
3,347 
8,106 
3,693 
3,033 

3,737 
6,433 
6,076 
3,437 
3,633 
3,373 
4,066 
4,609 
707 
933 
3,913 


433 

3,000 

630 

3,398 

1,764 

4,604 

4,087 

3,093 

661 

1,483 

3,631 

3,316 

1,161 

3,300 

3,897 

1,7171 

3,664 

1,083 


5,677 
3,964 
1,196 
3,464 
3,018 
3,078 
1,400 
3,637 
1,316 
3,104 
1,474 
1,836 
3,  lid 
8,686 
971 
933 
1,196 
1,915 
1,808 
100 
9,463 
3,499 
864 
776 
3,413 
3,749 
9,879 
1,660 

1,906 
4,388 
3,916 
3,697 
1,866 
1,633 
3,944 
3,563 
743 
639 
9,181 

383 
1,996 

635 
1,460 
1,964 
3,701 
3,346 
1,487 

sn 

1,331 
3,033 
3,096 
674 
3,897 
3,134 
1,439 
3,176 
1,133 


O  vV    OnW 


3,403 

1,309 

634 

1,143 

3,044 

1,603 

893 

9,037 

766 

1,516 

1,036 

836 

1,300 

3,006 

•87 

604 

703 

1,607 

1,177 

11 

1,471 

3,648 

831 

670 

1,673 

1,727 

1,854 

1,417 

1,334 
3,878 
3,706 
1,413 
1,409 
1,178 
1,661 
3,414 


301 

1,166 

360 

910 

813 

3,316 

1,668 

1,117 

486 
mem 

1,433 
1,307 

394 
1,643 
3,073 
1,338 
1,483 

738 


637 

1,361 

800 


#856»699  44  #603,773  79     #98,470  60    169,336    151,6401  117,036  74, 3U  86,381  11,389   3,147    964|34,106  #908  90 


463 
94 


66 


#10  08 


10  09 


340  00 


410  00 


1,666 


1B6  60 
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"COMMON  SCHOOL  BILI.. 
'' Jit  att  fir  tht  atabtithnitnt  and  maiiittnanct\ 

^  Conmon  Sc\acAt  in  Oppir  Canada-" 

Tbia  bill  conilsCa  of  leventi'-oae  teetioas,  and 
pMTJdct  for  the  appoiDtment  of  couolj  Bad 
town  aoperinteadenU,  vesling  in  them  limilar 
gCBara]  powen,  aad  impoiing  limilar  important' 
dutlea  to  thoie  of  oar  own  admirable  f  jitem.     j 

The  moat  importJiBt  varialjon,  ai  regards  Ihi 
office  of  conntjr  mperinlendent,  ii  the  reqairing 
Ibat  officer  to  give  bondt,  iaaimach  si  be 
Mivea  and  diilrtbatea  (he  public  moaej  throngb 
the  town  aoperlntendeuli,  on  the  reporl*  of 
their  district!  being  fonnd  correct. 

The  Canada  Bill,  is  not,  however: 
copj ;  if  it  adopta  and   unctioos  the    leading 
proviaiona  of  onr  syilem,  it  propoae*  othen 
Almost  equal  imparlance,  ai  will  be  mcd  in  tl 
following 


or.  ADdMllfnaeied,  ttanlUiballBBdmaTbe  l^wfnl 
Iba  Coait  of  Warden!  ol  aof  CoantT  in  up;      " 
■GirMaid,  If  ih*T  deem  it  prr ■-  '-     - 


Iba  Coait  of 
■GirMaid,  il . .  . 
la«T  br  conDtf  ni 


hondnd  pmindt,  and  to  ippropriiie  and  cipcad 

Model  Setwols  wlltiln  lach  Coddlit,  and  to  coDsti'.uiE 
bj  a  Big-Law  or  Bic-UiH  lo  (hit  ilTecl  bdt  Townshi  p, 
IWn  or  CilT  8ehoa1  oi  Sobools  witbln  Ihe  Caualr,  lo 
be,  for  anr  term  not  Icsi  Iliaa  otx  year,  luch  CoaotT 
IfodelScbaalorSchODts;  proridnl almT' itwt br iwb 
JBre'law  ibera  ihiU  be  appToprlated  ^m  (be  Coontr 
BalnrarlbeparmenloTTeaehenaad  tb«pDrebaaa  ' 
boob*  and  appaiatn*,  fcrearb  (chaeldDilncflTerT  hi 
br  lAieb  Iha  lamt  dull  eonlinae  (o  be  a  Coiulr  U 
dil  Sehool,  a  son  twt  Km  tbui  fortr  poundi. 

«l.  And  be  il  enaated,  ibat  at  eTit;  taeb  CoonlT  M 
dal  Sebool  iraloflom  bdnKtion  (ball  be  aObrdad  _ 
all  Teaehere  of  Common  School*  ulthln  tbe  Cound 
nhetcln  toeta  Hodel  Sabool  mar  bo  eilabllabed,  daring 
■neb  period!  and  onder  •oeh  recatidau  ■>  Ibt  CsqbI) 
Baperiatetriini  may  ttota  line  to  lima  direct. 

ThD*  Upper  Canada  as  wellai  Penaajlri 
New-Hampihire  and  New-Jersey  have,  di 
the  last  jrear,  c«Ued  in  Tarions  wayi  for  Ihe 
udoptioa  of  the  main  feklares  of  the  New'York 
system  of  thorough  ■nperrisioa,  la  Ohio,  Illi- 
Dois  and  Keatsck;,  edncatioiml  moTemenls,  an- 
aoiuKe  that  Ihej  will  no  longer  neglect  the  greai- 
eet  interest  of  the  State — the  right  edncalioa  ol 
lis  sone.  Aad  did  the  friends  of  edocatiOD 
need  co&flnnation  of  thi-ir  confidence 
results  of  oar  sjalem,  aimilar  ejidcnee  might  be 
foand  in  every  middle,  eastern  aad  neilern 
state.  But  it  ie  not  neceusrj  to  go  abroad  for 
the  proof,  it  may  be  foand  atonr  owndoora.and 
■hoaU  it  in  any  ease  fai]>  it  willjonlj  be  in  thoie 
rare  iuslancex  in  which  Ihe  anperviBort  havr 
Mtmsted  the  important  dntiea  of  anperinlRD' 
dence,  to  incompetent  or  nnwortby  haoda. 
HOnCB  TO  CORRESPONDBNTa 

The  re-publication  of  the  School  Law  and  the 
SegnlatioM  of  Ihe  Department,  haa  temporari- 
1» 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
A  large  nnmber  of  '  Dr.  Sewall's  Pathology  of 
DraQlteonciS'  hat  alread*  been  diatribated  amnn^ 
the  Diatrict  Schools,  and  as  itia  anlicipated  that 
benevolent  individoala  will  secure  their  general 
diflu&ion  throughoat  Ihe  schools  of  the  aeTcral 
Counties,  it  is  imporlani  that  the  aniborily  oa 
whicb  the  trntbrulneas  of  theae  "  speaking  pie- 
lures"  resta,  ahoaid  be  known,  ThitconsidCTn. 
lion  and  the  great  importance  of  temperanes 
principle*  lo  the  young,  will  make  Ifae  follow- 
iog  notices  of  (hia  work  intcreiling  and  neefnl: 
_^ Cnderilamilng  Ibat  "Doctor  Semll'g  ralboIoR 


lt."l  a>i 


ontal, 


1  thai  Hlale  of  il  vhich  It  i 
rill'a  Plate  No.  II. 
BbKiw,  Areenlir  a,  1943. 


ill'g  ralbolon  oC 
liibed,  loordlkHr 

r  and  raitbftal- 

u  deflned  b* 

hecBaditioaor 
od  Rive  orialB 

c!  Wuw. 

in  of  the  Naw-Yotk 

lublitb  Dr.  Seo  "' 

-  .-,     he  Flint*  of  the 

i^for  the  benefit  of  liu  Common  Scboo 

._._  „reat  and  good  work,  and  to  add,  that  It     ' 

Is  my  full  convittinn  ibai  the  pemicioui  pnetioe  of 
even  lempccalB  dnoking,  ns  iti  forlh  b|  Doctor  Sewall, 
-nnnol  be  iiw  uKrelT  renrgbalod.  Br  whomsoever 
hia  II  nraeilKd,  it  will  be  foond  to  be  lb*  btdnDlng  of 
hnl  sad  demngement  of  tbe  mncui  membnae,  lenie- 
lenwdio  Plate  Ii.  which  will  sooner  or  laltr  lead  to 

Hti-TaTk,  D«if.l>rs,  IBM.  "•-™"«      »"■ 

remperance  Soclstv  bavint  de- 
II  ession  af  opinion  fiom  me  oa 

n  all's  plalei,  belnc  hia  Patbole- 

1  i  is  to  cenifv  (hat  sIbo*  mr 

■'  lo  the  learned  Fraleasar,  ad 

'<  ch  11,  IML  toE.  C  Delann, 

il  aon  (o  moaUr  or  retraei  seatl- 

n  a  oeeariona.    On  Ihe  eoairaiT, 

I  —     —  A  pleasnre  iDCreased  ■[  ttts  en- 

cress  or  Uw  eaaae  thei  are  intended  to  segport,  « 
the  sdmlrable  Improvement  thia  esDsB  hr-  — ■-  ' 
if  Individoala  and  of  temille*. 


irable  Improvcmi 
lunof  indiv'--— ■- 


leistto 


mlaoof  Doctor  Sewell'i  valuable  Flate^  br  la- 
a  jnst  dread  and  abborrCDea  of  ioloiicailaB  lalo 
ids  of  all  bavmi  their  DndersUndlngs  now  m^ 
will  of  conise,  if  the  laflueuee  of  examnia,  da- 
I  rlstna  nmeniioD  from  tha  danieiODs  practice 
img,  astbaa  defined  and  illns- 


shall  Ibcnfon 


M.  D. 

Col  YoDor,  tbe  State  SoKrlmcndral  (who  haa  mp- 
■"■eiiiaeUHionreUliveto'lbera":  ""^  "  ''"'  "  ** 
"lam  sailtlied  ibat  the  eolorcd  plates  of  Dt.Sewan, 
pitted  the  truMitiona  of  Ihe  human  stomach,  fron 
nJLh  to  tbe  last  ttagca  of  alcoholic  disease,  wUl 
ika  a  depwr  and  more  laating  impreaiion  on  ibe 
inds  of  redacting  indivhluals  and  even  on  the  thoogbl- 
■-  "-'  ■ '^ *■ ■-  ■■--■  bia  bcm 


lished,"    And  ■> 


"Ikt 


tttiec 


poiso, 


■t  Ihebsbitoalot 


litbed  10  every  school 


.  - .  pleased  to  tee  Ibtn 
diatticl  in  tbr  Slale." 
S>T*  Father  Halhcw :— '■  Tba  dlisrctioo  . 

IBB  Biomacb  (Dr.  Sewall's,}  are  calenlaled 

Erp  ImpreiaiDii,  and  deter  men  from  Ibe  Bsa  of  stioBi 

rinia.    Uany  who  have  riili"' ■- 

»e  been  InflncBoed  bv  lb*  i 
OBI  10  baeome  teelotallira.' 
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No.  12. 


OFFICIAL. 


«rATB  OP  KBW*T0RC--SECRKTARr8  OFFIC£. 

OF  OOMMQEW 


TAXATION  OF  R£AL  ESTATE  SlTUA- 
TED  PARTLY  IN  TWO  OR  MORE  DIS- 
TRICTS. 


Thfi  priiiciDles  of  law  applicable  to  the  taxation 
ftr  idiiol district  purpoiS  of  real  estate  inter- tif™»'^"i.Vr^^";';^  "^TJ^ 

•ectedbyUe^bomidbryliBr  ^^^^^  property  whjch  shaU  be  owned 

are  these:  Eaeh  inhabitant  of  a  school  district  is 
taxable,  under  i  19  of  the  Act  of  1841,  (No.  107, 
Laws,  &c.,  relating  to  Common  Schools)  in  tht 
dkiriet  vjheri  he  actually  retidis  "according  to     .The  owner  and  occupant  of  a  farm  therefore, 


liability  of  property  to  taxation,  in  the  dass  of 
cases  under  consideration,  not  recognized  by  the 
statute,  Tiz:  intersection  by  the  boundary  line  of 
the  district,  at  thi  timt  of  tk€  formation  of  /Ae 
diilriet  instead  of  at  the  tim  <^  making  ottt  tht  tax 
/iff.  The  language  of  the  statute,  in  this  respect, 
seems  to  me  to  be  clear  and  explicit:  "  In  ma- 
king out  a  tax  list,  the  trustees  of  school  districts 
shall  apportion  the  same  on  all  the  taxable  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  or  corporations  holding 
property  therein,  according  to  the  valuations  of 

or 
possessed  by  them,  at  tht  time  of  makiM  out  suck . 
lieti  within  such  district,  or  partly  toUhin  euch 
dittriet  and  partly  in  an  adjoining  distriet,*' 


the  Taluations  of  the  taxable  property  which 
shall  be  owned  or  poessssed  by  him,  at  the  time 
of  making  out  eueh  liet^  within  such  district,  or 
partly  vfithin  tuck  district  and  partly  in  an  ad- 
joining  district***    This  principle  has  been  re 


situated  partly  m  two  adjoining  districts,  is  tax- 
able in  the  district  where  he  actually  reatdea,  ibr 
the  whole  farm,  providiag  he  occupies  or  im- 
proves the  whole,  as  one  fkrm^  either  by  himself, 
his  agents,  or  servants.     So  if  the  owner  of  a 


dass  oC  cases  supposed  to  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  a  series  of  decisions  made  by  Supenn- 
tendents  Fi^gq  and  Dix,  confining  its  operation 


neatly  recognaed  and  asserted;  and  the  only  /»"»  situated  wholly  in  one  district,  purchases  a 
difficulty  consists  in  its  practical  appUcation  to  a  i  Pi«»  of  land  adjwning  his  ftrm,  in  another,  and 

I  occupies  the  whole  as  one  farm,  it  is  taxable  on- 
I  ly  in  the  district  where  such  owner  resides. 
If,  however^  there  is  a  tenumt  on  that  portion 
*   '     "  "~  -^    -      difierent  district  Cfom 

tax 
much 
that  where  a  line  between  two  districU  runsiiO*  me  property 
through  a  man'»  farm,  he  shall  be  taxed  for  the  i  This  rule  of  taxation,  in  no  respect  interferes, 
ufhjQie  of  hie/arm,  in  the  district  where  his  houeeyns  has  frequently  been  supposed,  and  as  seems 
stands,  or  vhere  he  resides.^*  And  he  observes  ji  to  be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  the  above  named 
that  oa  this  point  the  law  is  clear,  and  that  such jidedsions  of  Messrs.  Flagg  and  Dix,  and  the 
has  been  the  construction  giren  it.  "The  Mnxne\\boundarie8  of  the  respective  districts.  They  re- 
prindple,'' he  adds,  "governs  in  the  town  awess- 1  j  main  unaltered,  and  unaffected:  so  that  if  that 
ments;"  the  provision  of  law  in  this  respect  being  {portion  of  a  farm  situated  in  a  district  other  than 
that "  where  the  line  between  two  towns  divides  that  of  the  ovtmer's  residence,  should  a^ain  be 
any  occupied  lot  or  farm,  the  same  shall  be  tax-! 'sold  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  in  which  it  is 


ed  tn  IA€  town  where  the  occupant  liwesf  provided 
he  or  she  lives  on  the  lot.^'    At  page  €^,  bowev 
er,  of  the  same  volume,  he  lays  down  the  rule  Ir 


situated,  it  would  again  become  taxable  in  that 
district.  The  rule  is  one  simply  of  taxation; 
and  no  more  interferes  with  the  territorial  or^ 


the  following  terms:  "  Where  a  person  purchas-  ^aaisit/ ton  of  districts,  than  does  the  correspond- 
ed a  lot  in  an  adjoining  district,  «long  side  of  his  jing  prindple  applicable  to  /oim.assessments,  with 
farm,  it  was  decided  that  he  was  taxable  ibr  the' I  the  boundary  lines  of  towns  or  counties.  It  is 
lotpurdxased,  in  the  district  where  it  was  eitua-|>based  upon  the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  re- 
ted.  If  his  farm  had  been  intereecled  by  the  dis-h  qxiirm^  an  inhabitant  of  one  district  to  con^bute 
trict  l(ne  when  the  Commissioners  formed  it,  then  ^to  the  expense  of  supporting  the  schools  in  an- 
At  would  have  been  assessed  for  his  whole  farm  in  other,  merdy  because  a  part  of  his  farm  extends 
the  district  i^ere  his  house  was  eituated;  but  ^e  beyond  the  boundary  Une  of  his  district;  and  ope- 
lot  purchased  is  a  distinct  lot,  and  the  lines  of  ra^ng  as  it  does,  equally  in  every  district,  fur- 
distrids  carmcft  be  chanffsd  by  individual  pur-  nishes  a  guide  to  trustees  in  the  assessment  of 


chases.**  The  fame  doctrme  is  asserted  in  a  sub- 
sequent decision  made  by  Oen.  Dtx,  at  page  128 
of  the  vohtme  referred  to.  These  two  decisions 
have  been  repeatedly  over«ruled  both  by  my  pre- 
dtecMor  and  myself  f-  upou  the  ground  that  they 
eslabliik  u  crileriim  by  wjiicli  to  detccmiae  the| 


taxes,  which  relieves  there  from  much  embar- 
rassment and  labor,  otherwise  unavoidable,  in 
determining  as  to  the  relative  value  of  detached 
portions  of^the  same  farm  situated  on  either  aide 
of  the  boundary  Ifoe  of  their  dutricls. 
This  brief  ei(p]aiiatioa  of  the  prindples  appU- 
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cable  to  tliis  class  of  eases,  will,  it  is  beUered, 
satisfy  the  doubts  of  manj  officers  and  ialuibi- 
tants  of  districtSi  in  reference  to  the  coostracUon 
of  the  provision  ooder  coasideratioB. 

a  YOUNG, 
Superintendtnt  Cowm»%  S^kooU, 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  VOTERS  AT 
DISTRICT  MEETINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
entitle  an  inhabitant  of  a  school  district  lo  vote 
at  elections  n^d  town  meetings,  he  mast  possess 
Mom$  om  or  mort  of  the  following  qoalifications 
to  entitle  him  to  vote  at  a  school  district  meet- 
li^,  vizt 

1.  He  must  be  the  owner  or  oecnpant  of  real 
property  within  the  district,  sabjeet  lo  taxation: 
or 

2.  He  must  owa  penonai  vnfpfrty  liable  to 
taxation  in  the  district,  exeeeding  fifty  dollars  in 
value,  over  and  above  Bi»ch  as  is  exempt  Irom 
execution:  or 

3.  He  must  have  paid  a  rate  biil  for  teachers' 
wages  in  the  district,  within  one  year  preceding: 
or 

4.  He  must  have  paid  a  district  tax  within  two 
years  preceding  the  time  of  ofieriag  his  vols. 

The  ponessKA  of  eWur  of  these  qualifications 
in  addition  to  the  qualifications  entitling  to  a 
Vote  at  town  meetings  and  elections,  will  entitle 
an  inhabitant  of  a  school  district  to  a  vote  at  a 
district  meeting.  Bat  some  one  m  more  of  them 
is  indispensable;  and  no  person,  althoogh  he  may 
be  a  1ml  voter  at  town  meeting  and  elections, 
is  entitfod  to  vote  at  school  district  meetings,  iin-{ 
less  he  possesses,  in  additioa  thereto,  one  or  more 
of  these  qualifications.  He  must  haveiomt  »•• 
cania^  intwrtti  in  the  eonsmoa  sohoohi,  either 
by  being  taxable  in  the  district,  for  district  par- 
poses,  to  some  amount,  for  real  or  personal  pro- 
perty, or  by  having  paid  a  tax  or  rate  bill  for 
tuck  purpont*  Payment  of,  or  liability  to  a  high- 
way taXf  is  not  sufficient.  It  mast  be  a  tax  for 
dittrici  purposes. 

JtliMM  not  naturalized,  or  who  are  not  entitled 
to  vote  at  town  meetings  or  elections,  may  ne- 
vertheless vote  at  school  district  meetings,  pro- 
vided they  are  "  entitled  by  law  to  hold  Ian  J  in 
this  State/'  and  actuidly  **  own  or  hire  real  pro- 
perty in  the  district  subject  to  taxation  for  school 
purposes."  To  entiUe  aliens  to  hold  land  in 
this  State,  they  must  have  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  certificate,  setting  forth 
their  intention  to  become  citizens,  ani  that  they 
have  taken  the  incipient  steps  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  naturaliza- 

tiOQ* 

8.  YOUNG, 

SuptrinUndent  Common  Hckooli, 


aSRARU  ON  SEHIRARIES  FOR  TEiCmRl 


BT  T.  H.  OALUIUBKT. 


PaoifUNciATioif.-rThe  difficulty  of  appTyin? 
rules  to  the  pronunciation  of  our  language  may 
be  illustrated  in  two  lines,  where  the  combina- 
tion of  the  letters  ovgA,  is  pronounced  in  no  Ir^f 
than  seven  difi*erf nt  ways,  viz  :  as  o,  t^f,  of,  vpf 
010, 00^  and  0€k ;— • 

Thoagh  the  toagh  coagh  and  hieeonih  pioofh  «s 
thro«fb| 

CKsr  Mffi*s  dark  io«|h  Bf  aonrse  I  atm 


No  important  result-  can  be  attained  with  te^ 
^rd  to  the  accompfishment  of  any  object  whidi 
afiects  the  temporal  or  eternal  well-being  of  oar 
species,  without  enlisting  an  entire  deyotedoess 
to  it  of  intelligence,  zeal,  fidelity,  industry,  in- 
tegrity, and  practical  exertion.    What  is  it,  that 
'  has  furnished  us  with  able  divines,  lawyers,  and 
physicians?    The  unJiviled  consecration  of  the 
talents  and  efforts  of  intelligent  and'npright  indi» 
vi duals  to  these  professions.    How  have  these 
I  talents  been    matured^  and   these  efforts  been 
'  trained ,  to  their  beneficial  results  f    By  a  diligtnt 
I  eourie  of  preparation,  and  a  long  disciplim  in 
,  the  school  qf  experience.    We  h»re  our  theolo- 
gical, law,  and  medical  institutions,  in  which  oor 
I  young  men  are  fitted  for  the  pursuits  of  these 
I  respective  professions,  by  deriving  benefit  firom 
,  the  various  sources  of  information  which  libm- 
ries,  lectures,  and  experiments  afford.    Unaided 
by  sach  aaxiUaries,  genius,  however  brtUiaat; 
invention,  however  prolific;  observation,  how^ 
ever  acute ;  ingenuity,  however  ready ;  and  per> 
severance,  however  indefatigable,  have  to  grope 
their  way,  through  a  long  and  tiresome  proesss, 
to  the  attainment  of  results  which  a  litdeae- 
qnaintanoe  with  the  labors  of  others  in  the  same 
track  of  effort,  would  render  a  thoosaad  thn« 
more  easy,  rapid,  and  delightfal.    Bsperieace  it 
the  etore  honee  of  knowledge.    Now  why  should 
not  this  experience  be  resorted  to  as  an  aoxiliaij 
in  the  education  of  yoatht    Why  not  make  thai 
departttent  of  homaa  exertion,  a  prqfeeeion,  as 
weU  at  those  of  divinity,  law,  and  medkaet 
Why  not  have  an  InetihUion  for  the  training  mt 
qf  inetructere  for  the  sphere  of  labor,  as  weO 
as  institutions  to  prepare  young  soen  far  the4iatiis 
of  the  divine,  the  lawyerj  or  the  physician  f 

Can  a  subject  of  more  mtsrest  present  itself  to 
the  oonsideration  of  the  pnbHcT    Does  not  the 
future  improvement  of  our  apedes,  to  which  the 
philanthropist  and  the  Christian  look  forward 
with  such  dehghtfVil  antieipatioB,  depend  on  the 
plans  which  are  adopted  for  the  development 
and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  and  miMal  pow- 
ers of  man  f    Must  not  these  plans  bc^  with 
infancy  and  childhood  t    Do  not  the  attainmenli 
of  the  pupil  depend  upon  the  talents,  tiie  fidehtj. 
and  the  integrity  of  those  by  whom  he  is  taaght  7 
How  will  he  learn  to  think,  to  speak,  to  rnd, 
and  to  write  vnth  accorocy,  unlesa  his  instradas 
are  able  to  teach  him  t    Shall  their  abili^  depend 
upon  their  in  iiviiual  experience  and  attaiameatsf 
Are  you  satisfied  with  a  divine,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
physician,  who  has  qualifie  J  himself,  or  pretend- 
ed to  do  so,  for  his  professioa,  by  solitary,  na- 
aided,  unadvised,  untaught,  inexpvienced  dfertsf 
You  do  not  do  this.    Why  not,  then,  require  la 
the  instrocters  of  youth,  to  whom  you  eommit 
the  training  up  of  your  ofispring,  an  adeqnal* 
preparation  for  their  moat  important  and  respoa* 
sible  emplojrment? 

But  this  preparatory  discipline  is  eonsiteed 
indispensable,  not  only  for  the  learned  ptofessMas». 
but  for  the  ordinary  oocunations  of  Ufh.  A  tMa 
of  years  is  required  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  sp- 
prentioeship  to  anyof  themeehaniea.1  timdca.  An 
artisan  does  not  vtntaie  to  aelieit  l^  paUUMf* 
oftiberiMietiHkekM 
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tieethip.  Thia  tniniog  under  the  instrnctioa  of 
experienced  muten,  u  deemed  of  still  more  im- 
portanoe  in  what  are  termed  the  liberal  arts,  such 
at  paintkiff » scnlptiure.  and  engraving.  To  foster 
theoi,  aeademies  are  formed ;  models  are  coQect- 
ed ;  lectttffes  are  delivered  j  and  the  yonng  novi- 
tiate is  willing  to  devote  years  of  patient  and 
assidnons  labM",  to  fit  himself  for  success  in  his 
profeasion.  We  hear,  too,  of  what  is  termed  a 
ragnlarly-bred  merchant ;  and  the  drilling  of  the 
ooonter  and  the  counting-honse  is  considered  in- 
diipeasal^  to  prepare  one  for  all  the  complicated 
transaetiona  of  trade  and  coihmeroe.  And  if  men 
are  to  be  trained  to  arms,  academies  are  estab- 
lishedy  at  which  experience,  in^nuity,  and  science 
are  put  in  requisition^  to  qnahf^  the  young  and 
inexperienced  for  military  exploits.  In  fact  there 
is  scarce  any  pursuit  connected  with  the  business 
of  life,  bnt  what  men  have  endeavored  to  render 
sncoessfal,  by  a  process  predicated  on  well  known 
nriadplea  of  human  nature ;  by  making  it,  in  the 
Bffst  place,  a  dUHnci  profession  or  calling ;  then, 
by  jieUing  to  those  who  have  long  been  en^agea 
in  It,  the  deference  which  thenr  ex^eritnee  jnwy 
demands ;  and  finally,  by  oompellmg  those  who 
would  wish  to  adopt  it,  Xo  devote  themselves  to  it, 
and  to  pass  through  all  the  prq>aratory  steps 
which  are  necesaary  for  th^  consummation  of  their 
asquaintanee  both  with  its  thM)ry  and  praeiiet. 
In  this  way  imly  we  hope  to  for^  good  mechanics, 
painters,engxaver8,  senators,  fanners,  merchants, 
physioiansi  and  lawyers. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  illustrations  may  be  con- 
iidared  of  too  humble  a  kind.  But  my  subject 
is  a  very  practical  one,  and  I  intend  to  treat  it  in 
a  practical  wav.  Permit  me,  then,  to  inquire  of 
ny  readers,  when  they  wish  to  get  a  shoe  made, 
ta  whom  they  applv  1  Do  they  not  take  conside- 
rable pains  to  find  a  Jiret-rate  workman  i  one 
who  has  learned  his  trade  welly  and  who  can  exe- 
cute hia  work  in  the  best  manner?  And  when 
our  wives  and  daughters  want  a  new  bonnetf  or  a 
new  ^rstf,  wUl  they  not  make  a  great  many  in- 
quirieS)  and  take  not  a  few  steps,  and  consume  no 
small  portion  of  very  valuable  time,  to  as- 
certain the  important  (act,  who  is  the  most  skiliU 
and  tasteiul  milliner  and  seamtress  within  their 
Jiaeh ;  and  are  thev  not  willing  to  undergo  manj 
inoonvenienoes,  and  to  wait  till  their  patience  is 
almost  exhausted,  and  their  wants  very  clamorous, 
in  Ofder  to  obtain  the  precious  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing the  work  done  by  hands  whose  skill  and  inge- 
nuity have  been  lo^g  tested|andon  whose  experi- 
ence and  judgment  in  adjustii^  colors,  and  quali- 
ties, and  proportions,  and  symmetry,  and  shape, 
they  can  safely  rely? 

Is  a  ehoe,  or  a  bonnet,  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  an  iwoMrtal  mind  ! 

In  your  verv  artides  of  dress,  to  clothe  a  frail, 
perishable  boay,  that  is  soon  to  become  the  prey 
of  eormption,  will  you  be  so  scrupulous  in  the 
choice  Of  those  whom  you  employ  tomake  them  ; 
and  yet  feel  no  solicitude  in  xequirinff  of  those  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  formation  of  the  habits, 
and  thoughts  and  feelinas  of  a  soul  that  is  to  live 
forever,  a  preparation  for  their  most  responsible 
tuk ;  ea^  apprenticeship  to  their  important  call- 
ing ;  a  devotednese  to  a  pursuit  which  involves 
an  that  can  affect  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  a 
Idad  parent — the  most  ardent  hopes  of  a  trae 
patriot— the  most  expanded  views  of  a  stneere 
yiitlsBthropisI  <lie mot benevrtent  wishetofn 
4eroBt  GlmtiM. 


I  am  told  that  the  Patent  office  at  Washington 
is  thronged  with  models  of  machioes,  intendM  to 
facilitate  the  various  processes  of  mechanic  la- 
bor ;  and  I  read,  in  our  public  prjnts,  of  the  deep  in- 
terest which  is  felt  in  any  of  those  happy  disco- 
veries that  are  made  to  provide  for  the  wants,  and 
comfort,  and  luxuries  or  man,  at  an  easier  and  a 
cheaper  rate ;  and  I  hear  those  eulogized  as  the 
benefactors  of  our  race,  whose  genius  invents, 
and  whose  patient  application  carries  into  effect 
any  project  for  winnowing  some  sheaves  of  wheat 
a  litUe  quicker,  or  spinning  some  threads  of  cot- 
ton a  little  sooner,  or  propelling  a  boat  a  littte 
faster,  than  has  heretofore  been  done ;  and,  all 
this  while^  how  comparatively  few  improvementa 
are  made  m  the  process  of  educating  ^e  youti^- 
ful  mind  ;  and  in  training  ft  for  usefulness  m  thb 
life,  and  for  happiness  in  the  lifb  to  come! 

Is  human  ingenuity  and  skill  to  be  on  the  alert 
in  almost  every  other  field  of  enterprise  but  this  t 
How  can  we  reconcile  our  apathy  on  this  subject 
with  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  children,  to 
our  country,  and  to  our  God? 

Let  the  same  provision,  then,  be  made  fior  giv- 
ing success  to  this  department  of  effort  that  b  so 
liberally  made  for  all  others.  Let  an  inatitutioii 
be  established  in  every  state,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  training  up  young  men  ibr  the  profession 
of  instmcters  ch  youth  in  the  common  branches 
of  English  education.  Let  it  be  so  well  endowed, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  public,  or  of  individualSi 
as  to  have  two  or  three  proibssors,  men  of  talents 
and  habits  adat^ted  to  the  pursuit,  who  should 
devote  the^  lives  to  the  object  of  the  *'  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Edneation  of  Youth,"  and 
who  ^ould  prepare  and  deliver,  and  print,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 

Let  the  institution  be  Aimiahed  with  a  lUrary. 
whieh  shall  contain  aU  the  works,  theoretical  and 
pi«M:tical,  in  all  lannii^ges,  that  can  be  obtained 
on  the  snl^t  of  euication,  and  alstf  with  all  the 
apparatus  that  modem  ingenuity  has  devised  for 
this  purpose;  sueh  as  maps,  charts,  globes, 
omrfes,  aus. 

Let  there  be  connected  with  the  institution,  a 
school,  smaller  or  larger,  as  circamstanees  might 
dictate,  in  which  the  theories,  of  the  profiessoes 
might  IM  reduced  to  practice,  and  firom  whkk 
daily  experience  would  derive  a  thousand  usefid 
instructions. 

To  such  an  JnstStotion  kt  young  asen  sesort 
who  are  ready  to  devote  tiieiiiselves  to  te  boi^ 
aess  of  instructeis  of  youth.  Let  them  attendn 
regular  comae  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  edn- 
eation ;  read  the  best  works :  take  their  tnma  in 
the  instruction  of  the  experimmtal  eehoid,  and 
after  thus  becomfaig  quidified  for  their  ofilsai 
leave  the  institution  with  a  suitable  eertificale  or 
diploma,  reeommencting  them  to  the  eonfidenoe 
of  the  public. 

I  faavescaredyroomtoallndetotheadvantagaa 
whidi  would  result  from  such  apian.  It  would 
direct  the  attention,  and  concentrate  the  efforts, 
and  hmpke  the  seal  of  many  worthy  and  mtdtt- 
gentminds  to  one  isiportmil  object.  They  wonht 
exdto  each  other  in  this  new  oaiiser  of  dolpg 
good.  Bvery  year  would  produce  a  valnaMe  na- 
cession  to  the  ssass-of  expertenoe  Umt  wonld  be 
constantly  asevmulating  at  so^  a  stoee^bouse  of 
knowledge.  The  bmrnmss  nf  instouetiag  yonth 
wc^b^redncsdtearotemwhsdi  would  sminana 
tbebirtnnAtbo  wdiertmodaof 
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out  the  conununitY.  Our  instructers  would  rank, 
as  they  ought  to  do,  among  the  most  respectable 
professions.  We  should  know  to  whom  we  en- 
trusted the  care  and  education  of  our  Qfispring. 
These  instructers.  corresponding,  as  they  natural- 
ly would,  with  tne  institution  whicR  the^  had 
leA,  and  visiting  it  at  its  annual,  and  my  imma- 
gination  already  portrays,  delightful  festivals, 
would  impart  to  it,  and  to  each  other,  the  diiKrov. 
eries  and  improvements  which  they  might  indi- 
vidually make  in  their  separate  spheres  of  em- 
ployment. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  what  great  advantages 
such  an  institution  would  afford,  by  the  combined 
talents  of  its  professors,  its  library,  its  experi- 
mental school,  and  perhaps  b'v  the  endowment  of 
two  or  three  iellowsbips  for  this  very  object,  for 
the  formation  qf  the  best  book*  to  be  employed  in 
the  early  stages  of  education;  a  desi^.eratum, 
which  none  but  some  intelligent  mothers,  and  a 
few  ottters  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  so 
humble,  yet  important  an  object,  can  duly  appre- 
.date. 

Such  an  institution,  too,  would  soon  become 
the  centre  of  information  on  all  topics  connected 
with  the  education  of  youth  ;  and  thus,  the  com- 
bined results  of  those  individuals  in  domestic 
life;  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject,  would  be  brought  to  a-point,  examined, 
weighed.^  matured,  digested,  systematized,  pro- 
mulgatea,  and  carried  into  effect. 

Such  an  institution  vootUd  also  tend  to  elevate 

the  tone  of  public  sentiment^  a$id  to  quicken  the 

^zeal  of  public  effort  with  regard  to  the  correct 

intellectual  and  moral  education  qf  the  rising 

generation. 

To  accomplish  any  great  object,  the  eo-opera- 
tion  of  sumbers  is  necessary.  This  is  emphati- 
oallytme  in  our  repnblieaD  community.  Indi- 
vidual infltftnce,  or  weahh,  is  inad^uate  to  Che 
tadc.  Monarehs^  or  noblea,  may  uofdy  devise 
^  and  carry  into  effect  Hercnlesa  enteqmses.  But 
we  have  no  royal  institutions ;  ours  most  be  of 
more  gradval  growth,  aad  peihaps,  too,  may  as- 
pire to  more  generous  and  impartial  beneioence, 
and  attain  to  more  settled  and  immovable  stabiliQr. 
Now  to  concentrate  the  attention,  and  interest, 
and  exertions  of  the  public  on  any  important  ob- 
ject, it  must  assume  a  definite  and  palpable  form. 
It  must  have ' '  a  loeal  habitation  aad  name.''  For 
instance,  yom  may,  by  statements  of  fads,  and 
hj  eloquent  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  others, 
cxeite  a  good  deal  of  feeling  with  regi^  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  or  to  the  insane.  But  so  lonff  as 
▼on  iail  to  direct  this  good  will  in  womt  particu- 
lar channel  of  practical  effort,  yon  only  play 
lonnd  the  hearts  of  those  whom  jron  wish  to  en- 
list in  the  cause.  They  will  think^  and  feel, 
and  talk,  and  hope  that  something  will  be  done ; 
but  that  is  alL  But  eract  your  asylum  for  the 
deaf  aad  dumb,  and  your  retreat  for  the  insane. 
Bring  theM  objects  m  your  pity  together.  Let 
thepuhlie«c«  them.  Commence  yonr  plans  of 
'lellef.  Show  that  something  can  be  done,  and 
hovf  and  where  it  can  be  done,  and  yon  bring  into 
action  that  sympathv  and  oenevolenee  which 
would  otharwisehave  been  wasted  in  mere  wishes, 
and  hopes,  aad  expectations.  Just  m  with  re- 
gard to  improvements  in  ednoation.  Establish  an 
matitntion,  sneh  an  I  have  ventuad  to  xaoom- 
mend,  in  avary  stM.  The  p«btie  attentioo  will 
Jf  directed  to  it    Itn  profeaMfa  wiU  have  their 


friends  and  correspondents  in  variout  pans  of  the- 
country,  to  whom  they  will  from  time  to  time 
communicate  the  results  of  their  speculations  ami 
efforts,  and  to  whom  they  will  impart  a  portion 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  themselves  feel. 
Such  an  institution,  too,  would  soon  become  an 
object  of  laudable  curiosity.  Thousands  wouH 
visit  it.  Its  experimental  school,  if  properly 
conducted,  would  form  a  most  delightful  and  in- 
teresting spectacle.  Its  library  and  various  ap- 
paratus wouM  be,  I  may  say,  a  novdty  in  this 
department  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
It  would  pobablv.  also,  have  its  public  examina- 
tions, which  wotua  draw  together  an  assembly  of 
intelligent  and  literary  individuals.  Its  students, 
as  they  dispersed  through  the  community,  woidd 
carry  with  them  the  spirit  of  the  institution^  aad 
thus,  by  these  various  processes  of  communica- 
tion^ the  whole  mass  of  public  sentiment,  and 
feeling,  and  effort,  would  be  imbued  with  it. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  snch  an  in- 
stitution would  be,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  ia^ 
vesti^ation  and  establishment  of  those  principles 
of  ducipline  and  government  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  children  and  youth  in  tite 
acquisition  of  intellectual  and  moral  exceDenee. 
How  sadly  vague  and  unsettled  are  most  of  the 
plans  in  this  important  part  of  education,  now  in 
operation  in  our  common  schools.  What  is  the 
regular  and  well-defined' system  of  praise  and 
blame ;  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  of  exciting 
competition  or  appealing  to  better  feelings ;  in 
short,  of  cultivating  the  moral  and  religious  tem- 
per of  the  pupil,  while  his  intellectual  improve- 
ment is  going  on,  which  now  pervades  our  schools  ? 
Even  the  gardener,  whom  you  employ  to  deck 
your  flower  beds,  and  cultivate  your  vegetables, 
and  rear  your  fruit  trees,  you  expect  to  proceed 
upon  some  matured  and  well  understood  plan  of 
operation.  On  this  subject  I  can  hardly  restrain 
my  emotions.  l_  am  almost  ready  to  exclaim— 
shame  on  those  fathers  and  mothers  who  mqnirs 
not  at  all,  who  almost  seem  to  care  not  at  aD, 
with  regard  to  the  moral  discipline  tiiat  is  pur- 
sued b^  instructers  in  cultivating  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  their  children.  On  this  subject, 
every  thing  depends  on  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  instructer ;  on  the  plans  he  lays  down  for 
himself;  on  the  modes  by  which  he  carries  tiiese 
plans  into  effect.  Here,  as  in  everything  dse, 
system  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Nothing 
should  be  left  to  whim  and  caprice.  What  is  to 
be  this  system  ?  Who  shall  devise  it  ?  Prudence, 
sagaci^,  affection,  firmness,  and  above  all,  expert' 
encey  should  combine  their  skill  and  effort  to  pro> 
duce  it.  At  such  an  institution  as  I  have  pro- 
posed, these  reqaisitea  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  found.  Then  might  we  hope  to  see  the. 
heart  improved,  while  the  mind  ex^nded  ;  and 
knowledge,  human  and  divine,  putting  forth  ita 
fruits,  not  oy  the  mere  dint  of  arbitrary  authori- 
ty, but  by  the  gentler  persuasion  of  motives  ad- 
curessed  to  those  moral  principles  of  our  nature, . 
the  cultivation  of  which  reason  and  relation  alflte- 
incukate. 

"Ha  that  will  inquire  out  the  best  books  ini 
every  science,  aad  inform  himself  of  the  most  ma- 
terial authors  of  the  several  sects  of  philoeopini; 
and  religion,  will  not  find  it  an  infinite  work.  |o 
acquaint  himself  with  the  sentiments  of  m^ntriiMi 
conoeming  the  most  weigh^  and  coirpf  "*'?astire 
subjects . '^[LocKjB . 
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R WARDS  and  paiU8hment8)  praise  and  blame, 
mir«  Uie  nmiii  Mpportt  of  autbority,  and  its  effect 
will  greatly  depend  oa  oux  dispensing  tbese 
with  wisdom  and  caution. 

A  very  frequent  recourse  to  rewards  does  but 
lessen  their  effect,  and  weaken  the  mind  by 
-ACCttfttoniin^  it  to  an  unnecessary  stimulus; 
whiUt  punishment,  too  freely  wfministered, 
wilt  fret  the  temper,  or,  which  is  worse,  break 
the  spirits. 

Locke  remarks, "  that  those  children  who  are 
the  most  chastised,  rarely  prove  the  best  men  ,* 
and  that  puuishment,  if  it  be  not  productive  of 
good,  will  certainly  be  the  cause  of  mueh  inju- 
ry." 

It  is  better  therefore,  if  possible,  to  effect  our 
purposes  by  encouragements  and  rewards,  rather ' 
than  correction.  But  if  this  be  impracticable, 
weshonld  still  keep  in  view^  that  punishment, 
being  in  itself  an  evil,  and  intended  simply  to 
deter  from  what  is  wrong,  and  to  induce  sub- 
mission and  penitence,  ought  never  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  what  is  abMlutely  necessary  to 
secure  these  objects, and,  unless  inflicted  by  pa- 
.  rents^  or  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  first 
authority,  should  be  of  the  mildest  and  least 
alarming  character. 

When  a  child  has  been  punished ,  he  should 
be  restored  as  soon  as  possible  to  favor  ,*  and 
•  when  he  has  received  forgiveness,  treated  as  it 
nothtiig  had  happened.    He  may  be  affection- { 
ately  reminded  of  his  fault  in  private,  as  a  I 
warning  for  the  future  ^   but,  after  peace  hasf 
been  made,  to  upbraid  him  with  it,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  others,  is  almost  a  breach  of 
I  honor,  and  certainly,  i^  great  unkindness.    Un- 
der any  circumstances,  to  reproach  children  in 
company,  is  equally  useless  and  painful  to  them, 
and  IS  generally  done  from  irritability  of  temper, 
y$Uh  IHtle  view  to  their  profit. 

We  are  to  remember  that  shame  will  not 
effectually  deter  children  from  what  is  wrong  ; 
and  that  in  employing  it  too  much  as  an  instru- 
mentef  education,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend 
we  may  lead  them  to  act  from  the  fear  of«man 
rather  than  from  that  of  God .  Every  thing,  too, 
which  may  in  the  least  injure  the  characters  of 
children,  is  to  be  strictly  avoided.  To  have  the 
nesttof  a  naughty  child  will  produce  so  disheart- 
ening an  effect  upon  the  mind,  that  the  ill  con- 
sequences may  probably  be  felt  through  life. 
It  is  on  this  account  desirable,  that  tutors, 
l^ernesses,  and  nurses,  be  cautions  of  enlarg- 
ug  upon  the  faults  of  those  under  their  carci  to 
any  but  the  parents. 

Blame,  and  even  praise,  are  to  be  dispensed 
with  nearly  as  mack  eaution  as  punishments  and 
rewsjds;  for  a  child  may  be  called  ''good," 
"naughty,"  **  troublesome,"  *'  kind,"  or  "  un- 
kind," till  either  his  temper  will  be  kept  in  con- 
tinual irritation,  or  he  will  listen  with  perfect 
indifference. 

A  child  must  not  be  punished  or  reproved  from 

the  impulse  of  temper ;  we  may  regulate  his  ac- 

"^•ns,  hni  we  cannot  hope  to  snbdue  his  will,  or 

iaprove  his  disposition^  by  a  display  of  our  own 

^.wiuulnessj  and  irritability;  for  our  example 

will  more  than  counteract  the  good  effects  of  our 

eorreetiott.    If  irritated,  we  should  wait  till  we 

«M-ceel|  hefinre  we  indict  pnnishmmt,  and  then 

^.  ita»  a  dutift  in  exact  prop^iUon  to  the  teat* 


faultiness,  of  the  offender  :  not  to  the  degree  of 
vexation  be  has  occasioned  ourselves.  A  child 
should  be  praised,  reproved,  rewarded,  and 
corrected,  not  according  lotbe  €on$9qutHces,  but 
according  to  the  mottveSf  of  his  actions — solely 
with  reference  to  the  right  or  wrong  intention 
which  has  influenced  him. 

Children,  therefore,  should  not  be  punished 
for  mere  accidents,  but  mildly  warned  against 
similar  carelessness  in  future.  Whereas,  some 
people  show  much  greater  displeasure  with  a 
child  for  accidentally  overthrowing  the  table,  or 
breaking  a  piece  of  china,  than  for  telling  an 
untruth  ;  or,  if  he  hang  his  head  and  will  not 
show  off  in  company/he  is  more  blamed  than 
for  selfishness  in  the  nursery.  But  does  not 
such  treatment  arise  from  preferring  our  own 
gratification  to  the  good  of  the  child!  and  can 
we  hope,  by  thus  doing,  to  improve  him  In  the 
government  of  his  temper,  or  to  instruct  him  la 
the  true  standard  of  right  and  wrong? 

Punishment,  administered  in  anger,  is  no 
longer  the  discipline  of  love,  but  bears  too  much 
the  character  of  revenging  an  injury,  and  will 
certainly  excite  ^in  the  sufferer  a  corresponding 
tempo*  of  mind.  From /ear,  indeed,  lie  may 
yield  externally,  but  the  feelings  of  his  heart 
would  lead  him  to  resentment,  rather  than  tu 
penitence  and  submission.  And  let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  if  we  desire  to  perform  our  duties 
to  children,  it  is  not  to  their  outward  conduct, 
but  to  the  heart  that  we  must  direct  our  chief 
attention. 

To  punish  with  effect,  requires  decision,  and 
sometimes  courage.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  our 
punishments  carry  with  them  the  stamp  of  love; 
if  they  are  inflicted  with  an  undisturbed  serenity 
of  temper,  with  a  simple  view  to  the  good  of  the 
offender,  ''not  for  our  pleasure,  but  for  his 
profit,"  thev  will  rarely  fail  in  accomplishing 
the  intended  purpose ;  for  children  have  a  quicK 
sense  of  the  motives  that  influence  us,  and  their 
hearts  are  not  unfreqaently  as  much  softened, 
and  their  affections  as  powerfully  called  forth 
by  such  correction,  as  by  the  most  gratifying  re-  * 
wards  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  teacher  should  not  only  be  a  learned  man, 

he  should  be  able  to  communicate  his  knowlete 

with  such  directness  and  clearness  that  the  chud 

would  feel 

"  At  if  the  tonl  that  momeot  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  bad  Mught." 

An  aptness  to  teach,  naited  with  a  warm,  gen- 
erous fellow  feeling  /or  children,  is  indispensa- 
bly requisite  for  him  who  is 

"  To  aid  the  mind's  development,  to  wmtoh 
The  dawn  of  little  thoutSt*~to  se«  and  aid 
Almost  the  very  growth?* • 

A  teacher  should  possess  a  good  moral  charac- 
ter. 

He  shovld  be  at  all  times  under  the  most  watch- 
ful self-government 

He  should  possess  a  good  judgment — ^'that 
high,  clear,  round-about  common  sense,"  as  Mr. 
Locke  calls  it. 

He  should  have  an  even  and  aniform  temper. 

He  should  have  decision  and  firmness. 

He  should  be  capable  of  surmounting  diflknl- 
tics,  and  of  showug  pnpi^  the  importance  ef 
knowledge. 
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tkertfaeycuipreTCot  or  remedy  the  evils  wliidi 
are  mpfiag  the  fooodtini  of  todetj.  That 
the  aehoob  have  aot  aceompBshed  the  oliject  of 
their  creatioa,  if  thatobjeet  were  to  nortBre  a  vir- 
tmma  aad  iatclJigeBt  people,  ualmtaaately  re< 
foirea  mo  proof.  Their  moral  tafloeBee  has  wi- 
donbtedly  ameliorated  oar  social  cooditioa;  bot 
it  has  tailed  to  give  that  energy  to  virtue,  which 
is  caseatial  to  safety  and  happiaess.  It  has  also 
heen  an  aeddental  efleet,  rather  than  a  promi- 
BenC  and  distinct  object  of  school  edneation;  and 
while  by  its  agency,  yitdkct  has  generally  been 
developed,  die  moral  sense  has  been  neglected, 
aad  the  common  mind,  thongh  quick  and  scheme- 
fUy  wants  honesty  and  independence.  Thepopn* 
fatf  virtots  are  the  pmdentinl  virtaes  whidi 
spring  from  seliUhness,  and  lead  on  to  wealth 
reputation,  but  not  to  well-being  and  happi- 
Were  their  source  motml  feeKng,  and  their 
object  duty,  they  would  not  only  distinguish  the 
individual,  but  bless  society.  Man  has  lost  fiuth 
in  man;  for  sncoessftil  knavery,  under  the  garb  of 
shrewdness,  unblnshingly  walks  the  street  and 
claims  the  mnction  of  sode^. 

It  is  said  that  the  moral  conditioiL  of  a  people 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  vices  and  virtues 
that  prevail,  and  the  feelings  with  which  they 
are  regarded.  What  must  be  the  state  of  pub- 
lie  sentiment,  where  frauds,  robberies,  and  even 
msfders  excite  little  more  than  vague  surprise, 
but  lead  to  no  earnest  investigation  of  the  gene- 
ral cause,  or  possible  remedy.  And  the  most 
tlarming  consideration  is,  not  that  crime  b  so 
common  as  hardly  to  be  a  noticeable  event  in  the 
history  of  a  day,  but  that  from  this  state  of  pub- 
He  feeling  must  be  engendered  a  still  greater  and 
more  fearful  harvest  of  social  and  public  evils. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  those  lamiliar  maxims, 
which  in  every  form  and  in  every  tongue,  describe 
the  child  as  but  the  <'  father  to  the  man/'theamuch 
of  this  moral  degradation  and  social  dgoiger  must 
be  charged  on  the  neglected  or  perverted  culture  of 
the  schools.  Indeed  it  is  not  unusual  to  refer  in 
general  terms,  the  vices  and  misery  of  society  to 
this  source;  but  it  attracts  little  more  attention 


frum  the  otter.    DisMlnk 

8abbath,  aie  the  popular,  htaam  the  «niarcBt, 

of  moral  de- 

b^  ID  attribiOe  it  to  each  oraB  of 
bat  pvUing  the  elephant  on  tiie  torloioe. 
For  why  was  the  gaming  table  resorted  to,  tiie 
Sabbath  pro&ned,  or  diasofaite  company  lovedl 
Because  die  early  impressiona,  the  eashryo  tnatea, 
the  radpient  habits  were  perrerted  by  0int  false 
systoa  of  ednratioB,  whi^  severs  knowledge 
from  its  relatioas  to  dsty.  And  this  fiOse  ednosp 
tion  is  found  in  many  of  those  schools,  which  an 
the  favorite  theme  of  national  eulogy;  the  proU 
answer  of  tiie  patriot  aad  philanthropist,  to  all 
who  doubt  the  pemmneneeof  free  insCitntioaSy 
or  the  advaiacement  of  human  happiness.  Wera 
we  not  misled  by  tibe  great  and  inaeadag  anm- 
ber  of  these  primary  institutions,  and  inqvired 
more  carefully  into  their  actual  condition,  te 
tone  of  confidence  would  be  more  discrimiaap 
ting  and  less  assured. 

It  may  be  said  that  too  much  responsibility  it 
charged  on  the  school;  that  admitting  the  peima 
nence  of  impressions  at  that  tender  age,  when 
the  nund  is  '*  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  r^ 
tain,"  friien  those  physical,  intellectnnl,  nad  m0- 
iml  habits  are  formed ,  which  cooatitote  ehamcltr 
and  control  life,  that  tibese  impressions  and  habits 
depend  as  mn^,  or  more,  on  the  inflnenoes  of 
the  fireside,  the  pulpit,  and  that  gi^  ooauaaa 
sduMl,  the  world.  It  might  be  mquired,  what 
gave  to  these  inHn^ngi^  much  of  their  peculiar 
characterl  whenoe  caaM  the  men  who  now  n»- 
ooMciously  act  as  teachers  of  each  other  hi  the 
duties  of  daily  life,  strengthening  or  undermin> 
ing  the  faith,  the  patriotism,  and  Uie  prosperity 
of  our  country.  Th^  caase  frcai  the  nommna 
school,  and  bear  its  power  and  spirit  in  their 
hearts.  Their  habits  of  industry,  order  and  per- 
severance, their  self-respect  and  love  of  virtas, 
^eir  sense  of  duty  to  Ood  and  man,  were  either 
developed  and  fostered,  or  enfeebled  and  pervert- 
ed, by  the  iniuenees  of  the  school-room.  Wak- 
ing, however,  all  consideration  of  their  eumpKia- 
tive  power,  conceding  even  that  either  the  fbre- 
side  or  Ute  pulpit  more  deeply  affects  the  national 
character,  yet  what  more  powerful  friend  or  im^ 
gerous  foe  can  either  have,  than  those  instlta- 
tions  in  which  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  youth 
receive  all  tiieir  school  education.  If  a  bad  ha^ 
bit  in  childhood  will  re-appear  a  misfortune  fa 
alter  life,  if  a  mere  error  in  youth  often  gcovn 


than  the  statement  of  the  philosophical  fact  that 

the  fiitt  of  a  pebMe  affecto  the  motion  of  the  U  into  a  vice  in  manhood,  is  there  dangerof 

earth;  and  aaay  would  as  soon  antltlpate  thelrating  the  power  of  those  iehnslt  which- iMl^ 
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fcnaSag  ^ood  or  bttd  hMu^  Md  dneriBhing 
nrtuoiu  or  Tidoiis  dispoeitioiis  in  bmlf  a  niDioo 


of  yoath  within  our  own  borders?  Is  (here  not 
msoB  to  distrait  the  wisdom,  pielj  nnd  patriot- 
isBi  of  those,  who,  unable  to  deny  their  impor- 
tftnce,  refuse  an  sympathy  and  co-operatioh  in 
the  refonnation  of  these  seminaries  of  a  na 
tkol 


ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 


(ComMoaieationfrom  the  author  of  the  <  Youag  Friead.') 


"  It  is  our  fashion,"  says  Platardi,  "  to  dis- 
and  to  doubt  whether  virtuous  Imbits  and 
apright  living  are  things  wliich  can  be  taught;" 
and  it  would  seem  to  have  remained  a  matter  of 
doabc  to  the  present  day,  firom  the  general  want 
of  "  fit  methodi^'  in  our  schools.  To  act  fW>m 
right  principles,  with  right  motives  and  for  right 
ends,  is  the  object  of  education;  and  knowiedgCi 
however  vast  its  range,  or  infinite  its  stored 
wealth,  is  worthless  if  it  subserves  not  virtue. 
That  it  does  not  neoessarilyi  that  the  greatest  at- 
Isinmfnts  in  sdenoe  may  exist  in  ooi^nnction 
with  utter  ignoranoe  of,  or  reverence  for,  those 
moral  principles  which  alone  can  rule  in  harmo- 
ny the  discordant  elements  of  knowle^,  needs 
BO  farther  comment  than  the  horrors  of  that  re-l 
volalkm  which  leagued  the  first  scholars  of 
Tmace  with  assassins.  So  uacertain  is  the  rehu 
tioa  between  knowledge  and  virtue:  so  important 
is  it  that  they  should  not  be  severed  in  the  schools 
of  life.  And  yet,  instead  of  exercises,  to  devel- 
op and  invigorate  the  sentiments  of  truth,  of 
justice  and  benevolence,  to  form  those  virtuous 
habits,  without  which  a  rule  of  coaduct'is  utterly 
hMffident,  to  explain  the  nature  and  importance 
of  filial,  social,  and  ciyil  obligations,  and  to  lead 
•at  the  mind  to  right  views  of  life  and  the  means 
of  mtkiag  it  asefkl  and  happy,  the  schools  deal 
ia  barren  generalities,  whose  relation  to  the  pupil 
Is  unfdt,  and  whose  rightful  power  over  his  ap- 
pelitsa  and  passions  is  never  established*  The 
Gild's  ftelings  are  untouched,  his  nobler  nature 
narecognized,  whUe  the  mechanism  of  instruction 
goes  on  as  regalarly  and  artificially  as  the  move- 
asats  of  a  spinning  jenny,  and  the  thread  of 
thought  so  drawn  out,  Is  oftentimes  so  worthless 
Ihat  if  wovea  into  the  web  of  daily  life  it  rarely 
gives  i(  either  strength  or  beauty. 

If  Locke  is  right  in  saying  "  that  nobody  h 
made  anything  by  hearing  of  rules  and  laying 
Ihem  np  ia  the  msouvy,''  and  if  the  teacher  is 
anxious  to  convert  dead  rules  into  living  prind- 
pies,  remembering  that  the  miad  is  not  a  store- 
house to  be  filled,  but  a  sptril  b«ni  of  God,  to  be 
mdnied  fbr  usefulness  and  happiness,  this  misera- 
hk  rote  system  will  soon  be  abandoned,  and  me- 

itoattaa 


Halt  a  century  ago,  there  were  very  fbw  books 
especially  designed  for  the  young.  The  author  t^ 
Sandford  and  Merton  declared  that  in  his  early 
life,  the  Graad  Cyrus  and  the  Fool  of  Quality 
were  the  only  ones  with  which  a  young  mind 
could  be  entertained,  aAer  the  manner  most  agree- 
able to  a  child.  Now  we  all  know  that  chiUren 
of  the  present  day  are  not  only  supplied,  but  sur- 
feited. Curious  to  leara  what  instruction  might 
be  contaiaed  in  the  historyof  the  Persian  prince, 
we  took  up  the  English  Aenophon— one  of  the 
cheap  volumes  of  Harper's  Classical  Library, 
and  found  in  the  Cyropsedia,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  moral  books  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  would  be  highly  edifying  to  boys — ^not  to  ex- 
clude girls — to  read  this  life  of  a  man  who  lived 
five  centuries  before  Christ,  who,  fVom  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave  was  under  the  discipline  of  vir* 
tue.and  who  died,  beina  thankful  that  he  h»l 
fulfilled  the  ends  of  lite — ^"  doing  service  and 
pleasure  to  all,  and  hurt  to  none." 

Xenophon's  Institution  of  Cjpms  is  the  first 
written  fiction  out  of  the  province  of  parable, 
poetry  and  the  drama,  that  has  comedown  to  our 
times;  but  it  is  one  or  the  fictions  founded  in  the 
truth  of  nature,  and  therefore  it  afiords  wise  les- 
sons, not  only  to  theyoung,  but  to  those  who  have 
charge  of  them.  The  latter  may  be  benefitted 
b^  a  suggestion  that  arises  from  one  of  the  prac- 
tices assumed  to  have  been  followed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  prince.  As  there  b  no  royo/ 
road  to  wisdom,  the  discipline  of  lurinces,  well 
conducted,  is  efficacious  ia  ail  conditions. 

**  Cyrus,"  says  our  version,  "  was  perhaps  a 
little  09^'talkati9€;  but  this  he  derived  partly 
firom  his  education,  his  teacher  obligmg  him  to 
give  a  reason  for  every  thing  that  he  did;  and  to 
hearkca  to  the  reason  of  otheis,  when  he  was 
about  to  give  his  opinion  on  any  subject;  and  be- 
rides,  beine  very  eager  after  knowledge,  he  was 
always  asking  those  about  him  abundance  of 
qnestiotts  how  such  and  such  things  were— ^ow 
they  existed,  and  of  what  use  they  were.  And 
when  questiotted  himself,  being  of  a  ready  and 
quick  apprehension,  he  instantfy  answered;  "  so 
that  from  these  things  he  contracted  anovcr-fslJ^ 
aiiven€$9." 

The  readiness  of  the  boy's  answers  was  doubt- 
less facilitated  by  the  manner  in  which  his  ftieuhief 
were  cultivated,  by  the  kindness  and  dull  with 
which  his  natural  curiosity  was  excitsd  and  satis- 
fled.  But  if  such  a  course  were  to  induce  pert- 
aess  in  a  child,  and  encroaching  conceit  in  a  man, 
it  were  better  let  alone.  Xenophon  proceeds  tosay: 
'*  It  was  not  boldness  and  impudenee  that  appesr- 
ed  in  the  fVe^dom  of  his  speech,  but  simplicity 
and  good  nature,  so  that  those  present  with  him, 
were  desirous  rather  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say, 
(than  that  he  should  be  sileat''  The  efi'ect  of 
this  early  habit  is  thus  related:  "  As  years  addod 
to  hui  growth,  he  used/ewer  words,  and  became 
fVill  of  modesty,  so  as  'to  blush  frequently  in  the 
company  of  older  persons;  and  thus  his  conver- 
sation was  extremely  agreeable.  In  regard  to 
his  equals  ia  age,  he  did  not  challenge,  in  cmn- 
btion,  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  lus  infMors, 
iH^* ••**  •»  ^®  ^"**^  ^  ^  superior;"  fhshioning 
be.iatTOdnsednyfliself  afler  their  exeellenee.  We  assoiM  that 
■there  ii  a  tiw  tetiMlipeMss  to  this 
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beeante  it  mast  have  been  drawn  from  experience 
by  the  friend  of  Socrates;  and  we  quote  it  as  a 
wise  monition  to  idl  that  are  interested  in  the  for- 
mation of  character. 

It  takes  us  back  to  oral  instruction  as  the  aidf 
not  the  source,  of  the  best  education.  In  this 
paper  we  generally  speak  of  the  public  education; 
that  which  is  to  oe  given  in  help  of  all  other, 
that  is  good;  in  counteraction  of  all  that  is  bad; 
and  in  defect  of  any  other,  good  or  bad.  We 
would  now  inquire  how  far  oral  instruction  can 
and  ought  to  assist  that  Imparted  by  the  book, 
and  obtained  by  diligent  use  of  it  in  our  common 
schools,  for  the  service  of  all  our  children  ? 

The  first  qualification  of  a  teacher,  before  he 
enters  a  school  at  all,  is  that  he  have  knowledge 
sufficient  for  his  duty — that  thus  qualified,  he 
may  teach  nothing  false  and  foolish,  nor  be  aefi- 
cient  in  any  point  that  he  may  be  called 'to  illus- 
trate; and  next  he  must  have  the  dignity  of  cha- 
racter, the  natural  authority  that  shall  command 
obedience;  which  keeps  order  in  a  school,  and 
which,  by  its  influence,  compels  children  to  in- 
dustry ,  to  continued  attention,  and  patient  thought. 

We  will  suppose  such  a  person,  male  or  fe- 
male, surrounded  by  children  of  difiierent  ages, 
different  capacities  for  the  attainment  of  know- 
lec^,  different  measures  of  knowledge  already 
attained^  and  different  degrees  of  curiosity.  This 
teacher  is  supplied  with  books  that  teach  letters 
and  the  elements  of  popular. science;  and  also 
some  that  inculcate  sound  morals  and  a  just  lite- 
rary taste;  and  he  has,  besides,  the  faculty  to 
mAJce  his  pupils  persevering  in  the  use  of  these 
books,  so  that  they  become  acquainted  with 
them  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  letter.  Now  if 
the  master  or  mistress  of  a  school,  tl^ns  furnished, 
that  is,  with  weight  of  character  and  suitable  in- 
Btmments  for  his  or  her  work,  has  no  qualifica- 
tion beyond  authority,  no  various  information, 
no  ready  talent  to  communicate  such  information, 
no  facolw  of  interpretation,  no  art  of  question- 
ing, no  fine  perception  of  what  passes  in  the 
minds  of  various  pupils,  he  or  she  will  not  do  for 
those  under  cultivation,  half  that  might  be  done; 
but  our  teacher  is  thus  endowed,  and  will  pro- 
duce a  superadded  effect  through  such  ability. 

It  is  dangerous  in  extreme,  that  the  teacher 
shoukl  do  the  work  of  the  child — ^that  study  and 
labor  should  do  less,  because  the  teacher  does 
more.  There  is  no  germinant  operation  in  that 
seed  which,  being  good,  is  sown  in  sand— in 
minds  that  do  not  operate  in  harmony  and  con- 
tinuity with  the  influence  attempted  to  t>e  exerted 
upon  them.  Therefore  we  assume  that  the 
teacher,  (such  an  one  as  has  been  described,) 
with  proper  appliances,  (he  can  do  next  to  nothing 
without  them,)  first  induces  the  pupil  to  minister 
to  himself  by  the  sober  and  thorot^h  use  of  his 
books,  and  next  is  able  to  give  clear  expositions 
of  them  in  all  their  suggestions  and  even  to  go 
far  beyond  them,  and  that  he  will  make  or  find 
occasions  perpetually  to  inform  and  exercise  the 
mind  of  the  popU.  He  will  direct  his  observa- 
tion to  the  economy  of  nature,  to  the  contents  of 
snch  miscellaneous  books  as  be  may  know  the 
child  to  make  use  of;  as,  for  instance,  those  in 
the  Distriet  School  Library;  to  the  actions  and 
eoadnet  of  great  men,  to  the  general  conduct  of 
men  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
special  duties  of  the  individual  in  his  own  sodal 
ud  moral  rektionSi  to  thfi  piovid«Mi»  of  (m9df 


and  the  final  destiny  of  the  hvman  son!;  and  t&v- 
he  will  call  oat  the  powers,  and  enlarge  the  ca- 
pacity for  the  enjoyment  and  usefulness  of  all 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

Men  plant  and  water,  but  God  giveth  the  in. 
crease,  and  that  increase  is  given  aAer  known 
laws.  There  may  be,  indeed  must  be,  counter- 
acting influences  that  restrict  the  operation  of 
gentle  and  wise  training  and  alL  good  counsel, 
but  men  have  not  yet  boien  so  AoToughly  disci- 
plined  as  children  of  the  state  to  disprove  the  as- 
sertion of  Solomon,  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  firran  it.''  Let  our  schools  do  this  aU 
over  the  land.  Let  them  inculcate  the  righteous- 
ness that  exalteth  a  nation;  let  the  book  teadi 
as  much  as  it  can;  and  let  the  teacher  'leach  as 
much  more  as  he  can  without  in  the  least  supersed- 
ing the  industry  that  is  the  first  condition  of  ac^utr- 
ingj  not  only  knowledge j  but  every  object  that  Is 
good,  that  is  sought  wisely,  or  turned  to  good  ao- 
count  in  possession.  This  is  the  function  of  oral 
teaching;  it  is  ''  a  light  to  the  feet,  and  a  lamp 
to  the  pa(h" — the  voice  of  the  guide;  it  is  no  sut 
stitute  for  toil  of  the  learner;  it  only  helps  him^ 
that  he  may  the  more  effectually  hdp  himselt 

AN  ARISTOCRATIC  EAGLE. 


A  writer  in  Silliman's  Journal,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  birds  of  Connecticut,  thus  describes 
an  Eagle,  domesticated  in  his  jard.  It  was 
what  Audubon  calls  the  "  Washington  Eagle." 

^*  This  noble  bird  was  shot  in  New  Canaan, 
in  April,  1821,  and  was  sent  to  me  in  Stratford, 
by  Mr.  J.  SUliman.  He  soon  recovered  from 
his  wound,  and  became  perfectly  domesticate<f. 
I  kept  him  a  while  confined,  but  soon  found  it 
unnecessary,  because,  if  he  leA  my  premises,  b« 
would  return  to  the  stand  at  night.  I  have 
known  him  to  eat  fourteen  birds,  mostly  kinp 
birds,  and  then  he  was  satisfied  (br  a  week*  Ha 
appeared  to  prefer  this  mode  of  living,  aqd  paid, 
no  attention  to  a  daily  supply.  He,  however,  • 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  became  so  mischie- 
vous among  the  young  ducks  of  my  neighbor*, 
that  I  was  oompMled  to  kill  him.  A  sii^le  aj^ 
eedote  of  his  conduct  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
While  he  had  possession  of  my  front  yard,  occu- 
pying the  centre  as  his  stand,  (the  waiksmakiag 
a  semicircle  to  the  door,)  be  would  remain  pep- 
feetly  quiet  if  geniltmeti  or  ladiu  entered ;  hut 
if  a  person  with  tattered  garments,  or  such  per- 
sons as  were  not  accustomed  to  come  in  at  the 
front  door,  entered  the  yard,  it  was  aeCaaHy 
dangerous  for  them,  and  they  could  only  escape 
the  tremendous  grasp  of  his  talons  by  ranninft 
with  their  full  strength  and  shutting  the  gate- 
after  them.  Facts  of  this  kind  often  occurred, 
and  I  was  occasionally  compelled  to  release  from 
his  grasp  such  individuals  as  he  had  taken  eap* 
tive.  With  one  claw  in  the  sward  and  grass,  he- 
would  hold  quietly  any  man  with  the  other. 
My  domestics,  both  male  and  feauae^otWn  M^ 
this  power  of  his  talon  and  grasp.  He  would 
not  allow  their  passing  in  that  yard,  and  long 
acquaintance  did  not  change  his  temper  towards 
them.  If,  howeter,  snch  persons  pused  by  hia 
in  the  adjoining  yard,  to  the  door  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  he  made  no  complaints.  What  ren- 
ders this  truly  remarkable,  was,  he  had  no- 
crattting  to  this  putipose  while  ki  tty  |  '-^ 

and  was  wild  wheAl.rec«ved  him.'' 
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[The  following  admirable  suggestions  are  from 
Potter's  Hand  Book,  and  must  recommend  the 
work  to  ail  iuteresteJ  in  the  subject  of  general 
education.  As  the  precise  object  of  the  book  is 
not  explained  by  its  title,  it  may  be  important  to 
state,  that  it  i#'^  intended  as  a  help  to  individual 
assodatioDs,  school  districts,  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  in  the  selection  of  works  for  reading,  m- 
vestigation,  or  a  professional  study/'  Its  author, 
A.  Potter,  D.  D.,  guarantees,  by  a  reputation 
Ju>»orabl7  earned  and  firmly  established,  the  char- 
acter of  the  work. — Eb.]  / 

1.  Always  have  some  useful  and  pleasant  book 
ready  to  take  up  in  ''odd  ends"  of  time.  A 
^ood part  of  Ufe  will  otherwise  be  wasted .  *  'There 
IS,"  says  Wittenbach,  "  no  business,  no  avoca- 
tion, whatever,  which  will  not  permit  a  man  who 
has  an  inclination  to  give  a  little  time  every  day 
to  the  studies  of  his  youth." 

2.  Be  not  alarmed  because  to  many  books  are 
recommended.  They  are  not  all  to  be  read  at 
once,  nor  in  a  short  time.  "  Some  travellers  " 
says  Bishop  Hall,  "  have  more  shrunk  at  the  map 
than  at  the  way;  between  both,  how  many  stand 
still  with  their  arms  folded." 

3.  Do  not  attempt  to  read  much  or  fast. 
"To  call  hhn  vrell  read  who  reads  many  au- 
thors," says  Shaftebury,  "is  improper."  **  Aon 
r^^t  qucm,  multos  Itbros,"  says  Seneca,  "  sed 
quam.  ti>nus  habeas,"  Bays  Locke,  "This  is  that 
wluch  I  think  great  readers  are  apt  to  be  mista- 
ken in:  those  who  have  read  of  everything,  are 
thought  to  understand  everything  too;  but  it  is 
not  uways  so.  Reading  funtishes  the  mind  only 
with  maierials  of  knowledge:  it  is  thinking  that 
BU^LCS  what  we  re»d  ours.  We  are  of  the  rumi- 
nating kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  our- 
selves with  a  great  load  of  collections;  unless  we 
^Bhivw  them  over  again,  they  will  not  give  as 
strength  and  nourishment." 

A  sitftake  here  is  so  common  and  so  pernicious, 
that  I  add  one  more  authority.  Says  Dugald 
Stewart,  **Nothine,  in  truth,  has  *uch  a  tendency 
to  locolMfi,  not  only  the  powers  of  invention,  but 
Me  int$ll$ciual  posoers  in  gtneral,  as  a  habit 
of  exten^ps  and  various  reading  without  nm- 
AUCTION.  The  activity  and  force  of  mind  are 
gradually  impaired,  in  consequence  of  disuse; 
and  Bot  mnfireqaently  all  our  principles  and  opi^- 
ione  eome  to  be  lost  in  the  infinite  multiplicity 
and  discordanej^  in  our  acquired  ideas.  It  re- 
qaires  courage,  indeed  (as  Helvetius  has  remark- 
ed), to  remain  ignorant  of  those  useless  subjects 
•which  are  generally  valued;  but  it  is  a  courage 
leccseary  to  men  who  either  love  the  truth,  or 
who  aspire  to  establish  a  permanent  reputation." 

4.  Do  not  become  so  iar  enslaved  by  any  sys- 
tem or  course  of  study  as  to  think  it  may  not 
he  altered,  when  alteration  would  eontribute  to 
the  healthy  and  improving  action  of  the  mind. 
These  systems  begin  by  being  our  servants;  the^ 
MBiecimef  end  by  becoming  masters,  and  tyranm- 
fcal  masfeem  they  are. 

6.  Beware,  on  the  other  hand,  of  frequent 
*cA«ng«f  in  your  plnn  of  study.  This  is  the  be- 
jolting  sin  o£  yvmi%  peranns.  "  "^he  man  who 
■WIBlieiV'enfs  Wid,  "  hnt  nStn  hig  getotntien 


to  be  changed  by  the  first  counter-suggestion  or 
a  friend;  who  fluctuates  from  opinion  to  opinion, 
and  from  plan  to  plan,  and  veers  like  a  weather- 
cock to  every  point  of  the  compass  with  every 
breath  of  caprice  that  blows,  can  never  accom- 
plish anything  great  or  useful.  ^  Instead  of  being 
progressive  in  anything,  he  will  be  at  best  sta- 
tionary, and  more  probably  retro^ade  in  all.  It 
is  only  the  man  who  carries  into  his  pursuits  that 
great  quality  which .  Lucan  ascribes  to  Cssar, 
nescia  virtus  stare  loco,  who  first  consults  wise^ 
ly,  then  resolves  firmly,  and  then  executes  his 
purpose  with  inflexible  perseverance,  undismay- 
ed  by  those  petty  difficulties  which  daunt  a  wea- 
ker spirit,  that  can  advance  to  eminence  in  any 
line.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  the 
case  of  a  student.  }J.t  commences  the  study  of 
the  dead  languages;  presently  comes  a  friend, 
who  tells  him  he  is  wasting  his  time,  and  that, 
instead  of  obsolete  words,  he  had  much  better 
employ  himself  in  acquiring  new  ideas.  He 
changes  his  mind  and  sets  to  work  at  the  mathe» 
ma  tics.  Then  comes  another  friend,  who  asks 
him,  with  a  grave  and  sapient  face,  whether  he 
iatends  to  become  a  professor  in  a  colle^;^  be- 
cause, if  he  does  not,  he  is  misemploying  his  time; 
and  that,  for  the  business  of  life,  common  mathe- 
matics is  quite  enough  of  the  mathematics.  He 
throws  up  his  Euclid,  and  addresses  himself  to 
some  other  study,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  again  re- 
linquished on  some  equally  wise  suggestion;  and 
thus  life  is  spent  in  changing  his  plans.  You 
cannot  but  perceive  the  folfy.of  this  course;  and 
the  wor»»l  effect  of  it  is,  the  fixing  on  your  mind 
a  habit  of  indecision,  sufficient  m  itself  to  blaift 
the  fairest  prospects.  No,  take  your  course 
wisely,  but  firmly;  and.  having  taken  it,  hold  up- 
on it  with  heroic  resolution,,  and  the  Alps  an^ 
Pyrenees  will  sink  before  you.  The  whole  em^ 
pire  of  learning  will  be  at  your  feet,  while  those 
who  set  out  with  you,  but  stop  to  change  their 
plans,  are  yet  employed  in  the  very  profitable 
business  of  changing  Uieir  plans.  Let  your  mot- 
to be,  Perseverando  vinces.  Practice  upon  i^ 
and  you  will  be  eonvinced  of  its  value  by  the  dis^ 
tinguished  eminence  to  which  it  will  conduct 
you." 

6.  Bead  always  the  best  and  most  recent 
book  on  the  subject  which  you  wish  to  investir 
gate.  "  You  are  to  remember,"  sayi  Pliny  the 
younger,  "  that  the  most  approved  authors  of 
each  sort  are  to  be  carefuUy  oho«en,  ibr,  as  it 
has  been  well  observed,  though  we  should  read 
much,  we  shouhl  not  read  many  authors." 

7.  Study  tubieete  rather  than  books:  there- 
fore, compare  cuflferent  authors  on  the  same  sub- 
jects; the  statements  of  authors,  with  informa- 
tion collected  from  other  sources;  and  the  condur 
sions  drawn  by  a  writer  with  the  rules  of  sound 
logic.  "Learning,"  says  Feltham,  "falls  far 
short  of  wiadom;  nay,  so  far,  that  you  scarcely 
£nd  a  greater  fool  than  is  sometimes  a  mere  scho^ 
Iar." 

8.  Seek  opportunities  to  write  and  converto 
on  subjects  about  which  you  read.  "  Reading," 
says  Bacon,  "  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a 
ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man."  Anoth- 
er benefit  of  conversation  is  touched  upon  by 
Feltham:  "  Men  commonly  write  moce  formally 
than  ttey  practice.  From  conversing  only  with 
books,  they  fall  into  afifectalion  and  pedantry," 
and  he  might  have  added  into  many  mietakea.. 
"Htidi0»]n«|e  vp  of  the  pieae  and  the  pea.^ 
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which  I  mj*lf  mdabomtlw«lo^ivei«u«agOa 
I  remember  one  eoaneel  there  addreMed  to  jovas 
men,  but,  in  fnct,  of  nniveraal  npplicition.  'I 
call  upon  them,'  said  the  author,  ^to  dart  to  be 
ignorant'  of  many  things;  a  wise  counsel,  and 
jostly  expressed;  for  it  requires  much  eoorage 
to  forsake  popular  paths  of  knowledge,  merelf 
upon  a  conTiation  that  thej  are  not  ftvorable  to 
the  ultimate  ends  of  knowledge.  In  you,  how- 
evar,  that  sort  of  eousage  may  be  presumed; 
but  how  will  yon  '  dare  to  be  ignoraat'  of  maagf 
thincs,  in  oppoution  to  the  cravings  of  your  own 
mind  ?  Simply  thus:  destroy  these  false  craring* 
by  introducing  a  heslthier  state  of  the  organ.  Ji 
good  tchenu  of  itudy  wUl  non  ihaw  Umf  to  ba 
such  by  tkit  oas  t$ttf  that  it  will  exchide  as  pow- 
erfully as  it  will  appropriate;  it  will  be  a  system 
of  repulsion  no  less  than  of  attraction;  once  thcv 
roughly  possessed  and  occupied  bv  the  deep  and 
genial  pleasures  of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit, 
you  will  be  easy  and  indifferent  to  all  others  thai 
had  previously  teased  you  with  transient  eneitA- 
ment. 

To  show  that  these  counsels  are  ndther  no- 
vel nor  frivolous,  the  author  has  enforeed  eack 
one  of  them  by  the  authority  of  some  hoMred 
name. 


ORABfMAR. 


PaACTlCAL  LBSSOKS. 


shall  be  sure  to  be  ridiculous.  Company  and 
oonversatAon  are  the  best  instructers  for  a  nobis 
nature."  ''  An  engagement  and  combatting  of 
wits,"  says  Erasmus,  ^'  does  in  an  eztraordi^ry 
manner  show  the  strength  of  geniuses .  rouses  them 
and  augments  than.  If  you  are  in  aoubt  of  any- 
thing, do  not  be  ashamed  to  ask.  or  if  you  have 
committed  an  error,  be  corrected.'' 

9.  Accustom  yourself  to  refer  whatever  you 
read  to  the  seneral  head  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
trace  it,  if  a  fact,  to  the  principle  it  involves  or  illus- 
trates;  if  a  principle,  to  the  Tacts  which  it  produ- 
ces or  explains.  ''I  may  venture  to  assert,"  says 
Mr.  Starkie,  speaking  of  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  the  remark  is  eqal)v  applicable  to  other  stu- 
dies, '*  that  there  is  nothing  which  more  effectu- 
ally facilitates  the  study  of  the  law  than  the  con- 
stant habit  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  attemp^ 
ing  to  trace  and  reduce  what  he  kams  by  reading 
or  oy  practice  to  its  appropriate  prineipU,  Cases 
apparently  remote,  by  tiiis  means  are  made  to 
illustrate  and  explain  each  other.  Ever^  addi- 
tional acquisition  adds  strength  to  the  principle 
which  it  supports  and  illustrates;  and  thus  Uie 
student  becomes  armed  with  principles  and  con- 
clusions of  important  and  constant  use  in  foren- 
sic warfare,  and  possesses  a  power,  from  the  uni- 
ted support  of  a  principle,  lortifiea  by  a  number 
of  dependant  cases  and  illustrations;  while  the 
desultory,  non-digesting  reader,  the  man  of  indi- 
ces and  abrid^ents,  is  unable  to  bear  in  his 
mind  a  multiplicity  of,  to  him,  unconnected  cases; 
and  could  he  recollect  them,  would  be  unable  to 
make  use  of  them  if  he  failed  to  find  one  exact- 
ly suited  to  his  purpose." 

10.  Endeavor  to  find  opportunities  to  tocyour 
knowledge  and  apply  it  in  practice.  ''They 
proceed  ri^ht  well  in  all  knowledge,"  says  Ba^ 
oon,  *'  which  do  couple  study  with  their  practice, 
and  do  not  first  study  altogether,  and  ttai  pimc- 
tioe  altogether." 

11.  Strive,  by  frequent  reviews,  to  keepjronr 
knowledge  alwayt  at  eowmand.  *'  What  boot- 
cth,"  says  an  <^d  writer,  *'  to  read  much,  which 
is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh;  to  meditate  often, 
which  is  a  burden  to  the  mind;  to  learn  daily, 
with  increase  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  to  seek 
fbr  what  he  hath  kamed,  umA  perhaps,  tiien,  es- 
pecially when  he  hath  most  need  thereof?  With- 
out this,  our  studies  are  but  lost  labor."  "  One 
of  the  profoimdest  and  most  versatile  scholars  in 
Bogland,"  sajs  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  Law  Studies, 
"  has  a  proiigioiia  memory,  which  the  author 
once  told  him  Was  a  magasine  stored  with  wealth 
ftom  every  department  of  knowledge.  '  I  am 
not  surprised  at  it,'  he  added, '  nor  would  you  be, 
or  any  one  that  knew  the  pains  I  have  taken  in 
sttecttng  and  dtpotiting  what  you  call  my 
^wealth.'  I  take  care  always  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  what  I  look  at,  and  if  satisfied  on  that 
^score,  I  most  carefully  stow  it  away.  I  pay,  be- 
sides, frequent  visits  to  my  'magazine,'  and 
keep  an  inventory  of  at  least  every  thing  impor- 
tant, which  I  freqtiently  compare  with  my  stores. 

It  is,  however,  the  iygttmatie  ditpoHtion  and  ar-JI  More  than  this,  vrbatthey  did  understand,  thiyua- 
rangemiot  I  adopt,  which  Hghlens  the  labours  oflfderstood  clmtly ;  and  they  had  associated jAoae  of 
memory.    I  was  oy  no  BMana  resMrkable  for 
memory  when  young;  on  the  oontrary.  I  was 
considered  rather  defective  on  that  aeare.' " 

It.  Dart  to  6e  ignorant  of  many  tMngt,  *<Ia 
a  celebrated  tatife  (the  PwrsuiU  of  LUtrahtn}. 
sack  read  in  ^yyooth,"  says  B»4iia^,  ''and 


Ws  shall  publish  a  series  of  lessons,  gathered 
from  various  sources,  suggestive  of  new  and  aao- 
ful  and  interesting  methods  of  teaching.  Many  «f 
them  will  be  well  adapted  to  oral  lessons  iawhfali 
the  whole  school  may,  in  concert,  profitably  take 
part,  during  the  last  half  hour  ol'each  day « — [Ed. 

The  following  is  an  accouitf  of  an  experioMst 
in  teaching  the  etymolo^ica!  part  of  Sngliih 
Grammar,  made  in  a  district  sehisol  with  a  daas 
of  an  equal  number  of  males  and  females,  bemeta 
the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteea  years ;  but  geattally 
from  twelve  to  sixteen.  Owing  to  the  iatleMMa 
cy  of  the  season,  the  diss  coamed  of  only  aighl 
or  tea  scholars. 

Ten  lessons  wete  given,  of  about  an  hoar  aai 
a  half  each .  and  the  whole  time  devoted  to  tlie 
subject,  including  the  time  occupied  in  ttsidyina 
three  or  four  short  lists  of  wcntls  at  home,  oouUT 
not  have  been  more  than  twen^-fbur  hoars,  Tel 
during  this  abort  poriod,  aearfy  the  virhole  dMi 
acquired  a  thorough  understaodiag  of  the  aalare 
of  an  adjective,  and  the  degrees  A  comparisoa ; 
of  a  noun,  and  its  aender,  number,  and  case ;  or 
pronoans  in  general  :  of  verbs  and  adverbs :  aln 
some  knowledse  or  transitive  and  faMransitiva 
verbs,  of  mood  and  tense,  of  government  aad 
agreement^  and  of  the  nature  of  prepositioaa,  eoa- 
junctions,  inteijtctions,  and  articles.  Th0y  coald 
parse  etymologically,  as  well  as  the  m^joritj  of 
scholars  (even  of  their  ages,)  can,  who  have  ami- 
ed  grammar  three  months  on  the  common  plaa. 


those  paialbl  ideas  with  the  thought  of  Eaglish 
Grammar,  which  are  too  oAsa  iMmd  eoaasctei 
with  it  Enough  at  any  rail  was  doaeloooaviMa 
the  iastradnr  of  what  he  had  long  brilevad| 
if  grammar  aivff  M  sl«4W  ^  Toaag 

th««  it  a  WMar  aadi  Itaa  HMt  M  nf«i 
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to  tpoid  wedn  asd  months  in  eoaunittmg  to 
memory  ond  repeatmi^  definitionB  ani  rnleo  toj 
which  Uicy  ommot  posiibly  attscb  any  meaning. 
That  the  plan  here  detailed  is  the  best,  is  not 
pretended.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  con. 
daeted  in  this  spirit,  and  on  these  general  princi- 
ples, a  more  steady,  rational,  and,  to  the  young 
mind,  a  more  heaUkfui  progress  will  be  made 
than  on  the  oaoal  plan.  Sensible  objects  will  aid 
the  mind  in  stadying  gmmmar  as  well  as  olher 
sciences ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  English  language,  of  making 
children  mitirabli  while  thev  are  studying  this, 
more  than  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  W  hen 
children  have  made  considerable  progress,  books 
may  be  useful ;  but  till  that  time  I  believe  it  bet- 
ter to  pursue  some  plan  like  the  foDowin^ ;  giv- 
ing  each  pupil  nothing  but  a  slate,  pencil,  and 
sponge^  and  directing  him  to  the  book  of  nature. 
Some  time  before  I  commenced  the  following 
comve,  I  had  mentioned  to  my  scholars,  that,  as 
the  school  viras  large,  and  the  people  rather  op- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  grammar  during  the 
day,  if  4hey  would  bring  each  a  slate  and  pencil, 
we  wonld  commence  a  series  of  evening  lessons, 
ia  January,  in  that  branch.  In  Januarv  we  com- 
menced ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  follow- 
ias  course  was  pursued.    The  scholars  having 


taaen  their  seatB|  the  instmcter  proceeded : 

'*  Scholacsy  willyoa  take  your  slates,  pencils, 
9mA  Sponges  V*  They  were  immediately  taken. 
*'  Now  please  to  write  the  name  of  this  thing 
which  I  bold  in  my  hand,  upon  your  slates." 

Some  wrote  ttaff,  otiiers  cmnt.  Either  was 
snfficient  for  my  purpose.  ' '  Now  vou  may  write 
upon  your  dates  the  names  of  all  the  things  you 
can  see  in  this  schooUroom." 

**  There  are  but  ftw  things  in  the  room." 

'*  Well,  yon  may  write  the  names  of  those  few." 

CoBlrary,  however,  to  the  expectation  of  the 

lad  whorcmarkedthat  there  were  but  few  things 

in  the  room,  he  thought  of  more  than  he  cottld 

write  on  one  side  of  his  slate.    Many  of  the 

sdiolars  remarked  that  they  coaU  not  before 

have  believed  that  the  room  contained  so  many 

things.    When  most  of  the  class  had  eztsnded 

their  list  of  names  as  far  as  they  could,  I  mquest- 

ed  them  to  sount  them.    The  number  that  anj 

ifldividnal  had  obtained  is  not  reeoUected,  but  it 

.  wasconsiderableittseveralinstaoces.    They  were 

'  next  requested  to  pronounce  severaDy  the  names 

they  had  written ;  and  afterwards  the  instmcter 

corrected   their  orthography  whefo  eorrections 

were  necessary. 

The  next  lessons  were  the  names  of  flowers, 
trees,  fishes,  trades,  articles  of  household  fumi- 
tore,  Ace. 

*'  What  did  I  first  do  when  J  eame  into  the 
room  this  evening?" 

"  You  asked  us  to  take  our  slates  and  write  the 
name  of  Uie  thing  you  held  in  your  hand." 

"  And  what  did  you  writeT" 
"  Cane." 

**  What  were  you  next  required  to  dot" 
'*To  write  the  names  of  all  the  things  in  th« 
school-room." 
■ "  What  nextl" 


"  Now  you  have  been  present  in  schools  where 
grammar  veas  studied ;  can  any  of  yon  tell  me 
what  a  noun  ist" 

No  one  was  able  to  repeat  the  language  ho  had 
heard  used  in  defining  it. 

"  Well,  all  the  words  which  you  have  written 
down  ibis  evening  are  nouns.  Nouns  are  the- 
names  of  things.  T here  are  many  more  of  them. 
You  have  written  down  the  names  of  a  small 
part  only  of  the  things  which  the  world  contains, 
yet  the  names  of  all  things  in  the  world  are  nouns. 
Now  have  the  goo^iness  to  take  your  spelling- 
books,  and  torn  to    those  easy   sentences  on 

page .    I  will  read  the  fourth  line  from  the 

top  of  the  page.    8.,  which  are  the  nouns  in  that 
sentence!" 

The  answer  was  given  promptly  and  correctly. 
Other  questions  of  the  kind  were  asked  respect- 
ing other  simple  sentences,  to  which  answers  were 
given. 

(T»  b«  continued.] 


(Prom  the  Newburyport  HeraM.] 
LETTXR  TO  A  PRIllART  SCHOOL  TEACHEK. 

My  — :  I  dosed  my  last  letter  with  a 

promise  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  venti- 
lation; a  few  words  will  redeem  this  promise. 
Were  I  able,  you  do  not  wish  me  to  taUc  scien- 
tifically about  the  composition  of  our  atmosphere 
— to  tell  you  how  it  is  made  up  of  *'  oxygen,  ni- 
trogen, and  carbonic  acid  gas^" — and  how  the 
former  of  these  is  the  '*  vital  air;"  a  (resh  sup- 
ply of  it  being  continually  needed  to  support  life. 
You  have  been  in  railroad  cars— on  board  steam- 
(boats— in  *'  market  halls" — in  parlors  where  the 
vrindovirs  ^are  never  opened,  and  the  fumes  of 
breakfast^  dinner  and  supper  axe  condensed  and 
keptf  as  if  on  purpose  to  add  to  the  impurity  of 
the  atmosphere;  von  have  been  also  ia  *'%ui 
diambers" — too  often,  with  all  their  neatness  of 
furniture  and  snow-white  oounterpanes,  thoioorK 
chamben,  because  never  opened  except  to  r^ 
oeive  and  give  nightmare  sleep  to  some  poor  vio- 
tim,  who  woald  willingly  exchange  all  his  glory 
and  privilege  as  an  honored  visitor,  for  a  little  of 
heaven's  mth  air.  You  have  been  in  such  ve- 
hicles and  apartments  enough  to  know  how  es- 
sential to  comfort  and  health  is  a  frequent  change 
of  air.  **  The  immediate  effects  of  breathing 
impure  air,"  says  Afr.  Mann,. in  his  last  AnnoU 
Report,  which  you  must,  and  which  all  good 
people  ought  to,  read  and  ponder, — **  are  lassi- 
tude of  the  whole  system,  incapability  of  con- 
centrated thought,  obtuseness  and  uncertainty  of 
the  senses,  followed  by  dizziness,  faintness,  and, 
if  long  continued,  by  death."  Now.  very  visible 
will  be  some  of  these  effects,  vrith  the  addition 
of  extreme  fractiousness  and  restlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  and  weariness  and  desponden- 
cy on  your  part,  in  your  schoolroom,  unless  you 
take  pains  to  keep  it  well  and  thoroughly  venti- 
lated. If  ^our  apartment  is  not  constructed  so  as 
to  effect  this  object  constantly,  you  must  make, 
as  often  as  once  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  an  ap- 
pai^itus  for  the  purpose;  and  that  apparatus  may 
be  the  simple  process  of  opening  the  doors  and 
v?indovrS|  one  and  all,  till  the   breezes    have 


This  qoestioB  being  answered,  several  other  |  swept  out,  clean  and  entirely,  all '*  pestilential 
questions  were  put,  of  the  same  general  ohaiac- 1 stuff, "  Be  sure  aad  do  this;  evea  if  meanwhile 
ter,  to  yHhkh  appnii^ffiatt  aatwam  were  psompHy  R  yon  are  obliged  to  put  on  doak  and  hood,  or  take 
ptca.  Iftrantokoep  yoonelf  oomfbrtaMe.    It  will  be 
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it;  for  joa  will  find  in  thu  caie,  and  iaa  aoit  im- 
portaBl  lenae,  ''the  farttiest  wa;  raiud  it  the 
BhortMt  wajr  home."  Proper  exercise,  which 
itwll  set  your  own  blood  in  BcliTe  flow^wiU  help 
yoa  waDdeiTallf  to  keep  jonr  leapei  and  eadnie 
f  onr  toil- 
Truly  yoon 

UroriA. 

TRUST  TO  YOURSELF.     ' 


_'  for  yon  to  po  out  of  your  room  occa- 
uonallT  and  return  to  il  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  air;  for  one  may  get  accostomed  to 
bieaUiUtg  a  fobl  atmosphere  so  as  not  to  perceive 
its  fbalness.  I  bave  been  into  schoolrooms,  fall 
•r  bad  air  and  offeasire  in  the  extreme,  and 
found  the  teachers  qoile  anconsdous  that  they 
and  their  scholars  were  inhaling  raonthfols  (xT 
poisMi  every  moment.  Be  careful  aboat  the 
temperature  of  your  room; — let  it' be  neither  a 
fonaee  nor  an  ice-honse;  avoid  sadden  chaagesj 

keep  the  thermometer,  if  yon  have  one  to  keep,  i     ^  ,    .  ■     •  ■,   r     .t.     i  i     .  - 

at  ihont  B0«  to  65».  In  this  connection  I  may  ^""."  a  glononi  pr.ncpU  for  the  indnftn. 
as  well  speak  of  what  wiU  lie  very  near  the  »"  V^  '"^'"S  j'"««« ."'  '>>«  wmmanily  ;  and 
hoart,  and  have  not  a  lilUe  to  do  with  the  Inngs  [  '"..""  Pb'lowpl'J  of  «  "  "o*  nnderslood  ao  well 
and  Mmbe  of  your  scholars.  I  mean  the  recesses.  "•J,' "B'l""  '^: 
Mr.  Mam.  s.y*-.*nd  in  this,  win  most  matters    .^Therew  hardly  My  thing  more 

relating  to  schools,  he  is  a  v^r,  sensible  »i.»,  a    '^«  """"T.  "»'' «"  ""T  ">"  "ipoHe"  ofwho 
vractUal  man,  an  rroiiom<«/  man,  nnderstaid-    8i"lly,  or  at  some  period  of  their  lives    w  _ 
mg  that  wise  economy  which  is  prospecUve,  and    V^^!  """  ."*^"  ""'"^  ^J      .tcnrt(v"-lhat  js, 
ti^  csre  of  the  real  Deasores  of  society,  namely,    ^r  brcoming  bonnd  to  too  great  an 
the  muscle  and  sinews  of  its  members,      •  ■  ■  "  "^^    •"" 


TbU 


Jornish  that  ability  to  labM.  to  Inbor  with  the, 
brain  as  well  at  the  hanrli,  without  which, 
gold  is  no  belter  than  dross,  and  eapilal  an  on. 

Srodnelive  useless  mass  of  dead  matter — Mr, 
[aan  saya,  "  In  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  in  the 
state,  composed  of  children  below  seven  or  eight. 
^ars  of  age,  the  practice  still  prevails  of  allow- . 
ing  but  one  recess  in  the  customary  session  of  I 
ihree  hours,  allhough  every  physiologi 
physician  knows,  that  for  every  forty-five  or  filiy 
minutes'  coalinement  in  the  school-room,  all  child- 
ren, under  those  ages,  should  have  at  leagt  the 
remaining  £rtee a  or  ten  minutes  of  the  hour  for  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air."  Pray  do  not  follow  those 
nine-tenths  to  do  evit;  for,  oot  to  allow  young 
children  to  run  and  romp,  is  as  uanHIura]  as  it 
would  be  to  put  sprightly  kitteos  in  straight  jack- 
ets to  leach  them  demurcness.  At  recess  time, 
look  ont  for  those  disposed  lo  slay  in — those  pale- ' 
faced.  nnrrow-cheEteJ,  feebted- framed  boys,  in., 
clinej  to  continue  bending  over  their  books  or  to  ' 
gather  aroun  1  the  stove— look  out,  I  say,  for 
those,  and  drive  them  forth,  for  they  ate  Ihe  very 
fell  owBlhatiieed  exercise  most,  nnd  most  frequent- 
ly. They  may  be  the  jewels  of  your  school  ni 
scholars,  but  their  brains  are  overactive  nnd  need 
checking.  Every  one  of  their  disproportionate 
mental  efforU  is  indeed  "a  cast  of  the  shuttle' 
>  that  weaves  their  shrouds  f"  Senl  them  oat — | 
lead  them  oW — run  with  them  if  they  will  no 
nu  of  themselves,  ami  you  will  do  them  mor 
good  than  if  you  taught  tbem  the  whole  multipli 
cation  table  in  a  smgle  forenoon.  Generally 
speaking,  the  child  that  cannot  relish  p' 
destined  to  the  imperfect  life  of  a  miserabli 
Udj^or  to  an  early  grave.  , 

Endeavor  to  claMtfy  your  scholars  as  far  and  as 
perfeotly  as  Too  can.  Have  a  system,  in  whid 
recitation  and  study  shall  regularly  alternate,  ani 

ch  pupil  be  always  employed  about  something. 

roid,  if  you  possibly  can,  having  a  single  idlt 
minute  I  let  there  be  «  time  for  everylhing  and, 
everything  in  its  time.     Try  to  get  a  pleasing 


nofll. 


I  would  be  far  from  desiring  to  see  mea  ihnt 
up  their  hearts  against  each  other,  and  etch 
stand,  in  the  panoply  of  his  own  reiolutiont,  de- 
termined against  every  friendly  appeal  whatso- 
ever. It  is  possible,  however,  to  be  not  alti>-  • 
getber  a  churl,  and  yet  to  take  care  le*l  we  be 
tempted  into  nn  exertion  of  benevolence,  dan- 
gerous to  ourselves,  while  it  is  of  little  advan- 
tage to  our  friends.— Cil«aifr4- 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCHIBEBB. 

Wb  hope  that  the  Journal  has  been  so  conduct- 

I,  as  to  secure  the  confidetice  and  interest  of  its 

readers  ;  for  unfortunately  it  can  illy  spare  any 

of  those  fnvJrien's,  who  are  willing  to  give  any- 
thing more  than  barren  good  wishes  for  its  success. 
e  SDtwcriplions  which  doie  with  the  pi«*^t 


•,  will  necessarily  be  discontinued,  unless 
:.l,  as  Ihe  small  sum  chained  makes  Ihe 
'    dependence  on  credit  collections,  worthless. 

We  respectfully  appeal  to  those  who  believe 

'  that  Ihe  more  general  circulation  of  the  Jonrnal 

will  aid  in  promoting  Ihe  heat  inlereels  of  saciely, 

;  to  take  an   Mtive  iuteretl  in  its  behalf.    Th« 

inty  and  town  Snperinleadents,  might,  by  ma- 

I  king  but  a  slight  effort,  so  extend  its  circulation 
IS  to  enable  its  editor  to  increase  its  siie,  improve 
ts  general  appearance,  and  give  mnch  greater 

II  variety  lo  its  conlenU-  Shall  il  not  be  doaeT 
The  next  aamber  open*  a  new  volume;  may  it 

'    open  under  snch  infiuences  as  will  enable  ua  to 

'  !LVl""r*  '"^   realize  our  own  conceptions  oT  what  the  Jonrwil 
^•i.iju».>s   ".  •»  uius,     ..J   .0  gel  a  pleasmg     .... 
variety  in  the  arrangement  of  your  work.    Do    should  be.  . 


chil 


iU^n 


whii 


>rall  theapellin^;  ' 
ove  of  novelty  ir " 
must  be  ofsonii 


I  will  add, 

Dwn  health  ao 
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indied  copies  Tor  uns'rMT, M  W 

B.    "  Poaimaaten  will  forwMd  ailver  na 
IS  bills,  withont  eha^." 
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BTATE  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  8U- 
PEKINTENDENT8. 


Tbx  State  Convention  of  Conntj  Snperinten 
dents  will  meet  at  Rochestsji  on  the  Foum- 
TXxirrH*  day  of  Mat  next. 

We  are  gratified  in  announcing  that  &e  Hon. 
Bamubl  Youko  will  prolmbly  be  present  at  the 
<!onvention. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to  the  friends 
of  education  in  onr  own  and  sister  states ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  anticipate  the  co-operation  of 
many  distinguished  advocates  of  general  and 
sound  education. 

The  town  superintendents  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  attend  and  share  in  the  business  of 
She  Convention.  Could  a  delegation  be  sent 
ftom  each  county,  it  would  give  great  additional 
interest  to  its  proceedings. 

A  general  attendance  is  anticipated. 

Members  of  the  Convention  are  requested  to 
make  their  arrangements  to  be  in  Rochester  on 
Monday  evening,  or  as  early  on  Tuesday  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  Convention  may  have 
at  least  a  fouh  pats'  sxssioh,  and  be  enabled 
carefully  to  mature  its  business. 

The  several  committees  appointed  at  the  Al- 
bany Convention,  to  report  on  the  subjects  then 
allotted  to  them,  arB  respectfully  reminded  of 
their  duties. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  that  the  citizens  of  Ro- 

*  By  reeolmiottt  the  Coorentlon  at  Albany  adjbnmed 
to  meet  at  Rochester  on  the  J^tetnih  diff  ot  May, 
(Wednesday ;)  but  In  order  to  secare  a  longer  session, 
the  time  has  in  this  notice  been  anticipated  one  day, 
and  the  convention  will  therefore  meet  oa  Tneeday  the 
114th,  instead  of  Wednesday. 


Chester,  through  their  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents, have  Courteously  and  cordially  invited 
them  to  partake  of  the    hospitality  of  their 
homes  during  the  session. 
By  order, 
WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  of  Washington, 
£.  J.  SHUMWAT,       "  Essex, 

OFFICIAL. 


8TATB  OF  NEV-TOBK— BECRBTART^  OFHCB. 
DBPABTBCENT  OF  COMMON  80R0OL8. 

FORM  OF  ORDER  AND  RECEIPT  FOR 
PUBLIC  MONEY  ;  RECOMMENDED  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENT. 


This  CznTirxxs,  That  a  District  School  has 
been  taught  by  a  legally  qualified  teadier 

in  district  No.      from  to>  viz, 

months  ^<^7*i  ^o'  which  he  is  entiUed,  bj 

contract  with  us,  to  dollars  and 

cents  of  the  teachers'  money  apportioned  to  tUg 
district,  which  please  pay  to  him  on  this  order. 
Dated  this  bat  or 

To  )     Tnutta 

[o/Diit.  N9. 
Tcwi  8u^t  ) 

RccxnrsD  of  Town  Superin- 

tendent of  the  sum  of  dollars 

eents,  being  the  amount  of  the  above  order 
of  the  Trustees  of  District  No.        for  that  part 
of  the  public  money  belonging  to  said  District. 
SiONXD  DAT  or 

Timcher  of  JHai. 
No, 

STATE  CERTIFICATES 

Or  QuALmcATioHs  as  TxACBxns  or  Comkov 
Schools  have  been  granted  by  the  Strrxnnr- 
TXNDXNT  to  the  following  persons,  in  addition 
to  those  enumerated  in  our  Januarr  number. 

D.  S.  T.  Douglass,. .  •  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  co. 

Rufus  Burr,  ) 

Ezra  M.  Roberts,  I 

p.  Aspinwall,        >  Chemung  eo. 

Augustus  F.  Holt,  I 

John  C.  Curtis.      J 

Edm'd  Knickeroaeker,  Roek  City,  Dntehess  eo. 

William  Monier,. . . . .  Redhodc, . 

Miss  Eliza  North, ....  Amenia, .  • 
«   Phebe  Chase, ..  Stanford,. . 
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Charlet  EmerMnXi  •  •  •  •  Pittsford,  • .  Monroe  co. 
William  D.  AUiee, . . .  Rochester,.  " 

Carmi  C.  Olds, Wheatland,  <' 

Arha  Leonard, Osweeo,.. .  Oswego  co. 

John  Petts, Nichols,. . .  Tioga  co. 

Charles  R.  Cohnm,. .  Owego, ...  " 

Miss  R.  £.  Townsend,  Attict,. . . .  Wyofi'g  co. 
Samuel Sedffwick,....  China, ....  '' 

Charles  J.  Jodd, Warsaw, . .  '' 

Charles  J.  Hull, Castile, ...  ** 

Joseph  Durfee, Covington,.  '' 

Miss  M.  M.  Patterson,  Camhridge,  Wash'tonco. 

William  HaU, "  " 

IHuiiel  M.  TeiiT, ....  Argjle, .... 

JohnC.  SiU, ^^  " 

Earl  Pierce  Wrighl,. .      "  /' 

RBPORTS   OF   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Tbx  State  Saperintendent  w&s  requested  bgr 
resolution  of  the  convention  of  connty  superin- 
tendents, held  at  Albany  in  M^y  last,  to  assign 
an  edncational  topic  to  each  county  oflker,  as 
the  special  sobject  of  his  report.  The  fruit 
of  thit  si^easnre  Is  an  admirable  volume  of  judi- 
cious, earnest,  and  sometimes  eloquent  essays, 
combining  the  experience  of  many  for  the  assist- 
ance of  all,  and  forming  a  rich  treasilry  of  sug- 
gestions, methods  and  warningSy  for  the  wiaer 
management  of  the  schools  of  the  people.   . 

To  diffuse  the  information  thus  collected  and 
•mmged,  is  one  leading  object  of  the  establish- 
aent  of  this  journal.  Its  February  number  car- 
ried the  able  and  cheering  report  of  the  State 
Su|»eriAtendentinto  each  of  the  eleven  thousftnd 
■districtsj^aad  the  etxrent  volume  opens  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  reports  of  the  county  officers, 
which  well  sustain  the  views  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department. 
•  These  extracts  will  be  continued,  on  the  same 
plan,  first  selecting  a  topic  (Vom  some  report  of 
wjiich  it  formiid  the  special  subject,  and  follow- 
ing it  with  the  views  of  other  county  officers, 
so  far  as  they  are  incidentally  expressed.  In 
this  manner  their  various  6icts  and  opinions  wiU 
t>e  eoHeeted,  each  modifying  or  extending  the 
views  of  his  associate,  and  thus  enabling  the 
reader  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  subject  pre- 
sentML  And  if  we  are  able  faithfully  to  pre- 
pare this  synopsis  of  the  reports,  a  much  more 
perfiect  representaticm  of  the  educational  condi- 
tiom  of  the  State  wiH  be  given,  than  if  all  of 
these  bulky  documents  could  be  sent  into  each 
of  its  districts. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 


[Extract  from  tb6  Report  of  Edw.  8.  Sromwat,  Co. 
Saperiatendeot  of  Esmx.] 

"M0SIC."  (said  Martin  Luther,)  <<U  a  fair 
fliit  from  Q^df  and  near  aUiad  to  divinity )  next 
"oTheology,  it  is  to  Music  that  I  give  the  high- 


est place,  and  the  greatest  honor.''    "Whoso- 
hath  skill  in  this  art.  the  same  is  of  a  good  kind, 
fitted  for  all  things." 

When  considenng  the  general  claims  of  vocal 
music  as  an  art,  serviceable  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  socie^,  and  particularly  as  a  valuable 
ntix(li»ry  in  itt  ifivine  services  of  tb(e  sanctuary , 
few,  doubjtless^  woxild  be  disposed  to  dissent  irom 
the  aoove  opmion  of  Luther.  But  he  did  not 
stop  here,  and  dismiss  the  subject ;  for  he  added, 
"We  muet  bv  all  means  maintain  music  iiv 
schools.  A  s<aioolmaster  ought  to  have  skill  in 
music,  otherwise  I  would  not  regard  him." 

It  is  a  gratiiySng  fact  that  this  latter  opinion  is 
also  gaining  favor  in  the  public  mind,  and  that 
the  number  is  daily  in^nreasing  of  those  iHto  sre 
inclined  to  give  vocal  music  a  place  in  the  exer- 
cises of  common  schools. 

The  pro[«fety ,  and  I  may  add,  the  necessity  oC 
its  culUvation,  as  a  branch  of  primary  instrac- 
tion,  has  been,  and  is  being  urg<kl  by  all  who 
have  made  the  experiment,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  have  ^rritten  on  the  subject  of  instruction. 
So  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  judge  of 
the  practicability  of  making  music  a  part  of  the 
exeroisss  of  eefaools,  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  remark  in  the  last  report 
of  the  Superintendent  to  the  legislature,  that 
"  The  iiitrodnotidn  of  music,  as  a  branch  of  el^ 
mentary  instruction  in  our  common  schools,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  which 
have  resulted  from  the  increaaed  attention  which 
is  now  bestowed  upon  the  science  of  educatioa.'' 

Many,  if  not  all.  of  the  moral  and  ohTBical  de. 
formities  of  the  puolie  shool  house  wOl  disappear 
beAire  this  harmonizing  art;  order,  love,  kmd- 
ness,  punctuality,  neatness,  and  decorum  wiH 
follow  as  a  matter  of  dourse.  The  austere  a^ 
repulsive  command  and  threat,  tardily  executea 
and  sullenly  obeyed,  will  be  exciumged  for  the 
mild  hint  or  admonition,  which  is  no  sooner  anti* 
cipated  or  known,  than  cheerfully  obeyed.  A^il 
ideas  of  coercion  will  be  done  away  to  a  ^eat  ex- 
tent, and  kindness  supersede  the  necessity  of  the 
rod. 

To  secure  this  end,  and  to  introduce  the  prac- 
tice of  music  as  soon  as  possible,  let  teacheis  ia 
the  first  pl^ce,  admit  one  unalterable  fact,  ana 
etnnghtwav  work  by  its  light.  That  is,  that  the 
mNaicul  talent  is  a  universal  gift  iVom  God  to 
man;  or  in  other  words,  that  all  the  race  ix 
learn  to  sing  as  well  as  they  can  learn  to  read. 

Children  are  peculiarly  fond  of  singing.    In 
school  of  sixty-five  scholars,  where  music 
occasionally  practised,  there  was  not  a  child, 
from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  who  could  not 
join  in  the  soi}g,  and  sing  in  unison  with  the  moat 
accurate.    There  may,  however,  be  some  excep- 
tions to  thisT  as  to  all  general  rules. 

The  following  general  rules  to  be  observed  in 
teaching,  are  worthy  of  attention.  They  are 
from  the  pen  of  W.  £.  Hickson. 

'*  1st.  1)0  not  speak  of  singing  as  a  difficult 
art,  but  rather  as  a  very  natnral,  agreeable,  and 
necessary  one,  for  which  our  throats,  ears,  and 
hearts  were  designed,  and  which  haa  bed  and 
may  be  easily  learned. 

NoTB.— Of  tbit  oUss  of  works,  1  know  of  none  wWch 
Is  better  calculated  to  •apply-tbe  wants  of  teacbart  hihI 
teholars  generallT,  than  tae  ^'Schsol  8io«ar^or  Vocmg 
Choir tCompaiiUm,''  prepared  by  WUliaia  B. Brailfaary 
and  C.  W.  Saunders,  and  published  bf  Mark  H.  New* 
man,  New- York 
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"  2i.  Htlte  tlM  cxtniK  n  pmikge,  uA  if  ypti 
filttse, «  xewardi  tUowix^  ealy  the  w«l^bettftTed 
OSes  to  jom  it. 

"  8d.  HATe  tbe  txwcite  etrly  afleropeniBg  ^e 
■ehool^  to  tttiaet  tbe  duMren  eailj. 

"  4th.  Use  familiar  lan^age  in  tpeakia£  of  it. 

"5th.  Begin  with  teaching  well  the  most  Impor- 
tamt  parts,  vad  some  simple,  short,  and  a^eea- 
ble  tune,  or  part  of  a  tnae,  with  words.  Smg  it 
over  every  day  until  it  is  known.  Do  not  forget 
tlxat  children  will  want  to  ting  immediately,  and 
not  to  delay  a  week  or  a  month  on  the  rules 
alone. 

'*  6th.  Whenall  can  sing  a  liule^  let  the  teachO' 
aing  a  bass  ox  some  other  part  with  them;  with- 
pnt  tellinc  Uiem  he  is  going  to  interrupt  them. 
They  will  soon  be  able  to  sing  one,  two,  or  three 
parts  themselves. 

<*7tlu  IfthetCM^erfetlsdiffidanfcabonicom^ 
aaieacing,  kt  him  find  cmo  or  aMic  scholars  who 
■iagy  and  tndsi  them  first  alone.  They  will  afitr- 
iviirds  aid  him  in  leading  the  oters.  Or  he  may 
■at  the  chorister  of  the  parish  to  begin  with  a 
iew  lessons. 

"  If  the  pupils  are  taught  to  ting  well,  even  two 
or  three  single  tunes  only,  the  parents  wfll  pro^ 
baUy  be  gratified,  and  attracted  to  the  school, 
mnd  the  exhibitions  may  be  made  BMHre  interest- 
ing." 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  teaches  to  meet  a  few 
of  their  older  scholars  an  evening  or  two,  occa- 
»onaUy»  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  few  well 
selected  tunes  f  Such  meetings,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  much  more  profitable  than  the  noisy 
niMi  nonsensical  spelling  schools,  which  are  oAen 
Indulged  by  teachers.  If  teaehera  would  substi- 
tute  singing,  toffether  with  instmction  in  the 
yrilAcipIes  of  music,  by  the  use  of  the  black  board, 
with  some  good  manual  as  a  guide,  they  would 
afford  more  pleasure,  and  do  a  better  serviea  to 
^e  pupils,  than  by  any  other  nightly  rehearsals 
trhicb  a^  pmctiaed. 

But  there  are  those  who  are  ready  to  look  with 
jealousy  and  distrust  upon  the  proposition  to 
make  music  a  branch  of  common  Mhool  ins^anac- 
tlon;  who  look  upon  it  wltbovt  the  light  of  expe- 
perience,  and  pronounee  il>one  of  the  useless  in- 
Aorations'of  theorists;  a  notion  firoln  dream-land, 
impracticable!  Otheis  apply  the  touchstone  of 
the  uttra-utilitarian  pfailoA>phy,  which  measures 
Hie  v«lue  of  a  thin^  b?  the  standard  of  *'  cash 
payments.''  What  is  the  use?  or  in  the  ok!  dia- 
lect, <<  wOl  it  make  bread  cheaperr'  Indeed,  I 
have  already  met  the  objeetien,  **  We  send  our 
ohildren  to  school  io  learn  to  read^  write,  and  ci- 
pher, not  to  learn  music  or  any  thmg  else  besides 
the  old  fashioned  books."  TMs  example  is  not 
a  common  one,  however.  The  readiest  method 
to  convince  the  objector,  and  perhaps  tbe  most 
satisfactory  one,  would  be  to  mtroduce  him  to  a 
well  reeulated  school,  where  the  children  were 
aDowel  and  taught  to  disturb  the  monotony  of 
routine  by  an  occasional  song,  and  where  his  pre- 
sence would  be  hailed  as  an  occasion  for  them  to 
show  with  what  a  relish  they  walked  Utfether, 
harmonioobly  pursuing  their  allotted  tasks  "  in 
the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightftil  studies.'' 

If  the  objector  bad  not  recognized  it  betbre,  he 
would  there  learn  that  those  children  which  he 
had  regarded  as  so  many  little  vegetating  bodies, 
were  endowed  with  livtag  souls,  and  that  the 
laws  of  spititnal  lifi^  are  aractUre  and  capable 


of  as  rapid  and  as  beautifal  a  dtveWpmtnt|  aa  are 
those  of  organic  life. 

And  furthermore  he  could  not  fail  to  discover 
that  in  no  easier  way,  and  by  no  better  means, 
can  the  sentiments  of  love,  reverence,  patriotiam 
and  philanthropy,  be  kinaled  into  activity,  «nd 
the  foundations  of  an  earnest  and  sincere,  a  pure 
and  lofty  character  be  laid,  than  by  the  appeal 
made  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  cmld,  through 
the  instrnmentality  of  music,  accompanied  by 
words  of  a  cheerfu,  pure^  and  holv  import 

If  such  is  the  impression  which  he  receives, 
let  the  objector  look  forward  into  coming  ana 
not  distant  years,  whea  these  same  joyous  and 
singing  children  shall,  have  passed  beyond  the 
readt  of  schoolmaster,  and  become  enlisted  lathe 
life  battle  of  the  world, and  determine  the  infiu- 
ence  which  this  early  culture  of  the  afifections  or 
moral  sentiments  may  have ;  whether  it  will  i«r- 
ther  or  hindea  the  formation  of  a  noble,  just  and 
generous  choracter,  and  let  him  say  if  ha  can, 
when  the  infiuence  of'thil  early  culture  will 
cease,  and  by  what  process  these  early  and  deeply 
engraven  impressions  can  be  obliterated.  The 
memory  may  forget,  but  the  heart  cannot.  It  ia 
an  old  saying,  that  the  heart  sees  further  than  the 
head;  but  in  our  schools  the  head  sets  the  mast 
leacmng,  while  the  heart  is  left  to  shift  for  itself! 
This  must  be  arrested,  or  the  well  furnished  head 
will  be  brought  into  servitude  by  the  bad  heart. 
Give  the  heart  music  therefore,  and  cast  o^t,  and 
keep  out  the  devil;  for  I  am  supposing  that  music 
wHl  contribute  to  this  end,  by  being  employed  in 
its  highest,  its  purest,  its  unabused  charactev  and 
infiuence. 

It  should  never  be  allowed,  as  the  vehicle  of 
fH volity  or  sensualism ;  but  ever  be  associated 
with  what  is  pure  and  lovely,  and  be  made  to  ex* 
press  what  is  truest  and  deepeat  in  a  nobla 
soul. 

That  music  has  been  abused  and  prostituted  to 
the  basest  of  purposes  ia  most  true,  but  only  when 
its  beaveidy  mission  has  been  forgotten. 

If  it  has  been  made  a  powcnrml  agent  of  evil 
by  its  seduetive  infiuence,  in  the  service  of  vice, 
it  shoukl  be  reasued  l¥om  such,  an  ignoble  ser* 
vice,  and  be  made  to  ftiftl  Its  oHgihal  design  in 
liAingman  from  the  earth  to  iit  and  his  hoine, 
in  Heaven.  It  is  an  ordinance  of  Ood  that  it 
should  be  so  employed,  and  its  highest  office  is 
to  aid  our  adoration  and  express  the  goodness  of 
our  Maket;  and  it  is  chiefly  fbr  its  humanizing 
and  moral  infltenoe,  that  I  would  urge  its  cultK 
votion  in  common  schools. 

It  will  have  other  beneficial  tendencies  which 
shouM  not  be  forgotten,  but  which  cannot  ha 
more  than  hinted  at  in  the  limits  of  this  report. 

As  a  part  of  physical  education,  music  has 
been  pronounced  as  valuable,  ^ince  it  invi^ratea 
tbe  lungs  and  organs  of  speech,  afiords  healthful 
exercise  to  the  chest,  and  proBMtes  eheerfalness 
and  healthfiil  relaxation. 

But  it  II  AirthermOre  valuable  and  worthy  of 
consideration  in  oar  common  schools,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  appeals  to  the  ima- 
gination as  well  as  sentiments.  It  will  quicken, 
the  activity  of  the  inietiect  by  its  disciplinary  ten» 
dency  as  a  science,  as  well  as  furnish  it  with 
images  of  beauty,  and  lead  the  mind  to  thfnk  and 
act  of  itself.  It  will  be  the  means  of  bringing 
into  a  more  general  cire^latlon  the  rare  and  rich 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  lead  the  minds  of  the 
Ihoaaands  of  poor  and  sedudcd  ohUdten  in  our 
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State  to  fonntAins  of  troth,  beatity  and  goodness, 
and  thus  develop  and  foster  a  general  taste  for 
aesthetics. 

Will  not  this  be  desirable  7  and  can  it  not  be  at- 
tained  t  Let  parents  review  the  subject  and  ask 
wherein  they  can  contribute  to  the  great  work  of 
regenerating  their  schools;  how  they  can  best  con- 
tribate  to  raise  the  living  spirit,  in  their  drooping 
formalism !  And  let  teachers  and  school  officers 
stand  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  an  awakening 
public,  with  hearts  add  hands  consecrated  to  the 
noble  work,  and  we  shall  then  have  reason  to 
join  with  them  in  singing  a  song  of  triumph  be- 
ibre  many  years  are  gone. 

[Extract  from  the  Report  of  Ima  PiTontif,  Co.  Soperlo- 
teadeDt  of  Livinfttoa.] 

Musio  has  received  but  little  attention.  The 
want  of  teachers  who  understand  the  science  is 
the  only  reason.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  the  county,  but  \)iree  hundred  and  forty-one  in 
the  summer,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  in 
,  the  winter  schools,  were  taught  to  sin^— enough, 
*  however,  to  show  the  importance  oi'  mtroducmg 
music  as  a  branch  of  education,  into  all  our 
schools.  It  is  an  excellent  means  of  government, 
as  I  have  found;  for  where  there  is  good  singing 
the  whip  is  vei^  rarely  seen.  It  secures  early 
attendance,  and  produces  cheerfulness  and  joy. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  happy  tendency  singing 
has  upon  the  morals  of  children,  and  over  tiieir 
passions.  Every  tendency  to  virtue  seems  to  be 
strengthened,  and  the  chords  of  every  vice  weak- 
ened. * 

"^^■^ 

[Extract  Orom  the  Report  of  ^'h;  Sroits.  Co.  Superin- 
tendent of  New-York.) 

But  I  think  there  is  still  another  preventive  of 

absenteeism  which  can  be  rendered  yet  more 

effective.    I  mean  the  teaching  of  vocal  music 

by  competent  inftmctort,  to  be  employed  where 

it  can  be  oonvemently  done,  and  at  a  reasonable 

expense,  for  that  special  object.    I  am  informed 

that  they  are  pursuing  this  coarse  in  the  common 

.  schools  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  most  happy 

results.     A  few  experiments  in  this  city  and 

State  have  beca  attended  by  like  results;  and  I  am 

happy  to  inform  tou  that  there  is  a  prospect  that 

we  shall  shortly  be  able  to  introduce  mosieal  in- 

stnactioii  into  most,  if  not  aU  of  our  district 

schools.  Whether  I  shaU  be  able  to  pcrsoade  the 

Public  School  Society  to  fall  into  the  measure  is 

uncertain.    But  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it 

would  have  a  ver^  speedy  and  visible  effect  in 

winning  the  affections  of  youth  to  the  achools. 

**  Music,"  says  Martin  Luther,  *'  is  oae  of  the 

fairest  and  most  glorious  gifts  of  God,  to  which 

Satan  is  a  bitter  enemy;  for  it  removes  from  the 

heart  the  weight  of  sorrows,  and  the  fascinatjon 

of  evil  thoughts.    It  is  a  kind  and  gentle  sort  of 

discipline,  which  refines  the  passions  an^  im- 

^oves  the  understanding.    Even  the  dissonanee 

of  unskilful  fiddlers  serves  to  set  off  the  charms 

oi  true  melody,  as  white  is  made  more  conspica- 

0U5  by  the  opposition  of  black.    Those  who  love 

iiiusic,  are  gentle  and  honest  in  their  tempers." 

<<  Lahravsloved  music,"  adds  the  great  refonn- 

er,  ''and  wouU  not  for  a  great  matter  be  with- 

out  the  little  skill  which  I  possess  in  the  art" 

These  opinions  are  substantially  my  own ;  and 

I  would  add,  that  I  never  saw  a  more  universal 

manifestatioB  of  joy  diffused  thioof  h  a  schooly  I 


never  saw  so  many  bright  eyes  sparkle  at  onee 
with  delight,  as  when,  a  few  days  ago,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  to  one  of  our  largest  dis- 
trict schools  [No.  4,  in  the  fourteenth  ward  J  that 
the  trustees  had  agreed  with  me  to  send  theta  a 
music  teacher. 

[Eztiact  from  the  Report  of  Bssa  SmrH,  Co.  Oupailtt» 
ttodeot  of  SehoharieO 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  within  the  pant 
year,  vocal  music  was  taught  by  rote  in  about 
twenty  schools  with  a  happy  en^t.  For  the 
scholars  it  proved  to  be  a  most  delightful  exer- 
cise, making  the  school  house  to  them  the  most 
pleasant  of  places.  It  no  doubt  has  a  powerfbl 
mfluence  in  refining  their  minds,  improving  their 
morab  and  manners,  and  in  rendering  them  sus- 
ceptible of  being  more  easily  governed.  I  ob- 
served that  |(enerally  every  scholar  in  thes6hooU 
took  a  part  m  the  exercise.  In  those  schools  in 
which  siqging  is  practised,  the  scholars  appear 
to  be  more  happ]f  and  to  get  their  lessons  more 
che^^olly  than  .in  other  schools.  That  such, 
effects  are  produced  to  a  greater  or  less  exteat, 
no  rational  person  can  doubt,  aAer  visiting  a 
school  in  which  i^  is  taught  by  a  judicious  teach- 
er. Ought  it  not  theii  to  be  more  generaUy  intro- 
duced? 


FEBflALE  TEACHERS. 


RooHssm,   OOm 


[Extract  from  the  Report  of  H.  E. 

SnpeitetflDdent  of  Monroe.  J 

In  eomplianoe  with  the  duty  assigned  me  bj 
your  order  of  Angast  1, 1  proceed  to  give  you  my 
views  in  regaid  to  the  employment  of  /mo/e 
ieachtr9  in  oar  eonunoa  schools.  If  I  rightly  ap> 
prehend  the  desica  af  the  Department  in  assiga- 
ug  to  the  several  ooua^  saperinttndents  *'  soaie 
one  topic  coaaected  wuh  the  subject  of  ednea- 
tion,"  for  their  special  consideration  in  their  aa- 
nnaJ  reports,  it  docs  not  eoatemplate  an  extended 
dissertation  on  the  particnlar  tc^  assigned,  be- 
ypad  the  resaks  of  their  personal  experience. 
This  opiaioa  is  ia  some  measnre  iaduceid  by  the 
refleetiea.  that,  sa  far  as  th^  present  writer  is 
eoncemea  at  least,  little  or  no  value  can  be  at- 
taehed  to  his  erode  and  theoretic  notions  oa  a 
sabject  which  has  eagaged  the  consideratioa  of 
so  nmay  disttagaishad  aad  able  writers  oa  popo- 
lar  edacatioa. 

Practical  rttuiUf  which  are  really  the  mast 
valnable  features  of  our  reports,  exert  the  great- 
est influence  ia  securiaa  public  confidence  aad 
the  adoption  of  proposed  improvements.  In  aa 
age  of  experisMUts  aad  chimerical  schemes  li|ce 
ti&s,  it  is  ao  wonder  that  people  are  beginning  |o 
regard  vrith  saspicioB,  and  cautiously  to  adopt 
whatever  rests  npon  mere  opinion,  however  re- 
spectable—It  is  wisil  that  it  is  so,  especially  whea 
the  sueeess  or  failure  of  the  experiment  invdvca 
consequences  so  important,  as  it  must  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  the  moral  and  intelkctual  training  of  the 
youth  of  our  land.  Experiments  are  essential  to 
the  origin  of  every  improvement  iv  art,  and  to 
some  extent  in  moral  subjects,  Imt  should  be  re- 
stricted to  a  few  insulated  cases,  until  the  valae 
or  worthlessness  of  their  results  are  ascertained, 
la  harmony  with  my  uniform  course  in  the  dis- 
ehar^  of  my  duties  as  superintendent  of  schools 
ia  thu  cooaQri  it  ahall  be  my  aim,  in  the  brief 
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cosBidttttiim  of  uy  nil^jeet,  to  expreis  bo  opi- 
nions  wlueh  «re  not  sustained  \y  ptrndieal  resiutB 
coming  nader  my  persoaftl  obsenmtion. 

Tke  Um  Is  ycry-^revnleat  that  female  teaeh^ 
en  are  not  eompctent  to  fovtm  most  of  onr  win* 
ter  schools.  This  wonld  readily  be  granted  were 
it  necessary  for  them  to  adopt  the  sprtem  of  gov* 
ernment  heretofore  so  wcBgik  in  vogue,  that  Is, 
one  of  indiscriminate  jUffW/«#i0«  for  all  offences. 
I  would  not  subject  deueate  ftanales  to  the  un- 
pleasant task  and  trial  of  nh  jiieal  strength  inei- 
denr  to  such  a  system.  If  better  Botires  to  obe^ 
dienee  are  presented,  such  as  sel^respeet,  and 
lore  of  approbation,  and  the  incentlTes  which  an 
tutaHgent  pursuit  ot  knowledge  will  inmriaUy 
ibmish  to  the  obserranee  of  ouiet  and  good  order, 
I  can  conceive  of  no  ground  lor  the  apprehension, 
that  females  are  not  as  capable  as  males  to  go- 
vern a  school.  On  the  contraiy ,  I  have  found 
female  teachers  succeeding  admirably  in  the  go^ 
vernment  of  the  same  schools  that  male  teachers 
of  good  qualifications  utterly  failed  to  control. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  independence  Ibstered  bv  our 
free  institutions  which  prcmipts  to  high  andr  no- 
hle  bearing,  but  which,  unguldad  by  intclHgenee, 
and  unchastened  by  the  moral  virtues,  degenob 
rates  into  harshness  of  manners,  and  disregard  of 
all  law  and  authority.  It  is  this  blind  and  un- 
chastened sjHrit  which  develops  itself,  in  the  ro- 
sistance  to  the  legitimi^te  authority  of  the  sehooU 
niai»ter,  on  the  part  of  so  manv  of  the  voung  men 
in  our  schools.  They  entertain  the  fuse  notion, 
that  such  conduct  evinces  a  manly  independence 
which  will  elevate  tikm  in  the  regards  of 'their 
fcUcws.  But  who  eve*  saw  a  voung  man,-  pos- 
ing any  self-respect,  pride  himself  upon  his 
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iccess  in  resistmg  the  anthori^  of  a  kind  and 
4pectable  ftmoU  feodbsr  f    If  any  such  there 
Wj  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  poison  the  mo- 
ral atmosphere  of  a  school  room  by  their  pre- 

One  other  objedioA  to  the  eupleymont  9£  fe- 

iohe  teachers  deserves  a  p«Mii«  remark^  and 

t  uit  isjthe  difficulty  of  their  conforming  in  the 

•inter  season  to  the  almost  universal  custom  of 

t  (xrhan  boarding  in  the  sevuna  Aunilies  of  the 

Mi-ict     It  is  sufficient  in  answer  to  this  to  say, 

'  u  I  snch  custom  is  detrimental  to  the  interests 

cfthe  school,  and  in  no  case  ought  it  to  be  re- 

13d  of  a  teacher.     The  dlstanee  they  may 

^  lef-  to  walk  is  tiie  Itest  ohjootioBable  featare  of 

t '  Hi  system.    It  were  well  if  young  women  gene- 

■^^^  practised  daily  walking  more  than  they  do, 

.    iVspecially  would  it  be  calculated  to  preserve 

\i  alth  and  strengthen  the  phvsieal  and  mea^ 

'  consiitutian  of  those  confined  so  many  houn 

tho  school  room.    The  practice  of  boarding 

4a  house  to  house  interrupts  any  systematic 

trse  of  study  by  the  teachers,  and  oAea  sub* 

rts  them  to  inconveniences  and  diseomforts>  rei^ 

'  ..iiig  their  situation  very  unenviable. 

Bat  1  must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  some 

o^  the  advantages  to  be  gained  Irf  the  more  gene- 

1  <  mploymcnt  of  con^^ent  female  teachers. 

this  branch  of  my  subject^  as  in  what  has 

'.\^d,  I  shall  be  unable  to  present  any  thing 

«tut  can  only  corroboncte  by  my  testimony 

'  MS  «o  often  been  ursed  by  others. 

nst  ill  order  I  win  suggest  the  economy 

'.•r>,  a  consideration  which  we  may  deem 

'  '«•  ronseqaeoce  when  we  are  aware  <rf 

i-jp.  ordinarily  incurred  in  sustaining  a 
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school  being  assigned  as  a  reanon  for  employing 
teachers  of  A  second  or  third  rate  grade,  and  then 
only  eontinning  the  sehool  some  six  or  eight 
months.  The  average  compensation  of  feniala 
teachers  is  now  less  than  han  that  paid  to  male 
teachers.  Were  female  teadMrs  of  a  hifhtr 
grade  of  qnalificatioas  demanded,  they  wouUex* 
poet  and  in  justice  onght  to  be  paid  more  liberal- 
ly than  they  am  at  present;  but  still  they  wonU 
be  content  and  could  well  afford  to  receive  less 
than  is  paid  to  male  teachers  dT  th«  same  attain^ 
meats;  for  the  reason  that  the  customs  of  society 
and  other  circnmstanoes  fcfffaid  their  engaging  in 
many  other  vocations  peculiariy  appropriate  fisr 
the  other  sex,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  tMr 
employment  would  be  eontimMd  throughout  the 
year.  This  permanency  of  employment  of  the 
same  teacher,  let  me  auMUst  also,  wen&M  be  one 
of  die  most  important  advaatafes  resuMng  ttam 
such  a  system.  OiWa  one-half  the  tCrm  fior 
which  a  teacher  is  engaaed  passes  away  before 
the  schdars  become  attached  to  their  teauer,  aai 
femiliar  with  his  peculiar  modes  of  instructioa 
and  system  of  government,  and  before  too,  the 
teacher  is  wdl  acquainted  with  the  various  eap»- 
cities  and  dispositions  of  his  pupils,  all  essential 
to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  labors  o£  tiie 
teacher.  And  soaredy  are  these  advantages  at- 
tained when  the  term  doses  and  n  new  teacher  ia 
employed,  a  stranger  to  the  scholars,  and  who 
most  probably  introduces  new  books  and  medibdi 
of  teaehisg. 

Fermanency  of  employment  farther  secures  a 
devotion  to  the  vocation  of  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion, calculated  alike  to  call  into  exercise  the 
utmost  abilities  of  teachers,  elevate  the  character 
of  the  profession,  and  call  into  its  ranks  those  of 
the  best  talents.  There  are  few  that  engage  in 
the  business  of  teaching  under  the  present  system 
of  change  and  limited  employment,  who  do  not 
re^rd  it  as  a  temporary  business,  to  be  relin- 
quished so  soon  as  an  opportunity  is  presented 
lor  employment  in  one  more  permanent,  and  in 
which  they  will  be  better  remunerated  for  their 
serviccA  And  what  reputable  business,  f  may 
ask,  is  there,  requiring  a  moderate  share  of  lite- 
rary and  scientinc  attainments  which  in  this  res- 
pect, does  not  hold  out  greater  inducements  to 
young  men  qualified  to  be  successful  teachers  ? 
A  correspondent  of  the  Common  School  Journal, 
in  a  recent  number,  says:  ''Kotlong  since,  in  one 
of  the  most  cultivated  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth, I  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  wages 
of  journeymen  shoemakers,  carpenters^  block- 
smiths.  painters,  carriage-makers,  cabmet  and 
piano-forte  makers,  and  some  others.  The  result 
of  this  examination  showed,  that  while  every 
class  of  these  received  more,  some  of  than  re- 
ceived fifty,  and  a  few  one  hundred  per  cent 
more  than  was  paid  to  any  of  the  teachers  of  the 
district  schools  in  the  same  town.  If  then  we , 
pay  less  for  teaching  than  for  painting  or  shoe- 
making,  and  give  only  temporary  employment, 
we  cannot  expect  that  men  of  the  best  talent,  the 
greatest  sagacity,  the  highest  hopes,  will  leave 
those  callings  to  go  into  schools,  or  will  be  will- 
ing to  prepare  themselves  with  the  expectation 
of  being  idle  daring  most  of  the  year.  But  if  we 
offer  women  the  wages  we  now  pay  men,  we 
hold  out  to  them  hiuher  inducements  than  is  offer- 
ed by  any  other  calling,  and  we  shall  therefore 
have  our  ^oioe  of  all  the  female  talent  and 
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ranniiGT  uceool  journjx, 


gythativtobehiBed;  aadthn  we  mty  engage 
the  fisBt  rate  women  to  dd  the  woric  wlMoh  we 
toe  often  entrust  t»  second  and  third  rats  men.'' 

fireat  value  is  jostlj  attached  is  the  cohiTa- 
tioA  of  habits  oCneataess,  and  whale¥«r  pertains 
to  .good  manners,  in  childhood)  the¥«reAondn*> 
cive  to  healthy  refine  the  mind,  and  secure  for 
thdb'  possessors  the  respect  aad  associstion  of 
thMe  who  will  exnrcise  over  them  a  virtuous  < 
and  moral  influenoe;  I  hare  found  more  atSantion 
paid  to  the  cnltiration  of  these  habits  by  the  fe^ 
male  teachers  of  this  county » than  by  the  malei 
and  such  I  presume  is  general^  the  case,  every 
where. 

I  am  not  so  enlhusiastio  in  urging  the  employ* 
meaft  of  fe^oale  teaehers  as  to  be  unwitting  to  ad- 
mit tiiat  there  an  diffimiUics  to  be  encountered 
in:  the  systemt  I^he  okoeetions,  however,  are 
owbalanced  in  my  judgment,  by  the  peculiar, 
adhintagte  to  be  gunisdi  and  what  may  be  grants 
ed.  as  teaabla  arguments  against  the  anteariof 
employment  of  females,  are  inapplicable  to  a 
system  which  only  oontemplales  their  marsgeac* 
rid  enmloyment,  retaining  male  teachsrs  at  the 
head  of  our  large  city  and  village  schools,  where 
thfay  oaa  be  retained  thrauxhout  the  year;  and  in 
aU  cases  where  the  scho<rt  is  sufficiently  nnsse- 
reus,  and  the  district  able  to  main  tarn  a  schealof 
two  or  more  departments,  it  may  be  well  to  hare 
a  male  teacher  as  principal* 

While  I  have  aimed  to  present  all  the  more 
Important  facts  and  arguments  on  the  subject,  I 
am  aware  that  I  have  omitted  many  thinga, 
whioh,  from  their  beings  so  universally  conceded^ 
m  from  my  want  of  personal  knowledge  qf  their 
value.  I  have  deemed  unnecessary  or  inexpedient 
to  emoodv  in  my  report.  I  ought  not,  however, 
to  omit  altogether  in  its  proper  place,  one  other 
objection  that  I  have  heard  to  the  system  fre- 
quently raised,  which  is,  that  when  young  ladies 
have  acquired  some  practical  experience  in  teach- 
ing, and  are  thus  qualified  to  be  most  useful  in 
our  schools,  they  will  get  married.  This  is  so, 
and  it  is  vain  to  remonstrate  against  it  We 
must  in.such  cases  console  ourselves  with  the  re- 
flection, that  what  we  lose  in  the  practieat  expe- 
rience of  those  who  are  thus  drawn  from  the 
work^  we  make  up  in  the  greater  zeal  and  tmr- 
gjf  of  the  younger  and  less  experienced  who  take 
their  places. 

In  view  of  the  whole  aubject,  aided  by  the  ex- 
perience and  observation  which  the  supervision, 
of  the  schools  in  this  county  for  the  past  two 
years  has  afiforded  me,  t  am  satisfied  that  if  well 
qualified  female  teachers  were  employed  by  the 
year  in  four-fifUis  or  even  seven-eighthi  of  our 
common  schools,  it  would  be  a  wise  and  beneficial 
reform,  diminishing  very  much  the  ex])ease  of 
sustaining  our  schools,  and  calculated  to  improve 
them  in  every  important  and  valuable  feature. 

It  may  be  prober  for  me,  in  conclusion,  to  add 
that  the  schools  in  this  county,  generally,  were 
as  well,  if  not  better  conducted,  during  Uie  past 
summer  than  any  preceding  tmn,  summer  or 
winter,  since  my  first  appointment  as  superinten- 
dent. More  districts  are  now  employing  teachers 
by  the  y^i  nnd  more  females  are  now  engaged 
in  teaching  than  in  any  previous  winter. 

[Bztraet  from  the  Report  of  D.  tfcFAaLAiis  aad  R.  S. 
HoMUToit,  Co.  8ap*u  of  Delawan.] 
It  will  also  be  pereeived  that  a  much  laiger 
proportion  of  the  teaehers  in  the  suaaer  season 


are femalea.  .  This,  we-thiiritr is asit ahonU bt« 
A  faxge  propoetion  of  the  ehUdren  who.  attend 
the  summer  sehaola  arc  quitis  young,  and  as  it 
seems  to  be  udiuennUy  admitted  that  femM^ 
are  peeuliaiiy  fitted  for  moulding  Aha  infant^nind, 
the  cnstom  of  employing  them  to  teath  the  sum- 
me«  sehDolavoold  seem  to  be  difftstpd  bv  sound 
wisdom:,  and. we  balieir«  it  wookl  be  wnU  for  so- 
ciety, it  the  intti  nsjua  of  children  undpr  ten  or 
twelve  f^ers  ef  age  was  exclusively  assigned  to 
them.  !roimflrly,adee^ro9lidprcottdieefipainst 
the  employmail  of  ftmale  teachers  existed  in  thin 
county,  but  this  is  now  rapidly  yielding  to  more 
enHgktened  views.  Many  of  our  winter  schoohs 
are  nerw  taught  hy  females;  and .  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say^  that  in  some  instaneea  they  are  decid* 
edly  the  best  eondncied. 

.[Extract  fraia  the  Report  of  E.  CosuvfcK  and  8-  Ufim^ 
tT05|  Co.  Saperiateadent  of  Oaeida.j 

The  proportion  of  female  teachers  is  evidently 
increaaing  in  this  county,  and  it  is  perhaos  a 
matlsr  of  congratulation  that  such  is  the  fact. 
From  the  experience  which  we  have  had  in  the 
schools  in  this  county,  we^have  no,  hasitation  ia. 
saying,  that  fall  one* half  of  the  winter  sohoola 
ought  be  sueceesfully  taught  by  females,  while 
of  the  summer  schools  very  few  are  to  be  found 
in  wiiieh  it  is  ibtnd  neessary  t^  CHiploy  malt 
teaehers. 
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We  have  drawn  freely  from  this  admirable  re- 
port, but  our  readers  wiH  rather  complain  that 
anything  has  been  omitted,  than  that  so  mudt 
space  is  given  io  its  important  topics;  we  shall, 
however,  return  to  it  again  and  again,  until  all 
its  storea  of  weaHk  are  ekhausted. 

Mr.  Mann,has  but  recently  returned  finom  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  th  e  schools  of  Europe,  and 
his  report  gives  lo  his  eountrymen,  counsels  and 
warnings  of  surpassing  vahie,  drawn  fVom  an  in- 
telligent and  carefol  investigation  of  the  leading 
continental  sehool  ajr^tens. 
'  We  need  «ay  nothing  more  in  eommendation  of 
this  document,  than  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  exalted 
reputation  long  since  won  by  this  great  champion 
of  universal  education. 

Whatever  may  be  the  especial  object  of  the 
American  citizen  in  going  abroad,  still,  if  his 
mind  is  imbued  witii  the  true  spirit  of  the  iastitu- 
tions  of  his  country,  he  cannot  fail,  in  travelling 
thton^h  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  to  fiul 
matoial  for  the  most  profound  and  solemn  reflee- 
tion.  There  is  no  earthly  subject,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, of  higher  intrinsic  dianity  aaid  interest  thf^i^ 
a  ootttemplation  of  the  dilurent  fom^  into  which 
humanity  has  been  shaped  by  difl^erent  institu- 
tions. This  interest  deepens,  when  wecompam 
our  own  condition  with  the  oontemporaneous  con- 
dition oi  other  great  fkmilies  of  nmnkio  I.  Trac- 
ing back,  by  the  light  of  history  and  philanthro- 
py, *these  respective  conditions  to  their  caosea,  in 
some  periJDd  of  antiqaity  more  or  less  remote,  wu 
hehold  tha  head-sprii^Eiof  thoaa  influences  whidi 
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-laTe.bc«a  fmvgJU^mt  by^oertain  ogeoeict)  act 
ing  Chtough  long  pediMb  of  time^  but  we  ar6 
biirogbt  iato  MunednUe  tcrnHmd  and  we  commane 
ms  it  were,  fkae  to  face,  with  Ibeee  great  princi- 
pfee  whicb.bear  tbe  folare  dealiMes  of  mankind 


as 


gvnm  eveh  ^arersity  to  the  ebafieter  andj  leaves  wboUy  iNU9iMbed  Die  tide  of  pom^e, 
tiwlMeiQf  different  ^wtioM  of  the  xace.    Weare   boiVMUeaaeefieiaiigaBd  wroii^.    In  the  Europe  of 
fafod  not  cmly  ta  aee  the  grand  reeulte  which  { the   nineteemh    centarr,  incomputable    wealth 

flows  from  the  bounty  oif  heaven,  during  the  re- 
volving seasons  of  the  year,  end  is  elabonOed 
from  the  earth  by  the  ceaseless  toil  of  millions  of 
men ; — that  wealth  which  is  wrought  out  by  hu- 
man labor  and  ingenuity,  in  conjunction  with  the 
in  their  bosom.  Whatever  new  is.  whether  of  great  agencies  of  nature-^fire,  water,  wind  and 
weal  or  woe,  is  the  e£rect<»f  causes  tnat  have  pre.  steam,— «nd  whose  aggsega^  are  amply  suffi- 
•jciated ;  in  like  manfter,  whatever  is  to  be,  whe- 1  oient  to  give  comfort  and  competence  to  every  hu 

thcr  of  glory  or  of  debasement,  will  result  from "--'- —     -^ -*- >- ^ -_j  .1- 

OBuses  put  in  operatioa  by  ourselves  or  others. 
The  past  is  a  unit,  fixed,  isrevocable,  about  which 


J. 


there  is  no  longer  either  option  or  alteraative 
but  the  fature  presents  itself  to  us  as  an  infinite 
of  possibilities.  For  the  great  purposes  of  duty 
SUM  happiness,  to»merrow  is  in  the  control  of  the 
weakest  of  men  ;  but  yesterday  is  beyond  the  do% 
nunion  of  the  mightiest  prince  or  potentate , — it 
is  no  longer  ehan^eable  by  human  or  divine  pow- 
er. The  future,  then,  is  our  field  of  action  ;  the 
past  is  only  valaableas  furnishing  lights  by  which 
that  fieU  catt  be  more  successfully  entered  and 
caltivated.  For  this  purpose,  we  study  the  histo- 
ry of  porticnlar  parts  of  the  globe,  of  particular 
portions  of  our  race,**-of  Europe,  for  instance,— 
Ibr  the  last  thousand  years;  we  learn  what  man- 
ner of  men  have  borne  sway ;  we  discern  the  mo- 
tives  by  which  they  have  been  actuated ;  we  study 
the  laws  they  have  made,  and  the  institutions 
tbsry  have  established  for  shaping  and  moulding 
ihiir  nnfiormed  future.  We  go  to  Europe,  or  by 
otkar  means,  weexaoune  and  investigate  the  pre- 
MBt  social,  iatelleetual  and  mcoml  condition  of  its 
people ;  and  here  we  have  the  product— the  grand 
result,  of  men,  motives,  laws,  institutions,  all 
gathered  and  cancentrated  into  one  point,  which 
wt  can  now  see,  just  a*  we  see  the  fabric  which 
cones  from  a  piece  of  cMapUcated  machinery, 
when  the  iMt  revolution  of  the  last  wheel  rolls  it 
iaio  oor  hands  for  inspection. 

And  what  is  this  resnlt?  Ina  world  which  God 
hmM  ereotedon  such  yonnciples  of  wisdom  andbe- 
aerolenoey  that  nothuig  is  wanting,  save  a  lcnowl« 
odge  of  his  COM  mends  nnd  an  obedience  to  them^ 
to  make  every  htmian  being  fupremely  happy,— 
what  attionnt  of  that  knowledge  is  possessed, 
what  degree  of  that  happiness  is  enjoyed  ?  It  is 
mo  ade<|nate  representntion  of  the  fkcl  to  saw,  that 
aot  oae>halfof  the  adult  population  of  Europe 
ean  read  or  write  in  nnj  mteUigible  manner,— 
and-  hence  are  shut  oiU  iross  knowledge  of  all  his- 
tocy;  sacred  and  proiane,  and  all  contemporary 
crvents:^ — ^that  not  one» third  are  comfortably  hous- 
ed, or  fed  or  clothed,  according  to  the  very  low- 
est standard  of  comfort  amongst  the  laboring  class- 
•.OS  in  this  country;— that  not  one  individual  in  five 
hnndred  has  an^  voice  in  the  enactment  of  the 
laws  that  bind  him,  or  in  the  choice  of  the  rulers 
who  dispose  of  his  property,  liberty  and  life ; — 
aai  that,  excepting  in  a  few  narrow  and  incon- 
aidcraUe  spots,  the  inalienabie  right  of  freedom 
in  religioD,  and  liberty  to  worship  God  according 
to  ^e  dictates  of  conscience,  is  not  recognized  or 
kaowB  y'-'Hiay,  that  the  claim  of  any  such  liberty 
la  tauMced  and  spumed  at,  and  its  advocates 
pnnished,  not  only  by  a  denial  of  the  right  itself, 
hut  by  the  deprivation  of  all  human  rights  what- 
oiBsr  ^--aU  these  facts,  deeply  as  they  affect  bu- 
. wan  Mfptneesy  greatly  as  they  derogate  from  hu- 
-  wmk  dignitj,  present  no  living  picture  of  Europe, 
^itAov  osiista    Att  this  is  Mgafina  onlj  i  it 


man  being,  a^  lae  joys  of  home  and  the  sacred 
influences  of  the  domestic  circle  to  every  family, 
— that  wealth,  by  force  of  unjust  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, is  filched  from  the.  producer,  and  gather- 
ed into  vast  masses,  to  give  power,  and  luxury, 
and  aggrandizement  to  a  few.  Of  production^ 
there  is  no  end  ;  of  dUtribniionj  there  is  no  be- 
ginning. Nine  hlmdred  and  ninety-nine  children 
of  the  same  common  father,  suffer  from  destitu- 
tion, that  the  thousandth  may  revel  in  superfluities. 
A  thousand  cottages  shrink  into  meanness  and 
want,  to  swell  the  dimensions  of  a  single  palace. 
The  tables  of  a  thousand  families  of  the  indus- 
trious poor  waste  away  into  drought  and  barren- 
ness, that  one  board  may  be  laden  with  surfeits. 
As  yet^  the  great  truth  has  scarcely  dawned  upon 
the  mind  of  theorist  or  speculator, — that  the  po- 
litical application  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done 
by,  is,  to  give  to  every  man  entire  equality  before 
the  law,  and  then  to  leave  bis  fortunes  and  his 
success  to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions.  , 

That  there  must  be  goifemors  or  rulers  where 
there  are  comm^inities  of  men,  is  so  self-evident 
a  truth,  that  it  is  denied  only  by  the  insane.  Tet 
under  this  pretext,  n  few  individuals  or  families 
have  usurped  and  maintain  dominion  over  almost 
two  hundred  millions  of  men.  That  a  nation  must 
possess  the  means  of  defending  itself  against  ag- 
gressors, or  submit  to  be  vanquished,  despoiled 
and  curved,  has  been  equally  obvious.  Yet  un- 
der pretence  of  dosag  thif,  niCval  and  military  ar- 
maments are  kept  up^  at  incalculable  expense, 
and  men  are  converted  into  the  soulless  machinery 
.  of  war,  far  more  to  uphold  thrones,  and  to  subju- 
gate all  independence  of  thought  and  action,  at 
home,  than  to  repel  assaults  from  abroad.  Re- 
l^ion  is  the  first  necessity  of  the  soul  $  but  because 
every  human  being,  though  he  were  heir  to  all 
the  glories  and  prolusions  of  the  universe,  nmst 
still  be  a  vrandarer  and  an  outcast,  until  ne  can 
ffnd  a  supreme  father  and  God,  in  whom  to  con- 
fide—because of  this  instinctive  outreaching  of 
the  soul  towards  some  Almighty  power, — craitv 
and  cmel  men  have  come  in^  and  have  set  up  idols 
and  ftilse  gods  for  its  worship ;  and  then,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  favorites  and  ministers  of  Onmipo- 
tence.  have  dispensed  the  awful  retributionik  of 
etenuty  against  all  questioners  of  their  authority, 
and  brandished  every  weapon  in  the  armory  of 
heaven,  not  merely  for  the  slightest  offences 
against  themselves,  but  for  the  noblest  deeds  of 
duty  towards  God,  and  of  benevolence  towards 
men.  Hence,  throughout  wide  regions  of  country, 
man  is  no  longer  man.  Formed  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker,  the  last  vestiges  of  that  image  are 
nearly  obliterated.  He  no  longer  breathes  that 
breath  of  independent  and  conscious  life  that  first 
animated  his  frame,  and  made  him  a  living  soul. 
The  heavenly  spark  of  intelligence  is  trodden  out 
firom  his  bosom.  In  soa^e  countries  which  I  have 
visited,  there  are  whole  classes  of  men  and  wo- 
^men,   whose   oiaani;v^on  is  changing,   whose 
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whole  fbrm,  featoret.  cowileiiaiiee,  ezfratioa, 
are  fo  debMed  wmd  onitiied  by  wuit  and  fear 
and  ignoraiice  and  taperstition,  tiiat  the  natura- 
list would  almost  donbt  where,  amon^  living  races 
of  animals,  to  class  them.  Under  goremments 
where  superstition,  and  ignorance  hare  borne 
most  Bway,  the  altered  aspect  of  humanity  is  as- 
similating to  that  of  the  brute ;  but  where  resist- 
less power  has  been  trampling,  for  centuries,  up- 
on a  sterner  nature  and  a  stronger  will,  the  like- 
ness of  the  once  human  face  is  approximating  to 
that  of  a  fiend.  In  certain  districts  of  large  cities, 
— ^those  of  London,  Mandiester,  Olasgow,  for 
instance, — such  are  the  influences  that  surround 
children  from  the  day  they  are  brought  into  thie 
world,  and  such  the  fatal  education  of  dreum- 
stances  and  example  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
that  we  may  say  they  are  bpm,  in  order  to  be 
Imprisoned,  transported  or  nung,  with  as  exaat 
and  literal  truth  as  we  can  say,  that  corn  is  grown 
to  be  eaten. 

Not  in  a  single  generation  could  either  the  cru- 
elties of  the  oppressor,  or  the  sufferings  of  his  vic- 
tim, have  effected  these  physical  and  mental  trans- 
formations. It  has  taken  ages  and  centuries  of 
wrongs  to  bend  the  body  into  abjectness,  to  dwarf 
the  stature ,  to  extinguish  the  light  of  the  eye,  and 
to  incorporate  into  body  and  soul,  the  air  and 
movements  of  a  sltve.  And  the  weight  and  full- 
ness of  the  curse  j«  this,  that  it  will  require  other 
ages  and  eenturies  to  efface  these  brands  of  de- 
gradation,— ^to  re-edify  the  frame,  to  rekindle  in 
the  eye  the  quenched  beam  of  intelligence,  to  re- 
store height  and  amplitude  to  the  shnmken  Inrow, 
and  to  reduce  the  over- grown  propensities  of  the 
animal  nature  within  a  manageable  compass. 
Not  onlv  is  a  new  spirit  to  be  created,  but  a  new 
ph^rsical  apparatus  through  which  it  can  work. 
This  is  the  worst,— 4he  scorpion  sting,  in  the  lash 
of  despotism.  There  is  a  moral  and  a  physical 
entailment,  as  wdl  as  a  civil.  Posterity  is  curs- 
ed in  the  debasement  inflicted  upon  its  aneestors. 
In  many  parts  of  Europe,  tiie  laws  both  of  the  ma- 
terial and  of  the  moral  nature,  have  been  so  lone 
outraged,  that  neither  the  third  nor  the  fourth 
generation  will  outlive  the  iniquities  done  t0  their 
fathers. 

Aeain,  the  population  of  a  country  may  be  so 
dtvioed  into  the  extremes  of  hish  and  low,  and 
each  of  these  extremes  may  have  diverged  so  wide- 
Iv  from  a  medium,  or  standard  of  nature,  that 
there  are  none,  or  but  a  very  small  intermediate 
body,  or  middle  dass  of  men,  left  in  the  nation. 
The  high,  from  hixOry  and  its  enervations,  will 
have  but  small  families,  and  will  be  able  to  rear 
but  few  of  the  children  that  are  bom  to  them. 

The  intermediate  class,  whom  affluence  has  not 
corrupted,  nor  ignorance  blinded  to  the  perception 
of  consequences,  will  be  too  few  in  number,  and 
too  cautious  about  contracting  those  matrimonial 
alliances  which  they  cannot  reputably  and  com- 
fortably sustain,  to  contribute  largely  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  species.  But  the  low,  the  aban- 
'  doned,  the  heedless,  those  whom  no  foresight  or 
apprehension  of  consequences,  can  restrain, — 
these,  obedient  to  appetite  and  passion,  will  be 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  next  generation. 
And  no  truth  can  be  more  certain  than  this : — 
that  after  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  vicious,  have 
fallen  below  a  certainpoint  of  degradation,  they 
become  an  increasing  fund  of  pauperism  and  vice, 
—a  pauper-engenderioghive,  a  vital, self  enlarg- 
ing,reprodnetiTe  mass  angnoraaceaM  crime.  And 


thus,  flrempamtloehikl,  theneewaf  go0 
generating  la  body  «adaa«l,  and  eastiBgoi^  »». 
after  another,  the  lineameali  and  peopertua  of 
humanity,  until  the  human  ftdes  away  and  it  loat 
in  the  brutal,  or  demoniac  nature.  While  the 
vidous  have  pecuniary  means,  they  have  a  ehqice 
of  vices  in  whidi  they  c%n  indulge ;  but  thoit^ 
stripped  of  means  to  the  last  farthing,  their  abil^ 
ity  to  be  vidous,  and  all  the  fatal  consequeneea 
to  society  of  that  vidoussess,  stiU  remain.  Nay. 
it  b  then  that  their  vices  becoiie  most  virulent  sma 
fatal.  However  housdess  or  homeless,  however 
diseased  or  beggarly,  a  wretch  who  is  govenMd 
only  by  his  instincto  may  be,  marriage  is  still  open 
to  him ;  or,  so  far  as  the  ceiidition  and  character 
of  the  next  generation  are  concerned,  the  same 
consequences  may  happen  without  nmiriage. 
This  also,  the  statesman  and  the  moralist  should 
heed,  that  however  adverse  to  the  welfare  of  hu- 
man sodety  may  be  the  dreumstances  under  whidi 
a  fore-doomed  class  of  children  are  born,  yet  tiie 
doctrine  of  the  sanedty  of  human  life  prolecta 
their  existence.  Public  hospitals,  private  chari- 
ties, step  in  and  tescue  them  from  the  hand  of 
death.  Hence  they  swarm  into  life  by  myriads, 
and  crowd  upwards  into  the  ranks  of  society.  But 
in  sodety,  there  are  no  vacant  places  to  receive 
them,  nor  unclaimed  bread  few  their  sustenance. 
Though  uninstructed  in  the  arta  of  industry, 
though  wholly  untaught  in  the  rcstrainta  and  the 
obligations  of  duty,  still  the  great  prknallawof 
self>preservation  works  in  their  blood  as  vigor- 
ottsly  as  in  the  blood  of  kings.  It  urges  them  on 
to  procure  the  means  erfyatiflcation ;  but,  having 
no  resources  in  labor  or  m  frugality,  they  betake 
themselves  to  fraud,  violence,  incMdiansmt  and 
the  destruction  of  human  life,  as  naturally  as  an 
honest  man  engages  in  an  honest  mapkapumu 
Such,  literally,  is  the  present  oonditioaof  large 
portions  of  the  human  race  in  some  oeuntBes  of 
Europe.  In  wide  rural  distrieis,^itt  moral 
jungles,  hidden  from  public  view  within  there- 
cesses  of  great  dties,  those  who  are  next  lo  be 
bom,  and  to  come  upon  the  stage  of  aetiea,  wilt 
come^ffiy  fo  one,  from  ^e  lowest ohtars  of  the 
people, — Slowest  in  intellect  and  morals  and  in  the 
qualities  of  pmdenee,  foreaigfat,  judgment,  tem- 
perance ;  lowest  in  health  and  vigor,  and '  im 
all  elementa  of  a  good  mental  and  physieatorgan- 
ixation ;  strong  only  in  the  fieroe  strength  of  the 
animal  nature,  and  in  the  absence  ctf  aU  reason 
and  consdence  to  restrain  ito  ferocity.  Of  sndi 
stock  and  lineage  must  the  n^ct  generation  be.  In 
the  mean  time,  while  these  oahumties  are  ileee> 
loping  and  nmturing,  a  few  individuals,— econe 
of  whom  have  a  deep  stake  in  sodety,  others, 
moved  by  nobler  considerations  of  boievolence 
and  religion,  are  striving  to  discover  or  devise 
the  means  for  warding  off  these  impending  dan- 
gers. Some  look  for  relief  in  a  change  of  admin- 
istration, and  in  the  change  of  policy  it  will  insure. 
With  others,  compulsory  emigration  is  a  remedv. 
— a  remedy  by  which  a  portion  of  the  houeeheU 
is  to  be  expeUed  from  the  pateraal  mansion  by 
the  terrors  of  starvation.  There  are  still  others 
who  think  that  the  redundant  poputation  ahoold 
be  reduced  to  the  existing  means  of  snbsiateaae ; 
and  thev  hint  darkly  at  pestilence  and  famine,  as 
agents  for  sweeping  away  the  suplus  poor,'-'-«e 
famishing  sailors  upon  a  wreck  hint  darkly  at  the 
casting  of  lota.  Bmaller  in  numbers  than  aa^of 
the  preceding,  is  that  dass  who  see  and  kaim^ 
that  while  tktptoUieeavieseftheee  mi^ftm 
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iuMeped  to  exist,  «)l  the  above  Bchemes,  though 
executed  to  their  fullest  extent,  can  only  bepaSi- 
atlvee  of  the  pain,  and  not  remedies  for  the  dis- 
esse ; — ^who  see  and  know,  how  falladous  and  nu- 
gatorjr  all  such  measures  must  be  towards  the  re- 
craation  of  national  character,  to  ifirards  the  laying 
anew  of  the  social  foundations  of  strength  and 
purity.  They  see  and  know,  that  no  external 
appliances  can  restore  soundness  to  a  fabric, 
where  the  dry-rot  of  corruption  has  penetrated 
to  the  innermost  fibres  of  its  structure.  The  on- 
ly remedy, — this  side  of  miracles, — which  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  clear  vision  of  this  class,  is  in 
a  laborious  process  of  renovation,  in  a  thorough 
physical,  mental,  spiritual  culture  of  the  rising 
generation,  reaching  to  its  depths,  extending  to 
Its  circumference,  sustained  by  the  power  and  re> 
sources  of  the  government^  and  carried  forwlrd 
irrespective  of  party  and  of  denomination.  But  a 
combination  of  vested  interests  has  hitherto  cut 
off  this  resoiu-ce,  and  hence  they  stand,  appalled 
and  aghast,  like  one  who  finds  too  late  that  he  is 
in  the  path  of  the  descending  avdanche.  Under 
circumstances  so  adverse  to  the  well-being  of 
large  portions  of  the  race,  the  best  that  even  hope 
dares  to  whisper,  is,  that  in  the  course  of  long 
periods  yet  to  come,  the  degraded  progeny  of  a 
degraded  parentage  may  at  length  be  reclaimed, 
may  be  uplifted  to  the  level  whence  their  fearful 
descent  began.  But  if  this  restoration  is  ever 
effected,  it  can  only  be  by  such  almost  superhu- 
man exertions  as  will  overcome  the  momentum 
they  have  acquired  in  the  fall,  and  by  vast  ex- 
pencfitures  and  sacrifices  corresponding  to  the  de- 
relicfions  of  former  times. 

It  was  from  a  condition  of  society  like  this,— 
or  from  one,  where  principles  and  agencies  were 
at  work  tending  to  produce  a  condition  of  society 
like  this, — that  our  ancestors  fled.  Thjsy  cape 
here,  as  to  a  newly-formed  world.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  colonization  of  New- England  was  like 
a  new  creation  of  the  race.  History  cannot  deny 
that  the  founders  of  that  colony  had  faults.  In- 
deed, the  almost  incredible  fact,  that  as  soon  as 
they  escaped  from  persecution,  they  became  per- 
seeutoTB  themselves ; — ^that  while  the  wounds 
were  still  unhealed  which  the  iron  fetters  of  op- 
pression had  made  in  their  souls,  they  began  to 
forge  fetters  for  the  souls  of  others,— this  fact 
wonid  seem  mysterious  and  inexplicable,  did  we 
not  see  in  it  so  vivid  an  illustration  of  the  esta- 
blished order  of  nature  and  providence,  signalizing 
to  the  world  the  power  of  a  vicious  education  over 
▼irtaous  men ; — exemplifying  the  ^ect  of  tyranni- 
cal Institutions  upon  human  character,  by  an  in- 
stance so  conspicuous  and  flagrant,  that  it  should 
be  remembered  to  the  end  of  nme,  and  should  for- 
ever supersede  the  necessity  of  another  warning. 
But)  on  the  other  hand,  history  must  concede  to 
the  founders  of  this  colony  the  possession  of  ex- 
alted, tkr-shining,  immortal  virtues.  Not  the  least 
among  the  blessings  which  ihtj  brought,  were 
health  and  a  robustness  of  constitution,  tnat  no 
luxury  had  enervated,  or  vicious  indulgences  ever 
corrupted.  In  all  that  company,  there  was  not 
a  drop  of  blood  which  had  been  tainted  by  vice, 
not  an  act  of  life  that  had  been  stained  by  crime. 
AirivtBf  here  at  a  period  when  winter  had  con- 
verted the  land  into  one  broad  desert,  the  mclem- 
eacy  of  the  season  and  the  extremity  of  their  toils 
sweptaway  an  the  less  heathful  and  vigorous, 
and  left  not  man  nor  woman,  save  those  whose 
hndy^uid  pvwerftil- ft«mct,  tke  ptrih  of  the 


ocean,  and  the  wintry  rigors  of  the  clime,  and  the 
privations  of  a  houseless  and  provisionless  coast, 
'had  assailed  in  vain.  In  physical  enerey  and 
hardihood,  such  were  the  progenitors  pf  New-  • 
£ngland.  It  was  said  above,  that  this  settlement 
of  our  country  resembled,  in  some  respects,  the 
creation  anew  of  the  race ;  but  had  Adam  and 
Eve  been  created  under  circumstances  so  adverse 
to  life,  we  cannot  suppose  they  would  have  sur- 
vived thk  day  on  which  they  were  animated.  Yet 
these  men  and  women  were  the  first  parents,  the 
Adam  and  Eve  of  our  Republic.  Mighty  as  were 
their  bodies,  their  spirits  were  mightier  still. 
Some  of  the  former  did  yield  to  privation,  and 
peril,  and  disease  ;  but  in  that  whole  company, 
not  a  heart  ever  relented.  Staunch,  undaunted, 
invincible,  they  held  fast  to  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  dictated  of  conscience  and  the  oracles  of 
God  ;  and  in  the  great  moral  epic  which  celebrates 
the  story  of  their  trials  and  their  triumphs,  the 
word  **  apostate,"  is  nowhere  written. 

This  transference  of  the  fortunes  of  our  race 
from  the  Old  to  the  New  World,  was  a  gain  to 
humanity  of  at  least  a  thousand  years  ; — I  mean,  ^ 
if  all  the  great  and  good  men  of  Europe,  from  the 
22d  of  December,  1620,  had  united  their  energies 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human  family, 
and  had  encountered  no  hostility,  either  from  ci- 
vil or  religious  despotism,  it  would  have  taken  ten 
centuries  to  bring  the  institutions  and  the  popu* 
lation  of  Europe,  to  a  point  where  the  great  ex- 
periment of  improving  the  condition  of  the  race, 
by  means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
culture,  could  be  as  ikvorably  commenced  as  it  was 
commenced  on  the  dav  when  the  Pilgrims  first  set 
foot  upon  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  What  mighty  ob- 
structions and  hindrance  to  human  progress  did 
they  leave  behind  them!  What  dynasties  of  power- 
ful men^  and  the  more  firmly-seated  djmasties  of 
false  opinions!  But  in  the  world  to  which  they 
came,  there  were  no  classes  upheld  by  law  in  feu- 
dal privilege  and  prerogative.  There  were  no  laws 
ofhereditary  descent  upholdineone  class  in  opm- 
laace  and  power,  irrespective  ofmerit  or  vigor;  and 
degrading  other  classes  to  perpetual  indigence  and 
servility ,without  demerit  or  imbecility.  Here  was 
no  cramped  territory  whose  resources  were  insuffi- 
cient to  nimish  a  healthfhl  competence  to  all ;  nor 
any  crowded  population,  stru^ling  so  earnestly  to 
supply  their  cravings  for  daily  necessities,  that 
all  the  nobler  wants  of  the  soul  were  silenced  by 
the  clamor  of  the  appetites.  No  predatory  barons 
had  conquered  the  whole  land,  and  monopolized 
it,  and,  by  a  course  of  legislation  as  iniquitous 
as  the  original  robbery  itself,  had  predestined  its 
descent  in  the  line  of  particular  families,  through 
an  coming  time,  so  that  not  ont  inkundrsds  of  all 
who  should  be  bom  into  the  state,  oonld  own  a 
rood  of  ground,  which  he  might  till  for  subsis> 
fence  while  living,  or  beneath  which  he  could 
have  a  riaht  of  burial  when  dead.* 

Our  Pflgrim  Fathers  also  possessed  intelli- 
gence,-^not  merely  common  learning,  and  infor- 
mation on  common  affairs, — ^but  most  of  them 
were  men  of  accomplished  education,  conversant 
with  the  world's  history,  profoundly  thoughtful, 
and  as  well  qualified  as  any  equally  numerous  com- 
munity that  had  ever  existed,  to  discuss  the 
deepest  questions  of  State  or  Cnurch,  of  time  or 

*Tbe  popnlatloa  of  Bag  bod  b  16,SOO,000.  The  n«m- 
faer  of  laod-boMert  In  liKu  is  tttlmaied  bf  the  Badieate 
at  S0,00q,  and  by  the  Tories  at  M,000.  A  mean  of  98,000 
wonU  #rt  one  laad-ewner  to  IB4  aon-land-owBers. 
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eternity.  Hence  we  are  not  the  descendants  of 
an  ignorant  horde,  or  pauper  colony,  driven  out 
from  the  parent  country  in  ^uest  of  food,  and 
leaving  all  metropolitan  art,  intelligence  and  re- 
finement behind  them.  Besides,  almost  coeval 
with  th^  settlement  of  the  colony,  they  founded 
a  college,  and  established  common  schools.  In 
the  first  clearings  of  the  forest,  by  the  side  of  the 
first  dwellings  which  they  erected  for  a  shelter, 
t^ey  built  the  schoolhouse ;  and  of  the  produce 
of  the  first  crops  planted  for  their  precarious  sub- 
sistence, they  apportioned  a  share  for  the  main- 
tenance of  teachers  and  professors.  This  they 
did|  that  the  altar-lights  of  knowledge  and  piety 
which  (hey  had  here  4indled,  might  never  go 
ont.  This  they  did,  hoping  that  each  generation 
would  feed  the  flame  to  illumine  the  path  of  its 
successors, — ^a  flame  which  should  not  be  suflfer- 
e4  to  expire,  but  should  shine  on  forever  to  en- 
lighten and  gladden  every  soul  that  should  here 
be  called  into  existence. 

I  repeat,  that  the  transference  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  race  to  the  New- World,  under  such  au- 
spices, was  a  gain  to  humanity  of  at  least  a 
thousand  years.  By  that  removal,  we  were  at 
once  placed  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles 
from  any  spot  where  the  Inquisition  had  ever  tor- 
tured, or  the  fagot  of  persecution  had  ever  blaz- 
ed. By  that  removal,  the  chains  of  feudalism 
were  shaken  off".  The  fals^e  principle  of  artifi- 
cial orders  and  castes  in  society,  was  annulled. 
The  monopolies  of  chartered  companies  and 
guilds,  were  abolished.  Proscriptions  by  men 
Who  knew  but  one  thing,  of  all  knowledge  they 
did  not  themselves  possess,  no  longer  bound  the 
free  soul  in  its  q^uent  of  truth.  Rapacious  hordes 
of  vicious  and  impoverished  classes  no  longer 
prowled  through  society,  jjlundering  its  Wealth 
and  jeoparding  the  life  of  its  members.  There 
were  no  besotted  races,  occupying  the  vanishing 
point  of  humanity,  to  be  reclaimed.  A  free,  un- 
bounded career  for  the  development  of  the  facul- 
ties, and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  happiness. 
Was  opened  for  all.  Ample  and  open  as  was  the 
territory  around  them,  their  spiritual  domain  was 
more  ample  and  open  still.  On  the  earth  there 
was  no  arbitrary  power  to  forbid  the  establish- 
ment of  righteous  and  humane  institutions  and 
laws  ;  and,  as  they  looked  upward,  the  air  was 
not  filled  with  demon  shapes  of  superstition  and 
fear,  interdicting  their  access  to  heaven.  Oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  discard  whatever  old  errors 
should  remaia ;  and  to  adopt  whatever  ntfw  truths, 
either  the  course  of  nature  or  the  providence  of 
God  might  reveal.  "VVhatever  of  degeneracy  was 
to  come  upon  themselves  or  upon  their  descend- 
ants in  later  times,  was  to  come, — not  from  he^ 
rcditary  transmission,  not  from  nature  or  neces- 
sity,— but  from  the  culpable  dereliction  or  allow- 
ance of  themselves  or  their  posterity. 

Surely,  never  were  the  circumstancesof  a  na- 
tion's birth  so  propitious  to  all  that  is  pure  in  mo- 
tive, and  great  in  achievement,  and  redundant  in 
the  means  of  universal  happiness,  Never  before 
was  a  land  so  consecrated  to  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue.  Never  were  children  and  childrea's  children 
80  dedicated  to  God  and  to  humanity,  as  in  those 
forest-solitudes,— that  temple  of  the  wide  earth 
and  the  overarching  heavens,  girt  round  with  the 
terrors  of  ocean  and  wilderaom,  afar  from  tke 
pomp  of  cathedral  and  court,  in  the  presence  on- 
lyofthe  conadoufl  spirits  of  the  creatures  who 


made,  and  of  the  Creator  who  accepted  their 
vows, — we,  their  descendants,  were  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  human  freedom,  to  duty,  to  justice, 
to  charity,  to  intelligence,  to  religion,  by  those 
holy  men. 

It  is  in  no  boastfVd  or  vain- glorious  spirit  that  I 
refer  to  this  heroic  period  of  our  country's  histo- 
ry.   It  is  in  no  invidious  mood  that  I  contrast  the 
leading  features  of  our  civil  polity  and  our  sodal 
condition,  with  those  of  the  trans- Atlantic  natinns 
of  Christendom.    Rather  must  I  confess  that  the 
contemplation  of  these  historic  events,  brings 
more  humiliation  than  pride.    It  demands  of  us, 
whether  we  have  retained  our  vantage-ground  of 
a  thousand  years.    It  forces  upon  the  conscience 
the  solemn  question,  whether  we  have  been  faith- 
M  to  duty.    Stevrards  of  a  more  precious  treas- 
ure than  was  ever  before  committed  to  mortal 
hands,  are  we  prepared  to  exhibit  our  lives  and 
our  history  as  the  record  of  our  stewardship?  On 
the  contrary,  do  we  not  rather  cling  to  the  trust, 
and   vaunt  the  confidence  wherewith  we  have 
been    honored,    without  inquiring  whether  the 
value  of  the  deposit  is  not  daily  diminishing  in 
our  hands  ?    Subtract  the  superiority  which,  un- 
der our  more  propitious  circumstances,  we  ought 
to  possess,  how  much  will  remain  as  the  aliment 
of  pride  ?    It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say,  that  we 
are  exempt  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  masses, 
and  fVom  the  corruptions  of  the  courts,  of  other 
lands.    With  our  institutions  and  resources,  these 
should  have  been  incommunicable  evils,-y«vils, 
which  it  would  have  been  alike  unmeritorious  to 
avoid,  and  unpardonable  to  permit.    It  is  no  jus- 
■  tification  for  us,  to  adduce  the  vast,  the  unexain- 
pled  increase  of  our  population.     The  question  it 
notj  how  many  millions  we  have,   but  what  are 
their  character,  conduct,  and  attributes?    We  can 
claim  neither  reward  nor  approval  for  the  exu- 
berance of  our  natural  resources,  or  the  ma^nifi- 
oence  of  our  civil  power.    The  true  inquiry  is,  in 
what  manner  that  power  has  been  used, — how 
have  those  resources  been  expended?  they  were 
convertible  into  universal  elevation  and  happi- 
ness,— have  they  been  so  converted?    Neither  a 
righteous  posterity  nor  a  righteous  heaven  will 
adjudicate  upon  our  innocence  or  guilt,  en  the 
same  principles  or  according  to  the  same  stand- 
ards, as  those  by  which  other  nations  shall  be 
judged.    A  necessity  for  defence  convicts  us  of 
delinquenc^r ; — for,  had  our  deeds  corresponded 
with  our  privileges,  had  duty  equalled  opportu- 
nity, we  should  have  stood  as  a  shining  mark  and 
exemplar  before  the  world, — visible  as  an  iup 
scription  written  in  stars  upon  the  blue  arch  of  the 
firmanent.    The  question  is  not  whether  we  have 
ruled  others,  but  whether  we  have  ruled  ourselves. 
The  accusations  which  we  must  answer  before 
the  impartial  tribunals  of  earth  and  heaven,  are 
such  as  these  : — ^Have  we,  by  self-denial,  by  ab- 
stinence from  pernicious  luxuries,  by  beneficent 
labor,  by  obedience  to  the  physical  and  organic 
laws  of  our  nature,  retained  that  measure  ofheaJth 
and  longevity  to  which,  but  for  our  own  acts  of 
disinherison,  we  had  been  rightful  heirs  ?  Where 
temptations  are  few,  vice  should  be  so  rare  as  to 
become  monstrous  ;  where  art  and  nature  laviih 
wealth,  a  pauper  should  be  a  prodigy  j— but  have 
we  prevented  the  srowth  of  vice  and  P*^**??*; 
amongst  us,  by  seeaing  out  every  abandons chjj*- 
within  our  borders,  as  the  good  shepherd  sews 
aAer  the  lambs  lost irom  his  flock;  and  by  tram* 
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jingjill  to  liabits  of  industry,  frugftUty,  teaper- 
^aee.  and  an  exemplary  life  ?  Have  we  remem* 
berea  tliat,  kC  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  vote 
whea  he  becomes  a  man,  then  the  right  of  every 
child  to  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  shall 
4iualify  him  to  votC)  is  a  thousand  times  as  strong? 
Have  the  more  fortunate  classes  amohgst  us, — 
the  men  of  greater  wealth,  of  superior  knowledge, 
of  more  commanding  influence, — have  they  peri- 
odioUly  arrested  their  own  onward  nuu'ch  of  im- 
provement, and  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  sent 
back  guides  and  succors  to  bring  up  the  rear  qf 
^ao€i$ty  f  Have  we  insulated  ourselves,  as  by  a 
wall  of  fire,  from  the  corruptions  and  follies  en- 
soodered  in  European  courts,  and  practised  only 
by  those  who  ablbor  the  name  of  Republic  ?  Have 
we  caused  the  light  of  our  institutions  so  to  shine 
before  the  world,  that  the  advocates  of  liberty  in 
JtU  parts  of  the  earth  can  boldly  point  to  our  frame 
of  government^  as  the  model  of  those  which  are 
yet  to  bless  mankind?  ;Can  we  answer  these 
ij^uestions  as  the  myriad  suflferers  under  oppres- 
sion, in  other  lands,  would  have  us  answer  them? 
If  not,  then  we  have  not  done  to  others  as  we 
would  that  others,  were  circumstances  reversed, 
should  do  umto  us. 

In  the  mines  of  Siberia,  at  Olmutz,  at  Spiel* 
berg) — in  all  the  dungeons  of  the  OM  World, 
where  the  strong  champions  of  freedom  are  now 
pining  in  captivity  beneath  the  remorseless  power 
of  the  tyraat, — the  morning  suurdoes  not  send  a 
glimmering  ray  into  their  cells,  nor  does  night 
draw  a  thicker  veil  of  darkness  between  them  and 
the  world,  but  the  lone  prisoner  lifts  his  iron- la- 
den anns  to  heaven  in  pray^»  that  we,  the  de« 
positaries  of  freedom  and  of  human  hopes,  may  be 
mhhfulto  our  sacred  truflt ; — v^le,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pensioned  advocates  of  despotism,  stfemd 
wiUi  Hsteniig  ear,  to  catch  thefirstsound  of  law^ 
leM  viidence  that  is  waAed  from  our  shores,  to 
note  the  first  breach  of  faith  or  aet  of  perfidy 
amoiq^st  us,  and  to  convert  them  into  arguments 
against  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  There  is 
aot  a  ahoat  sent  up  by  an  insane  mob,  on  this 
aide  of  the  Atlantic^  but  itis  echoed  by  a  thons- 
and  presses  and  by  ten  thousand  toagnes,  along 
«very  mountain  and  valley  on  the  other.  There 
ianota  conflagration  kindledhereby  theruthless 
hand  of  violenee,  but  its  flame  glatesover  all  Eu- 
rope, from  horizon  to  zenith .  On  each  occurrence 
of  a  flagitious  scene,  whether  it  be  an  act  of  tur- 
bulence and  devastation,  or  a  deed  of  perfidy  or 
breach  of  faith,  monarehs  point  them  outas  fruits 
of  the  growth  and  omens  of  the  fate  of  Republics, 
Mid  claim  for  themselves  and  their  heirs  afnrther 
exttesion  of  the  lease  of  despotism. 

The  experience  of  the  ages  that  are  past,  the 
hopes  of  &e  ages  that  are  yet  to  come,  unite 
their  voices  in  an  appeal  to  us, — they  implore  us 
to  think  more  of  the  character  of  our  people  than 
of  its  numbers  ,*  to  look  upon  our  vast  natural 
resources,  not  as  tempters  to  ostentation  and  pride, 
but  as  means  to  be  converted  by  the  refinin|c  ^' 
cfaemy  of  education,  into  mental  and  spiritual 
treasures  \  they  supplicate  us  to  seek  for  what- 
ever complacency  or  self-satisfaction  we  are  dis- 
posed  to  indulge,  not  in  the  extent  of  our  territory, 
or  in  the  products  of  our  soil,  but  in  the  expan- 
Atfti  and  perpetuation  of  the  means  of  hxonan  hap- 
pinesk )  tbcy  beseech  us  to  exchange  the  luxuries 
^senseforithe  Joys  ofcharity.  and  thus  give  to  the 
woiid  the  esatople  of  a  nanon,  whose  wisdom 


ihcreaset  with  its  prosperitjr,  and  whose  virtnev 
are  equal  to  its  power.  For  these  ends,  thijf 
eajpin  upon  us  a  more  earnest,  a  more  universal, 
a  more  religious  devotion  of  our  exertioni  and 
resources,  to  the  culture  of  the  youthful  mhid  and 
heart^of  the  nation .  Their  gathered  votpes  assert 
the  eternal  truth,  that,  Ik  a  Republic,  Iokor- 
ANcs  IS  A  CaiMS ;  and  that  ParvATX  iMMonr 
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MODE  OF  TEACHING  THE  DEAF  AND 

DUMB  TO  SPEAK,  BY  THE  UTTERANCE 

OF  ARTICULATE  SOUNDS. 


Extract  f^om  tha  last  report  of  Hoaxes  Mahit. 

An  uninstructed  deaf  and'  dumb  child  nitist 
arrive  at  a  considerable  age  before  he  would  be 
conscious  of  the  fact  of  breathing, — that  is,  be- 
fore his  mind  would  propose  to  itself,  as  a  dis- 
tinct idea,  that  he  actually  inhales  and  exhales 
air.  Having  no  ear,  it  would  be  still  later  be* 
fore  he  would  recogiiize  any  distinction  between 
such  inhalations  and  expulsions  of  the  air  as 
would  be  accompanied  by  sound,  and  such  as 
would  not.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  in^ 
struction  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child,  is  to  make 
him  conscious  of  these  facts.  To  give  him'  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  breathes,  the 
teacher,  seating  himself  exactly  opposite  to  the 
light,  takes  the  pupil  upon  his  lap  or  betweeii 
his  knees,  so  that  the  pupil's  eye  shall  be  on  a. 
level  with  his  own,  and  so  that  thev  can  look 
each  other  directl^r  in  the  face.  The  teacher 
now  takes  the  pupil's  right  hand  in  his  lef^.  and 
the  pupil's  leA  hand  in  his  riffht.  He  places 
one  of  the  pupil's  hands  inunedlately  before  his 
own  lips,  and  breathes  upon  it.  He  th^ 
brin^  the  pupil's  other  hand  into  the  same  po- 
sition before  his  (the  pupil's)  lips^  and,  through 
the  faculty  of  imitation,  leads  him  to  breathe 
upon  that,  just  as  his  first  hand  had  been 
breathed  upon  by  the  teacher.  This  exercise  is 
varied  indefinitely  as  to  stress  or  intensity  of 
breathing  ;  and  the  lessons  are  repeated  again:' 
and  again,  if  necessary,  u^til,  in  each  case,  the 
feeling  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  air  firom  the 
pupil's  mouth  on  the  back  of  one  hand,  becomes 
identical  with  the  feeling  on  the  back  of  the 
other  hand,  caused  by  the  expulsion  of  air  fh)m 
the  teacher's  mouth.  Sometimes  a  little  play 
mingles  with  the  instruction  ;  and  a  light  ob- 
ject, as  a  feather  or  a  bit  of  paper,  is  blown  by 
the  breath. 

Another  accompaniment  of  simple  breathing- 
is  the  expansion  and  subsidence  of  the  chest,  as 
the  air  is  alternately  drawn  into  it  and  expeUed 
from  it.  To  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with 
this  fact,  one  of  his  hands  is  held  before  the 
teacher's  mouth,  as  above  described,  while  the 
other  is  laid  closely  upon  his  breast.  The  pupil 
readily  perceives  the  falling  motion  of  the  chest 
when  the  air  is  emitted  from  the  UmM^  and  the 
rising  motion  when  it  is  inhaled.  His  hands 
are  then  transferred  to  his  own  mouth  and 
chest,  where  the  same  acts,  performed  by  him- 
self, produce  corresponding  motions  and  sensa. 
tions.  These  processes  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
tinued for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  ao- 
cording  to  the  aptitnde  of  the  scholar. 

The  next  step  is  to  teach  the/srt  tif  tafundif 
and  ftelreflfect  orvahi^-  For  this  pttrpose^ « 
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tliird  person  ihimld  be  present^  standing  with 
the  back  towards  the  teacher  and  pnpiL  The 
teacher  and  pnpil  being  placed  as  before,  and 
the  teacher  holding  the  back  of  one  of  the  pn- 
pil's  hands  before  his  (the  teacher's)  month,  and 

S lacing  the  other  upon  his  breast;  breathes  as 
efbre.  The  only  effect  of  this  is  the  mere 
physical  sensations  produced  upon  the  pupil's 
hands.  But  now  the  teacher  speaks  with  a  loud 
yoice,  and  the  person  present  turns  round  to  an- 
swer. The  same  effect  would  be  produced  by 
calling  upon  a  dog  or  other  domestic  animal. 
Here  the  pupil  perceives  an  entire  new  state  of 
facts.  The  speaking  is  accompanied  by  a  new 
position  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  by  a 
^eatly  increased  action  of  the  chest ;  and  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  movement  or  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  third  person.  The  pu- 
pil's hands  are  then  transferred  to  his  own 
mouth  and  chest,  and  he  is  led  to  shape  his  or- 
gans of  speech  in  imitation  of  the  teacher's,'  and 
to  make  those  strong  emissions  of  breath  which 

S reduce  sound.  When  this  sound  has  been  pro- 
need  by  the  pupil,  both  the  teacher  and  the 
third  person  intimate,  by  their  attention  and 
their  approval,  that  a  new  thing  has  been  done  : 
and  from  that  moment,  the  peculiar  effort  and 
the  vibrations,  necessary  to  the  utterance  of 
sounds,  are  new  facts  added  to  the  pupil's  store 
of  knowledge. 

These  exercises  having  been  pursued  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  the  teacher  begins  to 
instruct  in  the  elementary  sounds.  The  letter 
h  is  the  first  taught,  being  only  a  hard  breath- 
ing, and  therefore  forming  the  connecting  link 
between  simple  breathing  and  the  utterance  of 
the  vowel  sounds. 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  teacher  most  be  a 
perfect  master  of  the  various  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  positions  into  which  all  the 
Tocal  organs  must  be  brought  in  order  to  enun- 
ciate them.  All  the  combined  and  diversified 
motions  and  positions  of  lips,  teeth,  tongue, 
uvula,  glottis,  windpipe,  and  so  forth,  must  be 
iCb  famuiar  to  him  as  the  position  of  keys  or 
chords  to  the  performer  on  tne  most  complicated 
musical  instrument.  For  this  purpose^  all  the 
sounds  of  the  lan^age, — and  of  course  all  the 
motions  and  positions  of  the  organs  necessary  to 
produce  them, — are  reduced  to  a  regular  series 
or  gradation.  The  variations  requisite  for  the 
Towel  sounds  are  formed  into  a  regular  sequence, 
and  a  large  table  is  prepared  in  which  the  con- 
sonant sounds  are  arranged  in  a  scientific  order. 
To  indicate  the  difference  between  a  long  and  a 
short  sound,  a  long  sound  is  uttered,  accompa- 
nied by  a  slow  motion  of  the  hand,  and  then  a 
short  sound  of  the  same  vowel,  accompanied  by 
a  quick  motion. 

As  the  pupil  has  no  ear,  he  canuQt,  strictly 
speaking,  be  said  to  learn  so^ds  ;  he  only 
learns  motions  and  vibrations,  the  former  by  the 
eye,  the  latter  by  the  touch.  The  parties  being 
seated  as  I  have  before  described,  so  that  the 
light  shines  full  upon  the  teacher's  tace,  one  of 
the  pupil's  hands  is  placed  upon  the  teacher's 
throat,  while  he  is  required  at  the  same  time  to 
look  steadfastly  at  the  teacher's  mouth.  The 
simplest  sound  of  the  vowel  a  is  now  uttered 
and  repeated  by  the  leacher.  He  then  applies 
the  pupil's  other  hand  to  his^  (the  pupil's) 
throaJL  and  leads  him  to  enunciate  sounds  untU 
tkt  vibrations  prodaced  in  his  own  throat,  re- 


semble those  which  had  been  produced  by  ihm 
utterance  of  the  teacher.    At  this  stage  of  the- 
instruction  the  pupil  understands  perfectly  what 
is  desired  ;  and,  therelbre,  he  perseveres  with 
effort  after  effort,  until,  at  last,  perhaps  aAer  a 
hundred  or  five  hundred  trials,  he  hits  the  ex- 
act sound,  when,  conscious  of  the  same  vibra- 
tion in  his  own  organs  which  he  had  before  felt 
in  those  of  the  teacher,  at  the  same  moment  that* 
the  teacher  recognizes  the  utterance  of  the  true 
sound,  their  countenances  glow  into  each  other 
with  the  original  light  of  joy,  and  not  only  is  a 
point  gained  in  the  instruction  which  will  never 
be  lost,  but  the  pupil  is  animated  to  renewed - 
exertions. 

The  sound  of  the  German  vowels  being  so- 
different  from  our  own,  it  is  difficult  to  eluci- 
date this  subject  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
Grerman  language.    But  let  any  one  lay  his  fin- 
ger upon  the  middle  of  the  upper  side  of  the  po- 
mum  adamif  and  press  it  against  the  wind-pipe, 
and  then  enunciate  successivel^r  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  a  and  e,  and  he  will  instantaneously 
perceive  how  much  higher  that  part  of  the 
throat  is  raised,  and  how  much  more  it  is 
brought  forward  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the 
former.    And  not  only  is  there  a  striking  differ- 
ence in  the  motions  of  the  wind-pipe,  when  these 
two  vowels  are  sounded,  but  in  sounding  the  let- 
ter «,  almost  all  the  vocal  organs  are  changed 
from  the  position  which  is  necessary  for  enun- 
ciating the  letter  a.     The  tongue  is  brought 
much  nearer  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  lips 
are  partially  drawn  together,  and  the  whole  un- 
der jaw  is  raised  nearer  to  the  upper.    Thn» 
every  different  sound  in  the  langua^,  requires 
a  different  position  and  different  motions  of  the^ 
vocal  organs.    Hence  the  work  of  teaching  the- 
deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  consists  in  trainings 
th«n  to  arrange  the  organs  of  speech  into  au 
these  positions,  and  topractice  at  will  all  this 
varied  of  motions.    When  the  pupil  looks  at' 
the  organs  of  the  teacher,  and  feels  of  them, 
then  their  positions  and  motions  become  to  him' 
a  visible  and  tangible  alphabet,  just  as  our  spo- 
ken alphabet  is  an  audible  one.    For  the  guttu- 
ral sounds,  the  hand  mnst  be  placed  upon  tbe- 
throat.    For  the  nasal,  the  teacher  holds  one  of* 
the  pupil's  finsers  lightly  against  one  side  of  the 
lower  or  membranous  part  of  the  nose,  and  af- 
ter the  vibration  there  has  been  felt,  places  ano-  • 
ther  of  his  fingers  against  the  same  part  of  hls' 
own  nose. 

During  all  these  processes,  the  eye  is  most 
actively  employed.    The  teacher  arranges  his 
own  organs  in  the  manner  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  given  sound,  and  holds  them  in  that 
position  untu  the  pupil  can  arrange  his  own  in 
the  same  way.    Sometimes  the  pupil  ii  furnish^ 
ed  with  a  mirror,  that  he  may  u€  that  his  owa 
organs  are  conformed  to  those  of  the  teacher. 
If  any  part  of  the  pupil's  tongue  is  unmanage- 
able, the  teacher  takes  his  spatula j  (an  instru- 
ment of  ivory  or  horn,  in  the  shape  of  a  spoon - 
handle,)  and  raises  or  depresses  it,  as  the  case 
may  require. 

But  some  of  the  elementary  sounds  are  begun, 
or  completed  with  closed  ups,  and,  in  such 
case. — the  cheeks  not  being  made  of  ^lass, — ^the 
pupil  cannot  see  the  position  or  motions  of  the 
tongue.  To  obviate  this  difficulty^  Mr.  Reich,, 
of  Leipsic,  uses  a  tongue  made  oi  Indian  mb> 
ber,  which  he  can  bend  or  twist  at  pleasure,  tilL 
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ov  'naffTA'n  or  msw^toik. 
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It  becomes  •  type  or  iboM  of  the  fbm  lie  wiili^ 
et  the  popil's  tongue  to  assmne. 

Later  in  the  coarse  of  instraction,  the  pupils 
are  tanght  the  meamng  of  Italie  letters,  and  em- 
phasis.   If  a  child  asks  for  a  pieee  of  white  pa- 
mper, for  instance^  a  piece  of  grey  is  given  him ; 
andf  when  he  intmiates  that  he  asked  for  tBhite, 
"Uie  question  is  written  down  with  the  word 
**  white"  underscored,  and  then  a  piece  of  white 
paper  is  giren.    Another  exercise  teaches  him 
.  a  corresponding  stress  of  the  voice  in  speaking. 
An  extraordinary  fact,  and  one  which  throws 
great  Ught  upon  the  constitution  of  Uie  mind  is, 
'  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  after  learning  to  read, 
take  great  delight  in  poetry.    The  measure  of 
the  verse  wakes  up  a  dormant  faculty  vnthin 
them,  ffiving  them  the  pleasure  of  what  we  call 
time,  although  they  have  no  no  ear  to  perceive  it. 
Such  is  a  very  bri^  outline  of  the  laborious 

Socesses  by  which  the  wonderful  work  of  teach- 
g  the  dumb  to  speak  is  accomplished ;  and  so 
extraordinary  are  the  results,  that  I  have  often 
beard  pupils,  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools  of 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  read  with  more  distinct- 
ness of  articulation  and  appropriateness  of  ex- 
pression than  is  done  by  some  of  the  children  in 
our  own  schools  who  possess  perfect  organs  of 
speech,  and  a  complement  of  Uie  senses.    Nay, 
so  successful  are  the  teachers,  that  in  some  in- 
stances, the^  overcome,  in  a  good  degree,  diffi- 
culties arising  from  a  deficiency  or  malforma- 
»tion  of  the  organs  themselves, — such  as  the  loss 
of  front  teeth^  the  tied-tongue,  and  so  forth.    In 
some  of  the  cities  ithich  I  visited  the  pupils  who 
'bad  gone  through  with  a  course  of  instruction 
^t  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  were  emplojred  as 
artisans  or  mechanics,  earning  a  competent  live^ 
lihood,  mingling  with  other  men,  and  speaking 
and  Conversing  like  them.    In  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin, tiiere  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  named  Ha- 
bermaass,  who  was  so  famed  for  his  correct 
.speaking,  that  strangers  used  to  call  to  see  him. 
These  he  would  meet  at  the  door,  conduct  into 
the  house,  and  enjov  their  surprise  when  he  told 
•ihem  that  he  was  Habermaas.    A  dergymatf  of 
high  standing  and  character,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  formed  in  Holland,  told  me  that  when 
be  was  one  of  the  religious  instructors  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Oroningen,  he  took  a 
ibreign  fHend  one  day  to  visit  it  |  and  when 
they  had  gone  through  the  school,  his  fHend  ob- 
served, that  the  school  was  very  well,  but  that 
it  was  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  which  he  had 
wished  to  see.    Were  it  not  for  the  extraordi- 
nary case  of  Laura  Bridgman, — which  has  com- 
-pelled  assent  to  what  would  formerly  have  been 
.regarded  as  a  fiction  or  a  mirade, — I  should 
bmly  venture-  to  copy  an  account  of  the  two 
following  cases  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Moritz 
Hill,  the  accomplished  instructor  of  the  deaf 
-«ttd  dumb  school  at  Weissenfds.    They  refer  to 
the  susceptibility  of  cultivation  of  the  sense  of 
touch,  which  he  asserts  to  be  generally  very 
acute  in  the  deaf  and  dumb.    The  importance  of 
this  will  be  readilv  appreciated  when  we  consi- 
der how  essential  fight  is  to  the  power  of  read- 
ing language  upon  the  lips  and  the  musdes  of 
the  face.    In  darkness,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
again  cut  off  from  that  intereouse  with  humani- 
ty which  has  been  aiven  to  them  by  this  benefi- 
cent instruction.    Mr.  Hill  gives  an  account  of  a 
,girl  w^ose  facility  in  reading  from  the  Ups  was 


so  remarkable,  that  she  toM  read  at  »a  great 
distance,  by  an  artificial  light,  aid  even  with 
very  little  ught.  She  was  fouod  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  conversinff  in  the  night  with  a  maid- 
servant, after  w  light  was  extinguished.  And 
this  was  done  only  by  placing  her  hand  lOon 
the  naked  breast  m  her  companion.  The  other 
case  was  that  of  a  boy  who  could  read  tiie  Km 
by  placing  his  hand  upon  them  in  the  dark,  in 
the  same  way  that  Laura  reads  the  motions  of 
another's  fingers  in  the  hollow  of  her  own  hand. 


WHAT  WILL  EDUCATE  I 


Iir  the  laudable  of  their  hearts,  two  parents, 
with  a  family  of  infants  playing  around  Uieir 
fbet,  are  heard  to  say ,-  *'  Oh .'  what  will,  what 
can,  best  educate  these  dear  children  I" 

I  reply ;  look  to  pmrtthti,  and  your  circnai- 
stancti,  Maxims  and  documents  are  good  in 
themselves,  and  especially  good  for  the  regula* 
tion  of  yotir  conduct,  and  your  behaviour  towsoda 
tktm.  But  with  regard  to  vour  children,  jrom 
have  yet  often  to  remark,  that  many  maxima 
are  good,  predsely  tUl  they  are  tried,  or  ap- 
plied, ana  no  longer.  In  the  hands  of  many  pa- 
rents, they  will  teach  the  children  to  talk,  but 
rerj  often,  little  more. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  sentiments  incuL 
cated  have  no  infinence ;  far  from  it.  They  have 
much,  though  not  the  most  ,*  but  still,  after  all. 
it  is  the  sentiments  you  let  drop  occasionally,  it 
is  the  conversation  they  overhear,  when  play- 
ing in  the  comer  of  the  room,  which  has 
more  effect  than  many  things  whicb  are  address- 
ed to  them  directly  in  the  tone  of  exhortation. 
Besides,  as  to  maxims,  ever  remember  that  be- 
tween those  which  you  bring  forward  for  their 
use,  and  those  by  which  you  direct  your  own 
conduct,  children  have  almost  an  intuitive  dit- 
cernmei|t }  and  it  is  by  the  latter  they  will  be 
mainlv  governed,  both  during  childhood,  and 
their  future  existence. 

The  question,  however,  returns ;  what  wtH 
educate  these  children  f  Tour  example  will 
educate,  tl^em— your  conversation  with  your 
friends-^the  business  they  see  you  transact— 
the  likings  and  dislikings  ^ou  express— f&eM 
will  educate  them.  The  society  you  live  in  will 
educate  them.— your  domestics  will  educate 
them — and,  whatever  be  your  rank  or  situation 
in  life,  your  house,  your  table,  and  your  daily 
behaviour,  will  eaucatethem.  To  withdraw  " 
them  from  the  unceasing  and  potent  infinence  . 
of  these  things,  is  impossible ;  except  you  were 
to  withdraw  yourself  fVom  them  also. 

Some  parents  talk  of  beginning  the  education 
of  tiieir  chilldren !— The  moment  they  were  ca- 
pable of  forming  an  idea,  their  education  was 
already  begun — the  education  of  circumstances 
— imemibU  education  fWhlch,  like  insensibU  per- 
spiration, is  of  more  constant  and  powerful  ef- 
fect, and  of  far  more  consequence  to  the  habit, 
than  that  which  is  direct  and  apparent.  Thif 
education  ffoes  on  at  every  instant  of  time ; 
it  goes  on  Jik*  time  j  you  can  neither  stop  it, 
nor  turn  its  course.  Whatever  these  have  a 
tendency  to  make  your  children,  that,  in  a  great 
degree,  they  will  be.     ^^^ 

Truth,  wisdom,  reason,  virtue,  are  terms  whiek 
equally  designate  what  is  usefbl  to  mankind. 
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Instead  of  the  ordinirj  brief  eatrx  ^*  iM^ectA 

-    this  school  on  —  d»y/' jclapliiin  iiad  trae  stale- 

wusni  be  iaa4e  €m  -the  register  oC  ils  aetBBl  otm- 

Wk  ppe.  tlu>  TohuDe  mth  .  double  nomlxr,  '"'**°'  '«^'»»i«M?  «»»«  Vrenehe.  tlmt  .k  wdl  .r 
iBle»di«f  toiM^a«ml«.Iieel«T«y«te««tei"""°8'»''  the  defects  or merite  of  clai.sificatioii 
Bimibcr,  tlnis  iittreaiiii?,  br  one-hmlf,  the  eon-  •  •»*  "U-cipline,  uul  sivgesUag  mch  remedm  .. 
te»U  of  tbe  Journal.  In  making  the.e  arrange-  "X  f  «»«^  «'"  may  require.  Enter  the  dy 
menu,  we  have  been  actuated  bythewUh  to  '''*"••*  °''  '^  »"  eiamu«tion,   (at  which  the 

.  .        J     -  ,         ^  ,  '  town  supenntendent  should  be  present.)  at  or 

giTe  greater  Tanctr  and  aaeralness  to  our  eol-  ,  "^  ,  ^   .  ,         .        . 

.    I     ^  ,  r    *v    .  i^^^  ^^  <^lo^  o^  ^c  term,  that  thca  it  mar 

nmns,  and  also  to  seeere  a  larger  space  for  the  '  ....  .        . 

^        J  .     ^.  >. ..       ,         ,   be  ascertained   tchether    the  teacher    ha*  con- 

reports  and  commonications  of  the  countr  and    ^         ........  ^*  , 

.  ......    ^^,     T  IV    jormed  to   the  direciumt    given.     The    record 

town  superintendents,  that  the  Journal  may  be,^„,        .  .,7 

made  a  m.>re  powerfd  auiUaxr  to  the  .ystem,  f  *'^"'^  """  '^  "«»««  by  the  ooonty  «»1  town 

sapenntendents  and  the.  trustees  who  may  be 


Imd  a  more  sucoessful  adToeate  of  the  great 
cause  of  education.  But  our  expenses  will  un- 
avoidably be  greatly  increased^  and  we  must 
therefore  frankly  appeal  to  each  of  the  town 
and  county  officers  for  a  prompt  and  cordial  ef- 
fort in  its  behalf. 

PLANS  TORGIVING  THE  GREATEST  EF- 
FICIENCy  TO  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


Extract  from  Report  of  County  Sup.  of  Albany. 

To  reach  and  remedy  these  evils,  a  plan  of 
supervision  ti^s  adopted,  in  some  respects  pecu- 
.liar,  which  I  now  respectfully  submit  to  the 
«aiiiidcratioD  of  the  State  Superiatendent. 

If  the  county  superintendent  inspects  the 
Bchod  with  intelligent  and  untiring  zeal ;  if  de- 
licto aie  pointed  oat  ai^  remedies  suggested 
Witt  ISudness,  d^caey  and  decision ;  if  the  em- 
ployers are  earnestly  appealed  to,  to  discharge 
their  important  duties  both  to  teacher  and  pupil; 
if  the  diildren  be  counselled  and  encouraged 
wisely  to  use  those  hours  whose  influence  will 
affect  every  thought  and  act  of  aAer  life,  some- 
thinf  doubtless  has  been  done  which  will  not  be 
utterly  lost  with  the  passing  moment.  But  un- 
fortunately in  those  schools  which  are  most  de- 
graded, and  where  sapervision  Im  most  neceasa- 
ry,  but  comparatively  little  good  is  effected. 
The  teacher  listens  courteously,  acknowledges 
candidly,  and  perhaps,  promises  iairly,  but  goes 
«&  in  the  well  beaten  path  of  soulless  routine, 
grinding  out  his  regular  number  of  exercises 
with  less  actual  thought  than  b  required  in  the 
humblest  mechanical*  employment. 

These,  and  similar  reflections,  made  my  first 
ofllcial  visitations  unsatisfactory  to  myself;  for 
if  good  were  accomplished,  it  was  neither  what 
the  law  contemplated,  nor  what  the  people  had 
a  right  to  demand.  Remedies  were  immediately 
devised  and  tested,  and  among  the  many  tiied, 
none  is  more  simple  or  mcnre  likely  to  prove  ef- 
fectual than 


present. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  in  detail,  the 
advantages  of  this  record — a  record  oftentimes 
fillfng  two  or  more  pasres  of  the  register.  There 
it  stands,  a  constant  and  faithful  mentor  of  duty, 
encouraging  and  sustaining  the  good  teacher, 
arousiag  the  indolent,  exposing  and  wmraing  the 
j  bad  ;  and  assuring  all,  that  the  results  of  their 
labors  will  be  known  and  appreciated  at  that  ex* 
aminstioUy  without  which  no  school  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  dose.  This  record  has  another, 
and  hardly  inferior  anvantage ;  it  is  open  for 
the  examination  of  the  inhabitants,  wiio  may 
see  in  what  manner  the  county  superintendent 
discharges  his  duty,  thai  he  too  may  feel  hit  re- 
^onsibilUy, 

Of  the  results  of  this  system  in  the  thrae 
towns  in  which  it  has  been  spiritedly  carried  ont 
by  the  town  superintendents,  were  I  to  9pie$k  > 
truly,  I  should  be  thought  to  apaak  extrava- 
gantly. In  numerous  instances  the  character 
of  a  school  has  been  retrieved,  and  in .  some, 
every  suggestion  has  been  sncceesftJIy  adopted. 
And  though  this  result  is  partly  referaUe  to 
other  measures,  yet  this  sUent  monitor,  the  re- 
gister, has  contributed  to  it  in  no  mean  degree. 

The  school  register  will  subserve  other  impor- 
tant purposes.    Besides  affording  ample  space 
for  th^  teachers'  list  for  ffve  years,  the  book 
usually  purchased  may  be  most  benefidaHy  used 
as  a  district  leger,  in  which  all  that  relates  to  its 
affairs  may  be  entered.    Boundaries  of  the  dis- 
trict, contracts  with  teachers,  library  list,  teach- 
ers' list,  record  of  district  meetings,  record  of 
inspections,  list  of  text  books,  and  miscella- 
neous, are  the  appropriate  titles  under  which 
entries  should  be  made  by  the  teacher,  so  as  to 
present  a  perfect  picture  of  the  district.    In* 
this  manner  many  difficulties  will  be  prevBntsd, 
and  the  duties  of  trustees  and-  saperintendciilf 
greatly  fkdlitated.    This  is  not  proposed  as  * 
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'kflpt  at  thB^u/ttidtj  bat.asaj&aMof  ovJuag 
tiMir  infbtnuUi^Q  .eadlgrttvailftble,  and  of  ddt- 
ing  the  sonreet  of  many  difficulties  whkh  pflen 
dif turb  an^embarrAss  the  schods. 

TEACUUIS'   DRILL. 

Finding  it  impracticable  to  establish  an  insti- 
tv^  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  a  substi^ 
tote  was  sought  in  holding  ^^  teachers'  drills/'  in 
each  town  of,  the  countjr,  at  which  the  best  me- 
lliods  of  disQpHne  and  instruction  were  exa- 
mined and  recommended .  These  were  held  in  Oc- 
tober,  in  the  hope  that  an  impulse  might  be  given 
to  the  winter  schools,  and  that  employers  would 
be  induced  to  attend, to  ascertain  the  eapaeity  of 
the  candidates  for  certificates,  and  to  judge  of  the 
measures  proposed.  By  the  zealous  co-operation 
of  the  town  superintendents,  large  classes  were  as*> 
•embled  in  the  several  towns,  and  after  a  day  of 
CArnest  attention  to  the  details  of  teaching,  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  gene- 
ral relations  of  the  school  to  society,  and  of  the 
relative  duties  of  parents  and  teaehers.  One 
knndred  and  thirty-six  different  teachers  shared 
in  these  exercises,  and  the  churches  in  which 
they  were  held  were,  in  some  of  the  towns,  well 
filled  by  employers,  not  only  in  the  evening,  but 
4nring  the  day.  In  this  manner  the  interest  of 
tbe  people  was  aroused  and  a  spirit  of  generous 
eunlation  awn)bcned,  which  prepared  the  way 
foe  those  teachers'  associations  and  sdiool  ccle- 
l^rations,  which  are  already  pow^fully  co-ope. 
^ting  to  effect  the  gsneral  improvement  of  the 
ackods. 

These  drills  might,  with  great  benefit,  be  held 
ienu«annnally,  before  the  summer  and  ¥rinter 
tenssy  at  which  time  certificates  shonM  be  grant- 
ed end  arrangements  made  for  the  examination 
of  the  schools. 

Notice  was  given  that  the  teachers  would  be 
eonuninsd  next  autumn  on  American  History, 
and  Human  Physiology,  with  reference  to  the 
laws  of  health. 

SCHOOL  CCLKBRATXOKS. 

These  should  be  made  the  festival  and  ike  ex- 
amination of  the  schools,  alike  attractive  and 
improving  to  pupils  and  teachers. 

At  the  teaehers*  drills,  notice  maybe  given  and 
arrangements  made  for  a  general  celebration  of 
Hie  reformation  of  the  schools,  at  or  near  the 
etose  of  the  ensuing  terra.  On  the  day  selected, 
the  schools  should  be  assembled  in  each  of  the 
several  towns,  at  seme  convenient  churohj  three 
jndges  eheaen,  aai  tke  time  each  cxeieise  shall 
eontinne,   determined.    After   singing  by   the 

4chools,  some  «t,u4yi  jperJli^ps  ge9graphy^  with 


A 


th«  map  or  maps  on  which  the  pupils  are  to  be 
examined,  being  designated,  and  a  **  questionefi?' 
who  should  not  be  one  of  the  competing  teachers, 
appointed)  dmAs  of  a  eeortain  number  of  p upil» 
should  be*  made,  firorn  each-school  by  its  ttmaUk, 
as  the  representatives  of  his  se;imol  in  that  sivdy, 
and  on  whom  he  depends  for  sustaining  its  rcpii^ 
tation.  These '"draiU"  should  then  be  arranged 
in  the  aide  aisles,  school  oi>posite  to  school^  ne- 
cording  to  their  relative  rank  as  determined  hor 
the  town  and  county  superintendents,  the  sdiools 
of  the  town  being  fairly  divided,  and  a  small 
space  being  leA  between  the  ^ ^drafts."  The  ex- 
ercise is  begmn  by  asking  the  lowest  pnptl  in  the 
lowest  sehoe)  o^  the  right,  and  then  the  pupil 
opposite,  .passing  in 'this  manner  from  side  to 
side,  and  when,  on  the  decision  of  Ute-jndtv, 
a  miss  has  occurred,  the  pupil  mifning  shenld 
sit  down  or  leajve  the  ^*  draft,''  and  the  question 
be  put  to  the  pupil  opposite.  At  the  instant  the 
time  agreed  upon  for  the  duration  of  the  exff- 
cise  has  expired,  the  niunber  of  pupils  standing 
— being  those  who  have  not  mimed— ^should  l^e 
counted,  and  the  relative  rank  of  the  schools  re- 
ported by  the  judges. 

This  bare  outline  of  a  most  useftd  and  inter* 
esting  exercise  is  given  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
suggest  other  and  better  methods  for  arousing 
the  slumbering  interest  of  the  people.  Its  infii- 
ence  as  tesCed  in  this  eomity,  exceeded  tiie  meit 
sanguine  anticipations  ,*  not  only  chfldren,  but 
parents  gatiiering  to  this  generous  contest  of  the 
schools,  the  clergy  and  other  leading  citizeijs 
lending  their  powerftd  and  zealous  aid,  and  tlfe 
teachers  reaping  no  barren  harvest.  The  town 
of  Goeymans  owes  much  to  the  enfiglitened  ze4i 
of  its  town  superintendent,  J.  BfieCarty,  Esq:, 
under  whose  directions  the  celebration  of  last 
autumn  was  held,  the  influence  of  Which  is  still 
fbh  in  every  school  room  under  his  supervision. 
If  a  drill  is  held  at  the  beginning,  and  a  celebn^- 
tion  at  the  close  of  the  summer  and  winter 
terms,  more  will  be  done  for  the  schools  thah. 
by  any  other  measures  we  have  tested. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

An  effort  has  been  made,  in  conjunction  with 
the  town  superintendents,  to  secure  uniform, 
suiubk  and  cheap  books.  Lists  have  beei^ 
printed  and  posted  up  in  the  several  school 
reomc,  end  the  teachers  have  been  directed,  that 
whenever  new  books  are  needed,  those  of  th^ 
list  shoohl  be  bought.  The  sulijcct  has  bc^ep. 
brought  before  the  people  of  the  different  towns,, 
and  an  unanimous  wish  expressed  at  everx 
meeting  that  the  books  should  be  introduced  and 
kept  in  the  schools.    The  board  of  sopervisom^ 
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•dtfplei  Chft  fiJIiwitog  Miollion  on  tiua  nb- 

''  Ob  notion  of  Mr.  Prvyn, 

*^Re$Ql9ed,  Thnt  die  board  of  ■nperrifort 
4Mfli  the  mensves  adopted  by  tbe  county  snper- 
intendent  to  teenre  nnifonn  text  booki,  of  great 
importance  to  tbe  prosperity  of  tbe  adioolf ,  as 
in  tbia  manner  tbe  labors  of  tbe  teacber  will  be 
imde  more  efficient,  wbile  tbe  expense  of  scbool- 
ing  will  be  much  lessened." 

Tbis  reform  wiU  be  attended  witb  nnmerons 
•petty  obstacles,  bnt  by  perseverance  can  be  ac- 
- eomplished.  Tbe'teacbers  generally  are  anxions 
ibr  tbis  result,  and  bave  sbown  tbemselves  will- 
ing, in  not  a  few  instances,  to  inake  pergonal  sa- 
^criiices  to  attain  it.  Of  tbe  snceest  <xf  tbis  effort 
n  more  particular  report  may  be  expected  next 


poai  of  rsportinf  to  tiM  bourl^f 
aad  perbnpa  eaaftrring  whb  than  in  rdatknls 
tbe  effeetiTe  diaebaige  of  dntj^  migbt  be  gene- 
rally nsefol. 

TOWN  CELEBRATIOm. 


Ir  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  inform  tbe  de 
partment,  tbat  many  of  tbe  districts  bave  ai 
ready,  under  tbe  provision  of  last  session,  pur 
^ased  maps  or  globes,  and  in  some  instances 
botb,  for  tbe  benefit  of  their  schools. 

TOWN  SUPBnUlTCirpXNTS. 

Tbe  abolition  of  tbe  offices  of  commissioners 
4tnd  inspectors,  and  the  substitution  of  that  of 
town  superintendent,  has  been  universally  ap- 
proved by  tbe  people.  There  it  no  longer  a  di- 
vision of  responaibility,  under  wbidi  duties  can 
be  negtected  with  impunity ;  on  one  man  rests 
tbe  immediate  charge  of  the  schoolsi  and  their 
•condition  honors  or  disgraces  himi  Not  only  is 
greater  vigor  and  certainty  in  this  manner  given 
to  the  local  administration,  but  the  usefhlneis 
-^  tbe  county  superintendent  is  also  greatly  in- 
creased. By  obvious  and  judicious  arrange- 
ments, each  can  powerfully  co-operate  with  the 
•otheTi  combining  together  the  drills,  inspec- 
tions, registers,  district  examinations,  and  town 
celebrationsi  into  a  system  which  shall  reach 
.and  remedy  every  evil.  This  has  been  attempt- 
^,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  towns  of  this 
county,  with  mnch  success,  as  will  appear  by 
tbe  reports  of  the  town  superintendents  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you.  I  would 
liarticularly  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of 
Mr.  Robbins  of  Westerlo,  as  in  no  tovrn  of  this 
^county,  were  judicious  efforts  more  needed,  and 
in  none  have  they  been  more  effective. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  town  superintendents  af  the  time 
tbe  supervisors  are  in  session,  in  order  that  such 
information  may  then  be  communicated  to  the 
board,  as  trill  subserve  tbe  interests  of  educa- 
Hon  in  this  county.  The  undersigned,  respect- 
'ttlly  suggests  that  such  meetings,  (br  tbe  pur- 


Bnouui  measures  have  been  adopted,  wi^most 
encouraging  success,  in  other  iwrts  of  the  state, 
and  we  regret  tbat  but  scanty  notices  are  gives 
of  them  in  the  reports  of  tbe  eoanty  superintend- 
ents. We  annex  a  few  of  these  at  this  time,  sad 
shall  refer  to  the  same  source  for  additional  par- 
ticulars hereafter. 

Mr.  Rice,  superintendent  of  tbe  western  sectisa 
of  Cattaraugus,  remarks : 

"  Among  the  means  tbat  have  been  employed, 
the  most  successful  was  the  institution  of  town 
,  celebrations ;  m,  as  they  have  been  conducted 
here,  they  may^  with  more  proprietjjr  be  called 
the  public  examination  of  the  schools  in  the  seve- 
ral towns.    The  time  and  place  being  fixed,  no- 
tice was  given  to  all  the  schools  in  the  town  to 
meet :  a  special  invitation  was  given  to  profes- 
sional men  of  the  vicinity,  particularly  the  der- 
gy,  to  attend  the  examination  and  render  socb 
assistance  as  might  be  necessary.    When  con- 
vened, the  schools  were  formed  into  a  proces- 
sion with  the  teachers  at  the  bead  of  their  re- 
spective sdiools ;  banners  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion were  then,  vnth  some  little  ceremony,  pre- 
sented to  each  school ;  the  schools  were  inoved 
to  a  place  previously  prepared  for  recitaHons ; 
each  school  was  usually  examined  pi  blicly  in  tiie 
presence  of  hundreds  and  sometimes  of  thousaad^ 
by  its  teacher,  in  all  the  varioas  studies  pnrsasd 
in  the  school ;  short  addresses  were  then  msde* 
to  the  scholars  as  well  as  to  the  patrons  of  the 
schools.     This  description  is   not  intended  to 
give  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  but  to  exh^ 
a  few  leading  traits,  to  show  that  instead  of  ma- 
king the  teachers  and  scholars  mere  spectttors, 
they  are  called  to  be  the  principal  actors ;  henee. 
the  desire  to  excel,  (so  common  to  sll  sges  sad 
conditions,)  becomes  a  powerful  motive  to  untir- 
ing exertions.    On  these  occasions  we  have  seen 
from  300  to  2,000  in  attendance,  and  listening 
with  deep  interest  to  recitations  in  ortbographx, 
reading,  geography,  aritiimetk*  English  gram- 
mar, natural  and  mental  philosophy,  the  science 
of  government,  &c.  ;  and  we  are  nappy  to  say 
that  in  every  instance  the  public  expectation  has 
been  fully  gratified." 

Mr.  Edwards,  superintendent  of  the  southefB 
section  of  Onondaga,  bears  the  ibllowing  explicit 
and  cheering  testimony : 

"  In  my  earlier  visito  I  earnestly  recommend- 
ed to  patrons  and  teachers,  the  practice  of  pcno- 
dical  public  examinations  in  their  respecUve 
schools.  Their  popularity  and  oseftibiess  to  ^ 
other  liteary  institutions,  led  to  tbe  csnvicttoa  oi 
their  beneficial  influence  in  our  district  schools. 
The  suggestion  met  a  cordial  response  from 
those  most  deeply  interested.  The  f^*^,^ 
more  than  realissid  onr  sawgnins  ^"^y^^*??!!! 
It  proved  to  be  a  happy  experimeat.  **,**'^ 
districts,  the  annunciation  that  the  school  on  a 
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poblk  f!X«mhwition  of  the  ctasses  In  their  several 
atudiee,  xendered  that  a  day  of  absorbing  inte- 
rest.^ I  have  been  present  with  the  people  of  the 
.  district  on  many  such  occasions,  and  cordially 
adopt  the  glowing  terms  in  which  they  have  been 
described  by  one  of  the  town  superintendents  : 

'* '  The  practice  of  periodical  examinations 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  our  common 
schools.  These  public  parformaaeea  ibrm  tho- 
rough and  systematic  preparation,  and  produce 
brilliant  and  successful  exhibition.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  natural  and  moral  guardians  o'f  the 
Toaog,  elicits  their  latent  powers,  kindles  the 
lamp  of  hope,  and  inspires  a  landable  ambition. 
Its  influence  on  the  teachers  is  equally  salutary. 
Their  dormant  energies  are  developed,  their  de- 
sire of  distinction  promotes  fidelity  and  efficiency, 
their  path  of  duty  seems  divested  of  its  thorns, 
and  spread  with  flowery  verdure.  Assured  of 
the  sympathy,  the  confidence,  and  co-operation  of 
(  their  employers,  their  shining  course  widens  and 
brightens  as  they  advance  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement. They  feel  that  they  no  longer  are 
doomed  to  labor  with  unrequited  toil  in  a  thank- 
less vocation,  but  delight  to  lead  the  willing  feet 
of  youth  in  the  path  of  science,  through  the 
portals  of  virtue  to  the  temple  of  truth.  This 
18  their  *  high  commission,'  their  *  loAy  pur- 
pose,' to  unseal  the  depositories  of  mental 
wealth,  and  to  unlock  the  casket  of  knowledge, 
and  reveal  the  gems  of  thought  and  pearls  of 
truth  that  there  lie  sparkling  in  splendor  and 
loveliness.' 

**  These  scenes  were  witnessed  and  enjoyed 
by  parents  with  peculiar  pleasure.  As  the  jn- 
venile  classes  severally  passed  in  review  and 
displayed  the  treasures  they  had  gathered  in  the 
fields  of  study,  the  eve  of  the  father  would 
brighten  and  tne  cheek  of  the  mother  would 
.glow.  The  success  of  the  child  was  the  pride 
of  the  parent.  These  occasions  were  sometimes 
conclnded  by  vocal  music.  The  practice  of 
singing  in  common  schools  is  regarded  with  in- 
ereasing  favor,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  more 
extensively  prevail. 

*'  The  District  School  Jonmal  is  still  neglect- 
ed  in  some  few  districts,  but  in  most  of  those 
"with  which  I  have  been  conversant,  it  is  eager- 
ly read  and  highly  appreciated. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  a  common  school 
association  has  been  formed  in  this  county,  un- 
der favorable  auspices,  and  a  series  of  school 
books  recommended,  which  are  being  to  consi- 
derable extent  introauced  into  the  schools. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my 
^teful  sense  of  obligation  to  the  town  super- 
intendents, for  the  cordial  and  valoable  assist- 
ance rendered  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  ofli- 
dal  duties,  and  commending  the  zeal  and  ener- 
gy with  wnich  thev  have  performed  the  impor- 
tant trust  which  has  been  committed  to  their 
hands." 

Mr.  ReynoldB,   superintendent   of  Orleans, 

earnestly  enforces  the  same  view : 

"  All  measures  of  reform,  to  be  eflTectnally 
earned  out  in  this  eoimtry,  mnst  be  submitted 
to  the  good  sense  and  sympathy  of  the  people. 
The  very  fundamental  theory  of  our  government 
^ows  this  to  be  essential.  We  hnve  no  estab- 
lished monarchy,  entrenched  by  bayonets  and 
supported  by  '  Immberimg  culverines,'  to  ea- 
lorce  regnUtioni  even  for  the  gtKMl  of  tiie  mast, 


contrary  to  their  wishes.  The  mightiest  poxrer 
of  our  day,  is  public  opinion.  Before  this  tri- 
bunal mountains  of  accumulated  abuses  in  gov- 
ernment, religion,  and  social  relations,  have 
vamshea  with  the  years  before  the  flood.  Feu- 
dal serfdom,  ecclesiastical  domination,  judicial 
astrolog3r,  the  superstitions  of  demonology  and 
witchcraft,  aristocratic  privileges,  and  the  traf- 
fic in  human  beings,  are  already  gone,  or  fast 
departing  to  '  the  tomb  of  all  the  CapuletS' — ta 
the 

*'  Back  tide  of  the  world,  far  off 
Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  call'd 
The  Ptradise  of  fools.'' 

**  Before  this  tribunal  must  be  presented  the 
cause  of  educational  improvement.  The  peo- 
ple, by  plain  reasoning,  and  kind  but  earnest 
entreaty,  must  be  induced  to  feel  that  absorb- 
ing interest  in  the  welfare  and  elevation  of  the  • 
school,  which  its  importance  demands.  There 
must  be  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept. 
The  powers  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  of  argument 
and  eloquence,  must  be  tasked  in  the  good 
cause.  Men  must  be  convinced  that  the  hi^pi- 
ness  of  themselves  and  of  their  descendants-— 
nay,  their  very  existence  as  freemen—depends 
upon  an  all  embracing  system  of  enlightened 
and  virtuous  education.  They  must  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  only  better  but  cheaper  to  sus- 
tain the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  public 
schools,  than  to  pay  ten  times  the  tax  to  sup- 
port them  in  jails,  penitentiaries,  and  alms- 
houses, after  they  have  grown  grey  in  iniquity, 
become  encrusted  with  vice,  and  loathsome 
with  crime.  They  mnst  be  instructed  that  good 
schools  are  better  than  bad  i>risons,  that  a  learn- 
ed and  kind  schoolmaster  is  a  more  profitable 
public  agent  than  a  constable  or  a  tnrnkey. 

**  And  when  can  this  be  done  more  suceeee* 
fully  than  by  addresses  at  a  school  celebration  f 
On  these  occasions  several  hundred  youth,  with 
their  parents,  are  usually  assembled  :  an  in- 
tense intercet  is  awakened.  The  ezeitementi 
of  a  hoUday  and  the  sympathy  of  nnmbera  ar^. 
brought  to  assist  in  the  dissemination  of  truth. 
The  children  are  proud  and  happy,  because  the 
feetival  ii  in  honor  of  them  and  their  school. 
The  parents  are  provd  and  happy  becanse  theu- 
children  are,  and  every  thing  is  lavorable  to  en» 
stamp  the  most  enduring  impressions  upon  the 
public  mind— to  strike  leading  chords  which  wili 
vibrate  for  ages. 

''I  recommend  that  they  be  held  in  two  or 
three  neighborhoods  in  every  town,  Uiat  all  may 
be  reached.'  They  have  been  held  in  Orleans 
county  now  for  two  yeara  past,  and  have  been 
productive  of  unalloyed  good.  I  consider  school 
celebrations  and  Normal  schools  as  the  verjc 
arms  of  educational  reform.  Without  them  we 
can  do  nothing — with  them  every  desirable  ad-^ 
Vance  nuiy  be  effeeted. 

^^  Our  method  of  condncting  these  celebim>- 
tions  has  varied  according  to  circumstances.. 
The  public  exercises  have  sometimes  consisted 
solely  of  addresses,  music,  fcc.  At  other  times, 
the  difierent  teachers  have  been  called  on  to 
give  an  exvoti  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
schools  unoer  their  eharge.  This  embraces  the 
statistics  of  attendance,  elasiifieatiftn,  age,  stn- 
dies,  tezt-bo<»ks,  sehool  room  Annitore,  ceadi* 
tion  of  the  house  and  appendages,  habits  of 
study  among  their  pupils,  and  the  progresa- 
made  by  thcM,  methods  of  teaching,  eonnnnni- 


sa 
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cMta  «f  moral  bntroetum,  interest  felt  by  pa- 
icaCf  at  tlMnra  bjr  their  Tisitatioiit  to  the  school, 
mad  vsoally  conondes  bjr  such  suggestions  of 
iaqnroiTeaent  as  their  experience  or  reflection 
any  aatfuirize.  Thus  the  real  situation  of  these 
fiiUMur  seminaries  is  portrayed  in  vivid  and 
tmtkiU  colors.  The  citizens  of  the  town  are 
thtts  made  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  school  fnnd  is  rendered  nseftd  or  squander- 
ed. A  spirit  of  wholesome  emvlation  is  also 
in  this  way  stimulated  into  activity  between  the 
respective  teachers  and  schools.  Each  school, 
as  a  whole,  will  strive  to  stand  high  when  com- 
pared with  others  ;  each  teacher  will  put  forth 
strenuous  eflbrts  to  acquit  himself  honorably. 
No  harm  will  ever  arise  from  this  species  of 
emulation. 

''The  teachers'  reports  may  be  in  writing, 
and  preserved  in  the  town  clerk's  office,  as  a 
permanent  history  of  the  schools  in  the  town. 
Bach  a  depository  would  be  invaluable. '^ 


COMMUlllCiTiOllS. 


Ths  following  timely  and  judicious  siggca- 
tioM,  should  be  carefully  considered  and  ener- 
getically carried  out.  This  is  the  commence- 
meat  of  a  new  school  year,  and  such  measures 
should  now  be  teken  as  will  make  it  a  year  of 
imlversal  and  inestimable  blessings.  The  means 
are  provided  by  our  admirable  school  organisap 
tkm,  and  the  united  and  cordial  co-operation  of 
its  officers,  might  secure  greater  benefits  to  the 
state,  than  if  they  had  power  to  give  untold 
waalth  to  every  iaasily  within  its  borders. 

If  each  County  Superintendent  will  arrange  an 
early  meeting  of  these  town  officers,  and  adopt 
Bvch  a  plan  of  supervision,  examiaatioa,  .drills 
and  celebrations  as  shall  wisely  combine  their 
ioint  labors,  then,  one  year  of  well-planned,  uni- 
ted effort  will  accomplish  more  than  a  deaade  of 
pwtial  and  independent  exertions.  Shall  it  not 
htdonef 

Similar  measures  to  those  here  recommended, 
have  abready  been  partially  tested  in  the  county 
of  Albany,  and  we  ask  attention  to  the  outlines 
of  the  phin  there  adopted,  as  given  under  our  edi- 
iorial  head,  hoping  that  it  may  excite  attention  to 
tha  maans  of  giving  the  greatest  possible  effiden- 
ey  to  an  excellent  school  organization. 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  we  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion expressed  of  the  value  of  Henry's  Field  Bo<A, 
and  wish  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every  town  su- 
perintendent. 

[For  tbs  Joumal.] 
TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

.  Ma.  DwiOHT— The  substitution  of  one  school 
officer  for  &vt,  in  each  town,  will  not  produce  all 
the  advantages  expeeiad  from  the  measure,  un- 
less the  town  superintendents  perfoha  their  du- 
ties. with  faithfulness  and  energy.  Some  hSnts 
relating  to  the  duties  of  Toate  Si^perinteBdents, 


are  here  offered,  n  the  hope  fhat  ftuthei  obss- 
vations  on  tte  same  subject  may  be  drawn  from 
abler  writers. 

Each  town  superintendent  should  provide 
himself  with  a  blank  book,  in  which  he^ouU 
keep  a  record  of  all  his  omiekl  acts,*  and  the  in- 
formation obtained  in  his  vidts  to  the  schools  re> 
spectine  their  condition,  management,  studies 
pursued,  progress  of  the  scholars  and  various 
other  points  should  be  carefully  noted  down. 
'^  Henry's  Field  Book  for  Town  Superintendeats* 
exhibits  a  ^ood  plan  for  recording,  in  a  tabukr 
fona.  the  information  obtained  in  visiting.  On 
the  first  view,  I  was  incSned  te  think  this  form 
might  be  cosoiderably  abridged,  without  detoi* 
ment ;  but  a  "  sober  second  thought,"  has  con* 
vinoed  me  that  the  inquiries  of  the  inspecting  of- 
ficer should  extend  to  all  the  points  named  in  the 
"  Field  Book.'*  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  this 
"  FieU  Book,**  or  something  like  it,  in  geneml 
use. 

It  mar  be  asked,  what  is  the  advantage  of  sudt 
a  record?  I  reply  by  asking,  what  is  the  advan- 
tage of  visiting  the  schools  at  aB  7  Isit  not  toia- 
quire  into  their  condition  and  management  ?  And 
if  the  information  is  worth  inquim^  fbr,  is  it  not 
worth  preserving  7 

Such  a  record  would  frimish  the  town  super- 
intendent with  a  ready  means  of  complying  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department,  to  make 
annually  to  the  county  supenntentoit,  "a  do* 
tailed  report  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
several  schools  within  his  town.''  By  comparing 
the  record  of  different  yeart,  "we  could  judge, 
with  a  great  d^ree  of  aocuracv,  whether  the 
schools  were  improving.  On  going  out  of  office, 
the  town  superintendent  shonld  hand  over  bis 
record  to  his  successor,  and  thus  would  be  /br- 
nished  an  unbroken  andf  minute  histo^  of  primary 
education  in  the  several  towns.  No  doubt  the 
course  here  recommended  would  act  as  a  stimolos 
to  teachers ;  for  when  we  are  conscious  that  our 
deeds  are  to  be  recorded  in  a  pairticular  manner, 
it  is  very  natvoal  to  desire  that  such  record  should 
present  us  in  a  favorable  light. 

The  town  and  county  superintendents  of  each 
county  should  hold  a  regular  aftnual  meetikg. 
County  conventions  shoiud  not  be  a  transient  un- 
fair ;  the  practice  of  holding  them,  at  least  once 
year,  should  always  be  conldntted.  The  time 
iuch  meeting  'should  remain  the  same  from 
year  to  year ;  the  day  would  then  obtain  notorie- 
ty, and  would  not  be  easilj  forgotten.  The  con- 
vention should  be  held  within  a  few  weeks  after 
town  meeting.  The  town  superintendents  sre 
then  in  the  beginning  of  their  term  of  office,  and 
they  would  have  time,  before  its  expiration,  to  do 
much  towards  carrying  out  the  plans  adopted  by 
the  convention.  But  if  the  meeting  should  be 
held  near  the  close  of  their  term,  those  officers 
might  not  be  inclined  to  adopt  very  extensive 
schemes  of  improvement,  on  the  ground  that  tb^ 
might  go  out  of  office  before  mu^  progress  ootud 
be  made  in  the  execution  of  them. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  th«« 
conventions.  If  the  superintendents  meet  sMU- 
ally  for  consultation  and  discussion,  they  wiu 
have  the  benefits  of  each  other's  observstioj 
and  experience,  they  will  become  better  skilled 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties  ;  p«J* 
of  improvements  embracing-  a  whole  cjJ"J 
co\ild  be  cohtcrtcd,  aiid  n»Hifd  action  WWW  be 
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The  coBTeatieB  theBld  i^poiat  one  of  its  nnm* 
ber,  Recording  Seerttar^.  He  should  be  prori* 
ded  with  a  sobstantial  blank  book,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  members,  and  in  this,  all  the  reso- 
fations,  discussions,  and  proceedings  should  be 
recorded.  The  conrention  wonld  then  present 
the  appeaavnce  of  a  permanent  body,  assem- 
bliiig  at  stated  intervak,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
gveat  snbjeet  of  popular  education.  Its  endu- 
ring records  might  fhmish  valuable  materials  for 
the  Aitnre  historian.  * 

I  eannot  doubt  that  each  town  is  able  to  fur- 
nish at  least  one  competent  individual,  who  has 
pablie  spirit  enough  ftiithfully  to  attend  said 
conventtons.  And  if  a  person  chosen  to  the  of- 
fice ef  town  superintendent,  has  so  little  regard 
for  the  cause  of  education  that  he  will  not  at- 
tend, the  people  should  turn  him  out,  and  fill  his 
place  with  some  one  who  is  more  worthy. 

A.  R. 

J)ut€Ket$  Comnty^  N.  F. 

(Tm  thelUstriet  School  Jooniil.] 
GOOD  MANNERS. 


By  the  Aathor  of  the  "  School  Friend.^'    "  Popnisr 

Lcfsont/'  kc, 

Tbb  cultivation  of  good  manners  is  an  essen- 
tialpart  of  edoeation.  **  Evil  communications 
ecirmft  good  manners,"  says  the  Apostle.  He 
prohabhrnieant^  **  good  manners,''  the  whole 
oatward  lifd.  His  notions  of  virtue  were  ex- 
tended beyond  dispositions  and  principles,  to 
omtward  manifestntionsj  for  when  he  says,  "  Be 
phiAal,"  headds,  *•  be  courteous."  In  truth, 
thaovtward  act-*-ihe  observance-H>perates  upon 
the  inward  mind,  as  the  disposition  does  upon 
the  ordinary  demeanor.  Europeans  universally 
renMiclc  upon  the  want  of  veneration,  common 
to  the  Americans.  Veneration  is  not  mere  awe 
sum!  admiration  for  ppoper  objects  of  religious 
sentiment,  but  it  is  respect  to  superiority.  lo  a 
repnUidsn  country,  we  do  not  recognise  any  in- 
foHority  of  one  person  to  another  on  account  of 
tbe  station  or  the  wealth  of  the  more  favored: 
but  who  contends  that  all  men  and  women,  and 
aU  a^es  of  life;  and  all  modifications  of  charac 
terdtpeadent  on  condition,  are  equal? 

''  We  ,liTe  hf  idmiration,  hope,  and  love," 

says  Mr.  Wordsworth.  All  elevated  and  wor- 
thy life,  is  exalted  by  the  former  sentiment,  in 
higher  or  lower  degrees.  "  Honor  all  men''— 
'^  la  honor  preierriag  one  another,''  are  among 
the  good  counsels  of  the  great  teacher  above 
quoted,  and  we  wish  to  urge  upon  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  young,  to  make  practical  use  of  his 
ii^innctions. 

'*  Good  breeding  has  been  well  described,  as 
the  art  of  rendering  to  all  what  is  socially  their 
due.'*  Selfishness,  or  more  properly,  exagge- 
rated self-importai^,  and  apathy,  are  occasions 
oi  rudeness  and  incivility.  Politeness  is  the 
lowed  form  of  virtue;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
form  of  virtue;  an  expression  of  respect  and 
eoneeim  for  others.  Madame  Boiand,  a  French 
womnn  of  the  last  centnrr,  distinguished  by  the 
largest  benevolence^  and  the  higbfvt  self-cul- 
ture, thus  briefly  describes  herself  in  her  ehild^ 
h#Qd.  *  "  My  only  desire  was  to  plean,  and  to 
do  good."  She  knew  iiUiit<tse/y--ar  she  did  not 
distinguish  first  nature  from  the  early  dlab- 


pUne  that  hM  tineonsetosaly  ibmad  her  biMt 
of  mind-^hat  to  do  good,  she  must  first  please: 
that  she  mast  predispose  those  whom  she  would 
serve,  to  the  reception  of  benefits.  "  IC  is  high 
treason  against  virtue  to  be  good  and  ditagret' 
4bU,"  said  the  accomplished  Eiizabath  Ssnth* 
**  Trwmpery  ett^mttet  are  going  out  of  ase,^ 
said  Sir  Walter  ScoU,  and  he  was  right.  Bot 
hollow  fonns  of  artificial  society  make  no  part 
of  that  inbred  civility,  which  tnuy  grows  out  «f 
brotherly  kindness— that  fori>eafeth  in  love- 
that  seeketh  not  its  own,  but  being  clothed  ia 
humility,  postpones  its  own  claims,  in  all  small 
matters,  to  others  better  entitled  to  precedence. 
So  careful  are  the  French  in  this  matter,  that 
for  two  centuries  they  have  used  a  little  book 
called  ''  Civility  du  premier  age."  It  teaches 
the  child  how  to  conduct  himself  at  table,  at 
church,  and  in  aH  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
Kfe.  It  may  be  tTrged  that  example  and  oral  in« 
structlon  ought  to  do  this  without  books,  and 
we  admit  the  obligation.  But  if  neither  the 
example  nor  instruction  of  heme  are  afibrded, 
as  they  are  not,  to  multitudes  of  children,  may 
not  the  school-book,  and  the  school-master,  or 
schooUmistress.  do  something  for  the  neglected 
child?— Or,  if  lie  be  not  neglected,  will  "liaa 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,"  he  super 
fiuotts  to  aim,  whose  early  virtue  has  been  fos« 
tered  where  character,  of  necessity,  takes  its 
first  impressions  ? 

We  remember  that  forty  years  ago  the  Utie 
children  of  the  country  dofiU  their  hats,  and 
dropped  their  curtsies  on  meeting  a  stranger  in 
the  highway.  This  practice  has  long  been  dia* 
oontinned;  but  there  vrss  something  amiable  in 
it.  Under  instruction  of  the  good  Oberlin,  the 
people  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  though  they  al- 
ways remained  extremely  pdor,  became  remark- 
able for  their  graeefhl  poHteness.  An  Engllsii; 
traveller  who  visited  them,  was  charmed  vrith 
tlie  polish,  the  mutual  defereace  of  their  man- 
neri.  The  teacher  of  a  school,  who  diselpliaea 
the  manners  of  hi^  pupils,  does  mueh  Ibr  thair 
hearts,  and  (br  the  beauty  of  sodety.  He  sets 
up  a  rule  of  action  above  and  beyond  self-love. 
"  Are  there  none  whom  I  can  please,  or  dis- 
please  can  serve,  or  injure  1"  is  an  ^qwiry 
constantly  to  be  set  before  the  mind  of  a  ehMdi 
and  Miss  Hannah  More  has  answered  this  quts*  • 
tion,  in  saying, 

*'  Few  can  mvc  or  lerve,  but  all  can  pleoic." 

To  all*  who  Hve  hi  sodiety,  tiie  pood  opinion 
of  others  is  necessary — necessary  m  some  sort. 
to  success  in.  life — necessary  to  a  cordial  and 
aafisihctbry  reception  among  men^-necessary  to 
give  efficacy  to  virtue.  **  Abstain  from  all  ap* 
pearance  of  evil,"  even  that  appearance  of  it " 
which  a  reckless,  selAengrossed,  careless  de- 
portment presupposes-— the  eril  of  epegious 
seAf-eonsideration,  and  of  consequeni;  disregard 
and  oversight  of  the  convenience  and  approval 
of  others. 

What  can  education  do  for  a  people?  Tliia 
is  a  question  for  the  profoundest  minds  to  inves- 
tigate, and  reply  to.  But  all  of  us  have  a  prac- 
tical answer  to  give  to  it,  whether  we  will  or 
not:  for  we  all  have  responsibilities,  6f  on^ 
Beaker's  appoinfment.  to  the  rising  race  and 
the  next  age.  We  do  not  create  the  mtn-al  lotist, 
thej  are  propounded  to  us  by  Him  Who  cannot 
err;  but  in  our  ripeness,  we  nuqp  nafe" 
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om^lVet  from  our  obftgatioBt  to  th«  jimmg. 
We  ffity  deTdop  in  the  oBformed,  the  tflec- 
tiont,  which  in  their  ezercite  coBBtitnle  the  coU 
leetire  vtrtne  and  happiness  of  the  present  and 
fatnre  generations;  we  may  onHivate  in  them 
the  principles,  and  indQce  the  hahits,  which 
socialize  a  peo^;  and  may  prepare  them  to 
become,  what  the  Creator  haf«  designed  them  to 
be.  No  part  of  this  preparation  is  more  impor- 
t«Bt|  than  that  which  inculcates  respect  for 
others,  founded  on  self- respect  E.  *R. 


[For  the  District  School  Journal.] 
DISTRICT  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

FOR    WAWAESINO,  ULSTER  COUNTY. 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMEKT. 


ExtracU  from  the  lati  Annaal  Report  of  Hon*  H.  Mamv. 


Thk  friends  of  common  school  education  in 
the  town  of  Wawarsing,  Ulster  coHaty,  impress- 
ed  with  the  importance  of  ^ood  schools,  and  be- 
lieving, that  the  low  condition  of  the  common 
schools  throughout  the  state  generally,  is  in 
consequence  of  the  indifference  felt  and  mani* 
fested  by  the  people  in  regard  to  these  primary 
institutions;  and  believing  also,  that  frequent 
and  close  examinations,  and  a  thorough  super* 
yision  by  the  (Heads  of  education,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  them  ^*  the  boast  and  pride 
of  the  state,*''  have  recently  organized  an  asso- 
eiation,  known  as  the  "  Common  School  Asso- 
ciation of  the  town  of  Wawaraing,"  adopting  a 
constitution,  requiring  monthly,  quarterly,  and 
•BBua)  meetings,  at  which  addresses,  discus- 
sions, he,f  are  to  be  had,  all  relating  to  the  in- 
terests of  popular  education,  by  suggesting  and 
discussing  new  and  improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  the  schools. 

The  officers  of  the  association,  are  a  presi* 
dfftC,  seven  vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer.  The  town  is  divided  into  seven  dis- 
triett«  over  each  of  which  a  vice*president  has 
Juritdiction,  assisted  by  two  individuals,  who 
aeeempany  him  in  his  examinations  of  the 
lehools  vnder'his  oharge,  and  advise  with,  and 
Bsaist  him  in  all  his  duties.  Thus  a  committee 
of  three  is  formed  in  every  section  of  the  town, 
whose  special  dnt^  it  is  to  visit  and  examine 
the  sehoob  under  its  charge,  at  least  once  in 
each  <|ttarter,  and  report  the  result  of  such  e)ca- 
mination  at  each  quarterly  meeting,  including 
their  statistics,  general  appearance,  condition, 
improvement,  &c. 

The  association  has  heM  (wo  monthly,  and 
two  special  meetings,  and  three  addresses  have 
been  given  by  its  members. 

Alvan  B.  Preston,  President ;  Foster  B.  Bird- 
sail,  Secretary. 

A  commfttee  has  also  been  appointed,  eon- 
slating  of  the  president  of  the  Association  and 
the  town  superintendent,  for  the  purpose  of 
communicatiBg  with  the  county,  and  the  several 
town  superintendents  in  the  county,  in  order  to 
take  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  County 
Aasoeiationi  having  the  same  objects  in  view. 
GEO.  A.  DUDLEY. 

Taum  8uft  Wmwarsing, 

Truth  onn  only  be  discovered  by  peacefiil 
niads  ;  it  is  only  adopted  by  kindred  spirits.  If 
itelmnge  the  opinions  of  men,  it  is  only  by  in- 
•easRile  gradattons— a  gentle  and  easy  desc^it 
to 


I  HAVE  uniformly  made  inquiries  respecting 
the  use  of  corporal  punishment  as  a  means  of 
order,  and  an  incitement  to  progress,  in  schools. 

In  Holland  corporal  punishment  is  obsolete. 
Several  teachers  and  school  officers  told  me 
there  Was  a  law  prohibiting  it  in  all  cases. 
Others  thought  it  was  only  a  universal  practice 
founded  on  a  universal  public  opinion.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
when  I  was  at  the  Hague,  prevented  my  obtain- 
ing exact  information  on  (his  interesting  point. 
But  whatever  was  the  cause,  corporal  punish- 
ment was  not  ufccd.  In  cases  of  incorrigible- 
ncss,  expulsion  from  school  was  the  lemedy. 

One  of  the  school  magistrates  in  Amsterdam 
told  me,  that  last  year,  about  fiv€  thousand  chil- 
dren were  taught  in  the  free  schools  of  that 
city.  Of  this  number,  from  fiwrly  to  fifty  were 
expelled  forlbad  conduct.  This  would  be  about 
one  per  ceift. 

At  Haarlem  Mr.  de  Yries  told  me  he  had 
kept  the  same  school  for  about  twenty  years, 
that  its  average  number  had  been  six  hundred 
scholars,  that  not  an  instance  of  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment  had  occurred  during  the 
whole  time,  and  that  two  only,  (bciys,)  bad  been 
expelled  from  it,  as  hopelessly  incorrigible.  He 
added,  that  both  those  boys  had  been  after- 
wards imprisoned  for  crime.  On  seeing  the 
manner  of  Mr.  de  Yries,  his  mocles  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  combined  dignity  and  affection 
with  which  he  treated  his  pupils,  I  could  readi- 
ly believe  the  statement. 

The  schools  of  Holland  were  remarkable  for 
good  order,— among  the  very  beet,  certainiT, 
which  I  have  any  where  seen.  Nor  doe^  this 
arise  from  any  predominance  of  plilegm  in  the 
constitution,  or  any  tameness  of  soul ;  for  the 
Dutch  are  cerUinly  as  hisfh-toned  and  firee* 
spirited  a  people  as  any  in  Europe*  This  feet 
may  be  read  in  their  organization  and  natoral 
language,  as  well  as  learned  Ax>m  their  history. 

In  Hamburgh  I  visited  an  institution  of  a  no- 
vel character.  It  was  a  Punishment-School,  or 
school-prison, — a  place  of  instruction  and  re- 
straint for  those  children  belonging  to  the  poor- 
schools  of  the  city,  who  commit  any  aggrava- 
ted offence.  In  Hambtirgh  many  luwr  people 
receive  assistance  from  the  dty.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  the  suctor  is,  that  those  who  re- 
ceive it  shall  send  their  children  to  the  9thoM 
provided  for  them.  If  a  child  in  these  schoels 
commits  any  trivial  or  ordinary  offence,  he  is 
punished  in  the  school  in  the  usual  way.  But 
if  the  transgression  is  gross,  or  if  he  persists  m 
a  course  of  misconduct,  he  is  sentenced  by  the 
competent  authorities  to  a  Prison,  or  Punish- 
ment-School,  (Strafsehole).  '-frere  he  m«»t  Ko 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  remain  until  eight 
in  the  evening.  A  part  of  the  day  is  spent  » 
study,  a  part  in  work.  I  saw  the  children  pick- 
ing wool.  There  were  twenty-one  bdys  in  one 
room,  and  eleven  girls  in  another.  The  school 
was  in  the  third  story  of  a  bnllding  I  and  ^r 
the  schoolrooms  were  small  and  wretched  bed- 
rooms,  where  those  whose  sentence  €0^*'*^^ 
night,  as  it  sometimes  did,  were  compeUM  ^ 
•leap.'  •  • 
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TlM  ebfldrMi  wtra  vmaUx  tcnttaoed  to  to 
^  Asy  Btripet,  as  well  ms  to  to  Biany  dajt'  eos- 
4M»eiit ;  and  tha  teacher  kept  a  book|  as  a 
jaifer  keeps  a  record  of  his  prisoners,  in  wlikk 
tiM  case  of  each  child  was  recorded.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sentencoi  the  children  retara  to 
the  school  whence  .they  came.  Instances  of  a 
second,  and  even  of  a  third  commitment  some- 
times occur. 

While  I  was  stoppiag  at  the  punishment- 
achool,  the  hour  or  dinner  arrivra.  All  the 
l>oys  leA  their  schoolroom  for  one  of  the  adja- 
cent rooms,  and  all  the  girls  for  another.  They 
arranged  themselves  in  groups  of  fonr  each,  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  long  table.  A  bowl  of 
bean-porridge  was  set  in  the  centre  of  each 
group,  and  to  each  child  was  given  a  large, 
ronnd,  coarse  wooden  spoon.  The  teacher  en- 
tered a  sort  of  pulpit  and  said  grace,  after 
which  the  children  ate  their  homely  meal. 
There  was  very  little  of  indecorons  behaviour, 
sneh  as  winking  or  laughing  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  but  the  sobriety  appeared  to  me  to  come 
-more  from  fear  than  from  repentance.  One  of 
the  rules  was,  that  during  the  twelve  hours  of 
daily  confinement  tke  childien  should  have  no 
communication  with  each  other ;  but  it  happen- 
ed here,  as  it  has  in  many  other  cases  where  all 
communication  is  interdicted,  that  it  is  carried 
on  alandestinely,  or  bv  stealth, — an  evil  much 
greater  than  any  which  can  result  firom  allowed 
ABter  course. 

The  highest  tension  of  atfthority  which  I  any 
where  witnessed,  was  in  the  Scotch  schools. 
There,  as  a  general  rule,  the  criminal  code 
•cemed  to  include  mistakes  In  recitation  as  well 
aa  delinquencies  in  conduct ;  and.  where  these 
were  committed,  nothing  of  the  "  law^s  delay*' 
intervened  between  offence  and  punishment.  If 
a  spectator  ^ere  not  vigilant,  there  might  be  an 
erroneous  answer  by  a  pupil,  and  a  retributive 
blow  on  his  head  by  the  teacher's  fist,  so  iastan- 
taneous  an4  so  nearlv  simultaneous,  as  to  elude 
observation.  Still  the  bond  of  attachment  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils  seemed  very  strong. 
It  was,  however,  a  bond  founded  quite  as  much 
«n  awe  as  on  simple  affection.  The  general 
character  of  the  nation  was  distinctly  visible  in 
the  schools.  Could  the  Scotch  teacher  add 
something  more  of  gentleness  to  his  prodigious 
energy  and  vivacity,  and  were  the  general  laflu- 
eoees  which  he  imparts  to  his  pupils  modified  in 
one  or  two  particulars,  he  would  become  a  mo- 
del teacher  for  the  world. 

In  England,  as  there  is  no  National  system, 
nor  aaT  authoritative  or  prevalent  public  opinion 
towards  which  individual  practice  naturallT  gra- 
vitates, a  great  diversity  prevails  on  this  hesd. 
In  some  schools  tslent  and  accomplishment  have 
wholly  superseded  corporal  poniKhment ;  in  oth- 
ers, it  is  the  all-in-all  of  the  teacher's  power, 
whether  for  order  or  for  study.  1  was  standing 
one  day,  in  conversation  with  an  assistant  teach- 
er in  a  school  consisting  of  many  hundred  chil- 
dren, wheni  observing  that  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  lash  or  cord  of  Indian  rubber,  knotted  to- 
wards the  end,  I  asked  him  its  use.  Instead  of 
answering  my  question  in  words,  he  turned  round 
to  a  little  girl, — sitting  near  by,  perfectly  quiet, 
with  her  arms,  which  were  bare,  foldea  beft>re 
her  and  lying  upon  her  desk, — and  struck  such 
«  blow  upon  one  of  them  as  raised  a  great  red 
wale  or  stripe  almost  from  elbow  to  wnstf 


Im  tome  of  tha  propciatary  and  endowed 
sehools  of  Englaad,  the  practice  of  solitary  con- 
finement still  prevsils.  In  large  estaMishments 
at  Birmingham,  Livein^ool,  &e.,  I  saw  cdls,  or 
si^tary  chambers^  four  or  &r9  feet  square,  for 
the  imprisonment  of  offenders.  These  were  not 
for  mere  children,  but  for  young  men.  I  have 
seen  a  lad  fifUen  or  sixteen  years  of  sge,  dress- 
ed ia  a  cap  and  gown, — the  scholastic  uniform 
of  England, — a  prisoner  in  one  of  these  apart- 
mentst  ^ 

In  some  of  the  private  establishments  at  Pa- 
ris, an  extent  of  «iirvet//aiic#  over  the  conduct  of 
students  prevails,  of  which  we  have  no  idea. 
This  is  intended  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
punishment,  by  taking  away  all  opportunity  for 
transgression.  Some  of  the  private  schools  are 
subsidiary  to  the  colleges, — that  is,  the  master 
of  the  private  school  has  the  general  charge 
and  superintendence  of  the  students,  maiataias 
them  at  his  own  house,  instructs  them  himself 
or  by  his  assistants,  at  home,  but  takes  them 
daiiv  to  the  college,  where  their  lessons  are 
finally  heard  by  professors.  I  attended,  one 
morning,  the  opemng  of  the  College  Bourbon, 
in  Paris.  At  eight  o'clock  the  private  teachers 
came,  followed  by  their  pupUs  marching  in  pro- 
cession. All  entered  a  large  square  or  court, 
enclosed  on  all  sides,  except  the  gate- way,  by 
the  college  buildings.  Soon  after,  the  roll  of  a 
drum  was  heard,  at  which  all  the  students  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  classes.  At  a  second 
drum- beat  they  marched  to  their  recitation 
roonis.  The  teachers  then  returned  home,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  college  exercises  they  were  to 
be  in  attendance  again,  to  take  back  their  charge 
in  the  same  way  as  they  had  conducted  them 
thither.  To  us  this  would  seem  singuUr,  be- 
cause many  of  the  students  had  already  passed 
the  age  which  we  call  the  age  of  discretion. 
By  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  teachers,  I  ac- 
companied him  home.  The  collegians  were 
only  the  older  pupils  in  his  school,  and  I  wished 
to  see  the  rest  of  his  establishment.  It  was 
laid  out  on  a  most  liberal  scale-  as  to  play- 
grounds, schoolrooms,  dormitories,  kitchen,  Sic. 
and  was  in  an  excellent  condition  of  order  and 
neatness.  The  arrangement  was  such  that  ha 
could  inspect  all  the  play-grounds  while  sitting 
in  hb  atudy,~in  this  particular  resembling 
those  prisons  where  all  the  wards  can  be  in- 
spected from  a  central  point.  But  this  was  not 
all.  As  I  passed  round  to  see  the  several 
schoolrooms,  I  observed  that  a  single  pane  of 
glass  had  been  set  into  the  wall  of  each  room, 
so  that  the  principal,  or  anv  one  deputed  by 
him,  could  inspect  both  the  class  and  its  teach- 
er without  a  moment's  warning.  This  was 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  excel* 
fences  in  the  construction  of  the  rooms.  It  was 
stated  also,  that,  in  order  lo  save  the  younger 
from  contamination  bv  associating  with  the  old- 
er, there  was  not  only  an  entire  separation  of 
them  in  the  schoolrooms,  but  also  in  the  play- 
grounds and  sleeping  apartments ;  and  it  was 
added  further,  that  ff  two  brothers  of  different 
azes  and  belonging  to  different  classes,  should 
attend  the  school  at  the  same  time,  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  see  eafh  other.  I  aAerwards 
saw  the  same  contrivances  A>r  inspection,  not 
only  in  other  schools,  hut  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Versailles, — a  verv  dbtinguished  institution. 

I  ftel  anable  to  deeida  whether,  in  sneh  a 
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Btsate  of  BCfeiolr  and  with  mcIi  ehildrea,  this 
piercing  rurveUlante  is  not  the  wisest  tbiag  that 
ean  be  done ;  but  with  us  the  question  certainly 
arises,  whether  the  c&nse  of  school  morals 
wonld  gain  more  in  the  end  by  a  closeness  of 
inspection,  designed  to  prevent  the  ootflow  of 
all  natural  action  ;  or  by  aflowiiivmore  freedom 
of  will,  with  a  careful  training  of  the  conscience 
beforehand,  and  a  strict  accountability  for  con- 
dunt  afterwards. 

At  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  the  mle  is 
the  same ; — the  punishment  of  scholars  is  the 
cempltment  of  the  proper  treatment  of  children 
by  parents  at  home,  and  the  competency  of  the 
teacher  in  school.  Where  there  is  less  on  one 
side  of  the  equation,  there  must  be  more  on  the 
other. 

EMTJLATIOK. 

In  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  schools,  emulation 
is  still  used  as  one  of  the  motive-powers  to  stu- 
dy ;  but  I  nowhere  saw  the  passion  inflamed  to 
an  insupportable  temperature.  I  was  uniformly 
;  told  that  its  employment  was  becoming  less  and 
less,  and  that  the  best  authorities  throughout 
the  country  were  now  discountenancing,  rather 
than  encouraging  it.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  had  improved,  it  had 
been  found  less  necessary  to  enlist  this  passipn 
in  their  service  ;  and  as  the  great  idea  of  edu- 
cation,— that  of  the  formation  of  Christian  cha- 
racter and  habits,— had  been  more  and  more 
developed,  emulation  had  been  found  an  adverse 
and  not  a  favoring  influence. 

France  and  Scotland  are  the  two  countries  in 
Europe,  where  emulation  between  pupils,  as 
,  one  of  the  motive-powers  to  study,  is  most  vi- 
gorously plied.  In  France  the  love  of  approba- 
tion^ of  conspicuousness,  of  ^dat,  of  whatever 
ministers  to  the  national  passion  of  vanity,  holds 
pjre-eminence.  In  Scotland  rivalry  is  more  fire- 
^u<;ntly  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  reward. 

In  one  of  the  Pention$j  or  Boarding  Schools, 
of  Paris,  I  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  large 
number  of  portraits  of  young  men.  These  were 
bung  around  the  walls  of  the  Principal's  room, 
which  was  a  large  apartment,  three  of  whose 
sides  were  nearly  covered  by  them.  They  were 
the  portraits  of  those  pupils  of  the  school  who 
had  afterwards  won  prizes  at  a  college  exami- 
nation. The  name  of  the  pupil,  the  year,  and 
the  subject-matter  on  which  he  had  surpassed 
his  competitors,  were  inscribed  respectively  be- 
neath the  portraits.  In  the  room  of  the  Head 
of  the  Ro^al  College  at  Versailles,  I  also  saw 
the  portraits  of  those  students  of  the  College 
who  had  won  prizes  at  the  University.  This 
display  and  the  facts  connected  with  it,  speak 
volumes  in  regard  to  the  French  character,  and 
the  motive-powers  under  which  not  only  the 
scholars,  but  the  nation  works.  A  brief  ac- 
count or  a  single  pha^s  of  this  system, — for  it 
it  reduced  to  a  system, — if  not  particularly  in- 
teresting, may  be  instructive. 

The  PtntiofiMj  or  Boarding  Schools,  are  equi- 
.valent  to  our  Select  or  Private  Schools.  Their 
patronage  depends  upon  their  reputation  j  and 
that  reputation  is  mainly  graduated  by  the  num- 
ber of  distinKuifihed  scholars  they  send  out. 
Hence  to  send  pupils  to  the  college  who  gain 
prizes  for  scholarship,  brings  celebrity  to  the 
school  and  emolument  to  the  master.  To  obtain 
talented  boys,  therefore,  becomes  %  grand  object 


with  the  matters  of  the  Ptmiamt.    For  tkis  pur- 
pose careftxlinquifies  are  msde ;  and,  ht 
times,  agents  are  employed  to  search  oat  lads 
of  promise,  and  bring  them  to  the  tekool.    Jn 
some  instances,  not  <mly  tc^on,  but  the  whole 
expenee  of  board,  lodging,  &e.,  is  ^ratnitoiisly 
ftirnished  ;  and,  in  extraordinary  cases,  a  pecu- 
niary bounty  beyond  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
pupil,  has  been  given.    It  may  be  said  that  tids 
has  a  gcfed  effect,  becanse  it  searches  oat  the 
Ihtent  talent  of  the  country,  «iid  suffers  sm>  ge- 
nius to  be  lost  through  neglect.     But  here,  as 
every  where  else,  the  great  question  is,  whetl>er 
the  principle  is  right,  for  no  crait  of  man  can 
circumvent  the  laws  of  nature,  or  make  a  bad 
motive  supply  the  place  or  prodace  the  results 
of  a  good  one.    The  teachers   do  not  supply 
these  facilities,  or  encourage 'this  tsilent,  itom 
benevolence.    It  is  speculation.    It  is  pecuniary 
speculation ;  and  if  they  did  not  anticipate  a 
richer  return  for  their  outlay,  wrhen  invested  in 
this  manner  than  when  used    in  a  legitunate 
way,  they  would  npt  incur  such  extraordinary 
trouble  and  risk.   •  Hence  they  devote  them- 
selves in  an  especial  manner  to  the  training  of 
these  prize-fighters,  while  other  pupils  siffer  a 
proportional  neglect.    The  very  ehildren,  there- 
fore, who  are  ^ttractM  to  the  school  in  coose- 
qnence  of  its  celebrity,  are  defVanded  of  their 
share  of  attention,  in  order  that  the  repwtatlon 
of  the  school,  fbr  which  they  have  been  made 
victims,  may  induce  others  to  join  it,  to  be  made 
victinis  in  their  turn.   Thus  the  ststem  pros- 
pers by  the  evil  it  works.    There  is  the  satoe 
ambition  amon^  the  colleges  to  win  the  prises 
of  the  nhiversity.     The  day  of  examination, 
when  these  prizes  are  awarded,  is  one  of  gmt 
pomp  and  ceremony.    The  Minister  of  PaUic 
Instruction,  and  other  hiffh  official  dignitaries, 
usually  attend  ;  the  king  himself  has  sometimes 
been  present  in  person ;  and  it  is  a  standing  rule, 
that  the  successful  competitors  are  incited  to 
dine  at  the  royal  table. 

Who  that  is  conversant  with  ^e  histcry  of 
France  does  not  see  how  much  of  her  poreH^, 
her  degradation  and  her  stififering,  even  in  fhe 
proudest  periMs  of  her  annals,  is  directly  ^ttU 
butaMe  to  this  inordinate  love  of  praise  :  and 
espeeiaHy,  how  much  of  the  humiliation  of  Ifcler 
times,— ^hen  the  charm  of  her  invincibility  was 
broken,  and  she  was  obliged  to  ransom  hetvelf 
from  the  grasp  of  her  conquerors;  by  gold  wrtmg 
from  her  toiling  millions, — is  directly  tracjrtWe 
to  the  predominance  in  her  character  of  this  love 
of  applause.    It  was  this  blind  passion  forglonr 
which  created  Bonaparte,  and  which  sustahfed 
him  not  less  faithfully  in  all  his  vast  schemes  of 
wickedndss  than  in  his  plans  for  improveimeht. 
**  Had  the  Romans  not  been  sheep,  Cawsr  bad 
not  been  a  wolf!" 

Among  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  our 
own  is  perhaps  second  only  to  IVance,  in  the 
love  of  approbation  as  a  prompter  and  guide  to 
action.  Ought  we  then  to  cultivate  this  pt»- 
sion,  already  of  inordinate  growth,  by  the.ttse 
of  emulation  in  our  schools  7 


LoGAsiTHMS. — ^Logarithms  in  calculation  V9 
like  the  steam-engine  in  mechanics.  They  ^ 
ole  the  calculator  to  overcome  every-  obsfa^ 
and  render  the  most  intricate  combmatioPA  <» 
numbers  comparatively  easy. 
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I  intendent,  for  IMI. 


"  lie  obedience  to  the  charter  of  the  city,  the 
■vperinteadeiit  of  schools  begs  leuve  to  submit 
his4mBual  report. 

**  Since  the  date  of  my  report  in  February  last, 
the  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  the 
a^es  of  tiye  and  sixteen  years,  has  increased 
from  four  ibbnsand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  to  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
thfee  {  the  number  of  colored  children,  between 
ihm-  same  ages,  has  increased  from  seventy-nine 
to  one  bundrea  :  the  number  of  private  and  se- 
lect schools  and  academies  in  the  city,  at  the 
present  time,  is  thirty-seven  ;  the  number  of 
scholars  therein  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ftileen  ;  and  the  tuition  the  present  quarter, 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  five  thousand  one  hundrea 
and  nine  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents ;  or,  for 
the  whole  year,  twenty  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  seven  dollars  and  sixteen  cents.-"  • 

*'  Since  my  last  annual  report  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  the  public  sekools  luvrt  been 
rapid  and  «neouraging..  In  almost  evtaj  dis- 
trlel  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  furnish  addi- 
tional deaks  and  seats,  and  in  many  of  them  ad« 
ditioiml  teaohers.  Henee  it  was  ibund  necessa- 
ry last  spria^f  to  divide  the  school  in.  district  No. 
9, into  two  apartments ;  andalthough tb^t  dis- 
trict labors  under  the  same  embarrassment  as 
No.  14^and  Jfo^  2,  for  the  want  of  a  proper  bmld- 
infi  yet  the  progress  of  the  school  has  been 
^Ucksui  to  imeet  the  approbation  of  thadistilot, 
as.  well  as  of  those  who  have  the  charge  and  su« 
peirision  of  the  school  department. 

'  *  Im  the  several  districts  not  above  alluded  to, 
the  schools  are  large,  and  flourishing  under  the 
charge  of  successful  teachers." 

*'  More  than  three  thousand  volumes  now  be- 
long to  the  school  library  \  of  these  more  than 
four  hnndred  volumes  have  been  added  since 
my  last  animal  report.    A  part  of  this  library  is 
at«ll  times  in  the  several  msCricts,  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  teachers  for  the  use  of  the 
Bcbolars  t  while  much  the  larger  portion  oi  it 
reiBjiins  under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent 
for  the  aceemmodation  of  the  citifenis  at  laipcr 
Thia  benign  arrangement  brings  the  library  with^ 
In. the  reach  of  every  inhabitant ;  more  than 
tw^ve  hundred  volumes,  including  those  distri* 
bated  in  the  distrifSts,  are  drawn  and  read  evenr 
week .    A  slight  examination  of  this  matter  WiU 
satisfy  the  Council  that  a  librarian  should  be 
en^ployed  to  take  charge  of  the  library,  deliver 
and  receive  books,  see  to  the  district  ubracies, 
and  keep  the  books  in  repair.    The  time  of  the 
superintendent  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  schools ;  his  visits  to  them  should  not  be 
'*  few  and  far  between|"  but  his  time  should  be 
spent  in  watching  their  progress,  advisiagthe 
teachers,  encouraging  the  scholars,  and  keeping 
the  system  in  haimonious  motion." 

"  The  system  should  be  brought  to  such  per- 
fection that  the  entire  jrouth  of  the  city  should 
bedn  and  end  their  stuues  in  the  public  schools. 
They  shonld  from  first  to  last  know  and  feel  that 
the  humblest  scholar  is  equal  with  the  highest  j 
that  the  factitious  circumstance  of  wealth  is  un- 
worthv  of  consideration  while  in  the  pursoit  of 
kaowledg^^  that,  whatever  distinctions  may  ex- 


»t  in  other  depar)Unents  of  life,  in  this  pursuit 
all  should  be  plac^  on  the  same  leVe^  and  ao-  ^ 
knowledge  a  republic  of  letters. 

"  How  mistaken  the  policy  that  should  sus^ 
tein  a  system  that  inculcates  and  presupposes  a 
distinction  of  ranks  arising  from  the  poss'ession 
of  property*,  The  world. has  often  .witaessed 
ana  groaned  under  such  distinctions  ;  the  gov- 
ernment from  which  we  separated  in  1776  is  now  ' 
exhibiting  the  legitimate  fruits  of  it,  In  the  mis- 
ery and  destitution  of  the  millions  under  the  op- 
pressions of  titled  wealth. 

**  A  Republic  recognized  no  such  distinctions,  ' 
and  should  never  exhibit  such  glaring  evidences 
of  wickedness  and  mis-government.    To  guard  ' 
against  the  possibility  of  a  similar  fate,  educa- 
tion must  be  made  universal :  instead  or  closing 
the  door  against  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  they 
should  rather  be  compelled,  as  in  Germany,  to  ' 
be  educated  at  the  public  expence.    Hence  the 
anxiety  o^*  patriots  and  phUosopfaers,  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  good  upon  earth,  to  accomplish 
thia  f^erioua  result. '  Thfrfbtiiets  of  the  temiu*  * 
tion  warned  us  that  our  liberties  could  only  be 
sustained  jpn  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  . 
people.    R  is  thApart  of  ijrue  wisdom  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  the  past ;  and  whatever  maf:; 
be  the  dictates  of  prudence  in  regard  to  the  local 
improvements  of  the  city,  no  sordid  selfishness 
should  interfere  to  bias  the  public  councils  or 
deceive  the .  public  mind  when  this  great  cause 
is  urged  upon  their  attention.    True  economy 
demands  the  most  liberal  apivropriatioiis.  Bring  , 
all  the  children  of  the  city  into  the  schoolSj  and 
vice  and  immorality  will  take  their  ^ight*    Ou|f,  . 
courts  and  prisons  will  hear  no  more  of  juvenile  ' 
delinquents  f  and  idleness,  a  prolific  source  of 
mischief,  will  not  be  found  enticing  the  honest 
school- boy  from  his  studies,  or  disturbing,  the 
quiet  of  community  by  depredations  upon* the 
property  of  others. 

"  It  is  with  the  work  of  education  as  it  is  with 
the  political  movements  of  the  country.  At  the 
primary  meetings  the  baU  is  set  in  motion  that, 
in  its  course,  may  affect  the  policy,  and  parhaM 
settle  the  destinies  of  this  autire  natum*  It 
should  be  our  glory  to  add  the  weight  of  our  in-  • 
fluence  in  the  great  efilbrt^  now  in  psegr^ss^  to 
en%htea  the  minds  and  improve  the  morals  of 
the  generatioa  that  is  soon  to  take  our  places, 
and  assume  the  reqm>nsibilities  that  we  now 
bear  :  In  the  eloquent  laaguage  of  a  western 
statesman.  '^  Let  the  commonwealth  take  caea 
a(  the  chil^fen,  and  the  chUdren  wiU  take  care 
of  the  commonwealth." 

"  We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  period 
that  is  making  mighty  strides  in  all  the  embek> 
lishments  of  Bfe,  as  well  as  in  its  substantial 
benefits.  New  views  are  aow  entertained  in  ia> 
gard  to  the  theory  of  governments,  and  the  con- 
duct of  individuals,  Man  if  no  longer  regarded 
as  an  instrumeut  in  the  hands  of  a  tyraanioal 
master,  but  as  a  thinking  being  endowed  h^  his 
Makfer  with  capacity  to  act  and  judge  Ibr  him^ 
self,  and  responsible  oaly  to  Him  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  trust  that  the  social  eompaet 
imposes  upon  him.-  Hence  wabehol4  the  marsii 
of  mind  into  the  infinite  field  of  nature — ^the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  the  prevateaee  of  free  prin- 
ciples and  the  community  of  nations,  brou^t 
about  by  the  applioation  of  seienoe  to  the  ueeikl 
arts.  In  this  astonishing  progress  we  find  « 
stimulus  to  axartion.    As  imawledgeis  txten* 
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sire  we  now  aim  to  make  it  uuversal ;  and 
wliile  the  few  are  reaping  the  reward  of  indus- 
Irj  and  skill,  we  teek  now  to  bring  the  great 
mass  of  mina  into  competition,  so  that  the  ho- 
nors that  now  fall  upon  a  few  shall  ennoble  the 
race. 

''  Bering  determined  that  I  will  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  oiBce  t>f  superintendent  another 
term,  I  cannot  withhold  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  present  Council  as  wdl  as  to  the  last,  for 
the  uniform  kindness  and  suj>port  they  have  ex- 
tended to  me  while  in  the  discharge  of  my  ofll- 
eial  duties :  and  humbly  hope  that  the  same  Pro- 
vidence who  has  thus  far  sustained  this  great 
moral  enterprise,  will  not  withdraw  his  coun- 
tenance from  it,  and  that  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple may  incline  towards  wisdom  and  not  turn 
therefrom." 

SCHOOLS  OF  ROCHESTER. 


litf aett  fntk  the  BijBit  of  I.  F.  Mags,  citTsnpiyte- 

uadsat,  for  iStt. 


'*  Iw  an  enterprise  which  claims  for  us  object 
the  educatioifof  every  child  in  this  city,  signal 
results  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  sin- 
gle year ;  I  come,  however,  to  exchange  con- 
gratulations with  jrou,  on  the  successful  and 
progressive  operations,  for  another  year,  of  a 
system  of  '  Free  Public  Schools.'  which  had  its 
origin  in  an  enlarged  and  liberal  principle  of  be- 
nevolence, and  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  we 
are  impelled  forward  by  the  divine  command ,  to 
lot'e  our  ndghbor  as  ourselves. 

"  Were  our  greetings  at  this  time  unmixed 
with  regrets,  the  occasion  would  furnish  an 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  human  life.  Were  the 
operations  of  that  system,  which  has^xisted  but 
a  little  more  than  two  years,  already  harmoni- 
ous in  all  its  parts,  were  there  no  errors  uncor- 
rected— ^no  delfects  uneured — ^no  prejudices  unal- 
layed — no  selfishness  unrebuked — ^no  untoward 
circumstances  jret  to  be  overcome,  then  indeed 
might  our  salutations  at  this  time  be  without 
alloy. 

''  Were  such  results,  however.,  so  soon  real- 
ized, would  not  the  system  of  iree  public  in- 
struction be  in  imminent  danger?  A  growth  so 
rapid,  to  fuD  maturity,  of  an  institution  to  be- 
nevolent  in  its  object,  so  at  war  in  principle 
wfth  selfishness,  and  depending  for  its  support 
on  the  free  will  of  the  people,  might  have  an 
ephemeral  existence.  But  that  system,  having 
passed  the  ordeal '  of  a  rigid  public  scrutiny, 
which  shall  triumph  over  the  strongest  prejudi- 
ces, and  most  bitter  opposition,  win  take  deep 
root  in  ^e  affections  of  the  community. 

"The  promise  of  increased  interest  in  the 
schools,  among  aU  classes,  and  of  their  continu- 
ed progress  in  improv^nncnt,  given  in  my  Inst 
annual  report,  has  been  in  some  measure  ful- 
filled. By  its  operations  for  the  last  year,  the 
IHends  of  the  system  have  been  encouraged, 
and  many  of  its  former  enemies  disarmed .  Ana 
although  little  more  has  yet  been  done,  than  to 
bring  order  out  of  confusion,  and  form  out  of 
chaos,  yet  enough  has  been  developed  to  enable 
its  firiends  to  view  in  prospect  a  rich  and  an 
abundant  harvest,  *  if  they  faint  not.' " 

*'  Whole  number  of  chtMren  in  the  city,  Dec. 
31, 1S48,  between  5  and  IC  years  ofage,  as  has 


been  stated,  is 6,680 

The  number  as  shown  by  tlie  census  of 

1S42, ,.  6,38t 

Increase  in  the  city  during  the  jearj  •  • .  •      268 

The  aggregate  number  attending  the  past 

yeV) • *i**^ 

do  do  in  1842,  3,464 

Increase  in  aggregate  attendance^  •••••••      79t 

I 
Average  number  in  attendance  the  past 

year, • 2,684 

do  do  in  1842,  2,439 

Increase  in  average  attendance, 251 

There  are  in  the  city  three  incorporated 
schools  and  fourteen  ordinary  private 
schools,  now  in  operation.  The 
number  attending  the  same  the  past 
year  is., • .....•,..      599 

Entire  number  who  have  attended  no 

school,  ••^••^•••••••••••••••••••*      906 

The  number  of  children  in  the  citr.  Bee. 

31, 1841,  was 4,800 

The  number  attending  all  schooAa  during 

that  year, 2,71» 

The  number  attending  no  sdiool,  .....••  2,098 

''  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  not  only  the  nam- 
ber,  but  the  proportion  of  children  attending  no 
school  is  greatly  dimiiiished.  This  circum- 
stance alone  gives  cheering  evidence  of  the  hap- 
py results  of  our  s;|rstem,  and  should  encourage 
and  stimulate  its  friends  to  continued  efibrt." 

"The  entire  number  of  volumes  in  all  the 
District  Libraries  is  5,000.    These  can  be  made, 
by  proper  management,  the  means  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  benefit,  not  only  to  tYre  rising 
generation,  but  to  the  adult  population.    The 
books  have  been,  in  most  instances,  well  seloct- 
ed.  and  are  generally  ^as  they  in  all  co  ?es  should 
be)  unexceptionable  m  their  character,  to  all 
classes  and  sects.    By  a  wise  aiul  lilM>rnl  profit 
sion  of  the  State,  the  District  School  ioim- 
NAL.  published  at  Albany,  and  edited  by  Fraa- 
cis  Dwiffht,  Esq.,  is  famished  grntuJlonsly  to 
every  school  district.    In  addition  to  ^?»e  varied 
and  rich  fund  of  knowled|[e  with  ^-liM-h  its  pa- 
ges abound,  this  journal  is  the  legal  exponent 
of  the  school  laws  of  the  Plnte,  t^i?  tKc  orgtm 
of  communication  between  the  5 .  tr       .>ain- 
tendent  and  all  other  school  offif«  fs      i?  i*  i»«» 
only  entitled  to  a  ^  lace  in  every  I).'     '    » »>»^* 
ry,  (wheie  the  laws  of  the  StnU  r       "^ '*^  "Vo- 
lumes, when  bound,  to  be  place  \  *^  ^^^ 
notice  of  every  dtizen . 

"  Of  the  4,246  children  attrni*'- 
schools  the^past  year,  luor'^  :hu 
der  the  charge  of  fGn.alo  r.    -  "'' 

cumstance  exhibits  cne  of  fi  "**: 

fits  arising  from  the  pa-    *  ^ 

system  in  this  city.     7" » 
large  districts,  colli  f*;  ..'^ 
from  160  to  300  pupils,  . :.     * 
ed  perfect,  nnd  the  fecrvj.-f 
permanently  secured. 
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f&mmkt  dep«rtmeiitS|  embracing  in  the  aggregate 
nearlr  three-fourths  of  all  the  scholars  In  the 
■choolB  are  in  this  way  under  the  instruction  of 
qualified  ladies.  The  employment  of  the  same 
•rder  of  talent  and  acquirements  can  be  obtain- 
ed at  a  much  lower  cost  in  them  than  in  males. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  motive  which 
ahould  induce  their  employment.  Woman,  with 
her  innate  attracti7ene8s---her  patienee,  perse- 
yerance — ^her  taste — ^her  natural  ^aptness  to 
teach/  and  withal  her  native  devotion  to  virtue 
and  intelligence — is.  from  the  nature  of  things, 
(if  properly  educated,)  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
all  the  office  of  teacher.  It  is  her  peculiar  pro- 
Tince  to  captivate  and  interest  the  youthAil 
mind,  to  chasten  and  subdue  its  passions  and 
correct  its  waywardness,  to  teach  it  to  io0ik$ 
and  abhor  everything  that  is  mean,  low,  sensu- 
al, and  ffrovelling,  and  to  love,  admire,  and  imi* 
tate  '  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.' 

**  Of  the  entire  number  attending  the  schools, 
2,085  are  females.  This  fact  should  gladden 
the  heart  of  every  philanthropist.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  nature  and  sphere  of  female  in- 
flttence--that  she  stamps,  in  the  nursery  and  in 
the  family  eirde,  the  €arlUd  and  mo$t  Imiting 
impressions  npon  the  mind  and  heart-^wh^  we 
consider  that  her  pure  and  enlightened  influence 
is  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  religion,,  ci- 
▼iiizaiion  and  refinement — the  importance  of 
universal  female  educatieQ  mnal  be  admitted, 
j^lapoleoa,  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  an  improved  system  of  education  in  his 
rialm.  once  said  to  Iditdam  Oampan,  (a  cele- 
brated teacher,)  *  The  old  systems  of  instruc- 
tion are  worth  nothing.  What  is  wanting,  in 
order  that  the  youth  of  France  be  well  educa- 
ted V  '  Mothers,'  replied  the  lady.  The  £m. 
peror,  struck  with  the  remark,  exclaimed, 
'Here  is  a  system  of  education  in  a  single 
word  r  The  senior  female  departments  of  many 
of  our  schools  reflect  great  credit,  not  only  on 
the  teachers  and  pupils',  but  on  the  city,  and 
would  sufier  litfle  in  eomparison  with  the  best 
female  academies  in  the  land." 

''  Is  there  s^  in  our  >eitjri  a  man  wlio  doubts 
the  justness  and  utility  of /ret  pmblie  wkMk, 
but  would  prefer  to  create  the  invidimu  distine> 
tion  between  innocent  and  unoflfending  ehikben, 
by  the  establishment  of /rec  ckarii^  «dkoo/«  for 
the  indigent ;  I  can  no  better  answer  him  than 
la  the  language  of  another :  '  I  utterly  repudi- 
ate as  unworthy  not  of /ref  aten  only,  but  of 
men,  the  narrow  notion,  that  there  ia  to  be  an 
educatioa  for  the  poor,  jm  mch»  Has  Ood  pro- 
Tided  for  the  poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner 
air,  a  paler  sky?  Does  not  the  glortous  sun 
pour  down  his  golden  flood  aa  cheerily  «pon  the 

goor  man's  hovel,  as  upon  the  rich  man's  pa- 
tee  ?  Have  not  the  cottager'e  children  as  keen 
a  sense  of  all  the  freshness,  verdure,  flragzance, 
melody  and  beauty  of  luxuriant  nature,  ai  Uie  pale 
sons  of  kings  ?  Or  is  it  in  the  mina,  that  Ood 
has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser  birth,  so 
that  the  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an  inborn 
certainty,  that  his  lot  is  to  crawl,  not  to  c/ifli6  V 
Let  any  one  pass  through  the  halls  of  our  pub- 
lic Khools ;  contrast  the  exhibitions  of  mind 
andHntellect  in  those  of  the  most  indigent  pa- 
rents with  those  of  our  wealthiest  citizens,  aad 
they  will  soon  learn  that  miad  is  not  only  impe- 
rial and  immortal,  but  that  '  it  heart  no  bound 


ae.  nor  place,  nor  rank,  nor  ctrcunuitance  f 
'it  asks  but  fi'eedom  and  requires  Hkt 


of  time. 

that  'it  asxs  nut  xreedom  and  requires 

light,'  and  that  difficulties  do  but  stimulate  Its 

vigor. 

The  system  of  free  schools  is  one,  then,  which 
commends  itself  to  the  kindest  regards  of  evcfy 
philanthropist,  patriot  and  Christian.  It  »hould 
draw  to  its  halls  the  children  of  all.  It  furnish- 
es a  place  where  the  rich  and  thepoor  may  meet 
together,  where  the  walls  of  partition,  which 
circumstanee  may,  for  a  time,  seem  to  have 
raised  between  them,  may  be  removed — where 
the  kindlier  feelings  between  children  of  all 
classes  may  be  enkindled — where  the  'indigent 
may  be  excited  to  emulate  the  cleanliness^  deco- 
corum,  and  mental  improvement  of  those  m  bet- 
ter circumstances — where  the  children  of  oftur 
wealthier  citizens  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
sympathising  in  the  wants  and  privations  of 
their  fallows  of  the  same  age — where  both  in- 
sensibly forget  the  distinctions  which  diflTerence 
of  circumstances  would  otherwise  have  created 
'—and  where  aU  feel  the  eonsdoss  dtgnityof  i«- 
ceiving  their  instruction  as  a  right,  to  which,  as 
childr^ii^  citizens,  they  are  entitled,,  and  whidh 
shouldVot  be  denied  them." 

'^  In  conclusion,  I  would  commend  the  inte- 
rests of  education  to  the  Qmmjlt  Authou  of  in- 
telligence and  virtue,  and  to  the  watchful  care 
and  ^nerout  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  this 
thriving  city^  I  ask  for  the  schools  a  liberal  pe- 
cuniary provision ;  for  the  children,  that  domes- 
tic interest  and  attention  which  will  secure  to 
them,  through  prompt  and  regular  attendance, 
the  blessings  of  such  provision  :  for  the  teach- 
ers^ that  respect,  confidence  and  hearty  co-ope- 
ration to  wBtch  i>oth  their  talents  and  their  re- 
sponsible calling  so  justly  entitle  them ;  aad  for 
those  who,  by  the  votes  of  this  communitjN  are 
appointed  to  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
schools,  that  sympathy,  aid  and  oan4id  consi- 
deration, without  which  these  nuraeries  of  in- 
telligence and  virtue  must  languiah,  and  the  be* 
neflts  they  are  designed  to  confer  be  defeated. 


YOUTH'S   mSCBLLANT. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


BT  L.  H.  SIOOnXHXT. 


Thxbx  has  never  been  a  period,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  whm  knowledge  waa  so  highly 
prised,  as  in  the  present  age.  Neither  has  there 
ever  been  a  oountry,  where  it  waa  so  universally 
diflTnaed,  as  in  our  own.  Stme  degree  of  it,  la 
surely  within  the  reach  of  every  person. 

Have  you  ever  thought  much  of  the  evils  of  ig- 
norance t  Have  you  observed  how  narrow  aad 
prcjndieed  the  uneducated  mind  becomes  f— how 
credulous  aad  superstitions  1— bow  prone  to  mis- 
takes, with  re^ud  to  the  nature  of  duty,  and  the 
nature  of  happiness  t 

The  poor  Burman's  faurhest  idea  of  happiness, 
is  to  be  turned  into  a  buffalo,  and  lie  U&wn  ia  a 
field  of  high  grasSjWkere  there  are  nc  masque- 
toes  to  annoy.  "  We  vrant  nothing  but  healthy 
bodies,  and  plenty  of  seals  to  eat,"  said  the 
Greenianders  to  the  first  missionaries  who  sought 
them  oat.  Ignorance  an^ents  the  value  of  the 
things  of  sense,  and  substitutes  low  appetites  for 
the  pleasures  of  intellect 


DVTBIOT  aoanptJOV»NAi«, 


A  fight  education  is  not  mttreW  the  readiug  of 
ma^y  bookf)  hat  the  ahiUtv  of  making  knowl^ge 
ijutcittl  to  ourselvesi  and  otnen.  It  is  not  simply 
to  acquire  influence  over  our  fellow-creatures. 
hot  to  make  that  influence  snhservient  to  moral 
ezoeilence  and  piety. 

To  have  a  knowledge  of  our  duties  to  man- 
kind, and  not  peribrm  them,  is  injustice  ;  to  en- 
deavour to  ^scharge  them  to  mankind,  and  not 
to  God,  is  impie^.  So  that  a  good  education, 
comprises  right  motives,  as  well  as  food  conduct. 

Some  minds  have  found  such  de^ht  in  know- 
ledge that  they  have  con<|uered  manj  obstacles, 
and  endured  great  hardships ^  to  obtam  it.  They 
have  naver  Cut  that  they  paid  more  than  it  was 
worth.  Let  us  select  a  few  such  instances  ;  for 
a  philosopher  has  truly  said,  that  we  '^  yield  to 
facts,  when  we  resist  speculation." 

The  celebrated  Ben.  Johnson,  was  a  brick- 
layer and  mason.  While  he  worked  with  his 
trowel,  he  carried  a  book  in  bis  pocket,  and  the 
labor  of  his  hands  did  not  hind^  ^he  improve- 
ment of  his  mind.  ''  Let  not  thos^  blush,  said 
the  hi^orian  Fuller,  who  &are,  but  those  who 
kav$  mot  a  lawful  calling,  by  which  %£am  their 
bread."  T> 

Thomas  Simpson,  an  able  EiigUih  aoholar, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Fellow  of  the 
Bo}a1  Society,  was  the  son  of  a  weaver.  His 
fiohar.  who  took  him  into  his  fkop,  whan  a  boy, 
and.  tried  to  repress  his  fondneis  ior  readinc,  at 
ItmilAL  fincbade  hka  even  to  open  a  book,  and  in- 
sisted upon  his  confining  himiself  the  whole  day 
to  the  ioofn. 

Bnt  Thomas  Simpson  ooakl  not  give  ap  bis 
lave  of  kaowledgt.  So  his  father  accused  him  of 
obetiaacy^  and  tnttied  him  out  of  hts  house.  He 
maaalained  hiinseJf  for  a  while,  in  a  neighbor- 
iag  towa,  by  woriung  at  his  trade,  and  thought 
himself  wmJlb^99J,  to  be  able  to  devote  a  lew 
apace  mkqmmMio  a  book  whenever  he  oould 
botBOfvoae. 

Ha  was  yoaag  fi^en  he  went  to  London,  aad 
eateiMd  that  great  city,  an  entire  slmager  a«d 
withevt  a  eiagle  letler  of  recemiaeodaii^n.  Nei- 
ther had  he  any  thing  of  value,  ab<yut  his  per- 
son, bat  a  manuscript  of  his  own,  on  Flu»oas. 
This  was  pronounced  supiBrior  to  any  other 
treatise  on  that  subject  in.  Uie  English  language, 
and  his  profleieney  in  science,  gamed  him  high 
reputation  and  respect 

WilKam  Hutlon,  was  the  son  of  a  wool>comb. 
er,  in  Def^,  England.  '*  More  than  once,  he 
says,  my  poor  mother,  with  an  infhnt  on  her 
knee,  and  others  hanging  about  her,  has  Anted 
a  whold  day,  and  iHien  food,  at  last  came,  divi- 
ded her  i^re  among  them." 

From  his  seventh,  to  his  ibmrteenth  year,  he 
worked  diligently  in  a  silk-mill,  and  was  then 
bound  apprentice  to  a  stocking- weaver.  Under 
all  these  discouragements,  he  cherished  the  love 
and  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  became  at  length, 
a  respected  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  author  of  the  History  of  Birmingham,  and 
other  publications. 

Edmund  Stone  was  bom  in  Scotland^  more 
than  a  hundred  years  since.  His  father  was 
gardener  to  the  duke  of  Argyle.  One  day.  this 
nobleman  found  on  the  fpuss  a  volume  of '^New* 
ton's  Principia,"  in  Latm,  and  was  much  aston- 
ished to  And  that  any  of  his  laborers  could 
read  it. 


Betas  told  tlMt  it  bsl«i««d  ia  Uf  jsMtamfs 
son,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  *e  said,  "  how  ca^e 
yau  to  a  knowledge  of  t^ese  Ibings  ?"  Edmaad 
replied,  "  a  servant  taoght  me  to  read,  ten  years 
a^o.  Docs  one  need  any  thing  more,  than  the 
twcajty<«iz  letters,  ia  oroer  to  ieam  ew cry  thing 
else  that  he  wiidm  t" 

In  our  own  ooantrr,  are  aaanT  insUnocs  of 
those  who  have  resoiutelr  aoiignt  knowledpe, 
amid  difficulties  and  obstacles,  and  while  carmag 
a  support,  by  the  labor  of  ihcar  hnnds.  Gar- 
emor  Everett,  in  an  eloquent  speech  on.  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  commnnifiatied  a  reiaackahle 
letter  fh>m  Mr.  Elihu  BurriU,  a  blacksmith,  of 
which  the  foUowiag  is  an  extract 

"  I  was  the  yooagest  <>f  many  brethren,  aad 
my  parents  were  poor.  My  means  af  educatisa 
were  limited  to  a  district  sobooL  These  agaia 
were  eireumsoribed  by  my  falbar's  death,  whkh 
deprived  soe,  at  the  age  of  ftaeeii,  of  the  sesaly 
opnortunities  which  I  had  previously  enjoyed. 

''  A  few  months  after  his  decease,  I  appreap 
ticed  myself  to  a  blacksmith,  in  my  native  vil- 
laae.  Thither  I  carried  a  taste  &r  readiag, 
wEieh  I  had  previously  aoqabed  ihraagh  theme- 
diam  of  a  society  library :  all  the  histcfrioal  works 
in  which.  I  had  at  that  tkmt  peraaed. 

<<  At  the  expiration  of  a  Uttte  more  than  hilf 
my  appraatieekUp,  I  coaeeived  the  ideaof  stady- 
ing  Latin.  Through  the  assistaace  of  aa  eldfer 
brother  who  had  oalaiaed  a  coUtgiate  ednealisa 
br  his  own  exertions,  I  completed  Virgil  danag 
the  evenings  of  one  winter. 

*^  After  davoting  some  time  to  Cieero,  aad  a 
few  other  Latia  authors,  I  commenead  Greek. 
It  was  now  necessary,  that  I  should  devote  eve^ 
hoar  of  day-light,  and  a  part  of  the  evening,  U> 
the  duties  of  my  appreatioesbip. 

*'  Still,  I  carried  my  Greek  gramaiav  in  ay 
hat,  aad  often  foond  a  moment,  wl^le  healii^ 
some  large  iroa,  when  I  could  place  my  book  be- 
fore me,  anunst  the  chiaiiaey  of  my  fbf^e,  aadgo 
throoffh  wkh  ttie  con}agation  of  a  verb,  uopilr- 
oeived  by  my  fellow  apprentices. 

**  At  evening,  I  sat  doWnnnassiBted  and  aloM, 
la  the  Died  of  Homer,  twmty  hooks  of  wloch, 
mesaared  my  ^ogress,  in  dwt  kmgaai^,  dm^ 
the  winter.  I  next  tamed  to  the  modm^lan- 
soages,  aad  was  much  gratified  to  find,  that  aiy 
knowledge  of  Latin  fhraished  a  key  to^  tfaelitva- 
tore  of  most  of  the  tangaagea  of  Earope. 

''  This  dfcomstaaee  gfive  a  new  impalse  to  the 
desiee  of  acquainting  myself  with  the  phik»ophyi 
derivatioB,  and  aflhiity  of  the  diffemt  £ar^<^ 
tongues.  I  could  not  be  reeoacUed  to  limit  my- 
aslf  to  a  few  hoars,  after  the  arduous  labors  of 
the  day. 

^*  I  therefore  laid  down  mv  hammer,  and  wttt 
to  Naw-Haven,  where  I  recited  to  native  tescs- 
CIS  in  French,  Spaniah,  German,  and  Italisa.  I 
retamed  at  the  expiration  of  two  ysaia  to  the 
tege,  bringing  with  me  such  books  in  tiiose  Imb- 
guagcs  as  I  couid  prooure. 

"  When  I  had  read  these  books  throngh.  I 
.  commenced  the  Hebrew  with  an  awakcninff^e- 
sire  of  examining  another  fieW  j  and  by  as^n- 
ous  application  I  was  enabled  in  a  few  weeks  to 
read  this  language  with  such  facilitv  that  i«'- 
lotted  it  to  myself  as  a  task,  to  read  twd  cbtp- 
ters  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  before  bresWkst  etcft 
morning  :  this,  and  an  nour  at  noon,  being  sWtne 
1  could  devote  to  myself  during  the  «y- 


time  that' 


OF  THE  STATE  OF  KSV-V(»tE. 


Uncuage, 

iiriUaliiMi  nnd/ 

taraUtfc,  and  to  nj  itfp  ngrtt  and  coDteni,  I 

foaod  m;  progreM  id  tbii  direcdoo  hedged  op,  b; 

the  want  of  reqaUite  book*. 

"  I  iawBCdialelj  began  to  dniae  measi  oT  ob- 
viatuig  Ihil  obatacle  ;  and,  aflei  manj  plana,  I 
coDduded  to  aeek  a  place  aa  a  aailor  on  board 
some  ihlp  bonnd  to  Eniope,  thinking  in  thia  way 
to  have  opportunilica  of  collecting  at  diffsent 

C-ts,  auch  worki  in  the  modem  and  onental 
g\i^n  AB  1  found  neteaaary  for  thia  object. 
'  '  '  ~  '"     '  "17  nttiTe  place,  to  cut 

I  tnTelled  on  foot  t 
«  than  a  hondnd  milec, 
to  Bod  Bocuo  T«Mel  bonnd  to  Enrope.  In  thia  1 
wna  disMppointed,  and  while  iCTolTing  in  mj 
mind  what  step!  to  take,  accidrnlally  hesrd  ol 
the  American  AnliqQarian  Society  in  Worceater. 
"  1  Immediately  bnt  my  step*  towarda  thia 
place.  I  Tiaited  die  halloT  the  American  Anti- 
qnariaB  Society,  and  fonad  here  to  my  infinite 
gmifleaiion,  tneh  a  collection  of  andenl,  mod. 
■ra,  and  cFrietitBl  langinget  m  I  oerer  before 
cooceiTad  ta  be  edlecled  is  one  pl>M,  ■n^r  "P*" 
evinciac  •-  deute  to  OMnuae  aome  of  thcae  rich 
•nd  rar«  vrorks,  t  wn*  Uidly  invited  to  an  unli- 
mited p<uiteip«tion  in  all  the  beneflta  »f  thii  •» 
Ue  inatitution. 

"  Availing  myialf  of  the  kindneaa  of  the  di> 
NctOTB,  I  ipent  abont  tbiee  hoara  daily  at  tb« 
hall,  which,  with  an  hoar  at  noon,  bmI  abo«t 
Ihrea  itt  the  evening,  made  ap  the  potion  of  the 
day  which  I  ai>pTopTiaMd  to  my  Blndiea,  the 
iml  being  ocenpied  in  atdaooa  numnal  uonr. 
Thtnagb  the  (hcililiei  afforded  by  thi*  inatitntkin, 
I  have  been  able  to  aM  to  noch  to  my  previoa* 
acqaaintance  with  Ibe  andeal,  modern,  and  ori> 
eolat  langaagea,  aa  to  be  able  to  read  upwarda  af 
fifty  of  them,  with  more  or  Ita*  ladlity." 

la  there  not  aomethiag  like  Boblioiity,  in  the 
peracrerenee  by  which  knowledge  it  acqnired, 
nmid  diCGculty  and  diMoniagnnent  ?  It  ini^y 
moat  give  great  delight,  to  be  able  to  nphold  the 
Baind  ondn  auch  aevcre  exntioaa,  aa  have  been 
•xhibited,  in  the  varioui  examplea,  of  wkiah  we 
read  a&d  hear. 

The  poaieaaion  of  knowledge,  ahonldlead  the 
yooag  to  ndtyt  high  and  noble  nudivea  of  action, 
a'he  ancient  republic  of  Sparta,  bad  an  iaKreat- 
ing  cualom,  which  waa  eakalattd  to  prodoce  inch 

On  a  certain  day,  the  inhabilanta  fonncd  a  pro- 
eenioD,  divided  into  three  eonpamea,  the  old,  the 
nkldlc-aged,  and  the  yoaag.  Before  the  feitive 
■porta  and  ezercites  commenced,  the  hoary- 
headed  men,  BcM  fzoai  thek  lanka  a  apeaker, 

"  Wthnebean,  Indariof  aU, 
Wiu,  (eMroBi,  bnv«  and  bold." 
ThoBe  in  the  prime  of  life,  then  ptM  forth  their 
DTBtoT,  who  addretaiag  the  aged  fktheia  of  the 
people,  replied, 

■■Ttut  «tiiehlndaT>«rTar*,  jt  wen, 
W(,  el  tht  fmcBt  tQWMM,  an." 
Laitiy,  IVom  the  blooming  troop,  a  boy  ad- 
vanced and  expreatcd  in  a  deer,  aodiUo  tone,  the 
■pirited  reaolntian, 

•■Hamftir,  al  but  ooBBlrT'i  ull, 
We  ptomlie  10  aurpBu  tou  bIL" 

Dear  mm  of  my  conntry,  her  pride,  and  ber 


h(y>e,  catch  the  apirit  of  thia  Spartan  pnaniie. 
If  yon  cannot  aaraaai  the  great  and  the  good 
who  have  ^one  before  joo,  atndy  their  avcdin- 
cei,  walk  m  their  footilepa,  and  God  give  y«a 
grace  to  fill  their  placea  well,  when  they  axe 
monlderins  in  the  dust. 

Reraember  that  knoiriedse  of  the  right  >'■"! 
Icadi  to  bomlUty.  The  itiUy  ripened  ear  of 
wheat,  bcodi  downward.  It  it  Oie  little  blade, 
that  holdt  ittelf  np  ao  pertW-  It  is  the  thallov 
brook  that  makei  the  londett  babbling  amoog 

d  soodnett 

adoration,  before  a  Being  of  perfect  wiidom. 
The  higher  yon  ascend  m  knowledge,  laid  a 
phitoiopher,  the  wilder  it  the  re^on  yon  le* 
beyond  yon ; — Alpi  upon  AIpi,  which  no  boman 
intellect  hat  Mmnonnied. 

Let  me  addrei*  to  yon  the  woidt  of  AJemn. 
who  wrote  in  England,  more  than  a  Ihoutano 

h  ye,  who  1    ' 
■u  MiiEu  >u>  juuT  IcMoni. — 
Acqnire  the  conduct  ana  m 
the  vonng. 

"Let  yanr  early  dayi  be  adoned  with  the- 
■tody  oTlhe  virtnea,  that  voor  age  may  thine  in 
v._.       ^      '-    that  the  poMiBf  boor. 


CONVERSATION  OF  THE  VULTURES. 


A  thepherd  in  Bohttnia  haa,  by  lona  abodr 
in  the  forcita,  enabled  bimaelf  to  nndentend  the 
voice  of  birda.  At  leait  he  relate*  with  graat 
confidence  a  ttory,  of  which  Ibe  credibility  it- 
lc(t  to  be  considered  by  the  learned. 

"  As  I  wai  titlia^,"  »aid  be,  "  within  •  hol- 
low rock,  and  watching  my  iheep  that  fed  in  thr 
valley,  I  heard  two  vnllnrei  InlerchaDgcably 
crying  on  the  lammit  of  the  cliff.  Both  voice» 
were  earnest  and  deliberate.  My  curioaity  pre- 
vailed over  my  eare  of  the  flock;  I  climbed  alow- 
ly  and  silently  from  crag  to  crag,  concealed 
among  the  ahrabs,  till  I  found  a  cavity  where  I 
might  sit  and  Iblen  withont  sufferiDg  or  giv^f 
diBtnrbance. 

"  I  aooa  perceived  that  my  labor  wonid  be 
well  repaid;  for  an  old  Tnltnre  was  tilting  on  a- 
naked  prominence,  with  her  young  abont  her, 
whom  tbo  Wat  inalmeting  in  the  arli  of  a  vnl- 
tnre's  life^  and  preparing,  by  the  last  lecture, 
for  their  final  dismistiou  to  the  moantaint  and 

"  'Hy  children,' taid  the <id  vultBre,  'you  will 
the  Iraa  want  my  iastrDctioDa,  because  tod  have 
had  my  practice  before  your  1 
•atn  tuB  inilch  from  the  farm 
fowl,  you  ha^e  seen  me  seiie  tl 
bnsh,  and  the  kid  in  the  pasture: 
to  fix  your  talons,  and  how  10  bal 
when  yon  are  laden  with  your 
remember  the  taste  of  more  d< 
have  ohen  regaled  yon  with  the 

"'Tellns,'  said  the  young  v 
man  nay  be  foond,  and  how  he 
bia  flesh  ia  sorely  Ibe  natural  foi 
Why  have  you  never  brought  ■ 
Ion*  (0  tbenettr 

■"  'He  is  too  bulky,'  said  the  motber;  'when  ' 
we  find  a  man  we  can  only  tear  awsy  hit  flcsbj 
a«d  leave  hit  boptt  upon  the  ground.' 
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"  'Since  man  is  so  big,'  stid  tlie  young  ones, 
'how  do  yon  kill  hiat  Ton  are  afrnid^of  the 
wolf  and  the  bear;  by  what  power  are  vultures 
'Superior  to  man?  Is  man  more  defenceless  than 
-a  sheep  V 

**  <We  have  not  the  strength  of  man,  return- 
ed the  mother,  'and  I  am  sometimes  in  doubt 
whether  we  have  the  subtilty;  and  the  vultures 
"Would  seldom  feed  upon  his  fleshi  had  not  na- 
ture, that  devoted  him  to  our  uses.  Infused  into 
"him  a  strange  ferocity,  which  I  never  observed 
in  any  other  creatucA  that  feeds  upon  the  earth. 
Two  herds  of  men  will  often  meet  and  shake 
the  earth  with  noise^  and  fill  the  air  with  fire. 
When  you  hear  a  noise  and  see  fire,  with  flash- 
es along  the  ground^  hasten  to  the  place  with 
Tour  swiftest  wing;  for  men  are  surelv  destroy- 
ing one  another;  you  will  then  find  the  ground 
•mokinff  with  blood,  and  covered  with  carcasses, 
cf  whica  mtpj  are  dismembered  and  mangled 
for  the  convenience  of  the  vultures.' 

'*  'But  when  men  have  killed  their  prey,'  said 
the  pupils,  *why  do  they  not  eat  it?  When  the 
wolf  has  killed  a  sheep,  he  sufiers  not  the  vul- 
Jture  to  touch  it  till  he  is  satisfied  himself.  Is 
not  man  another  kind  of  wolf?' 

*'  'Man,'  said  the  mother,  'is  the  only  beast 
who  kills  that  which  he  does  not  devour;  and 
this  quality  makes  him  so  much  a  benefactor  to 
our  species.' 

"  'If  man  kill  our  prey,  and  lay  it  in  our  way,' 
■aid  the  young  ones,  'what  need  shall  we  have 
of  laboring  for  it  ourselves?' 

"  'Because  man  will  sometimes^'  replied  the 
mother,  'remain  for  a  long  time  quiet  in  hii  den. 
The  old  vultures  will  tell  you  when  you  are  to 
watch  his  motions.  When  you  see  men  in  ffreat 
numbers  moving  close  together  like  a  flftk  of 
atorks,  you  mnj  conclude  that  they  are  hunting, 
and  that  you  will  soon  revel  in  human  blood.' 

"  'But  still,'  said  the  young  one,  'I  would  glad- 
1y  know  the  reason  of  this  mutual  slaugh^.  I 
*  could  never  kill  what  I  could  not  eat.' 

"  'Mjr  child,'  said  the  mother,  'this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  cannot  answer,  though  I  am  reck- 
oned the  most  subtle  bird  of  the  monntain.  When 
I  wan  yooag.  I  used  frequently  to  visit  the  eyrie 
of  an  old  vulture,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Carpa- 
thian rocks;  he  had  maoy  observations;  he  knew 
the  places  that  afforded  prey  round  his  habita- 
tion, as  far  in  every  direction  as  the  strongest 
wing  can  fly  between  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  summer  sua;  he  had  fed  :fear  aAer  year 
on  the  entrails  of  laea.  His  opinion  was,  that 
men  had  only  the  appearance  of  animal  life,  1Mb- 
ing  really  vegetables,  with  a  power  of  motion; 
and  that  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  to- 
gether by  the  storm,  that  swine  may  fatten  upon 
the  fallen  acorns,  so  men  fire,  by  some  unac- 
countable power,  driven  one  against  another, 
till  they  lose  their  motion,  that  vultures  may  be 
fed.  Others  think  they  have  observed  some- 
thing of  contrivance  and  policy  among  these 
mischievious  beings;  and  those  that  hover  more 
closely  round  them,  pretend  that  there  is,  in  eve- 
ry herd,  one  that  gives  directions  to  the  rest, 
and  seems  to  be  more  eminently  delighted  with 
a  wide  camaj^e.  Ifhat  it  is  that  entitles  him  to 
such  ore-eminence  we  know  not;  he  is  seldom 
the  biggest  or  the  swifUst;  but  he  shows,  by  his 
eagerness  and  diligence,  that  be  is,  more  thaa 
any  of  the  others,  a  friead  to  the  vnUore.'" 


FECUNDITY  OF  PLANTS. 


Tbc  rapidity  witfi  which  individual  species 
have  the  power  of  multiplying  their  numbers, 
both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  wodd,  is  well 
worthy  of  observation. 

"  Dani^  the  past  season  a  Single  grain  of  po- 
tato oats,  on  the  lands  of  the  Rev.  Bfr.  Mills. 
Bally  willan,  near  Coleraine,  Ireland,  produced 
thirty-two  staOcSf  all  growing  fVom  the  same 
root,  and  containmg  in  all  nearly  6,000  grains 
of  corn." 

If  each^  of  these  5,000  grains  were,  In  the  en- 
suing year,  endued  with  the  same  power  of  fe- 
cundity as  the  parent  seed,  25,000,000  grains 
would  be  produced ;  and  these  multiplying  onoe 
again,  in  the  same  ratio,  would  yield  a  harvest 
of  oats  which  would  amount  to  nearly  30,000 
quarters. 

But  though  this  be  a  remarkable  instance  of 
fruitlWlnessf  there  are  cases  on  record  which  af> 
ford  still  greater  evidence  of  the  prolific  proper- 
ties of  the  grain-bearing  plants .  Of  these ,  seve- 
ral examples  are  tcr  be  found  in  the  volume  on. 
*'  Vegetable  Substances  used  for  the  Food  of 
man."  We  select  the  following  quota tiou  from 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  asserted,  in  1660,  that 
"  there  was  in  the  possession  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Christian  Doctrine,  at  Paris,  a  plant  of  bar- 
ley which  they  at  that  time  kept  as  a  curiosity, 
and  which  consisted  of  249  stalks,  springing 
from  one  root  or  grain,  and  in  which  they  count- 
ed above  1),000  grains  or  seeds  of  barley." 

In  the  SMBC  volume  there  is  another  well  an- 
thenticatedfact  relative  to  the  power  of  increase 
residiAg  in  wheat.  The  result,  however,  vras 
in  this  instance,  obtained  by  careful  cultivation. 
As  the  plant  tillered  or  sent  up  stalks,  it  was  di- 
vided and  subdivided,  till  at  length  the  original 
root  was  multiplied  into  600  plants,  each  of 
which  produced  more  than  forty  ears.  "  The 
wheat,  when  separated  from  the  straw,  weighed 
forty-seven  pounds  and  seven  ounces,  and  mea- 
sured three  peeks  and  three  quarters,  the  esti- 
mated number  of  grains  being  576,840." 

The  seeds  of  many  kinds  of  vegetables  are  so 
numerous  that,  if  the  whole  produce  of  a  single 
plant  were  put  into  the  earth,  and  again  this 
second  produce  were  made  to  vield  a  harvest, 
and  so  on,  in  a  very  few  years  the  entire  surfkce 
of  the  earth  would  be  too  limited  for  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  thus  abundantly  supplied.  The  hy- 
oscyamus,  or  henbane,  which,  of  all  knovrm 
plants,  produces  the  greatest  number  of  seeds, 
would  for  this  purpose  require  no  more  than 
four  years.  According  to  some  experiments 
the  hyoscyamus  produces  more  than  50,00D 
seeds ;  but  assuming  the  number  to  be  onlT 
10,000,  the  seeds  would  amount,  at  the  fourth 
crop,  to  10,000,000,000,000,000,  and  as  the  qnan- 
titv  of  solid  hmd  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
calculated  to  be  about  1,400,850,099,014,400 
square  feet^  it  follows  that  each  square  foot  mast 
contain  seven  plants,  and  therefore  the  whole 
earth  would  be  insufficient  to  contain  the  pro- 
duce of  a  single  hyoscyamus  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year^^ 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County  superintendents  will  please  forward 
I  promptlj  the  aasiet,  toymSf  and  post  ojict  ad* 
rfrctff,  of  the  newly  elected  town  superiateBd- 
'  eats,  as  directed  by  Col.  Young's  circular. 
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PUBLISH  CD  BY 

THOMAS  COWPERTHWAIT  ip  CO., 
PHIL  ADE:LPHIA  ; 

And  for  sale  by  the  Booksellers  generally  throughout  the 

United  States. 


mrCUELL.'S  AMBRIGAN  STSTBH  OF  STANDARD 

acwoL  eEOosAPSTt 

la  a  series ;  mivsMi  to  Ike  progieisitelir  4evetopiac 
capacities  of  yoatb. 

MITCHELL'S  PBBIART  OBOGBAFHTi 

ConuUniiis  liO  enfratiiigs  and  14  colored  mapi)  de- 
signed  as  afirtt  booK  of  geography  for  chndren. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  OEOGRAPHTi 
Accompaaied  with  anatlat  oontalning  eighteea  naps, 
encraved  from  the  original  drawings,  and  ezecnted  in  a 
clear  «Dd  disliBct  manner. 

MITCHELL'S  ATLAS  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS, 
(An  accompaniment  to  the  School  Atlaii) 
Tossi^sslng  all  the  adt antagesto  be  derived  from  map 
drawfadC)  with  a  great  saTing  of  time. 

MITCHELL'S  OEOORAFHICAL  READBR> 
Designed  as  a  reading  booli  for  classes  using  the 
Bckool  Geographyi  or  papils  fkrthec  advaneed. 

MITCHELL'S  KEY, 
To  Osaetndf  of  the  mapsinbomprising  his  Atlaa^  m  a 
series  of  lessons  for  beginners  in  geography.  

BUTCHELL'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, 
With  an  alias,  (in  press,)  will  contain  about  800  pa- 
ges, and  comprise  a  complete  system  of  mathematieal, 
physical,  political,  statistical  and  descriptite  modern 
geography,  together  with  a  compendium  of  ancient  ge- 
ography, illusiraied  by  enaraTings  executed  by  the  first 
artists  of  the  country.  The  atlas  to  accompany  the 
above,  will  contain  not  less  than  thirty  maps,  con- 
structed particularly  for  the  worli.  and  designed  to  ror- 
Tsspoui  with  and  illQstcate  it  in  the  most  precise  man- 
ner. 

FROST'S  UNITBD  6TATB& 

Hl^  t  nry  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  sdiools  and 
~ac  ;•'*:>'",  by  JohnFrost,  illustrated  with  forty  engrar 

inp*.  

F.'.O^T'?  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES, 
For  t^"^'  use  of  common  sohoolsi  condensed  from  the 

author  a  larger  History  of  the  United  States. 

FiiOST'S  AMERICAN  SPEAKER, 
i;ui'>t:H;*hed  with  engraved  portraits  of  distinguished 

Ar    rlcan  orators,  on  steel. 

Dl\.  GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 
(r.^-.tocVs  ioi proved  edition,) 
r  '     ■  V  i^ion  of  Julius  Cssar  to  the  year  16C 

5]'  •  V  t«\  iijirly  engravings. 

,   ,         lUMvlllH'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE, 

(,1  inuock's  improved  edition,) 
..II  ^     b«i('U4  for  examination  at  the  ead  of  ea 

:,.,  '  '  ,    eugravings.  ^ 

.  :  fcllTH'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

■  ;  'n^^ck's  improved  edition,) 

;  in*«  r»r  ewminntlon  at  the  end  of  ea  •' 

•<ngs.. 

.      .Il'S  ARITHMETIC; 
aelf-ejkplauitluiy  J   by  an  experjoii 

.  KIL'OK'^  AlJJi:3RA. 

'     .  >ir.citi  of  AWebri,  by  tV  ^^  ' 

■  '   '""  .  rr'.^.'sgoror'*  '^  •'  >'■'   ,  ' 

,  .     '.  '  11'- 


gether  with  the  eleteiith  and  twelfth.  The  arrari  Ur 
which  Theon  and  others  h^e  ImME  ? itiated  these  books. 
are  corrected,  and  some  of  Euelid's  demonstrations  are 
restored.  Rt  Robert  Simson,  BLD..  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;with  ele* 
ments  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

GUT'S  ASTRONOBIY. 
AND  KEITH  ON  THE  GLOBES. 
Ouy^s  elements  of  astronomy,  and  an  abridgenent  of 
Keith's  new  treatise  oil  the  use  of  the  globesy  1  toL 

6C»4)8MITH'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Abridged  for  the  use  of  sehools,  by  Mrs.  PilUagtCtt; 
revised  and  corrected  by  a  Teacher  of  Pliilade^bia|. 
with  questions,  and  upwards  of  100  engravings. 

I TFF  AND  CHARACTER  OF  PATRICK  HENRY, 
Vj  William  Wirt;  revised  edition,  with  headincs  to 

c-^ch  chapter,  and  notes,  rendering  it  saitablefora 

ciasA  book  for  academies  and  sehoou. 

PARLEY'S  COLUMBDB. 

1  bft  lire  of  Christopher  Columbus,  adapted  to  the  nao 
<  ^  M  rirmis,  with  questions  forezamlnation>  and  numerfe 
o> .    ngravings. 

^  PARLEY'S  WASHINGTON. 

'^'^^ifc  of  General  George  Washington,  adapted  I* 
'i'-  ":c  of  schools;  with  ouestions  for  examination,  and 
f .  1  •  •  ,  ro  us  engravings.     ^ 

PARLEY'S  FRANKLIN. 
Th-  Mfe  of  Benjamin  Franklia,  adapted  to  the  nae  of 
.lb  j  with  questions  for  examinaaoa,  and  nnmer* 
!<rraviags. 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITS»  3T ATB8^ 

CUarles  A.  Goodrich;  designed  as  a  first  book  or 
1  y  Tor  schools ;  Illustrated  with  numerous  engrar- 
>  •!  anecdotes. 

>PwGWS'  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  FLOWER 

PAINTING; 
"^  I  series  of  progressive  studies  intended  to  eln* 
t  he  a  rt  of  flower  painting :  with  twelve  beautiful* 
J      .    y.'i  illustrations;  rules  lor  mixing  colorsi  ftc 

PARLEY'S 
iea,  Europe.  Asia.  Africa,  Room;  GreeeCi  Isl* 
.  UUi  of  the  Sea,  Winter  Evening  Talesi  Jntenile- 
Ar'fcdotes,  Suoi  Moon,  and  8tars*-aU adapted 
.t     i4«e  of  scliools. 

^:iT'S  LIFE  OF  PATRICK  HENRY,  19  mo. 
J^^s  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Patrick  Henrys 
;'  am  Wirt,  revised  edition,  with  headings  to  each 
r,  oad  sach  an  arrangement  of  the  notes  contain* 
,  he  former  edition,  as  to  lender  the  book  eminent* 
'  ble  for  School  Libraries,  or  as  a  Class  Book  ia 
•  >ie  a  iiod  Schools. 

ER'S  NAVAL  HBTOEY-SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

EDITION. 

'1.  story  of  the  Navy  of  tlie  United  States  of  Ame- 

I  vcl.  19  mo.,  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.    This  is 

-ment  of  the  original  work  of  Mr.  Cooper,  by 

''>i(Hng  documents,  Am:.;  matter  of  least  inte- 

render,  and  as  a  narrative  possessing  more 

:br  original.    The  order  of  events  Is  prc- 

-^.^n,  and  the  description  of  Battles,  At* 

".  k<i,i  are  retained  in  lull,  while  at  tbe 

'  •history  is  brought  down  to  a  later  period 

.f  work.' 
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THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LIBRARY, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

HARPER  Sf  BROTHERS, 
9ft  CLIFF-STREET5  NEW-TORK. 


FOURTH    SERIES. 


Price  $20  Including  a  Case — $19  without  a  Case. 


^ijDcriean  Biofn^y.   By  ieKmir  Belknap.  D J). 
'  Notei,  bf  F.  M.  Hobbftrdi  Esq. 


With 

Additkmfl  and 
Ho.  14«.  Livef  of  Byro'a.'^Madoe.r-Zeno.^-CUrisCopher 

Colomboi. — ^Jame«  Cartier.— Ferdinando  de  Soto.— 

fiumpfarey  Oilbert.— Walter  R«ieigb|   and  Richard 

OreoiriUe. 
447.  Lives  of  Joba  de  Fnea.— Dc  Monti,  Foutriaconrt, 
Wmplnin.-'Ferdinando  Gorfss  and  John  Haaon.— 

Sir  TlMau  Smith.— Thonuu  Lord  Delaware,   Sir. 

Thomaa Gate tiSir  Oeorge  Somere. Gapt. Crittopher 

Newpnrty  Sir  Tbomae  Dale,  Sir  Fernando  wainp 

e— Sir  Samuel  Argal,  Sir  Oeorge  YeardleT->8ir 
cU  Wyat.— Bartholomew  Gotnoldt  Martin  rrinc, 
lolomew  Gilbert,  Geoxge  Weymonth.— JohnRoo* 

ii&on.— John  Carver. 
148.  Lives  of  WilHam  Bimdiordj— wmnii  Brewtter.— 

Robert  Coshman.— Edward  Winileww—MUee  Stan- 

diaiL— John  WInthrop,  John  Wiathrop^  Jr.— Geoite 

Calvert,  CedUoi  Calvert  (Lords  Baltimoce),  Leonard 

Calvert.— William  Penn. 
1^  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanesci  indthe 

Nineteenth  Centurv.    From  the  Account  of  recent 

thitoh  restoents  In  Japan,  andftomthe  German  work 

of  Dr.  Ph.  Fr.  Yon  Siebold. 
IflO,  Iftl.  HisietT  of  the  ExpedH<oa  to  Rnssia,  under- 

Inkm  by  tM  Bmveror  If  apoleen  In  the  year  1813.    By 

Geo.  Conn*  Fhlnp  de  Seg  nf . 
IM.  The  Martyrs  of  Science;  or.  the  Livee  of  Galileo, 

Tyehe  Bnl»i  nnd  Kepler.   By  Sir  David  Bwwster, 

!••,  xU.  Ameriean  Adventure  by  Landcad  Sen.   Betag 

remarkable  Instances  of  Eaterpriae  nad  Fortitnde 

among  Americans  ( Indian  Captureet  Shipwreeki  Ad- 

▼entores  at  Hbme  and  AbroaOv  Ite. 
IM,  An  Hiaiorical  and  Descdpiire  Aceoont  of  leelandi 

Greenland,  and  the  Faroe  islanot.   Maps  aad  En* 

travings. 
tM.  Lives  of  the  Ancient  Pbilonophen;  translated  from 

the  French  of  FCnelon,  witn  lleces,  and  a  Life  of  the 

Atttb^.   By  the  Rev.  John  Comack. 
W.  Ovtifne  History  of  the  Fine  Arte.   By  Bewon  J. 

LoeehM.    With  nomevsne  Bomvtegs. 
tA8.  PeriToos  Adventures;  or,  BeoiafHMe  kiMaAees  of 

Courafei  Persevemnoe andjaftilng.  By  R. A.  Dave»' 

latT  History  of  Bliohlgan.  PMm  the  earUiet  seule- 
ment  to  tke  present  time.   By  James  H.  Lanman. 

160.  161.  Ruins  of  Ancient  Cities ;  with  General  and 
rartlcniar  Accounts  of  their  Rise,  Fkll,  and  present 
Condition.    Bv  Charles  Bneke. 

189.  Essays  on  Property  and  Labor,  as  connected  with 
Ifatnral  Law  and  the  OoMtitntioa  ef  Society.  By 
Franeis  Lieber,  LL.D.    With  an  Introdnetion  by  Pro- 
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164|  184.  Scandinavia,  AndeM  and  Me  dim;  4>efaig  n 
History  of  Denmark,  Swedvi  and  Norwny;  compre- 
hending a  Desetiption  or  these  Cooairlee :  an  Aceoont 
of  the  Mythology,  Qovemment,  Laws,  Manners  and 
Institutions  of  lie  earW  InhabitanU;  and  of  the  pre- 
eent  Sute  of  Society,  Rellglbo,  Literature,  Arts  and 
^Sommeree.   With  Ulnstntione  of  their  JfatufalMln- 


tory.   By  Andrew  Crtchton,  IL  J).,  and  Bcnry  Whea- 
toB,  LL.D.    With  a  Map  and  Twehre  EngraTJngs. 
188.  The  Natural  History  of  SelboTne,    By  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  White,  A.M.    With  nusMrons  Ea^vings. 
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OFFICIAL. 


BTATB  OF  NEW.TOEK— SEC&BTAErS  OFFICE. 
BBFABTOBHT  OF  COMMON  80SOOL8.   ' 

TO  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  commencement  of  n  new  and  enlarged 
Tolume  of  the  District  School  Jonrnal,  affords  a 
fit  opportunity. forTcalling  your  attention  to  its 
MeepCion  and  presertution  in  the  sercral  dis* 
trictt.  The  efficiency  and  success  of  the  system 
depend  so  mat^ially  upon  its  faithful  adminis- 

I  tmttMi  and  'np<m  the  prompt  and  punctual  per* 
formance  of  the  various  duties  derolred  upon 
those  charged  with  that  administration,  that  a 
rigid  adherence  in  future  to  the  requisitions  of 
the  laW)  will  in  all  oases  be  insisted  upon,  wlier« 
mo  unavoidable  necessity  exists  for  a  departure 
firom  its  strict  provisions.    It  is  therefore  essen« 

•  tisJ  to  the  districts  that  the  directions,  decisions, 
and  orders  of  the  Department  should  be  known 
and  preserved :  and  you  are  directed  to  take  im- 
mediate measures  to  secure  the  regular  reception 
and  preservation  of  the  Journal,  in  the  library 
of  every  district,  by  specially  calling  tfu  atteri' 
tion  of  tke  clerk  of  each  diHriet  to  hit  duty, 
and  to  imiit  upon  its  punctual  ptrformanecj 
under  the  penalty  prescribed  by  thejixth  tettion 

of  th$  act  of  1839.  (No.  166.) 

S-  YOUNG, 

Supt.  Con.  School*. 

(J   nxFonTs  or  county  superintxnosnts' 

These  valuable  reports  vrill  be  forwarded  with 
the  Session  Latni,  to  the  County  ^Clerk»-^ne' 
copy  for  each '^county  and^town  superintendent. 


STATE  CONVENTION  OF   COUNTY  SU- 
PERINTENDENTS. 


Tnc  State  Convention  of  County  Superinte^* 
dents  will  meet  at  Rocbcstbr  on  the  rovm* 
TxxiiTH*  day  of  Mat  init 

We  are  gratified  in  announcing  that  the  Hon. 
Samytxi.  Yotmo  will  probably  be  present  at  tho 
Convention. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to  the  friends 
of  education  in  our  own  and  sister  states  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  anticipate  the  co-operaUon  of 
many  distinguif bed  advoeates  ^  genen^l  and 
sound  education. 

The  towh  superintendents  are  earnestly  re* 
quested  to  fittend  and  share  in  the  business  of 
the;  Convention.  Could  a  delegation  be  sent 
from  each  county,  it  would  give  great  additionnl 
int^st  to  its  proceedings. 

A  general  attendance  is  anticipated. 

Members  of  the  Convention  are  requested  to 
make  their  arrangements  to  be,  in  Rochester  on 
Monday  evening,  or  at  early  on  Tuesday  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  Convention  may  have 
at  least  a  Fotm  days'  ssssioir^  an^  be  eiiabled 
carefully  to  mature  its  busineiis. ,    ' ' 

The  several  committees  appointed  at  the  Al- 
bany Convention,  to  report  on'the  subjects  then 
allotted  to  them,  are  respectfu^y^  reminded  of 
their  duties. 

Weliave  tile  pleasmre  of  informing  tho  mess* 
bers  of  die  Convention^  that  the  citizens  of  Ro- 
chester, through  their  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents, have  courteously  nnd  cordially  invited 
them  to  partake  of  the    hospitality  of  their 
hiomes  during  the  session. 
By  order, 
WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  of  Washington, 
E.  J.  8HUMWAY,       "  fessex, 

Secreiariii. 

■  ■  ■ 

*  By  resolution,  the  Convention  at  Alhanr  adiouraed 
to  meet  at  Rochester  on  the  ^^fUeuik  day  of  May, 
(Wednesday ;)  but  in  order  to  eeotire  a  lonier  session, 
the  tnne  has  in  this  notice  been  antieipated  one  day, 


s^ 


PIBTKlfcT  'b^OOL  JOURITAL, 


•f  ''  monl  sfidua^"  ajid  in  ninety.olne  cues  of 
aA  hondrfd,  h9  wSlmtU  wad  disBipaie  his  pupils' 
obdaimcTi  as  U  the  hoar  frost  Gquidated  aod  eva- 
porated by  the  vertical  rays  of  an  equatorial  sun. 
Now  if  a  teacher  has  secured  the  confidence  of 
his  pupilft-*if  he  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  teach 
wkatever  is  remured  of  him — if  he  always  asks, 
instoui  of  commanding  his  pupils — if  he  never 
manifests  any  peevishness  by  scolding  and  stolen- 
ing — if  he  never  makes  laws  before  they  are 
necef  sary^-Hif  he  makes  the  studies  perfectly  in- 
tdUigible  to  his  pupils — ii  he  keeps  them  con- 
staatly  amused  and  employed,  and  above  all,  if 
lie  administers  reproof  in  the  spirit  of  gentleness, 
kindness  and  love,  and  always  in  private  if  pos- 
sible, and  vet  does  not  succeed  in  governing  his 
school,  what  is  to  be  doue?  In  ninety-nine 
schools  of  an  hundred  he  will  succeed ;  and  with 
ninetv-nine  scholars  of  an  hundred  of  the  hun- 
dredth school  he  will  also  succeed.  But  what 
must  be  done  with  the  hundredth  scholar  of  the 
hundredth  school  t  An  ''  extreme  case.''  Re- 
sort to  corporal  punishment?  No.  He  will 
make  him  ''  two-fold  more  the  child"  of  Diabo- 
lut  "  than  he  was  before^''  for  if  (air,  mild  and 
jadicious  menus  will  not  snbdue  him,  neither 
will  he  be  permanently  subdued,  though  he  were 
beaten  from  head  to  foot,  into  physical  callous- 
ness. Those  scholars  that  are  conquered  through 
the  instrumentalit}r  of  the  rod.  are  those  that 
were  perfectly  retrievable  by  milder  means.  In 
these  '*  extreme  cases"  let  the  teacher  solicit  the 
interference  of  the  parents;  reanest  them  to  cor- 
rect him  for  misdemeanors'  ti  school,  and  let 
them  punish  him  corporeally  if  thev  please.  If 
this  means  has  not  the  desired  effect,  ask  the 
trustees  to  expostulate  with  him,  and  as  a  dernier 
resort,  expel  him  the  school-house. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  portray  the  evils 
of  **  corp<nral  punishment  as  a  means  of  school 
discipline,"  anid  have  imperfectly  suggested  the 
remedy.  Now  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  enforce 
npon  teachers  the  necessity  of  their  studying 
thoroof  Idv  the  work  entitled  "  The  School  and 
the  S^oQlmaster."  It  is  said  if  a  person  wishes 
to  become  a  eood  prosaic  writer,  he  must  spend 
his  days  and  nights  in  reading  the  works  of 
Addison:  in  like  manner,  if  a  person  wishes  to 
become  a  jgood  disciplinarian,  aud  in  every  re- 
spect a  good  teacher,  he  must  spend  his  days  and 
Bights  in  reading  *'  The  School  and  the  School 
l£ster.» 

[Extiact  from  the  Report  of  Ja».  Hbhkt,  Co.  Superla- 
tendeat  of  Herkimer.] 

The  present  age  is  remarkable  for  Che  boldness 
nd  uaiTersaUty  with  whkh  it  inierrogates  and 
examines  all  laws,  cmtoms,  and  usages  of  the 
past,  and  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  pronoun- 
ces its  decrees  of  approval,  or  condemnation,  on 
Ul  institutions  of  former  timet.  A  question  of 
much  practical  importance,  in  relation  to  the 
erder  and  discipline  of  schools,  is  now  dividing 
the  opinions,  and  eliciting  the  discussions  of 
great  numbers  of  virtuous  and  enlightened  men^ 
who  are  nobly  engaged  in  promoting  a  general 
and  thorough  reformation  in  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction ;  that  question  is,  whether  corpo- 
ral punishment  is  a  necessary  part  of  school 
discipline.  On  one  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
use  of  the  rod,  In  any  case  whatever,  is  brutal 
and  degrading  to  both  teacher  and  pupil;  that 
there  can  never  be  (onnd  an  instance  in  which  ' 


corporal  punishment  is  neeesaary  or  etres  }aiM^ ' 
able;  that  the  yerjr  idea  of  inflnendi^'inldsb^ 
tual  and  moral  action,  by  means  of  comien  tad 
physical  suffering,  b  a  relic  of  barbarism  which  ' 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  firom  the  dark  ages. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  ia» 
dispeosably  necessary  to  the  salutary  discipline 
of  families,  schools,  and  to  society  its^;  that 
the  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  in  car- 
tain  cases,  should  be  possessed  by  parents, 
teachers,  and  civil  magistrates,  and  that  vritkoat 
the  existence  of  this  power,  in  the  present  stale 
of  virtue  and  intelligence,  order  in  anr  depart^  • 
ment  of  civilized  and  social  life,  could  not  he 
preserved  for  a  single  hour. 

To  determine  which  of  these  two  opposite 
opinions  is  conformable  to  reason  and  to  right, 
will  be  the  object  of  a  few  moments'  inquiry. 

Were  human  bein^  of  every  age  and  condi- 
tion generally  well  mformed  and  virtuous,  as 
sufficient  reason  could  be  assigned  for  impom 
any  restraints  upon  their  liberty  of  action;  sod 
were  they  universally  rational  and  moral,  they 
would  need  no  other  mode  of  government  thu 
that  which  they  would  voluntarily  institute  for 
themselves,  by  their  prompt  obedience  to  the 
principles  of  reason  and  morality.  But  by  cool- 
mon  consent,  men,  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
and  cultivated  atates  of  society,  are  not  thus  gene- 
rally intelligent,  reasonable  and  moralj  and 
other  means  for  establishing  order,  without 
which  society  could  not  exist,  have  necessarily 
been  resorted  to.  A  law  to  be  univcrsaDr  obey* 
ed  must  have  means  of  enforcement  which  can 
be  apprehended  and  felt  by  all.  While  iatdh- 
gence,  reason  and  virtue,  are  obeyed,  as  has 
been  seen,  but  by  a  part  of  mankind,  tne  senses 
exert  a  perpetual  influence  over  all;  thnmgh 
the  senses,  therefore,  must  the  observance  of  the 
law  be  enfbrced  upon  all  who  are  not  suffleiett- 
ly  enlightened  and  virtuous  to  obey  it  firom  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  morality.  It  is,  therefbre, 
a  fundamental  and  universal  principle  of  goven- 
ment,  that,  until  the  principles  of  intelligence, 
reason,  and  morality  arc  so  far  developed  and 
brought  into  activity  as  to  beconte  of  oeatrolDng 
influence,  order  must  be  enforced  by  an  "Pf^jj!?? 
physical  pleasures  and  pains.  On  this  prineipe 
exclusively,  to  a  oertain  extent,  the  authority* 
the  parent  over  the  child  is  founded;  until  s^fll^ 
tain  age,  all  appeals  to  reason  and  morality,  ot>^ 
the  part  of  the  parent,  are  wholly  inopcrhtive 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  child,  and  for  the  yar 
good  and  sufllcient  reason  that  both  the  pni* 
pies  of  reason  and  morality,  and  the  <>^^^ 
to  obey  them,  are  necessarily  unknown  *^^ 
child.  It  is  true  that  this  power  to  infliflVW* 
sical  pain  may  be,  and  often  has  been  el^JJ** » 
but  it  is  believed,  few  would  have  the  boWneit 
to  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  ''^•^'*""?^«S 
abuse,  the  abolition  of  the  power  itsdf  W- 
it  will  be  said  that  the  power  of  the  parent  w 
inflict  corporal  punishment  has  never  been  d^ 
ed,  or  even  questioned.  Let  this  be  fS^^^, 
then,  and  it  is  confidenUy  believed  that  itjriu 
be  no  difficult  task  to  prove  that  the  ^JJ2l 
power,  and  for  the  very  same  reason,  it  invesi- 
ed  in  the  teacher.  -^ 

The  office  of  a  teacher  is  a  parental  one.  *^ 
object  of  its  institution  was  to  perform  a  p^ 
ofthe  parental  duty,  for  ihe^obfigation  »  ««' 
parent  to  educate  the  child,  isttotlessiiBP«*?v: 
than  to  provide  food  and  clothing,    tf  thcrefwe 
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tte  teaebcr  n  to  eo-opente  witb  Xbe  ptreni, 
to  B«8  U*  better  mmi  more  definite  Uncage  cd' 
Ike  law,  if  the  teaclier  for  certun  porpotei,  i«, 
"  in  tke  -plux  of  (be  parent,"  it  neceisarilj  fol- 
low* tbat  be  mail,  for  those  parpoiei,  be  in- 
TfMed  with  tb«  BBlhorily  and  power  of  Ihe  p»- 
real,  If  the  infliction  of  corporal  puniahmenl 
ipon  the  child  ii  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  by  reason  of  the  chUil'i  inabilil;  to  be 
indnenced  and  controlled  b;  the  principli 
Tsaion  and  maralily,  will  it  be  for  one  mo 
caBtCttded  that  the  child's  charscter  is  lo  ei 


pcuablj  necessary  to  order  while  in  the  parent'i 
charge,  becomes  barbarous  and  absuniwhen  the 
very  aamc  reaton  requires  it  for  the  preservation 
of  order  In  the  school  f  But  tetchers  cannot 
luaw  the  chsraeter  of  the  cbitd  as  the  parent 
knows  it,  ihey  da  nol  comprehend  its  feelings. 
they  lack  *  parents'  patience,  aympnthy,  and 
jodgment.  If  all  this  is  true,  what  a  farce  does 
it  make  of  the  whole  scboel  eyslem.  If  teachers 
are  ihae  inferior  to  parealt  in  Ibenecessarj'qna- 
MeatJona  for  forming  aright  the  Fharaeterof  the 
ebild,  why  mc  Ibey  employed  at  all  t  Suppose 
the  tnehs'  dl*e«tedof  the  power  to  inflict  corpO' 
i«t  panUhmeDt,  and  suppose  intCances  to  occnr 
iairbicfa  all  appeals  to  Ihe  reason  and  moral 
fetting  or  the  pupil  shall  prove  wholly  ineflec- 
loal,  hor^  shall  order  be  maintained  and  the 
ftofcmance  of  dnty  enforced  T  Musttbeteacb- 
«r  make  a  written  complaint  to  the  parent) 
There  are  thonsands  ofeaics  ia  which  the  parent 
would  believe  thestatnaentsollbe  child  in  oppo- 
rition  to  all  that  the  teacher  cootd  speah  or 
write.  Sball  the  refractory  pupil  be  reported  to 
Aa  tom  tnperintendenlT  Then  that  officer 
■ut  Ri^Bt  that  papil  and  his  friends  a  fair  hear- 
lag  before  be  can  decide  apon  his  conduct  with 
JHttSee.  This  mode  of  preserving  order  would 
be  found  In  practice  sJlogetbcr  too  dilatory  and 
eSfcBsiTe.  Shall  the  idle  and  disobedient  ' 
nmsiarily  dismissed  from  the  school  T  Hi 
dreda  md  tbsnsindi  of  ignorant  children  would 
deUelit  above  all  things  in  snch  a  mode  of  dis- 
dpne.  Is  it  not  wiser,  rather  than  encoonter 
tbeee  and  otberdiRtenltics  by  no  means  imagi' 
■ary,  wbleh  would  be  consequent  upon  abolition 
•f  the  taacbcr's  power  to  inflict  reasonable  cor' 
yoi«l  pnttiebmeal,  to  continue  thai  node  of  dii- 
upline  to  which  we  bare  been  so  long  aecus- 
IMBadI  Is  it  not  better  to  say  to  the  teacher, 
for  eerlaia  purposes  in  Telalton  to  the  childrer 
.  of  yonr  school,  you  are  to  oecwpy  a  parenl'i 
ptnce,  and  for  thoso  purposes  yoa  nre  invested 
with  a  parent's  authority.  The  law  wilt 
yoa  in  its  proper  exercise,  but  will  bold  you 
slrict^  responsible  fhr  ilt  abuse  ? 

When  tbe  time  arrives  in  whicb  the  child 
shall  eompeteatly  understand  and  obey  tbe  prin- 
dplea  of  rctsen  end  moralily,  and  shall  begnid- 
M  limply  by  those  principles  into  the  punctual 
performaMe  of  his  whole  dnty,  then  may  tbe 
jwwcr  of  corporal  puBiahmenl  be  abolished  witb 


Tbe  views  here  exprcsisd  are  ttipposed  to  be 
in  perfect  acaordanee  with  Ihe  teUBhiifs  of  tha ' 
Inspired  Volume,  and  tbey  are  known  to  be 
itriclly  in  harmony  with  the  laws  ofall  civilixed 
nations  and  the  general  experience  of  mankind. 
Il  is  cheerfolly  conceded  Ibat  well  informed  anl 
good  men  hold  and  eipress  opioions  pcectselj 
opposite  to  those  here  advocaled,  but  it  is  pas- 
»ble  tbat  even  *«ch  men  may  enlerlain  and  pro- 
ragale  error.  Good  men  not  unfrequently, 
ihoiigh  unconsciously,  deceive  themselves  by 
Eupposiag  tbat  all  other  persons  are  like  them- 
selves in  their  motives  and  actions.  Every 
man  measorea  the  character  of  bis  hllowi  by 
his  own.  Hence  tbe  strictly  honest  are  alwBya.> 
slow  lo  believe  in  the  existehce  of  obliquity  and 
fraud,  and  tbe  knave  is  equally  slow  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  honesty  and  fatr  dealing.  Th*  - 
best  of  men,  however,  have  just  reason  to  dia- 
trust  tbe  cotreetneas  of  their  opinions,  however 
irdently  and  honestly  enlerlained,  il  on  exami- 
Dution  they  are  found  to  he  in  oppoailioa  la  tha 
doctriaei  of  tbe  Bible,  and  the  general  experi- 
of  mankind. 


COVIIONICATIOIIS. 
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Mfety  and  for  the  general  good.    But  until  that 
time  does  arrive,  it  is  confldentlv  believed  that 

tbe  best  good  of  (he  child,  and  (he  preterva-   

tlon  of  order  in  (he  familf ,  in  the  school,  and  in  aehool . 
(oeiety  at  large,  imperatively  demand  the  con-  and  the 
tinaaee  and  proper  exercise  of  this  powet  onl  efforts 
the  p«rt  of  pateaU  and  (cachers.  { diKipU 


DxAK  81a.— Having  just  closed  my  official 
inr  through  Ihe  county,  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
nproper  lor  me  to  make  known  through  the 
ledium  of  tbe  Journal,  the  result  of  my  It. 
ors.  I  have  visited  one  hundred  and  tbirtf 
istrict  schools;  being  tbe  vrholc  number  in  ope- 
ration at  the  time  of  my  vitilaiion.  Thna  lar, 
have  been  leetived  witb  the  utmost 
cordialit}',  Tbe  opposilion  to  tbe  office  of 
County  Buperintenclent,  tbat  formerly  existed, 
has  nearly  tnbsided ;  and  judging  fi-om  Ihe  pre- 
sent slate  of  feeling  tbat  Eeema  to  prevail  gcne- 
illy  throughout  the  county  In  reference  to  com- 
oa  schools,  tbe  efforts  now  making  in  Iheil 
behalf  ate,  with  few  exceptions,  nniveriatlT 
approved.  1  found  the  majority  of  the  sehoof* 
in  good  condition.  Some  nre  of  the  first  otttet ; 
not  inferior  to  the  private  school*  and  acade- 

'inity,  eilber  in  point  of  disd- 

pline  or  instruction.  There  are  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen engaged  tbe  present  season  in  tbe  bnli- 
nes«  of  (eacbing,  whose  btthes(  ambiUon  in  the 
literary  world  seems  to  be.  lo  acquire  tha  repn- 
(aUon  of  good  Mhool  teachers.  Wherever  I 
found  teacher*  of  Ibis  deacr' 
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Of  this  class  of  teftchen,  there  are  eomiiBrm- 1 
tirely  few  to  be  foand  ift  the  county.  Many  of 
the  schools  I  visited,  scarcely  deserved  the 
name  of  schools  r  and  the  time  of  many  teachers 
who  had  been  permitted  to  enter  the  school-room 
in  that  capaeity,  might  be  profitably  employed 
in  improving  their  edacation  in  a  common  school 
for  some  time  to  come.  There  are  others  whose 
literary  acquirements  may  be  considered  respec- 
table, but  who  have  not  an  aptness  to  teach. 
Or,  in  other  words,  they  lack  in  judgment  in 
adapting  their  instructions  to  the  capacities  and 
understandings  of  children.  They  are  incapa- 
ble of  analyzing  a  subject  and  exhibiting  its 
piirts  separately.  The  minds  of  their  pupils 
are  not  trained  to  habits  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tien.  Mere  isolated  facts  are  substituted  for 
ideas.  In  short,  the  whole  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  devoid  of  interest  to  the  scholars,  and 
ill  adapted  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  intel- 
lectual powers. 

Another  fault  in  teachers  is,  they  are  not 
thorough  in  imparting  instruction.     Children 
are  advanced  too  fast  in  their  studies.    Long 
and  hurried  recitations  are  encouraged.    Les- 
sons are  usually  recite^l  from  the  book,  without 
any  explanations  from  the  teacher  to  the  scho- 
lars, or  any  illustration  given  of  the  exercise  ; 
and  the  scholar  leaves  the  teacher  without  re- 
ceiving any  real  benefit  from  the  recitation. 
There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  labor  performed 
in  schools  where  this  course  of  instruction  is 
pursued,  yet  there  is  no  progress.    No  perma- 
nent impressions  are  made  upon  the  minds. of 
pupils  ;  and  their  understandings  lemain  unim- 
proved.   Often  children  are  put  into  studies 
that  are  beyond  their  capacities ;  and  not  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  subject  of  their  lessons, 
they  become  discouraged^  and  their  relish  for 
learning  is  turned  into  utter  dislike.    I  have 
found  scholars  the  past  winter,  who  were  pur- 
suing philosophy,  chemistry,  and   the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  who  could  not  bound 
their  own  state,  or  even  their  own  town,  read 
intelligibly,  or  spell  correctly.   In  those  schools, 
orthography  was  almost  wholly  neglected  ;  the 
scholars  were  permitted  to  pass  over  the  sylla* 
bles  of  words  when  spelling,  without  pronoun- 
c^ig  them  separately,  or  even  pronouncing  the 
word  after  they  had  spelled  it.    As  a  matter  of 
tourse,  I  found  the  same  schools  backward  in 
reading.    This  exercise  is  too  much  neglected 
in  nearly  all  our  schools.    Its  importance  is  not 
properly  appreciated  by  most  teachers,  A  dull, 
iponotonous  manner  of  reading,  is  tolerated  in 
their  schools.    If  their  pupils  read  rapidly,  and 
speak  their  words  distinctly,  they  are  pronounc- 
ed good  readers.    No  attention  is  paid  to  em- 
phasis,  accent    or  inflections.    The  ideas  the 
author  intends  to  convey  are  wholly  disregard- 
ed, and  little  or  no  interest  is  taken  in  the  ex- 
ercise.   To  read,  is  the  most  disagreeable  task 
the  pupil  has  to  perform.    He  looks  upon  it,  as 
being  almost  insupportable ;  and  when  he  has 

Serformed  it.  a  heavy  sigh  indicates  that  a  bur- 
en  almost  intolerable  is  removed.  Inquire  of 
the  pupil  what  subject  he  has  read  about  f  and 
he  cannot  give  a  single  idea.  Not  the  least  pos- 
sible benefit  is  derived  from  the  exercise. 
Scholars  should  be  taught  to  read  their  lessons 
understandingly.  If  time  is  wanting,  they 
sliottld  read  less,  and  read  it  thoroughly,  and 
tkea  give  the  author't  meaning  in  their  own  Ian* 


guage.    If  this  course  is  adopted,  the  exerciie 
cannot  fail  of 'eliciting  thought  and  interest. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvemeit 
in  our  schools  is,  there  is  a  want  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  patrons  of  common  schools. 
This  indifl*erence  is  manifested  in  various  ways: 
in  employing  cheap  and  incompetent  teachers; 
in  permitting  their  children  to  be  irregular  in 
their  attendance  ;  in  neglecting  to  repair  their 
school-houses :  in  not  visiting  their  schools. 
One  or  more  of  these  practices  prevail  to  a  great- 
er  or  less  extent  in  every  school  district  I  have 
visited.  They  are  among  the  most  formidable 
evils  we  have  to  contend  with  ;  and  so  long  as 
they  are  sufiered  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  in- 
struction in  our  common  schools,  the  incalcnla- 
bie  blessings  they  are  designed  to  secure  to  the 
rising  generation  will  not  be  realized. 

Yours  truly,  J.  OLNEY, 

County  Supt.  of  Com..  Sckoolt, 

Windham,  March  29,  1844. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  CELEBRATION. 

Hon.  Samuel  YouNfr, 

Sir : — I  take  the  liberty  to  forward  you  here- 
with, two  Cortland  papers,  giving  accounts  of 
the  convocations  or  celebrations  which  I  have 
called  together,  sinee  my  return  from  Albany. 
You  have  received,  through  Mr.  Randall,  the 
accounts  of  the  preceding  ones.  There  is  but 
one  yet  unpublished,  that  of.  CortlandviUe, 
which  in  point  of  numbers  far  exceeded  all  the 
rest.    I  will  forward  that  as  soon  as  possible. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  sir^  these 
meetings  have  encountered  bitter  opposition.  In 
several  of  the  towns,  the  town  &uperint0kdeiUi 
thought  it  best  not  to  make  the  attempt—* were 
quite  certain  they  would  fail !  I  expressed  to 
them  all  my  determination  to  hold  such  a  meet- 
ing in  each  town  at  all  hazards.  You  will  see 
the  result.  As  the  first  trial  of  an  experiment, 
utterly  new  in  this  county,  and  regaxded  with 
dread  and  distrust  by  many  of  the  teachers  aad 
schools,  I  think  you  will  be  disposed  to  re^fard 
it  as  a  not  unsuccessful  one.  These  meetmgs 
have  aroused  a  singular  degree  of  spirit  asi 
excitement  in  the  schools;  and  the  same  feeling 
has  spread  among  parents,  The  dissenters  and 
opposerg  have  been  swept  away  and  overwhelm- 
ed by  a  perfect  torrent  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
I  wish,  sir,-  you  could  have  witnessed  the  spe^ 
tade  at  Homer  and  CortlandviUe;  the  whole 
streets  filled  with  processions,  banners,  huge 
and  beautifully  decorated  vehicles.  Some 
schools  preceded  by  bands  of  music — others, 
singing  hymns  and  odes-^bells  pealing — and, 
occasionally,  a  deep  and  heart-felt  shoul  burst- 
ing from  the  congregated  multitude!  The  spec- 
tacle in  the  churches  was  gay  and  animating 
beyond  description.  Until  the  exercises  com- 
menced, each  was  like  a  dense  forest  of  banners 
— almost  hiding  the  sparkling  faees  underneath. 
The  churches,  where  not  occupied  by  schools, 
were  crowded  with  the  parents  and  friends  of 
the  scholars,  some  smiling^ — not  a  few  weeping 
outright  for  joy !  The  enthusiasm  of  both  old 
and  young  knew  no  bounds.  Perhaps,  sir,  it 
would  have  been  more  delicate  in  me,  to  have 
suppressed  the  incident  in  relation  to  the  pre* 
sentation  of  the  banner,  at  Homer.  Bat  I  did 
not  well  see  how  I  could,  without  exhibiting  a 
(Use  aodestyi  so  long  as  the  incident  was  ao 
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BOtoriottS)  and  was  made  to  conttUate  so  marked 
a*  feature  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion. 
When  the  church  shook  nnder  the  deep  cheers 
which  burst  forth  as  the  banner  was  unfurled, 
I  could  not  but  thinky  sir,  of  the  suggestion 
which  I  presumed  to  hazard  in  my  last  report 
to  the  Department,  in  relation  to  a  personal  visi* 
tation  to  county  conventions  of  schools,  by  the 
State  Superintendent.  If  we  may  estimate  the 
feeling  and  enthusiasm  which  it  would  call  forth 
amon^  our  schools  and  people,  by  that  produced 
by  it  in  a  minor  sphere,  by  a  minor  official,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  where  it  would  end — 
to  what  extent  it  would  not  reach.  I  propose 
to  hold  similar  meetings  the  ensuing  summer, 
and  had  we  a  building  large  enough  an  the  coun- 
ty  to  hold  five  or  six  thousand  children,  I  should 
take  the  liberty  to  write  you  to  be  present. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL- 


EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 
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[fiUnuDl  from  the  last  Report  of  Hob.  Hoba«b  BlAint.] 

SCOTCH   SCHOOLS. 

THXBsare  some  points  in  which  the  schools  of 
Scotlaad  are  very  reitaarkable.  In  the  thorough- 
nets  with  which  they  teach  the  intellectual  nari 
of  reading,  they  furnish  a  model  worthy  of  be- 
ing  copied  by  the  world.    Not  only  is  the  mean- 
inf  of  all  the  important  words  i/^  the  lesson  clear- 
ly brought  out,  but  the  whole  class  or  family  of 
words,  to  which  the  principal  word  belongs,  are 
introduced,  and  their  signification  given.    The 
popil  not  only  gains  a  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  leading  words  contained  in  his  Ex- 
ercise, but  also  of  their  roots,  derivatives,  and 
comfjounds ;  and  thus  is  prepared  to  make  the 
proper  discriminations  between  analagous  words 
whenever  he  ma^  bear  or  read  them  on  future 
occasions.    For  instance,  suppose  the  word  *  ctr- 
cumtcribj^  occurs  in  the  lesson  ;  the  teacher  asks 
from  what  Latin  words  it  is  derived,  and  being 
answered,  he   then  asks  what  other  English 
Words  are  formed  by  the  help  of  the  Latin  pre- 
position'circiiiii.'    This  leads  to  an  explanation 
,C|f  ^uch  words  as  circumspect j  circumvent ,  cir^ 
eumjacent,    circumambient,  ctrcun^rence,  cir- 
cumfliXf  circum/uHon,  circumnavigate^  circum- 
stance, circumlocution ,  ifc.  SfC,    The  same  thing 
would  then  be  done  in  reference  to  the  other  ety- 
mological component    of  ^circumscribe,*   viz  : 
*8cribo ' ;  and  here  the  specific  meaning  of  the 
wprds  describe f  inscribSf  transcribe,  ascribe^  pre- 
scribe,  suftrscribe,  subscribe,  8tc.,&c,,  would  be 
given.    After  this  might  come  the  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, and  adverbs,  into  which  this  word  enters 
as  one  of  the  elements,  such  as  scripture,  manu- 
script, &c.    The  teacher  says,  Give  me  a  word, 
which  signifies  to  copy.    Pupils:  Transcribe. 
T.  To  write  in  a  book,  or  on  a  tablet.    P.  In- 
scribe.    7.  To  write  upon,  or  on  the  outside  of, 
as  on  a  letter.    P,  Superscribe.    7.  To  write 
beneath,  or  under.    P.  Subscribe.     T.  A  man 
goes  around  to  obtain  names  for  a  book  or  news- 
paper ;  or  to  get  promises  of  money  for  stocks 
or  for  charity.    What  does  he  want?    P.  Sub- 
scriptions.   7^.  And  what  are  those  called  who 
give  him  their  names?    P.    Subscribers.     7. 
And  what  it  a  copy  called  ?    P.  Transcription. 


7.  Or  by  wajr  of  abbreviation?  P.  Transcript. 
The  same  is  done  when  a  derivative  o(*  the 
Latin  word  'pes*  occurs,  as  in  the  word8>  ^impe- 
diment, pidutal,  pediment,  impede,  expedite  /  or  of 
the  word  *duco*  in  induce,  produce,  traduc.e,  re- 
duee,adduce,condueeiinducement,induction,deduc- 
tion, reduction,  production ;  and  then  the  names  of 
the  agents  or  persons  performing  these  several 
acts  are  given. 

So  of  the  words  in  which  the  Greek  ^'grapKoHu 

an  element,  as  geography,  chirography,  graphic^ 

paragraph,  telegraph,  graphite,  (a  mineral*)  Sic. 

The  same  exercises  ti^e  place  in  regard  to 

hundreds  of  other  words. 

The  Scotch  teachers,  the  great  body  of  whom 
are  graduates  of  colleges,  or  have  attended  the 
university  before  beginning  to  keep  school,  are 
perfectly  competent  to  instruct  in  this  thorough 
manner.  I  think  it  obvious,  however,  that  this 
mode  of  teaching  may  be  carried  too  far,  as  ma- 
ny of  our  words.  thoi^{^h  wholly  or  in  part  of 
Latin  or  Greek  derivation,  have  lost  their  ety- 
mological signification,  and  assumed  a  conven- 
tional one. 

But  all  this,— admirable  in  its  way, — ^waa 
hardly  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison 
with  another  characteristic  of  the  Scottish 
schools,  viz,  the  mental  activity  with  which  the 
exercises  were  conducted,  l>oth  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupils.  I  entirely  despair  of  exci- 
ting in  any  other  person,  by  a  description}  the 
vivid  impressions  of  mental  activity  or  celerity, 
which  the  daily  operations  of  tfiese  schools  pro- 
duced in  my  own  minu.  Actual  observation 
alone  can  give  any  thing  approaching  to  the  tme 
idea.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that^tek 
most  active  and  lively  schools  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  United  States,  must  be  regarded  almost 
as  dormitories,  if  compared  with  the  fervid  life 
of  the  Scotch  schools  ;  and>  by  the  side  of  theirs, 
our  pupils  would  seem  to  be  hybernating  ani- 
mals jnst  emerging  from  their  torpid  state,  and 
as  yet  but  half  conscious  of  the  possession  of 
life  and  faculties.  It  is  certainly  within  bonnda 
to  say,  that  there  are  six  times  as  many  qnet- 
tions  put  and  answers  given,  in  the  same  space 
of  timC;  as  I  ever  heard  put  and  given  in  any 
school  m  our  own  country. 

But  a  few  preliminary  observations  are  neces- 
sary to  make  any  description  of  a  Scotch  school 
intelligible. 

In  the  numerous  Scotch  schools  which  I  saw, 
the  custom  of  place- taking  prevailed,  not  mere- 
ly in  spelling,  but  in  geography,  arithmetic,  rea- 
ding, defining,  &c.  Nor  did  this  consist  solely 
in  the  passing  up  of  the  one  giving  a  right  an- 
swer above  the  one  giving  a  wrong.  But  if  % 
scholar  made  a  very  oright  answer,  he  was  pro* 
moted  at  once  to  the  top  of  the  class;  if  he  made  a 
very  stupid  one,  he  was  sentenced  no  less  summa- 
rily to  the  bottom.  Periodically  prizes  are  given, 
and  the  fact  of  having  been  'Dux,*  (that  is,  at 
the  head  of  the  dass,)  the  greatest  number  of 
times,  is  the  principal  ground  on  which  the  pri- 
zes are  awarded.  In  some  schools  an  auxiliary 
stimulus  is  applied.  The  fact  of  having  passed 
up  so  many  places,  (say  ten  or  twelve,)  entitles 
the  pupil  to  a  ticket ;  and  a  given  number  of 
these  tickets  is  equivalent  to  being  *dux*  once. 
When  this  sharper  goad  to  emulaticn  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, the  spectator  will  see  the  teacher  fill  his 
h  and  w  Ih  small  bits  of  pasteboard^  and,  as  the 
recitation   goes  on  and  competition  ^eeomet 
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Iceen,  and  places  are  rapidly  ]oflt  and  won,  the 
teacher  is  seen  occasionally  to  give  one  of  these 
tickets  to  a  papil  as  a  counter,  or  token,  that 
he  has  passed  up  ahove  so  many  of  his  fellows  ; 
— that  is,  he  may  have  passed  up  ahove  four  at 
one  time,  six  at  another,  mnd  two  at  another, — 
and  if  twelve  is  the  number  which  entitles  to  a 
ticket,  *one  will  be  given  without  any  stopping 
or  speaking, — for  the  teacher  and  pupil  appear 
to  have  kept  a  silent  reckoning,  and  when  the 
Jatter  extends  his  hand,  the  former  gives  a  tick- 
et without  any  suspension  of  the  lesson.  This 
gives  the  greats  intensity  to  competition ;  and 
at  such  times,  the  children  have  a  look  of  almost 
maniacal  eagerness  and  anxiety. 

I  have  said  that  questions  were  put  by  the 
teacher  with  a  rapidity  almost  incredible.  When 
'^  once  put,  however,  if  not  answered,  they  are  not 
again  stated  in  words.  If  the  first  pupil  cannot 
answer,  the  tiiacher  rarely  stops  to  say  '  Next>' 
but, — every  pupil  having  his  eye  on  the  teacher, 
and  being  alive  in  every  sense  and  faculty,  ana 
the  teacher  vralking  up  and  down  before  the 
class,  and  gesticulating  vehemently, — with  his 
arm  extendedf  and  accompanying  each  motion 
with  his  eyci  he  points  to  tne  next,  and  the  next, 
until  perhaps,  if  thequestion  is  difficult,  he  may 
have  indicated  each  one  in  a  section,  but  obtain- 
ed an  answer  from  none ;  then  he  throws  bis 
arm  and  eye  around  towards  one  side  of  the 
room,  inviting  a  reply  (Vom  anyone,  and,  ifstill 
unsuccessCnl,  he  sweeps  them  across  the  other 
side^  and  all  this  will  take  but  half  a  minute. 
Words  being  too  slow  and  cnmbrouS)  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  prevails  ;  and  the  parties,  being 
all  eye  and  ear,  the  interchange  of  ideas  has  an 
electric  rapidity.  While  the  teacher  turns  his 
face  and  points  his  finger  towards  a  dozen  pu- 
pils consecutivelv,  inviting  a  reply,  perhaps  a 
dozen  arms  wilt  be  extended  towards  him  from 
other  sections  of  the  class,  giving  notice  that 
they  are  ready  to  respond ;  and  in  this  way  a 
question  will  be  put  to  a  class  of  fifty,  sixty,  or 
eighty  pupils,  in  half  a  minute  of  time. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  teacher  does  not  stand 
fmmovably  fixed  to  one  spot,  (I  never  saw  a 
teacher  in  Scotland  sitting  in  a  school-room,J  nor 
are  the  bodies  of  the  pupils  mere  blocks,  resting 
motionless  in  their  seats,  or  lolling  from  side  to 
Bide  as  though  life  were  deserting  them.  The 
custom  is  for  each  pupil  to  rise  when  giving  an 
answer.  This  is  ordinarily  done  so  quick,  that 
the  body  of  the  pnpil,  dartine  from  the  sitting 
into  the  standing  posture,  and  then  falling  hack 
into  the  first  position,  seems  more  like  an  in- 
strument sent  suddenl]r  forwards  by  a  mechani- 
cal force  and  then  rapidly  withdrawn,  than  like 
the  rising  and  sitting:  of  a  person  in  the  ordinary 
way.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  scene  becomes 
full  of  animation  when,'-4eave  being  given  to  a 
whole  division  of  a  class  to  answer, — a  dozen 
or  twenty  at  once  spring  to  their  feet,  and  ejac- 
ulate at  the  top  of  their  voices.  The  moment  it 
is  seen  that  the  question  has  been  rightly  an- 
swered, and  this  is  instantaneously  shown  by 
the  manner  of  the  teacher,  all  fall  back,  and  an- 
other question  is  pot.  If  this  is  not  answered, 
almost  before  an  attentive  spectator  can  under- 
stand it,  the  teacher  extends  his  arm  and  flash- 
es  his  eye  to  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on, 
and  when  a  rapid  signal  is  given  to  another  side 

?f  the  room,  a  dozen  pupils  leap  to  the  floor  and 
odferate  a  reply. 


Nor  can  the  faintest  picture  of  these  exafiag 
scenes  be  given,  without  introducing  soinethiiig 
of  the  technical  phraseology  used  in  the  schooL 

If  the  pupil  is  not  prompt  at  the  moonent,  tad 
if  the  teacher  means  to  insist  upon  an  answer 
from  him,  (for  it  will  not  do  to  pass  b^  t  schd- 
ar  always,  however  dull,)  he  exdaunsiano 
very  moderate  or  gentle  voice, '  come  away,' or 
'  Come  away,  now ;' — and  if  the  first  does  not 
answer  and  the  next  does,  he  directs  the  htter 
to  pass  above  the  former  by  the  conventiqiial 
phrase, '  Take  him  down.'  If  a  whole  section 
stands  at  fault,  for  a  moment,  and  then  one 
leaps  up  and  shouts  out  the  reply,  the  teacher 
exclaims, '  Dux  boy,'  which  means  that  the  one 
who  answered  shall  take  the  head  of  the  disi. 

Suppose  the  teacher  to  be  hearing  hisdass  in 
a  reading  lesson,  and  that  the  word  ^imptdimtnf 
occurs,  something  like  the  folio  wing  scene  mtf 
take  place. 

TtachtT.  '/mpedtinaif,' from  what  Latin  worill 

Pupil,    In  and  pes. 

T.    What  does  it  meant 

P.  To  oppose  something  against  the  feet,— 
to  keep  them  back. 

T.    How  is  the  word  *  pet*  used  in  stahitryt 

P.  In  pedestal^ — the  block  on  which  a  sti^ 
ue  is  raised. 

r.    In  architecture? 

P.    Pediment. 

7.    In  music  ? 

P.  Pedal,  a  part  of  an  organ  moved  by  tie 
feet. 

r.    Inbfttanyt 

P.    Pedicle,  or  footstalk  of  a  flower. 

T.    Give  me  a  verb. 

P.    Impede. 

7.    A  noon. 

P.    Impediment. 

T.  An  adjective,  which  imports  de6t>ateh  ia 
the  absence  of  obstacles. 

P.    Expeditious. 

7.  An  adjective,  meaning  desirable  or  coa- 
ducive. 

P.  (Hesitates.)  7.  Come  away.  (To  the 
next.)  Come  away.  (He  now  points  to  hilf 
a  dozen  in  succession,  giving  to  each  not  more 
than  a  twinkling  of  time.) 

Ninth  pupU.    Expedient. 

7.  Take  'em down.  (This  pupil  then  goes 
above  eight.)  « 

All  this  does  not  occupy  half  the  time  in  the 
class  that  it  takes  to  read  an  account  of  it. 

In  a  school  where  a  recitation  in  Latin  ^ 
going  on,  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  this  Wnd  j  the 
room,  unlike  the  rooms  where  the  children  of 
the  common  people  are  taught,  vras  large. 
Seventy  or  eighty  boys  sat  on  desklcss,  back* 
less  benches,  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  sqa*** 
or  parallelogram.  A  boy  is  now  called  upon  to 
recite, — to  parse  a  Latin  noun  for  instance. 
But  he  does  not  respond  quite  so  quickly  as  the 
report  of  a  gun  follows  the  flash.  The  teacher 
cries  out  'Come  away.'  The  boy  errs,  giving 
perhaps  a  wrong  genaer,  or  saying  that  it  isje- 
rived  from  a  Greek  verb,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  de- 
rived from  a  Greek  noun  of  the  same  fainuy. 
Twenty  boys  leap  forward  into  the  area,— as 
though  the  house  were  on  fire,  or  a  n*'^^*^  "J 
ambush  had  been  sprung  upon  them*^  aad  show 
out  the  true  answer  in  a  voice  that  could  oe 
heard  forty  rods.  And  so  the  reciUtioH  pro- 
ceeds for  an  hour. 
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o»e  of  ithttedrooM^  wtt  mmm  n^roar^  tarba. 
Iene««v«ti4  t2ie.c<mtenti<ni  of  ancry  voieei, — the 
tead^  tmversiiig  the  space  before  his  class,  ia 
a  atate  of  high  oceitetmeDt,  the  pupils  spriagnig 
from  their,  aeats^  Parting  to  the  middle  of  the 
iooryand  soQetimea,  vitb  extended  arms,  form- 
ing a  circle  ^vnd  him,  two,  three,  or  four 
deepy— -every  finger  quivering  from  ihe  intensi- 
ty of  their  emotionsi — until  some  more  saga 
eioiia  mUuly  outstripping  its  rivals,  solves  the 
difficulty,— whe A  all  are  in  their  seats  again,  as 
though,  by  magic,  and  ready  for  another  encoun- 
ter of  wits. 

I  have  seen  a  school  kept  for  two  hours  in 
sncceMion,  in  this  slate  of  intense  mental  acti. 
Tity,  with  nothing  more  than  an  alternation  of 
subjects  during  the  time,  or  perhaps  the  relax- 
ation of  tinging.  At  the  end  of  the  recitation, 
both. teacher  and  pupils  would  glow  with  heat, 
and  be  covere4  with  perspiration,  as  though 
they  had  been  contending  In  the  race  or  the  ring. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  children 
to  bear  sneh  fiery  excitement,  if  the  physical 
exercise  were  not  as  violent  as  the  mental  is  in- 
tense. Bnt  children  who  actually  leap  into  the 
air  from  the  energy  of  their  impulses,  and  re- 
peat this  as  often  as  once  in  two  minutes  on  an 
average,  will  not  suffer  from  suppressed  activi- 
ty of  tke  muscular  system. 

The  mental  labor  performed  in  a  given  period 
in  these  schools,  by  children  under  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  is  certainly  many 
times  more  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  any 
schools  of  our  own,  composed  of  children  as 
young.  With  us,  the  lower  classg^s  do  not  ordi- 
narily work  more  than  half  the  time  while  they 
are  in  the  school  room.  Even  many  members 
of  the  reciting  classes  are  drowsy  and  listless, 
and  evidently  following  some  train  of  thought, 
—if  they  are  thinking  at  all, — whose  scene  lies 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  school- house,  rather 
than  applying  their  minds  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  lesson,  or  listening  to  those  who  are  re- 
fitingy  or  feigning  to  recite  it.  But  in  the  mode 
above  described,  there  is  nosleepyness,  no  dro- 
ning, no  inattention*  The  moment  an  eye  wan- 
ders, or  a  countenance  becomes  listless,  it  is 
ronaed  by  a  special  appeal ;  and  the  contagion 
of  the  excitement  is  so  great  as  to  operate  upon 
every  mind  and  frame  that  is  not  an  absolute 
non-conductor  to  life. 

One  sees  at  a  glance,  how  familiar  the  teach- 
er, who  teaches  in  this  way,  must  be  with  the 
whole  subject,  in  order  to  command  the  atten- 
.  tion  of  a  class  at  all. 

I  was  tokl  by  the  Queen's  Inspector  of  the 
schools  in  Scotland,  that  the  first  test  of  a  teach- 
er's qualification  is.  his  power  to  excite  and  sus- 
tain the  attention  of  his  class.  If  a  teacher  can- 
sot  do  this,  he  is  pronounced,  without  further 
inquiry,  incompetent  to  teach.       * 

There  are  some  good  schools  in  England,  such 
as  the  Normal  School  at  Battersea.  those  of  the 
Home  and  Coljonial  Infunt  School  Society,  and 
the  Borough  Road  School,  in  London,  and  some 
others ;  but,  as  I  saw  nothing  in  these  superior 
to  what  may  be  seen  in  good  schools  at  home, 
I  omit  all  remarks  upon  them.* 

•The  famous  school  >ii  Norwood,--eighl  or  ten  miles 
from  Londoa,— where  more  than  a  thoasand  ofthe  pau  • 
per  ohildren  of  London  are  collected  is  an  extraordi* 
nary  sight,  ^thout  being  an  ext^aotdioary  school 
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On  reviewing  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  great* 
er  purt  of  which  I  spent  in  visiting  scho<ds  in 
the  north  and  middle  of  Prussia  and  in  SaiXony, 
(excepting,  of  course,  the  time  occupied  in  go- 
ingfrom  place  to  place,)  entering  the  schools  to 
hear  the  first  recitation  in  the  morning,  and  re* 
maining  until  the  last  was  completed  at  night,  I  ' 
call  to  mind  three  things  about  which  I  cannot 
be  mistaken.  In  some  of  my  opinions  and  in- 
ferences, I  may  have  erred,  but  of  the  following 
facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt : — 

1 .  During  all  this  time,  I  never  saw  a  teach^ 
hearing  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  (excepting  a  rea- 
ding or  spelling  lesson.)  tnth  a  Ifook  in  his  hand. 

2.  I  never  saw  a  teacher  MUting,  while  hear- 
ing a  recitation. 

3.  Though  I  saw  hundreds  of  schools,  and 
thousands, — I  think  I  may  say,  within  bounds, 
tens  of  thousands  of  pupils,—/  never  tato  one 
child  undergoing  punishment f  or  arraigned  for 
misconduct.  I  never  sato  one  child  in  tears  firom 
having  been  punished,  or  from  fear  of  being  pun- 
ished^ 

During  the  above  period,  I  witnessed  exerci- 
ses in  geography,  ancient  and  modern ;  in  the 
German  language  ;  from  the  explanation  of  the 
simplest  words  op  to  belles-lettres,  disquisitions, 
with  rules  for  speaking  and  writing  ;  in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  surveying  and  trigo- 
nometry ;  in  book-keeping  ;  in  civil  history,  an- 
cient and  modem  :  in  natural  philosophy  ;  in 
botany  and  zoology  ;  in  mineralogy, where  there 
were  hundreds  of  specimens  ;  in  the  endless  va- 
riety of  the  exercises  in  thinking ;  knowledge 
of  nature,  of  the  world,  and  of  society  ;  in  Bible 
history  and  in  Bible  knowledge ; — and,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  in  no  one  of  these  cases  did  I  see  a 
teacher  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  His  booker* 
his  books, — his  library,  was  in  his  head. 
Promptly,  without  pause,  without  hesitation, 
from  the  rich  resources  of  hia  own  mind,  he 
brought  forth  whatever  the  occasion  demanded, 
I  remember  calling  one  morning  at  a  country 
school  in  Saxony,  where  every  thing  about  the 
premises,  and  the  appearance  both  of  teacher 
and  children,  indicated  very  narrow  pecuniary 
circumstances.  As  I  entered,  the  teacher  was 
just  ready  to  commence  a  lesson  or  lecture  on 
French  history.  He  gave  not  only  the  events  of 
a  particular  period  in  the  history  of  France,  but 
mentioned  as  he  proceeded  all  the  contempora- 
ry sovereigns  of  neighboring  nations.  The  or- 
dinary time  for  a  lesson.  Here  as  elsewhere,  was 
an  hour.  This  was  somewhat  longer,  for  to- 
wards the  close,  the  teacher  entered  upon  a  train 
of  thought  from  vf  hich  it  was  difficult  to  break 
off,  and  rose  to  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  it 
was  delightful  to  hear.  The  scholars  were  all 
absorbed  in  attention.  They  had  paper,  pen 
and  ink  before  them,  and  took  brief  notes  of 
what  was  said.  When  the  lesson  touched  upon 
contemporary  events  in  other  nations, — which^ 
as  I  suppose,  had  been  the  subject  of  previous 
lessons, — the  pupils  were  questioned  concerning 
them.  A  small  text- book  of  history  was  used 
by  the  pupils,  which  they  studied  at  home. 

I  ought  to  say  further,  that  I  generally  visited 
schools  without  guide,  or  letter  of  introduction, 
— presenting  myself  at  the  door,  and  asking  the 
favor  of  admission.  Though  I  had  a  general 
order  (rem  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
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eomoiandiAg  n\\  •eho6h|  gynuMshi  tttd  wiiTtrw 
sities  in  the  kingdom  to  be  opened  for  my  in. 
tpection,  yet  I  seldom  exhibited  It.  or  epoke  of 
it,— 4t  least  not  until  I  was  about  departing.  I 
preferred  to  enter  as  a  private  individual,  and 
uncommended  visitor. 

I  have  said  that  I  saw  no  teacher  sitting  in 
hi^  school.  Aged  or  young,  all  stood.  Nor  did 
they  stand  apart  a^id  aloof  in  sullen  dignity. — 
They  mingled  with  their  pupils, passing  rapidly 
from  one  side  of  the  class  to  the  other,  animat- 
ing, encouraging,  sympathizing,  breathing  life 
into  less  active  natures,  assuring  the  timid,  dis- 
tributing encouragement  and  endearment  to  all. 
The  looks  of  the  Prussian  teacher  often  have 
the  expression  and  vivacity  of  an  acior  in  a  play. 
He  gesticulates  like  an  orator.  His  body  as- 
sumes all  the  attitudes,  and  his  face  pots  on  all 
the  variety  of  expression,  which  a  public  spea- 
ker woold  do,  if  haranguing  a  large  assembly 
on  a  topie  vital  to  their  interests. 

It  may  seem  singular,  and  perhaps  to  some  al- 
most ludicrous,  that  a  teacher,  in  expounding 
the  first  rudiments  of  hand- writing,  in  teaching 
the  difierenre  between  a  hair- stroke  and  a 
ground  stroke,  or  how  an  I  may  be  turned  into 
a  6,  or  a  tt  into  n  to,  should  be  able  to  work  him- 
self op  into  an  oratorical  fervor,  should  attudi- 
nize,'  and  gesticulate,  and  stride  from  one  end  of 
the  class  to  the  other,  and  appear  in  everyway 
to  be  as  intensely  engaged  as  an  advocate  when 
arguing  an  important  cause  to  a  jury ; — but 
strai&ge  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true  ;. 
and  before  five  minutes  of  such  a  lesson  had 
elapsed.  I  have  seen  the  children  wrought  up  to 
an  ekcitement  proportionally  intense,  hanging 
upon  the  teacher's  lips,  catching  every  word  he 
says,  and  evincing  greatelation  or  depression  of 
spir^,a8  they  had  or  hadnot  succeeded  in  follow- 
ing his  instructions,  ^o  I  have  seen  the  same 
rhetorical  vehemence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  same  interest  and  animaUon  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  during  a  lesson  on  the  original 
sounds  of  the  lottcrs, — that  is,  the  difi'erence  be- 
tween the  long  and  the  short  sound  of  a  vowel, 
or  the  different  ways  of  opening  the  mouth  in 
sounding  the  consonants  6  and  p.  This  zeal  of 
the  teacher  enkindles  the  scholars.  He  ehar- 
ges  them  with  his  own  electricity  to  the  point  of 
explosion.  Such  a  teacher  has  no  idle,  mis- 
chievous, whispering  children  around  him,  nor 
any  occasion  for  the  rod.  He  does  not  make 
desolation  of  all  the  active  and  playful  impulses 
of  childhood,  and  call  it  peace  ;  nor,  to  secure 
stillness  among  his  scholars,  does  he  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  ride  them  with  the  night-mare  of  fear. 
I  rarely  saw  a  teacher  put  questions  with  his 
lips  alone.  He  seems  so  much  interested  in  his 
subject,  (though  he  might  have  been  teaching 
the  same  lesson  for  the  hundredth  or  the  five  hun- 
dredth time,)  that  his  whole  body  is  in  motion; 
— eyes,  arms,  limbs,  all  contributing  to  the  im- 
pression he  desires  to  make  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
an  hour,  both  he  and  his  pupils  come  from  the 
work  all  glowing  with  excitement. 

Suppose  a  lawyer  In  one  of  our  courts  were 
to  plead  an  important  cause  before  a  jury,  but 
instead  of  standing  and  extemporizing,  and 
showing  by  his  gestures,  and  by  the  energy  and 
ardor  of  his  whole  manner,  tbat  he  felt  an  in- 
terest in  his  theme,  instead  of  rising  with  his 
subject  and  coruscating  with  flashes  of  genius 
aad  wit,  he  shoaM  plant  himself  lazily  down  in 


aehair  Jraad  from  sMse  vM  booic  iHriefaisawly 
a  member  «f  the  paaaleattld  fatty  undcrtlaadt 
and  afUr  droning  away  for  aa  boar  vhot&U  lesre 
them,  withont  having  distinetlv  impressed  their 
minds  with  one  fact,  or  led  them  to  form  one 
logical  eonclusion ;  wottld  it  be  any  wonder  if  * 
he  left  half  of  them  joking  with  each  other,  er 
asleep  ; — would  it  be  any  wonders—provided  he 
were  followed  on  the  other  side  by  an  advocate 
of  brilliant  parts,  of  elegant  diction  and  attrae- 
tive  manner, — by  one  who  should  pour  sunshine 
into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  case, — if  he  lost 
not  only  his  own  reputation,  but  the  cause  of  hit 
client  also. 

These  incitements  and  endearments  ^  the 
teacher,  this  personal  ubiquity,  as  it  were, 
among  all  the  pupils  in  the  class,  prevailed 
much  more,  as  the  pupils  were  younger.  Be- 
fore the  older  classes,  the  teacher's  manner  be« 
came  calm  and  didactic.  The  habit  of  attention 
being  once  formed,  nothing  was  left  for  subse- 
quent years  or  teachers,  but  the  easy  task  of 
maintaining  it.  Was  there  ever  such  a -com- 
ment as  this  on  the  practice  of  hiring  cheap  tea- 
chers because  the  school  is  young,  or  incompe- 
tent ones  because  it  is  backward ! 

In  Prussia  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, the  power  of  commanding  and  retaining 
the  attention  of  a  class  is  held  to  be  a  #tne  gua 
non  in  a  teacher's  qualifications.  If  he  has  not 
talent,  skill,  vivacity,  or  resources  of  anecdote 
and  wit,  sufficient  to  arouse  and  retain  the  at- 
tention of  his  pupils  during  the  accustomed  pe- 
riod of  recitation,  he  is  deemed  to  have  mista- 
ken his  calling,  and  receives  a  significant  hint  to 
change  his  voeatiMi. 

Take  a  group  o^ittle  children  to  a  toy  shop, 
and  witness  their  o^t-bursting  eagerness  and  de- 
light. They  need  no  stimulus  of  badges  or  pri- 
zes  to  arrest  or  sustain  their  attention ;  they 
need  no  quickening  of  their  faculties  by  rod  or 
ferule.  To  the  exclusion  of  fbod  andsleep,  they 
will  push  their  inquiries,  until  shape,  color, 
quality,  use,  substance,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal, of^  the  objects,  are  exhausted ;  and  each 
child  will  want  the  showman  wholly  to  him- 
eelf  But  in  all  the  boundless  variety  and  beau- 
ty of  nature's  works ;  in  that  profusion  and 
prodigality  of  charms  with  whidh  the  Creator 
has  adorned  and  enriched  every  part  of  his  cre- 
ation ;  in  the  delights  of  afiTection  ;  in  the  ex- 
tatic  joys  of  benevolence  ;  in  the  absorbing  in- 
terest which  an  unsophisticated  conscience  in- 
stinctively takes  in  all  questions  of  rig*ht  and 
wrong  ; — in  all  these,  is  there  not  as  much  to 
challenge  ond  command  the  attention  of  a  little 
child  as  in  the  curiosities  of  a  toy  s^op  ?  When 
as  much  of  human  art  and  ingenv^ty  has  been 
expended  upon  Teaching  as  upon  Toys,  there 
will  be  less  difi'erence  bet  wen  the  cases. 

The  third  circumstance  I  mentioned  above  wat 
the  beautiful  relation  of  harmony  and  affection 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  pupils.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  extraordinary  fact  I  have 
mentioned  was  not  the  result  of  chance  or  acci- 
dent. Of  the  probability  of  that,  others  mast 
judge.  I  can  only  say  that,  during  all  the  time 
mentioned,  I  never  saw  a  blow  struck,  I  never- 
heard  a  sharp  rebuke  given,  I  never  saw  a  child 
in  tears,  nor  arraigned  at  the  teacher's  bar 
for  any  alleged  misconduct.  On  the  contrary, 
the  relation  seemed  to  be  one  of  duty  first,  and 
then  afiection,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher|-*of 
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affection  first,  and  then  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
tdwfair.    Tfi«  tendwr's  CMtnaer  wts  better  than 
*  pareatal/'for  it  had  a  parent's  tenderness  and 
Tigitanee,  wit  boat  the  fbolish  doatingf%  or  indal- 
wacies  to  which  parental  affection  is  prone. 
'  1  heard  no  child  ridicaled,  sneered  at,  or  scold- 
M,   for  making  a  mistake.    On  the  contrary, 
whenever  a  mistake  was  made,  or  there  was  a 
wmnt  of  promptness  in  giving  a  reply,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  teacher  was  that  of  grief  and 
disappointment,  as  though  there  had  been  a  fail- 
nrCj^  not  merely  to  answer  the  question  of  a 
master,  hot  to  comply  with  the  expectations  of 
a  A*eind.     No  child  was  disconcerted,  disabled, 
or  bereft  of  bis  senses,  thr'oughfear.    Nay,  gen- 
erally, at  the  ends  of  the  answers,  the  teacher's 
practice  is  to  encourage  him,  with  the  exclama- 
tion *  good,'  *  right,'  *  wholly  right,'  &c.,  or  to 
cheek  him  with  his  slowly  and  painfully  articu- 
lated *  no  ;'  and  this  is  done  with  a  tone  of  voice 
that  marks  every  degree  of  plus  and  minus  in 
the  scale  of  approbation  or  regret.     When   a 
dtfficnlt  question  has  been  put  to  a  young  child, 
which  tasks  all  his  «>nergies,.  the  teacher  ap- 
proaches him  wtth  a  look  of  mingled  concern 
and  encouragement ;  he  stands  before  him,  the 
light  and  shade  of  hope  and  fear  alternately 
crossing  his  countenance  ;  he  lifts  his  arms  and 
turns  his  body, — as  a  bowler  who  has  given  a 
wrong  direction  to  his  bowl  will  writhe  his  per- 
son to  bring  the  ball  back  upon  its  track  ;-^nd 
finally,  if  the  little  wrestler  with  difficulty  tri- 
umphs,  the  teacher  felicitates  him  upon  his  suc- 
cess, perhaps  seizes  and  shakes  him  by  the 
hand,    in  token  of  congratulation  ;  and,  when 
the  difficulty  has  been  really  |^midable,  and  the 
effort  trinraphant,  I  have  seen  the  tcachercatch 
up  the  child  in  his  arms  and  embrace  him,  as 
though  he  were  not  able  to  contain  his  joy.    At 
another  time,  I  have  seen  a  teacher  actually  clap 
his  hands  with  delight  at  a  bright  reply :  and 
all  this  has  been  done  so  naturally  and  so  unaf- 
fectedly as  to  excite  no  other  feeling  in  the  resi- 
due of  the  children  than  a  desire,  by  the  same 
means,  to  win  the  same  caresses.     What  person- 
worthy  of  being  Called  by  the  name,  er  of  sus- 
taining the  sacred  relation  of  a  parent,  would 
not  gitre  any  thing,  bear  any  thing,  sacrifice  any 
thing,  to  have  his  children,  during  eight  or  ten 
years  of  the  period  of  their  childhood,  surround- 
ed by  circumstances,  and  breathed  upon  by  sweet 
and  humanizing  influences,  like  these ! 

I  mean  no  disparagement  of  our  own  teachenf 
by  the  remark  I  am  about  to  make.  As  a  gen- 
eral fhct,  these  teachers  are  as  good  as  public 
opinion  has  demanded ;  as  good  as  the  pnblic 
sentiment  has  been  disposed  to  appreciate ;  as 
good  as  public  liberality  has  been  ready  to 
reward  ;  as  good  as  thospreiiminary  measures 
taken  to  qnalify  them  would  authorize  us  to  ex- 
pect. But  it  was  impossible  to  put  down  the 
questionings  of  my  own  mind, — ^whether  a  visi- 
tor conld  spend  six  weeks  in  our  own  schools 
without  ever  hearing  an  angry  word  spoken,  or 
seeing  a  blow  struck,  or  witnessing  the  flow  of 
tears. 

In  the  Prussian  schools,  I  observed  the  fair 
operation  and  full  result  of  twa  practices  which 
I  have  dwelt  upon  with  great  repetition  and  ur- 
gency at  home.  One  is,  when  hearing  a  class 
recite,  always  to  ask  the  question  before  nam- 


alert,  for  each  one  knows  (hat  he  is  liable  to  he 
called  upon  for  the  reply.  On  ihe  Contrary,  If 
the  scholar  who  is  expected  to  answer  is  first 
named,  and  especially  if  the  scholars  are  taken 
in  succession,  aceordmg  to  local  position, — that 
is,  in  the  order  of  their  seats  or  stations,~then 
the  attention  of  all  the  rest  has  a  reprieve,  until 
their  tarns  shall  come.  In  practice,  this  desig- 
nation of  the  answerer  before  the  question  is  pi«. 
pounded,  operates  as  a  temporary  leave  of  ab- 
sence, or  furlough,  to  all  the  other  members': of 
the  class. 

The  other  point  referred  to,  is  that  of  adjust- 
ing the  ease  or  difficulty  of  the  questions  to  the 
capacity  of  the  pupil.  A  child  should  never 
have  any  excuse  or  occasion  for  making  a  mis- 
take :  nay,  at  first  he  should  be  most  carefnlly 
guarded  from  the  fact,  and  especially  from  the 
consciousness  of  making,  a  mistake.  The  ques- 
tions should  be  ever  so  childishly  simple,  rather 
than  that  the  answers  should  be  erroneous.  No 
expense  of  time  can  be  too  great,  if  it  secures 
the  habit  and  the  desire  of  accuracy.  Hence  a 
false  answer  should  be  an  event  of  the  rarest  oc- 
currence,— one  to  be  deprecated,  to  be  looked 
upon  with  surprise  and  regret,  and  almostasan 
offence.  Few  things  can  have  a  worse  effect  up- 
on a  child's  character  than  to  set  down  a  row  of 
black  marks  against  him,  at  the  end  of  every 
lesson. 

The  value  of  this  practice  of  adjusting  ques- 
tions to  the  capacities  and  previous  attainments 
of  the  pupils,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
opposite  course  necessitates  mistakes,  habitu- 
ates and  hardens  the  pupils  to  blundering  and 
uncertainty,  disparages  the  value  of  correctness 
in  their  eyes  ;  and, — what  is  a  consequence  as 
much  to  be  lamented  asany, — gives  plausibility 
to  the  argument  in  favor  of  emulation  as  a  meaus 
of  bringing  children  back  to  the  habit  of  accu- 
racy from  which  they  have  been  driven.  Would 
the  trainer  of  horses  deserve  any  compensation, 
or  have  any  custom,  if  the  first  draughts  which 
he  should  impose  upon  the  young  animals  were 
beyond  their  ability  to  move  ? 

The  first  of  the  above-named  practices  can  be 
adopted  by  every  teacher,  immediately,  and 
whatever  his  degree  of  competency  in  other  re- 
spects may  be.  The  last  improvement  can  on- 
ly be  fully  effected  when  the  teacher  can  dis- 
pense with  all  text-books,  and  can  teach  and 
question  from  a  full  mind  only.  The  case  is 
hopeless,  where  a  conspiracy  against  the  spread 
of  Vnowiedge  has  been  entered  into  between  an 
author  who  compiles,  and  a  teacher  who  uses, 
a  text-book,  in  which  the  questions  to  be  put  are 
all  prepared  and  printed. 

EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 


[Gxtniet  from  the  Letter  of  LxBfUKL  SnnraRf  I  Esq.  to 
the  Superinieadent  of  Fenn.,  dated  Berlin,  April  10, 
ISiS.] 


NOEBfAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  education  of 
young  men  In  the  seminaries  is  a  sufficient 
security  that  they  will  afterwards  continue  to 
teach.  The  tern inaries  should  receive  only 
those  who,  iq  good  fait|i,  intend  to  do  so ;  and  I 

,*^..v,  «.„«j-  .w  -« , will  add,  that  their  thorough  and  pteulidr quali- 

ing  ihe'scholar  who  is' to  give  the  answer.  The  flcation  will  do  more  than  anything  dse  to  bind 
question  being  first  asked,  all  the  children  are  1  thtm  to  the  employmmt.    In  Prussia,  Hanover, 
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Ke$m,  mmd  probably  ia  the  other  Oermaa  ttatei, 
those  who  avail  themtelTet  of  the  beoefits  of 
the  ieminartes  are  reqaired  to  teach  dortag  the 

.firit  three  years,  in  any  titoation  to  which  the 
goTernment  may  appoint  them  ;  and  in  cate  of 
refusal,  they  mast  refund  to  the  seminary  an 
equivalent  for  their  expenses  to  the  institution, 
which,  in  Prussia,  is  fixed  at  twenty  thalers,  or 

•about  fourteen  dollars  per  year,  for  the  length 
of  time  they  have  studied  there,  together  with 
the  amount  of  such  special  beneficia  as  they 
may  have  enjoyed.  Then  further,  as  teachers, 
educated  in  the  seminaries,  are  exempted  from 
the  military,  except  for  the  sbort  term  of  six 
weeks,  it  is  required  that  a  teacher  who  is  dis- 
charged from  his  office  for  misconduct,  before 
his  thirty-second  year,  or  who,  from  choice, 
passes  before  this  time  to  some  other  occupa- 
Uotkf  shall  then  be  held  to  the  discharge  of  the 

'  fall  term  of  military  service.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  young  teacher  obligates  himself  to  teach  a 
school  three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary. 
These  constraints  are  just  and  good  ;  but,  as  I 
said,  the  wisest  constraint  of  all  will  be  con- 
tained  in  the  thorough  and  appropriate  educa- 
tion afiforded  by  the  seminaries. 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  finally,  that  in  the 
establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries,  their 
utility  ani  success  will  depend  entirely  upon 
their  appropriate  and  perfect  organization. 
False  economy  has  often  attempted  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  primary  teachers,  by  mak- 
ing the  seminary  an  appendage  to  a  high  school, 
or  an  academy.  Thirty  years  ago  this  arrange- 
ment wos  not  uncommon  in  Germany ;  and  later 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  in  the  state  of 
New- York.  But,  as  might  be  seen,  by  this 
system  the  end  desired  is  not  attained.  Sup- 
posing the  teachers  of  such  academies  qualified 
to  discharge  the  double  duties  of  their  station, 
they  lack  both  the  time  and  strength.  There  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  melt  both  departments 
into  one,  whereby  either  the  seminary  or  the 
academy  is  extinguished.  The  elements  of  the 
two  institutions  are  of  too  different  a  nature  to 
mdmit  of  a  union.  A  common  discipline  for 
both  is  seldom  suitable — a  common  instruction, 
never.  In  those  branches  of  instruction  suita- 
ble to  both,  the  teacher  will  find  a  thousand  oc- 
casions to  illustrate  and  explain  the  principles 
of  method,  and  for  remarks  valuable  to  thepu- 

'  pils  of  the  seminary^  but  which  are  entirely* 
out  of  place  to  the  pupils  of  the  academy. 

Besides,  if  the  union  of  teachers'  seminaries 
with  academies  has  any  object,  the  pupils  of 
the  seminary  are  received  as  beneficiaries, 
which  is  very  apt  to  give  rise  to  an  odious  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  pupils  of  the 
academy.  If  this  last  may  seem  to  be  an  evil 
which  wisdom  could  avoid j  experience  has 
proved  it  powerful  enough  to  introduce  dissatis- 
faction and  strife  into  such  institutions,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  spirit  of  improvement.  If  it 
were  needed,  to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the 
inefficiency  of  this  system,  I  might  easily  quote 
the  testimony  of  the  most  able  teachers  of  Ger- 
many to  this  effect.  Perhaps  no  department  of 
education  requires  a  more  peculiar  treatment, 
and  more  calls  for  the  undivided  zeal  and  energy 
of  those  who  have  the  contUict  of  it,  than  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  According  to  the  plan 
or  educating  teachers,  prevalent,  with  some 
modifications,    in  Austria    and   Holland,    the 


yonftg  etndidatea  am  pimttd.  vader  the  eareef 
experienced  cstablithed  teaehert,  wlraai  they 
assist  in  the  management  of  their  schools,  be- 
ginning with  the  simplest  duties,  till  tiiej  we 
qualified  by  obsenration  and  experieiice  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  most  diffiettlt;  and  this 
familiarize  themselves  completely  with  the  ne. 
thods  and  management  of  their  oiaflters.  But 
this  is  the  favorable  side  of  the  •yatem'-^atd 
Cousin  in  his  report  on  the  schoolt  of  HoUattd, 
passes  no  doubt  a  very  just  judgment,  when  he 
says:  ^*by  this  system  all  faults  onee  ei^tiag 
in  the  schools  become  firmly  rooted,  since  tke 
candidate  blindlr  adopts  the  methods  and  pe- 
culiar notions  of  his  teacher,  to  whom  he  tmsti 
for  every  thing."  A  liberal  and  scientific  edu- 
cation in  his  profession,  and  the  habit  of  judg- 
ing independently  respecting  principles,  is  not 
attained  thereby. 

£very  thing  depends  on  making  the  semina- 
ries for  teachers  separate  and  independent  es- 
tablishments, virith  a  careful  provision  for  a 
thorough,  theoretical  and  practical  preparation 
for  all  the  duties  of  the  common  school. 

In  the  experiment  of  introducing  teachers' 
seminaries  into  our  country,  there  is  a  special 
danger  from  which  much  is  to  fear.  It  is  the 
danger  that  we  shall  be  too  sparing  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  in  conducting  them. 
The  teachers  of  our  academies  and  high  schools, 
too  generally,  are  compelled  to  take  upon  them- 
selves more  labors  than  any  man,  whatever  his 
education  may  have  been,  is  able  to  perform 
well.  The  custom,  probably,  comes  from  the 
fact,  that  so  n^any  of  our  higher  schools  are 
private  undertakings,  where  naturally  strong 
reasons  exist  against  multiplying  the  teachers. 
If  an  instructor  hears,  in  one  day,  recitations 
of  classes  in  every  stage  of  advancement  in  the 
languages,  in  mathematics,  in  the  natural  sci* 
ences,  and  in  philosophy,  there  can,  of  course, 
be  no  thought  of  previous  preparation  and  actual 
teaching  on  his  part.  That  the  pupils  properly 
repeat  the  language  of  the  text-books  can  be 
his  only  care.  To  expect  him  to  animate  bis 
instructions  with  a  living  spirit,  and  to  awajcen 
in  his  pupils  the  love  and  power  of  independent 
thought,  the  great  true  end  of  education,  were 
most  unreasonable  ,*  it  is  requiring  him  to  impart 
to  others  what  he  cannot  possess  himself.  The 
constant  dissipation  of  bis  attention  over  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences,  not  only  makes  his  iu- 
structions  in  each,  lifeless  and  fruitless ;  italse 
gradually,  hut  fatally,  destroys  his  own  mind, 
by  forbidding  him  ever  to  concentrate  his  men- 
tal energy  upon  any  one  subject  of  thought.  If 
a  teacher,  from  a  higher  sense  of  duty  to  his 
pupils,  or  a  desire  t«  save  himself ,  from  intel- 
lectual bluntness,  actually  pursues,  with  heart 
and  soul,  the  studies  he  professes  to  teach,  the 
almost  certain  loss  of  health  puts  an  untimely  end 
to  his  usefulness.  A  prominent  writer  on  edu- 
cation in  America,  recommends  therefore,  that 
when  the  teacher  leaves  tlie  school-room,  he 
leaves  behind  him  all  thought  and  care  for  the 
direct  duties  of  his  school,  as  the  only  way  to  , 
preserve  hb  health  and  spirits.  This  ia  too 
true,  but  it  is  a  sad  alternative  of  evils  between 
which  he  has  to  choose,  and  an  alternative 
which  must  be  removed  before  our  higher 
schools  can  answer  the  end  de^ed,  and  which 
in  other  countries  they  have  already  attained. 
These  remarks  apply  with  peculiar  force  to 
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||Mfcflft'.Mnmri«f«  ^^^P  ^  4ouble  vigilance 
aoA.Aeftl  !•  necessftry.  The  Inslroction  and  cte- 
portmeat  of  the  teacher  have  a  two-fold  im- 
portanee.  His  teaching  is  at  the  same  time  a 
pattern  to  his  pupils,  and  dare  not  be  lef\  to  the 
chance  expedients  and  shitts  of  the  moment,  A 
aehool  for  practice  is  also  to  be  carried  on.  Very 
Aoeh  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  shortest  time. 
To  quote  an  emphatical  remark  of  Dr.  Uar- 
Aisch  :  **  Bad  seminaries  are  very  dangerous  in- 
stitutions.'' 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 


(Bztraets  from  the  Report  of  J.  Baldwiet,  President  of 
the  Council  of  the  Second  Manlcipalitr,  for  ftie  year 
1844.] 


W»  have  watched  with  deep  interest,  the  en- 
lightened and  zealous  efforts  made  by  the  Hon. 
J.  Baldwin  and  a  few  kindred  spirits,  to  diffuse 
the  blessings  of  general  education  in  this  great 
commercial  capital  of  the  south.  The  extracts 
we  have  space  to  give,  show  some  of  the  grati- 
fying results  of  these  labors,  and  the  friends  of 
this  great  cause  will  see  with  surprise  that  the 
Second  Municipality  of  New  Orleans  now  enjoys 
a  system  of  public  instruction,  that  approaches 
and  even  rivals  some  of  the  best  municipal 
school  organizations  of  the  Union. 

The  Council  of  Municipality  No.  2,  of  the  city 
of  New- Orleans,  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  authorize  the 
Municipalities  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans  to  es- 
tablish public  schools  therein/'  approved  14th  of 
'  February,  1841,  has  the  honor  to  submit  its  Se- 
cond Annual  Report  of  the  condition  of  the  funds 
entrusted  to  its  care,  accompanied  laj  such  re- 
marks and  observations  as  are  deemed  pertinent 
to  public  education. 

Our  schools  cannot  be  expected  to  lay  any  claim 
to  a  high  grade  of  excellence ';  for  institutions 
less  than  two  yeArs  old  cannot  have  the  maturity 
and  strength  of  age.  We  only  ask  credit  for 
what  we  have  done,  and  what  we  have  attempt- 
ed. We  shall  feel  encouraged  to  persevere  if  it 
•an  be  perceived  that  we  have  entered  the  right 
course  and  steadily  pursued  it. 
'  The  lapse  of  another  year,  (even  with  a  full 
and  eomplete  realization  of  every  hope  of  the 
most  zealous  advocate  and  sanguine  (Hend  of  the 
noble  enterprise,)  could  not  evidence  any  very 
striking  success.  The  structure  of  education  is 
reared  gradually  ;  like  the  riparian  rights,  its  ac- 
cretions are  imperceptiWej  yet  the  results  are 
obvious  and  gratifying,  and  fully  equal  to  the 
expectations  of  the  Council. 

The  interest  manifested  towards  these  public 
schools  last  year,  still  continues ;  the  eonfidence 
of  the  community  remains  undiminished,  and  the 
friends  and  advocates  of  the  great  and  laudable 
enterprise  are  still  confident  in  their  convictions, 
and  zef^lous  in  their  effsrts  to  render  them  every 
thins  hoped  for. 

More  than  one  thousand  additional  names  have 
been  registered  on  the  books  c€  these  useful  semi- 
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four  hundred  and  forty-three.  The  whole  Attend- 
aacfenoff,  is  ooie  thoa9ando«ehn|i(kedaiMLfi|lj. 
six.  ' 

In  the  private  schools  of  this  Mnnieipality 
there  are  about  fonr  hundred ! 

When  the  last  census  vras  taken  in  1840,  there 
were  1.9 14  white  persons  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years,  reported  within  the  limits  of 
this  Municipality ;  add  lo  which  the  probable 
increase  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum  since,  makes 
2,487  as  the  probable  number  now ;  of  whieh  1166 
belong  to  the  public,  and  about  400  to  the  private 
schools,  leaving  931  not  in  attendance  in  any 
school.  This  accession  to  the  public,  and  dimi- 
nution from  the  private  schools,  is  believed  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  former's  supe- 
riority:  and  moreover,  further  evidences  with 
what  facility  prejudices,  even  the  most  deeply 
rooted,  are  dissipated  by  the  force  of  truth  and 
wisdom. 

The  ordinanr  expenses  required  to  support 
these  schools,  during  the  fiscal  year  terminating 
with  the  month  of  May,  is  about  $18,000,  viz  : 
Principal  superintendent's  salary^  $2,500  ;  1  as- 
sistant, do.  $960 ;  1  do.  $840  ;  2  do.  each  $800, 
$1,600  ;  1  do.  $780;  1  do.  $720  ;  1  do.  $600;  1 
do.  $540  ;  3  do.  each  $500,  $1,500;  4  do.  each 
^20,  $1,680;  7  do.  each  $360,  $2,520;  house 
rent,  $1,800  ;  books  and  stationery,  $1,500 ; 
contingencies,  $460.    Total,  $18,000. 

Methods  of  education  the  most  approved  by 
enlightened  experience  have  been  resorted  to,  and 
sed^ously  employed  to  render  the  school-room 
pleasant,  the  scholars'  task  easy,  their  attendance 
more  regular  and  punctual,  ana  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  interesting  and  delightful. 

Teachers  and  scholars  are  thus  rendered  atten- 
tive to  their  duties,  and  thereby  ensures  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number,  with  the  smallest 
means. 

In  several  of  the  largest  cities  of  our  conntrT| 
no  better  schools  can  be  found  than  the  pobue 
schools ;  and  so  they  ever  can  and  ought  to  be,  if 
those  who  are  capable  of  watching  over  and 
guarding  their  interests,  will  give  them  their  aid. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
public  schools,  that  our  pupils  are  from  fanulies 
of  every  order  and  everjr  occupation  in  the  com- 
munity; that  they  contain  within  their  Wallsji  the 
chiktren  of  the  richest  as  well  as  of  the  poorest. 
The  surest  way  to  destroy  their  usefulness,  would 
be  to  countenai^  the  idea  that  they  are  a  pnblic 
chaxity,  designed  only  for  the  poor,  and  that  thar 
rich  have  no  right  to  their  privileges.  They  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  public  charity,  just  as  muck 
as  t^LC  iastitutions  of  government  >  just  as  much, 
for  instance,  as  the  courts  of  law,  and  no  more. 

There  b  ;io  truth  more  obvious,  than  that  a 
republican  government,  vrhich  from  its  very  the- 
ory presupposes  every  man  competent  to  take  a 
part  in  carrying  it  on,  should  provide  the  means 
that  he  be  competent. 

In  these  public  schools  is  carried  out  the  beau- 
tiful idea  of  our  republican  institutions,  that  all 
are  equal,  and  entitled  to  equal  privileges. 

Our  government  is  eminently  a  popular  one. 
The  people  are  practically  and  theoretieally  so- 
vereign. To  their  judgment  is  SubmiAtadfor>nnal 
arbitrament,  every  important  questien,  and  most 
complicated  problem  in  political  Bcience*-henee 
the  necessity  of  thoroughly  tnstructing  them. 

The  system  whkh  obtained  last  year,  of  awnrd- 


naries  of  learning,  during  the  year,  making  in  the       —  -^ j- — ,  — . 

i^ggre^nte,  since  their  first  opening,  two  thousand  |  ing  books  or  madala  for  txtfx^imy  behavior  and 
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proficiencf  in  letmiiift,  kas'bcea  ditooniUMied 
aAer  mature  and  deliberate  consideration. 

The  diBtribution  of  reward*,  wherever  preva- 
lent, IB  generally  regarded  as  a  meant  to  excite 
the  slothHil  and  idle ;  to  arouse  the  sleeping  afiec- 
'  tioBs :  but  experience  hath  plainly  iadica^  that 
the  natural  desire  not  to  be  outdone,  excites  a 
gnlliciently  keen  and  wholesome  emulation. 

The  scholars  are  now  induced  to  learn  by  other 
and  more  elevated  and  lasting  incentives— the 
love  of  knowledge  and  the  pleasore  and  advan- 
tages consequent  upon  its  acquisition. 

Their  minds  are  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  pot- 
ter, easily  moulded  and  fashioned  aAer  external 
objects.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  this 
susceptibility  within  the  parellels  of  good  mo- 
tives and  proper  principles. 

The  object  of  pursuit  ought  to  bear  a  just 
analogy  with  the  struggle  ;  but  what  is  the  value 
of  a  handsome  book  or  more  costly  medal,  com- 
pared with  knowledge? 

Substitute  knowledge,  then,  as  the  object  of 
hope  or  inducement,  and  you  create  a  prize  every 
way  worthy  the  most  intense  intellectual  effort. 

The  condition  and  character  of  these  public 
schools,  in  which  more  than  three-fourths  of  all 
the  children  of  this  Municipality  are  educated, 
is  regarded  by  the  Council  as  a  matter  of  deep 
concernment  to  every  good  citizen. 

Parents  and  gnardians  shall  aU  feel  there  is  no 
boon  which  they  can  bestow  on  their  children  so 
valuable  as  intelligence  and  virtue.  These  arc 
the  great  pillars  upon  which  not  only  the  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  the  coming  generation 
rest,  butnpon  which  the  patriot  and  statesman 
chiefly  founds  his  hopes  of  the  stability  and  per- 
petuity of  our  free  and  glorious  institutions,  and 
although  the  Council  rejoices  at  the  manifesta- 
tions of  an  increased  interest  in  them,  by  a  more 
frequent  and  general  visitation  than  formerly, 
still  these  visits  have  neither  been  as  frequent  or 
general  as  desired. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  our  public  schools 
on  the  value  of  property  within  this  Municipali- 
ty is  already  apparent.  Numerous  families  have, 
within  the  last  year,  located  themselves  here, 
solely  with  a  view  to  educate  their  children  in 
Ihem.  The  great  saving  in  the  expense  of  edu- 
cation, enables  them  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  and 
thus  property- holders,  who  so  largely  contribute 
to  their  support,  are  indirectly  benefited  by  them 
to  an  extent  perhaps  equal  to  their  contributions. 
This  consideration,  although  secondary  to  the 
more  important  one  of  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  is  nevertheless  well  worthy  of  notice. 
as  indicating  that  the  success  of  our  system  ot 
public  schools,  is  identified  with  the  pecuniary 
prosperity  of  the  Municipality. 

(For  the  Journal.] 
READING  BOOKS. 


That  a  great  a|id  valuable  improvement  has 
been  effected  within  a  few  years,  in  the  reading 
booki  for  juvenile  dasses,  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged  by  every  individual  who  is  at  all 
conversant  with  the  condition  of  onr  common 
schools.  The  books  which  were  formerly  in 
general  use,  and  which  are  eiill  used  to  some 

•xtent,  were  the  English  Reader,  American ^^  .-.ww.wj,-^..^ 

Mamtial,  Americaa  Preceptor,  and  Colombiam  Uniring  mind  of  the  child  I 
Reader.    Soneof  these  arc  works  of  superior      A^ain.  we  will  t&ke  hu< 


merit,  being  c6mposed  of  sefeetidtfs  fiifo'  lie 
ablest  authors,  and  replete  vnth  solid  and  usM 
instruction.  But  the  subjects /upon  which  ^y 
treated  were  too  abstruse,  and  the  language  of 
too  high  an  order,  to  be  comprehended  by  o^ 
one- tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars  at- 
tending our  schools  ;  and  hence  the  public  nM. 
became  awakened  and  convinced  of  the  necetiity 
of  laying  them  aside,  and  substituting  otkoi, 
better  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of 
young  minds.  Accordingly,  we  have  now threwa 
before  us,  a  lengthy  catalogue  of  juvenile  riod- 
ing  bookSj  many  of  which  are  well  calculated 
to  please  and  entertain  children,  and  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading. 
But^he  idea  has  often  suggested  Itself  to  my 
mind,  that  the  authors  of  these  works,  or  tt 
least  of  a  great  portion  of  them,  while  they 
have  unweariedly  put  forth  their  best  efibrts  to 
remove  many  of  the  obstacles  from  the  path  of 
childhood,  and  to  alleviate  the  hitherto  tediois 
and  irksome  process  of  learning  to  read^  have 
conunitted  stUl  another  error,  more  deleterioai, 
I  fear,  in  its  tendency,  than  most  of  us  would 
at  first  imagine ;  and  that  is,  the  great  amount 
of /Ictt(tou«  matter  which  is  thrown  before  the 
children  for  their  daily  reading  tasks.  I  must 
confess  that  my  mind  was  never  fully  awakened 
to  this  subject,  uniil  suggested  by  an  experienced 
teacher,  Mr.  Cyrus  Graves,  of  the  town  of  Pa- 
lermo, about  one  year  and  a  half  since  ,*  since 
which  time  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  re- 
flection, until  I  have  found  myself  a  decided 
convert  to  his  sentiment,  '*that  nothing  but 
truth — solid  and  substantial  truths  should  ever 
be  laid  before  the  mind  of  a  child.'' 

I  have  not  room  in  a  short  communication  to 
go  into  detail,  and  definitely  point  out  the  par- 
ticular chapters  in  these  several  works  which 
are  objectionable,  but  I  will  name  a  few.  For 
instance,  in  Sanders'  Second  Book,  page  12,  we 
find  the  story  of  the  "  Crow  and  the  Dove."  This 
lesson  has  a  cood  moral  attached  to  it,  and  the 
instruction  which  it  is  intended  to  convev.  it  of 
a  salutary  nature.  But  when  the  child  reads 
this,  is  he  not  instinctively  led  to  inquire,  "  is 
this  true?''  ''Do  the  birds  Ulk?"  ''Did  the 
Crow  and  Dove  actually  meet  and  hold  the  con- 
versation here  related?  But  in  reply  we  are 
told  that  the  caption  introduces  it  as  a  fablt' 
Trufe — but  the  word  ^^fable^^  is  not  defined  j  ^ 
if  it  were,  most  children  will  beoome  sufficient* 
ly  advanced  to  read  the  story,  before  they  can 
comprehend  the  policy  of  conveying  a  morali  by 
relating  things  that  never  happened. 

Other  lessons  occur  in  the  same  book  of  a  kia 
to  the  one  mentioned,  such  as  "The  Bee  and 
Wasp  ;"  *'  The  Spider  and  Silk- Worm  ;"  "The 
Two  Books."  In  the  third  book  we  find  "  The 
Swallow  and  Red- Breast ;  "  Story  of  a  Robin, 
related  by  herself-,"  "The  Groom  and  the 
Horse ;"  "  The  Squirrel  and  Weasel,"  and  many 
others  which  might  be  mentioned  ;  all  of  which 
are  purely  fictitious,  and  they  are  known  to  be 
so  by  the  adult:  but  does  the  child  know  itt 
He  iiUerrogates  his  teacher  or  his  parents,  to 
know  if  they  are  true.  Thev  teU  him  "no; 
they  are  not  intended  to  be  believed."  His  next 
interrogation  is,  "  Whv  do  men  print  false  sto- 
ries for  children  to  read  t"  How  shall  we  aa- 
swer  these  interrogatories,  and  satisfy  the  in-^ 


superior      Again,  we  will  take  such  lessons  as  '*^RaCh 
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«ad  h«r  DoUiV  "  Jwit  Bruce  j''  **  Dame  FuUer;" 
"  LIftfe  Lqcy,"  and  inaiit  bfliers  of  the  same 
eUsi,  Ibtmd  in  Cobb's  8ene»:  stories  which  ;i«r. 
kap^,^e  true,  aad  perhaps  not.    And  if  trtit , 
they  arc  undoubtedly  highly  colored,  and  do  not 
preseot  ua  with  pictures  of  real  life.    The  child 
inquirea  of  us,  **  Is  Mm  true?"    We  reply  that 
we  do  not  know.  Is  the  mind  of  that  child  satis- 
fied?      Is  he  not  apt  to  imbibe  the  idea  that 
much  that  is  written  in  books  is  untrue ;  and  that 
if  authors  have  a  right  to  Eh,  it  is  right  for  him 
to  fib  toof    Let  us  now  direct  the  child  to  an- 
other  class  of  lessons,  and  observe  the  contrast. 
Take  for  instance,  the  storjr  of  George  Washing- 
ton ;  the  lessons  on  the  history  of  parchment, 
printing,  paper,  ink,  &c.  and  the  treatises  on 
chocolate,  pepper,  nutmeg,   ginger,  cinnamon, 
turpentine,  alum.  &c.    These  ore  lessons  which 
convey  very  mucn  of  useful  instruction,  and  are 
told  In  a  manner  which  is  as  well  calculated  to 
pleascy   as   any  of  the  fictitious  stories.    The 
child  reads  them  with  interest  j  his  wonder  and 
curiosity  are  somewhat  excited,  and  he  again  in- 
quires,  "  is  thU  trne  ?"    We  answer  yes  :  that 
is  truth.     Hie  is  now  delighted  and  satisfied ,  and 
finds  that  h  e  has  not  spent  his  time  and  labor 
for  nought. 

It  wiU  be  impossible  to  condense  in  a  single 
sheet,  all  that  can  and  ought  to  be  said  upon 
this  subject,  but  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
and  content  myself  with  referring  to  one  or  two 
more  points,  hoping  that  others  who  wield  an 
abler  pen,  will  take  up  the  subject  and  famish 
us  with  detail.  It  is  a  fact,  which  cannot  have 
escaped  the  observation  oi  the  most  careless, 
that  as  a  people^  we  are  getting  to  be  a  nation  of 
novel  readers.  Hundreds  of  periodicals,  in  the 
shape  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  Sec.  are  pour- 
ed in  upon  us  from  every  quarter,  filled  to  the 
brim^  and  running  over  with  ^^Jictitioui  satm.^* 
(I  might  rather  say  real  scum,)  and  who  could 
have  failed  of  witnessing  the  aridity  with  which 
these  dry  husks  are  seized  upon,  and  monthly, 
semi-monthly,  weekly  and  daily,  devoured  by 
the  ea^er  multitude.  I  think  I  shall  be  saf^  in 
asserting,  that  at  feast  seven-tenths  of  those 
who  are  called  "  reading  people"  have  become 
so  surfeited  with  this  sort  of  nonsensical  trash, 
•8  to  lose  all  relish  for  reading  of  a  substantial 
nature.  This  is  becoming  an  alarming  evil,  and 
one  which  ere  long,  if  allowed  to  ^row  un- 
checked, will  require  the  united  energies  of  the 
gaod  of  all  classes  to  eradicate.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  witness  an  assemblage  of  young  per- 
sons,  that  we  do  not  hear  more  or  less  about 
the  Pickwick  Papers,  Dickens'  or  Cooper's 
Novels,  and  others  of  a  similar  description ;  and 
while  dwelling  on  these  themes,  the  conversation 
is  lively  and  animated ;  all  feel  a  deep  interest, 
and  nearly  all  have  comments  to  make  upon 
them.  But  change  the  subject,  and  introduce 
something  of  a  graver,  and  more  instructive  na- 
ture, the  interest  immediately  subsides,  and  per- 
haps not  one  in  five  can  be  induced  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conversation  —  they  are  "not  at 
home.'' 

Now,  while  we  deplore  this  as  a  growing 
evil  should  we  not,  as  the  constituted  guardians 
af  the  rising  generation,  and  to  whom  are  in- 
trusted the  educational  interests  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  immortal  minds,  endeavor  to  cheek 
the  evil  in  its  inciptent  stage;  and  apply  a  reme- 


dy before  the  disease  shall  have  become  consti- 
tutional and  incurable.  At  the  least,  is  it  nbV 
the  duty  of  superintendents,  teachers,  parents, 
and  all  fnends  of  education,  to  guard  against 
in^oducing  anything  to  the  minds  of  chSdren, 
wh^ch  will  have  a  tendency  to  beget,  foster  and 
feed  this  appetite  for  light  reading?  And  I 
would  further  ask,  do  not  the  lessons,  or  many 
of  them,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  poiocss 
that  tendency?  Do  they  not  rather  create  • 
taste  fcr  the  marvellous,  the  strange,  the  high- 
colored,  the  visionary  and  unnatUnil,  while  the 
pupil  at  the  same  time  seetos  to  contract  a  dis- 
relish  for  truth  ?  My  convictions  are  so  pungent 
and  clear  in  this  matter,  that  although  I  greaUy 
desire  a  change  in  our  reading  books,  still  I 
cannot  engage  as  spiritedly  in  favor  *ot  any  of 
the  present  works,  as  I  mi^ht.  were  it  not  for 
the  objections  above  mentioned. 

The  child,  from  the  commencement  of  l^t 
**  school  life,"  until  its  close,  spends  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  lime  in  reading.  Now,  could  we 
have  a  series  of  reading  books,  the  first  num- 
bers adapted  to  the  capacities  of  beginners,  com- 
posed in  an  easy,  familiar  and  interesting  style, 
and  embracing  the  principles  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,  such  as  Botany,  Chemistry,  Nataaal 
Philosophy,  &c.  the  whole  series  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  subjects,  and  the  higher 
numbers  to  contain  a  fuller  and  mbre  compre-. 
hensive  view  of  them,  accompanied  with  ques- 
tions and  definitions — the  child  might,  before 
the  close  of  his  schooling,  without  devoting  an 
additional  moment's  time  to  the  exercise,  by 
contiaually  reading  and  bearing  the  same  sub- 
jects treated  upon,  acquire  a  goo^  general  know- 
ledge of  all  these  branches,  which  are  now 
crowded  out  of  our  primary  schools,  for  the  rea- 
son  that  the  scholar  has  no  titne  to  devote  to  their  . 
acquisition. 

0.  W.  RANDALL, 

Suft.  Oswego  Co. 
Phanixy  jSpHl  S,  1844. 
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Arab  Accomrr  of  Dbbtor  and  Crbditor. — 

Corporal  punishments  are  unknown  among  the- 
Arabs.    Pecuniary  fines  are  awarded,  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  which  a  maft 
is  accused.    Every  ofl*ence  has  its  fine  ascer- 
tained in  the  court  of  justice,  and  the  nature 
and  amount  of  those  graduated  fines  are  weQ 
known  to  the  Arabs.    Ail  insulting  expressions, 
all  acts  of  violence  J  a  blow  however  slight,  (and 
a  blow  may  differ  in  its  degree  of  insult  accor- 
ding to  the  part  Struck,)  and  the  infliction  of  a 
Wound,  from  which  even  a  single  drop  of  blood 
flows,    all  have  their  respective  fines  fixed. 
The  judge's  sentence  is  sometimes  to  this  effect: 
(Bokhyt  and  Djolan  are  two  Arnbs  who  have- 
quarreled  and  fought.) 

Bokhyt  called  Djolan  ''a  dog."  Djolan  re- 
turned the  insult  by  a  blow  upon  Bokhyt's  artof 
then  Bokhyt  cut  Djolan*s  shoulder  with  a  knife. 
Bokhyt  therefore  owes  to  Djolan — 


1  sheep 
Scamtls 


For  the  insulting  expression,  ••*••* 
For  wounding  him  iuthe  shoulder  • 

Djolan  owes  to  Bokhyt— 

For  the  Mow  upon  his  arm — •  l  camel 

Remain  doe  to  Djolan,  9  camels  and  1  sheep. 
Bur€kUrdt*$  Vviu  om  tks  Bc^mhiu  and  WMhyf^ 
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■^  ALBANt,  MJ^V,  t8t4. 


TEACHER'S  INSTITUTES. 

We  had  prepared  a  notice  of  the  use,  pro- 
gress and  condition  oT  these  admirable  aoxili* 
aries  to  the  school  system,  but  from  such  im- 
perfect data,  that  we  have  deferred  its  publi- 
cation in  the  hope  that  the  managers  of  these 
Instttulions  will  forward  us  the  information 
necessary  to  a  full  history  of  their  orgamza- 
lion,  for  the  'benefit  of  those  counties,  which 
have  not  yet  attempted  their  establishment. 

In  the  neti  Journal,  we  hope  to  publish  a 
1«W  Tor  the  organization  of  a  Normal  School  at 
Albany.  The  bill  has  passed  the  Assembly 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  now  awaits 
the  action  of  the  Senate.  Should  this  great 
measare  prevail,  th  c  1y  Institutes  will  as- 
sume a  still  more  important  and  interesting 
relation  to  the  system. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  MANUAL. 


from  the  long  experience  of  Mr.  R.  lit  the 
coidmpn  school  department,  andhif  peiiect 
familiarity  with  the  complicated  pro¥isfoiMor 
our  school  laws,  we  can  cheerfully  and  strong- 
ly tommend  it  to  officers  and  inhabitaDts  of 
school  districts,  county  and  town  superintend- 
ents, and  others  who  may  be  desirous  of  a 
more  familiar  acquaintance- with  thesystes. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Mr.  Van  Bbnthuysbn  of  this  city,  has 
Just  issued  a  woric  intended  for  the  several 
county,  town  and  district  officers,  connected 
with  our  Common  Schools,  entKled  '*  A  Man- 
VAi*  oftheCoMMoir  School  System  of 
the  state  of  New- York,'*  by  S.  S.  Randall, 
General  Deputy  Superintendent  &o.  &c.  The 
work  comprises  a  detailed  history  of  the  ori 
gin  and  progress  of  the  system,  and  an  account 
of  its  present  condition.  The  various  provi- 
fioni  of  the  existing  laws  are  briefly  and  accu- 
rately stated  under  the  several  heads  of  **Town 
Superintendents,"  **  Inhabitants  of  Districts,^' 
"Tiustees,"  "Collector,"  "County  Super- 
inteudents,"  &c.  &c.  The  decisions  of  the 
department,  as  contained  in  the  volume  pub- 
lished in  1837,  are  condensed  under  each  head 
and  applied  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands;  and 
the  several  expositions  andjnstructions  of  the 
successive  Superintendents,  forms  of  proceed- 
ingSj  &e.  are  g^ven,  together  with  a  complete 
iomiDary  or  the  various  local  provisions  in 
the  several  cities  and  villages.  The  object 
of  the  compiler  has  been  to  give  a  comprehen- 
sive and  at  the  same  time  an  accurate  view  of 
our  common  school  system,  for  the  benefit  as 
well  of  those  immediately  concerned  in  its  ad- 
miniiti^tioD,  as  of  the  public  generaUy;  and 


It  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  these  reports 
to  characterize  them  as  the  most  valuahle  doca- 
ments,  in  reference  not  merely  to  the  actual  con* 
dition  and  f\iture  prospects  of  our  commoa 
schools,  but  to  the  means  and  ends  of  educational 
science  in  general,  which  have  heretofcne,  at 
anv  time,  been  given  to  the  public;!.  They  shed 
a  flood  oflight  upon  the  practical  operations  of 
our  admirable  system  of  public  instruction:  give 
us  the  details  of  that  system  in  its  most  minutb 
departments;  and  bring  before  us  in  a  tangible 
shape,  all  the  advantages  which  our  annual  ex- 
penditure of  upwards  oi  two  millions  of  dollars, 
is  bestowing  upon  us  and  our  children,  all  the 
embarrassments  and  obstacles,  which  in  various 
forms  and  combinations  impede  the  progress,  and 
retard  the  triumphs  of  elementary  instruction— 
and  all  the  influences  direct  and  indirect,  benefi- 
cial  or  adverse,  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  culture  of  the 
six  huDored  and  fift^  thousand  children,  who  are 
80  soon  to  affix  their  impress,  for  go<>d  or  for 
evil,  upon  all  our  institutions,  civil,  social  and 
religious.  We  have  perused  these  reports  with 
that  deep  interest,  which  the  subjects  discussed 
are  so  well  calculated  to  elicit,  and  we  have  risen 
from  the  perusal  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  as 
well  as  of  gratitude  for  the  past.  Thb  Statx 
has  done  its  whole  duty,  in  providing  the  most 
ample,  means  for  the  eaucatioa  of  every  child 
within  its  borders;  in  preparing  and  maturing  a 
system  for  the  communication  and  difiusion  of 
knowledge,  second  to  none  in  the  world;  and  in 
confiding  the  administration  of  that  system  to 
intelligent  and  responsible  agents,  emanating  di- 
rectly from,  and  accountable  immediately  to  the  , 
people;  and  so  classified  as  to  secure  a  thorough, 
•orderly,  and  harmonious  gradation,  comprehend- 
ing  in  its  results,  and  concentrating  in  its  progress 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  every  class  of  com- 
munity. 

The  means,  the  system,  and  the  agents  for  its 
administration  having  thus  been  secured,  it  re- 
mains only  that  the  people  for  whose  benefit  and 
that  of  their  children,  all  these  inestimable  ad- 
vantages have  been  secured,  should  cordially 
and  efficiently  co-operate  with  the  public  author- 
ities in  giving  vitality  and  perpetuity  to  the 
grandest  undertaking  ever  conceived  by  any  age; 
that  of  the  universal  education,  the  mental  luul 
moral  culture  of  the  rising  generation.  In  order 
that  they  may  do  so  intelligently,  wisely,  and 
well,  we  commend  to  them  the  sound  and  prac- 
tical admonitions  of  the  sixty- two  officers,  to 
whom  they  have  themselves  confided  the  task  of' 
supervision  over  their  elementary  institutions  of 
learning;  and  who  have  here  faithfully  rendered 
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aa  «cpqii^t.ol  t%^  res^BSiMe  stewardslup^  and 
imUcitied-to  tHeir  eonstituency  the  ample  xesour^' 
cet  iStherto  unexplored,  which  are  embraced  ia 
tke  vast  field  of  lahor,  Aow  opened  in  iU  whole 
iength  and  bteadth  for  cultirntlon. 

The  Variola  subjects  of  discussion  which  were 
msatgned  t>y  the  head  of  the  department  to  the 
Bcvml  superintendents,  have  been  treated  in 
seneral  with  ability.  Most  of  them  indicate  r;e- 
flection  and  research;  and  not  a  few  of  them 
woujid  do  )ionor  to  the  most  experienced  and 
profound  educators  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  have  space  only  for  a  cursory  glance  at  these 
documents,  embracing  as  they  do,  upwards  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed  pages,  re- 
serving for  a  future  occasion  such  extracts  from 
them,  as  shall  serve  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  their  value,  and  a  more  extended  knowledge 
of  the  practical  workings  of  our  system,  under  its 
present  organization. 

Mr.  Dwight's  report,  (Albany  Co.)  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  an  investigation  of  the  causes 
^hich  have  hitherto  so  powerfully  op^hited  to 
retard  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  as  the  dispen- 
*  sers  of  knowledge,  and  the  conservators  and  nur* 
series  of  sound  morality.    These  he  traces  prin- 
cipally to  a  ,want  of  enlightened  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  these  elementary  institu- 
tions, and  a  consequent  indiflerence  or  faithless- 
ness in  those  to  whom  their  administration  is 
disectly  committed.  The  moral  influences  which 
have  at  any  time  flowed  from  the  schools,  have 
in  his  judgment,  been  an  accidental  efiect  rather 
than  a  prominent  and  distinct  object  of  the  intel- 1 
lectual  cultivation  afibrded.    A  radical  reform 
ia  this  respect  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to 
the  future  welfare  and  good  order  of  society; 
and  various  plans  are  suggested,  by  which  re- 
sults more  in  consonance  with  the  moral  dignity 
and  intellectual  elevation  of  humanity,  ma^r  be 
secured  in  our  primary  schools;  the  foundations 
of  the  religious  sentmient  strongly  laid,    and 
every  portion  of  the  superstructure  of  education 
firmly  cem^ted  by  sound  principles  of  truth, 
▼irtue  and  goodness.    He  concludes  an  able, 
vrell  written,  and  well  reMoned  report  on  the 
toptcof  ''Moral  Education^''  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  "deep  conviction  that  unless  our 
schools  are  made  schools  of  virtue  as  well  as 
knowledge,  the  days  of  our  institutions  are  num- 
bered*''   In  this  conviction  every  intelligent  mind 
which  has  accustomed  itself  to  ponder  upon  the 
indissoluble  connection  between  the  general  pre- 
valence^ of  private  corruption,  and  the  speedy 
retributions  of  public  calamity,  must  partiapate; 
nor  can  the  peculiar'  and  distinctive  element  of 
]K)ptilar  sovereignty  which  pervades  our  institu- 
tions^ be  too  carefmly  preserved  from  the  corrod- 
ing influences  to  which,  beyond  all  precedio^^ 
combinations  of  the  social  fabric,  it  is  so  promi- 
nently exposed.    The  fabric  of  our  institutions 
rests  upon  popular  intelligence  and  public  virtue. 
These  should  be  inseparable;  as  their  combina- 
tion is  indispensable  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  noblest  experiment  upon  which  an  advanced 
civilization  has  hitherto  adventured, 

Mr.  SFENCKR,the  superintendent  of  the  north- 
ern section  of  Allegany  county,  after  giving  an 
encouraging  account  of  the  condition  of  the  seve- 
ral schools  under  his  supervision,  dwells  with 
much  force  upon  the  practical  advantages  capa- 
ble of  being  secured  by  an  intelligent  system  of 
classification  among  the  pupils,  and  a  judicious 


appropriation  of  ti^e  time  of  the  teacher,  notoal^, 
to  the*  Various  branches  of  instractioa,  ont  to  ^e 
specific  mental  requirements  of  each  individual 
under  his  charge .  ' '  The  same  amount  of  meats} 
^ort,''  he  very  properly  observes,  "  must  not  b^ 
required  indiscriminately  of  those  who  at  first 
view  would  seem  to  be  of  equal  ability."  His 
colleague  Mr.  Willsok,  discusses  in  a  very  dear 
and  scientific  manner  the  best  mode  of  teaching 
the  alphabet.  He  gives  the  sanction  of  his 
approbation  to  the  mode  now  universally  preva* 
lent  in  the  best  foreign  schools,  of  teachinig  words 
and  letters  simultsueousl^,  and  in  eonnectioft 
with  objects  or  representations  of  objects,  thus 
divesting  the  first  stages  of  instruction  of  its  re- 
pulsiveness  to  the  youthful  mind,  by  connecting 
and  identifying  it  with  objects  of  uniform  and 
unfailing  pleasure. 

Mr.  Frazur,  of  Broome,  while  he  dravrs  no 
very  flattering  picture  of  the  condition  of  educa- 
tional science  in  h!s  county,  fearlessly  exposes 
the  cxilpable  indiflerence  of  parents  to  the  mental 
culture  of  their  oflspring,  and  points  out  what 
he  regards  as  the  prominent  causes  of  the  prevail- 
ine  lethargy  on  this  important  subject.  On  the 
subject  specially  assigned  to  him,  ''the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  a  frequent  change  of 
teachers"  in  the  several  districts,  he  has  given 
us  some  very  valuable  remarks.  He  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  that  ''no  advantage  can  be 
gained  by  changing  competent  instructors,"  and 
supports  his  position  by  sound  and  incontrover- 
tible arguments.  The  fVequency  of  a  change  of 
teachers,  which  has  hitherto  so  universally  pre- 
vailed, has  undoubtedly  materially  contributed 
to  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  our  schools. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  subject  so  ably  discussed^ 
and  so  clearly  elucidated. 

The  evils  growing  out  of  the  "division  and  sub- 
division of  districts,"  are  forcibly  pointed  out  bj 
Mr.  Rice  of  Cattaraugus;  and  the  results  of  this 
system,  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  hap- 
pily illustrated  ia  the  case  of  four  schools  in  one 
town,  in  three  of  which,  by  this  process,  the 
cost  of  tuition  for  forty-nine  scholars  was  $32 
per  month;  while  in  the  fourth,  under  a  diflferent 
system,  fifty-two  scholars  were  better  instructed 
for  only  $13h  "  If  to  this  diflTerence/'  observes 
the  superintendent,  "  of  cost  in  tuition,  be  added 
the  cost  of  two  extra  houses  with  their  necessary 
appendages,  repairs  and  furniture;  and  also  the 
board  of  two  teachers,  the  diflerence  will  be  so 
great  as  to  be  almost  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  investigated  the  subject.  This  fertile 
scarce  of  ineflicient  instruction  is  incidentally  al- 
luded to,  in  almost  every  report  of  the  county 
superintendents;  and  its  evils  are  bron^ht  out  in 
such  strong  light,  that  under  the  decided  stand 
taken  by  the  head  of  the  department,  a  speedy 
reform  ^  this  respect  may  reasonably  be  antia- 
pated. 

The  "  general  principles  in  reference  to  which 
fuel  should  be  provided  for  the  winter  schools," 
forms  the  subject  of  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Whight  of  Cattaraugus.  He  recommends  that 
fuel  should  in  all  cases  be  provided  by  tax,  and 
one  year  in  advance;  and  we  fully  concur  in  the 
propriety  and  wisdom  of  this  suggestion.  The 
numerous  knd  serious  inconveniences  resultin|^ 
from  the  general  neelect  oi>  the  part  of  inhabi- 
tants and  trustees  of  districts,  seasonably  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  suppljr  of  fuel,  properly  prepar- 
ed for  use,  to  say  nothing  Of  the  physical  suffer* 
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lag  thereby  indaced,  demand  the  prompt  atten- 
tioii  of  aQ  eoncemea,  to  the  apj^ication  of  the 
fcquiiite  remedy. 

The  "duties  of  the  inhabitanty  of  digtricts"  U 
referee  to  their  ^bools,  to  their  counsels  and 
proceedings  In  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  district,  to  their  school-house,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  teachers,  and  the  visita- 
tion^ inspection,  and  improvement  of  their  schools, 
•re  ably  and  eloquently  discussed  by  Mr,  Storkx 
of  Cayuga,  whose  report  will  amply  repay  an 
mttehtive  perusal. 

Bfr.  TiDD  of  Chemung,  has  some  very  sensi- 
ble and  pertinent  observations  in  reference  to  the 
selection  of  sites  for  school- houses.  ''  Particu- 
lar care,"  he  justly  remarks,  "  should  be  taken, 
to  render  every  thing  connected  with  early  edu- 
cation  pleasant  and  attractive."  And  again : 
**  The  place  where  the  child  is  to  spend  those 
days  and  months  in  which  his  mind  is  to  be  most 
rapidly  developed  and  expanded,  should  be  such 
as  to  present  the  beauties  of  nature  in  their  love- 
liest aspect." 

Mr.  Bourne  of  Chenango,  reviews  the  various 
modes  of  teaching  spelling;  but  in  our  judgment, 
fails  in  doing  justice  to  this  important  subject. 
We  regard  the  use  of  the  black-board,  as  indis- 
pensable in  teaching  spelling.  Thousands  who 
find  no  difficulty  in  correctly  spelling  the  ordinary 
words  of  our  language,  as  a  mere  oral  exercise, 
habitually  mis-spell  in  writing,  from  the  want 
of  early  practice.  Spelling  should  never  bf  taught 
by  itself t  but  always  in  connection  with  writing, 
composition  and  definition. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Woodin  of  Columbia,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the 
series.  It  exhibits  a  practical  familiarity  with 
the  philosophy  of  education,  and  an  enlightened 
appreciation  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  a  gene- 
ral supervisory  officer.  On  the  important  subject 
of  the  '*  government  and  discipline  of  the  schools," 
Mr.'  Woodin  has  given  us  some  very  valuable 
suggestions,  which  all  teachers  will  do  well  te 
peruse.  He  takes  decided  ground  against  the 
barbarous  usage  of  corporal  punishment,  and 
justly  characterizes  it  as  **a  practice  equally 
degrading  to  the  scholar  who  suiOTers,  and  to  the 
master  who  inflicts  the  punishment,"  and  one 
which  "  has  done  infinite  mischief  to  our  schools." 
We  regret  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  at  this  time, 
to  transfer  to  our  columns  the  whole  of  this  ad- 
mirable and  powerful  treatise.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  so  at  an  early  day;  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  cannot  too  strongly  express  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  elementary  education,  or  too  earnest- 
ly commend  it  to  general  perusal. 

The  superintendent  of  Cortland  county,  Henry 
8.  Randall,  has  given  us  an  elaborate  and  well 
written  report  on  the  Important  subject  of  "  Com- 
mon School  Libraries,"  in  which,  after  an  elo- 
quent peroration  on  the  general  advantages 
which  this  inestimable  institution  is  capable  of 
securing  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  awa- 
kening of  genius  and  talent,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  sound  principles  of  religion  and  morality, 
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justice  to  tha  merits  of  this  report.  If  it  has  any 
fault,  it  is  that  of  its  great  length,  and  Its  some- 
what discursive  range,  better  adapted  to  ^e  Co- 
lunms  of  a  literary  review,  than  to  the  severe 
dimensions  and  condensed  ratiocination  of  aa 
official  document.  It  is,  n^ertheless,  a  ouster- 
ly  exposition  of  the  great  subject  of  school  libra- 
ries; and  will,  we  trust,  be  widely  disseminated. 
The  principles  which  are  laid  down  on  the  sub- 
ject, more  especially  of  **  Sectarian  Books"  arc 
sbch  as  commend  themselves  to  every  impartial 
and  right  judging  mind;  and  the  general  rules  in 
reference  to  which,  works  comprehended  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature,  should  be  se- 
lected for  the  District  Library,  are  clearly  and 
intelligently  laid  down.  No  one  can  rise  from  the  * 
perusal  of  this  document  without  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  noble  and  far  reaching  policy  which 
provided  for  every  section  and  district,  and  for 
every  family — nay,  we  might  safely  add,  every 
individual  of  this  great  State,  the  means  of  the 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  which  the 
ample  resources  of  the  past  have  been  able  to 
supply.  In  this  respect,  if  in  this  only,  New- 
York  is  incomparably  in  advance  of  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  Old  World. 

Messrs.  McFarland  and  Huohston  of  Dela- 
ware, give  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  several  schools 
under  their  supervision;  and  the  report  of  the 
former  is  accompanied  with  a  faithful  exposition 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  'irregular  attend- 
ance "  on  the  part  of  pupils— evils,  the  extent  of 
which  are  seldom  suspected  by  parents,  and  which 
we  fear,  can  scarcely  be  rooted  out,  while  an  in- 
direct encouragement  to  their  continuance  is  held 
out,  by  the  existing  mode  of  making  out  rate- 
bills. 

Mr.  Clerient  of  Dutchess  county,  after  a  ge- 
neral survey  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under 
his  charge,  proceeds  to  ^ive  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  **  Oral  Instruction,"  specially  assign- 
ed to  him.  These  views  are  in  the  mam,  sound 
and  well  reasoned.  The  time  is  coming,  when 
with  few  exceptions,  the  use  of  text  books  in  our 
schools,  so  far  at  least  as  the  teaching  is  concern- 
ed, will  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  instructioa 
be  orally  communicated.  Mr.  Mann  informs  us, 
that  in  his  visitations  of  the  Prussian  schools 
during  a  perJDd  of  six  weeks,  he  found  not  a  sin- 
gle text-book  of  any  kind  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher.  One  of  the  superintendents  of  Wash- 
ington county,  details  a  case  coming  under  his 
ol^ervation,  where  a  class  of  scholars  from  eight 
to  ten  years  of  age,  manifested  a  perfect  familiar- 
ity with  the  leading  outlines  and  general  princi- 
ples of  geography,  grammar,  hnd  arithmetic, 
although  they  had  been  exercised  in  these 
branches  during  a  i^w  months  only,  and  had  ns- 
ver  studied  a  book  upon  either  of  these  subjects, 
their  parents  having  oeen  either  unable  or  unwil- 
ling to  provide  them.  The  school  was  taught  by 
a  well  qualified  female  teacher;  and  both  the 
superintendent  and  teacher  concurred  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  these  children  had  made  much  greater 
profici^cy,  and  had  acquired  a  much  more  fami- 


he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  class  of  books  of  which  liar  acquaintance  with  nil  of  these  branches^  than 
these  libraries  should  be  composed,  under  the  I  they  would  have  gained  of  any  oneo/<h<mm  the 
heads  of  Juvenile  Books,  Sectarian  Books,  Poll-  { same  space  of  time,  simply  by  the  study  of  books, 
tiod  Books,  Biography  and  History,  Poetry,  and  ^  Such  facts  speak  trumpet- tongued  in  favor  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Books.  It  would  be  impossible  *  substitution  of  oral  instruction  for  the  lifeless 
within  the  brief  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted  routine  now  too  generally  in  vogue  in  our  schools, 
ia  the  present  article,  to  do  any  thing  like  adequate  |     The  condition  of  the  schools  ia  Erie  eonn^. 
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*  «Ad  prntikcoXwaAf  of  thos^  m  .the  cily  of  Buffalo, 
is  clearljwt  lorth  rl  the  report  of  Mr.  £x.v. 
There  lur*  few  cities  ia  lb«  UiiioB,  iu  which  a 
i^ore  efficient  •ytttm  exists,  of  oae  more  judici- 
ooaly  and  ably  adrntttistered)  aod  accomplishing 
tnore  satisfiictary  •  resultf ,  than  ia  the  citf  of 
Bmfialo. 

Mr.  Qbxtuway  of  Essex,  speaks  encouragingly 
and  lK)pefnlly  of  the  prospects  of  the  schools 
nnder  his  supervision;  and  bis  report  is  charac- 
terized throughout  hy  great  good  sense,  sound 
jod^rment,  and  practical  discrimination.  His  das- 
ttfication  of  teachers,  with  reference  to  their  qua- 
lificationa  is  judicious:  and  his  strictures  on  the 
miserable  condition  oi  some  of  the  school-houses 
in  his  county,  are  well  applied,  and  to  the  point. 
His  remarks  on  the  topic  specially  assigned  to 
him,  the  *^  Introduction  of  vocal  music  into  the 
Conunon  Schools/'  are  eloquent,  instructive,  and 
philosophioil.    We  look  forward  to  the  general 
adoption  of  this  most  delightful  branch  of  educa- 
tion, as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era,  not  in  our 
schools  merely,  hut  in  every  department  of  soci- 
ety.    The  language  ol*  music  is  intelligible  to 
humanity  wherever  found,  and  is  unimpeded  by 
any  of  those  barriers  which  ''  make  enemies  of 
nations"  elseco  mbined.    Its  genial  and  soothing 
influences,  open  the  mind  to  the  reception  and 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  elevating  doc- 
trines of  pure  Christianity;  and  wherever  its  notes 
are  heard,  the  harsh  discords  of  ignorance,  error, 
Tic« and  guilt,  cease  to  ''unhinge  and  vex  the 
soul."    Who  shall  undertake  to  set  bounds  to  the 
beneficial  consequences  which  may  be  expected 
to  result  (rom  the  early  and  thorough  training  of 
the  youthful  mind  under  the  united  influences 
of  well  qualified  female  teachers,  the  daily  les- 
sons of  undiluted  Christianity,  as  it  came  from 
the  lips  of  its  Great  Teacher,  and  the  harmoniz- 
ing strains  of  music,  agreeably  diversifying  the 
intellectual  and  moral  lessons  daily  imbibed  into 
the  pure  minds  ol  childhood. 

We  pass  by  a  natural  transition  to  another 
important  improvement  in  our  system  of  ele- 
^  mentar^  instruction,  which  may  be  expected  to 
f>lkiw  in  the  wake  of  those  to  which  we  have 
just  aUuded:  the  entire  abolition,  namely,  of 
corporal  punishment.  Mr.  D.  H.  Stuvens,  of 
Franklin,  to  whom  this  topic  was  specially  as- 
signed, has  broBght  to  bear  upon  it  an  array  of 
faets  and  arguments,  which  in  our  judgment,  not 
even  the  able  and  powerful  essay  of  Mr.  HsiraY 
of  Herkimer,  in  opposition  to  this  reform,  can 
shake.  Mr.  Stevens,  we  think,  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  proposition,  that  the  inflic- 
tion of  corporal  punishment,  almost  inevitably 
stimulates  the  animal  propensities  of  both  pupil 
and  teacher,  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments; that  it  rarely,  if  ever,  accomplishes  the 
object  for  which  it  is  resorted  to — that  it 
awakens  and  often  perpetuates  the  worst  pas- 
rions  of  our  common  nature,  and  becomes  a  pro- 
lific and  unfailing  source  of  dissension  in  dis- 
tricts; that  admitting  the  power  of  parents,  and 
even  their  dot^  to  chastise  their  children  as  a 
means  of  discipline,  this  power  cannot  safely 
be  delegated  to  teachers;  and  that  its  exercise 
is  wholly  unnecessary  as  a'  means  of  school  dis- 
cipline. The  positions  assumed  hj  Mr.  Henry 
strike  us  as  utterly  subversive  of  all  reform, 
and  opposed  to  all  possibility  of  future  progress 
in  the  amelioration  of  humanity.  Because  men 
are  not  now  all  that  they  should  be — aU  they 


are  ^pable  of  being — therefore,  according  to 
Mr.  Henry,  w^  must  not  only  apply  the  oMy 
nveans  of  discipline,  which,  in  their  present  Im- 
perfect moral  condition  they  can  understand  and 
appreciate;  but  we  must  insist  upon  this  as  the 
measure  of  our  standard  for  the  future.  Bi^nse 
the  animal  propensities  of  our  common  nature, 
are  not  yet  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  higher 
reason  and  the  enlightened  conscience,  we  must 
continue  to  excite  and  irritate  those  propensities. 
Instead  of  allaying  and  humanizing  them.  Ana 
the  authority  of  Solomon,  and  the  retributory 
sanctions  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  are  grave- 
ly insisted  upon,  as  models  for  the  christian  civi- 
lization of  the  nineteenth  century?  We  were 
prepared  for  the  repetition  of  these  arguments 
from  the  mouths  of  tyrannical,  passionate,  and 
incompetent  teachers  of  the  *'  old  school;"  but 
we  confess,  that  we  expected  a  more  elevated 
and  ennobling  philosophy  from  one  of  the  pio- 
neers *'  of  a  better  order  of  things !" 

Mr.  Sprague,  of  Fulton,  has  an  excellent  trea- 
tise on  Normal  schools j  and  although  he  does 
not  go  quite  as  extensively  into  the  subject  as 
we  might  have  wished,  he  has  yet  succeeded  in 
calling  the  public  attention  to  this  peat  subject. 
The  success  which  has  attended  his  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  of  his  county,  affords  grati* 
fying  assurance  of  the  wisdom  of  his  measures, 
and  the  fidelity  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  education.  The  institution  at  Kingsboro', 
over  which  he  has  presided,  and  which  is  devot- 
ed to  the  preparation  of  teachers,  has  been  the 
means,  under  his  enlightened  supervision,  of 
effecting  a  great  improvement  in  the  common 
schools  in  that  vicinity;  while  it  forcibly  exhi- 
bits the  practicability  of  establishing  and  sup- 
porting similar  institutions  in  every  county  of 
the  state,  even  independently  of  the  public  aid, 
where  a  sound  public  opinion  is  prepared  to  co- 
operate in  the  great  work  of  improving  our  ele- 
mentary schools,  by  supplying  them  with  com- 
petent teachers. 

The  "  Course  and  extent  of  study  proper  to  be 
pursued  in  Common  Schools,"  forms  the  princi- 
pal topic  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Nay  of  Genesee, 
who  has  laid  down  a  comprehensive  chart  for 
instructors,  embracing  indeed  all  the  elements  of 
a  sound  and  '*  generous  culture"  of  the  mental 
faculties.  Mr.  Nay  gives  due  prominence  to 
mbral  education,  and  very  earnestly  insists  upon 
this,  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  all  subsequent 
improvement.  Upon  this  he  would  engraft  all 
the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  in- 
eluding  astronomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and 
natural  and  moral  philosophy.  We  hare  long 
been  of  opinion,  that  under  proper  auspices,  our 
common  schools  might  be  made  to  supersede  al- 
together the  necessity  of  acadefaical  and  high 
schools  of  every  grade;  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
our  views  connrmed  by  so  practical  an  educatio- 
nist as  Mr.  Nay. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Cleaveuind,  of  Greene,  in 
very  brief;  comprising,  however,  a  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  village  schools— of^  which,  we 
cannot  speak  very  favorably.  The  subject  has 
evidently  not  been  well  considered,  and  is  quite 
superfi^ally  treated:  There  are,  notwithstand- 
ing, some  good  suggestions,  considered  by  them- 
selves, applicable  to  all  our  schools. 

Mr.  Holcomb  of  Hamilton,  with  twenty-one 
districts  spread  over  an  area  of  immenselr  dis- 
proportionate extent,  has  faithfuBy  canicd  lnt» 
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tfeLC  wilderneBB  the  message  of  edncirtioiial  im- 
proTement;  and  districts  comprising  scarcely  in- 
,  habitants  enough,  to  fill  the  offices  required  hy 
the  school  ^  law,  have  under  his  energetic  auspi- 
ces, organized  and  maintained  schools,  which 
3ieed  not  hlush  when  compared  with  some  of  the 
Ibest  in  the  state. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Brown,  of  Jefierson,  has  efficiently 
rapnlied  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  absence 
or  his  late  colleague,  Mr.  Mayhew,  who  has 
been  invited  to  preside  over  one  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  Michigan.  Mr.  BaowNV 
report  is  an  extremely  interestmg  and  instructive 
doeament:  going  oyer  almost  the  entire  ground 
of  practical  education — pointing  out  the  various 
deiects  in  the  local  administration  of  the  common 
school  system,  and  suggesting  the  appropriate 
zomedy — and  appealing  with  an  eloquence  and 
earnestness  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
occasion,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts, 
.  to  set  about  the  work  of  reform,  with  a  firm  de- 
termination to  persevere  until  eaucation  becomes 
what  it  is  capable  of  becoming — the  regenerator 
of  the  race.  Both  in  matter  and  manner,  this  is 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  reports  before  usj  and  we 
oonunend  it  to  the  perusal  of  every  friend  of  edu- 
cation, as  embodying  a  mass  of  truly  valuable 
soggestions  clothed  m  the  attractive  garb  of  a 
pure  style  and  a  lofty  eloquence. 

Mr.  Fatchin,  of  Livingston,  exposes  with 
unsparing  severity,  the  defects  under  which  the 
schools  in  his  county  still  sufier.  We  are  sorry, 
however,  to  see  him  even  indirectly  recognizing 
the  policy  of  inflicting  physical  flagellation  in 
our  schools  "  as  a  last  resort ^"  and  accompanied 
with  *'  the  most  serious  and  friendly  admoni- 
tion." He  is  evidently  struggling  to  break  the 
last  link  which  connects  us  with  this  "  relic  of 
barbarism:"  and  it  is  some  consolation  to  know 
that  "  two- thirds  less  punishment"  has  been  in- 
fiicted  during  the  last  term  of  the  schools  under 
his  supervision,  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
terms;  and  that  his  exertions  are  directed  to  its 
gradual  extirpation,  by  the  substitution  of  the 
"  great  principle  of  love  "  and  of  "  appeals 
made  by  the  teacher  to  tne  reason."  We  can- 
not deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  an  extract 
lirom  the  faithful  record  of  his  experience  in  this 
respect:  and  we  ask  of  the  enlightened  friends 
of  education,  after  its  perusal,  to  say  upon,their 
consciences,  whether  they  are  willing  longer  to 
wink  at  barbarities  like  these,  even  as  a  *[  last 
resort,"  and  with  all  the  benevolent  accompani- 
ments of  privacy  and  "serious  and  friendly  ad- 
monition,"  under  the  sanction  even  of  Solo- 
mon himself.  '  *  A  greater  than  Solomon  "  incul- 
cates a  lesson,  much  more  in  accordance  with 
the  enlightened  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    But  to  the  extract: 

'*When  visiting  schools  for  the  purpose  ol 
discouraging  punishment  as  much  as  possible, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  self-government,  the  pupils 
were  asked  the  following  question:  "  Have  you 
been  punished?"  *'A11  who  have  not  been 
punished  this  term,  may  manifest  it  by  holding 
up  their  hand."  In  thia  way,  the  extent  of  cor- 
poral  punishment  was  at  once  kno\fh.  It  was 
pleasing  to  notice  often,  that  not  a  single  scho- 
iae  had  been  the  subject  of  flagellation.  The 
joy  manifested  in  the  countenances  of  the  cbil- 
«  4rea  was  an  evident  token  of  their  happiness  and 


satisfaetioB  In  bekg  psmky^  to  shew  to  ikm 
visitors  theirconrect  depattmmt.  Birt  the  relies 
of  the  old  dimMnsatkm  have  juK  all  pstssed  Away. 
TfaeystiUlinger,  asiftomsimlBsofthe  gkry 
of  the  new.  In  one  isstaaos,  I  ibnnd  f oaitsen 
oat  of  a  school  of  sixteen.,  had  felt  the  rod.  In 
another,  sixteen  out  of  eighteen  had  been  pwn- 
ished.  In  both  of  these  schools,  I  found  cross, 
morose  instructors.  In  looking  over  my  note 
book,  I  find  recorded  one  of  the  most  disgrace- 
ful scenes  I  ever  witnessed  in  a  school-room. 
Shcnrtly  after  the  sehool  opened,  and  befiore  it 
was  fully  organized,  two  boys  were  hauled  out 
on  to  the  floor,  to  give  an  account  of  their  doings. 
One  was  sent  to  his  seat;  the  other  taken  into 
the  entry,  with — **  what  was  yon  doing  then?" 
"Studymg,"  said  the  boy.  '*  No  you  want!" 
and  down  came  the  whip  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  lad.  The  teacher  pausing,  snid,  '*  Ton 
were  not  studying  aU  the  while,  kmu  yon  ?" — 
*'  No,  sir."  '*  I  thought  so.  Take  yonr  seat, 
and  go  to  studying.  Don't  tell  me  wrong  sto- 
ries ."  The  boy  did  not  study  fifteen  minute!  all 
the  afternoon.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  two  girls 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  were  out  of^  order ; 
and  the  teacher,  without  a  note  of  waming. 
sprang  across  the  room  and  severely  flogged 
them  both.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
a  small  boy,  tired  of  sitting  on  his  hard  seat,  re- 
clined on  his  elbows.  He  was  canght  by  the 
head,  dragged  over  the  desk  on  to  the  floor,  and 
ordered  to  study.  He  happened,  in  his4nght, 
to  look  off  his  book  at  his  tyrant  of  a  master, 
when,  in  a  moment,  with  a  '^  don't  be  looking  at 
me."  the  whip  was  lifted,  and  it  descended  seve- 
ral times  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  writhing  lad. 
A  little  girl,  about  seven  years  of  age,  being  na- 
turally plavfnl,  did  not  study  enough  to  suit  her 
teacher.  After  one  or  two  cross  admonitions  to 
'^  tend  to  her  book,"  and  ''not  be  gauping 
around  the  house,"  (a  common  expression,)  she 
was  unceremoniously  caught  by  the  arm,  drag- 
ged on  to  the  floor,  rudely  shaken,  enfifed  on  both 
sides  of  her  head,  and  to  make  the  punishment 
complete,  whipped.  I  looked  aroimd*the  room 
to  learn,  if  I  could,  what  the  ^ect  of  stieh  scenes 
was  upon  the  other  scholars.  I  saw  nosmtling, 
happy  fhces.  There  seemed  to  settle  4own  vpoa. 
the  countenances  of  nearly  aU  a  dond  of  gloom 
and  terror.  It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  teacher*  was  not  felt;  that  the 
feelings  of  the  children  were  sovred,  and  that 
there  was  great  danger  of  their  pfactising  deceit, 
and  even  lying,  to  avoid  the  eflfects  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  instructor.  The  scho^  closed 
soon  after  the  punishment  of  the  littie  giri,  and 
the  teacher  stepped  up  to  me  and  remarked,  that 
he  did  not  punUk  near  a$  much  nmo  atf^rmierl^. 
I  left  the  school-room  with  a  stronger  determi- 
nation than  ever  to  banish  the  rod,  if  possible, 
from  every  school-house  in  the  coanty." 

Is  it  not  "passing  strange"  that  after  all  this 
experience,  Mr.  Patchin  should  still  dinff  to 
this  odious  mode  of  <<dlsisiplinet"  "  That  it  is 
to  be  used  in  extreme  totes  *^  he  adds,  "perteps 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  they  are  rare.-  That 
all  can  govern  vfithout  9<m/t*reference  to  the  rod, 
U  a  queirtion  tehtch  I  am  not  as  yet  tfUli^  to 
admit  But  that  they  ought  to  is  readily  glint- 
ed. Some  men  are  bom  to  command:  '  a  tap  of 
Cttsar's  finger  awed  a  Roman  Senate.'  But  aD 
men  cannot  do  so.    Katore  has  net  PtnkM 
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ikem  mtk  the  power.  Some  teaclier»  can  go- 
VflBDi  ead  bring  intp  tnbjeetion  the  most  refrac- 
toqr  by  a  word,  or  lo<^,  or  motion  of  the  hand, 
While  others  cannot  govern  under  the  most  fk- 
▼orable  cireamstancet/'  The  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  appears  to  ns  to  suggest  itself  at 
once.  Exclude  from  the  ichoole  these  teaehere 
who  cannot  ** govern  vfUhout  tome  r^erence  to 
ihe  rmdy^'  whdm  **  nature  has  not  furnished  u:ith 
the  power,^*  and  who  "cannot  govern  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances. ^*  In  the  name  of 
hiunanit^y  of  Christianltjr,  and  of  the  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  enter  our  solemn 
protest  against  the  longer  continuance,  unde^ 
any  pretence,  any  restrictions  or  limiutions, 
however  carefully  guarded  or  cautiously  hem- 
med in,  of  this  revolting  usage,  emphatically  a 
^ 'relic  of  barbarism/'  Wc  bow  to  no  authority, 
however  venerable,  which  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  clear  teachings  of  Uim,  who  took  to 
his  arms  little  children,  sanctified  them  by  his 
blessing,  and  declared  that  '^of  such  was  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven. ''  We  see  no  force  in  the 
alleged  necessity  of  recognizing  a  power  to  in- 
flict such  punishment,  while  we  find  it  necessary 
strongly  to  discountenance  the  exercise  of  that 
power  on  any  occasion ;  nor  are  we  prepared  to 
admit,  in  the  face  of  the  most  incontrovertible 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  rudest  and 
most  vicious  natures  cannot  be  controlled  and 
subdued  by  mildness,  bv  love,  and  by  the  irre- 
sistible predominance  of  the  higher  and  nobler 
nature.  Time  was  when  physical  superiority 
was  indispensable  to  the  attainment  or  posses> 
sionxif  power.  That  time  we  had  flattered  our- 
selves^ had  long  since  passed  away,  but  its  last 
lingering  traces  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  school- 
room, claiming  too,  the  sanction  {under  protest  j) 
of  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Let  us  hasten  to  eflfaee  this  deep  stain 
from  our  escutcheon. 

We  turn  from  this  digression  to  a  more  pleas- 
ing field  of  contemplation,  presented  in  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  MANcuzsTEa,  of  Madison.  What 
a  beautiful  picture  of  a  rural  summer  schoolHs 
here  sketched: 

''An  improvement,  worthy  of  universal  pa- 
tronage, has  been  made  during  the  past  summer, 
in  the  appearances  and  comforts  of  a  number  of 
our  school-houses,  by  the  fair  beings  who  pre- 
sided  over  their  inmates.  Where  were  formerly 
seen  nothing  but  naked,  gloomy  and  disfigured 
W^ls,  broken  chairs,  stoves  and  tables,  rendered 
still  more  wretched  by  the  yearly  accumulated 
£Uh  within  and  without,  we  found  pleasant  and 
inviting  houses.  The  walls  were  decorated  with 
boughs,  evergreens  and  flowers,  wreathed  in  fes- 
toons, emblems  and  mottoes,  calculated  to  please, 
interest  and  instruct.  The  broken  stove  was 
half  hid  firom  view  by  the  fragrant  geranium, 
dew  plant,  monthly  rose,  &c.,  which  bloomed  as 
beautifully  from  their  iron  throne  as  in  the  splen- 
did mansion,  and  no  more  liable  to  destruction 
from  ruthless  and  careless  hands.  Daily  the 
flower  pot  was  furnished  by  gratuitous  contri- 
buuons^.aad  each  pupil  seemed  to  vie  with  the 
other  to  see  which  should  contribute  most  to  the 
comfort,  beauty  and  neatness  of  the  room.  This 
reform  was  not  always  confined  to  the  school- 
room, but  the  yard,  if  there  was  any,  which  is 
rather  rare,  was  free  from  every  disfiguring,  un- 
couth and  demoralizing  object.  All  this  was 
aooomplished  by  wof    n's  skill,  and  too  much 


praise  caaaot  be  given  them.  I  only  regret  that 
their  number  is  not  greater,  for  they  are  worthy 
models  fbr  imitation — worthy  to  teach,  by  exaaa* 
pie  as  well  as  by  precept." 

Mr.  BfANCHESTER  has  also  given  us  some  very 
sound  and  statesmanlike  views^  in  relation  to 
the  principles  which  should  govern  the  appor- 
tionment and  distribution  of  the  school  money, 
in  its  Various  shapes.  Although  put  forth  with 
great  modesty  and  deference,  they  are  entitled 
to  an  attentive  examination  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  empowered  to  make  the  necessarv  modi* 
fications  in  our  existing  system;  and  while  we 
should  dififer  with  him  in  some  of  the  details, 
and  even  principles  of  the  plan  he  has  suggest- 
ed, we  are  free  to  concede  that  in  many  respects 
they  are  preferable  to  the  present  mode  ot  dis- 
tribution. Few,  we  apprehend,  are  fully  aware 
of  the  influence  which  the  distribution  of  the 
avails  of  the  school  fund  and  of  its  cdUateral 
channels  exerts  on  the  efficiency  of  the  entire 
system  of  public  instruction  in  all  its  parts,  and 
in  perusing  the  report  under  consideration,  we 
have  been  painfully  struck  with  the  inconsis- 
tencies, anomalies,  and  in  some  instances,  the 
absolute  injustice  which  it  presents, 

Mr.  Barlow,  the  late  colleague  of  Mr.  M., 
and  now  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  this  State, 
has  given  us  a  masterly  expositioa  of  the  * 'im- 
portance of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  defi- 
nition and  meaning  of  words  in  elementary  stu- 
dies." Intimately  connected  as  this  subject  is, 
with  the  very  foundation  of  instruction,  we  re- 
joice that  its  discussion  has  been  committed  to 
so  able  hands,  and  that  it  has  been  placed  before 
the  public  in  the  attractive  garb  of  true  elo- 
quence and  talent. 

Messrs.  Rochester  and  Bbown,  of  Monroe, 
have  submitted  a  very  able  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  common  schools  of  that  county,^  ac- 
companied with  a  variety  of  practical  suggestions 
for  their  progressive  improvement.  Mr.  Ro- 
chester gives  us  his  views  on  the  subject  oC  the 
employment  of  female  teachers,  and  we  need 
not  add  that  they  are  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
more  general  introduction  into  both  summer  and 
winter  schools,  of  well  qualified  females.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  wc  are  happy  to  learn,  is  rapidly 
tending  to  this  conclusion;  a  conclusion  alike  in 
accordance  with  a  priori  reasoning  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  best  educationists  at  home  and 
abroad.  Mr.  Brown  recapitulates  the  practical 
results  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  city  of 
Rochester,  results  highly  gratifying  in  them- 
selves, and  as  the  legitimate  exponents  of  the 
free  school  system  when  applied  to  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  an  intelligent  and  enterprising 
population. 

Col.  Stone  confines  himself  chiefly  to  an  ex- 
position of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the 
Public  School  Society  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
and  of  the  schools  established  under  the  late  act^ 
b^  the  Commissioners,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
city.  He  deprecates  in  strong  terms,  the  policy 
of  this  double  system — points  out  its  practical  in- 
convenience— shows  satisfactorily,  as  we  think, 
that  the  Public  School  Society,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of«the  Legislature,  would  have  amply 
pfovided  for  the  education  of  every  child  within 
the  city  desirous  of  participating  in  its  benefits* 
and  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent,  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  utmost  practicable  efifects  under  the 
existing  law— and  inveighs  with  a  lofty  and 
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powerful  eloquence  against  the  prostitution  of 
the  great  and  enduring  interests  of  popular  edu- 
.^  cation,  in  the  meiropolis  of  the  Union,  to  sinister 
and  party  purposes,  and  especially  against  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bible  as  a  ''sectarian  book/' 
firom  certain  schools  organized  under  the  new 
act.     "Strange,  indeed,"  he  remarks,  '*at  least  it 
appears  so  to  me,  that  in  this  world  of  sin  and 
crime,   such   grievous  prejudices  should  exist 
against  allowing  our  children  to  drink  at  the 
fountain  of  truth,  whence  are  derived  the  loftiest 
notions  of  virtue,  honor,  justice,  conscience,  pie- 
ty and  love  of  country,  all  just  opinions  of  the 
Beity,  of  moral  accountability,  of  a  future  state 
of  happiness  for  those  who  do  well,  and  of  mise- 
ry for  the  unrepenting  wicked.    Strange,  at  least 
it  appears  so  to  me,  regarding,  as  I  have  been 
taught  to  do,  the  Bible  as  the  mainstay  of  every 
blessing  with  which  our  country  has  been  fa> 
vored,  for  it  was  the  great  chart  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  to  the  founders  of  this  mighty 
republic — should  be  deemed  a  dangerous  boot 
in  th^  hands  of  the  rising  generation !    Strange, 
that  parents,  who  wish  their  children  to  become 
acquainted  with  history,  should  shut  from  their 
eyes  the  only  historical  work  in  the  world  which 
is  known,  every  word  of  it,  to  be  true;  and  from 
the  pages  of  which  alone  can  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  origin  of  our  race,  and  the 
first  three  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history! 
Strange^  that  those  who  would  have  their  chil- 
dren trained  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  should  hide 
from  them  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  lessons 
of  that  attribute  extant !    Strange,  that  those 
who  would  have  their  children  educated  for  the 
bar,   should  close  against  their  inspection  the 
works  of  the  greatest  lawgiver  who  has  ever 
lived !   Strange,  that  those  who  would  have  their 
offspring  trained  for  the  forum,  should  exclude 
from  their  studies  the  most  glowing  passages  of 
eloquence  to  be  found  in  any  human  language  ? 
Strange,  that  those  who  might  fondly  hope  for 
a  bard  in  their  family,  should  inhibit  the  study 
of  the  lofliest  strains  of  poetry  ever  written ! 
Strange,  that  those  who  only  aspire  to  a  good 
substantial  English  education  for  their  children, 
should  neverthelesss  debar  them  from  the  privi- 
lege  of  reading  the  book  which,  of  all  others, 
contains  the  purest  model  of  our  language — a 
wcU  of  English  undefiled !    But  stranger  than 
all,  that  republicans,  holdimg  the  belief  of  man's 
direct  accountability  to  his  Maker  alone,  on  mat- 
ters of  religion — the  enemies  of  Church  and 
State — should  prohibit  to  their  offspring  the  in- 
spection  of  that  great  charter  of  civil  and  reli- 
gous  liberty  which  has  been  conferred  upon  man 
directly  by  his  Creator !    But  I  forbear.    In  the 
beat^tiful  language  of  an  anonymous  author  be- 
fore me,  I  regand  the  Bible  '  as  an  invaluable 
treasure:  a  volume  more  precious  than  rubies: 
the  repository  of  all  that  can  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding, comfort  the  heart,  and  elevate  the 
affections.    It  opens  to  us  sources  of  pure  and 
unalloyed  felicityj  it  is  the  rich  fountain  of  faith, 
of  hope,  of  charity,  of  every  holy  principle  ana 
noble  virtue.    It  gilds  the  dark  vale  of  tears 
with  beams  of  celestial  peace  and  sacred  joy. 
It  infuses  into  the  bitter  cup  of  ac^versity  unut- 
terable consolation,  and  presents  to  the  enrap- 
tured vision  of  the  poor  and  friendless  sufferer, 
the  radiant  mansions  of  immortal  fruition.'   And 
such  a  book  must  be  banished  from  our  schools  l^ 
Mr.  Pitts  gives  a  brief,  but  faithful  and  en- 


couraging account  of  the  schools  of  Niagara 
county;  and  Messrs  Comstock  and  Wott.TOir, 
of  those  of  Oneida.  Appended  to  tlk€)a^er  is 
a  very  able  and  well  written  treatise  oft  '*Cbtn^ 
sition  as  a  branch  of  Common  School  Sdac^oa,*^ 
the  subject  specially  assigned  to  Mr.  M: 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  Onondaga,  represents  Ihe 
schools  under  his  supervision  as  rapidly  impr6T- 
ing;  and  many  of  his  observations  and  sugges- 
tions are  valuable  and  interesting.  His  colleagae, 
Mr.  Edwards,  fbmishes  an  admirable  essay  on 
''  Book-keeping  as  a  branch  of  study;"  a  subject 
worthy  of  more  attention  ott  the  part  of  teadiers 
of  common  schools,  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

Mr.  TooKER,  or  Orange,  dwells  with  great 
force  and  eloquence  on  the  importance  of  a  more 
thorough  moral  culture  in  our  schools.  His  r^ 
marks  on  this  topic  are  worthy  of  general  atten- 
tion and  practical  regard;  and  we  could  wish 
that  his  earnest  admonitions  might  meet  with  in 
universal  response  fVom  every  teacher,  and  every 
officer  in  any  way  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  common  schools.  We  must  make 
our  elementary  institutions  nurseries  of  virtue 
and  pure  morality,  before  we  can  expect  from 
them  the  legitimate  results  of  sound  knowledge. 
We  must  first  "seek  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and 
its  righteousness,"  and  then  w*e  may  confidently 
look  for  a  blessing  on  the  exertions  of  those  who 
would  communicate  to  our  youth,  the  means  of 
intellectual  excellence.  Mr.  Tooker  also  ad- 
verts, in  an  able  and  discriminating  manner,  to 
the  various  additional  requisites  to  the  practical 
efficiency  of  our  common  schools,  and  his  sug- 
gestions are  uniforralj  characterized  by  great 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment. 

We  have  been  especially  delighted  with  the 
admirable  report  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Orleans. 
It  is  exceedingly  brief,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  discusses  three  important  topics,  specially 
assigned  by  the  department,  viz:  **  Play-grounds," 
"School  Registers,'-  and  "School  Celebrations." 
Each  subject  is  well  considered,  due  prominence 
given  to  each,  and  the  report  as  a  whole,  both 
in  matter  and  manner,  affords  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  compositional  beauty,  and,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  the  expression,  condensed  fullness. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Randall,  of  Oswego,  is  more 
diffuse  in  his  style,  but  no  less  effective  in  forci- 
bly presenting  the  strength  of  the  argument 
against  the  maintenance  of  "Select  Schools" — 
the  topic  specially  assigned  to  him.  He  has 
done  full  justice  to  a  most  important  subject, 
and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  his  valuable  report 
may  find  its  way  to  the  hands  of  that  large  and 
respectable  class  of  our  fellow*  citizens,  who, 
without  due  reflection  we  are  confident,  insist 
upon  excluding  their  children  from  the  commoa 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  them  with 
more  select  means  of  instruction. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Otsego,  is  aa 
exceedinely  valuable  document— exhibiting  the 
results  of  a  faithful,  thorough  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  duties  devolved  upon  him,  and 
containing  a  variety  of  admirable  susgestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  educa  tlon.  On  the 
subject  of  Text- Books,  he  has  given  us  sotae 
sound  and  practical  remarks,  ill  ustrstinr  the 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  under  which  toe 
schools  labor,  in  consequence  of  the  great  '^'^ 
sity  of  authors  and  of  systems  in  use.  Probably 
the  only  practicable  and  effectual  remedy  for 
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this  mH,  ii  to  be  Ibvod  ik  tke  ■iibttttiiti(m  of 
Ortl  faitnietioB,  umtec  the  anipieot  of  compe* 
tent  Md  tiMMWVghlT  prepmred  teachers* 

Mr.  Form,  of  Queeet,  after  enttring  his 
protest  emiast  the  policy  ef  **vol«muums''  re* 
ports,  and  poUie  ezposnres  of  cacistiskg  evilsi  in 
regard  to  the  schools,  bravely  conches  a  lance 
against  ^e  academies  in  hU  neighborhood,  as 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  common  schools. 
While  we  fallr  agree  with  him  as  to  the  impolicy 
of  farther  legislative  encouragement  to  these  in* 
stitations,  apart  from  their  connection  with  a 
harmonlons  and  comprehensive  system  of  p«blic 
instruction,  we  are  mcliaed  to  suspect  that  the 
backward  condition  of  the  common  schools  in 
Queens  county,  ihay  be  traced  to  a  different 
souree^the  want  of  a  pervading  popular  interest 
in  their  behalf.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  la- 
mentable indifference  to  this  subject  which  seems 
to  prevail  in  this  wealthy  and  cultivated  section 
of  the  state;  and  no  conceivable  reason  why 
the  schools  on  Long  Island  should  not  be  the 
very  best  in.  the  world.  With  a  climate  unri- 
villed  in  beauty^-4i  succession  of  scenery  beauti- 
,  ful  beyond  compare — a  fertility  of  soU,  the  resalt 
of  nearly  two  centuries  of  culture — and  a  com- 
bination of  wealth,  the  reward  of  long  contin- 
ued and  honorable  enterprise  and  industry — this 
island  of  the  country  seats  of  the  millionairet  of 
the  metropolis,  should  be  dotted  with  institu- 
tions of  learmng  of  the  very  highest  grade; 
should  become  the  Mecca  of  popular  education 
of  the  world!  Let  the  worthy  and  experienced 
8aperintendent  of  Queens,  become  the  apostle 
of  this  magnificent  undertaking! 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  of  Rensselaer,  concludes  his  re- 
view bf  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  his  county 
with  a  well  written  essay  on  the  "Importance 
of  Public  Associations  of  Teachers  and  friends  of 
Education  generally,"  a  subject  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  commended  to  the  public  attention, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Boedick  has  done  ample  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  CxoFSET,  of  Richmond,  gives  us  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  field  of  labor  upon 
which  he  has  but  recently  entered,  and  which 
he  is  enviously  eminently  capable,  in  dne  sea- 
son, of  bringing  under  the  highest  culture.  We 
anticipate  from  his  well  known  character  and 
experience,  the  most  valuable  results  from  his 
supeirviiion  of  the  schools  of  this  county. 

Mr.  BLAxnrxLT,  of  Rockland,  after  a  some- 
what discouraging  account  of  the  state  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  this  section  of  the  state, 
has  some  excellent  suggestions  on  the  *  influence 
of  public  sentiment  on  popular  Education."  We 
trust  his  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  schools,  will  be 
responded  to  by  those  for  whom  it  is  designed, 
and  that  the  embarrassments  resulting  from  the 
apathy  of  the  public  mind  to  the  educational 
improvements  of  the  age,  will  rapidly  disappear 
under  the  genial  influences  of  an  enlightened 
appreciation  of  their  value  and  importance. 

Mr.  A.  Smith,  of  Saratoga,  in  a  very  lengUi^ 
and  elaborate  report,  exammes  with  much  abili- 
ty, the  en^e  structure,  peculiar  organization 
and  vast  capabilities  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem, in  all  its  details,  including  the  objects  and 
attainments  of  the  system,  its  foundation,  school- 
houses  and  their  appurtenances,  school  districts, 
libraries,  the  school  itself  and  its  management, 
government  and  discipline,  modes  of  teaching, 
teachers,  and  their  qualification;  and  then  pastes 


by  an  easy  and  nalnral  tiaAyitiofi  to  the  tabject 
of  ''Intellectual  Culture,^  specially  assigned  lo 
him  by  the  department.  His  views  on  this  great 
topic  are  ably  drawn  out,  and  are,  in  the  main, 
comprehensive,  sound  and  well  sustained  by  facte 
and  arguments.  He  bases  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion upon  the  firm  foundations  of  sonHd  religious 
and  moral  culture,  and  admits  of  no  separation 
of  the  intellect  anA  the  heart.  In  his  view,  in- 
tellectual  culture  rises  at  once  to  the  dignity  of 
moral  science,  subordinating  to  itself  all  knowl- 
edge and  all  instruction,  and  taking  its  appro- 
priate place  as  the  climax  of  human  excellence. 
The  various  branches  of  elementary  instruction. 
are  reviewed  in  this  connection,  and  the  most 
appropriate  modes  of  communicating  a  knowl- 
edge of  each,  adverted  to;  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  presented  in  an  attractive  and  instructive 
form,  admirably  adapted  to  practical  utility  and 
general  adoption. 

Mr.  Fonda,  of  Schenectady,  presents  the  re- 
sults of  his  supervision  in' a  brief  but  lucid  form, 
showing  a  manifest  and  rapid  improvement  of 
the  common  schools  under  his  charge— an  m- 
li^htened  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  districts  generaUy,  of  the  interests 
of  elementary  education— an  mcreasing  spirit  of 
improvement  on  the  part  of  teachers— and  a  gcup 
eral  advancement  in  the  standard  of  qualifi<»tion 
required  by  public  sentiment.  The  hopeml  and 
cheerful  spirit  which  pervades  the  report,  affords 
an  encouraging  earnest  for  the  future,  and  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  those  great  objects  which  are  thus  shown  to 
be  within  the  yeach  of  the  disUicts,  their  officera 
and  teachers. 

Mr.  E.  Smith,  of  Schoharie,  after  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  .his 
supervision,  concludes  with  a  very  able  treatise 
on  the  expediency  of  the  -introdacUon  of  Physi- 
ology as  a  branch  of  common  school  education. 
The  great  truths  which  He  at  the  foundation  of 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  an  organized  being,  are  earnestly  and 
elegantly  dwelt  upon,  as  indispensable  to  an  en- 
lightened system  of  elementary  instruction,  ana 
the  introduction  into  our  common  schools  of  this 
branch  of  education,  is  enforced  by  the  highest 
considerations  of  expediency  and  pracUcal  uUhty. 

Mr.  Finch,  of  Steuben,  concludes  his  general 
report,  which  exhibits  evidence  of  a  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duty  in  aU  its  branches,  with 
a  masterly  treatise  on  the  method  of  teaching 
English  Grammar,  which  we  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  aU  teachera,  as  the  resulU  of  a  long 
.  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  EngUsh  language,  and  a  discrimmaUng 
analysis  of  its  various  parts,  in  reference  to  the 
principles  of  its  composition  and  the  mode  ol  its 

instruction.  .  ,  ji  v       ^ 

The  reports  of  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Foonn, 
of  St.  Lawrence,  are  somewhat  meagre  m  their 
details,  and  present  us  no  very  flattering  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  common  schools  under  their 
supervision .  The  former  has  some  very  sensible 
remarks  on  the  special  topic  assigned  to  him,  viz: 
the  "General  duty  of  Academies  m  the  prepara- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Common  Schools."  although 
the  subject  might  well  have  admitted  of  greater 
amplification;  and  the  latter  submits  a  few  brief 
observaUons  on  the  "Effect  and  general  policy  of 
increasing  the  Coounon  School  Fund/'  advene. 
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iMWflirer,  to  any  liirther  increase  of  the  Fioid  at 
jpreteot. 

The  report  of  Mr.  PaznoN.  of  8affolk,  is 
mainlY  confined  to  the  statistical  information  re- 
qnirea  by  the  liepartment.  That  of  Mr.  Mtbiis, 
of  Sanivan,  is  an  intelligent  ezposore  of  existing 
deficiencies  in  modes  of  teaching  the  varioos 
branches  of  study  pursued  in  the  coamion  schools, 
aoeompanied  with  valaable  suggestions  for  their 
reform.  Mr.  Wxluams,  of  Tioga,  expatiates 
on  the  importance  and  use  of  the  Black-board  in 
the  schools  with  much  ability.  Mr.  Denman, 
of  Tompkins,  gives  us  an  interesting  history  of 
the  origin,  progress  and  prospects  of  the  system 
of  "Teachers'  Institutes/'  which  he  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce;  a  system  which' 
in  our  judgment,  is  calculated  to  do  great  good 
in  preparing  teadiers,  whose  opportunities  and 
means  for  a  more  thorough  course  of  Normal  in- 
struction are  restricted,  for  the  proper  perfonn- 
anee  of  their  duties,  but  by  no  means  adapted  to 
the  educational  wants  of  the  community  in  this 
respect.  It  may  stand  in  the  same  relatioa  to 
effidaat  and  well  endowed  Normal  schools,  that 
the  visitors  appointed  by  the  Superinetodent  un- 
der the  act  of  1839,  did  to  the  County  Supecin- 
tendents,  who  were  called  into  existence  mainly 
through  their  searching  exposures  of  the  evils 
under  which  the  common  schools  labored  from  a 
want  of  adequate  supervision. 

Mr.  HA«DZNBnaoH,  of  Ubter,  pretents  a  most 
gratifying  account  of  the  improved  condition  of 
the  schools  under  his  supervision.  His  remarks 
are  charactertied  by  strong  good  sense,  and  an 
accurate  appreciation  of  the  efficacy  of  judicious 
and  concentrated  action  on  the  part  of  the  town 
Superintendents,  to  the  attainment  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  common  school  system. 

Mr»  Baldwin,  of^  Warren,  faithfully  depicts 
the  embarrassments  growing  out  of  the  employ- 
ment of  incompetent  teachers;  '^a  total  neglect,'' 
with  few  exceptions,  ^^of  all  specific  moral  train- 
ing, and  a  total  absence  of  manners'' — the  misera- 
ble condition  of  the  school-houses,  and  the  irregu- 
larity of  attendance  (justifiable  surely  under  such 
circumstances,  if  ever,  and  rather  commendable 
than  otherwise,)  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It 
k  by  no  means  matter  of  surprise^  aAer  all  this, 
that  Mr.  B.  disapproves  of  the  introduction  of 
Geology  as  a  branch  of  studv,  in  the  common 
echooli.  On  general  principles,  however,  and 
with  reference  to  that  improved  condition  of  these 
institutions  now  in  progress,  we  must  dissent 
with  him  entirely,  in  his  position  on  this  subject. 
We  know  of  no  science  which  could,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  more  readily  and  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  the  circle  of  common  school  education, 
than  that  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth. 
The  apparatus  necessary  to  its  illustration  ii 
ever  at  hand  and  accessible,  and  with  a  familiar 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  its 
elementary  principles,  every  child  of  ordinary 
understanding  could  be  initiated  into  its  rudi- 
ments and  enabled  to  master  its  details  without 
the  idightest  diflicnlty,  at  least  so  far  as  may  be 
requisite  to  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 
What  can  be  more  advantageous  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  composition  and  quality  of  the  dif- 
ferent soils,  which  are  every  day  presented  to 
the  observation  of  the  child—- the  composition  of 
the  varioos  minerals  and  fossils  which  abound 
around  him — and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  slow  but  certain  process  by  which  hills,  moun- 


tains and  falleys  are  fi»rmed,  ri«ert  seooMd«t 
and  ooeans  interspersed  with  tslanda  aai  eontf- 
nents?  It  is  idle  to  say  that  '^puptlt  eaael 
command  time  to  devote  lo  this  study r''  v  that 
teachers  can»ot  he  found  cooq^taBt  to  teaeh  it. 
Pupils  will  make  time  for  this  porpooe,  aid  Iha  • 
introduction  of  the  study  as  a  braneh  of  commos 
school  education,  will  speedily  makt  teachers  a»i 
qnainted  with  its  details  and  prinotples.  We 
hope  to  see  more  enlightened  and  lib«ral  aotioas 
prevail  oa  this  great  subject  than  those  embodied 
in  this  report. 

We  come  now  to  the  valuable  report  of  Mr» 
A.  WaioHT,  of  Washington,  mainly  devoted  to 
an  elaborate  and  exceedmsly  able  disenssioa  of 
the  great  subject  of  *  ^Physical  Edilcation."  The 
views  of  Mr.  Wright  on  this  branch  of  elemea- 
tary  instruction,  are  sound  and  pertinent— in 
harmonious  accordance  with  thoee  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  soienoe  of  Physiology,  in  its  in> 
dissoluble  connection  with  mental  and  morml  cul- 
ture— and  in  conformity  to  the  advanced  civilisa- 
tion of  the  age.  Nett  to  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  the  Messrs.  Oombe,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
HoxACE  Mank,  of  Massachusetts,  on  this  de> 
partment  of  knowledge,  we  are  inclined  to  place 
this  admirable  essay.  It  is  eminently  practical 
and  philosophical  in  all  its  details,  and  brings 
home  to  every  parent  and  every  teacher,  the  vast 
importance  of  an  enlightened  acqoaintanoe  with  • 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  invariable  and  inflexible  laws  of  our 
organic  being.  A  knowledge  of  these,  wad  an 
obedience  to  their  requirements,  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  health  aad  lite.  Mr.  WaxoBT 
has  entitled  himself  to  the  thanks  of  every  friend 
of  education  for  his  clear,  lucid  and  eloquent  tt- 
position  of  these  fundamental  principles  of  physi- 
cal knowledge. 

The  report  of  his  coUeajgue,  Mr.  W.  Wbiobt, 
is  characterized  by  a  discriminating  aoquaintanee 
with  the  true  principles  of  elementary  edueatkm, 
and  exhibits  ample  evidence  of  a  faithful  and  en- 
lightened supervision  of  the  schm>ls  under  his 
charge.  His  account  of  the  advanicemen^  of 
these  schools,  and  of  the  modes  by  which  that 
advancement  has  been  gradually  secured,  is  lull 
of  encouragement  for  the  future,  and  shows  what 
may  be  accomplished  under  tne  auspices  of  a 
sound  public  sentiment,  and  an  energetic  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation. 

''The  use  of  the  Bible  in  Common  Schools,* 
forms  the  topic  oC  the  report  of  Mr.  GaBSK,  of 
Wayne,  and  the  subject  is  v«y  judiciously  treat- 
ed. He  is  of  opinion  that  instead  of  using  the 
Bible  as  a  text-book,  select  passages  firom  it  only 
should  be  reverently  read  at  the  opening  aad 
close  of  the  schools,  or  at  such  intervals  and  on 
such  occasions  as  might  be  deemed  proper.  la 
this  view  of  the  subject  we  are  disposed  fully  to 
concur. 

On  the  subject  of  ^'Religious  Exercises"  in 
common  schools,  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Westchester, 
submits  some  very  sensible  obs^ations.  While 
he  would  discountenance  any  compulsory  requi- 
sitions for  the  observance  of  these  exercises,  he 
regards  them  as  exerting  a  highly  beneficial  in- 
fiuence  on  the  moral  deportment  and  character  of 
the  pupils  who  participate  in  them,  and  socor^ 
dingly  recommends  them,  under  suitable  regula- 
tions and  restrictions,  to  general  adoption  ia  oar 
elementary  flchoolSb 
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Mr.  A.  8.  Brsyn^,  of  Wyoming,  kms  disoutad 
Oie  Mb)«st  of  ^JDtsMnflkms  in'8c&ool  Dtttricto/' 
witik  emtiieiit  aUlhy  and  p^etiaJ  good  sense. 
H«  4^tet8  with  gofMiine  fideBty;  the  origin,  pro- 
gress ajid  disastrous  results  or  these  neighbor- 
hood foods,  and  expose  with  an  unsparing  hand 
the  unworthy  and  giovilliag  motiree  in  whi<:h 
they  too  generally  originate.  More  than  all,  he 
gives  clear  and  pertinent  directions  fbr  avoiding 
these  besetting  sins  of  the  school  district  organi- 
sation, and  for  diverting  into. a  purer  channel 
the  energies  and  resources  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  this  he  has  rendered  an  eminent  service,  as 
wen  to  tlie  cause  of  education,  as  to  the  interests 
of  morality  and  social  inteteouise. 

Lust,  though  by  no  means  least,  comes  the 
veport  of  Mr.  Wbxclbb,  of  YaSes,  prindpally 
devoted  to  the  advantages  secured  to  the  se- 
Teral  districts .  and  to  the  interests  of  education 
generally,  by  tne  periodical  publication  of  a  jour- 
nal, exclusively  devoted  to  the  Common  Schools. 
As  a  medium  of  communtcatien  between  the 
department  and  the  several  officers  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  eystem  in  all  its  parts, 
as  the  means  ol  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  in  the  measures  adopted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  that  system,  and  as  an  instrument  for 
the  advancement  of  the  qualification  of  teachers 
and  their  elevation  as  a  class ,  he  very  justly  re- 
gards such  a  periodical  as  an  iadi^ensable  ad* 
juAct  to  a  eomprehensiye  system  of  popular  edu^ 
'    cation. 

Having  now  completed  our  review  of  these 
Audmirable  reports,  we  have  only  to  add  our 
^  cheerful  testimony  to  that  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  as  to  the  fidelity,  zeal,  energy  and 
devotedhess  which  have  characterised  the  admin- 
istration of  the  several -officers  charged  with  the 
general  supervision  of  the  schools  within  their 
respective  counties.    In  the  face  of  a  powerful 
counter-current  originating  in  a  misapprehension 
of  the  powers,  duties  and  Ainetions  conferred  by 
the  legislature,  no  less  than  in  a  natural  feeling 
of  aversion  to  so  great  an  innovation  on  the  ex- 
isting system  as  seemed  to  be  involved  in  the 
creation  of  this  office,  they  hav#  succeeded  in 
the  short  space  of  two  years,  in  appeasing  the 
hostility  of  the  most  inveterate  opponents  of  the 
measure  thus  adopted,  in  eommMiding  the  system 
to  universal  favor,  and  in  immeasurably  elevat- 
h^  the  condition  and  expanding  the  means  of 
usefhlness  of  the  common  schools.    The  flood- 
gates of  light,  of  knowledge  and  of  progress, 
have  been  opened  upon  the  ten  thousand  districts 
of  the  state,  and  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power 
eitiier  of  ignorance  or  of  delusion  to  turn  back 
the  strong  tide  of  living  waters  which  are  now 
ftrtiKzing  every  portion  of  the  state,  and  causing 
the  'Sriidemess  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 
Ifhat  has  already  been  accomplished  richlv  re- 
pays the  sacrifices  and  exertions  whidi  have  been 
made  for  its  accomplishment^  and  Were  it  even 
possible  for  us  to  stop  here  m  our  active  exer- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
education,  the  impulse  which  has  been  given  by 
the  united  and  systematic  measures  of  the  two 
past  years,  will  of  itself  carrv  on  the  great  work 
of  intellectual,  moral  and  social  improvement  for 
years,  perhaps  for  centuries  to  come.    As  the 
loneers  in  this  noble  and  far-reaching  underta- 
-worthy  of  the  inteBifence,  entefprlste  and 
ition  of  the  nineteenth  century— those  faith- 


ful publie^servants  wh9  have  nobly  bufietted  the 
storms  of  popular  prejudice,  and  faced  the  tor- 
rent of  unsparing  invective,  in  their  endeavors 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  humanity,  are 
entitled  at  the  hands  of  every  true  patriot  and 
philanthropist,  to  a  meed  of  approbation  yarned 
by  few  of  the  benefactors  of  the  race. 

S.   D^    A. 


(For  the  Joureal.] 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  HUDSOJBf . 


a? 


Haviko  had  an  opportunity  recently  of  visit- 
ins  the  public  school  in  the  city  of  Hndsoii,  I 
asx  permission^  Mr.  Editor,  to  make  known 
through  your  Journal,  the  very  great  pltesure 
and  instruction  which  X  received.    I  had  often 
conceived,  previously,  of  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction for  (Nur  cities  and  villages,  which,  it 
seemed  to  me,  would  be  an  essential  improve- 
ment upon  that  generally  prevailing;  .»  the 
schools  of  Hudson  suck  conceptions  were<  more 
thau  reaUzed.    If  jou  wish  to  make  converts  to 
a  system  of  municipal  instruction,  whkh  is  at 
once   eheapt   tharwgh  and  libtralf   send  aU 
who  doubt  to  Hudson.   Should  you  desire  to  for- 
tify them  in  their  attachment  to  methods  which 
multiply  schools  but  diminish  the  number  of 
scholars ;  which  exempt  the  peopk  from  one 
fbrm  of  taxation  only  to  reader  the  burdens  in 
other  respects  ten-fold  more  heavy ;  which  leave 
multitudes  to  grow  up  without  instruction,  and 
perpetuate  a  superficial  system  of  teaohin^  and 
superintendence,  then  let  me  advise  you,  sir,  to 
warn  them  against  the  danger  of  looking  in  upon 
the  schools  of  Hudson. 

They  are  three  innumb^,  eachcoataintng  from 
150  to  200  pupils.  They  are  situated  in  different 
quarters  of  the  town,  so  as  to  aceoiumedate  all 
the  inhabitants  equally  -,  each  school  Is  placed 
under  a  head  master,  who  receives  arespeetable 
salary,  ($800  per  annum,  I  believe,)  ana  who  is 
assisted  always  by  one  efficient  female  teaclMr, 
generally  by  two ;  he  usually  has  aJta  a  male 
assistaat.  The  plan  of  mutual  instruction  is 
also  practiced  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  older  scholars  are  employed  to  assist 
in  maiAtaining  order. 

The  school-rooms  are  large  and  cheerful  apart- 
ments, well  warmed  and  ventilaled,  and  liberal- 
ly provided  with  maps,  charts,  black-boards,  and 
all  the  other  apparatus  of  good  taachins.  The 
teachers  were  evidently  persons  of  good  health 
and  cheerful  tempers,  thoroughly  interested  in 
their  work  and  proud  of  the  success  of  their  la- 
bors. Their  d^iortment,  so  far  as  I  could  ob- 
serve it  in  a  visit  made  unexpectedly  and.  vrith- 
out  form,  was  precisely  such  as  one  could  wish ; 
evincing  resp^t  for  themselves  and  sympathy 
with  their  pupils.  It  seemed  to  form«  both  in 
respect  to  manners  and  morak,  a  safe  and  salu- 
tary OBamplt;  and  the  benign  influence  of  such 
an  example,  held  up  week  after  wedc  before  all 
the  children  of  a  town,  by  those  to  whosi  they 
must  look  with  deference  and  eateemr-^who  can 
estimate  sufficiently  its  power  fa  blessedness? 

The  Uacking  has  the  best  attributes  of  good 
elementary  instruction — it  is  spirited  and  tho- 
rough ;  so  ^iven  as  to  hold  the  doseattentioii  of 
all  the  pupils  and  inspire  each  one  apparently 
with  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  reci- 
tation.   The  exercises  ure  varied  every  few 
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minutet  to  prerent  wearineM,  and  the'childrea 
are  exercised  so  freqaently  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  branches  the^  study,  that  ther  cannot  but 
be  well  grounded  m  them.  In  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  children  too,  in  passing  from  one 
exercise  to  another,  there  is  precision  and 
promptness,  and  that  prevailing  regard  for  order, 
which  seems  to  form  the  very  soul  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  corresponds 
with  the  character  of  the  instruction  given.    It 
should  be  remembered  that  these  schools  are 
composed  promiscuously  oi  children  from  all  the 
fanuUes  in  the  city  ;  from  those  most  respecta- 
ble as  well  as  from  those  least  so.    The  truth 
is,,  that  the  advantages  afforded  at  these  schools 
are  so  superior,  that  no  wise  parent  can  afford 
to  send  his  children  elsewhere ;  thus  all  the 
ybung  of  the  city  are  enjoying  a  substantial 
tquality  in  regard  to  the  means  of  primary  edu- 
cation— and  this  equality  is  one  to  which  the 
most  favored  children  in  many  populous  towns 
might  well  look  up  with  envy.    I  have  no  where 
heard  better  reading,  spelling  or  pronunciation, 
nor  have  I  any  where  seen  more  promising  spe- 
cimens of  penmanship  or  cyphering  than  in 
these  schools.    As  I  followed  several  classes 
through  their  exercises,  and  recollected  how  the 
very  best  instruction  was  thus  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  child  in  Hudson,  I  could 
not  but  deeply  regret  that  the  population  of  our 
large  towns  generally  were  not  present  with  me, 
that  they  might  see  what  can  be  done  for  schools 
and  education,  where  there  is  the  requisite  dis- 
position.   It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  expe- 
riment of  teaching  mueie  and  drawing  has  been 
made  in  these  schools  with  the  most  perfect  suc- 
cess. . 

Is  it  asked  to  what  these  schools  owe  their 
existence  and  peculiar  excellence?  I  answer,  to 
tha  wisdom  and  libenlity  of  the  citizens.  They 
are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  public  autho- 
rities, and  the  expenses  are  defrayed  from  a  tax 
levied  on  the  property  cf  the  inhabitants.  In 
ttd§,  as  in  other  instances,  those  who  pay  the 
heaviest  taxes  have  been  amoi)g  those  most  ac- 
tive in  procuring  the  passage  of  such  laws  as 
seemed,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  impose 
OB  them  increased  burdens,  but  which  they  well 
knew  would  ultimately  secure  a  greatly  improv- 
ed population  to  their  town,  and  thus  add  new 
value  and  security  to  their  estates.  Honor  to 
•uch  enlightened  and  generous  policy !  May  it 
find  imitators  in  every  village  and  city  of  the 
state,  and  may  the  time  not  be  distant  when  the 
vniversal  gathering  cry  shall  be — Good  tchooli 
and  free  tchooU. 

I  cannot  close  this  hasty  notice  without  ad- 
verting to  the  hearty  interest  taken  in  these 
•chooU  by  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place. 
They  are  fostered  by  the  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations as  an  ornament  and  blessing,  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  how 
tome  of  the  most  prominent  laymen  of  the  town 
are  at  home  in  them,  and  are  looked  up  to,  both 
by  teachers  and  pupils  as  the  fathers  and  bene- 
factors of  the  enterprise.  Their  names  are  re- 
corded on  a  more  enduring  page  than  mine,  and 
ftiture  generations  will  soon  rise  up  to  call  them 
blessed. 

A.  P. 

Hudion^  Jprtl,  1844. 


(F«r  the  Jonraal.) 
FR££  80HOOL8  OF  FOUGHKEEPSffi. 


DsAR  Sir — It  is  preaumedthatyouJ^vebeen. 
informed  of  the  existence  of  an  act  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  this  state  last  sessicm,  esta- 
blishing free  schools  in  our  village. 

The  Board  of  Education  was  organized  in 
June  last,  and  the  first  primary  school  was  open- 
ed in  August ;  No.  2,  in  September ;  No.  3,  ia 
December. 

A  large  and  substantial  brick  building  waa 
erected  during  the  fall,  for  a  grammar  school, 
consisting  of  two  departments  capable  of  con- 
taining 125  pupils  each^  and  in  February  the 
nude  department  went  mto  operation;  thie  fe- 
male department  will  open  the  first  of  May  en- 
suing. 

In  the  three  primary  schools,  and  the  maje  de- 
partment of  the  grammar  school,  there  are  about 
six  hundred  scholars  ;  average  attendance  about 
570.  On  Friday  the  12th  inst.  there  were  public 
examinations  in  all  the  schools,  a  committee  of 
the  Board  attending  each  school.  A  good  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  attended,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  they  were  highly  pleased  both  with  the 
management  of  the  schools  and  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils. 

The  system  is  rapidly  growing  in  public  favor. 
Our  citizens  at  the  recent  charter  election  with- 
out a  dissenting  voifc,  voted  $3,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  schools,  which  sum,  together  with 
that  received  from  the  state,  makes  about  $4,400; 
with  that  sum  the  Board  propose  to  edocate^iiM 
htukdred  scholars  for  one  year,  including  reS  of 
buildings,  fud.  &c.  besides  books  (or  the  prima- 
ry schoKDls.  Thia  is  less  than  &ve  dollars  per 
scholar. 

The  Board  propose  opening  another  primary 
school  soon,  and  also  one  tor  colored  children, 
giving  accommodations  in  all  the  schools  for 
about  900  or  1.000  pupils,  which  wiU  be  the 
number,  within  200,  m  all  our  schools  previous  to 
establishing  the  system ;  thereby  saving  in  the 
expense  of  conducting  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation, aot  less  than  ^vt  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally.- 

ft  ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  perhaps,  that 
great  praise  is  due  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  able  and  disinterested  manner 
in  which  they  have  performed  their  ardoona  %ad 
responsible  duties.  But  hm  public  bodies,  op- 
posed as  that  has  been,  by  a  few  individuali 
wanting  true  benevolence,  would  have  accom- 
plished what  they  have  in  such  short  time ;  what- 
ever appeared  to  them  their  duty,  was  performed 
regardless  of  consequences. 

We  have  some  eight  or  ten  academies  and  se- 
lect scheob  among  us  that  reflect  the  highest 
honor  upon  our  village,  as  well  as  upon  their  re- 
spective teachers.  In  lact,  this  village  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  excellent  academies  and  high 
sdiools,  which  are  equalled  by  few  and  surw 
passed  by  none.  Week  before  last  was  a  kind 
of  commencement  week  with  us,  and  never  has 
there  been  so  much  interest  manifested  by  our 
citizens  at  these  examinations  as  this  season; 
and  we  confidently  anticipate  the  day,  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  our  public  schools  will  5e  looked  upon 
aa  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  pride  and  gloiy  of 
thia  most  pleasant  and  delightful  village. 

PHILpM. 
PougKkeeptief  Jpril  15,  1844. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Wk  have  long  wished  to  call  attention  to  this 
iniportant  but  neglected  department  of  female 
education.  Our  correspondent  does  not  over- 
rate its  importance,  and  we  hope  this  communi- 
cation may  be  the  means  of  introducing  the  ad- 
mirable work  ^epared  b  j  Miss  fieecber  on  this 
subject,  and  published  bj  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Educatton,  into  immediate  and  gene- 
ral use. 

Miss  Beecher  wishes  to  consult  the  friends  of 
education  on  a  subject,  which|as  it  seems  to  her, 
dots  not  receive  its  appropriate  consideration. 
It  is  the  introduction  of  domettie  economy  as  a 
regular  branch  of  Hudy  in  all  our  female  insti- 
tutions. 

She  has  been  led  to  reflect  on  the  importance 
of  this,  by  extensive  travels  in  all  parts  of  this 
nation,  during  which  she  has  been  deeply  im. 
pressed  by  the  sufferings  ol  her  cduntrywomen 
firom  poor  healthf  poor  dome9tic$f  and  an  imper' 
feci  domestic  education.  The  amount  of  evil 
and  suffering  from  the  destruction  of  female 
health  is  perfectly  appalling,  and  the  number  of 
young  women  whose  constitution  and  health  are 
crushed  ere  the  first  few  years  of  married  life 
are  past^  would  seem  incre4ible  to  any  one  who 
hnd'  not  investigated  with  this  direct  object  in 
view. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  evil  is  that  young  girls 
are  not  trmined  for  their  profeuion.    Domestic 
Beonomy  is  as  truly  a  science  as  Political  Eco- 
nomy or  the  medical  profession.    The  physician 
develops  his  faculties  and  acquires  knowledge 
at  college,  then  he  studies  firom  books  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  ahd  then  he  applies  thisicnow- 
ledge  in  practice.    He  would  be  deemed  a  luna- 
tic, were  he  to  assume  that  common  sense  and 
his  own  unaided  experiments  were  all  he  needed. 
In  like  manner  a  woman  needs  to  develop  her 
powers  by  a  course  of  intellectual  and  moral 
training — then  she  needs  to  $tudy  her  profeseiony 
in  a  work  that  combines  the  results  gained  by 
the  experience  of  others,  and  then  she  must  ap- 
ply the  principles  thus  gained  in  practice  after 
she  leaves  school.    But  hitherto,  that  part  of  a 
woman'e  education  which  is  stQctly  professional, 
has  been  left  entirely  out  of  her  coarse  of  study. 
There  are  rules  for  the  care  of  health,  for  the 
healthful  preparation  of  food  and  drinks  that 
can  be  studied  and  applied  as  much  as  rules  of 
rhetoric  and  grammar.      There  are  practical 
rules  for  economv  in  time  and  expenses,   that 
can  be  committed  to  memory  as  readily  as  rules 
of  arithmetic.    There  are  directions  in  regard  to 
clothing,  cleanliness  and  exerdse,  founded  on 
the  laws  of  physiology,  that  can  be  studied  as 
well  as  chemistry.    There  are  rules  for  preserv- 
ing a  good  temper  J  and  the  other  social  virtues, 
that  are  as  worthy  of  being  committed  to  memo- 

?'  as  the  abstract  rules  of  moral  philosophy, 
here  are  principles  in  regard  to  the  economi- 
cfd  and  healthAil  construction  of  houses,  of  far 
more  pra<^cal  consequence  than  rules  for  the 
construction  of  diaf^rams  in  geometry.  And  thus 
Wtth  a  multitude  of  domestic  duties,  where  the 
experience  of  others  can  be  collected  and  eoi»> 
mitted  to  memory  as  profitably  as  in  any  of  the 


branches  of  science    now  studied   at  female 
schools. 

Is  it  said  that  girls  can  read  'books  on  such 
subjects  at  home  f  But  so  can  they  read  any 
other  book  which  they  study  at  school,  at  home— 
and  why  is  it  that  the  science,  in  which,  aboVe 
all  others,  they  have  need  of  that  practical  wis- 
dom which  is  gained  by  the  experience  of  others, 
is  selected  as  the  one  that  may  be  leA  to  chance, 
while  all  others  are  not  only  read  but  diligently 
studied  ?  Why  is  it  deemed  of  so  much  more 
importance  to  fix  in  a  woman's  mind,  by  study, 
the  principles  of  all  other  sciences  except  that 
which  is  peculiarly  her  profession  ? 

Domestic  Economy  should  be  placed  at  least 
on  an  equality  with  other  sciences  in  female 
schools—because  it  embraces  knowledge  which 
is  needed  by  all  women,  at  all  times  and  in  all  i 
places — ^because  it  is  peculiary  needed  by  Ame- 
rican women,  who  have  poorer  health,  more 
care  and  labor,  and  less  domestic  assistance  than 
anv  other  educated  women — because  the  science 
will  never  be  properly  taught,  until  it  is  made  a 
branch  of  study  in  female  schools — ^because  this 
method  will  secure  a  dignity  and  importance  to 
the  subject,  which  will  never  be  accorded  while 
every  other  science  receives  more  attention  and 
respect^and  lastly,  because  it  can  be  properly 
and  systematically  taught  (not  practically,  but 
as  a  science,)  in  all  female  institutions. 

Miss  Beecher  believes  that  this  method  will 
most  effectually  tend  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
now  occasion  the  destruction  of  female  health. 
When  young  women  are  taught  the  constructiopi 
of  their  own  bodies  and  all  the  causes  in  domes- 
tic life  that  undermine  the  constitution — when 
they  learn  the  best  and  most  economical  modes 
of  employing  time  and  money,  and  arranging 
domestic  duties — when  they  learn  rightly  to  ap- 
preciate domestic  duties,  and  to  engage  in  them 
with  the  interest  and  deligMt  that  far  less  useful 
sciences  now  call  forth,  tnl  grand  cause  of  *>>»f 
evil  wiU  be  removed. 

But  how  is  this  measure  to  be  secured?  There 
is  such  an  unconsciousness  of  the  evils  to  be 
remedied — such  ignorance  of  the  causes  that 
operate  to  undermine  the  female  constitution-^ 
such  a  prejudice  against  labor,  as  if  it  were  de- 
grading and  unlady-like— such  on  aping  of  the 
rich  by  those  of  humbler  means — such  a  univer- 
sal impression  that  intellectual  culture  is  the 
main  thin?^  in  female  education — such  a  common 
notion  that  domestic  economy  is  a  simple  matter 
that  any  woman  can  learn  bjr  instinct  as  it  were — 
that  no  prejudices  and  habits  are  more  invete- 
rate than  those  which  oppose  an  enterprise  like 
this.  , 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  Miss  Beecher  seekg 
the  advice  and  co-operation  of  those  who  hnve, 
that  comprehensiveness  of  views  wliich  enables 
them  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  case.  Her 
time,  interests  and  income,  have  for  years  been 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  in  a  state 
of  infirm  health  that  demands  frequent  joumey- 
ings,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  in  which  she 
could  accomplish  more,  than  by  presenting  tht« 
subject  and  securing  whatever  influence  and  aid 
the  wise  and  influential  may  be  able  to  confer. 

NOTICE   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  articles  on  **  Drawing  in  Schools  "  and 
"  Defects  of  Education,'^  are  unavoidably  and 
unwillingly  deferred  until  the  next  number. 


f»»4t»4*y,  hccatc  rmmpmmf'mcomim^"    Let! 
fed.   Am  tf  •«  «BMv1a«t  to  ^  cood  at   ** 


GEOGRAPHT 


g»|fc|  fihMi;^  bp  (te  <«rM  cW  free  oT  tkc  eufh,  wkkfc 
CM  be  cictrtf  *ai  4dtoilelf  4Mcnbe4«a4  liftttiooJ, 
Mif  If  CW  aM  Af  JBM*-  rkt«rial  UU«tr«tkNW  are 
fCoUtftdy  pWftMAf  ttf  ehildrtm.  Zt€rj  tklld  loves  aa- 
tawa  flirnM.    AU  a<f»e  ca  tbc  lactf  tbat  early  Ulc  ia 

Ck0#ra9fl«lf  af  pmaali^k  ibe  ttadf  aC  «a^  ca  yoatb, 
avca  to  thoM  caaaiuatiaf  Uk  priwary  departaeat  af 
•dMoUf  ta  ivkaMa  kaavtc^oT  the  tafofrapkf  aC  Ike 
varld  maf  bt  imparted,  with  frcat  iaeilitr. 

ft  Im  taliaa  for  fraatad,  tkat  every  iaitraetaramafef 
kta  acbaol  iaio  claatat,  asd  that  the  stadia*  parsaad 
are  in  like  maaaer  arraaged,  with  a  period  of  lioia  de- 
Tdtad  to  each*  Withoat  sech  i ysteo,  little  eaa  be  ei- 
peeled  by  way  of  improremcot, 

la  order  to  prodoee  soeh  arrantaDieBti  the  sante 
alaaitntary  booli  should  be  osed  by  all  the  scholars  in 
the  saaie  class,  vii :  the  aaoM  spelliaf-book,  the  sane 
gaagrapkyi  the  same  arithmatie,  KufUsh  frammari 
laadiag  books,  4e.  The  loss  of  tine  to  childrea,  aad 
aaosaqoeot  loss  of  koowledte^he  irreparable  loss  of 
their  beisf  trained  ap  withoat  order  aad  arraoferaent, 
aieataUy  and  physically,— with  all  the  oanerous  disad- 
▼aataces  a  rising  therefrom,  imperatirely  demand  that 
parents  correct  this  e? il  by  a  uniformity  of  text-books. 

The  farmer  and  the  mechanic  arrange  their  business, 
aad  systematically  pursue  it— upon  which  depends  tbeir 
saeeese.  A  contrary  course  is  the  true  index  of  their 
feUur«»  This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  teacher ; 
bat  how  eaa  he  arrange  and  systematiie  his  business 
SttceeMfoUf ,  with  laeh  embarrassnenu  in  his  way,  as 
haring  almost  at  many  different  authors  in  the  same 
elan  as  there  are  scholars  1  Let  parents  heed  the 
•have  suggtstiaQi  and  uachers  will  sec  to  it,  that  there 


U  BSt 

aia  isj 

silcatly  to  the : 
•late,  as  aU  any  be 
iacoaseakacc  to  each 
shaaU  irst  be  drawv ; 

■d  lastly,  locate  Ike 

i  time  will  perwt.    ▲  Utile  practice  ia  this 

will  eaabie  the  scholar  ta  ikiih  rapsdly,  »md 
with  a  good  decree  of  cai 


arhoaodaiT 


tea 


at  which 


iacaJealaMe.  dIstiBC&ly  iziBf  ia 
fsaiaiiaaad  lacaltties ef  the aaith. 

It  will  be  pcoitahle  la  derou 
view  of  the  study  of  the  past 
mumbn  of  scholars  any  be 
iagapeatheblack-baaffd  hefseethe 

aay  schalar  la  paiai  aat  aad  eamct  sacaanan  as  laay 
appear.    These  are  critkal  aad  pleaaiag  exercssea. 

A  few  months  of  systeaMtie  iastractka  apoa  the 
Omiiaes,  prepares  the  school  lar  the  aext  hraach  of 
iMs  stady,  DeseripCive  Gaoaraphr.  The  aebolar  bei^ 
at  haaw  aa  every  partlan  •Tthe  glebe,  ia  pcnared  ta 
pursae  it  aaderstaadiiyly,  and  whea  accomplished,  ha 
IS  enabled  to  deacrlbe  it  with  ease  ta  hiani^  aad  to 
his  aadieaee. 

Deseriptiva  gesgriphy  wiO  be  BMsahithlyiaCaieailit 
whea  aocasioaally  accompaaied  with  some  ihrniiac 
historical  eveat,  aad  the  recitations  should  he  nada 
with  the  map  of  the  countrr  deseribed,  in  view  to  wUeh 
reference  should  be  had,  lans  aasociatiag  ia  the  miadt 
place  and  matter  of  foci,  a  desideratum  ia  this  atady. 

Aa  advanced  class  may  review  the  Ontliaes  by  topica. 
Suppose  the  Map  of  Europe  to  be  reviewed.  Let  ^ 
ftfllowing  topics  be  exhi(>ited  before  the  school  hy  each 
scholars  as  may  volnateer  or  be  desigaated,  via :  lai. 
boundary— fd,  eapes,  bays,  aad  galphs— 3d,  moaataiasy 
lakes  and  rivers— 4tb,  names  of  political  divisioaa  6th, 
capitals  of  each— €tb,  vegetable  and  animal  productioaa 
— 7tb,  minerals— 6th,  outlines  of  government— 9th.  his* 
torieal  reminiseences— loth,  biography,  kc  Ac  8eho> 
lars  having  the  advantage  of  school  district  libraiT| 
(an  invahiable  treasure  if  jndlcionsly  selected.)  wfli 
astonish  the  most  sanguine  with  the  amount  oi  infer* 
nation  drawn  iberefromt  and  brought  forth  on  such 
occasions,  and  convince  tne  roost  skeptical  of  the  im- 
portaace  of  this  vast  reservoir  of  intelligence.  Miada 
thus  exercised  become  richly  stored  with  useful  know- 
ledge, well  cualifled  for  spheres  of  high  and  responsi* 
ble  stations  to  life,  shedding  a  saloury  and  moral ' 
enee  through  all  their  asaociatioas.  Soeh  sons 
danghttrt  aia  a  IUtioh's  TacAStma. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY, 

'  IN  THE -USE  OF 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MJPS  FOR  JCJDEMIES  JND  SCB00Z8 

It  willioiit  bfliiE  iblctofiTC  tbs 

e»  opsD  I  he  black-1»Kr<l,  ■rllb> 

arid  ^nld  flnl  be  tauchfhk 


More  Iban  anc-hii1('  ih«  liiae  nmally  occupied  In 
Iks  ■lad*  o(  OeognpliT,  nui  be  und  br  lbs  nie  ol 
Mllcbell'B  Seriti  of  Outline  M>n>.  Tbcie  mspi  wen 
■maamt  br  Joiepb  H  NHber,  nhneatuniianfaulanR 
ban  Sincied  panicuUilr  lo  ibe  impcDvemcDt  of  Ibit 

S'th  Freal  care  nod  correclneia  b;  !j,  Aufuaiui  Uilcb- 

■ImduaeHrvcdlT  (Dpiilir.  The  BdrantaRs  deiiied 
to  picienllog  evtrT  liuog  Ibsl  hH  loim  and  JecalilT,  to 
tha  (ntod  UiEoufh  Ibe  niediuni  of  ibc  ere  b*  dia|[nni,  1> 
nci  loDt«r  pt-oblc  mail  oil.  Atl  ibioii  [WilBiniDi  lo  the 
eartbliBTc  form  and  locnIliT.  BTlbe«e,  eoDllneiila,  and 
thefranb-diTitibDi,  monntaiai,  iilaodt,  oeesM,  teat, 
teke*.  rlTBTs,  fte  ,  ue  koowD  tnd  diittnguiabed  one  fion 
IM  btbei.  Thti  la  called  Tchoou-hi.  A  Ihoreogh 
Imovledee  of  ibe  lopafraphT  of  Ihe  aBCih  !*  oftbe  £rai 
ImtKiTtance.  Bflhii  metbodR  wholeadiool  of  ililr  or 
mora  acholara  irsT  be  jnilrueied  al  tha  aina  ifna. 
and  with  tbr  aatne  eaaa  JSi  facllllT  aa  ■  al^la  oka>  of 
lanor  Isaanomberof  icbolara.    TbeOntliBeMapaare 

'  10  be  naed  Id  all  redtailona  Id  ea«nptaf,  both 
nd  modern,  (IB  additional  four  ihaal  man  of 
qf  Europe,  aoath  of  lalllade  »>°,  ufOB  whleb 
ent  and  modem  covnlriea  are  rfpieaeated,  bai 

-ea  added  to  Iba  fnrnvr  ufivi.   wllbotil  addi. 

[«rH,)  and  le 

lecleartrllloi 


,, ji  upon  EeogTophr  a&d  btBto< 

.artTllIonraied  npen  ibea. 

The  oceans,  leai,  lakea;  the  eoaiioanla,  moiiDlauii, 
taianda,  deaerta;  Ibe  locaitona  af  Important  placaa,  of 
•ollefca,  batlle-lleld  a,  rail-toad  a,  una  I  a;' the  bangda-' 
iln  and  political  dloltlone,  ara  dIatlncilT  dellneaied 
•nd  lepreaemcd  noon  tvcniy-roar  niapa,  iDbatanilallT 
backed  with  cloth,  bonml  wUb  lapa,  and  prepared  la  be 
auapended  oUb  rloBa,  eorerlu  n  apace  of  aboiii  wic 
htredred  and  aixt)  aqoare  ftel.  Thar  an  ao  couiliueled 
a*  lo  fold  lojetber  when  not  Id  ua«,  and  enclMcd  in  ■ 

Git  folio.  Thar  may b(aatdmairr;«arB,  and  Ibaikfpt 
tHamOitparfectordm.  AkaTaeconpaalealhiavotk, 
Aw  tha  bie  of  both  leacbar  and  ^pil,  in  wbkh  Ibe  t"*- 
iraphlcaldcBnitlonaarfbileaTyel  explldilT  eibiUied, 
istclber  vilb  lh«  acleaee  of  nopaphT,  wilta  a  a«I  of 
qneillona  for  eiereiie  opoaaaeh  map.  Thlaii  a  obeaji 
ToloBW,  and  follj  inppliaa  ereiT  requltemenl  in  iba 
alndTorrapOEnphr,  jneiniBtsrr  for  tha  aMdr  of  dc- 
■crlpiiie  feoEtnpbr.  We  are  aaatalnad  br  Ibe  Iciilnto- 
■1  of  leaebna  of  the  bigbeii  dlaihKllon,  who  haTe 
tetle4  their  ntlllln  lb  atatlnr  to  Ihe  pablis  ihat  by  the 
■Id  of  tbli  "Serlea  of  OotUne  Uap*,"  a  thomntb 
knavlcdfa  of  the  tapograpbr  af  Ihf  world  may  ba  Im- 

Ktfd  to  A  elaaii  or  a  whole  achoolt  In  a  few  monlba 
r;  ^lla,  bTihalbrmeTBiDda  of  itadTi  rewa  )"■» 


iBfcbool  npon  ihe  Outline  Hapa,  then  reiiew  the  laao 
llh^beaccompanTinebTaacboCDeiuipllnieiitmilhTr 
T  which  manner  the  !iuilr  become!  aritcmaxiaad  and 


f  educaiton,  who  have  paiconliedthiaaT*- 
riellon,  manr  «f  wboM  hate  Ikfond  M 
commendalioD*  of  Ibe  work. 


S.YounB,  Secret 
inlendentof  Co» 

Sec!i,II.D.LE!' 


cademri  Prof. 
ij;  JamcaMcl 
.  MaTD,  M.  D,, 

NH-BauNawi»,  Ko*.  ««tb,  IBU. 
At  a  mcaUni  of  Iba  eommlltce  appointed  bf  tb*  8o- 

■—  -'  Teaeiera  and  Filrnda  of  Education  la  Mawi 


rd,  Thai  Uiicbell'a  Sanaa  of  batUne  Hapa  ba 

porta nt  auTlllari  in  traebint  GeolniphT. 

A.  ACRERMAN,  Sicr^.ry  ^  CoaMiltaa. 

Sayi  Profeaaoi  Anlhon  :  "Miiebell'a  Serlea  of  Om- 
llne  Haps  bare  been  uaedfoiaomc  lime  put  in  tba 
Grammar  School  of  Columbia  Calleie,  wiihthe  moat 
aralirTiDiBUcceaa.  Noachool  ahealdle  wllbsnl  then." 
Di  UatDfl  aaia;  "Wa  cordioItT  itcnouMiut  Ibam  to 
Ibe  guaidianaof  edneallos. " 

An  A|enl|  oc  lame  bookieUar  In  aacb  eoontr  of  Iba 
Suie,  win  anpplf  iboie  achoota  whlcb  by  law  orolhai- 
witasf*  fnparad  lo '-- 


HOI,BROOK'S  APPARATUS. 

FOR   BALE   B7 

Messrs.     COLLINS,     BROTHERS     &Co. 
254  PEARL  STREET,-— New-York. 

FBICE)  TEN  DOLI.Alt8. 

:e  aiid^"e 


IT,  1/imwingi  KK-i  oiraia ,--,  — ,-, 

vilh'and  foilhoniliid,  iapradutliifapacInienaofDa- 
inra  aad  ut,  fined  foi  SCIENTIFIC  EXCBANOES 
btiiiaea  aabooli  and  faniliea  in  dlffereDl  caBnlilea. 

The  rariaua  Inatcumeata  compoaing  lbs  appsratui, 
an  remarkable  for  Correctne..  and  cleameaa  of  lllua- 

lac'la  daejdedlf  pi^nklefDiaom. 
KCOitini  lllMB  dolUia.    At  ■  iIdeIc 


Cbemlilrr,naliirBlPbtlDiophr. 


id  br  Ibe  aaTlng  o 
IboFDUihandeBiec 
Theac  ioit rumen 

berollowedbyolhei  .  ...    ,. 

Ailrooomf,  ftc.    [t  baa  been  reeomroended  by  Ibe  lata 
Bvptrlntendanl  oT  New-York  Public  School. 
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i)I8TBlCT  SCHOOL  WURHAL, ' 


APPLETON^S 

COMMON   SCHOOL   LIBRARY 

SECOND  SERIES— NOW  ready. 


D.  APPLKTON  k  CO.,  tOO  Broadwif,  New-York, 
lesMctfollf  Inrite  the  attentum  of  •npennlCDdents 
andtemeliere  of  district  schools  to  their Taluable  series 
of  instructive  and  moral  worlis  for  youth  or  the  adult. 

The  unaaimous  approral  wiih  which  their  first  series] 
of  twenty-five  Tolnmes  was  received,  has  induced  them , 
to  prepare  a  second  series  of  equal  value  and  interest,  | 
twelve  volumes  of  which  are  now  ready,  slroogly. 
bonnd  in  Leatberi  at  the  low  price  of  thirty  cents  each 

Tlie  design  has  been  to  embrace  in  this  collection 
only  sneh  worlis  as  may  be  read  by  everv  member  of  a 
UmVrt  always  inenkatiog  a  good  moral,  yet  unsecta- 
rinn  in  character,  aiming  to  give  an  interest  and  a  taste 
for  reading.  Great  pains  have  been  bestowed  on 
t^  series;  and  in  particular  it  is  designed  to  form 
JTportion  of  th».  School  Libraries  throughout  the  State, 
a  popular  series  which  has  long  been  needed  Con- 
Aetinc  with  no  other  interest,  and  lending  to  encourage 
a  fondness  for  reading,  and  to  prepare  the  youthful 
mind  for  the  more  dry  details  of  science  and  general 

It  also  particularly  recommends  itself  by  its  great 
ebeapness ;  and  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  all  who  arc 
interested  in  the  eirenlation  of  good  and  cheap  books, 
will  co-operate  with  the  publishers,  and  thus  extend  the 

Hie  following  works  by  popular  American  and  Eng- 
Xah  authors,  are  comprlspo  in  the  second  scries : 

THB  ADVENTURES  OF  DANIEL  BOON,  the  Ken- 
tocky  Rifleman.  By  the  author  of  "  Lncle  Philip's 
Conversntlons. '*  «  .  .       .  ...  ^ 

THB  YOUWrJ  STUDENT,  or  Ralph  and  Victor.  By 
Madame  Guizot.  Three  volumes.  One  of  the  best 
moral  vrorks  ever  written. 

LOVE  AND  MONEY,  an  Every  Day  Tale.    By  Mary 

w'oMAN'S  WORTH,  or  Hints  to  Raise  the  Female 
Character.     A  very  valuable  work,  suitable  for  all 

*%^MIN1STER'S  FAMILY,  or  Hints  to  Make  Home 
Hannv.    By  Mrs.  Ellis. 
Tflffi  GIRL'S  3I1ANUAL,  containing  the  Principles  of 

raB* BOY'S  MANUAL,  containing  the  Principles  of 

^^^fS?FARMER'S  DAUGHTER,  a  Piclure  of  Humble 
Life     Bv  Mrs.  Cameron. 

Se  young  man  from  home,  m  a  scries  of 
XMt/tn  on  Dangers  and  Duties.    By  J.  A.  James. 


I' 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTR  iU  ap* 

lication  to  Physiology,  Commerce  andy.  aod^^*"** 
y  Professor  Liebig.  Afnic 

D.  A.  &  CO.  also  invite  the  attention  of  those  who 


have  not  already  provided  themselves, 


teirFint 


Series,  comprising  the  following  works: 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  HENRY  HUD- 
SON. By  iheanthor  of  *'  Uncle  Philip's  Converaatiens." 

TUB  ADVENTURES  OF  HERfilAN  C  TKS,  the 
Cooqneror  of  Mexico.    By  the  same. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  SMITH.    By  the  same. 

THE  DAWNING8  OF  GENIUS.    By" Anne  Pratt. 

THB  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GKEECE  AND  ITALY, 
adapted  for  children.    By  Thomas  Keightly. 

THE  POPLAR  GROVE,  or  LUtte  Harry  and  hU  Uncle 
Beiiiamin.    By  Mrs.  Copley. 

EARLY  FRIENDSHIPS.    By  Mrs.  Copley. 

THE  PEASANT  AND  THE  PBLNCE.  By  Harriet 
Martineau. 

MASTERMAN  READY,  or  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific 
Written  for  Young  People.    By  MarryaU.    Three  vols. 

THE  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  MIND,  or  Intel- 
lectual Mirror.  An  elegant  collection  of  deliijiaful 
stories  and  tales.    Many  plates. 

ALICE  FRANICLIN,  a  sequel  to  Sowing  and  Reaping. 
By  Mary  Howitt. 

WORK  AND  WAGES,  or  How  Poor  People  Live.  By 
Mary  Howitt. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS,  or  Hints  to  those  who  would 
make  Home  Happy.    By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  PINING  OUT,  or  Hints  to  those 
who  would  make  Home  Happy.  To  which  is  added  the 
Confessions  of  »  Maniac.    By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

SOMERVILLE  HALL,  or  HinU  to  those  who  would 
make  Horn*!  Happy.  To  whichis  added  the  Rising  Tide. 
By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

THE  TWIN  SISTERS,  a  tale.    By  ^Irs.  Sandham. 

LITTLE  COIN,  MUCH  CAREf  or  How  Poor  People 
Live.    By  Mary  Howitt. 

HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER,  or  the  Boyhood  of  Pbellx 
Law.    By  Mary  Howitt. 

STRIVE  AND  THRIVE,  a  tale.    By  Mary  Howitt. 

SOWING  AND  REAPING,  or  What  wiU  Come  of  itt 
By  Mary  Howiu. 

WHO  SHALL  BE  GREATEST,  a  tale.  By  Blary 
Howitt. 

WHICH  IS  THE  WISER!  or  People  Abroad.  By 
Mary  Howitt. 

TIRBD  OF  HOUSBKBEPJNG.    By  S.  T.  Arthur. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.  also  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  School 
Committees  to  the  following  highly  interesting  and  intrinsically  valuable  works: 


'  1 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NAVY; 


Comprising  a  general  Histor^r  or  the  American  Marine,  and  particular  accounts  of  all  the  most  celebrated  Naval 
Battles,  trom  the  Dcclarauon  of  Independence  to  the  present  tune,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By 
John  Froft,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  High  School  of  Pmladeli^ia.  With  an  Adpendiz,  containlnc 
Naval  Songs,  Anecdotes,  &c.  Embellished  with  numerous  original  engravings  and  portraits  of  distinguished 
Naval  Commanders.    Complete  in  one  handsome  volume,  bound  in  leather.    Price  #1. 

GUIZOT'S  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

General  History  of  Civilization  In  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  FMnch  Revolution.  Tmnt- 
laied  from  the  French  of  M.  Guizot,  Professor  of  History  to  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  of  Paris,  and  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Third  American  edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  (adapted  for  the  use  of  Colleges  maA 
High  Schools,)  by  C  8.  Henry,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  Nevr- 
York.    OiMB  handsomely  printed  volume,  13  mo.,  bound  in  leather,    fi. 

Q;^  Orders  for  the  above  received  and  supplied  by   every  booksdler 
tluroughout  the  States. 


OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEWTORK. 
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VALUABLE  AND  APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


PRATT,  WOODFORD,  &  CO., 

NEW-YORK, 

And  for  sale  by  Booksellers  generally. 


OLNEY'S  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  MODERN  GEO- 
OKAPHYi  or  a  View  of  the  Present  Stale  of  the 
World,  ftimpUied  aod  adapted  to  th^  capacity  of 
youth.  Embellished  with  numerous  engraviDgf  of 
manners,  customs,  Sec.  Kevised  edition,  accompanied 
by  an  eatirely  new  an(|  ^leyaBt  Atlaa. 

Alihoogli  avert©  to  the  practice  of  alteriog  Behool 
books,  and  tfiercby  creatinis  confusion  in  classes,  tne 
author  of  this  work  has  been  induced  by  the  possession 
of  recent}  full  and  authentic  materials,  containing  more 
definite  and  correct  infornnation  than  could  before  be 
obtained,  to  revise  the  Qeogiapby  according  to  the 
present  state  of  the  science.  ' 

Tbe  plan  of  the  book  has  not  been  chmged,  the  author 
never  having  had  any  intimation  that  change  was  de- 
sirable. Teachers  therefore  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  nsiof  it,  will  still  find  it  familiar.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Atlas  will  be  fonnd  superior  to  any  other. 
It  is  engraved  in  the  best  style,  and  all  tbe  endeavors 
which  eiperience  and  care  conid  exert,  have  been  used 
to  make  it  accurate  and  clear.  The  object  being  to 
teach  geograi^y  to  young  persons,  care  has  been  used 
to  exhibit  the  various  portions  of  the  world  in  the 
.  plainest  mnnner,  and  so  as  to  lead  the  pupil  on  with 
&«  few  obstructions  as  possible.  Tbe  Atlas .  contains 
tome  new  features,  among  which  are  a  more  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  United  States,  and  a  set  of  charac- 
ters indicating  Government,  Keligion,  State  of  Sociery, 
&c.y  differing  somewhat  from  the  charts  heretofore 
used.  It  is  impossible  to  devise  any  emblems  absolutely 
significant  which  can  be  used  on  so  small  a  scale:  but 
those  employed  will  be  easily  remembered,  and  will  fix 
tb«  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed.  The  sale  of  nearly 
a  million  copies  of  Olney's  Geography  and  Atlas,  in  the 
lace  of  tbe  most  strenuous  cornpetltion,  mM  be  said  to 
have  established  its  reputation  asa  work  of^real  merit. 
If  the  publishers  can  rely  upon  the  perfectly  cre- 
dible testimony  which  they  receive,  it  has  no  equal  in 
the  cdUMi'Voom,  and  the  practice  of  exchanging  new 
copies  of  other  works  for  old  copies  of  this,  has  enabled 
many  teachers  to  establish  the  fact.  It  now  comes 
before  the  public  with  new  claims  upon  its  favor,  and 
all  persons  interested  in  education  are  invited  to  ex- 
amine  it. 

OLNBY'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOGRAPHY  is  a 
neat,  cheap  and  perspicuous  work,  for  those  who  wish 
a  smaller  book  on  the  subject. 

OLNBY'S    NATIONAL    PRECEPTOR,  a   poptlar 
reading  book  for  the  middle  classes  in  schools. 

COMSTOCK'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  schools 
and  academies.  In  addition  to  the  general  testimony 
|n  favor  of  this  work,  the  publishers  can  state  that 
^he  plan  and  style  are  so  highly  approved  in  foreign 


coAntnes,  that  it  has  been  republished  in  Edinh«rgh. 
?.?  t-  translated  for  tbe  use  of  the  schools  in  Prussia. 
HIgber  proof  of  Its  merits  could  not  well  be  given.  New 
discoveries  are  occasion.illy  added  to  it,  without  dit- 
lurbing  the  body  of  the  work.  The  other  books  of  Da. 
CoMSTocx's  SxBixa  are  probably  well  known  to  teach* 

ifmiENTS  OF  CHEBnSTRY,  iflcloding  recent  dis- 
coveries. 

OUTLINES  OP  PHYSIOLOGY,  both  Comparative 
and  Human,  a  work  of  immense  importance  to  the 
young. 

THE  YOUNG  BOTANIST,  being  a  trektise  on  the 
science,  prepared  for  tbe  use  ef  persons  just  com- 
mencing the  study  of  plants. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTAITr, 
including  a  Treatise  on  Vegetable  Physiology. 

OUTLINES  OP  GEOLOGY,  intended  as  a  po|ralar 
treatise  on  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  science. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINERALOGY,  illustra. 
ted  by  nearly  two  hundred  wood  cuts. 

BULLIONS'  SERIES  OP  GRAMMARS-ENGLISH. 
LATIN  AND  GREEK.  These  books  have  met  with 
a  degree  of  favor  truly  remarkable;  spontaneous  recom- 
mendations have  been  received  from  a  large  number  of 
the  best  scholars  and  mo»t  celebrated  teachers  in  tbe 
country.  A  small  volume  of  Practical  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish Grammar  and  Composition  has  been  added  to  the 
series,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purposes. 

The  same  author  is  preparing  a  LATIN  READBR. 

COOPER'S  VIRGU.,  with  English  Notel.  In  very 
general  use. 

THE  PICTORIAL  SPELLING-BOOK.  By  R.  Bent- 
\ej.  Containing  more  than  160  beaotiAiI  cuts,  well 
printed  on  fine  paper.  Those  who  regard  it  important 
that  the  first  book  should  be  pleasing  to  children,  will 
find  this  suited  to  their  purpose;  and  it  is  not  only 
attractive  but  excellent  for  teaching.  In  proportion  to 
its  cost,  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  school  books  pub- 
lished ^ 

THE  FAMILY  AND  SCHOOL  DTCTIONARY.  By 
Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  and  Rev.  H.  Hooker.  This  booK 
does  not  contain  tbe  names  of  common  objects,  as  chair 
or  book,  neither  does  it  contain  words  which  young 
persons  have  no  occasion  to  use,  but  iu  object  is  to 
train  pupils  to  the  habit  of  giving  a  definate  meaniuf 
to  everv  word.  It  fuHy  sustains  the  reputation  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  as  all  will  find  who  test  its  merita. 

ROBINSON'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  usedte  0m 
Rutgers'  Female  Institute  and  many  other  semiieriee 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  publishers,  that  in  pouit  ef 
executioii.  durability  and  price,  the  above  bqoks  ihi 
I  compare  favorably  with  any  others. 


VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

FVBLKHEBD  BT 


JOB  AT  PAIMfi,  Hartford,  Coim. 

jSndfor  iale  by  book  tellers  generally. 


SMITHS  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  iUnstnted  by 
numerous  cuts. 

Theqaestlonsand  answers  are  adapted  to  the  object 
lo  view,  and  calculated  to  impart  instruction  in  a  picas 
teg  and  interesting  manner.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
la^e  and  valuable  Atlas.  Many  of  the  maps  have  been 
recently  redrawn  and  newly  engraved,  and  all  arranged 
from  the  latest  and  best  autboriMes.  A  system  of  em- 
bleflM  and  abbreviations  is  adoptedtthrougbout  the  whole 
showing  the  Govemmeiit,  Religion.  State  of  Society, 
Population,  Navigation,  Ac,  of  the  more  important 
countries  at  a  single  glance.    Though  the  Atlas  u  much 


enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  the  price  remaina  tbe 
same  as  heretofore.  ,_ 

SMITH'S  PRACTICAL  Al^  MENTAL  ARITHMB- 
TIC,  i8mo,  in  which  mental  arithmetic  is  combined 
with  the  use  of  the  slate,  being  a  complete  system  for 
allpractical  purposes. 

REY  to  the  above,  designed  for  teachers  only. 

SMITH'S  NEW  ARITHMETIC,  i9mo,  in  three  parte. 
Part  first,  a  mental  course  for  every  class  of  leamera. 
Part  second,  consisting  both  in  theorv  and  practiee. 
Part  third  treats  of  the  more  advanced  studies  in  ma- 
thematics.   Illustrated  by  diagrams  and  cubical  bleekf. 

Key  to  the  samej  designed  for  teiehert  ealy. 
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PIST^GT  SCHOOL  JOXTEHAL, 

■  '.   T 


M.  A.  ROOT'S 

PHILOSOPHICAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 


OF 


PENMANSHIP. 

A    SYSTEM  OF    XII    BOOKS    IN    III.    PARTS. 

PUBLISHED   BT 

SI  South- Seventh-Street,  Philadelphia. 


Tht  objeet  of  this  tyttem  is  to  ftmiili  to  eoamon  or 
^criet  school  tosehcrs}  the  means  of  soeompUshiac 
all  with  their  paplls  in  the  art  that  the  best  wrlllag- 
masters  can.    * 

This,  it  is  believed,  wiirbe  fallr  realized  on  trial, 
•ad  at  a  less  cont  for  books  than  lor  the  use  of  blank 
writlnr  books.  It  has  been  ascertained,  br  careftil  ana* 
Ifsis,  uat  Root's  Writing  Books  average  four  times  as 
moch  writing  for  the  pnpil,  as  the  same  number  of 
binnk  books ;  and  as  the  cost  for  each  nomber  is  but  a 
trifle  more  than  for  blank  books,  they  most  be  much 
the  cheapest,  at  least  by  more  than  one«balf.  Besides, 
there  is  a  great  sating  of  time  to  the  teacher,  the  copies 
being  all  set  in  a  lac>simile  of  the  beautiful  hand  of  the 
author. 

PLAN  AND  USE  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  arrangement  is  such  as  to  enable  teachers  who 
use  them,  to  suoerintend  and  rapidly  adyance  very 
large  classes,  with  comparatirely  little  labor.  Every 
exercise  to  be  practioed{  and  letter  to  be  imitated,  is  fully 
and  clearly  explained,  m  bold  type,  upon  the  same  page 
with  the  lesson.  This  and  the  ready-set  copies,  with  cuts 
illustrating  and  exhibiting  both  the  correct  and  false 
positions  of  the  hand  and  pen,  enables  any  one  of  com- 
mon capacity  who  will  read,  think  and  exercise  his 
own  judgment,  not  only  to  teach  himself,  but  become, 
by  the  aid  of  these  books,  a  thorough  and  successful 
teacher  of  practical  writing.  The  whole  plaa  is  pleas- 
ing, interesting  and  effectoal,  entirely  new  and  original 
with  the  author.  I 


THE  PRIMARY  PART 

Is  for  beginners,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  yo«th* 
ihl  capacities.  The  lessons  are  so  arranged  that  ahorti 
long  and  capital  letters  are  classed  and  practiced  first* 
according  to  similarity  of  formation,  then  alphabetical. 
If  in  single  letters  and  words,  so  as  to  fix  tn^  form  o' 
each  letter  in  the  pupil's  min^.  Each  lesson  ualtema* 
ted  with  exercises,  to  give  facility  of  action  toltoe  mns 
oles,  and  establlsn  the  correct  manner  of  holding  the 
hand  and  pen. 

THE  INTERMBDUTE  PART, 

Though  a  proper  successor  to  the  Primary  f  may  be  used 
as  it  commencement  br  pupils  somewhal  advanced,  or 
self  instructors.  It  will  produce  a  practical  busiiiesa 
style.  It  comprises  as  exercises,  single  small  letters, 
entire  words,  capital  letters,  alphabetical  sentences, 
and  a  series  of  bold  exercises  for  acquiring  great  firee- 
dem  and  command  of  the  hand. 

THE  FINAL  PART 

Contains  off  hand  or  whole  arm  exercises,  capital  letters 
select  sentences  of  one  and  two  lines  each,  and  business 
transactions,  such  as  notes,  orders,  drafts,  reeeipts, 
dx.,  and  the  ornamental  branches  of  the  art,  compri- 
sing Round-Hand,  German  Text,  Old  English,  «e. 
Each  part,  although  gradually  progressive,  and  mign- 
ed  to  be  used  in  regular  succession,  is  so  planrned  as 
to  make  a  complete  series  of  itseir,  and  mav  be  used  < 
independently  of  the  others.  The  whole  fermuig  one  of 
the  most  complete,  philosophical,  practical  and  econo- 
mical systems  ever  before  published. 


1  ■ 


GLOBES  AND  MAPS. 

The  subscribers  are  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  for  **  MI 
ELL'S  OUTLINE  M APS, ''now  so  favorably  Icnown;  also  GLOBES,  of  10, 
12,  and  13  inches  diameter,  finished  in  a  perfect  style,  as  it  regards  both  fine- 
ness and  accuracy. 

'  By  a  recent  arrangement  with  the  manufacturers,  the  subscribers  are  enabled 
to  sell  the  above  at  considerably  reduced  prices,  and  the  Globes  are  carefully 
boxed  for  transportation. 

Also,  TANNER  AND  MITCHELL'S  large  and  complete  Maps  of  the 
World—Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  South  America,  and  the  United 
States.    Also,  a  new  and  beuatiful  Map,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  State  of 

ROE  LOCKWOOD  &  SON. 
School  Book  Depository,  411  Broadway,  New-TorV. 
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Vol.  V. 


ALBANY,  JUNE,  1844. 


No.  3. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  STATE  CONVENTION. 


Thc  State  Convention  of  County  Superintend- 
ents convened  in  Rochester,  at  the  Washington- 
street  Church,  at  10  o'clock,  on  Tuesday,  May 
Ulh. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  The- 
«DoAK  F.  King,  Esq.,  President  of  the  last  con- 
vection; and  was,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom,  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 
it a&ds,  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 

The  roll  of  Snperlatendents  was  called  by  Ed- 
ward 8.  Shumway,  of  Essex,  Secretary  to  the 
last  convention.  Forty-nine  counties  were  rep- 
resented. 

Samuel  S.  Randall,  GenH  Deputy. 


Rensselaer,  P.  H.Thomas, 

Richmond,  H.  B.  Cropscy, 

Saratoga,  Seabury  Allen^ 

Schenectady y  Alex.  Fonda, 


Physician. 
Farmer. 


« 


Seneca, 

Steuben, 

Suffolk, 

Stalivan, 

Tioga, 

Tompkins, 

UUtcr, 

Warren, 


Chas.  Sentell, 
Ralph  K.  Finch, 
S.  A.  Smith. 
J.  D.  Watkins, 
EUjah  Powejl, 
^mith  Robertson, 
Gilbert  Dubois, 
Lemon  Thompson, 


Washington,     Albert  Wright, 


Wayne, 

Wyoming, 

Yates, 

Buffalo, 

Rochester, 


Law. 

Prinler. 

Law. 

Physician. 

PhysicMWD. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Student. 

Physician. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 


Mbany, 
MUgany 


Francis  D wight, 
Ralph  H.  Spencer, 
J.J.  Rockafeller, 
Broome,  J.  Taylor  Brodt, 

Cattaraugus,  J.  H.  Wright, 
E.  A  Rice, 


it 


Cayuga, 

Chautauqif 

Chemung, 

Chinan^Of 

Columbia, 

Dutcheu, 


Legal. 

Farmer. 

Legal. 

Printer. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Farmer  J 

Teacher 


(I 


Erie, 

Essex, 

Fulton, 

i^enesee, 

<rreene, 

Herkimer, 

Jefferson, 


n 


J^ngs, 

Levris, 

Livingston, 

Madison, 

Monroe, 


E.  G.  Storkes, 

Worthy  Putnam, 

Nathan  Tidd, 

David  R.  Randall, 

David  G.  Woodin, 

Levi  M.  Arnold, 

H.  H.  Ingraham, 

Enoch  S.  Ely, 

Ew'd  8.  Shumway, 

Plavcl  B.  Sprague, 

David  Nay, 

John  Olney, 

James  Henry,  Jr., 

Porter  Montgomery,  Law. 

Lysander  H.  Brown,  Law. 


Samuel  Cole, 

Alden  S.  Stevens, 

Thales  Lindsley, 

E.  S.  Hawlcy,  Law. 

I.  F.  Mack. 
Mesfers.  Theodore  F.  Kin^  of  Kings.  E.  R. 
Reynolds  of  Orleans,  H.  C.  Wheeler  ot  Yates, 
J.  S.  Denman  of  Tompkins,  Ex-county  SuperiA- 
tcadents,  were  also  in  attendance  at  the  Cos- 
vention. 

Town  Superintendents  were  present  tnm  the 
following  counties: 

jSUegany — C.  D.  Robinson. 

Cattaraugus — Hecior  L^ger. 

Cayuga — £.   W\  Bateman,  Allen  Benton, 


Merchant.     A.  S.  Cady. 
Teacher.  r-A— »- 


Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Law. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Law. 

Law. 


S.  E.  Johnson, 
Sidney  Sylvester, 
Ira  Patchin, 
Marsena  Temple, 
H.  E.  Rochester, 
John  T.  Brown, 
Montgomery,    F.  P.  Moulton, 


(( 


Atagora, 
Onetda, 


i( 


Onondaga, 

(( 

Ontario, 
Orleans, 
O^ego, 
Ottego, 


Samuel  J.  Mills, 
Wm.  S.  Wetmore, 
Julius  C.  Thorn, 
Orson  Barnes, 
E.  W.  Curtiss, 
A.  T.  Hopkins, 
J.  C.  Wilsea, 
Otis  W.  RandaU, 
L.  R.  Palmer, 


Law, 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Law. 

Law. 


Legal. 
Law. 
Merchant. 
Fanner. 

Teacher. 

Physicktt. 
Law. 


Chenango — M.  G.  McKoon. 

Erie — I.  B.  Pride,  Erasmus  Briggs. 

Geneice — Branon  Young. 

Livingston — Wm.  J.  Hamilton. 

Monroe — Joslyn  Hutchinson. 

Niagara — Jonathan  Bell. 

Oneida — Benjamin  Allen. 

Onondaga — H.  D.  Adams,  WUliam  Barnes, 
Harry  Sears,  De  Witt  C.  Greenfield.  F.  Cooper. 

Orleans — Ezra  N.  Hills,  Wm.  Penaimnn 

Senece^-^ilihert  M.  Cole. 

rom;>itiiw— Philo  S.  Ely. 

Wyoming — W.  Riley  Smith. 

Yaics^H.  C.  Wheeler,  W.  C.  Parsons  and 
J.  B.  Long. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  since  the  last  ood- 
vention  he  had  cease4  to  be  a  member  of  the 
body,  and  that  the  first  business  in  order  would 
be  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  one  from 
each  senate  district,  to  recommend  proper  ofiioers 
for  the  convention. 

Mr.  Fonda,  of  Schenectady  offered  a  resohi- 
tion  to  that  effect. 

The  Chair  named  the  followint^  gentlemen: — 
Messrs.  Johnson  of  Kings;  Smith,  of  Suffolk; 
Dwight,  of' Albany;  Allen,  of  Saratoga;  Ran- 
dall, of  Ocwe^o;  Patchin,  oi  Livingston;  Hop- 
kins, of  Ontano;  and  Stevens,  of  Wyoming. 
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While  the  committee  were  absent,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, of  Albany,  Deputy  State  Superiotendent, 
stated  that  on  account  of  other  pressing  dnties, 
the  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  State  Superintendent, 
would  be  unable  to  attend  the  convention. 

Mr.  R.  also  read  the  following  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massacbu* 
settft  Board  of  Education,  expressing  his  regrets 
at  his  inability  to  attend  the  conyentioa. 

To  the  Hon.  Samckl  Youko, 

SuprrintenUeot  of  Cooifnon  Schools, 

for  ihc  Stale  of  New-York : 

Mt  PEAR  SIR — I  thank  you  heartily  for  your 
kind  limitation  to  be  present  at  the  Rochester 
Convention  of  County  Superintendents  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  on  the  14th  inst.  By  what  I  learn 
from  yarious  sources,  I  believe  the  meeting  will 
be  worthy  of  the  cause.  Either  personally,  or 
by  reading  their  reports,  I  leel  acquainted  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  gentlemen  who  will 
oompose  that  meeting;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  a  body  of  men  at  once  so  nume- 
rous, inteiligent  and  influcntihl,  has  never  be- 
fore assembled  to  consider  the  interests  of  popu- 
lar education. 

Shortly  after  your  message,  I  had  the  honor 
of  receiving  Irom  Mr.  Hulburd,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  your  assembly  on  colleges,  acade- 
mies and  common  schools,  the  votes  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  several  railroad  companies  between 
Albany  and  Rochester,  tendering  a  free  passage 
over  their  respective  roads  to  myself  and  other 
friends  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  invited  to 
be  present  on  that  occasion.  Such  a  compliment 
paid  to  the  cause  of  education,  in  the  person  of 
Its  friends,  and  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  mana- 
gers of  moneyed  corporations,  is  a  fact  as  hono- 
rable to  them  as  it  is  new  in  the  history  of  com- 
mon schools.  It  surely  proves  a  great  advance 
in  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  popular  in- 
struction. Five  years  ago,  I  believe  that  any 
man,  in  any  part  of  our  country,  who  should 
have  conceived  such  an  idea,  when  no  more  po- 
pnfaur  cause  than  that  of  our  common  schools  was 
the  object,  would  have  been  supposed  to  possess 
a  most  enterprising  imagination;  and  any  one 
who  should  actually  have  ventured  to  make  such 
a  request  of  a  moneyed  institution,  would  have 
earned  that  appellatPon  which  Black  Hawk,  the 
Indian  chief,  gave  to  the  man  Whom  he  saw  as- 
cend in  a  balloon — a  Great  Brave. 

I  rejoice  at  your  proposed  meeting,  and  at  the 
many  auguries  of  gooil  atten  ling  it.  It  will  act 
beoedficially  in  different  directions.  It  will  bring 
many  experiences  and  suggestions  together  IVom 
all  quarters  of  the  compass,  will  throw  them  into 
a  common  stock,  and  then,  such  are  the  infinite- 
ly reproductive  powers  of  truth,  that  i|is  no  pa- 
radox to  say^  each  man  will  carry  away  the 
whole.  It  will  shed  light  and  warmth  upon  the 
schools  in  all  parts  of  vour  state.  These,  there 
ia  no  danger  of  stimufatiif^  too  much,  for  they 
are  plants  of  such  innate  vigor,  that  they  need  no 
winter  for  repose; — although  they  can  live  even 
in  frozen  latitudes,  yet  they  can  bear  a  climate 
where  spring  and  summef  reign  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  such  a  temperature  there  will  be  a 
perpetual  succession  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
Your  convention  will  also  act  upon  men  w^o 
hold  influential  and  responsible  stations  in  soci- 
ety.  This  e!aM  of  men  mi^ht  disregard  the  moat 
vorlby  iadlvidoala  labormf  in  obtcvrity  and 


alone;  but  such  a  grand  public  movement  aa- 
your  convention,  will  arrest  their  attention,  and 
make  itself  felt  by  its  publicity  if  not  by  its  me- 
rits. In  our  country  and  with  our  institutions^ 
this  view  of  the  subject  deserves  great  consider- 
a  tion .  W  i  th  a  fe w  most  honorable  exceptions— 
and  in  no  state  more  than  in  yours — our  public 
men  have  been  indiflcrenU  to  public  schools. 
Those  to  whose  hands  the  welfare  of  society  baa 
been  entrusted ,  have  been  regardless  of  that 
which  is  the  very  bnsis  of  the  welfare  of  society. 
It  has  been  fashionable  for  governors,  in  their 
inaugural  addresses,  to  pay  verbal  complimeL# 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education;  butthisenip- 
ty  homage  has  rardy  been  followed  by  any  effi- 
cient deeds.  One%nnual  eulogy  from  each  go- 
vernor of  a  state  gives  the  schools  twenty-six 
eulogies  a  year;  while  these  schools  have  been 
fortunate  if  they  enjoyed  even  one  or  two  real 
acts  of  friendship.  Le^slators  too,  who  have 
studied  constitutional  history,  and  have  master- 
ed the  science  of  jurisprudence,  frequently  know 
notbingof  the  condition  of  the  public  schools. 
Ought  tbese  things  any  longer  to  be  so?  In  a 
despotism,  the  man  who  understands  diplomacy^ 
commerce,  jurisprudence,  national  and  interna* 
tiooal  law,  may  be  called  a  statesman.  He  has 
what  the  institutions  of  his  country  require. 
But,  in  a  republic,  is  any  man  worthy  to  becall- 
ed  a  statesman,  who  does  not  understand,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these  subjects,  the  foundations  npoa 
which  the  republic  rests?  Should  any  man  be 
allowed  to  perform  either  legislative  or  execn* 
live  functions,  who  is  not  disposed  to  watch  over|. 
and  has  not  the  ability  to  strengthen  and  fortify* 
the  citadel  where  all  the  treasures  of  the  com- 
munity are  gathered?  Is  there  not  occasion^ 
throughout  our  whole  country,  and  is  it  not  time 
for  every  good  citizen  to  promulgate  and  defend 
the  doctrine,  that  no  man  is  qualified  to  fill  any 
oflice  or  station  which  has  an^  direct  influence 
or  tearing  upon  the  popular  will,  who  ii  not  b^ 
his  acts  or  his  character,  pledged  to  extend  and 
increase  the  blessings  of  public  schools? 

Your  state,  I  understand,  has  now  established 
a  normal  school.  What  renders  this  step  of" 
greater  significancy,  is  that  it  was  taken  after  a. 
full  an  I  fair  trial  of  the  experiment  of  preparing 
teachers,  in  special  departments  of  your  acade- 
mies, and  after  that  experiment  was  suppoeed' 
to  have  failed.  I  claim  none  of  the  honors  of  a 
prophet,  but  yon  may  recollect  that  I  predicted 
this  result  five  years  ago — not  however  from  any 
deficiency  in  the  academies  themselves,  for  I  be- 
lieve they  Imve  generally  bad  as  able  men  and 
good  teacliers  as  the  academies  of  any  other 
state — ^but  from  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
objects.  Education,  even  in  its  pre^nt  immature 
state,  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  require  a  divi- 
sion  of  labor.  It  is  impracticable  to  fit  men  for 
all  departments  in  the  same  school. 

After  all  my  reflection  and  observation  on  thia 
subject,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that 
normal  schools  are  the  only  means  for  raising 
our  common  schools  to  the  requisite  standard. . 
We  may  have  every  thing  else  we  can  desire— 
school-bouses,  funds,  libraries,  apparatus — ^yet 
%ve  never  shall  have  schools  adapted  to  the  wanta 
of  a  republican  government  without  prepared 
teachers,  any  more  than  we  can  have  judget 
without  the  stndy  of  law,  or  physicians  witheot  m 
koewMgc  of  aaatottyiphysiology  andpatbeiogf . 
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But  sir,  I  have  auffered  my^el^to  be  led  away 
Irom  the  main  objects  of  this  letter.  That  obi 
ject  was  to  express  my  deep  regret  that  I  shall 

.  ^  unable  to  be  with  voa  at  the  cnsuiog  conven- 
tioB.  I  have  seldom  had  a  greater  struggle  to 
•object  iaclination  to  a  sense  of  duty.    But  on 

.   account  of  my  absence  during  the  last  season, 

official  labors  have  accumulated  upon  me;  and 

I  find  that  a  ten  days*  absence  will  deprive  me 

of  time  indispensable  for,  other  engagements.    I 

-should  have  not  only  pleasure  but  profit  from 

•  meeting  with  you.  As  laborers  in  the  field  of 
education  we  n^d  encouragement  and  support, 
and  as  we  receive  but  scanty  portions  of  these 
from  the  community  at  large, ^^e  can  only  derive 
tbem  from  each  other.  The'  general  wants  *of 
the  cause  show  'us  how  much  work  is  yet  to  be 
done.  I  look  upon  what  has  been  done  as  the 
measure  of  what  may  be  done^  and  I  derive 

'   therefrom    not    discopra^emenl,    but  stimulus. 

•  "The  coldness  of  the  public  mind  is  to  becompen- 

iated  by  our  zeal.    The  cause  of  popular  educa- 
*t|ion  has  indestrtictible  merits.  Let  us  not  expend 

'  omr  strength  in  repining  or  complaining  at  the  in- 
difference to  it  of  those  who  really  have  the  great- 
^ast  interest  in  it;  but  let  us  rather  consider  it  a  fa- 
Yof  that  we  are  allowed  to  labor  for  it,  even  un. 
4er  present  difficulties  and  discouragements.  Se- 
aaea  says  that  those  men  whom  &od  appoints 
-for  unrequited  toil  and  self-sacrifice,  ought  to  be 
Ihankfhl  for  the  station  and  consider  it  as  a  post 
of  honor,  because  the  Almighty  would  not  choose 
agents  to  perform  a  work  of  difficulty^  unless  he 

'  had  confidence  in  their  qualifications.  On  this 
principle,*  I  know  of  no  men  in  our  times  who 
have  greater  proofs  of  the  divine  favor^  than 
.  those  wh6  are  called  in  a  public  capacity,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  popular  education  through 
the  instrumentality  of  commVm  schools. 

Very  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 
HORACE  MANN. 

Letters  of  a  similar  import  were  read,  from 
-other  distinguished  friends  of  education. 

The  committee  on  noimnations  reported  the 
following  gentlemen  as  ofiicers  : — 

Presideat^H.  E. -ROCHESTER,  of  Mom-oe. 

.  1  St  Vice- President — S.  S.  Randall,  of  Albany. 

2d  Vice-Presidentr— H.  B.  Cropset,  of  Rich- 

mond. 

Secratanes — ^Ira  Patchm.  of  Livingston,  and 

,    WmiS.  Wetmore,  of  Oneida. 

Mr.  Rochester,  upon  taking  the  chair,  made  a 
V  tmlef  address  npon  the  objects  and  duties lof  the 
convention.    He  regretted  that  they  wero  de- 
yrivod  of  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  many  of 
4he  moro  distinguished  friends  of  Education, 
many  of  whom  were  veterans  in  the  cause.    He 
refenred  particularly  to  the  absence  of  the  vene- 
.  jable  James  Wadsworth,  whom  they  had  all  ex- 
pected to  meet  on  this  occasion.    Bat  ill  health, 
and  the  infirmities  of  age  bad  compelled  him  to 
remain  at  home.    Col.  Young,  our  honored  su» 
-perintendent,  is  also  unable  to  be  present,  to 
guide  us  with  his  counsels  and  rouse  us  by  his 
,  appeals.    Mr.  R.  adverted  to  various  other  to- 
jiics  connected  with  the  cause  oi  education. 

Mr.  Randall  moved  the  appointment  of  the 
•mtnal  business  committee. 

The  ehafir  named  the  following  gentlemen  : — 
Memn,  Thomas,  O.  W.  Randall,  Wright,  Fon- 
. .  N^,  Finch  and  Palmer. 

Tiw.  hnjiami  committee  then  rtportsd  tlie  (il- 


lowing  rules  and  orders  of  the  convention,  which 
were  taken  up  by  sections  and  acted  npon. 

The  business  committee  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  order  of  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, viz.  : 

I.  The  session  of  each  day  shall  be  opened 
with  prayer. 

II.  The  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  fhe 
president,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  con- 
vention. 

III.  All  resolutions,  amendments  and  orders 
shall  be  submitted  in  'MTiting. 

lY.  The  business  committee  shall  report  all 
business  to  the  convention  ;  but  aAer  the  accept- 
ance of  tbeir  report,  any  member  may  present 
any  resolution  for  the  action  of  the  convention* 

v.  AH  resolutions  shall  be  submitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  President,  and  at  his  discretion  siib- 
mittcd  either  to  the  business  committee,  or  laid 
directly  before  the  convention,  unless  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  a  resolution  of  the  convention. 

YI.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  at  any  one  time,  or  more  than  twice  on 
the  same  subject,  without  unanimous  consent. 

YII.  AU  ex-state  and  county  superintend- 
ents, acting  towi^  superintendents,  and  delegates 
from  county  associations,  shall  be  considered 
honorary  members  of  this  eonventioa. 

YIII.  The  morning  session  shall  commeceat 
9  o'clock  and  close  at  half-past  12  M..  and  the 
afternoon  session  commence  at  2  o'clock. 

IX.  Committees  of  three  shall  be  appointed 
on  the  Allowing  topics,  viz. :  1.  School  District 
Libraries.  2.  Upon  the  reorganisation  of  school 
districts.  3.  Methods  of  teaching.  4.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  vocal  nmsic  into  our  common 
schools.  6.  Text- books.  G.  Normal  Schools.  7. 
School  celebrations  and  conventions.  8.  Teach- 
ers'drills.  9.  Moral  instruction.  10.  Discipline 
and  government  of  schools,  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  town  superintendents ;  to  consist  of 
all  town  superintendents  present  11.  Oral  in^ 
struct!  on. 

The  fourth  section,  referring  all  resolutions 
to  the  business  committee,  elicited  a  brief  discus- 
sion, in  which  several  gentlemen  participated. 
It  was  finally  amended  satisfactorily. 

The  seventh  section,  inviting  ex-county  su- 
perintendents, town  enpeiintendents  and  county 
delegates,  to  sit  as  honorary  mstaibers,  called 
forth  a  debate  which  lasted  some*  time.  Some 
were  in  favor  of  admitting  them  as  active  mem- 
bers, and  giving  them  a  right  to  vote.  These 
contended  that  the  cail  embraced  all  saeh  per- 
sons. After  various  amendments*  and  substi- 
tutes had  been  offered,  the  reeolution  was  so 
amended  as  to  entitle  *'«J2  tkefrieruU  oftdmta- 
tian"  to  a  seat  in  the  convention,  not  as  mttiv€ 
but  as  honoruty  members. 

AFTSaifOOK  TERM. 

The  President  announced  the  standing  com- 
mittees as  follows : 

School  Distritt  Libraries— Messrs.  D wight, 
Powell  and  Dubois. 

Union  Schools — Messrs.  Ely,  Brodtand  John- 
son. 

Free  Sehools^Messrs.  Mai^,  Hawley  and 
Johnana.      • 

Sdiool  District  Organkation->Mes8r8.  Tidd, 
H.  Wright,  and  D.  R.  Randall. 

Methodaof  Teaching-^.  W.  RluidaU,  Palmer 
and  Arnold. 
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Tocal  Mvsic — Messrs.  Skumway,  Ingraham 
and  Olnej. 

Text  Books — Messrs.  King,  Fonda,  Smith,  A. 
Wright,  Wclmore,  Robertson,  Cole  and  Brown. 
Normal  Schools — ^Messrs.  S.  S.  Randall, 
Sprague  and  Storkes. 

School  Celebmlions  and  Conventions — Messrs. 
Temple,  Monl^on  and  Montgomery. 

Teachers'  Institutes — Messrs.  Stevens,  Wat- 
kins  and  Wilsca. 

Moral  lastTHCtion — ^Woodin,  Nay  and  Sylves- 
ter. 

Oral  Instruction — Finch,  Allen  and  Hopkins. 

Discipline — Henry,  Allen  and  Curtiss. 

Ikities  of  Town  Superintendents — All  such 
officers  present — Rev.  Mr.  McKoon,  chairman. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Rensselaer,  offered  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  all  authors  of  school  books  in 
Attendance  to  hand  in  their  names  and  the  to- 
pics upon  which  they  treat,  to  the  President. 

After  some  discussion,  the  convention  resolved 
to  appropriate  the  evening  to  hearing  authors 
^explain  the  peculiar  merits  of  their  several 
works. 

Mr.  Patchin,  of  Livingston,  moved  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  on  the  subject  of  intro- 
thicinff  the  study  of  agriculture  in  our  common 
schools,  and  also  a  committee  on  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Shuraway,  of  Essex,  suggested  a  com- 
mittee oa  the  study  of  political  science. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Rensselaer,  offered  a  resolu- 
tion instructing  the  conunittee  on  discipline  to 
make  a  report  on  the  inutihty  and  barbarity  of 
corporal  punishment  in  schools. 

Upon  this  question  arose  a  discussion  which 
lasted  the  whole  afternoon,  in  which  several  gen- 
tlemen took  prominent  parts. 

The  point  debated  in  the  first  place,  was  the 
propriety,  expediency  and  right  to  instruct  the 
coDunittee.  To  obviate  the  difficulties  growing 
ont  of  this  question,  Mr.  Randall  of  Albany  o^ 
fered  the  following  substitute  : 

Resolved,  That  the  infliction  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, as  a  means  of  school  discipline,  has  no 
aanetton  but  usage,  and  that  this  convention 
wholly  disapprove  the  practica  and  recommend 
Its  dlKontiauance. 

Mr.  Thomas,  the  mover  of  the  resolution  said, 
that  so  far  as  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  best  schools  were  those  in  which  corpo- 
ral punisment  was  not  practised.  He  had  inva- 
riably found  that  the  scholars  most  punished, 
were  the  most  obstinate  and  refraetory,  and  that 
&B  neighborhoods  where  this  practice  was  most 
sanctioned,  the  young  people  partook  of  the  same 
disposition .  The  custom  was  of  barbarous  origin . 
Those  schools  where  ox-goads  and  ferules,  fit 
only  for  a  butcher's  stall  found  a  place,  generally 
ahowed  all  the  marks  of  depraved  character. 

Mr.  Stevens  of  Wyoming  said  he  wouhl  like  to 
hear  the  advocates  of  corporal  punishment.  He 
believetl  the  custom  barbarous^  and  of  barbarous 
or^in,  and  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  its 
continuance.  Those  in  favor  of  capital  punish- 
ment were  generally  in  favor  of  torporal  pun- 
ishment. He  pointed  to  it  as  at«markable  fket, 
that  so  deeply  had  this  cnstoni  interwoven  itself 
into  all  the  ramifications  of  society  that  we  gene- 
raUy  found  4he  bcttt  people  ia  favor  of  the  disei- 
pline  of  the  rod  and  ferule. 


Mr.  Cooper  of  Waterloo  said  he  had  been  ea- 
gaged  in  the  occupation  of  teaching  for  some 
years,  and  that  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
views  of  the  convention  on  the  question.  He 
came  for  the  purpose  of  information.  Both  sides 
of  the  question  had  advocates,  and  it  was  in- 
volved  in  many  difficulties.  This  speaker  spoke 
some  time  very  ably  and  judiciously  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Olmsted,  Principal  of  Mendon  Academy.  • 
rose  and  said  that  the  great  error  in  discussing 
this  topic,  was  in  taking  the  extremes.  Those 
opposed  to  corporal  punishment,  would  some- 
times find  an  extreme  case,  and  point  to  it  as  an 
exemplification  of  the  system,  and  draw  from 
thence  an  argument  a^inst  bodily  punishment 
in  all  cases.  He  believed  that  not  one-thou- 
sandth port  of  the  punishment  used  was  neces- 
sary }  but  the  resolution  went  against  it  in  all 
cases.  There  were  cases  which  had  come  under 
the  observation  of  every  teacher,  which  proved 
most  conclusively  that  moral  instruction  could  be 
conveyed  by  the  rod-  Children  were  Irequently 
thrown  into  schools  who  had  no  training  at  home, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  train  them  in 
schools  without  the  use  of  severe  measures.  He 
used  corporal  punishment  himself,  and  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  could  be  dispensed  withaW 
together.  Some  had  adopted  the  plan  of  ap- 
pealing  to  parents.  This  had  been  found  inef- . 
fectual.  Expulsion  had  been  resorted  to  by 
some  trustees.  But  that  was  only  ensuring  the 
destruction  of  the  pupil.  The  assertion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming,  (Mr.  Stevens)  that 
punishment  could  not  be  inflicted  without  anger 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  parent,  was  a  mis- 
take. He  had  punished  when  he  indulged  only 
the  kindliest  feelings,  from  an  inoperative  sense 
of  duly.  Mr.  O.  spoke  at  considemble  length  on 
the  various  points  connected  with  the  qorstion. 

Rev.  Mr.  Van  Ingen,  of  Grace  Church,  rose  in. 
reply.  He  was  grati  fied  that  the  discussion  had 
commenced  at  the  right  point.  The  resolution 
went  to  an  extreme.  It  declared"  all  punish- 
ment unnecessary.  This  was  in  dfrect  contra- 
vention of  the  sentiment  laughti*  the  Scripture, 
and  of  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  in  all  ages  of  the  wovld— men  whose  hearts- 
were  full  of  the   milk   of  human  kindness. 

Foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a 
child,  but  the  rod  of  eorrection  must  ^ring  it 
out,"  was  the  sentiment  of  one  of  the  wisest  of 
men.  Let  not  the  Scriptures  be  supposed  to 
sanction  brutality  or  justify  severity.  The  ac- 
tion of  this  convention  should  be  deliberate  and 
wise.  •  •  •  Our  institutions  are  happily  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  The  distinction  of  noble 
or  plebeian  blood  obtains  no  footing  here.  In 
our  country  most  of  our  youth  are  titugkt^  but 
they  only  hear  of  right  and  moral  duty.  Were 
all  on  both  sides  taught  in  early  life  that  practi- 
cal real  subjection  to  any  and  every  good  gor- 
ernment  under  which  they  were  placed  wss  the 
true  path  to  honor  or  to  dishonor!  Did  (hey 
learn  its  important  agency  in  the  formation  of 
character  1  let  us  look  at  these  considerations 
and  not  suffer  our  fietingt  to  influence  our 
judgments.  Let  us  discuss  this  question  with- 
out exeitcment,  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
right  spirit  we  may  happily  adopt  the  medium 
so  essential  to  success  in  govemiog  and  deva* 
ting  tha  youth  of  our  land  and  Hmm  inflaeociag 
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tliroogh  t|iem  tb«  ftttore  character  of  the  na- 
tron. He  believed  the  child  must  be  taught  to 
feel  that  it  Tvas  implicitly  bis  duty  to  obey  his 
parent  or  teacher.  If  mildness  and  persnasion 
would  not  do,  severity  mast  be  used.  Mr.  Van 
Ingen  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  a  highly 
interesting  manoer,  but  our  limits  will  not  aU 
low  ng  to  present  more  than  a  mere  sketch  of  his 
argntnents. 

Professor  Dewey,  of  the  Rochester  Collegiate 
Institute,  said  he  did  not.  belong  to  the  rising 
generation.  His  opinions  were  made  up.  He 
knew  that  corporal  punishment  had  been  a  be- 
nefit to  htm  ;  he  felt  it  to  this  day,  {laughter.) 
The  blows  inflicted  on  the  *^  back  behind  him" 
he  was  sure  had  been  of  benefit  to  him,  (roars 
of  laughter.)  They  were  not,  it  is  true,  very 
grateful  to  his  feelinei^  but  they  conveyed  in- 
stracttons  which  would  have  been  unheeded  in 
another  form. 

But  seriously — whence  the  authority  of  the 
schoolmaster?  who  gave  hira  the  power  he 
exercises?  the  school  committee !  If  so  whence 
do  Ihey  derive  it  but  from  the  parent  ?  whence 
do  they  derive  it,  if  not  from  the  source  of  all 
power.  Strike  at  the  principles  derived  from 
that  source,  and  you  strike  at  the  authority  of 
the  parent  himself. 

None  would  be  satisfied  with  this !  If  the 
schoolmaster  has  none,  then  has  the  parent 
none,  There  is  no  propriety  in  carrying  this 
principle  as  far  as  the  resolution  contemplates. 
Bnt* aside  from  the  languas^e  of  the  Bible 
(though  I  would  conform  my  life  to  that.)  No 
matter  in  what  manner  pain  is  inflicted,  it  is  all 
corporal  punishment  though  not  inflicted  by  the 
birch  or  ferule. 

He  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction 
made  between  punishment  inflicted  with  a  rod 
and  other  modes  which  were  not  deemed  corpo- 
ral punishment.  He  had  known  teachers  and 
parents  who  discarded  corporal  punishment,  but 
who  did  not  scruple  to  shut  up  their  children, 
or  make  them  stand  for  a  great  length  of  time  in 
I>ainftt]  and  unnatural  postures.  This  they  did 
not  call  bodily  punishment,  although  it  was  A-e- 
qnently  more  painful  and  disagreeable  than 
flogging.  He  did  not  use  corporal  punishment 
himself,  nor  had  he  for  several  years.  The  only 
punishment  he  inflicted  upon  his  pupils  was  to 
compel  them  to  hear  his  lectures  on  morals. 
(Laughter.)  He  generally  gave  them  line  up- 
on Ime,  and  precept  upon  precept.  (A  laugh.) 
But  he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  although  he  got 
along  without  corporal  punishment  himself, 
that  others  could.  In  small  schools  moral  sua- 
sion might  do ;  bat  in  large  ones  it  was  almost 
impractieable.  Prof.  D.  spoke  also  on  the  Scrip- 
ture views  of  the  question. 

Mr-  Fowle  of  Boston  said,  I  cannot  pretend 

to  be  as  good  as  the  gentleman  though  my  expr- 

ritnet  is  somewhat  similar  to  his.     (Roars  of 

hraghter.)    I  recollect  doing  something  which  I 

knew  was  wrong — my  Dither  expostulated,  but 

added  a  threat  and  an  unwelcome  alternative — 

my  pride  was  aroused  and  my  temper  excited, 

I  was  not  then  to  be  driven ;  he  flogged  me 

hntdid  not  sabdue  me. 

To  my  mind  the  defect  of  his  attempted  mode 

.   of  government  was  Men  apparent.    Again,  the 

school  in  which  I  was,  in  preparing  for  an  ex- 

amin^tioahad  certain  verses  assigned  to  each, 

ilQ  be  read  an  that  memorMi^wi  inkrating  oc- 


casion, a  scholar  being  absent,  I  was  ordered  to 
read  bis  verse  ;  to  me  -  this  was  unreasonable  ■; 
I  refused,  he  afterwards  flogged  me,  but  I  was 
unyielding  and  beat  him.  At  another  time,  for 
making  such  disposition  of  some  snow  us 
suited  my  genius,i  I  was  flogged,  but  I  conquered 
again. 

Not  however  1o  give  a  chopter  oV  such  Inci- 
dents attended  with  no  heller  success,  J  hav^ 
only  to  remark,  that  what  has  been  so  success- 
ful with  the  gentleman,  in  my  case  most  signally 
failed.     (Laughter.) 

Ab<iut  twenty-three  years  since  the  city  of 
Boston  established  a  school  in  e£eci  for  vaga- 
bonds. It  consisted  of  vagrants  and  the  exclu- 
ded from  other  schools.  A  Scotchman  procured 
from  Albany  to  subdue  them,  was  soon  recalled 
to  subdue  a  mutiny  in  his  own  school,  matured 
during  his  absence  of  a  few  months  from  tbat 
city,  and  this  left  the  Boston  hopefuls  as  they 
doubtless  preferred  to  be,  free  from  all  restraint. 
I  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  place  and  ad- 
minister the  legitimate  authority  attached  to 
the  terror-inspiring  station.  (Laughter.)  For 
one  whole  year  I  flogged  them  like  an  antatevr, 
(Great  Laughter.)  The  good  (if  any)  were 
not  improved,  and  the  bad  were  worse*  T,he 
idea,  of  governing  without  the  infliction  of  cor- 
poral punishment  was  then  indeed  Utopian^  but 
convinced  of  its  propriety  and  necessity,  I  be- 
gan by  burning  the  cow-skin  and  cat-o-nine- tails; 
told  them  I  was  going  to  seek  their  good  and  4a- 
bor  for  their  benefit.  It  is  true  it  was  difiicult 
at  first ;  in  the  first  case  I  turned  a  boy  out  of 
school  and  sent  him  home  to  explain  the  cause. 
I  told  him  I  would  think  of  his  case  imd 
conclude  what  course  to  adopt,  at  the  end 
of  a  week  he  came  back  and  asked  '*  Have  yon 
thought  of  that  matter  I"  **  Ye?^  some,  (I  re- 
plied.) but  what  course  do  you  think  I  ought  to 
adopt  V*  *'  I  would  rather  take  a  whipping  and 
come  back,  than  t#  stay  out!''  No,  but  can't  you 
behave  another  week  without  any  unpleasant 
infliction?''  I  will  try,  said  he;  he  entered 
school  again  and  behaved  well ;  other  boys  saw 
him  and  copied  his  behavionr.' 

In  another  instance  I  set  a  bard  character  to 
bemonitor,  he  began  at  once  to  feel  his  responsi- 
bility, and  amended  his  manners  and  conversa- 
tion. One  day  he  came  tome  and  said  '*  one 
boy  wont  mind,'^  well,  said  I,  what  shall  be 
done  I  '*  why  I  should  like  to  make  him  mind 
me  j"  But  (I  replied,)  he  sees  you  disobey,  and 
imitates  you.  This  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind  and  he  became  a  most  faithful  and 
obedient  scholar ;  at  the  end  of  a  week  his  fa- 
ther came  to  me  and  said,  **  what  is  it  yon  have 
done  to  my  boy;  I  don't  understand  it  ?"  I  looked 
surprised,  no  doubt,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  '*  why," said  he,  **my  boy  does  not  run 
away  or  even  go  out  to  play  evenings;  he  is 
studying  all  the  time  when  not  doing  choree  ;"  I 
called  the  boy  up  and  asked,  what  are  you 
studying,  my  boy  ?  **  the  lessons  of  my  class 
sir!*'  but  why  do  you  study  them?  '*  in  order  to 
teach  mj  class  when  I  am  monitor,  I  learn  the 
lessons  m  advance,  for  1  am  ashamed  of  toy 
ignoranee  t" 

He  ruled  his  elass  in  memorable  style,  tod 
was  a  task  master  of  no  ordinary  character  | 
they  ^ared  not  disobey  him.  This  school  be- 
came an  easily  governed  association  of  children 
and  at  last  embraced  ninety  girls,  |Eom  whooa 
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were  also  selected  the  raonitors  by  whom  they 
w«re  taught.  The  whole  fichool  had  cause  to 
resfect  their  teachers  and  from  them  have  ari- 
sen many  of  our  roost  useful  and  highly  respcc- 
table  citizens.  I  was  many  years  afterwards 
fiavelling  through  one  of  the  onler  streets  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  saw  a  stout  man  super- 
intending an  iron  establishment  (including  the 
different  branches  employing  some  twenty  men,) 
who  accosted  me  with  how  do  you  do  ?  but  in- 
forming him  that  I  could  not  recognize  him ; 
what,  said  he,  do  you  not  remember  Damon  ? 
This  is  all  mine  said  he,  and  I  cm  much  obliged 
to  you  for  it. 

N^ver  have  I  since  that  change,  either  as  pa- 
rent or  teacher,  flogged  a  single  scholar ;  ami 
God  being  my  helper,  I  never  will. 

Mr.  Van  In:ren,  replied,  that  this  was  another 
proof  that  mildness  and  severity  would  always 
effect  the  reformation  of  the  vicious.  In  the 
ease  just  related,  severity  came  first  and  mild- 
aess followed ;  whereas,  mildness  should  always 
be  used  first,  and  if  that  failed^  severity  must  be 
exercised,  not  as  a  general  thing;  but  as  a  last 
resort.  The  child  must  be  made  to  feel  that  its 
judgment  is  immature,  and  that  its  duty  is  to 
obey  implicitly  the  commands  of  its  parent  or 
teacher.  The  great  error  in  school  or  .family 
government,  was  infiicting  corporal  punishment 
before  moral  suasion  had  been  tried. 

The  farther  discussion  of  the  question  was 
postponed  till  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  Henry,  of  Herkimer,  from  the  committee 
on  school  discipline,  made  a  majority  report,  ad- 
verse to  the  entire  abolition  of  corporrl  punish- 
ment. Tliis  was  referred  to  the  committe  of  the 
whole,  to  be  taken  up  at  ten  next  day. 

Rscommkndation  OF  Books  by  •AtrmoAs  and 

PUBUBHERS. 

The  sessioa  of  the  tonvention  ori  Tuesday  eve- 
aiag,  was  devoted  to  hearlAg  authors'  of  school 
books  and  publishers'  agents  explain  the  several 
'Works  in  which  tliey  wefe  interested.  Much 
Tmhiable  inibvmation  was  elicited,  though  they 
each  occupied  bat  fif\een  minutes.  The  conven- 
tionremaiued  in  session  until  half-past  ten,  yet  a 
large  number  ol  authors  were  not  heard  for  want 
of  time. 

Mr.  Coraeil  explained  <he  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  uee,  in  our  common  schools,  of 
the  small  terrestrial  gluA>e  which  he  had  recently 
got  up. 

O.  O.  Wickham  presented  his  school  ledger 
and  Holbrooks'  apparatus  for  schools. • 

Professor  Uavies,  oC  West  Point;  occupied  the 
time  allotted  to  him  in  speaking  of  hi«  series  of 
Mathematical  Works,  *  designed  for  common 
•  schools. 

Prof.  Perkins — His  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Mr.  Sweet— Sweet's  Elocution. 

Mr.  Cobb— Spelling  book,  and  a  series  of 
« readers  for  small  children. 

Mr.  Sanders'-Spelling  book,  and  a  series  of 
TVmding  books. 

Mr.  Oilman  advocated  the  claims  of  Town^s 
ipelling  book.    Mr.  Cooper,  Town's  Analysis. 

Mr.  Pierce  spoke  at  some  length  in  advocat- 
ing the  6ttperi«rity  of  his  y^dck  on  English 
:   grammar.  * 

Mr.  Harrison  presented  Root's  System  of  Pen- 
•  manship.  Mr.  Nortbend,  the  Vatem  System  of 
«  Penrnaniliip. 


Several  other  works  were  bstefly  advoefttod. 
Olmsted's  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  several 
systems  of  penmanship,  &c.  Bir.  Jencks,  a 
publisher  from  Boston,  recommended  Emersoa's 
Spelling  Book,  Worcester's  Dictionary,  and  some 
other  works. 

The  views  presented  by  those  who  addressed 
the  convention  were  highly  interesting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Patchm,  of  Livingston, 

Resolved,  That  this  convention)  sensible  of 
the  obligations  which  the  common  schools  are 
under  to  the  authors  of  the  many  valuable  text- 
books now  in  use,  tender  the  thanks  of  Its  mea&- 
hers  lor  the  interesting  and  useful  exposition  of 
the  character  of  the  several  works  now  brought 
before  their  notice. 


WEoyESDAT  MoRinifo,  May  16. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Orleans,  moved  a  committee 
of  three  on  the  District  School  Journal. 

The  chair  named  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Wheeler 
and  Woo«lin. 

Dr.  Thomas  moved  that  such  authors  as  were 
not  heard  the  previous  evening,  be  permitted  to 
occupy  the  time  till  ten  o^clock. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  a  committee  on  school  f^ 
paratus. 

The  chair  named  Messrs.  Brown,  Robertsoo, 
and  Palchin. 

Mr.  Shumway  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  introduction  of  poUtioal  sci- 
ence into  common  schoob. 

The  chair  named  Messrs.  Shumway,  Henry, 
and  A.  Wright. 

Mr.  Patch  in  moved  a  committee  on  the  intro> 
ductton  of  agriculture  into  common  schools. 

The  chair  named  Messrs.  PatcLiu,  Mills  and 
Sentell. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  statistical 
information  concerning  the  convention.  Profes- 
sor Dewey  offered  a  resolution  requesting  tiie 
members  to  hand  to  the  president  their  names, 
ages,  and  professions,  and  also  their  views  on 
temperance.     Carried. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  hear  authors  on 
the  subjects  of  their  various  works. 

Mr.  Lindley  M.  Moore  read  an  essay  by  Miss 
Ro.Sbins,  on  the  subject  of  her  series  of  works  for 
common  schools. 

The  President  presented  the  following  conunu* 
nication  from  Mr.  Palmer,  proposing  to  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures  on  subjects  conncted  with  the 
cause  of  education.  It  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee: 

To  the  Convention  of  Saperintendents  asssmble€  at 
Rochester,  to  devise  medsures  for  the  inprovcment 
of  the  Common  Scboolt. 

Gektlxmkn— Will  yon  allow  one  who  has  de- 
voted the  chief  part  of  his  time  and  attention  for 
many  years,  to  the< investigation  of  this  most  im- 
portant subject;  one  who  feels  a  deep  interest  in 
the  snccessfal  issue  of  the  movement  yoor  state 
is  making  towards  a  substantial  improvement  of 
education;  will  you  allow  him,  I  say,  to  threw 
in  his  mite  in  aid  of  that  great  cause  ?  I  woald 
propose,  should  my  offer  be  saootiooed  by  Ikia 
inteHigent  body,  to  deliver  either  one  or  five  le> 
tores  in  every  county  or  half  coonty  of  the  state, 
to  which  I  might  be  specially  invited  by  its  re- 
spectlve  superintendeat,  on  **  the  auwt  prcasing 
wanti  of  the  ithoolaf  aad  the  bestm*thod:«ra«p- 
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li^Qg  Uiem."  These  wants  I  oonsider  to  be  of  a 
ebmewhat  higher  order  than  mere  improvements 
in  the  manner  of  reading,writing,  cyphering,  £(c., 
or  even  than  the  extension  of  the  courjie  of  in> 
ttmction  to  the  matheoialics,  the  sciences,  or  the 
hingaages.  The  subjects  to  which  I  wonitl  direct 
the  attention  of  the  community  are  the  following: 

1.  In   IXTELLKf^TUAL   EDUCATION. 

The  best  means  of  making  the  pupil  an  inde- 
ntndent  thinker ,  of  giving  him  such  a  power  over 
nis  attention  as  will  enable  him  to  readj  or  to  lis- 
ten to  a  public  speaker  J  with  his  whole  mind, 
without  necessnnly  allowing  it  to  wander  oil*  in 
day-dreams,  and  thus  to  fit  him  for  self-educa' 
tion.  To  give  him  a  taste  for  literature;  to  lead 
him  to  look  deeper  than  to  mere  externals  in  the 
objects  around;  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  creation;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ex- 
dte  a  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  the 
•Wfirks  of  nature  and  <vf  art. 

2.   In  Moral  Education. 

The  best  method  of  awakening  and  arousing  to 
healthful  action  God's  vicegerent  in  the  soul,  the 
conscitnce;  of  leading  childhood  into  a  habit  of 
acting,  not  from  momentary  impulse ^  but  from 
principU;  of  seeking  what  is  right,  not  merely 
what  18  agreeable;  of  looking  ahead  to  remote 
€orueauen€€$f  instead  of  considering  nothing  but 
immediate  retulte. 

As  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  I 
should  also  speak  of  the  best  means  of  making  vo* 
cat  musie  a  universal  accomplishment,  consider- 
ing it  as  an  aid  to  devotion;  as  a  powerful  means 
or  impressing  mjyral  truth  on  the  mind;  as  a 
strengthener  of  the  family  /ie,  as  a  means  of  sav- 
ing youth  from  vicioue  courses^  by  substituting 
a  eheap,  ever-ready,  innocent  and  most  attrac- 
tive recreation,  in  place  of  the  objectionable 
amusements  in  which  very  many  now  spend  their 
leisure;  as  a  r</fnfrof  the  taste  and  as  a  sharp* 
ewer  of  the  intellect, 

I  should  also  speak  of  discipline  in  this  con- 
nexion,  founding  it  on  the  conscientiousnessot the 
pupils,  on  the  great  principles  ot right  and  wrong, 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others.  I  should  also 
point  out  a  few  prevailing  dangerous  errors,  easy 
to  avoid  or  correct  in  childhood,  but  exceedingly 
hard  to  extirpate  at  a  later  period. 

These  lectures  would  be  i>articularly  addressed 
to  the  town  and  county  superintendents  and  tea- 
chers, and  1  should  expect  some  pains  to  be  taken 
to  collect  them  together.  But  I  flatter  myself 
they  would  be  found  interesting  to  all  who  feel  the 
importance  of  ^education,  especially  parents,  and 
would  therefore  wish  an  invitation  to  be  extended 
to  all  such.  I  should  prefer  delivering  the  first 
on  an  evening,  and  the  other  four  on  the  fore- 
noons and  adernoons  of  the  two  subsequent  days, 
But)  if  this  should  be  thought  too  much  time  for 
the  teachers,  I  would  deliver  three  on  the  first 
day,  (one  of  them  in  the  evening,)  and  two  on 
the  second  day. 

As  soon  as  I  receive  invitations  from  any  of  the 
county  superintendents,  I  shall  give  notice  in  the 
District  School  Journal  of  the  days  at  which  I 
shall  attend  at  the  several  places,  leaving  to 
the  superintendents  themselves  the  care  oT  ex- 
tending the  notice  through  their  respective  coun* 
ties. 


I  shall  expeetnocompensotion.  looking  merely 
for  an  extension  of  the  rites  of  hospitality  alouf 
my  route,  if  my  labors  be  thought  useful. 
X  am,  gentlemen,  respectfully  yours, 

THOS.  H.  PALMER. 

Mr.  S.  ??.  Kandall  offered  the  following  reso- 
tion,  which  wns  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion, in  behnlf  of  themselves  and  their  associates, 
do  hereby  gratefully  occept  the  very  liberal  and 
generous  oiler  of  Thomas  II.  Palmer,  Esq..  com* 
raunicated  through  their  presi'lent,  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  respective  counties  of 
this  state,  on  "the  most  pressing  wants  of  the 
schools  and  the  best  methods  of  bupplying  them," 
and  that  they  tender  him  their  thanks,  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
counties. 

Mr.  Sprague  moved  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  in  reference  to  the  proper  course 
of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  our  common  schools. 

The  chair  named  Messrs.  Sprague,  Mack  and 
Bebee. 

Mr. moved  that  those  county  and  town 

superintendents  who  have  any  peculiar  way  of 
examining  teachers  and  schools,  be  requested  te 
communicate  their  views  to  the  convcntiun  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Wright  of  Washint^ton,  moved  a  commit* 
tee  on  female  teachers,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Olmsted  called  attention  to  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Young  Men's  State  Association, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  county  superintendents  are 
hereby  invited  to  attend  the  sittings  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Woodin  of  Columbia,  presented  and  read 
the  following  report  from  the  committee  on  mo- 
ral instruction,  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  teach- 
ers. He  presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  which, 
together  with  the  report,  were  referred  oack  to 
the  committee  for  revision. 

RtPORT. 

The  committee  on  "Moral  In«truclion*  la 
common  schools,  have  given  to  that  subject  aH 
the  consideration  in  their  power  in  the  present 
circumstances,  and  beg  leave  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

The  possession  of  a  good  moral  character  it 
made  by  law,  an  essential  qualification  of  the 
teacher  of  a  common  school.  The  us-e  of  pro* 
fape  language  has  properly  been  made,  by  the 
State  Superintendent  J  an  adequate  and  impera- 
tive reason  for  the  dismissal  of  such  a  teacher. 
The  law  and  the  executor  of  the  law  thus  pay 
their  homage  to  virtue  and  morality.  The  fact 
seems  to  assumey  that  the  teacher  is  designed  t* 
exert  a  high  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pn- 
pils,  at  least  by  examnle.  It  implies  more — that 
the  power,  in  truth  delegated  hy  the  parent  to 
the  teacher,  involves  the  inculcation  and  enforc- 
ing of  morality  as  a  part  of  instruction  and  go- 
vernment, for  good  moral  character  in  the  teach- 
er cannot  otherwise  haveit^  full  bearing  upon  the 
school.  Our  laws  are  based  too  on  the  truth  that 
good  moral  principles  are  as  necessary  as  know- 
ledge itself,  to  the  performance  and  complete 
operation  of  our  institutions. 

The  teaching  of  honesty,  sobriety,  truthful- 
ness, temperance,  kindness,  obedience  to  parents 
and  subjection  to  law  and  all  lawful  authority^ 
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the  love  of  God  and  man,  and  of  the  great  and 
benevolent  rale  of  doing  to  othen  as  tee  would  \ 
that  others  should  do  to  k«,  involves  no  sectarian 
•r  illiberal  spirit,  because  all  sects  and  classes  of 
men  adopt  all  those  principles,  and  thus  stand  up-  { 
on  common  ground  and  are  united  by  a  common  i 
bond.    Such  teaching  must  form  one  part  of  in- ; 
struction  in  common  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  , 
dishonesty,  disj»ipation,  lyin^,  intemperance,  cru- 
elty, disobedience  to  parents  and  disregard  of 
proper  authority  and  lawj  contempt  of  the  divine  . 
Being  apd  disregard  of  his  commands  and  of  the  ' 
rights  aud  interests  of  our  fellow  men,  areas  uni-  , 
versally  coudcmned  by  all  sects  in  religion  and  all , 
classes  in  society.  The  criminality  and  dishonor  i 
of  all  these  and  their  kindred  vices  aud  crimes 
must  form  one  part  of  the  instruction  of  all  teach- 
ers of  children  and  youth. 

The  moral  power  of  man  is  the  highest  and 
noblest  and  must  important  of  his  endowments 
from  the  hand  of  his  Maker.  All  education 
must  be  very  imperfect,  which  does  not  respect  I 
this  power.  This  power  comes  into  action  early  i 
in  life.  Children  know  and  feel  moral  obllga-  : 
tion;  the  s»ense  of  right  and  wrong  is  an  early 
development,  'i'he  teacher  must  make  it  an 
important  part  of  his  effort  to  bear  upon  this 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  enlist  the  con- 
science of  the  pupil  as  a  propelling  power  to  bis 
action  in  the  school  and  through  life.  To  all  the 
extent  in  which  moral  suasion  shall  be  substitut- 
ed for  corporal  punishment,  there  must  be  intro- 
duced moral  instruction.  The  teacher  will  in- 
evitably fail,  unless  he  shall  introduce  the  latter 
simultaneously  with  the  diminution  of  the  form- 
er. There  are  only  these  two  modes  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline — moral  influence  and  phy- 
sical force.  In  society  and  ealightened  govern- 
vernments,  as  well  as  under  the  benelicient  go- 
vernment of  our  Creator,  these  two  modes  are 
united.  The  reason  alone  is  inefficient;  and  we 
DU1^t  bring  into  constant  operation  the  conscience 
and  the  heart.  The  teacher  must  reiterate  the 
questions  on  cooduct — is  it  right  ?  is  it  proper  ? 
IS  it  reasonable?  is  it  consistent  with  good  and 
the  pursuit  of  aood  i  is  it  becoming  ?  is  it  doing 
a^  you  would  like  to  be  done  by  ?  would  your  fa- 
ther approve  it  ?  your  mother  and  sister,  how 
will  they  think  of  it?  above  all,  will  God,  who 
gives  you  life,  or  who  holds  you  in  life,  approve 
this  conduct,  action,  or  feeling  ? 

In  effecting  the  great  result  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, a  resort  to  the  Bible  and  the  language  of  the 
Bible  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  will  be  founll 
of  the  highest  consequence.  The  daily  opening 
of  the  school  with  the  reading  of  a  select  and 
short  portion  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  offering 
of  a  short,  humble  prayer  will  admirably  fit  both 
the  teacher  and  the  children  for  the  influence  of 
moral  suasion  and  rational  government,  as  well 
as  for  all  the  duties  of  the  school.  The  teacher 
is  to  show  his  own  cordial  subjection  to  the  pow- 
er of  these  principles. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  present  the  fol- 
lowing, resolutions,  for  the  consideration  of  this 
convention. 

Resolved,  That  moral  instruction  ought  always 
to  bo  enforced  by  a  corresponding  example  in  the 
teacher,  and  that  occasions  arising  incidentally 
for  enlightening  children  in  regard  to  the  true  spi- 
rit and  import  of  moral  laws,  ought  to  be  care, 
fully  embraced  and  will  frequently  prove  the  most 
clBrienC  means  of  moral  cnlture. 


Resolvedy  That  teachers  ought  carefony  to 
avoid  all  undue  appeals  to  the  baser  passioaa  of 
our  nature,  such  as  the  love  of  distinction,  the 
love  of  power,  and  the  love  of  wealth. 

Resolved,  That  the  power  of  conciliating  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  children  is  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  a  good  teacher  and  that 
this  faculty  ought  especially  to  be  exercised  m 
imparting  moral  instruction. 

These  resolutions  were  subsequently  adopted. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMEJNT. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  the  considerafiiNi 
of  Mr.  liandalf  8  resolution  on  corporal  puoiah^ 
ment,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  infliction  of  corporal  pon- 
ishment  as  a  means  of  school  discipline,  baa  no 
sanction  but  usage,  and  that  this  convention  whol* 
ly  disapprove  of  the  practice,  and  recommend  iti 
discontinuance. 

Mr.  Henry  of  Herkimer,  addressed  the  ooa^ 
vention.     He  was  unable  to  tell  as  well  as  ot^> 
ers,  what  the  inspired  volume  taught  on  this  8nl>- 
ject.     It  was  contended  that  the  practice  of  cor- 
poral punishment  was  barbarous  and  of  barb«» 
rous  origin,  and  that  it  was  an  absurd  idea  that 
physical  force  could,  in  the  light  of  the  nineteeath 
century,  convej*  moral  instruction.    Appeals  Co 
reason  and  moral  principle,  were  considered  nt- 
ficient  in  all  cases.      He  had  a  child  whom  no 
persuasion  could  induce  to  open  bis  mouth  to 
have  a  tooth  drawn,  and  was  obliged  to  interpooe 
his  authority  to  effect  the  object.    We  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  that  state  of  perfection  that  we 
say  to  every  man,  '^  do  as  you  please."      If  so, 
why  was  every  house  in  this  city  locked  ?    WhT 
all  the  immense  machinery  of  law  ?    The  mob 
at  Philadelphia  were  deaf  to  moral  suasion. — 
The  appeal  to  arms  was  one  which  they  under- 
stood.    He  ventured  to  say,  that  those  very  per- 
sons were  educated  under  a  mild  system  of  moral 
suasion.     Napoleon  in  quelling  mobs,  fired  the 
grape  shot  first,  and  blank  cartridges  afterwards. 
He  would  not  give  the  snap  of  his  finger  for  the 
schools  of  New- York,  if  it  were  understood  that 
coercive  measures  were  thrown  entirely  aside. 
The  resolution  is  radical,  and  proposes  an  entire 
revolution.      He  admired  the  goodness  of  heart 
tliat  prompted  this  movement,  but  the  time  for  its 
adoption  has  not  vet  arrived.    Order  could  not 
be  kept  one  hour  if  it  were  known  that  physical 
force  were  entirely  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Hawley  of  Jliuflalo,  did  not  think  we  could 
draw  general  conclusions  firom  particular  instan- 
ces,  such  as  those  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Boston,  (Mr.  Fowle.)  We  must  first  as- 
certain what  corporal  punishment  is.  Any  phy- 
sical restraint  would  come  under  that  head,  and 
he  hoped  that  those  who  voted  for  its  aboUtioQ 
would  not  consider  outrageous  flogging  alone  as 
such.  The  subject  embraced  so  wide  a  range 
of  principles,  that  it  could  hardly  be  voted  up- 
on uaderstandingly.  He  thought  the  punish- 
ment of.  the  intellect  oAen  more  cruel  and  more 
disastrous  in  its  consequences  than  physical  pun^ 
ishment.  Every  boy,  sooner  or  later  must  sub- 
mit to  his  superior.  It  was  good  for  a  man  to 
find  his  superior.  There  was  much  argument  In 
the  feelings.  He  would  not  only  say,  **  remove 
not  ancient  landmarks,"  but  remove  not  the  aA> 
cient  body  marks." 

Mr.  Randall  had  but  very  little  experience  at 
a  teacher.    He  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
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ftom  rCedJBf  and  reflection,  that  cor]K>ral  pun-  j 
Ithment.was  not  in  accordance  with  the  enlight- 
ened philosophy  of  the  day.    If  physical  vie- 
Jmee  were  threatened,  it  must  be  repelled  by 
physical  force.     But  if  the  mind  or  heart  are  to 
be  enlightened,  moral  means  most    be  used. 
Kinisters  of  the  gospel  in  reforming  character, 
appealed  entirely   to  moral  means.     Attempts 
had  been  made  to  propagate  religion  by  force, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition  never  con* 
Tinced  the  mind,  althongh  they  might  have  sap- 
pressed  the  free  discussion  of  opinions.    By  cor- 
poral punishment  he  mennt  flogging,  not  physi- 
eal  restraint  of  every  kin«l.     He  did  not  believe 
this  principle  conflicted  with  the  Bible.    Solo- 
mon has  said,  "  foolishness  was  bound  up  in  the 
heart  of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  mnst 
bring  it  out."     But  a  greater  than  Solomon  has 
said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such,  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

Mr.  King  regretted  the  tone  oC  this  discussion. 
It  should  be  conducted  with  calmness  and  delib- 
eration. When  the  advocates  of  mild  discipline 
attack  the  rod,  they  arouse  the  feelings  of  all 
those  engaged  in  school  teaching.  One  gentle- 
man, (Mr.  Olmsted,)  had  inflicted  punishment 
when  he  was  ready  to  weep  tears  of  blood,  but 
he  imagined  that  all  the  blood  flowed  from  the 
backs  of  the  flogged  children.  He  had  said, 
however,  that  he  had  punished  only  three  times 
in  five  year$,and  it  was  a  source  of  congratulation 
that  he  had  come  so  lar  over  to  the  side  of  mo- 
ral suasion.  Another  gentleman  (Prof.  Dewey,) 
had  spoken  of  the  stripes  inflicted  upon  his 
back,  in  a  manner  that  would  lead  the  audience 
tt  believe  that  he  would  refuse  instruction  un- 
less accompanied  with  a  certain  amount  of 
stripes.  He  had  not  read  the  good  book  aright, 
if  our  Savior  had  ever  used  force  to  inculcate 
his  principles  and  measures.  [Mr.  Henry  here 
9M — **  He  did  in  driving  the  thieves  from  the 
temple."] 

Mr.  Bloss  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject, 
hut  gave  way  before  he  had  fully  expressed  his 
iriews. 

Dr.  Potter  thought  it  necessary  to  restrain  the 
t«Bge  of  the  discussion.  He  should  therefore 
•onfine  himself  entirely  to  the  subject  of  pun- 
iahment  in  schools,  without  reference  to  the  gov. 
tnuoent  of  families,  except  so  far  as  it  was  con. 
nected  with  schools.  He  took  it  for  granted 
Ikat  those  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  corporal 
^oif  hment,  were  in  favor  of  order ;  and  hoped 
libose  who  took  ground  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
isage,  wonld  not  be  considered  in  favor  of 
stripes  for  the  sake  of  stripes,  and  be  represent- 
ed «i  gloating  over  the  pains  inflicted  upon  the 
Mbjects  of  punishment.  He  believed  corporal 
pnnishment  was  decreasing  in  every  part  of  the 
eountry.  If  this  was  not  the  case,  he  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  of  it,  and  would  take  his 
Wttt,  in  order  that  any  person  might,  if  the  fact 
bad  come  to  his  knowledge,  sjate  it  to  the  con- 
tention. 

Kg  one  having  any  such  information  to  com- 
nonicate,  Dr.  Potter  requested  the  convention  to 
hear  Mr.  Northend,  of  Salem,  Mass.  This 
gentleman,  a  teacher  of  some  years' experience, 
Mid  that  to  his  knowledge  corporal  punishment 
was  decreasing,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
alaensiion  of  the  subject ;  but  he  thought  it 
wmUd  be  unwise,  ifttbiicogvcntson  to  send  forth 


a  resolution  entirely  disapproving  its  use.    Tht 
time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  its  total  abolition. 

Dr.  Potter  resumed  by  saying  that  he  was  quite 
sure  the  practice  was  rapidly  diminishing;  and 
he  confidently  believed  that  in  time  it  would  fol- 
low the  errors  of  the  dark  nges.  He  deprecated  the 
action  of  thi^  convention  in  themHnner  proposed 
by  the  resolution.  All  reformations  should  be 
gradual.  This  sudden  innovation  upon  a  long 
established  usage,  would  be  attended  with  dis- 
astrous  consequences.  He  brlie\ed  the  time 
would  come  when  prisons  and  the  gallows  would 
be  done  awny  with;  but  what  would  be  the  ef. 
feet  if  the  legislature  were  to  proclaim  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  every 
prison  wall  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground  :ind 
every  gallows  taken  down  ?  Children  whom 
Providence  has  not  blessed  with  good  parents, 
often  go  from  houses  of  iniquity  and  shame  to 
the  school. room,  where  they  must  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  What  must  the  teacher  do? 
If  the  child  has  become  a  brute,  he  must  be  dealt 
with  in  a  corresponding  manner.  How  rouse 
the  petrified  powers  of  such  child's  nature  ?  If 
you  cannot  make  his  intellectual  nature  feel, 
you  must  find  a  sensitive  spot  on  his  bodj — 
the  avenue  to  his  nobler  nature,  and  the  key 
that  will  open  the  way  to  his  nobler  feelings. 

Physicians  pore  over  a  disease,  to  find  the  most 
sensitive  part,  tocommenc:  the  work  of  renova- 
tion. After  a  child  has  become  morally  incura- 
ble, he  has  in  his  physical  nature  a  sencibility 
which  cannot  be  destroyed,  throusjh  which  you 
cannot  fail  to  reach  his  intellect.  Corporal  ppn- 
ishraent  has  been  banished  from  the  schools  of 
Holland  and  Prussia.  But  do  those  governments 
issue  proclamations  to  the  children,  telling  them 
that  it  is  not  to  be  used  in  any  case?  No.  Ev- 
ery  child  in  those  countries  known  that  it  will  be 
utedy  but  used  only  as  a  last  resort^  when  every 
other  means  have  failed. 

Dr.  P.  said  he  did  not  commonly  use  corporal 
punishment  in  his  family,  but  when  hehadocca* 
sion  to  use  it  as  a  last  resort,  he  did  it  in  a  me- 
morable style.  If  he  were  to  tell  his  nine  child- 
ren that  they  were  never  more  to  be  punished, 
he  should  immediately  expect  a  domestic  insur- 
rection. Two  of  his  lads,  not  long  ago,  came 
home  from  school  in  great  glee,  informing  him 
that  the  teacher  had  told  them  that  they  were 
gentlemen,  and  that  he  should  punish  them  no 
more,  as  he  thought  it  degrading  to  punish  gen- 
tlemen.  And  in  four  weeas*  time  the  school  was 
a  perfect  bedlam.  So  great  was  the  confusion 
and  disorder  that  the  teacher  was  obliged  to 
avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  resume 
his  former  practice.  Dr.  P.  regarded  the  theory 
of  intellectual  punishment  alone  unsound.  It 
was  not  the  way  that  God,  in  his  divine  uovern- 
ment,  dealt  with  his  creatures.  He  awoke  the 
dormant  nature  of  man  through  the  physical 
system — ^by  the  light  that  breaks  upon  the  in- 
fant's  eyes,  and  the  sounds  that  fall  upon  his  ear. 
By  these  means  he  taught  his  power  and  prero. 
gative.  He  made  the  l)ody  sensible  to  pains  and 
pleasures,  and  made  use  of  those  physical  pro- 
perties to  advance  his  own  divine  purposes. 
Shall  we  be  wiser  than  God?  We  should  never 
lay  aside  our  physical  nature.  All  the  great  en- 
terprises  of  life  were  carried  on  through  it. 
Why  were  the  citizens  of  Rochester  actively  en- 
gaged, from  **  early  mom  to  dewy  eve^"  in  ini 
creasing  their  comforts  and  making  their  capital 
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productive?  Simply  because  they  heeded  the 
well  established  physical  law,  that  "  he  who 
will  not  work  shall  not  cut."  This  principle 
runs  through  all  the  proj?rcss  of  society. 

Dr.  P.  made  some  very  able  remarks  oa  the 
graduation  oi'  punishment. 

When  he  had  cooduded,  the  convention  took 
a  recess. 


AKTF.r.NOON    SKS^ION. 

The  Coiivrntion,  in  the  atternoou,  resumed  tne 
nubjoct  Oi  corponi  puulshinent. 

Dr.  PoJl'^r  muvti  the  lolJowing  substitute  for 
Mr.  Runuuii  s  resnlutioji : 

Resolvcl,  That  the  substitution  of  moral  for 
physical  punibhmeni  be  recommended  to  teachers 
to  oe  adopt  *d  i:js  rapidly  as  the  preservation  of 
good  order  aud  t'.ie  best  interest*,  of  the  schools  . 
will  allow. 

The  sub?tilut«^  was  nocepted  by  Mr.  R.  and 
Adopted  by  tlic  Convrnlion. 

Mr.  D wight,  Irom  the  Library  Committee, 
reported  the  following  resolutions  on  school  li- 
braries, which  were  laid  on  tlie  table,  but  subse* 
qaently  adopted  : 

Whereas,  a  d;;plorable  inditfereace  prevails  in 
many  sections  of  the  state,  to  the  use,  fate  and 
condition  of  the  district  scho<d  libraries,  and 
whereas,  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  maintain- 
ing this  part  of  the  common  school  system  are 
gaining  strength  from  the  conviction  that  in  many 
eases  Uie  books  are  now  useless  ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  every  coualy  superintendent 
shall,  in  his  next  annual  report,  state  to  the  de- 
partment not  only  the  condition  of  the  library, 
but  the  average  number  of  volumes  in  use  du- 
ring the  year,  that  the  actual  extent  of  this  in- 
difference may  be  Icnown,  and  fit  remedies  ap- 
plied. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  mean  lime  it  hi  expedi- 
«nt,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  last  report  of  the  Slate  Superintendent,  to 
promote  the  purchase  of  books  adapted  to  the 
Iflistes  of  children,  and  that  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  draw  books  from  the  library,  and  to 
read  Siem  thoroughly,  by  the  teacher^s  appro- 
priating a  part  of  the  afternoon  of  the  semi- 
monthly  return  day  to  discuss  with  the  pupils  the 
obj.cct  and  usefulness  of  the  books  read. 

Reiolved,  That  the  libraries  should  dnrini^ 
term  time  be  kept  in  the  school- house,  or  in  some 
neighboring  dwelling,  and  that  the  teacher  should 
in  all  cases  be  employed  as  assistant  librarian. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  from  the  same  committee,  re- 
ported on  the  District  School  Journal.  Laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  Dutchess,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  in  reference  to  the  purcha^  of 
text  books  with  the  public  money. 

Rciolvedf  That  in  order  to  attain  uniformity 
of  text  books,  and  to  secure  to  the  indigent  an 
eqoal  participation  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  attending  school,  it  is  expedient  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  moneys  distributed  to  school 
districts,  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  text  Dooks,  which  shall  be  the  property  of 
each  district  for  the  use  of  its  school ;  that  to  en- 
title a  district  to  a  share  of  such  text  book  mo- 
ney, it  should  raise  and  add  to  it  an  equal  amount, 
to  be  expended  with  it :  iuid  that  the  selection 
of  such  text  books  shonl  I  be  made  by  the  trus- 
tees, subject  to  the  approral  of  thth: '  t»fective 
town  or  county  sapenatendents. 


Read  and  referred  to  the  cowoaittee  on  Uiit 
and  applications  to  the  legislalure. 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  Allegany,  offered  the  follow* 
ing  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  study  of  Hti- 
man  I^hysiology.    Laid  on  the  table. 

Resolvedy  That  the  study  of  human  physiolo* 
gy  as  a  general  e:^ercise  in  our  common  schookii 
is  of  great  importance,  and  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  convention  no  person  should  be  entmated 
with  the  sacred  office  of  teacher,  who  is  not  well 
acqaaiated  with  the  laws  of  health  and  MCe, 

I.  F.  Mack  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  free  schools,  recommending  the 
pa<Kage  of  a  law  authori2ing  each  town  to  raise 
by  tax  a  sum  sutHcient  for  the  support  of  schools. 

After  some  discussion,  the  resolutions  were 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Thomas  offered  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  the  Bible  or  select  portions  should  be 
read  daily  in  all  the  common  schools,  as  the  best 
book  of  Christian  morals. 

Mr.  Hawley  of  Buffalo,  although  he  agreed 
with  the  sentiment  ol  the  resolution,  yet  from 
his  peculiar  position,  representing,  as  he  did,  a 
large  community,  composed  of  all  sects  of  Chris> 
tians.  some  of  whom  would  be  opposed  to  it| 
moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Potter  said  he  need  not  inform  the  conven- 
tion that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  expedient  for  the  convention  to 
place  itself  into  a  controversial  position  with  any 
class  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  he  merely  wished  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bible  as  a  matter  of  discipline, 
as  it  contained  the  best  code  of  morals  cndef 
heaven. 

Mr.  Curtiss  adverted  to  the  difficnlties  sttenA- 
ing  the  same  qnestions  in  New- York  and  Phihh 
deiphia.  He  deemed  the  resolution  impolitic* 
F.very  thins  calculated  to  excite  religious  preju- 
dices should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Mr.  Palchin  of  Livingston,  said  he  had  never 
known  but  three  persons  in  his  county  who  tnsf 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  Bible.  He  spoke 
in  the  highesl  terms  of  the  Bible  as  a  code  of 
morals.  "He  had  never  known  but  one  tetoher 
who  objected  to  reading  it  in  schools.  Had  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  been  felt,  we  shoeM 
have  seen  different  conduct  in  the  F*hiladelphi* 
rioters.  Unless  intellectual  cultivation  is  io^ 
proved  by  moral  principle,  education  will  be  of 
no  avail. 

Mr.  Olmsted  asked  whether  it  would  be  dii> 
creet  st  this  time,  to  recommend  the  Bible  to  bo 
read  in  schools.  It  would  be  regarded  ss  <tp  ^^ 
tempt  to  coerce  the  people  into  their  opioion$# 
and  do  more  hurt  than  good. 

Mr.  Barnes  of  Onondaga,  offered  an  amendi* 
meat  recommending  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures *'  where  there  are  no  objections." 

Mr.  Thomas  withdrew  the  resolution,  ww 
Mr.  Patchin  immediately  renewed  it.  TJi» 
Chairman,  under  the  rules,  reibrred  it  to  Iht 
business  committer. 

The  convention  spent  some  time  in  4^*^"J?^ 
the  time  and  place  of  the  next  conventioa.  The 
subject  was  finaUy  referred  to  a  committee  of 
eight.  ^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dwight,  a  comnutteeof 
nine  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  orgi^^^>>^^^ 
of  the  next  conventiim,  as  follows :  P^ff^ 
Johnson,  Cooper,  Hennr,  McKoon,  8hu«iW»fr 
Pesdleton.  Finch  and  WlMelflr. 
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J'iie  eonvention  revived  to  attend  the  public 
•diool  celebration  at  the  Fitzhogb-street  Chapel, 
OD  Thursday,  at  two  o'clock. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  hearioff  Dr.  Com- 
ttock,  of  Philadelphia,  explain  hi9  system  ol* 
eiocalioB. 

MR.  FOWLE'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Fowie,  of  Boiton,  addressed  the  school 

convention  on  AVednesday  evening.     He  is  a 

practical  teacher  of  great  expexieoce,   having 

been  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching  for 


Mr.  D wight,  from  the  committee  on  the  orga- 
nizaticn  of  the  next  convention,  then  reported  as 
follows  in  favor  of  giving  town  superintendents 
seats  in  the  body  anJa right  to  vole  collectively. 

Hetolvedf  That  the  next  convention  of  super- 
inlendents  shall  be  so  organized  as  to  include 
both  town  and  county  superintcndtnLs  as  mem- 
bers,'possessing  equal  rights  and  yirivilcRes. 

Resolved f  That  every  fifteen  members  of  said 
convention,  by  rising  in  their  places,  may  require 

._„__, „._ ^.   ^«^„.„j^  ,„.    ony  vote  to  be  taken  by  counties,  and  in  case 

twenty-one  years,  and  consequently  uoderbtands .  such  a  demand  is  so  made  of  the  presiding  offi- 


wdl  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  teacher, 
as  well  as  the  best  modes  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion .to  the  yoathful  mind. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fowle  were  mostly  con- 
iSned  to  the  sabject  of  Memory — its  importance, 
and  liability  to  abuse.  He  contended  that  all 
discipline  or  the  mind  depended  upon  this  one 
faculty.  Teachers  have  been  aware  of  the  im. 
portance  of  cultivating  the  memory,  but  have 
generally  pursued  a  very  injudicious  course, 
thinking,  or  practising  as  though  they  thought, 
the  mere  memory  of  tporda  all  that  was  neces- 
sary  in  a  child.  The  utter  inutility,  so  far  as 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  of 


cer,  he  shall  put  the  question  to  each  county  and 
district  of  a  county,  separately,  and  the  county 
superintendent  of  each  county,  or  district  of  a 
county,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,. and  the 
town  superintendents  collectively,  of  said  coun- 
ty,  or  said  district  of  a  county,  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  vote,  and  unless  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  districts  of  counties  be  in  favor  of  said 
question,  thus  put  by  the  presiding  oiEcer,  th« 
said  question  shall  be  declared  lost. 

Resohedf  That  delegates  from  associations, 
teachers,  and  other  friends  of  education  who 
may  be  present,  and  who  may  wiS'li  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  fcaid  convention,  may  be 


pursuing  such  a  course,  and  itn  ruinous  tendency  admitted  to  all  privileges^  except  the  ri^^ht  of 
upon  the  healthy  action  of  the  minJ.  were  gra- 1  voting. 
plucalJy  pictured  by  the  speaker.  Ideal?  are  far 
more  important  than  mere  words;  Scholars 
who  could  repeat  a  long  string  of  words,  with. 
out  understanding  a  single  idea  they  contained, 
were  often  considered  by  their  parents  and  friends 
as  prodigies.  Mr.  F.  said,  when  a  boy,  he  wns 
taaght  the  catechism  from  the  old  New-England 
Primer.  He  could  repeat  it,  word  for  word, 
.from  beginning  to  end,  either  '^backward  or 
fortpardf  and  understond  it  as  well  one  way  as 
the  other."  Not  an  idea  was  gained,  for  he  was 
taught  nothing  but  the  words. 

One  individual  has  a  memory  of  ideas,  con- 
nected with  a  particular  subject.  The  speaker 
said  his  practice  was  where  he  found  a  scholar 
possessing  a  great  memory  upon  some  particular 
Bobject,  to  endeavor  to  cultivate  a  memory  upon 
those  subjects  retained  less  easily ;  but  not  to  the 
neglect  of  that  point  in  which  the  pupil  natn- 
rally  excelled.  Every  child  remembers  what  is 
nnwt  interesting  to  hira,  therefore  it  should  be 
the  study  of  every  teacher  to  present  knowledge 
to  the  piipil  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting  man- 


Onr  limitt  will  not  adnut  of  more  than  a  brief 
glnnce  at  the  main  topic  of  the  address.  Those 
who  had^  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  F. 
were  much  interested  in  the  subject,  and  de- 
lighted by  the  happy  manner  in  which  it  was 
tainted.  We  hope  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  teaching  **  the  young  idea^'  may 
profit  by  the  advice  of  so  distinguished  a  teacher 
of  youth  as  Mr.  Fowle. 

Thursday  Moritino. 
Pmyer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chnrrh. 

Dr.  Thomas,  from  the  business  committee, 
infevdoced  the  rollowing  resolution,  upon  which 
he  moved  the  prtMoos  qnestion. 

Ru^hnd,  That  this  convention,  reconmend 
thMtthe  Bible,  or  select  portions  of  it,  be  read 
dnlTy  In  the  common  schools. 

Mbr.  Dwicht  moved,  by  consent  of  the  mover 
of  Ihe  previous  quettion,  that  it  lie  on  the  table. 
CnrtM. 


w7 

An  objection,  that  the  convention  would  be 
too  large  and  unwieldy,  was  disfiissed  at  length. 
Mr.  D wight  wns  of  opinion  that  the  largest 
legislative  bodies  ore  the  most  orderly,  as  in  the 
case  of  Massachusetts.  The  town  superintend- 
ents, if  denied  a  seat  in  the  convention,  would 
have  a  separate  convention. 

Mr.  ,  a  town  superintendent,  spoke 

against  admitting  the  towns.  He  thought  the 
two  bodies  were  distinct,  and  that  they  should 
not  interfere  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  superintendent  of  GencseOi 
protested  against  excluding  the  towns. 

Mr.  Randall  preferred  delegations  from  the 
town  superintendents.  He  moved  a  re- commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Henry  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  the  re- 
solutions. 

Dr.  Potter  moved  a  re-committoL 

Mr.  Cropsey,  of  4Sufiblk,  spoke  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution.  He  did  not  consider  the  town 
officers  inferior  to  those  of  the  counties.  If 
the  two  bodies  are  associated  in  convention, 
they  will  come  in  conHict,  and  ultimately  destroy 
the  benefit  of  conventions.  The  county  superin- 
tendents would  be  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of 
the  convention.  On  this  ground;  principally,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  measure. 

Professor  Dewey  felt  that  it  was  honor  enough 
for  thAie  who  were  not  county  superintendents 
to  have  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, without  claiming  a  right  to  vote.  He 
believed  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  county  su- 
perintendents. He  should  be  slow  to  claim  a 
right  to  vote,  and  he  hoped  the  convention  would 
be  slow  in  granting  it. 

Mr.  Van  Ingen  viewed  the  question  as  one  of 
great  interest.  He  had  expressed  himself  in  fa- 
vor o£  admitting  all  the  towns  to  a  full  right  in 
the  convention.  These  were  not  legislative,  but 
deliberative  bodies.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
assemble  as  much  wisdom  as  possible,  and  foi: 
that  reason,  not  only  town  officers,  but  parents 
and  teachers  sbonid  be  invited  to  attend.  If  it 
should  be  foQiMl  nfoessa^i  the  votes  of  the  two  , 
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orders  could  be  taken  separately,  as  in  certain 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  The  ^reat  object  should 
be  to  assemble  so  largr;  and  dignified  an  assem- 
blage  as  to  draw  out  men  of  talent  and  ability. 
He  trusted  that  towns  would  be  lully  admitted, 
and  when  neces<*ary,  vote  separately. 

Mr.  McKoon  said  that  the  town  superintend- 
ents, by  a  large  majority,  approved  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tlamilton.  ofGeneseo,  spoke  earnestly  in 
favor  nfadmiltin*;  the  lowns. 

Professor  Davie*,  of  West  Point,  thouj^ht  if 
the  project  were  fully  understood,  it  would  find 
more  favor.  1 1  would  be  desirable  to  gel  a  full 
expression  from  all  parts  of  the  state — an  ex- 
pression from  the  masses.  And  in  order  to  get 
this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  orjjani- 
zation  of  the  convention.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  nt'cessHry,  once  in  ten  jears.  to  take  a 
vote  to  protect  the  convention  against  local  in- 
6uence.  Ho  was  happy  to  say  that  sectional 
feeling  had  hitherto  found  no  place  in  the  con- 
vention, nor  did  he  thliik  it  would. 

Mr.  Wrijtht.  of  Washington,  spoke  of  the  dif- 
ficulty  of  town  superintendents,  from  a  distance, 
attending  conventions. 

I.  F.  Mack,  of  Rochester,  took  ground  against 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Olmsted  was  oV  opinion  that  the  conven- 
tion was  one  of  the  friends  of  education,  all  of 
whom  should  participate  in  discussion.  He 
thought  the  voting  should  be  entirely  confined 
to  the  counties.  The  town  superintendents 
might,  perhaps,  be  too  tenacious  of  their  rights. 

Dr.  Potter  thought  this  the  p'cat — the  vital 
question.  They  were  not  legislative  bodies. 
Their  measures  were  only  recommendatory, 
and  the  less  formality  the  better.  There  should 
be  less  talk  about  rights,  and  more  kindly  feel* 
in^.  Too  many  resolutions  were  passed  pre- 
cipitately.  The  less  we  said  of  organization 
the  better.  Legislative  bodies  had  lost,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  respect  of  the  people,  by  the 
abuse  of  the  privileges  of  debate.  The  wrang- 
ling»  violence  and  personalities  of  many  con- 
yentions,  were  such  that  their  recommendations 
inspired  but  little  respect.  He  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  numbers  would  operate  as  a  restraint. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  organization  proposed 
by  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  the  previows  question, 
which  was  ortier^d. 

Mr.  Sprague  called  for  the  ayes  anj  nays 
which  were  ordered. 

The  main  question  was  taken  by  ayes  and 
noeS;  and  was  carried— 33  ayes,  15  noes. 

Mr.  Fonda,  to  do  away  with  all  the  complica- 
ted machinery  of  organization,  moved  th^  fbl- 
lowing  resolution : 

Retolvcd,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  call  ano* 
ther  Convention  of  County  Superintendents,  as 
such,  but  that  Annual  Conventions  of  the 
Friends  of  Kducation  throughout  the  State,  be 
recommended. 

Dr.  Potter  thought  there  should  be  some  nu- 
cleus around  which  to  form  a  convention. 

Dr.  Thomas  spoke  in  ftivor  of  the  retolation, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  bear  the  re«ponsi' 
bility  of  the  acts  of  others,  as  we  should  surelv 
have  to,   if  the  towns  were  admitted  to   Aiil 

Mr.  Cartiss  followed  in  opposition,  and  moved 
to  lay  the  resohitton  on  tlietalile.    Carried. 


Mr.  Randall,  from  the  committee,  offered  a 
resolution,  approving  the  establishment,  by  the 
state,  of  a  Normal  School,  and  pledging  the  co- 
operation of  the  convention  in  the  experiment. 

Resolved,  That  the  passage  by  a  unanimous  ' 
vote  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  of  the  act 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  at  the  sent  of  government,  is  a  source  of 
unfeigned  gratification  to  the  members  of  this 
convention:  that  to  such  an  institution, organ- 
ized upon  enlightened  principles  and  conducted 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  friends  of  education  may  reasonably 
look  for  the  elevation  and  advancement  of  ^e 
character  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  and 
consequently  for  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  elementary  instruction,  and  that  we 
will  cheerfully  and  cordially  co-operate  with  the 
department  and  the  friends  of  education  gene* 
rally,  in  the  efficient  accomplishment  of  so  de- 
sirable an  object. 

Mr.  Ely  made  the  following  report  in  favor  of 
Union  Schools  in  convenient  localities : 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  npon 
Union  Schools,  ask  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  the  convention  : 

IVhereat,  the  establishment  of  schools  of  sev»> 
ral  departments  in  large  districts  and  densely 
populated^  sections  of  the  country,  by  affording 
increased 'facilities  for  proper  class ifiealion  and 
a  suitable  division  of  labor  among  the  teacher8« 
awakens  a  deeper  interest  in  the  various  braa- 
ches  of  elementary  science,  and  more  clearly 
and  fully  develops  the  resources  and  energies  m 
the  pupils; 

Therefore^  Resolvedy  that  we  recommend  the 
opening  of  Union  Schools  in  such  tillages  and 
districts  of  the  state  as  are  possesses!  of  a  popu- 
lation sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  two  or  more  teachers. 

Messrs.  Randall  and  Van  Ingen  culled  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  The  resolution  was 
laid  aside  for  further  consideration. 

The  Chair  stated  thatso  far  as  his  county  was 
concerned,  the  experiment  had  beam  attended 
with  very  happy  results. 

Mr.  McKoon,  from  the  committee  of  tow*. 
superintendents,  submitted  the  following  com- 
munication : 

The  committee  of  town  superintendents,  |o 
which  was  referred  the  duties  of  these  officer^ 
communicate  the  following  preamble  and  reso^ 
lutions.  which  were  unanimously  adopted  hf 
the  i^entlemcn  of  the  committee,  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  for  which,  though  not  prober  sab* 
jects  for  the  action  of  this  body,  they  won  Id  re* 
spfcctfuUy  ask  a  place  on  the  minutes  of  this 
convention,  as  an  expression  of  what  they  he* 
lieve  to  be  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  towa 
snperintendents :  i 

Whereas  the  snccess  of  the  common  school 
system  of  this  state  depends  materially  iipoa 
the  co-operation  of  all  officers  concerned  in  its 
administration  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  office  of  coQBt|r 
superintendent  as  aa  important  feature  in  oar 
school  system,  as  an  intermediate  tribanal  Ik- 
tween  that  of  the  town  and  state  stperinter 
dents,  and  affording  facilities  for  Uie  mora  . 
prompt  and  efficient  administration  of  ih«  *J*- 
tern  by  the  residence  of  the  officer  in  the  ia* 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  schools  under  his  chMg** 
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fi  tiolwed.  That  we  eAtertain  a  great  respect 
'or  the  office  of  state  and  coanty  vuperiaten- 
d^nU,  and  that  we  will  cordially  co-operate 
with  these  officers  in  their  meritorious  efforts 
to  advance  the  interests  of  opmmon  schools,  and 
that  we  will  cheerfully  vindicate  their  character, 
if  necessary,  from  any  unmerited  aspersions., 
prejadicial  to  their  influence  or  success. 

Reiolvedf  That  the  town  superintendents 
ought  in  all  cases  to  be  chosen  in  reference  to 
their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office  and  not  in 
reference  to  their  political  opinions,  in  order  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  best  talents  in  each 
town,  and  render  the  office  more  permanent,  re- 
spectable and  useful. 

Aesohed,  That  we  approve  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  future  state  conventions  of  superin- 
tendents, as  reported  by  the  committee  on  that 
subject. 

Mr,  Henry  spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of 
«the  spirit  that  prevaded  the  communication  in 
reference  to  the  office  and  duties  of  county  su* 
perintendents.  He  alluded  to  that  a?  an  evi- 
-dence  of  the  harmony  existing  between  the  two 
bodies. 

The  paper  was  placed  on  the  miautes. 

Mr.  Fonda  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
commending  the  District  School  Journtl,  which 
has  lately  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved, 
te  the  support  of  the  public  : 

Rtsolvedj  That  the  recent  enlargement  of 
t^e  Diatrict  School  Journal  to  twice  its  former 
•ise,  without  any  increase  of  price,  entitles 
its  editor  to  the  approbation  of  the  friends 
of  education  generally,  and  to  a  liberal  suppknrt 
OB  their  part,  and  that  we  commend  it  to  the 
regard  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  advancement  of  our  system  of  public 
iflstr action  and  popular  education. 

Resolved,  That  more  fully  to  enable  its  edi- 
tor to  maintain  its  usefulness,  we  pledge 
ourselves  by  all  means  in  our  power  to  extend 
its  circulation  in  our  respective  counties. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered  and  car- 
ried, and  the  above  resolutions  were  passed 
nnanimously. 

Mr.  Mack  upokc  of  the  great  apathy  of  the 
people  on  the  subject  of  educational  papers.  He 
thought  them  saperior  to  the  political  and  news 
journals,  which  were  filled,  he  said,  with  hum- 
bugs,  stories,  lectures  ondemonology,  Sec.  The 
District  School  Journal,  although  as  ably  con- 
ducted as  any  in  the  country,  was  but  little  read. 
He  suggested  that  every  superintendent  s'hould 
make  personal  exertions  to  extend  its  circula 
tion.  Men  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  $8  or  $10  for 
a  scurrilous  political  paper  which  taught  every 
thing  but  good  morals. 

Mr.  Fatchin  spoke  at  length,  of  the  value  of 
the  Journal,  he  said  it  was  eagerly  sought  for  in 
the  districts  of  Livingston,  and  suggested  that 
the  superintendents  read  portions  of  it  frequently  I 
in  schools  and  families.  He  was  sorry  to  say! 
however,  that  some  trustees  were  too  penurious' 
to  pay  the  postage  on  the  Journal.  | 

Mr,  Wheeler,  of  Yates,  was  happy  to  find! 
that  his  countv  was  in  advance  of  the  city  of 
Rochester.  The  Journal  was  punctually  taken  | 
from  the  office,  but  was  not  read  so  much  as  he 
could  wish.  He  thought  the  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation a  very  efficient  agent  in  reforming  soci- 
ety.   Hf  was  warmly  in  favor  of  the  fugget- 


tlon  that  tuperintendenta  exert  themaelvas 
spread  educational  intelligenee. 

Bir.  Shumway  spoke  in  favor  of  renewed  eit- 
ertions  for  the  ditfusion  of  sound  and  correct 
tnteUigence,  the  more  so  on  account  of  the 
great  spread  of  worthless  information. 

Mr.  Henry  pledged  himself  to  send  fitty  pay-  * 
ing    subscribers    to  the  Journal  within  three 
months. 

Mr.  Hawlcy,  of  Bufi'alo,  did  not  agree  with 
the  strictures  (by  Mr.  Mack,)  upon  the  politi- 
cal press.  He  was  not  aware  that  papers  of 
any  party  ever  took  any  part  against  the  cause 
of  education,  but  bad  frequently  been  of  very 
great  service  to  the  cause. 

Dr.  Potter  spoke  of  the  great  services  of  the 
political  press.  He  thought  it  had  been  very 
liberal.  Educational  papers  should  be  miscel- 
laneous in  their  character,  and  partake  of  the 
vivacity  common  to  newspaper  publications 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  other  press. 

Mr.  Mack  explained,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
censure  generally  the  political  journals.  They 
iad  frequently  lent  their  assistance  to  the  cause 
of  education,  and  when  they  took  up  the  subject 
they  did  it  in  the  right  way.  He  wished  they 
were  more  frequently  enlisted  in  the  service, 
lie  was  happy  to  say  that  two  papers  of  this 
city,  although  they  contradicted  each  other  al- 
most every  day,  generally  agreed  to  do  all  thoy 
could  to  advance  the  cause  of  education. 

[It  may  not  be  known  to  all  that  Mr.  Mack, 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention,  excused  him- 
self from  voting  because  he  had  the  use  of  bat 
one  eye — the  other  being  laid  up  for  the  preseiic 
by  disease — and  he  would  be  likely  to  see  only 
on  one  side  of  the  question.  We,  therefore, 
excuse  his  oppugnation  to  the  poiitieal  presa  on 
aecoont  of  bis  infirmity.] 

The  discussion— if  discussion  it  can*be  called, 
all  the  speakers-  taking  the  same  side  of  the 
question — was  continued  np  to  the  bonr  of  ad- 
journment. 

Thursday  Amajfooa. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CELEBRATION. 

According  to  previous  arrangement,  the  vari- 
ous public  schools  of  this  city  assembled  yester 
day  alWnoon  at  the  Fitzhugh-street  Methodist 
Chapel,  to  hold  their  annual  celebration.  The 
children  did  not  go  through  with  all  the  exerci- 
ses usual  on  such  occasions,  the  superintendent 
wishing  them  to  hear  addresses  from  various  in- 
dividuals now  in  this  city  in  attendance  on  the 
common  school  convention. 

'i'he  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by 
Prof.  Dewey. 

Dr.  Hawks,  president  of  the  board  of  ednoa 
tion,  presented  a  brief  report  on  the  history, 
present  condition  and   future  prospects  ot*  the 
public  schools. 

The  children  were  then  appropriately  addrest- 
ed  by  S.  S.  Randall,  state  deputy  superintend 
ent,  Mr.  Henry,  superintendent  of  Herkimer. 
Dr.  King,  of  New-Jersey,  Professor  Davl^  of 
West  Point,  Wm.  C*  Parsons,  of  Penn  Yan. 
Francis  Dwight.  editor  of  the  District  School 
Journal,  Prolessor  Dewey,  Mr.  Cobb,  of  New- 
York,  Mr.  Hawley,  city  superintendent  of  Buf- 
falo, Mr.  Hazen,  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Fowle,  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Wyoming^  and  Dr.  Pot- 
ter, of  Union  College. 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOL  JOUHSAL, 


ChmltRnEU  M  proiiie«  at  aome  lutnre  period. 
the  best  upeciincns  ia  iiemnanship,  were  otfereil 
la  the  cctaoolH  of  RochFaler  by  Mr.  Dtriijht,  on 
the  part  of  the  tchooU  of  Albany,  Mr.  Thomas, 
for  the  schools  of  Troy,  Mr.  llawley,  for  the 
ecbooU  of  Datfalo,  and  Mr.  SleTcns,  for  the 
KhoDls  of  WyDaiinB.      These  were  all  accepted. 

MaQy  of  the  achooU  had  beautiful  aad  appi-o- 
priate  banners,  with  mutlOBs,  some  of  which 
were  as  follow!  : 

"  We  are  all  seekers." 

"  Our  Country's  Hope." 

"  Intellectual  Adianuement— the  Spirit  of  the 


Age." 


''  Knowledge  is  puwer." 
MaQjofthe  lillle  jjirli  «-ere  drenscd  in  « 
and  their  heads  were  adorned  with  garlaodB  of 

The  exercises  were  interspersed  with  eicel. 
lent  vocal  music,  under  the  direction  of  .Mr. 
Beldea. 

.The  children  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  fortT-six 
io  namber,  occompaoied  by  Iheir  mutroa,  Mrs. 
Tobey,  atlcaited  the  celebraiian  in  a  body. 

Thcrsdat  Eve,mkc. 
DB.  POTTER'S  ADDRESS. 
Jl  is  needless  Io  nay  thai  Ihe  addreea  was  elo- 

Jnent  and  coavincinf;,  for  who  ever  heard  Ibis 
istuu;aished  advocale  of  education  on  his  fa- 
vorite theme,  without  according  to  him  this  meed 
of  praise.  But  we  advert  Io  the  exercisi 
last  eveoini.  not  to  reiternie  lhi«  sentiment,  bul 
to  congratulate  our  felloW'citLzeus  upon  this  ad. 
mirabie  vindication  of  our  free  school  Eystem. 
And  we  fearJcssly  ask  every  auditor,  whether 
be  bM  DOW  a  lini^erin^  doubt  of  Ihe  benefits  of 
tbi*  system,  either  in  its  mm-a)  and  intellectual 
relation,  or  in  its  pecuniary  results.  Were  our 
sole  objecl'to  muJie  Rochester  the  richest  city 
in  proporllon  to  its  population,  the  speediest  and 
surest  inatroiaeni  is  the  free  sobool  sjsiem; 

(ftoc*.  Dcm.] 

Fbidat  Moenino, 
Prayer  bf  the  Rev.  Mr.  Park- 
Mr.  Araold,   chairman  of  the  committee  o 
time  and  place  of  holdint;  the  next  couvenlioii 
reported  the  foUowini;: 

Resolved,  That  when  the  convention  adjourn 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  ,  on  Tuesday, 

the  24th  day  of  April  next,  at  tO  A.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Curtiss,  of  Onondaga,  the 
blank  was  filled  wilh  Syracuse— and  the  resolu- 
tiiin  adopted 

.Mr.  Wnodia,  from  the  committee'  on  moral 
iwlraction,  submitted  ■  report  in  refereni 
the  duties  of  teachers.  Mr.  Parsons  made  some 
remarks  upon  one  of  the  resDlutions  which  dis- 
approved of  appeals  to  love  of  distinction,  &c. 
He  hoped  ft  would  not  be  construed  so  as  to  be 
nndersutodla  disapprove  of  promolion  in  schools 
for  Industry  and  ^ood  conducL  The  resolutions 
were  adopted,  (as  before  noted.) 
■Mr.  ptj's  report  ob  Union  Schools,  which  nd- 
"»  convenient  localities, 

To,  bopeJ  Iheqaestioa 

!  undent  Ian  lUncI^.    He 
ofauch  schools  in  New 
Yarkatid  l^w«Ii. 
Mr.  Ely  spoke  of  one  «r  two  sebooli  of  thU 


iharacter  in  Erie  county  which  had  workel 
well.  They  shonid  be  conitructed  upon  Uie 
ifinciple  of  division  of  labor,  each  department 
ittcndini;  solely  to  a  sin^^le  branch. 

Mr.  Welmore,  of  Oneida,  thouRht  Ihe  same 
livision  of  labor  common  to  manufactories,  was 
ipplicabic  to  schools.  In  his  own  knowled^* 
he  experiment  had  worked  well.  He  thousbt 
highly  of  the  plan,  and  hoped  not  only  that  th« 
resolutions  would  he  adopted,  but  that  the  imf 
d  soon  arrive  when  every  academy  in  the 
land  would  be  condnded  on  this  principle. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  Onondaga,  was  glad  that  tke 

lubjcct  had  been  broached.     He  thought  smalt 

districts   bait.     He   believed  that  consolidatioa 

d  division  of  labor  wan  every  thing.     He  had 

doubl  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  Ihe  sjt> 


Mr.  Coo 


-,  of  Cayuga, 


ajuga , 

sf  instruction.  He  Ihoagtit 
he  eslab)i?,hmcnt  of  union  schools  would  be  Bl- 
ended with  happy  effects.  _  It  would  raise  com' 
non  9chooL<  to  H  level  with  academies.  AIT 
ilnsscs  of  pupils  should  study  Ihe  higher  braa  A- 
:5  and  rectivc  all  the  beneSta  of  an  acadenical 
education.  Great  benetitt  wonld  be  derived 
from  the  roncenlration  of  hpparatns. 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  Allegany,  bad  witnessed  tba 

il  cffeeis  of  small  schools.     He  was  heartilv 

favor  of  the  resolution.     The  system  wonltt 

ve  a  vast  expense. 

Mr.tlenry  did  not  enlerlaina  iDlilary  doobt 

Ihe  utility  of  Union  schools.  He  thought  them 
of  pammount  importance. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Drown  submilled  the  foUowing  report  !>%■ 
school  DpparRlus,  recommending  all  district*  to 
eupply  themselves  wilh  ckicks,  outline  napa, 
globes,  hc: 

The  committee  upon  school  apparatus  weald 
respcctfull}-  report  the  following  sentimeali  aal 
resolutions;  believing,  a>  they  do,  thai  Ihe  im-, 
portance  of  Ihe  subject  will  claim  Ihe  conailei- 
alien  of  this  convenlion. 

Whtrtat,  There  is  jet  a  great  deficiency  of 
such  articles  of  school  apparatus  as  are  neceMa- 
ry  for  the  clear  itlnslralion  of  the  varlou  sciea- 
ces,  as  wrll  as  for  afibrding  conslant  employ- 
ment and  entertainment  to  [be  pupils )  and 
whereas  llie  legislature  of  oar  statehave  wisely 
provided  for  Ihe  purchase  of  snch  Decestaiy  ar- 
ticles; therefore 

Reiotnd,  That  we  recommend  to  all  such 
districts  as  are  not  already  supplied  wilh  black- 
boards, clock,  small  bell,  thermometer,  (lobe*, 
orrery,  outline  maps,  charts,  aod  other  actentife 
prints  and  implements,  to  furnish  tbeir  school- 
rooms wilh  them  as  fast  as  pocsible;  a*  ve  re- 
gard them   as  indispensable  articles  to  everj 

Rttolvtd,  That  tbe  use  of  tbe  clock  in  (be 
scboal-room  is  richly  worth  its  present  eoet,  [92 
or  SS-SO]  as  it  aids  greatly  in  secariag  system^ 
order  aad  promptness,  which  are  so  neceasarj 
to  the  success  of  an;  school. 

Bfiolvfd,  That  we  approve  of  outline  map*, 
and  would  }'ecom<nend  to  such  districts  a*  are 
not  in  possession  of  (hem,  to  encourage  their 
teachers  and  pupils  in  "  home  manufactures,* 
as  the  act  on  ihe  part  of  pupiU  of  drawios 
the  map  of  a  conatrr  fixe*  It  parmnncntlj  in  tfaa 

Aclopted, 
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Ifr.  Brawn  eihibited  to  the  coBTcntiMi  somf 
TOT  bentiral  (pecimeni  of  map  drawing.  Wi 
Htiecd  mapi  of  New- York,  Connrclicul,  Mas 
ftchaiclli  and  Livingiton  C"anlj.  from  Ihi 
•ebocil*  of  Mr.  Jonn,  of  Caledonin,  Mr.  Mcln 
tfre  of  York,  and  Mr.  Wood,  of  GcneKpo.  .\i 
to,  mnps  of  the  irorld,  the  United  Slates,  ond  o: 
IfoBroe  couDtf ,  ilrQwn  by  a  lad  twelve  ymrs  of 
we,  ia  the  kIiooI  Unght  bj  D.  D.  T.  Brotni,  at 
llomrordvtile,  in  Monroe  count)'.  Mont  ot' thei>e 
•fliapa  were  bo  fiDelj  executed  and  coinre.l,  (hat 
Ihejcoald  tcarcelf  be  diiito^uished  froincngniv. 
logs.  The  map  Dl'MoDroe  county  was  iiPry  nent 
and  beautiful  in  execution.  Mr.  liroivn  when  he 
-exhibited  them  said,  that  while  we  had  tnch 
Vecimeas  of  "  home  manufMlore,"  we  oeed 
not  go  abroad  to  parehese  msps. 

Mr.Tidd,  of  Chemuou,  submitted  the  roUovr- 
tng  report  on  district  school  organizBtioo,  rc- 
■•onuncDdiui  that  districts  be  sutTiciently  large 
to  (upport  well  at  least  one  school: 

The  eommiltee  on  lehool  district  nrgnniztltioi 
«espectrtilly  report;  That  the  experifnce  of  thi 
-]la«t  has  fully  proved  that  many  ditticullics  arlsi 
from  the  too  freqnent  dirision  of  districts,  turn 
ing    into   several    channels    the    emolumenis, 
interests  and  Inltnence,   which  if  permitted 
main  an  unbroken  stream,  would  enalile  o 
-•ebool  to  be  condncted  in  a  heatthful  niiil  proper 
mnnaer,  when  by  a  division  they  juiit  enable 
-4wo,  or  at  times  three,  to  enjoy  a  tenipornry  and 
flwble  elJEleace — thus  destroying  tlie  Intenlior 
■<t  the  law,  and  defeating  a  most  desirable  ol 
jecl,  the  improvement  of  common  schools  and 
the  diffusion  of  edncalion  among  every  clasa  of 
Bociety;  Tbererore 

IU$olvtd,  Tbat  in  all  ea«ef  wbere  practicable, 
Ibe  districts  of  a  town  should  be  lo  arranged  a9 
%o  embrace  a  sufficient  popnliition  and  extent  ol 
••oantry  to  support  in  a  Rood  and  lieallbful  coa- 
lition one  good  achooi,  and  not  as  is  loo  frcqnent- 
)j  the  ease,  from  the  kind  but  mtslatcn  wish  of 
acoommodating  (be  distance  to  the  feelings  of  the 
■mall  children,  to  organize  tvro  or  nt  times  three 
-feeble  districts. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Ca^gn,  moved  a  commiHi. 
to  report  ob  tbe  qaaliticatioaE  ol'Ieurhers.     I.ai^ 

Tkxt  Books. 

Ur.  Arnold,  of  Dutchess,  presented  the  fot- 
lowing  report  on  laws  and  applications  to  ilir 
l^islatoie: 

The  commitlee  oa  Lam  andapplica[ionato  the 
kgislatore,  to  whom  woa  referred  the  oonsider. 
«tian  of  theresolutioB,  on  eHctutively  devoting  s 
poriioDofthe  moaeyt  distributed  lo  sehoot  di>- 
tcie(s  to  the  purchase  of  text  boolis,  respectful- 

For  many  year*  great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  secore  to  our  (chools  nniformity  of  text  books, 
ihoQgh  thus  far  with  small  inccess.  Various 
flaaa  hove  been  proposed,  several  have  been 
fairly  tried,  bat  the  expense  to  the  gnardian  of 
Ihe  scholar,  has  almost  always  beea  tbe  insnpe- 
lable  obstacle  which  baa  prevented  the  hoped 
for  feanlt.  A  plan  which  shall  make  the  dis- 
bieti,  instead  of  individaBis,  the  purchasers  ol 
the  book*,  and  which  shall  enlmit  their  selec- 
tioB  to  those  who  have  examined  and  inveitiga- 
tad  a  very  brae  nnmber  of  different  work*  in 
nery  brand,  ir  the  0&I7  DM  Which  w«  anlorf 


(br  the  complete  ntltlnmrntor this  ver^dHtrn- 
ble  object.  Witli  such  a  plan,  the  books  being 
purchased  in  larger  quantities.  Ihpy  would  be 

nei  nt  wholesale  instead  of  retail  prieea. 

neeessity  of  parcbasini;  for  each  scholar  eve- 
ry book  he  must  use  in  the  whole  course  of'his 
■>»  is  obviated,  and  it  is  plain  that  about  j 

of  the  whole  number  of  books  which  are 

required,  would  then  be  sulficicnt.  Under 
the  present  ^ysl-'in,  the  books  often  becomeBse- 
less  when  they  have  been  but  lillle  nsed;  but 
under  the  propojed  one  they  would  be  nped  until 

The  common  school  fund  was  intended  to  be- 
neli[  aU  ilie  people  equally,  but  in  practice,  U  ■• 
the  (jreatesit  proportional  bcnffit  (o  those  who 
lea^t  aet'd  asbistunce,  the  thickly  populated  dis- 
trirts.  Id  sonu:  of  tbete  large  and  strong  dis- 
tricts, the  public  monoy  pays  nearly  all  the, ex- 
pense of  teaching,  whilst  in  iiomc  week  districts, 
districts,  too  which  are  so  circumstanced  that 
(liey  cannot  be  enlarged,  tbe  expense  of  main- 
laiuing  the  school  eight,  or  even  six  mDulhs  ia  a 
year,  is  a  real  burilen  to  thoie  n-lio  poj  rate 
bills.  Out  in  every  dislzict,  the  expense  for 
text  books,  per  i.cholnr,  is  nearly  the  same,  pro- 
vided the;  are  equally  well  supplied.  Au  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  Ibis  purpose  lhen,w»uld 
equally  relieve  all  from  "ipense  and  perplcxily, 
and  Mould  in  fact  be  tbe  most  just  and  suitable 
dielribution  of  public  mooey  yet  made.  But 
there  is  auotber  point  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence to  be  considered,  an  evil  to  be  corrected 
wtiich  can  be  obviated  only  by  adopting  a  mea- 
sure embracing  these  principles.  Some  of  the 
chitJren  of  tbe  indigent,  and  of  those  who  in  or- 
der to  pay  their  rate  hills,  must  now  deprive 
themselves  of  one  or  more  of  the  common  com- 
ibrl.'  of  life,  now  often  go  lo  school  withoutauy 
books,  and  all  of  them  mubt  ficnerally  be  rettrict- 

wanl  of  sniicble  ones.  Should  this  plan  be 
adopted  these  poor  children  will,  as  they  of 
right  should,  enjoy  an  equal  apportuoity  to 
share  in  all  the  benellls  llieir  respective  duttiet 
scboots  are  capable  of  affording. 

A  sum  annually  distributed  equal  la  amount 
to  the  library  money  now  oppertioned  to  th« 
districts,  wouH  probably  he  amply  suffieioat  lo 
secure  these  advantage*,  if  each  district  be  re 
quired  before  it  sboulil  be  expended  to  add  to  it 
Irora  ils  own  resources,  a  sum  eqnal  to  that 
which  it  shall  have  received.  This  last  ceedU 
tion  it  is  believed  wouhl  be  cheerfully  mmd 
promptly  complied  -With  by  almostevery  district, 
and  the  provision  will  have  a  lendemcy  to  nwe. 
rest  ell  the  inhabitants  in  taking  g««a  care  of 
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improved  methods  of  teachioR  it  would  enable       Reaolttd^    That  inMmach  at  an  impwta&t 


inetractors  to  adopt,  its  advantages  would  be 
still  more  apparent.  Even  now,  in  some  schools, 
the  scholars  of  a  class  subscribed  for  a  periodi- 
cal, every  copy  of  which  is  by  general  consent 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  teacher,  .who  allows 
them  to  have  the  papers  but  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  in  the  class,  until  they  are  ready  to  com* 
mence  the  next  number;  thus  keeping  them  con- 
stantly highly  interested  in  their  readini^  lessons. 
This  plan  will  enable  teachers  to  use  a  series 
of  reading  books  in  a  similar  manner.  Then, 
too,  might  be  generally  Ifltroducedmany  branch- 
es, which  could  be  profitably  taught  in  our 
schools  by  oral  instruction,  were  a  single  book 
or  set  of  books  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  teach- 
ers; which  now  are  not  obtained,  as  from  the 
small  compensation  generally  paid  teachers,  they 
are  not  able,  even  if  willing,  to  furnish  them  at 
their  private  expense. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  yoor  committee 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  recommend  it, 
did  it  necessarily  involve  any  considerable  alter- 
ation of  the  common  school  laws:  for  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  destre  of  the  people  that  they 
should  be  seldom  dbtnrbed.  A  very  brief  addi- 
tion will  be  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  this 
plan,  whilst  the  existing  law  will  he  in  no  res- 
pect changed.  Nor  could  your  committee  have 
expected  ant  good  could  arise  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  such  a  plan  did  they  not  know 
that  an  enlargement  of  the  sum  annually  distri- 
buted to  common  schools  in  this  state  was  ear- 
nestly urged  last  winter  in  the  legislature — did 
they  not  understand  that  the  condition  of  the 
fund  would  justify  it;  and  believe  that  it  will  not 
be  long  ere  such  an  enlargement  will  take  place. 

Your  committee  therefore  propose  to  the  con- 
vention the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Retohcdj  That  in  order  to  attain  uniformity 
of  text  books,  and  to  secure  to  the  indigent  an 
equal  participation  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
irom  attending  school,  it  is  expedient  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  moneys  distributed  to  school 
districts,  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  text  books,  which  shall  be  the  property  of 
each  district  for  the  use  of  its  school:  that  to  en- 
title a  district  to  a  share  of  audi  text  book  mo- 
ney, it  should  raise  and  add  to  it  an  equal 
amount,  to  be  expended  with  it:  and  that  the  se- 
lectioa  of  sueh  text  books  should  be  made  by  the 
Irottees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  respeet- 
ivt  town  soperistendents. 

R€Molv$d,  That  the  state  superintendent  be, 
•nd  hereby  is,  respectfully  solicited  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  honorable  the  legislature  of  the 
state  to  this  important  subject,  at  their  next  ses- 
si^a. 

Mr.  Henry  concurred  generally  in  the  views 
of  the  report,  but  it  contemplated  such  ^reat 


changes  and  the  time  for  discussion  was  so  limit- 1  f^Q^, 


change  has  lately  been  made  in  the  school  iaws 
in  regai*d  to  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  trustees , 
and  inasmuch  as  the  change  meets  general  ap- 
probation ,  it  i&  inexpedient  to  recommoMl  anjr 
alteration. 

TeACHRRS  iNSTITtTTES. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Wyoming,  presented  the  foU 
lowing  report  in  favor  of  establishing  temporary 
normal  schools  or  teachers'  institutes: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  sub- 
ject of  teachers'  institutes,  beg  leave  respectfally 
to  report,  that  having  Riven  to  the  subject  refer- 
red to  them,  the  little  consideration  the  time  al- 
lowed would  permit,  submit  to  the  consideratioa 
of  the  convention  their  views  upon  a  subject, 
which  they  deem  very  important  The  committee 
deem  the  subject  important  for  various  reasons. 
Among  the  most  weighty  that  have  influenced 
the  mind  of  the  committee,  are  the  suggestions 
that  they  believe  these  institutions  among  the 
most  valuable  and  effective  auxiliaries  known 
for  the  improvement  of  all  the  teachers  of  our 
common  schools,  and  if  the  saying  is  true,  that 
''  as  is  the  teacher*so  is  the  school,"  it  isimpor- 
mnt  that  our  teachers  be  properly  prepared. — 
These  institutes,  or  temporary  normal  schools, 
are  of  recent  origin,  and  but  little  understood  in 
many  of  the  counties  of  this  state.  The  object 
of  these  associations  or  institutes,  is  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  teaching;  and  it  is  ]>elieved 
by  your  committee,  that  greater  improvement 
can  be  made  among  all  the  teachers  <^  the  state, 
in  this  important  and  necessary  art,  dnring  the 
same  given  time  and  for  the  same  amotint  of  mo- 
ney, than  by  anv  method  heretofore  adopted. 
The  schools  of  New- York  have  heretofore  been 
isolated  communities,  strangers  to  each  other  in 
'  the  great  cause  of  education,  not  acting  with 
sufiicient  uniformity.  Yonr  committee  believe 
that  tlie  introduction  of  state  conventions  of 
county-  superintendents,  of  town  superintendents, 
assocmtious  of  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion together  with  normal  schools  and  county  in- 
stitutes, are  destined  to  change  the  aspect  ol  oar 
schools  in  this  particular,  to  bring  about  an  im- 
portant improvement,  and  a  saving  in  time  and 
expense  not  yet  anticipated.  A  state  normal 
school  or  schools  may  do  much  good,  but  it  can- 
not, in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  in  any 
reasonable  period,  extend  the  desired  benefits  to 
all  the  districts  scattered  over  alt  parts  of  the 
state. 

For  more  able  and  detailed  suggestions  in  re^ 
lation  to  the  institutions,  the  manner  of  conduct-^ 
ing  them  and  their  usefulness,  your  committee- 
would  refer  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  to  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  Salem 
Town,  to  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Spragne,*  and 
Denraan,  and  to  reports  and  suggestions  of  the 
county  superintendents  upon  the  subject,  which 
accompany  the  reports  of  the  state  superintend- 


ed, that  he  would  move  a  recommittal. 
Mr.  Randall  thought  the  views  of  the  report 

sound  and  judicious.    He  hoped,  ks  it  \«as  only 

reooauncodatonr,    that    it    would   be  adoptecl. 

Laid  aside  for  further  consideration. 
Mr.  Johnson  submitted  the  following: 
The  committer j)n  laws  and  applications  to 

the  legislature,  tdVhom  was  referred  the  reso- 

Stion  offered  by  Mr.  Curtiss,  respectfuHy  report 
«  following  resolution; 


With  these  views  and  suggestions,  your  earn- 
mittee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions: 

Rnolved,  That  this  convention  regard  tempo- 
rary normal  schools  or  teachers'  instilotes,  as- 
valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  cause  of  common 

schools,  especially  in  the  improvement  and  qua- 

-  -  ■       ■    I    I  .11  .  I .    ■        I     I  III  I*     I 

*  Mr.  Spragnt  estiibUsb^d  and  coa4aeted  in  Faltoa 

couniy  the  first  Teachers'  lasUtutc  opancd  ia  thisKjOs 
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MwlifB  «f  leaelwfi,  mM  we  ttawmAy  wetom- 
matf  tbftt  thej  be  establnfaed  in  every  county  in 
Ike  state. 

lUmlvtd,  That  with  the  view  that  their  bene- 
Htsmay  be  general  and  pcrmnnent,  we  respect- 
faXLj  tnffiest  to  the  legislature  to  extend  to  them 
the  mnnincence  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Fonda  objected  to  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port whieh  invoked  the  munificence  of  the  kgls- 
latnre,  and  also  to  that  portion  which  proposed 
the  establishment  of  those  institutions  in  every 
flouty  of  the  stalt*  It  would  be  asking  loo 
maeh. 

Mr.  Spragne  spoke  in  iavor  of  the  resolutions. 

A  running  fire  for  a  considerable  time,  was 
kept  up  for  and  and  against  the  report. 

The  resolutions  were  taken  up  separately. 
The  first  resolution  in  favor  of  establishing  nor- 
mal schools  or  teachers'  institutes  in  ail  the  coun* 
ti^  was  lost  on  a  divisioUi  by  ayes  22  noes  24. 
.  Upon  another  division,  the  words  '*  tempora- 
ry normal  schools/'  were  stricken  out,  and  the 
resolution  adoptea  as  amended. 

The  next  resolution,  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
slate,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Randall  oflfered  a  resolution  fixing  the 
hour  of  adjourmnent  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  It  was 
amended  so  as  to  read  5  o'clock,  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Sprague  presented  a  report  in  reference 
to  the  studies  proper  to  be  pursued  in  common 
schools,  which  were  as  follou-n,  viz:  orthoirra- 
phy,  reading,  definitions,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  geography,  historjr, 
grammar,  analysis  of  the  KngliHh  language,  sci- 
enee  of  government,  vocal  music,  composition, 
eloeution,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  physi- 
ology, anatomy,  book-keeping,  political  econo- 
my, drawing,  algebra,  geometry,  surveying,  tri- 
gonometry, chemistry,  geology  and  botany. 

Mr.  Temple  of  Madison,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report  in  favor  of  town  and  county  asso- 
pations,  and  of  public  examinations  to  be  held 
ia  aU  the  schools  at  the  close  of  each  term  : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  sub- 
ject of  school  celebrations  and  conventions,  re- 
•pactfttlly  report: 

That,  as  the  people  are  the  source  of  power- 
without  their  cordiai  support  and  faithful  co-ope, 
ration,  the  efforts  made  for  the  improvement  of 
.   eommon  schools,  will  fail  of  accomplishing  the 
intended  object. 

That,  to  awaken  among  the  people  an  interest 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  it  is  absolutely 
.  necessary  that  their  attention  should  be  fire- 
qnenty  called  to  the  subject. 

The  committee  therefore  present  for  your  con- 
iideration  the  following  resolutions : 

MiMolved,  That  we  recommend  the  organiza- 
tion thronghottt  the  state,  of  town  and  county 
associations  for  the  improvement  of  schools. 

JUiolvtdf  That  public  examinations  of  the 
papUs  of  the  district  schools,  should  be  held  at 
•r  near  the  dose  of  every  term  of  the  school. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  p.  W.  Randall  from  the  committee  upon 
4  t^e '*  methods  of  teaching,"  begs  leave  respect- 
fully to  submit  the  following  report,  viz  : 

That  'during  our  supervision  of  the  several 
,  spools  under  our  charge,  we  have  witnessed 
with  pain  the  lack  of  ability  and  aptness  on  (he 
part  of  teachers,  to  impart  instruction  ip  the 
way  beatealcalated  lo  enlighten  the  understand- 
i|(iy  to  «g«o£t)i«»  the  BUBdai  and  fully  develop 


the  intdleetaal  factihiet  of  their  piqnlt.  Im  a 
large  majority  of  our  schools,  the  exercises  are 
lar  too  mechanioal,  confined  principally  to  the 
bare  recitation ,  without  an  efibrt  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  reach  the  intellect,  and  to  make  a 
distinct  impression  of  ideas  upon  the  mind. 
Should  we  attempt  an  elaborate  enumeration  of 
the  defects  at  present  existing,  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  pursued  in  our  common  schools,  we 
should  be  unable  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to 
the  subject,  from  the  small  space  of  time  allotted 
us ;  and  we  feel  that  we  should  trespass  upon 
the  time  and  patience  of  the  members  of  this 
convention,  in  an  attempt  to  present  our  views 
in  fuU,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  involves  so  many 
important  items,  and  opens  so  wide  a  field  for 
labor,  that  we  should  literally  find  ourselves 
writing  a  book  instead  of  a  report.  In  taking 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  committee  beg  leave 
to  close  by  saying,  that,  as  far  as  their  information 
extends,  this  stale  of  things  is  slowly  but  surely 
improving ;  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  interest 
of  the  cause  can  be  best  subserved,  and  these 
numerous  defects  best  remedied,  bjr  the  adoption 
of  normal  schools  and  teachers^  drills. 

Resolved,  That  wr  regard  it  as  the  first  and 
indispensable  dutjr  of  the  teacher^  to  ascertain 
the  mental  capacities,  tastes  and  dispositions,  as 
well  as  the  habits  of  thought  and  action  of  his 
pupils,  and  make  himself  familiar  with  their 
moral,  mental  and  physical  wants  and  condition. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  subsequent  la- 
bors of  the  teacher  as  useless,  or  woric  than  use- 
less, unless  he  succeed  in  arousing  and  fixing  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  upon  the  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, and  exciting,  and  calling  into  healthful  and 
vigorous  action,  all  the  requisite  faculties  of 
mind,  and  awakening,  to  a  laudable  extent,  that 
love  for  learning  which  is  deemed  so  essential  to 
their  improvement. 

Resolved  J  That  the  subjects  of  instruction 
should  be  arranged  and  presented  with  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  wants,  capacities  and 
mental  habits  of  the  pupil,  and  accompanied 
with  such  familiar  explanations  and  illustrations, 
and  such  a  series  of  questions  by  the  teacher, 
as  shall  fix  and  periect,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  permanent  impression  of  ideas  upon  the  mind; 
and  also,  that  from  first  to  last,  his  instructions, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  should  be  communis 
cated  in  simple  and  artless  language,  adapted  to 
the  age  and  capacity  of  the  scholar ,  in  preference 
to  his  otPUj  or  that  contained  in  his  text  book.- 

Mr.  Dwight  called  up  a  series  of  resolutions 
on  libraries,  requesting  returns  to  be  made  by 
the  superintendents  to  the  state  department,  of 
the  condition  of  all  the  libraries ;  and  that  some 
alterations  be  made  in  some  of  the  regulations. 
Also  in  favor  of  town  libraries. 

Mr.  Randall  spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
in  favor  of  town  libraries. 

Mr.  Wright  suggested  that  it  would  divert  the 
public  money  from  the  purchase  of  apparatue^ 

The  resolution  in  reference  to  town  libraries, 
was  laid  on  the  Uble  and  the  rest  adopted. 

The  following  communication  was  reoerwed 
from  Mr.  Slade  of  Xroy,  offering  to  furnish  Itt- 
districts  with  geological  specimens. 

■      I^L  Jiray9,  1844. 

To  Ike  Prttii—i  i^ths  Com^KIcAmI  CoiivcNUda  of 
the  Siai  e  qf  A>w-  Vo  rk :  j^B 

fiia — Permit  me  throug^^u  to  call  the  att^- 
tion  of  all  those  x>f  tl^  intelligent  body  o^cr^ 
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irtiich  yov  preside,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
ttdvanoemenk  of  that  most  needfal  branch  of  in- 
stmction,  the  study  of  natural  science,  to  the 
following  notice : 

I  am  now  making  arrangements  (having  lately 
returned  from  the  geological  survey  of  the  state 
of  Yirginiaj)  to  fornish  all  those  who  may  de- 
sire collections  in  geology  and  mineralogy  with 
specimens  arranged  in  suits,  on  the  plan  of  the 
state  collections  at  Albany.  These  will  be  se- 
lected from  the  most  extensive  collection  of  geo- 
logical specimens  in  the  United  States.  It  em- 
braces more  than  60,000  specimens,  most  of 
which  were  obtained  wth  a  careful  view  to  this 
object,  and  brought  together  at  Albany  with 
great  expense,  and  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
them  are  from  the  strata  of  our  own  state,  to 
which  the  American  geologist  must  ever  refer, 
and.  gathered  during  the  lute  survey.  I  think  it 
can  be  safely  said  that  the  collection  embraces  a 
better  and  more  extensive  variety  of  fossils  than 
Can  now  be  made,  as  known  localities  of  many 
species  are  exhausted.  They  will  be  carefully 
selected,  labelled,  and  arranged  in  sets,  in  a  man- 
ner to  illustrate  and  distinguish  the  different 
formations,  under  the  inspection  and  critical  ex- 
amination of  James  Hall,  late  State  Geologist, 
and  now  reporting  upon  its  Paleontology,  of 
whom  it  has  been  justly  said  that  "  he  would  be 
looked  to  as  authority  in  this  department  of 
American  geology."  All  the  formations  in  the 
United  States  will  be  amply  illustrated,  and  the 
specimens  will  be  put  up  in  sets  to  suit  purcha- 
sers, say  from  100  to  1000  in  each.  A  large  por- 
tiom  of  my  collection  will  be  arranged  expressly 
to  supply  the  cabinets  of  school  districts.  Sec- 
tions  and  drawings  will  be  prepared  to  accom- 
pany each  suit,  illustrating  the  superposition  and 
arrangement  of  the  strata.  In  a  few  months  I 
hope  to  have  the  collection  arranged  and  in  rea- 
diness for  the  inspection  of  purchasers,  and  all 
who  may  be  pleased  to  honor  me  with  a  call  at 
Albany. 

Most  respectfully,  I  am 
Your  obedient  servant, 

ISRAEL  SLADE. 

Messrs.  Bwight,  Randall  and  Fonda  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  with  reference  to  this  oom- 
jnunication. 

The  Chair  presented  a  communication  from 
Col.  Stone  of  New- York,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee,  last  year,  of  text  books. 

Mr.  RandaU  suggested  that  as  the  convention 
did  not  mtend  to  recommend  any  particular  set  of 
^i\  J  '  ^®  communication  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  that  the  committee  on  text  books  be 
disbanded. 

Mr.  Henry  hoped  on  account  of  the  great  ser- 
vices of  Col.  Stone,  the  paper  would  be  read- 
Mr.  Dwight  moved  its  reference  to  thecommit- 
tw  on  publication.    Laid  on  the  table  Ibr  further 
consideration. 
Mr.  Sprague  made  the  following  report  • 
The  eommiHee  ta  whom  was  referred  the  snb- 
^  i2r®*^**»«»d  a  list  of  studies  proper  to  be 
!!I?2??lv*"  /^^  commott.  schools,  ask  leave  lo 
•nbmit  the  following  ^--Orthography,  including 

mntal  ^Mtf  .i«W(i   anthmetic,    penmanshin 

jfa^  the  EnglislTnngua^e^  »««we  of  goverh- 
wot,  Yoeal  moMc,  c^p^iotltin,  eloention,  utu- 


ral  and  moral  philoBophy,  ph jMdogy,  aaalomyi 
book-keeping,  political  eoonomy,  drawing,  '^'^ 
bra,  geometry,  surveying,  trigonometry,  ehemia* 
try,  geology,  boUnyj  and  in  short,  an  hramehet 
necessary  to  a  complete  English  edneatioB. 

He  also  offered  a  resolution  recommending  the 
use  of  slates  for  small  scholars. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  teachers  at 
present  are  not  generally  qualified  to  teach  the 
branches  named,  but  that  consideration  proves  it 
none  the  less  important  or  necessary  thsd  all  and 
even  more  should-  be  taught  in  oar  common 
schools,  as  until  then  they  cannot  be  what  tliey 
ought  to  be,  such  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  private  and  select  schools,  and  many  of  thie 
academies  of  the  state. 

Ruolvedf  That  we  recommend  and  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  the 
importance  of  becominz  qualified  to  teach  the 
branches  of  study  named,  as  soon  as  practicable^ 
preparatory  to  their  introduction  there. 

On  motion  of  D.  R.  Randall, 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  regard  the  of- 
iice  of  Town  Superiotendaat  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance, aikd  believe  that  upon  a  faithful  dia- 
charge  of  its  duties  essentially  depend  the  benefits 
resulting  from  our  school  system. 

By  Mr.  Hawiey, 

Retolvtd^  That  the  thanks  of  this  oonventkii 
be  presented  to  Dr.  Potter  of  Union  College,  foe 
his  most  able  and  effective  lecture  delivered  be- 
fore the  convention  and  assembly  of  citizens  last 
evening,  and  that  the  officers  of  this  convention 
are  hereby  directed  to  oommunioate  this  resolu- 
tion to  Doct.  Potter,  and  request  a  copy  of  said 
lecture  for  publication. 

Mr.  Henry  moved  theicdlowing  resolution : 

Resoltedf  That  the  members  of  this  eonvcn- 
tion  tender  to  the  citizens  of  Rochester  their  cor- 
dial  thanks  for  the  hospitality  which  they  haire 
extended  to  them  on  this  occasion,  and  that  they 
earnestly  hope  that  the  prosperity  of  this  fitf 
may  be  commensurate  with  the  pablic  spkit  or 
its  mhabitants. 

Mr.  Henry  remarked  that  at  the  last  conm- 
tion  he  had  strongly  advocated  hoMkig  the  con- 
vention at  this  place.  He  had  heard  much  of 
Rochester  and  western  New- York,  but  he  cpeld 
truly  say,  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  that  the  half 
had  never  been  told  him.  He  had  been  excetd- 
inely  gratified  and  pleased  with  his  visit  here. 

Mr.  Rahdall  claimed  that  he  originated  tiie 
resolution  to  hold  the  contention  here— lo  which 
Mr.  Henry  assented. 

The  Chair,  before  putting  the  onestioe,  said 
that  the  citizens  were  equally  gratified  with- the 
visit  of  so  highly  intelligent  a  body  of  men,  and 
would  ever  remember  the  occasion  which  Had 
brought  them,  with  pleasure.  • 

Mr.  Arnold  called  up  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  text  booktflby 
the  public  moneys,  and  spoke  at  length  in  fator 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hawiey  suggested  many  difficalties  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  on  account  of  the  great  di- 
versity of  sentiment. 

Mr.  Fonda  was  opposed  to  any  further  legis- 
lation.  He  believed  these  minor  apprtfprieltaa 
were  disrespectftil  to  the  people.  Saeh  propesi- 
tions  ought  to  emanate  firom  them.  TheMirit 
and  enterprise  of  the  people  would  Iv  a  mrt 
lime  do  t&orft  than  any  amMet  of  IcfiilMbft. 
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H«  awwdcied  the  proposition  insahlBg  to  the 
good  senfe  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Dwight  stated  that  the  most  ardent  friends 
of  edacation  in  the  Legislature  generally  coO' 
gidered  the  measure  injadicions  and  unsafe.  Laid , 
on  the  table. 

-  Mr.  Johnson^  of  Kings,  offered  the  following 
resolution  : 

Resohtd,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Mack,  city  superintendent 
of  Rochester,  for  the  interesting  exhibition  of 
the  schools  under  his  charge.  Carried  unani- 
monely.- 

The  convention  then  took  up  the  order  of  the 
day,  which  was  to  hear  the  suggestions  of  county 
idperintendents  in  reference  to  the  examination 
of  teachers  and  the  management  of  schools. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  heard  :— 
Messrs.  Bwight,  of  Albany  ;  Spencer,  of  AUe- 
cany ;  Storkes,  of  Cayugu  ;  Tidd,  of  Chemung  ; 
Woodin,  of  Columbia;  Arnold,  of  Duchegs;  Ely, 
of  Erie;  Shura  way,  of  Essex;  Sprague,  of  Ful- 
ton; Na^,  of  Genesee;  OIney,  of  Greene;  Henry, 
of  Herkimer;  Brown^of  Jenerson;  Svlvestcr,  of 
Lewis;  Patcbin,  of  Livingston;  Hawfey,  of  Buf' 
falo;  Rochester,  Brown  and  Mack,  of  Monroe; 
Mills,  of  Niagara;  Wetniore,  of  Oneida;  Barnes, 
ofOnonduf^a;  and  Hopkins,  of  Ontario. 

jjtfr.  JDwight,  of  Albany,  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  editors  of  the  Daily  Democrat  and 
Daily  Advertiser  for  their  courtesy  in  reporting 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  Also  to  the 
truttees.of  the  Washington-«treet  church,  for  the 
use  of  their  commodious  building. 

Mr.  Patchin  presented  the  following  report  on 
the  subject  of  mtroducing  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture in  common  schools,  recommending  that  it 
bft  frequently  made  the  subject  of  school  exerci- 
8f9,  and  that  more  agricultural  works  be  placed 
in  the  libraries. 

REPORT  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

-  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  subject  of  introducing  the  study 
of  ugrieulture  as  a  branch  of  education  in  our 
schools,  respectfully  report, 

'Tkst,  as  agriculture  is  the  art  on  which  all 
other  arts  depend,  and  the  profession  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  our  population  are  engaged, 
itft'improv^ement  and  prosperity  i£  a  subject  of 
the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  committee  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
tike  elements  and  scientiSc  aiciples  of  agricul- 
tore  Aonhl  be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  espe- 
cially to  the  older  dass  of  pupils. 

The  rapid  progress  which  has  of  late  years 
Inien  made  in  those  parts  where  the  discoveries 
of  science  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  im- 
pr6vement  of  apiculture,  affords  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  diffusing  a  know- 
lodge  of  the  principles  upon  which  these  im- 
provements are  based,  among  those  who  are 
80on  to  become  the  owners  and  cultivators  of 
our  naturally  fertile,  though  much  abused  soil. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  knowledge, 
if  properly  imparted,  would  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  improve  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
and  elevate  the  profession  to  that  high  rank  in 
pi^blie  estimation  which  it  so  justly  deserves. 

Your  committee  have  perceived,  however. 
that  there  are  numerous  ditBcuUies  counectea 
wflh  the  subject,  and  that  it  requires  more  deU 
kente  consU^nmom  than  thejr  have  bertowetH 


upon  it,  to  devise  the  best  meano  for  aceomplkh- 
ing  the  object.  Much  can  be  done  by  the  intro- 
duction of  books  on  agriculture  into  the  di'^trict 
school  libraries.  This  object  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  New- York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  premiums  are  now  of- 
fered for  the  best  essays  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  still  wanting  a  suitable  text  book  on  agricul- 
ture, for  the  use  of  schools. 

In  view  of  this  whole  subject,  therefore,  the 
committee,  beg  leave  to  recommend  this  subject 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  this  convention, 
and  to  submit  the  following  resolutions : 

Reeolvedf  That  this  convention  recommend  to 
teachers,  as  far  as  is  in  their  power,  to  impart 
instruction  on  affriculture,  by  occasional  dia- 
logues or  conversiiions,  and  the  reading  of  agn- 
ciUtural  books  and  periodicals,  so  as  to  exphuA 
the  principles  of  this  art,  and  show  its  respecta- 
bility and  importance  to  themselves  and  society. 

Resolvedj  That  the  convention  deem  it  of  tho 
highest  importance  that  our  school  libraries  con- 
tain more  works  on  the  principles  and  practice 
of  agriculture,  suitable  for  the  perusal  of  tho 
young ;  and  therefore  we  take  pleasure  in  re- 
commending to  the  trustees  of  school  dt3tricto 
ufter  our  charge  to  purchase  works  of  that  cha- 
racter. 

Resolved,  That  we  will,  as  county  Bupnrin- 
tendenls,  take  the  subject  into  consideration^ 
and  be  prepared,  at  our  next  annual  conventioOi 
to  express  our  opinions  respecting  it,  and  to  act 
decisively  upon  it,  if  deemed  advisabde. 

Rgtolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  now 
appointed  to  take  this  matter  under  their  special 
consideration,  and  report  thereon  at  our  next  an- 
nual convention ;  and  that  the  State  Agricultaral 
Society  be  requcbted  also  to  appoint  a  committoo 
to  cooler  with  them. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed,  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  report  at  the 
next  convention. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  preaented  unanimously 
to  Theo.  F.  King,  president  of  the  last  conven- 
tion, now  a  resident  of  the  state  of  New-Jersey, 
and  also  to  the  ex-county  superintendents,  for 
their  attendance. 

Mr.  King  presented  a  report  from  the  commit- 
tee on  text  books,  declaring  it  inexpedient  for 
the  convention  to  recommend  any  particular  set 
of  text  bookS)  leaving  the  subject  entirely  to  the 
discretion  oi  county  and  town  superintendents. 

The  committee,  at  their  own  request,  was  dis- 
charged from  (lirther  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Vocal  Music. 

Mr.  Shomwmy  submitted  the  following  leport 
in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  in 
schools : 

The  committee  to  wbick  wes  referred  tho  Mh 
ject  of  vocol  music,  conscious  of  the  pecvdiar 
barrenness  of 'the  spirit  and  instruction  whidk 
characterizes  a  great  proportion  of  our  public 
schools,  respectfully  report,«that  in  our  opinion 
the  time  has  come  when  the  united  efforts  of  all 
the  friends  of  popular  education  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  institution  and^aM^nent  of  all  such 
be«t  means  as  will  tend  Vra^H|ie  living  spirit 
of  education "  in  all  its  ^Hlriate  power ; 
and  that  from  some  observ^^Hand  experieiiee 
we  are  led  |0  believe  that  tn^eneral  introduo- 
tion  of  tliettudy  and  preigff  o^|r*cOl  musie  fai 
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our  schoolf  would  constitute  one  of  these  best 
means.  That  it  would,  in  a  great  degreee,  con- 
tribute  to  the  realization  of  a  more  just,  whole- 
some and  mild,  but  efHcient  system  of  discipline 
in  the  school-room  proper,  and  throughout  the 
larger  school  of  society,  by  lilUng  into  ascend- 
ancy the  moral  and  intellectual  over  the  animal 
nature — bv  substituting  the  elements  of  harmo- 
ny and  order  in  place  of  discord  and  contrariety. 
That  it  would  so  secure  the  love  of  children  for 
the  exercises  of  the  school  as .  to  make  it  a 
pleasant  instead  of  a  repulsive  place  of  resort, 
and  thus  have  a  strong  tendency  to  prevent 
'the  prevalent  evil  of  "  absenteeism."  That  it 
WDuld  (in  skilful  hands)  so  temper  the  pursuits 
•of  learning  as  to  kindle  the  heart  as  well  as 
quicken  the  intellect,  and  instead  of  presenting 
the  "  Tree  of  knowledge "  as  a  dry  stump — 
lifsless,  leafless  and  forbidding,  it  would  be  to 
the  scholars  a  living  tret;  beneath  whose  ex- 
tended branches  and  rich  foliage  they  could  find 
rAt,  whose  blossoms  would  yield  their  exquisite 
^xiors,  and  whose  abundant  fruits  would  heal 
«nd  nourish. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  sue- 
«e8S  which  has  every  where  attended  the  ex- 
periment of  practising  vocal  music  in  school^ 
It  has  long  constituted  one  of  the  prominem 
pursuits  in  the  schools  of  Prussia  ;  and  is  thus 
notieed  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  sev- 
enth annual  report :  "All  Prussian  teachers 
are  masters,  not  only  of  vocal  but  of  instrumental 
music.  One  is  as  certain  to  see  a  violin  as  a 
black-board  in  ever^  school-room. 

'*  Generally  speaking,  the  teachers  whom  I  saw 
played  upon  the  organ  also,  and  some  of  them 
upon  the  piano  and  other  instruments.  Music 
was  not  only  taught  as  an  accomplishment,  but 
used  as  a  recreation.  It  is  a  moral  means  of 
great  efficacy — its  practice  promotes  health  ;  it 
disarms  anger,  softens  rough  and  turbulent  na- 
tures, socializes,  and  brings  the  whole  mind,  as 
it  were,  into  a  state  of  fusion,  from  which  con- 
dition the  teacher  can  mould  it  into  what  forms 
he  will  as  it  cools  and  hardens."  These  senti- 
ments your  committee  believe  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  views  and  instructions  of  all 
the  best  educators  of  the  age,  without  a  single 
exception  ;  and  without  dwelling  upon  the  many 
advantages  which  might  be  mentioned  as  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  rocal  music  in 
schools,  we  submit  the  following  resolutions  : 

ReMolvedy  That  experience  has  proved  that 
the  good  effects  of  the  practice  of  vocal  music 
in  our  schools  have  equalled  the  anticipations  of 
its  early  friends  thus  far,  and  that  we  earnestly 
recommend  its  general  introduction  and  practice 
in  all  our  schools  throughout  the  state  as  far  as 
possible. 

To  this  end,  Reiolvedf  That  all  the  teachers 
of  Ar  common  schools  should  aim  to  qualify 
themselires  to  instruct  and  lead  a  school  in  this 
•xerdte. 

Political  Sciencc. 
Hr.  Shumway,  from  the  committee  on  the 
introduction  of  political  science  into  conunon 
schools,  made  the  follo^j^g  report : 

The  eominitt^B||hJpibjeet  of  political  so- 
fnee report,  tha^^^b  iBuniversaUy assumed) 
it  was  the  obje^^Htht  founders. of  conunon 
•chook  to  edncatc^K  whole  people,  ao  as  to  fit 
UmI^  for  tbt  dMtrgyf  their  dnties  as  intel- 


lectual, moral  and  social  beings,  and  ««| 
to  qualify  them  for  all  their  high  duties  as* citi- 
zens of  a  republic,  in  view  of^  their  being  law 
makers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  subjects  of  law 
and  order  ;  and  if  (as  is  proved)  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  of  our  citizens,  receive  all  their 
rudiments  of  knowledge  in  our  common  scho<^ 
and  with  such  knowledge  they  go  forth  to  mould 
the  institutions  of  their  country  :  Then  that  sys- 
tem of  school  instruction  must  be  deemed  singn- 
larly  defective  which  does  not  furnish  its  scho- 
lars the  means  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live,  and  whose  destiny 
is  committed  to  their  guidance.  EspeciaUj 
should  every  child  be  early  taught  the  great  en* 
sential  features  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
his  own  state.  In  the  early  days  of  the  republic 
it  was  ordained  in  the  New-Lngland  colonies, 
that  all  should  '*  teach  their  children  and  ap- ' 
prentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  than 

f^trfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  know 
edge  of  the  capital  latcs."  In  a  more  advanced 
and  highly  favored  age,  it  is  quite  too  apparent 
that  we  have  fallen  far  behind  the  spirit  of  oar 
venerated  progenitors  in  both  these  essential 
specifications.  And  believing  that  the  usefid^ 
ness  of  onr  schools  would  be  greatly  promoted, 
and  that  they  would  more  nearly  fulfil  the  ob^ 
ject  of  their  institution  by  furnishing  the  fkdlitiea 
for  learning  the  nature  of  the  government  of  onr 
own  country*  the  committee  submit  the  foL 
lowing  resolutions  : 

Resolvedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  eouTen- 
tion,  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  scienon 
of  government  into  our  common  schools  wonld 
greatly  increase  their  ralue  ;  and  that  we  moit 
cordially  recommend  to  parents,  school  offieen^ 
and  teachers,  the  introduction  of  some  suitable 
text  book  on  this  subject,  and  that  it  be  tanght 
particularly  to  the  older  classes  of  scholars. 

Resolved y  That  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  our  own  government  should  connliU 
tute  an  indispensable  qualification  of  a  teachqr^ 
and  that  we  invite  their  serious  and  prompt  at- 
tention to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sprague  called  up  the  resolution  in  regafd 
to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools. 

The  previous  question  being  ordered,  the  Toie 
was  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  with  the  roUowiftf 
result :  Ayes  23,  noes  4. 

The  convention  /continued  to  hear  the  views 
of  superintendents  in  reference  to  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  and  management  of  schools. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  heard : 

Messrs.  Putnam,  of  Chautauque  ;  Wilsea,  of 
Orleans  ;  Randall,  of  Oswego  ;  Pahner,  of  Otp> 
sego  ;   Cropsev,  of  Richmond ;  Robertson,  of 
Tompkins  ;  Thompson,  of  Warren  ;  Wright,  oC, 
Washington,  and  Stevens,  of  Wyomins. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  hear  Mr.  Llnd- 
slev  explain  his  system  of  teaching  vocal  mnoie. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the  authon 
and  publishers  who  bad  increased  the  inmost 
of  the  convention  by  their  attendance. 

The  following  resolution  was  read  and  adopt* 
ed: 

Ruolved,  That  we  view  in  onr  present  state 
superintendent,  the  indefatigable,  firm  and  devo- 
ted friend  to  the  cause  of  popular  education ;  and 
that  his  previous  counsels  have  contribnted  mnA 
to  the  sidvancemcnt  and  prosperity  of  our  com* 
mon  schools.    We  have  only  to  rtyrei  that  ft 
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pretfure  of  business  has  pievented  kis  aUend- 
aape  at  this  conyeotioo. 

Also  a  resolation  to  Mr.  S.  8.  Randall,  state 
depot^  superintendent,  for  bis  distinguished  ser- 
▼iees  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Hr.  lung  offered  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Henry  £.  Rochester,  for  the  able  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  con- 
vention.   Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Rochester  thanked  the  convention  for  its 
courteous  consideration  of  his  services.  That 
they  had  been  imperfectly  rendered,  no  one  felt 
so  deeply  as  himseli*,  but  his  associates  had,  by 
their  forbearance  and  kindness,  rendered  all  the 
duties  of  the  chair  comparatively  light  and 
agreeable. 

If,  however,  said  Mr.  Rochester,  in  the  hurry 
of  business  I  have  unintentionally  wronged  any 
member,  or  invaded  any  rights,  in  my  anxiety 
to  maintain  the  order  and  to  sustain  the  dignity 
of  oar  body,  I  beg  my  associates  to  believe  that 
by  none  will  it  be  more  regretted  than  myself, 

We  are  now  to  part,  each  to  his  own  county, 
to  diffuse  the  principles  of  thorough  and  univer- 
sal education.  Let  us  remember  how  honorable, 
how  sacred  is  our  office,  and  permit  no  other  in> 
ferest  than  that  of  education  to  withdraw  oar 
hearts  or  hands  from  our  high  vocation.  If  we 
are  faithful,  the  cause  is  safe. 

Mr.  Brodt,  of  Broome,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  other  officers,  for  their  attention  and  assi- 
duity in  the  duties  of  the  convention.    Carried. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  Syracuse,  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1845. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


RocbesteTi  to  believe  that  the  Journal  can  be  sns- 
tained  in  its  present  form  and  at  its  low  prioe^ 
without  loss.  Its  friends  should  however  under^ 
stand  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  its  increased 
circulation  for  its  support;  the  state  appropria^ 
tion  not  paying  the  expenses  of  supplying  the 
schools  with  the  Journal. 

[For  the  Joamftl.] 
THE  CONVENTION  AT  ROCHESTER. 


ALBAm*.  JUNE.  1844. 

To  SuBscaiJiERS. — ^Many  subscriptions  to  the 
Journal  close  with  the  present  number,  and  if  any 
one  of  our  readers  is  disappointed  in  not  receiv- 
ing his  July  number,  we  hope  he  will  remember 
that  the  renewal  of  his  subscription  will  be  wel- 
come. At  50  cents  all  i^ubscriptions  must  be  pfMP 
promptly  in  advance)  for  the  price  charged  will 
not  pay  the  expense  of  subsequent  collection. 

THE  JOURNAL. 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  S.  S.  Ran- 
dall, Esq.,  author  of  ^'  Mental  and  Moral  Cul- 
ture," who,  as  general  Deputy  Superintendent, 
is  widely  known  as  an  able  and  devoted  advocate 
of  education,  to  aid  in  editing  the  Journal. 

.With  his  assistance,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
a  ^nreater  variety  into  its  columns,  we  hope  to 
iifcrease  its  usefulness  and  extend  its  circulation. 
By  enlarging  the  Journal,  and  thus  supply- 
ing the  eleven  thousand  sehoob  with  neeriy  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  reading  formerly  found  in  its 
pnges,  we  have  incurred  some  pecnniary  hazard; 
bnt  we  are  enemiraged  by  the  etrennons  efforts 
te  extend  its  eh-eulation,  already  made  in  a  few 
eonnlies,  and  by  the  strong  assurance  of  similar 
«fffrli,  eordialiy  gnren  by  the  laperinteadeiits  nt 


The  transactions  of  this  body  are  better  evi- 
dence of  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  third  con- 
vention of  county  superintendents,  than  any  opi- 
nion of  the  press.  ^To  these  we  confidently 
refer  all  who  take  any  interest  in  that  system  of 
school  supervision,  now  in  full  and  succetslnl 
operation,  and  'tC  there  is  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
reported  proceedings,  there  will  not  be  discover-  * 
ed  any  want  of  discretion  or  of  zeal  in  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention,  or  any  evidence  of  indi^ 
femce  to,  or  perverson  of  the  functions  of  their 
most  important  office.  Indeed,  the  disinterested 
devotion  of  manyt  who,  with  limited  means  and 
receiving  but  a  scanty  salary,  hesitated  not  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles,  to  share  in  the  delibe- 
erations  of  this  body,  is  one  of  the  most  honora- 
ble indications  of  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  cause  Id 
whieh  it  is  pledged ,  and  one  of  the  surest  grounds 
of  anticipating  die  triumph  of  these  efforts  to  dif- 
fuse the  inestimable  blessings  of  sound  education. 
It  may  be  thought  that  we  say  too  much,  but ' 
those  who  know  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  n 
large  proportion  of  these  officers,  will  feel  that 
we  have  said  by  far  tap.Jittle.  However,  thef  - 
need  not  our  eulonb  Aeir  eulogy  will  be  found 
in  the  hearts  of  tho^.cti^Idren  to  whose  happii 
their  best  powers  have  been  consercated. 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  obligatione 
are  under  to  the  editors  of  the  Rochester  Deno- 
crat,  for  the  fall  and  interesting  report  of  the  pro* . 
ecedings  of  the  Convention.    Our  own  report  ii 
mainly  taken  from  the  columns  of  that  paper. 

To  the  citizens  of  Rochester,  we  would  toy, 
in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  that 
the  resolution  which  refers  to  the  hospitality  and 
courtesy  of  that  beautiful  and  flourishing  dtj, 
but  feebly  expresses  the  feelings  whh  which  we 
parted  from  those,  who  made  our  brief  stay  among 
them  so  deligbtAil. 

THE  CHALLENGE. 


Mr.  Patchin  of  Livingsto^ivnty,  exhibited  to 
the  Cdnvention  some  bcantlABpccimens  of  mn^ 
ping  done  in  the  district  seflRls  under  his  super- 
Yiaioa,  and  cHAijiUfosD  the  other  eottaty  ofitani 
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to  compete  with  Livingston  in  thk  interesting 
department  of  education. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Monroe,  produced  works  of  si- 
mihrr,  if  not  eqnal  merit,  and  tbe  county  super- 
perintendent  of  Albany  offered  satiftfactory  evi- 
dence  that  that  county  would  not  prove  a  laggard 
in  this  generous  struggle  for  excellence. 

Mr.  Dwight  also  exhibited  some  beautiful 
drawings  and  maps  from  public  schools  No.  12 
and  No.  4  in  the  city  of  New- York,  by  pupils  of 
14  and  15  years  of  age. 

~  -    ^     —  -       -  II  LI-  ■■■L 

Th«  Challengc  of  the  Cities. 

Challenges  were  given  and  accepted  by  Mr. 
Mack,  city  superintendent  of  Rochester,  Mr. 
Hawley,  citysuperintendent  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas, of  Benssehier,  in  behalf  of  Troy,  and  Mr. 
Dwight,  of  Albany  in  behalf  of  the  schools  of  that 
city,  that  for  (improvement  in  writing  and  attend- 
anee  the  schools  of  these  several  cities  would 
present  their  comparative  claims  for  rank,  at  the 
next  convention-*  Will  not  New-York,  Brook- 
lyn,  Utica,  Hudson  and  Schenectady  send  on  their 
statistics  on  these  subjects,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  remedying  this  greatest 
evil  of  the  school,  irregtUarity  of  atUndanee, 

In  order  to  judge  of  merit  and  improvement  in 
wxiling,  each  teacher  is  expected  to  prepare  a 
c<^y  book  of  as  many  pages  as  there  are  writers 
in  his  school,  and  to  require  each  pupil  to  write 
tfro  lines  and  sign  bis  name  and  the  date;  and  at 
t^  close  of  every  three  months  to  write  two  more 
lines,  and  sign  name  and  date.  In  thi|  manner 
t^a  progress  of  each  writer  will  appear. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

We  forbear  making  at  this  time  any  remarks 
upon  the  proper  organization  oCthis  great  insii- 
tnlton.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents  of  the 
UnxTersity,  whose  characters  are  a  guarantee 
of  fidelity  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  their 
high  tmst ;  and  the  friends  of  education  await 
their  action  with  deep  interest,  conscious  that 
nppn  the  results  of  their  labors  mainly  depends 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  munificent  endow- 
nu^t.  Nor  is  this  feeling  manifested  in  our 
own  state  alone,  the  letter  of  Horace  Mann, 
published  in  this  journal,  and  the  communica- 
tions that  have  reached  us  from  Connecticut, 
Ohio  and  New  Hampshire,  show  that  in  other 
nnd  far-distent  sections  of  the  Union,  the  pro- 
gresa  of  this  institution  is  watched  with  the 
deepest  interest. 

At  the  conventio^Bt  Rochester,  it  was  the 
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subject  of  much  inqniry,  and  of  some  debatt. 
But  wh!lc  some  of  the  county  superintendents 
await  its  organization,  more  in  doubt  than  in 
hope,  all  exhibited  the  deepest  interest  in  its 
prosperity ;  and  the  resolution  introduced  hj 
Mr.  Randall,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
this  subject,  received  a  cordial  and  unanimonn 
response  from  the  convention. 

CHAPTKR  311.     . 

An  act  roa  the  ESTABUSt{M£>'T    OF    A  IfOft- 

MAL  School. 

Passed  May  7, 1844. 

The  People  of  ike  State  of  New-York^  rtpr^ 
/rented  in  Senate  and  Jsiembly^  do  enact  at  fol. 
lows : 

§  1.  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  on  the  warrant 
of  the  Comptroller,  to  the  order  of  the  Snperin- 
tendcntof  Common  Schools,  from  that  portion 
of  the  avails  of  the  literature  fund  appropriated 
by  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the 
laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ond  thirty- 
four,  to  the  support  of  academical  departments 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  common 
schools,  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars  ;  which  sum  shall  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  and  the  Regents  of  the  University,  in 
the  establishment  and  support  of  a  Normal 
School  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  teach* 
ers  of  common  schools  in  the  science  of  educa- 
tion and  in  the  art  of  teaching,  to  be  located  in 
the  county  of  Albany. 

§  2.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall^ 
after  the  present  year,  be  annually  paid  by  the 
Treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller, 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  from 
the  revenue  of  the  literature  fund,  for  the  main- 
tenance nnd  support  of  the  school  so  established, 
for  five  years,  and  until  otherwise  directed  by 
law. 

jLfi.  The  said  school  shall  be  under  the  super- 
•ViffOB,  management  and  government  of  the-Sn- 
perintendent  of  Common  Schools  and  the  Re* 
gents  of  the  University.  The  said  Superinten- 
dent and  Regents  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
all  needful  roles  and  regulations,  to  fix  the  num- 
ber and  compensation  of  teachers  and  others  te 
be  employed  therein,  to  prescribe  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
on  which  pnpils  shall  be  received  and  instrncte^ 
therein,  the  number  of  pupils  from  the  respee* 
tive  cities  and  counties,  conforming  as  nearly  as 
ma^  be  to  the  ratio  of  population,  to  fix  the  lo- 
cationof  tbe  said  school,  and  the  lermssnd  condi* 
tionf  on  which  the  grounds  nnd  buildings  there- 
for shall  be  rented,  if  the  same  shall  not  be  pro- 
vidcil  by  tbe  corporation  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
and  to  provide  in  all  things  for  the  good  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  said  school.  .They 
shall  appoint  a  board,  eonsistiog  of  five  person^ 
of  whom  the  said  Superintendent  shall  be  one, 
who  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee, 
for  the  care,  management  and  government  or 
the  said  school,  nnder  the  mics  and  rcgnlattons 
prescribed  as  aforesaid,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  . 
from  time  to  time  to  make  full  and* detailed  re- 
ports to  the  said  Superintendent  and  Regents; 
and  wnong  other  things  to  reeomsvend  the  ivlen 
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wd  regvUtinns  which  they  deem  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  said  school. 

§4.  The  Snpprinteadent  and  Regents  sha*l 
Mnnally  transmit  to  the  Legislature  a  fall  nc- 
«oont  of  their  proceeding?  and  expenditures  oi 
money  under  this  act,  together  with  a  detailed 
report  by  said  executive  committee,  of  the  pro- 
fresfi,  condition  and  prospects  of  the  school. 

MORAL  CULTURE.   • 


fExtrscC  from  «  report  made  to  ihe  Troy  As»oci.ilioD  of 
Tracfjers,  by  X.  Heyuood,  cbairmau  of  ihc  com- 
Bittee  ] 

We  have  seldom  read  a  report  with  higher 
gratification,  ond  we  regret  that  we  cannot  draw 
more  freely  from  its  truthful  and  earnest  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  thorough  moral  culture  in 
fbe  school  room.  The  teachers  of  the  district 
schools  of  Troy,  have  long  since  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  devotion  to  duty ;  among 
their  number  are  some  of  cnr  best  educators, 
and  while  we  accord  to  them  the  merit  of 
fidelity  and  ability  in  their  sacred  offices  we 
frankly  warn  them  that  New- York,  Hudson, 
Kocfaester,  Buffalo  and  Utica,  claim  to  have 
made  as  great  improvement  as  Troy,  daring  the 
last  few  years,  and  that  their  neighbor,  Albany, 
is  determined  to  hold  no  second  place  among 
the  cities  of  the  state,  jin  the  great  and 
fenerous  struggle  for  pre-eminence  in  tho- 
rough and  general  education.  We  hope  that 
other  associatio%s  will  favor  as  with  commomi* 
Nations;  we  should  \^  gratified  if  the  teachers 
scattered  through  the  state,  would  regularly  fill 
a  part  of  this  jourpal  with  the  results  of  their 
experience. 

^  As  a  teacher  we  must  now  proceed  to  the  Ta<* 
rions  intellectual  pursuits  of  our  interesting 
tharge.  But  important  as  the  intellectoal  at- 
taiament  is,  it  roust  be  held  in  constant  8vbser« 
▼iency  to  the  moral  training.  Not  a  gem  so 
sparkling  in  the  gift  of  science  that  would  not 
lie  too  costly  an  attainment  for  an  immortal  mind 
if  its  possession  marred  a  single  moral  virtue. 
▲  school  is  a  community  in  miniatnre,  where 
are  constantly  in  exercise  the  prinoiples  and 
feelings  that  regolate  onr  conduct  in  society 
somI  the  varied  intercourse  of  social  life. 

The  virtues  and  vices  which  exist  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  individual  are  of  course 
hronght  into  the  school  roora,  and  are  more  or 
less  called  into  exercise  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Over  these  the  teacher  must  exercise  a  constant 
snpervision.  It  will  be  obvious  indeed  that  in 
order  successfully  to  reprove  vice,  or  to  exhibit 
the  loireliness  of  virtue,  his  own  garments  must 
\e  nospotted— *he  must  avoid  the  very  appear- 
ance  of  evil, — and  the  teacher  who  is  unwillinv 
lo  give  up  any  habit  which  he  cannot  recommend 
te  the  adoption  of  his  pnpil  under  similar  cir« 
Samstances,  or  who  will  ding  to  a  princfJHe 
that  he  cannot  cordially  recommend  to  otilers, 
has  need  himself  yet  to  be  a  learner. 

Cleanlloeis  is  a  moral  virtne.  hnt  it  is  not  in- 
Ms  (HOT  is  ilsorifiasoaiMhiapfflasipleaa 


in  habit.  The  teacher  wit!  have  occasion  to 
repeat  the  precept,  and  it  will  not  be  strange  If 
the  face  of  some  urchin  furnish  apparatus  for  a 
prikCtical  illustration. 

Benevolence  is  a  moral  quality  that  should  be 
carefully  cultivated  ;  and  niith  its  simple  mean- 
ing before  them — wishing  good — opportunities 
will  occur  frequently  in  the  school  room  favora* 
ble  for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue,  and  when  the 
young  mind  may  be  led  not  only  to  desire  the 
happiness  of  those  around  them,  but  to  yield  to 
some  personal  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  it,  and  when  they  have  once  "  learned 
the  luxury  of  doing  good"  they  will  have  a  dou- 
ble motive  prompting  to  the  exercise. 

Honesty  is  a  sterling  moral  quality ;  and 
there  is  no  place  where  it  may  be  promoted  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  school  room,  faith- 
fulness in  little  things  is  the  germ  of  this  virtne 
in  its  practical  sense,  and  however  trifling  the 
matter  of  appeal,  it  will  not  be  beneath  the  tea- 
cher's attention  where  honesty  is  conoerned  ;  re- 
tributive justice  for  the  pilfered  pencil  may  pre- 
vent the  heart  breakings  and  the  disgrace  con- 
nected with  a  prison  life.  Politeness  too,  which 
is  in  reality  the  out-goings  of  a  benevoleal 
heart  in  the  common  intercourse  and  little  civili- 
ties of  life,  with  patience  and  perseverance  nnd 
industry  and  the  whole  train  of  moral  virtueSi 
may,  in  this  nursery  of  immortal  plants,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  faithful  teacher,  be 
made  to  bud  and  blossom  for  a  harvest  of  n^ch 
Iroits  in  future  life. 

Toiling  in  this  interesting  garden  he  will  also 
find  much  to  prune  and  much  to  eradicate^  perni- 
cious weeds  spring  up  spontaneously  in  the  soil 
of  the  human  heart,  twining  dissimnlatioa, 
gnarled  obstinacy,  and  indolence  gatheriaf 
blight  and  mildew,  will  continually  trouble  him. 

But  amidst  all  his  discouragements,  he  will  be 
sustained,  if  faithful,  by  a  sense  of  the  impof^ 
tance  of  his  work,  the  witness  of  a  good  coo- 
science,  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  wise 
and  good  around  him. 

Exemplifying  the  moral  virtues  through  all 
the  varieties  of  his  daily  duties,  and  seasoning 
the  intellectual  instruction  with  the  salt  of  vkw 
ral  precept,  the  moral  teaching  though  it  have 
taken  but  little  time,  and  though  it  will  not  p»> 
rify  the  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  must  exerl 
an  influence  to  some  extent  permanent  and  sa^ 
utary.  And  at  the  closing  hour,  if  that  inter* 
eating  part  of  an  education  (vocal  music)  has 
not  been  neglected,  a  closing  song  will  better 
prepare  the  elastic  bow  so  long  bent,  to  go  off 
when  the  signal  is  given  in  a  right  diroctiei^ 
And  the  pupil  who  is  now  like  the  lark  "  «p 
and  away  with  a  hymn  in  his  heart,"  though  ia 
his  sports  he  will  find  little  use  for  his  arithm» 
tic  or  grammar,  yet  will  his  moral  lessons  bf 
applicable  in  the  scenes  of  every  hour.  And 
they  will  have  an  influence  too,  It  is  not  easy 
to  throw  aside  a  command  that  comes  with  this 
sanction  of  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  iohabi» 
teth  eternity  ;  and  when  urged,  as  he  will  be,  to 
join  in  some  transgression,  he  will  hear  a  Toiee 
saying :  **  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  theelo  sia 
consent  thou  not.^  If  tempted  to  bear  his  pait 
^ith  the  profane  oaes,  the  command  will  stead 
in  his  way—''  Thett  shaU  hot  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  ia  vain,* 

Nor  will  these  precepts  cease  to  excH  an  i» 
flaeoce  as  he  goes  forth  into  ihe  worhl.    Thigr 
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maj  tiamber  in  the  mmd  years,  and  then  many 
in  the  hour  of  deep  distress,  may  come  up  in 
the  memory  to  enlighten  and  to  bless.  One  up* 
on  whose  tnllen  and  distracted  mind  the  truth 
broke  in,  like  light  upon  thick  darkness,  gives 
interesting  testimony  on  this  point. 

In  confirmation  word  on  word 

Rose  sweetly  too  Cirom  memory's  store, 

Truths  which  in  other  days  I  heard, 

Bat  nefer  knew  their  worth  before ; 

Lods'd  by  a  pious  mother's  care 

In  the  yonn?  folds  of  thoaf;ht  and  sense, 

Lilie  fire  in  flint,  they  slumher'd  there, 

Till  anguish  struck  them  brii^ht  from  thence. 

The  beacon  lights  of  holy  writ, 

They  one  bjr  one  upon  me  stole, 

Thronth  winds  and  wa?es  my  pathway  lit, 

And  chas'd  the  darkitess  from  my  soul. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


DEFECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


We  hope  the  patience  of  onr  correspondent  has 
not  been  exhausted.  The  communications  from 
the  Department — the  publication  of  the  Laws 
aad  their  exposition — have  hitherto  excluded 
Hub  communication.  If  we  are  favored  with  a 
second  article  on  the  subject  proposed,  it  shall 
not  80  long  claim  admission  in  vain. 

« 

f^  NO.  I. 

T  is  truly  exhilarating  to  see  so  many  intel- 
ligent minds,  at  the  present  day,  earnestly  di- 
fccted^o  the  advancement  and  improvement  of 
Odacatum.  And  stxlJ  more  cheering  is  it  to  ob- 
serve, that  not  a  few  mer^y,  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  are  fast  becoming  aware  of  the 
importance,  indeed  I  may  say  necessity,  of  a 
•onnd  and  thorough  education  for  the  whole 
eommnnity.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessa- 
ry to  refer  to  the  laws  of  the  State  on  the  sub- 
ject: for,  in  a  free  government  like  ours,  the  le- 
gislature  generally  tbllows,  seldom  leads,  public 
Opinion. 

Amid  so  much  cause  for  rejoicing,  however, 
wo  mast  be  careful  not  to  relax  our  vigilance 
Ibr  a  moment:  for  we  ous^ht  not  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  our  liberal  system  of  pub- 
iic  instractton,  has  still  many  powerful,  iniluen- 
tial  enemies.  There  are  still  too  many  who  are 
■o  blind  to  their  own  best  interests,  as  to  grudge 
Cfe^  dollar  expended  by  the  public  in  this  most 
pfofitable  of  all  investmenU.  And,  to  say  the 
trnth^  our  whole  system,  more  especially  the 
pmctieal  part,  is  still  in  an  uncerUtn,  unsettled 
flate.  Even  the  most  enlightened  among  us  are 
&rfroa  correctness  in  our  views.  The  whole 
iMtter  is  slill  bat  an  experiment.  There  is  no 
pcecedent  that  we  can  safely  follow,  no  model 
•hat  we  can  profiubly  copy.  If  we  advance, 
•ad  we  are  bonnd  to  do  so,  we  shall  fre- 
^ently  eommit  blunders,  we  shall  oAen  have 
lo  retrace  our  steps.  And  every  mistake  we 
commit  will  be  greedily  laid  hold  of  by  the  cne- 
«iio»  of  universal  freedom  and  intelligence,  as  an 
arguftient  against  the  whole  system.  Let  ns  not 
ko  disheartened,  however.  These  eircamstan- 
Cioshonld  only  tend  to  increase  onr  watchfulness 
andeare,  to  lead  more  and  more  to  the  tborougl 
investigation.  We  have  done  well.  Our  legis^ 
latoroB  have  made  noble  arrangements.  But, 
VHoM  our  systsn  of  ttaehing  k  refMlned  aM 


purified,  the  most  liberal  endowments,  the 
outward  arrangements,  will  avail  nothing.  I«et 
us  then  endeavor  skilfully  to  fill  up  and  perfect 
the  noble  outline  that  has  been  provided,  reool* 
lecting  that  as  yet  we  have  only  made  a  begin* 
niag — that  we  cannot  stand  still — that  not  to  ad> 
vance  is  to  retrograde — and,  above  all,  let  us  be 
exceedingly  careful  to  take  no  steps  likely  to  en- 
danger a  reaction  in  the  public  mind. 

If  IheseNiews  be  correct,  surely  time  cannot  be 
more  profitably  spent  than  in  thoroughly  sifting 
this  most  important  subject — in  endeavoring  to 
point  out  the  present  deficiencies  and  defects  of  the 
schools,  and  in  inquiring  how  the  one  shall  be 
supplied  and  the  other  removed.  Will  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  accept  of  my  hmnbe  mite  in  aid  of  this 
great  cause?  Can  you  spare  me  a  corner  of  your 
useful  paper  for  a  series  of  articles,  hi  which  I 
shall  endeavor,  with  a  firm  though  gentle  hand, 
to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  errors  that  exist  im 
the  schools,  and  do  my  best  to  suggest  their  ap- 
propriate remedies?  I  propose  to  arrange  my 
subject  in  the  usual  manner,  under  the  heads  of 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  education.  But 
I  shall  deviate  irom  the  customary  order,  by 
commencing  with  moral  education.  My  reason 
for  this  course  is,  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  the 
point  on  which  the  schools  are  most  defective. 
In  fact  it  has  become  a  serious  doubt  with  many 
of  our  most  intelligent  thinkers,  whether  we  are 
not  pushing  purely  tnfc//ec/Ma/ education  rather 
too  far;  whether  it  is  either  prudent  or  safe' to 
devote  the  whole  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  understandings  while  the  moral  teniu 
ments — which  were  meant  lo  be  supreme — which 
were  given  by  the  Crealoi"  for  the  regulation  of 
the  intellectual  powers— are  left  wholly  undeve- 
loped, t 

1  trust,  sir,  that  none  of  vour  readers  will  ima« 
ginc,  from  what  has  been  laid,  that  I  am  about 
to  run  foul  of  the  vexed  question  which  has 
caused  so  much  excitement  in  the  city  of  New* 
York.  No,  sir.  Ifwe  wish  to  have  good  schoolS| 
we  must  keep  them  free  from  even  the  slightest 
approach  (o  sectarianism,  taken  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense.  Religious  doctrines  must  find  no 
entrance  there,  because  they  cannot  be  touched 
without  offence  to  .some  religious  denominatioa* 
No,  sir.  The  sort  of  culture  which  1  advoeate 
has  no  relation  to  this  exciting  question.  It  Ti- 
lers to  subjects  on  which  all  mankind  are  agreed. 
It  furnishes  a  common  ground  on  which  sectsthe 
most  conflicting  can  harmonise.  For  where  is 
the  parent  who  does  not  desire  his  child  to  be 
trained  to  truth  and  virtue?  W  ho  is  it  that  wonld 
object  to  the  exercise  of  the  conscience  of  yoalk 
on  simple  questions  of  right  and  wrong?  Who 
would  be  offended  by  the  inculcation  ol  obedi* 
ence  and  honor  to  parents,  of  affection  to  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  of  kindness  and  generosihr  to 
playmates,  of  piety,  reverence,  and  gratitude  to 
Crod?  No  one,  surely;  unless  these  topies  were 
blended  (as  they  never  ought  to  be  in  the  pnblie 
school)  with  others  with  which  they  haveiio  ne- 
cessary connexion.  No,  sir.  However  low  the 
parent  may  have  sunk  in  vice,  gladly  would  he 
see  his  ehild  iVee  from  its  \'ile  thraldom.  Letna 
then,  earefnlly  exclude  every  invidious  refleetio» 
on  any  religions  persuasion  whatever,  bothljtw» 
our  oral  instmetion  and  oar  reading  school  booke^ 
and  let  those  and  those  only  be  used  wliose  nn^ 
rality  is  foended  on  proper  motives,  and  whieh 
ere  otiMrwise  whoUj  oBuntptioiiable.    Letik* 
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Kacliing  of  reliffions  tenels  be  lefl  allogetlici  to 
pirFObl  inElmctioa,  lo  ibc  Suodaj  schooli  and 
io  the  pulpit.  Anil  lei  the  mocal  leaching  of  the 
public  school  be  wholly  confined  to  [he  awaken- 
lue  and  eakindling  oflhe  moral  nalure;  to  ihe 
ilevctopmeat  or  the  sense  of  right  and  WTong; 
to  leading  the  child  in  the  pulls  of  virluf;  1u 
rectifying  the  falec  Dotion  that  happinesi  dependi 
OD  enteran)  circuniEtBaFes,  and  convincing  him 
t^l  il  rcsli  almost  excluBivEly  od  taithAilncss  lo 
dnty,  on  virtue,  parilj  and  love. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  believe,  to  show  ,the 
course  I  mean  to  pursue  on  the  subject  of  moral 
ttninin^.  When  I  come  to  speak  of  phyiicai 
education,  I  shall  point  out  the  common  mia lake 
in  the  construction  and  managcmenl  of  school 
bonses,  parlicularlj  as  lo  light,  heat,  and  venti- 
lation. I  shall  treat,  aUo,  ufinjurious  postures, 
iiDpropcr  >»>nfinement,  and  defective  discipline. 
With  respect  lo  iattlUclual  education,  il  will  be 
mj  aim  to  show,  that  we  disiipate  our  strength 
on  acts  of  triBing  importance,  while  es«enlialc 
are  utterly  negleated;  and  that,  bf  mismanu|;e- 
men!  in  the  very  fint  iltpt,  oar  children  acquire 
kabilt  beyond  our  power  to  remove,  hnbits 
ntich  in  a  great  degree  nnllify  all  onr  future  ef- 
ibrtf ,  and  almoBt  place  a  veto  on  leir-culiure. 

I  shall  iialiently  wait  yonr  decision,  Mr.  Edi- 
itor,  on  th.e  suitableness  of  this  plan  for  jour  pe- 
riodical. Ifit  is  approved  of,  I  may  probably 
furnish  a  short  paper  monlhlj.  1  have  only  to 
add,  that  it  shall  be  my  aim  lo  make  these  arti- 
cles as  definite,  as  perspicuous,  and  as  practical 
u  1  can.     Meanwhile, 

I  am  yonrs  respcclfnlly,  P. 

DRAWING  IN  8CH001£. 

Ws  haTe  to-day  received  from  Public  School 

No,  12,  New-York,  some  admirable  specimens  of 
bold,  tifc-Uke  drawing,  which  we  shall  take 
pleasure  in  exhibiting  to  all  who  inny  be  interest- 
ed in  this  fascinating  and  ueefol  study. 

Could  rfe  send  them  out  with  this  interesting 
communication,  there  would  be  little  farther  aeed 
«f  a^nmenl  u  recommend  drawing  to  the  teach- 
en  of  our  district  schools. 

De*ii  8i«— Hftving  Irequenily  seen  drawing 
TMommended  aft  an  amusement  for  small  scho- 
lar* during  recesses  from  stady,  I  determined  to 
-make  the  experiment,  and  am  now  prepared 
from  eyperience  to  vonch  for  its  utility,  if  judi- 
ciously condoeted.  Not  being  an  adept  in  it 
myself,  I  labored  under  (be  same  embamssment 
that  many  of  my  fellow- teachers  would  be  oblijt- 
ed  to,  were  they  to  adopt  the  plan  ;  yet  I  found  it 
an  obataele  not  snlfieient  to  prevent  its  successfnl 
adoption  much  less  an  excuse  for  not  making  an 
effort.  Having  the  charge  of  a  select  school, 
<which  I  nm  happy  to  say  is  soon  to  giye  place 
to  a  district  school,)  I  determined,  as  1  said  be- 
fore, to  mate  the  trial.  Accordiaglj,  one  day, 
aiW  a  dofis  of  little  girls  and  boys  from  eight  to 
thirteen  years  old  bad  been  engaged  some  time 
in  study,  and  began  to  show  symptoms  of  weari- 
ness, accompanied  of  course  by  ntiichier,  I 
called  their  attention,  and  asked  tbem  if  they 
would  not  like  to  aaderstand  drainng.  One  lit- 
tle girl  said,  after  a  moment'*  beiitalion,  "  I  don't 
know  what  yom  meaB." 


Well,  said  I,  "Sfaoold  not  fon  like  to  leant  ta 
make  pictures  with  a  pencil?"  "O,  I  attonld 
like  that  yerj  much."  nnswered  three  or  tour 
at  the  same  time.  ''  Can  we  leant  I"  eamcMlT 
inquired  anolhei.  After  a  little  explanation,  I 
told  them  thai  the  drawings  and  pictures  in  ibeir 
geographies  and  picture-books  were  first  drawn 
on  plates  or  types  hy  men,  and  then  Iraasfernd 
lo  the  paper.  "I  guese  we  can  learn,  then," 
said  anolfaci,  in  his  ecstacy  ;  for  the  song  >ayt, 
''  What  other  folks  ba*edone,  why  with  [uitienw 
may  not  you." 

On  taking  np  a  geography,  a  token  card  feU 
from  it,  on  which  was  a  small  plain  tree,  f  de- 
termined instantly  to  make  this  my  firH  leMon  i 
nnd  yon  would  have  been  astonished  to  have  seen 
the  profietency  made  by  these  little  adventnreca- 
AS\er  this,  they  were  permitted  M  chooM  their 
own  pieces  to  copy,  in  order  to  remove  from  Ox 
eiercise  ev^  feature  of  a  task.  Except  whes 
too  haid  piece*  were  cbosen,  when  the  motv 
difficult  parts  were  explained  and  they  w«>«> 
readily  ahaodaned.  i  would  somelimeaaay  that 
I  thought  some  piece  named  was  a  good  one,  al- 
ways recomoiending  at  firsl  pieoea  marked  by 
boldness'of  outline  and  simplicity,  painting  out' 
the  particular  beauties  of  each  performance,  and 
keeping  inprovnnent  constantly  in  view. 

These  lessons  usnally  occupied  fVom  fifteen  lo 
thirty  minutes  each  half  dnv,  at  the  exptratioa 
of  which,  on  being  asked  if  they  were  not  near- 
ly rested,  they  again  took  to  their  books  with  • 
cheerfulness  and  zest  which  would  do  any  one's 
Mul  good.  Yet  a  time  should  be  allolted  to  thi* 
exercise,  at  every  successful  teacher  will  havefbr 
every  thing,  and  be  attended  lo  in  its  time. 

The  class,  after  a  little  practice,  will  be  able 
to  master  more  diSicult  piecEs,  and  should,  aa 
soon  as  practicable,  be  directed  to  sketch  and  de- 
lineate from  nature.  How  the  eye  of  a  little 
girl  will  light  up  with  the  eloquent  glow  of  real 
pleasure  and  sutisraction,  as  she  presents  yoD 
with  the  tikenCES  of  a  favorite  shrub,  i 
pink,  of  her  own  workmanship,  I  v  _. 
10  the  impalicnt  and  fretful  teacher,  that  o: 
scene  is  enough  to  pay  you  for  a  thousand  little, 
troubles.  Try  il,  my  brotfier  or  sister  teacher,, 
and  if  you  never  felt  a  sympathizing  emolJoo  in. 
the  happiness  of  another,  you  wiQ  then  have 
the  portal  of  t^e  of  the  ingredients  of  your  bet-, 
ter  nature  opened  lo  your  real  enjoyment.  Thia 
exercise,  if  resorted  to  as  an  nmnsemeat-  should 
never  be  mentioned  as  a  task  ;  but  let  diversion 
be  the  theme,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  instances, 
if  not  always,  it  will  be  embraced  with  plea-, 
sure.  To  prevent  it  from  appearing  like  a  task, 
I  never  urge  it  upon  any,  .wtuch  I  think  will  not, 
very  ofles 
lij;ht  to  li 
bis  hand! 

tice  has  b 

need  not i 
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deodlr  blonf  at  ode  of  the  aristocntic  DolionB  of 

tkc  age.  Cammon  ttnrulnl  writing  paper  will 
do  very  well  to coromence  upon,  where  proper 
drawing  paper  is  not  Tfadiljoblained.  Kacbscho- 
lu-abonld  be  proTJded  with  ■  hoD  anJ  bard  wood- 
eovcred  pencil,  which  may  be  col  at  a  triUlin? 
expenie  by  the  parent,  or  should  be  furnished 
ij  the  tibtrally  tndoaid  teacher,  gratia. 

A  Town  Sop.  and  Teacbeb. 
WuUlutltT,  Oct.  16,  1S43. 


EUROPEAN  EDUCATION. 

[ExtTae^om  the  Utl  tepori  ot  Hon.  Hsiici  Utus.] 
ARlTHHETtC  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

CaiLDBKN  are  tanght  to  cipher,  or,  if  need  be, 
toooMit,  MMDafler  entetiogichool.  I  will  at- 
tempt to  dewribe  o  lesson  which  I  saw  given  to 
«  Ta7  young  claw,  Bioclis  of  one  cube,  two 
eiriMi,  three  cube*,  &x:.,  up  to  a  block  of  tea 
nbcB,  lay  npon  the  teacher's  desk.  The  cubes 
OD  each  block  were  dislinctl:r  niarJced  off,  and 
differontlT  colocei,— that  is,  if  the  first  inch  or 
e«be  was  while,  the  next  would  be  black.  The 
teacher  stood  by  his  (leak,  and  in  front  of  the 
class.  He  set  up  ■  block  of  one  eabe,  ud  tbc 
class  simultaneouHly  said  on*.  A  block  of  two 
cabes  was  Iben  placed  by  the  side  of  (he  fir»l, 
and  the  clou  said  fieo.  This  wo»  done  until  the 
ten  blocks  stood  by  the  aide  of  euh  other  in  a 
row.  Tbey  were  then  counted  backwards,  the 
teacher  placing  his  finger  upon  them,  a«  a  sienal 
that  theu-  respecti»e  numbers  were  to  be  called. 
The  neit  exerci»e  was,  "  two  comes  after  one, 
lbr«e  comes  alter  two,"  and  so  on  to  ten  ;  and 
then  backwards  "  nine  comes  before  ten,  eight 
comes  before  nine,"  and  bo  of  the  rest.  1  he 
teacher  then  naked,  'What  is  three  composed 
tSV  Jl.  '  Three  is  composed  of  one  and  two.' 
Q.  'Of  what  else  is  three  composed V  A. 
•Three  is  composed  of  three  ones."  Q.  '  What 
ia  low  composed  ofl'  A.  '  Four  is  composed 
of  four  ones,  of  two  and  two,  of  three  and 
one.'  Q.  'What  i*  fiTC  composed  off  A, 
'Five  is  composed  of  live  ones,  of  two  and  three, 
of  two  twos  and  one,  of  four  and  one,'  Q. 
"What  numbers  compose  sill  seveni  eight! 
nine  !  To  the  latter  the  pupil  would  answer, 
•Three  Ihrees  make  nine  ;  two,  three  end  four 
make  nine  ;  two,  two  and  five  mnke  nine  ;  th 
four  and  two  make  nine ;  three,  five  and 
make  nine,'  fee.,  kc.  The  teacher  then  placed 
flmilnr  blocks  side  by  side  while  the  children 
added  their  respective  numbers  together,  '  two 
ttros  make  fouri'  'three  twos  make  six,' Stc. 
The  blocks  were  then  turned  down  horiiootallj 
to  show  that  Ihrre  blocks  of  two  cubes  each 
irere  equal  to  one  of  six  cube*.  Such  qiiestii 
were  Iheo  atked  as,  bow  many  are  tW  less  th 
f(c.  Then,  hi 
The  answer  u 

one  added  makes 
ven  make  Gllren. 
,tt  jf.  Eiehtarc 
iz  nabc  twelve, 
.  Or  it  might  be 
eighty  eight  aiul 


They  then  eoonied  up  toabondredonlheblocki. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  lesson,  such  qnesUni 
as  these  were  pot,  and  readily  answered  :  Of 
what  is  Ihirty-eight  composed  !  A.  Thirty- 
eight  is  composed  o(  thirty  and  eight  ones  ;  of 

;— of  thirty-seven  and  one;  of  tbirtj-sii 
wQ  ones  i  of  thirty-five  and  three  ones,  he. 
Q.  Of  what  is  uinely  composed!  Jl.  Ninety  is 
composed  of  nine  icns,--or  fifty  and  forty,  te,, 
gtc. 

Thus,  with  a  frequent  reference  to  the  blocki 
to  keep  up  atlenlion  by  presenlmg  an  object  ta 
Ibe  eye,  the  simple  number?  were  handled  and 
ireDsposed  in  a  ^reat  variety  of  ways.  In  this 
lesson,  it  is  obvious  that  counting,  numeration, 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  divisiok 
were  all  included,  yet  there  was  no  abstract 
rale,  or  unintelligible  form  of  words  given  out 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  Nay,  these  little 
children  took  the  lirsl  steps  in  the  mensuiatioa 
ofsuperQcies  and  solids,  by  comparing  the  length 
and  contents  of  one  block  with  those  of  others. 

When  the  pupils  were  a  little  further  ad- 
vanced, I  usually  heard  lessons  recited  in  this 
way:  Suppose  4,321  are  to  be  multiplied  by 
25*-  The  pupil  says,  five  times  one  are  five 
five  ones,  and  he  sets  aowu  Q  in  the  units  place; 
five  times  two  tens — or  twenty  ones, — are  a 
hundred,  and  sets  down  a  cipher  in  the  ten's 
place  ;  five  times  three  hundred  are  one  thoa> 
sand  and  five  hundred,  and  one  hundred  to  b« 
carried  make  one  thousand  six  hundred,  and  sell 
down  a  6  in  the  hundred's  place  )  five  times  fou 
thousand  are  twenty  thousand,  and  one  tbousanil 
to  be  carried  make  twenly-one  thousand.  Thfl 
next  fignrc  in  the  multiplier  is  then  taken, — 
twenty  times  or.e  are  tweaty,  and  a  2  is  IM 
down  in  the  ten's  place  ;  twenty  times  two  letu 
are  four  hundred,  and  a  4  is  tel  down  in  the 
hundred's  place  ;  twenty  times  three  hundred 
are  six  thousand,  and  a  6  ii  set  down  in  tbs 
Ihonsaod's  place  ;  twraty  time*  four  thonnni 
are  eighty  thonnnd,  and  an  8  in  set  down  In  tha 
ten  thoatand's  place.  Then  come  the  nddiliaBa 
to  gel  the  product.  Five  ones  are  five,  two  tent 
are  twenty,  and  these  figares  are  reiipectively 
set  down  ;  four  hundred  and  six  hundred  malt* 
a  lhanBBnd,and  a  cipher  is  set  down  in  the  hn»> 
dred's  place ;  one  tfaonsand  lo  be  carried  to  six 
thousand  makes  seven  thousand,  and  one  tbon- 
send  more  makes  eight  thonsand,  and  an  8  is  set 
down  in  the  Ihonsond's  place  ;  eighty  thouMod 
and  twenty  thousand  make  one  hnnidred  Ihoo- 
■aad,  and  a  cipher  is  set  down  in  Ibe  ten  tboB- 
sanil's  place,  and  a  1  in  the  hundred  thousaad'l 
place.  It  is  easy  lo  see  that  where  the  multi- 
plier and  multiplicand  are  large,  thia  proccM 
soon  pSktses  beyond  mere  child's  play- 
So  in  division.  ir32,T58ar«  to  be  divided  by 
75,  the  pupil  says,  how  many  hnnlred  times  M 
seventy- live, -~ur  serenty-Sve  ones, — eouUinel 
ill  thirly-twq  thoo.anl  ail  seven  hundred,— or 
in  thirty-two  thousand  and  seven  hondrcJ  onea ; 
four  hnndied  times, — and  he  sets  down  a  4  iB 
tbe  hundred's  place  in  the  qnotient ;  then  lb* 
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ih'uat  •e*«nl]r-fiva  ii  mnlUpUad  (u  btr<orc,)  bj 
llM  fwu  bua(li«d,  and  the  prodocl  U  tei  down 
aoderlbe  first  ttree  figures  orihe  dividend,  and 
(here  are  two  ihoueand  and  seven  hundred  re- 
BUioiAg.  Tbis  remaiodcr  is  set  down  in  \ht 
next  line,  betanse  g evenly- five  ia  nut  contained 
n  two  Ihonsand  seven  hundred  any  number  of 
tnsdred  times'.     Aud  so  of  the  rcsidae  of  Ibe 

Wbea  Ibere  is  daager  that  an  advanced  cIiifs 
will  forget  the  value  of  the  denomiaations  they 
»re  handliag,  they  are  required  to  express  the 

SJue  of  Bath  figure  in  futl,  throushont  the 
hole  process,  iu  the  manner  above  deserihed. 

I  sbitll  never  forget  the  impression  which  _ 
pedlatlon  b^  e  higher  cJass  of  girls  produfeii 
upon  my  mind.  It  l^^ieil  aa  hour.  Neither 
Incher  nor  pupil  bad  book  or  ilate.  Qneatioai 
and  answers  were  extemporaneous.  They  con. 
listed  of  problems  in  Vulgar  Fracliims,  simple 
■nd  eompoand  ;  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  Practice, 
Interest;  Diseoont.  Eic.,  &c.  A  few  of  the  first 
were  simple,  Uit  they  soon  increased  in  compli- 
MtioD  and  diftiGult;r,  and  in  the  amount  of  the 
mot  managed,  until  I  eoald  hardly  credit  the 
Kporl  of  my  <nvn  senses, — so  diffiealt  wen  " 
questions,  and  so  prompt  and  nrcnrate  th 
iHiet. 

A  great  many  of  the  e.Yercises  in  nrilhmetie 


^OBsiated  in  reducing  t 
fboseofanotliA.    In  Oi 


n  Germany  there 
«s  many  difTerenl  currencies  as  there 
and  the  expression  of  thevalneofc 
other  denominations  is  a  very  commo 

It  struck  me  that  the  main  dilferenees  between 
Ueir  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  ours,  eon- 
aiat  in  their  beginning  earlier,  continuing  the 
practice  in  Ibe  elements  much  longer,  requiring 
•  more  Ihorou'^h  analysis  of  all  questions,  and 
in  not  lepnTaltng  the  processes,  or  rules,  so 
UOch  as  we  do  from  each  other.  The  ptipiis 
proceed  less  by  rule,  more  by  an  understanding 
«f  Ibe  subject.  It-ollen  happens  to  onr  childien 
(hat  while  engaged  in  one  rule,  tbey  forget  a 
proceding,  Ueaea  maBy  of  our  beet  teachers 
Aave  Jxequent  reviews.  But  Iberr,  as  I  stated 
«bove,  the  youngest  classes  of  children  were 
tas^hi  addition,  sobtraelton,  mutlipLi cation  and 
■divisioa  promise Boosly.  And  so  it  was  in  the 
•kter  Magefl.  The  miad  was  constantly  carried 
Along,  and  the  practice  enlarged  in  more  than 
«(ie  direction.  It  is  a  difieience  which  results 
freia  Wacbiug,  in  the  one  ease,  (ram  a  book  ; 
«nd  is  tbe  other,  Jrom  the  bead.  In  the  latter 
^e  (he  teacher  tees  what  each  papil  most 
aeeds,  and  if  he  finds  any  oae  hailing  oi  failing 
on  a  pariicular  claic  of  questions,  plies  him  with 
qnesUoas  of  that  Kind  until  his  defidencies  are 
•upplied. 

In  algebra,  trigonometry,  surveying,  geomc- 
tn^  tie.,  I  invariably  saw  Ibe  teacher  standing 
leiorc  the  'blackboard,  drawing  the  dia.grams 
and  explaining  alt  the  relations  b^ltveen  Iheir 
■ereral  parts,  while  the  pupils,  in  their  seats, 

pled  i1 

tpe  solution;  ann  a[  me  □< 
were  required  to  go  to  the  bli 
figures  and.  solve  the  pro 
How  different  this  mode  of 
lAim  that  of  holding  the  te 
hand,  while  the  fore.finger  ol 
iblUwt  the  priuM'demonMr 


Grea  t  attention  i«  paid  lo  grnmrnar,  or,  as  it 
is  usually  called  in  the  '  Plan  of  Studies,'— -Ihs 
German  Jangonge.  But  I  heard  very  little  of 
tlie  ding.dong  and  recitative  of  gender,  number 
and  CBse,^l'  Eovernmeal  nnd  agreement,  which 
make  up  so  great  a  portion  of  the  grammatical 
exercises  in  our  schools,  and  which  the  pupjli 
ore  often  required  to  repeat  until  tbey  reaJiy 
lose  all  sense  of  the  original  meaning  of  tl^ 
terms  they  nse.  Of  what  service  is  it  for  cbil- 
dren  to  reiterdle  end  reassert,  fifty  lime*  in-a 
single  recitation,  the  gender  and  number  of 
nouns,  about  which  tbey  never  made  a  mistaka 
even  before  a  grammar  book  was  put  into  Iheir 
bands  ?  If  the  object  of  granraar  is  to  taaeh 
children  to  speak  and  write  their  native  langna^ 
with  propriety,  then  they  should  be  practiaad 
upon  exprepsing  their  own  ideas  with  elegance, 
distinctness  and  force.  Fpr  this  purpose,  their 
common  every-day  phraseology  is  first  to  be  at- 
tended to.  As  their  speech  beoomes  mora  co- 
pious, they  shoBld  be  led  to  recogniie  thoM 
slight  shades  of  distinction  which  exist  between 
words  almost  synonymous  ;  tq  discrimiaate  be- 
tvceen  the  literal  and  the  figorative  i  and  lo 
frame  sentences  in  which  the  main  idea  shall 
be  brought  out  conspicuously  and  promineatly, 
while  alt  sabordiaate  ones, — mere  'matters  of  i 
!  or  qualiiieation, — shall  occupy 
more  retired  position^.  The  ten- 
lences  ol  some  public  spenliers  are  so  arranged, 
that  ivhnt  is  collnleral  or  incidental,  stand*  on! 
boldly  in  the  foreground,  while  the  principal 
thought  is  almost  lost  in  the  shade  ; — an  ar- 
tnngement  as  preposterous  BS  if,  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  the  forum  or  [be  paraoc- ground,  the 
president,  the  jndge,  or  the  commanding  olUca-, 
were  (brnst  into  the  rear,  while  a  naiaeleM 
throng  of  non-ofliciats  and  incognitos  should  oc- 
cupy the  places  ofdignily  and  authority.  Omn- 
mar  sboutd  be  tanRht  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
out  into  rhetoric  as  It  regards  the  form  of  the 
expreBsion,  and  into  logic  as  it  regards  the  se- 
quence and  coherency  of  the  thoughts.  If  Htii 
so,  then  no  person  is  competent  to  teach 
-ammar  who  is  not  familiar,  at  least,  with  all 
le  leading  principles  cf  rbeloric  and  logic. 
The  Prussian  teachers,  by  their  constant  habit 
'conversing  wilh  the  pupils  ;  by  requiring  a 
complete  answer  to  be  given  lo  every  question  ; 
allowing  a  mistake  in  termination,  or 
Uocalion  of  words  or  clauses  to  paM 
ancorrected,  nui  the  sentence  as  corntcted  to 
pass  unrepeated  ;  by  requiring  the  poetry  of  the 
rending  lessons  to  be  changed  into  oral,  or  writ- 
ten prose,  and  the  prose  to  be  paraphrased,  or 
expressed  in  diBerenl  words  ;  and  by  exdctlkg 
general  account  or  summary  of  the  reading 
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eally  yet  by  no  means  in  a  dry  and  technical 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  technical  terms  are 
earerolly  avoided,  till  the  child  has  become  fa- 
miliar  with  the  nature  and  use  of  the  things  de- 
gignated  by  them,  and  he  is  able  to  use  them  as 
the  names  of  ideas  which  have  a  definite  exist- 
ence  in  his  mind,  and  not  as  awful  sounds,  dim- 
ly shadowing  forth  some  mysteries  of  science 
into  which  he  has  no  power  to  penetrate. 

'*  The  first  object  is  to  illustrate  the  different 
■narts  of  speech,  such  as  the  noun,  verbj  adjec- 
Svc,  adverb  ;  and  this  is  done  by  engaging  the 
pupil  in  conversation,  and  leading  him  to  form 
sentences  in  which  the  particular  part  of  speech 
to  be  learned  shall  be  the  most  important  word, 
and  directmg  his  attention  to  the  nature  and  use 
of  the  word,  in  the  place  where  he  uses  it,  For 
example,  let  us  suppose  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  adverb  is  to  be  taught ;  the  teacher  writes 
upon  the  blackboard  the  words  ^erc,  thtrej  near, 
tus.  He  then  says,  *  Children,  we  are  all  to- 
gether in  this  room,  by  which  of  the  words  on 
the  blackboard  can  you  express  this  V  Ckil- 
drtii,—*  We  are  all  Aer«.»  Teacher,—*  Now 
look  out  of  the  window  and  see  the  church ; 
what  can  you  say  of  the  church  with  the  second 
word  on  the  blackboard?'  CAiWren,—*  The 
church  is  thereJ  Teacher ,--'  The  distance  be- 
tween us  and  the  church  is  not  great ;  how  will 
yon  express  this  by  a  word  on  the  blackboard  V 
CkiWr«n,— '  The  church  is  near.*  The  fact 
that  these  different  words  express  the  same  sort 
of  relations  is  then  explained,  and  accordingly, 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  class,  or  are  the 
same  part  of  speech.  The  variations  of  these 
words  are  next  explained.  *  Children,  you  say 
the  church  is  near,  but  there  is  a  shop  between 
us  and  the  church  ;  what  will  you  say  of  the 
shop?'  CAi/rfren,—*  The  shop  is  nearer  J— 
Teacher, — *  But  there's  a  fence  between  us  and 
the  shop.  Now  when  you  think  of  the  distance 
between  us,  the  shop,  and  the  fence,  what  will 
Toh  say  of  the  fence  V  Children,—^  The  fence 
it  nearett.*  So  of  other  adverbs.  The  lark 
sings  well.  Compare  the  singing  of  the  lark 
with  that  of  the  canary  bird.  Compare  the 
mnging  of  the  nightingale  with  that  oi  the  cana- 

IT  bird."  ^     ^.^ 

I  heard  excellent  lessons  on  the  different 
meanings  which  rooU.  or  primitive  words  as- 
tnme,  when  used  with  different  affixes  or  suf- 
fixes. An  analagous  lesson  in  our  language 
would  consist  in  giving  the  meanings  of  the  dif- 
ferent  words  which  come  from  one  root  in  the 
Latin,  as,  convene,  intervene,  prevent,  event,  ad- 
Pint,  8ic.  ;  or  accede,  recede,  succeed^  exceed, 
proceed,  secede,  precede,  intercede,  &c. 

THE  ALPHABET, 


Vxttaet  fwm  the  report  of  H.  Wilsok,  Cooaty  Super- 
inieadent  of  AHcgBnyJ 

To  compile  some  of  the  ▼arious  modes  that 
have  been  recommended  for  teaching  the  alpha- 
bet, and  from  these  to  suggest  the  best,  is  all 
that  the  undersigned  has  aimed  to  accomplish; 
he  presumes  this  is  all  the  department  expects  at 
his  hands;  and  could  he  persuade  himself  that 
this  expectation  would  not  be  wholly  disappoint* 
ed,  he  could  then  believe  that,  at  least,  some  ser- 
vice had  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of  general 
•ducalioa.  * 


The  following  are  the  methods  generally  used: 
Ist.  The  twenty-six  letters  are  presented  to 

the  child  in  rapid  succession  three  or  four  timls 

a  day. 

2d.  One  letter  only  at  a  time;  let  it  be  written 
on  the  black-board,  and  when  it  is  Ihorougblj 
learned,  place  another  near  it,  proceed  in  the 
same  way  until  all  are  mastered;  care  shotdd  be 
taken  that  those  already  learned  are  not  forgot- 
ten as  the  child  proceeds,  &c.  When  one  letter 
has  been  learned,  let  the  child  have  a  small  slate 
and  try  to  make  the  letter  on  that,  or  let  a  small 
black-board  be  procured  and  let  him  chalk  the 
letter  on  that,  4rc. 

3d.  Divide  the  alphabet  into  lessons  of  a  few 
letters  each,  let  these  form  the  names  of  objefite 
familiar  to  the  child,  as  follows:  cat,  dog,  hea, 
bird,  ^c.  The  letters  in  each  word,  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  form  a  lesson.  When  the  child 
is  learning  the  letters  in  the  word  selected  f<a:  the 
lesson,  let  the  teacher  tell  him  an  anecdote  about 
the  object,  something  that  will  please  him. 

4th.  Divide  the  alphabet  into  lessons,  asd 
class  together  on  a  black-board  or  card  the  let- 
ters that  have  a  similar  form,  thus:  ij,  If,  tr,hk, 
num,  oce,  bd,  pq,  vxz,  wy,  sag,  double  leitCB, 
th,  sh,  ch,  ph,  terminations,  ing,  tion.  pie.  We. 
Each  division  is  a  distinct  lesson;  the  teacher 
should  point  out  the  similarity  and  diflerencw  in 
the  shapes  of  the  letters,  .^c.-*-thus  in  the  fiot 
lesson,  the  dotted  letter  j  differs  from  the  i  in  ito 
greater  length  and  curve  at  the  bottom;  the  land 
fare  of  equal  length,  the  one  has  a  square  top, 
the  other  a  curved  one.  and  so  on  to  the  others. 

In  double  letters  and  terminations,  the  teacher 
should  carefully  give,  and  practice  the  chUd  la 
their  proper  sounds,  as  without  it  he  would  not 
be  able  to  perceive  them  from  the  combinaUoM 
of  the  letters.  The  child  should  not  be  pcrnut- 
ted  to  pass  on  to  a  new  class  until  he  has  fully 
mastered  the  one  before  him. 

5th.  Words  and  letters  are  taught  at  the  same 
time.  Show  the  chUd  the  first  letter  in  the  Ifi- 
blc,  I,  and  let  him  find  it  then  wherever  it  oc- 
curs in  the  first  verse.  Having  done  this,  sft<m 
him  the  second  letter,  n;  let  him  find  eyory  n  « 
the  first  verse.  He  should  then  be  »n"^JJ 
what  I-n  spells.  This  enables  him  to  read  tie 
first  word  in  the  Bible;  let  hU  second  lew©*  J 
the  next  word  in  the  Bible^  the  letters  e^ '^"2! 
and  their  combinations  should  be  learned  as  Be- 
fore. Proceed  in  the  same  manner  through  «»»- 
successive  lesson,  till  he  can  lead  the  fi^J^iH* 
in  Genesis.  /'  In  the  beginning,  God  created  me 
heaven  and  the  earth." 

6th.  Present  the  child  with  a  picture  of  wme 
obj^t,  having  the  name  on  the  card  m  <»P**r 
It  ma^  be  a  doe,  &c.    The  word  is  8h«^"i*°U* 
child,  and  he  is  referred  to  the  V}^^^;1^^ 
meaning,  after  having  pronounced  it.     I  w  w 
may  then  be  taught  these  three  letters,  ana  i» 
they  perform  the  same  office  as  the  P»«»"r^T- 
One  word  is  sufficient  for  a  le8Son,and  Jjj®"^^. 
letters  in  this  are  thoroughly  '«"^^:  j^Jeacher 
other  word  and  proceed  as  before.    ^"  f^.gfe•^ 
should  accompany  each  lesson  with  »»  *^^^  ^. 
ing  anecdote  respecting  the  object,  &c.      .^^^ 
child  to  draw  the  letters  designed  for  WJ  i^-j 
or  the  picture  of  the  object,  upon  the  blacK.o«» 
or  tlate. 

<Wt  shallif^nlintte  the  f  afcject  in  ^^  ^^' 
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diss  BOOM  OF  raBllSDEO  RePUTlTION. 


FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

PUBLISHED  BY 


JENKS  &  PALMER,  No  131  Wasbington  st.,  Boston, 
and  Am-  m1«  by  the  follow inz  houses :  New-York  City— 
Collia*,  Brother  &  Co.,  RooiuMDj  Pratt  &  Co.|  Huat* 
fiiftoti  ft  SavagCi  A.  Y.  Blake,  Mark  H.  Newman,  Roe 
Lock  wood,  Geo.  F.  CooUdge  ft  Brother,  Mahlon  Day 
ft  Co.|  Daniel  Appleton  ft  Co.  Albanv---01iver  Steele, 
E.  H.  Pease.  Trojr— Stedham  ft  Redfield.  Utica— Ben- 
Bttt,  Backns  ft  Hawley.  Kochester— Da?id  Hoyt,  Wm. 
Ailing.  Buflalo—W.  B.  ft  C.  £.  Peck,  and  by  Booksel- 
lers and  Traders  generally.  The  following  works  for 
Education  are  partiealarly  r( commended  to  the  notice 
of  thow  interested  ih  the  subjects,  as  containing  the 
modern  imprdvements,  and  calculated  to  lessen  the  la- 
bora  of  teaching  aud  learning,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
ttikethorough  and  practical  scholars. 

EMERSON'S  SPELLING  BOOKS. 

Bmerton's  National  Spelling  Book  and  Pronouncing 
Tutor,  oo  an  improfed  plaOi  with  Reading  Lessons. 
160th  Edition. 

Introduction  to  the  above  for  yonnger  scholars,  by  the 
tame.  These  work's  are  highly  recommended  by  teach- 
ers and  others,  are  used  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
and  also  extensively  in  the  various  schools  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

WORCESTER'S  READING  BOOKS. 

Worcester's  Primer  or  First  Book.  Second  Book  for 
reading  and  spelling.  Introduction  to  the  Third  hook. 
Third  Book,  with  rules  and  instrnctions.  Fourth  Book, 
with  rvles. 

This  aeries  is  considered  by  Teachers  and  others  to 
be  the  mont  valuable  and  popular  now  before  the  pub- 
be.  The  Rules  and  histmctions  for  avoidinf  common 
errors  were  originally  inserted  in  this  series  by  the 
mntkArj  and  form  their  peculiar  character!  sties,  wher- 
tvei*»«sed,  and  they  are  extensively  introduced,  the 
books  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

PARLEY'S  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

P^rlev's  First  Book  of  History.  Parley's  Second 
Book  of  History.  Parley's  Third  Book  of  History.  Par- 
ley'* Arithmetic.    Parley's  Book  of  the  United  states. 

The  Histories  contain  maps  and  engravingsi  and  be* 
Sof  in  general  usfi  in  the  schools  and  academies  in  our 
covntrf  f  may  be  considered  as  standard  books  for  the 
iastrnction  of  youth  in  History. 

EMERSON'S  ARITHMETIC,  (in  Three  Parts.) 
Fart  I,  contains  easy  lessons  for  beginners.  'Part  3, 

centains  lessons  for  all  seholars.    Part  d,  contains  the 

higher  operations.    Key  to  Farts  3  and  3*    Questions 

to  Part  3. 
This  series  of  Arithmetics  is  In  use  hi  the  sdiools  of 

Nf  w-York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bostoni  and  in  other  in- 


stitutions where  the  modem  improvements  are  adopt 
ed. 

BAILEY'S  ALGEBRA. 

Bailey's  First  Lessons  in  Algebraf  for  Academies  and 
Common  Schools.    Key  to  the  above  for  Teachers. 

The  above  Algebra  is  on  the  indaotive  plan^  and  is  de> 
signed  for  those  not  versed  in  the  science.  It  is  used 
as  a  class  book  in  ihe  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  and  in 
various  schools  and  academies  of  high  character  in  all 
paru  of  the  United  States. 

GOODRICH'S  UNITED  STATES. 

Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  Statesi  adapted  to 
the  capacitv  of  youth.  Revised  and  enlarged  from  the 
one  hundredth  edition^  and  brought  down  to  Tvler's  ad« 
ministration.  Goodrich's  and  Emerson's  Qnestiona  to 
the  above. 

The  above  History  of  the  United  States  is  among  the 
most  popular  works  of  the  kind.  It  Is  in  use  in  the  Bos- 
tan  Schools,  and  has  a  high  and  extensive  popularity. 
WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

Worcester's  Elementary,  adapted  for  use  in  Schools 
and  Academies,  containing  nearly  9000 more  words  thAO 
any  other  School  Dictionary. 

Do.  Comprehensive,  (Pronoucing  and  Explanatory)) 
designed  for  t^ie  same,  and  for  general  reierence. 

This  Dictionary  is  recommended  by  persons  of  the 
highest  literary  merit,  as  '<  combining  advantages  as  n 
Pronoancine  Dictionary,  superior  to  all  others,"  and 
as  being  a  <'b  most  comprehensive)  correct,  and  useful 
compendium." 

RUSSELL'S  ELOCUTIONARY  SERIES. 
1.  Russell's  Lessons  in  Enunciation.    3.  Do.  Rudi- 
ments of  Gesture.    3.  Do.  Exercises  in  Elocution. 

MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Little  Songster,  an  Elementary  Singing  Book  tor 
Primary  Schools,  by  G.  J.  Webb,  Pres.  of  llandel  and 
Haydn  Society,  Editor  of  Mass.  Coll.  Ch.  Music,  ftc. 

Ihe  Common  School  Songster,  for  advanced  learners; 
by  the  same.  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bot* 
ton  Academy  of  Music. 

The  Young  Lady's  Vocal  Class  Book,  designed  fbr 
families  and  the  higher  schools;  by  the  same.  PoblHh- 
ed  nn  ler  the*sanction  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

The  above  form  a  progressive  series  for  the  use  of 
families  and  schools. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

School  Committees,  Teachers,  ftc.  desirous  of  enm. 
ining  any  of  the  above  will  be  supplied  without  chance" 

In  addition  to  the  above,  always  for  sale,  at  satlsfho- 
tory  prices,  a  complete  assortment  of  Schooli  Mniin 
and  Miscellaneous  Books,  Stationeryi  fte. 
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WILLABD'S 

HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  A.  8.  BARNES  fc  Co. 


The  ^orks  of  Mrs.  Willard,  late  of  the  Troy  Female 
Seminary,  are  receiving  the  stamp  of  Hpprobatlon 
wherever  they  are  made  known.  School  Teachers, 
Trastees,  Town  and  County  Supeiinteodents,  are  invi- 
ted to  examine  these  works,  with  reference  to  their 
adaptation  to  Common  and  Select  Schools  of  the  coun- 
try. Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
and  Pratt,  Woodford  ft  Co  .  New-York. 

WiUaiti's  History  of  the  United  states,  a  RepuMic  elf 
Americnf  illnstrated  with  maps  and  eomvlngs.  Two 
fditlono.  The  Academical  or  Librair  Edition,  9  vols. 
Abridged  or  School  Kditioo,  18  mo.  The  large  work  is 
Aei igned  as  a  Tem  Book  for  Aeademtet  and  FemaAe  Se- 


minaries, and  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  Library 
book,  for  every  District  School.  The  small  work,  be> 
ing  an  abridgement  of  the  same  is  desigued  as  a  Text 
Book  for  Common  Schools. 

The  same  publishers  have  in  press,  and  will  publish 
on  the  Iftth  of  June,  a  new  and  splendid  Edition  of  Wil«- 
lard's  Universal  History,  illnstrated  with  numerous 
maps  and  engravings,  designed  as  a  Text  Book  for 
Academies  and  Schools.  Teachers  foimlng  new  cles* 
ees  hi  Universal  History  are  invited  to  examine  this 
work  before  deciding  upon  the  Text  Book  they  wlU 
adopt. 
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DISTRICT  araOOOL  JOURNAL, 


VALUABLE  .SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PyULISEED  BT 

HUNTINGTON  &  SAVAGE,  216  PEARL  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 


The  Geographf  of  the  HeaTens,  and  Class  Book  of 
AeUoooniy,  1  vol.  18mo.|  accompaaied  bf  a  Celestial 
Atlasi  imperial  4to,  neatly  colored. 

Contents  of  the  AIUm, 

1.  Plan  eihibitiog  the  relative  magnitudes)  distances, 
and  positions  of  the  different  bodies  which  compose  the 
Solar  System.  9.  The  Visible  Heavens  in  Janoary , 
February,  and  March.  3.  The  Visible  Heavens  in  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December.  4.  The  Visible  Hea- 
vens in  July>  August,  and  September,  ft.  The  Visible 
Heavens  in  April,  May,  and  Jane.  «.  The  Visible  Hea- 
vens in  the  south  polar  regions  for  eaeh  month  in  the 
year.  7.  The  Visible  Heavens  in  the  north  polar  regions 
lor  each  month  in  the  year.  6.  The  Planisphere  of  the 
whole  Heavens,  on  Mercator's  Projection.  By  E.  A. 
J3orritt|  A.  M.,  Tvith  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Dick, 
IX.D.i  author  of  the  Christian  Philosopher.  Written 
tzpreesly  for  this  work. 

Astronomy  for  Beginners,  with  a  Map  and  twenty- 
seven  Engravings.    By  Francis  Fellowes,  A.  M. 

Familiar Lectares on  Botany;  practical,  elementary, 
and  physiological;  with  an  appendix  copuiningdescrip* 
lions  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  States,  the  Exotics, 
itc;  also  a  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  language  of 
Flowers.-'l  voL  imperial  12mo.,  by  Rlrs.  Almira  H. 
Lincoln. 

Botany  for  Beginners ;  an  Introduction  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's Lectares  on  Botany,  for  the  use  of  Common 
Schools  and  the  Younger  Pupils  of  Higher  Schools  and 
Academies.   By  Mrs.  Lincoln  PheliM,  1  vol.  royal  iBmo. 

FamHiar  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  for  the  pse 
at  Schools  and  Academies,  1  vol.  13  mo. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  Beginners;  designed  for  Com- 
jnon  Schools  and  Families.  By  Mrs.  Phelps,  author  of 
'**  Fismiliar  Lectares  on  Botany,^'  &e.    1  vol.  If^mo. 

Familiar  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  forth6  use  of  Schools 
and  Academies.  By  Mrs.  Phelps  (formerly  Mrs.  Lin. 
«oln,)  1  vol.  13mo. 

Chemistry  for  Beginners;  designed  tw  Com.  Schools 
aad  the  Younger  Pupils  of  Higher  Schools  and  Acade- 
min,  with  Engravings.    By  Mrs.  Phelps,!  vol.  l6mo. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language :  Abridged 
from  the  American  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of  Primary 
Sehoclt  and  the  Counting*House.  By  Noah  Webster, 
LL.  D.  1  vol.  duodecimo,  660  pp. 


A  Dictionary  for  Primary  Schools.  By  Noah  Web- 
ster.   1  vol.  16mo.|  330  pp. 

The  Child's  Picture  Defining  and  Reading  Book,  bf 
the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Oallaudet. 

The  Malto  Bran  School  Geography  and  Atlas,  9M 
pages  royal  iSmo.  abd  33  engravings  from  original  de- 
signs.   By  S.  Oriswold  Goodrich. 

A  practical  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  or  an 
introduction  to  Composition;  in  which  the  constmc- 
tions  of  the  language  are  classified  into  Predications 
and  Phrases,  by  Edward  Haxtn,  author  of  *f  The  Sym- 
bolicae  Spelling  Book,"  *•  Th»  Speller  and  Defiaer." 
and  '<  Popular  Technology)  or  Professions  and  Trades.'* 

Peter  Parley's  Geography  for  Children  j  illostrated 
with  9  maps  and  76  engravings. 

Peter  Parley's  History  of  the  World,  75  eagravlnfs. 

A  New  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Algebra;  de- 
signed for  Students  in  Colleges  and  the  higher  Schools 
and  Academies.  By  Silas  Totten,  M.  A.,  PresidenCof 
Washington  College,  Connecticut. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Class  Book,  or  History  of.ttia 
Church,  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  the  present  time; 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Academies  and  Schools.  By 
Charles  A.  Goodrieh.    1  vol.  I8mo. 

Elements  of  Cfilicism  by  Henry  Home,  Lord  Kaimes, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland,  &c.  kt., 
with  Analyses  and  Translations  of  the  Illnstrations; 

Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence} with  an  Introduction,  givlag  a  short  sketch  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
containing  seven  beantifhl  engravings  on  steel,  ainonc 
.which  is  one  taken  from  Col.  Trumbull's  eelebrated 
picture  of  the  « Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence."   1  vol.  imperial  12mo.  pp.  479. 

Townrew's  Stenography;  prepared  expressly  for 
Schools  and  private  instruction. 

in*  A  number  of  recommendations  from  the  hifkest 
sources,  could  be  appended  to  each  of  the  above  men- 
tioned works;  but,  from  their  extended  and  very  geae- 
ral  use,  the  publishes  deem  Ibis  vonccessary* 

H.  ft  S  in  addition  to  their  own  publications,  keep  an 
assortment  of  School,  Miscellaneous,  and  Claasteal 
Books,  and  Stationery,  which  will  be  sold  on  the  meet 
fovorable  terms. 


YALUABL.E  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHZE^  BY 

JOHN  PAINE,  Hartford,  Coim. 

And  for  sale  by  bookseilera  gmtrally. 


SMITH'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  illustrated  by 
yemerous  cuts. 

The  questions  aad  answers  are  adapted  to  the  object 
tn  view,  and  calculated  to  impart  instruction  in  a  pleas 
ing  and  interesting  manner.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  and  valuable  AtUs.  Many  of  the  maps  have  beeb 
recently  redrawn  and  newly  engraved,  and  all  arranged 
from  the  latest  and  best  authorises.  A  system  of  erq- 
blems  and  abbreviations  is  adopted  throughout  the  whole 
showing  the  Government,  Religion.  Sute  of  Society. 
Fopalatloni  Navigation,  &e,.  of  the  more  inporioiu 
toontriei  at  a  t  iogle  glance.  Though  the  At  las  u  muc^ 

I 


enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  the  price  remains  tbe 
same  as  heretofore. 

SMITH'S  PRACTICAL  AND  MKNTAL  ARITHMB- 
TIG,  l8mo,  in  which  mental  arithmetic  is  eenMaed 
wiih]the  use  of  the  slate,  being  a  complete  system  for 
all  pmctioal  perposea. 

KEY  to  the  abovci  desigaed  for  teachers  oaly. 

SMITH'S  NEW  ARITHMBTIC,  l9mo,inthree  parts. 
Part  first,  a  mental  eoorso  for  every  ehtss  of  !caniers. 
Part  second,  consisting  both  in  theory  mtA  praetiee. 
Part  third  treats  ef  tbe  more  adtaaced  studies  ia  ma- 
ihemaiiea.  IllestratedbyidiMtraBis  and  enhieal  blocks. 
^Key  le  lbs  same,  dcslfned  for  leasbers  eptf.  - 


OP  TOt  CTATK  OF  WBW.TOBg. 

REaUISITES 

mwmU,  IMINtRIES  AND  SCBOOR 

Published  by 

o.o.7riczHi.ie, 


77  FULTON-STREET,  NEW- YORK. 

FOR  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 
;h  itUI  IiM  > 
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IBln. 
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FOR  ACADBHIE8,  EEMINARIBS  AKD  SELMT 

SCHOOLS. 
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n.  A.  I<OOT>S 

PHILOSOPHICAL  TdEORY&PRACTICE  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

A  SjrBlem  of  Twelve  Books,  in  Three  ParU. 

PUBLISHED  BY 
8J  SOUTH-SEVENTH-ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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DBTBIOT/«CHOOL  iOVRNAL, 


EMERSON'S  ARITHMETIC. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

SOLD  BY  JENK8  k  PALMER,  AND  BY  BOOKSELLERS  GJ^NERALLT. 


Part  FimsT,  Is  s  small  book,  designed  for  the  use  of 
f  ouog  classes,  from  fi?e  to  eiebt  years  of  age. 

Past  Sccord,  contains  wittiin  itself,  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic^  united;  and 
this  boolc,  having  been  lately  enlarged,  is  safflciently 
ezteasiTe  for  common  schools. 

Part  Third,  for  advanced  scholars,  comprises  a  briwf 
revievr  of  the  elementary  principles^  and  a  fall  devel- 
opment of  the  higher  operations,  with  extensive  com- 
mercial infomation. 

ThisSystem  of  Arithmetic  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Boston  School  Board,  to  take  the  place  of  Colbum's 
First-  Lessons  and  Sequel— by  the  rrovldenee  Board. 
to  take  the  place  of  bmith's  Arithmetic.— and  by  the 
Philadelphia  Board,  to  take  the  place  or  Pike's.  The 
recommendations  of  the  work  are  from  gentlemen  who 
do  not  lend  their  names  to  give  countenance  to  indif- 
ferent publications.    They  are  such  as  the  following  : 

To  Mr.  FreitPtek  Emer»on* 

Sir,— I  have  received  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of 
your  North  American  Arithmetic,  and  am  highly  pleas- 
ed with  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  the  manner  of  its 
execution  thus  far.  It  unites  simplicity  with  fulness, 
and  will  thus  be  sure  to  interest  the  beginner,  while  it 
funiishe>,  at  the  same  time,  an  ample  guide  to  the 
more  advanced  pnpil.    Respectfully  and  truly  yoors. 

ALBERT  HOPKINS. 

Isote  Profciior  nf  Mathematics  and  NalurtU  Pkiloio- 
phy  in  WUUamitovfn  CoUegt. 

To  He  PvbliMktru  of  Emer$on*t  Arithmetic. 

Gentlemen,- 1  have  examined  the  Third  Part  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  Arithmetic  with  great  pleasure.  The  per- 
spicuity of  its  arrangement,  and  the  clearness  and  ore- 
▼ity  of  Its  explanations,  combined  with  its  happy  adap- 
tation to  the  purposes  of  practical  bostness.  are  its 
great  recommendations.  I  nope  it  will  soon  be  intro- 
duced into  all  our  schools,  and  take  the  place  of  ill- 
digested  treatises,  to  which  oar  instructors  havehith- 
crto  been  compelled  to  resort.    Resn«>ctfnlly, 

BENJABilN  PIERCE. 

Pro/etior  of  MathematicB  and  Katmral  Phitotopky, 
Jlarmrd  Vnioereitih 


From  tk€  Moiten  nf  the  Puhlic  Shooh  of  Bottom,  4n  tt< 
Deportment  of  Arithmetic 

Emerson's  System  of  Aritbraetle,  (First,  Second  and 
Third  Part,)  has  been  in  use  in  tne  Public  Schook 
of  Boston  for  several  years,  and  it  aflbrds  ns  pleasare 
to  say,  that  onr  opinion  of  its  valne  has  been  confirm* 
ed  by  observing  its  effect  in  the  business  of  instmctioA. 
It  is  written  inn  perspicuous  style,  its  i!  lustrations  are 
lucid,  its  arrangement  is  judicious,  and  the  grndatioa 
of  iu  exercises  is  exact.  We  eoAsider  the  work  l«'bt 
justly  entitled  to  the  high  repotatioa  it  has  aeqaired. 
and  we  sincerely  recommend  it  to  the  atieatioB  oi 
teachers,  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  beeoa^t^ 
qudinted  with  its  merits. 

P.  Macintosh,  jr.,  Hotneotk  Sekool 
James  Robinson,  Bowdoim  SekooL 
Levi  Cooant,  Eliot  Sckooi. 
Aaron  D-  Capen,  Movhew  Sekoot. 
Josiah  Fairbank,  Adom$  School. 
John  A.  Harris,  Hawea  SehooL 
Reoben  Swan,  jr.,  WelU  Sdioot. 
Nathan  Merrill,  Frantklin  School. 
Loring  Lothrop,  Endieott  School. 
Charles  Kimball,  BoylHon  SchooL 
Joseph  Hale,  Johruon  School. 
Samuel  L.  Gould,  Wintkrof  School. 
Boston,  Jon.  33,  1843. 

Emerson's  Arithmetic,  Part  Third,  has  for  »evtftl 
years  been  a  text  book  in  the  Boston  English  Hip 
School.  I  think  that  it  is  a  highly  useful  book  for  thoM 
scholars  who  have  faithfully  learned  the  beoood  Paitf 
which,  in  my  opinion  is  an  excellent  work. 

THOMAS  SHERWTN, 
Principal  qftha  Botton  £ng/«iA  High  Schoot, 

Having  for  several  years,  used  Emerson's  rfofth 
American  Arithmetic,  and  having  had  a  fair  opportnni* 
ty  to  compare  it  with  other  works  ypon  the  same  sab* 
ject,I  cheerfully  certify,  that  I  consider  itdecidodtf 
the  best  Arithmetic  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice. 
I  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  work  of  rare  meril« 
and  well  deserving  the  extensive  use  and  great  popo* 
larity  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

LUTHER  ROBINSOIfi 

Suh-UaUor  ^t\t  BoHon  Engtitk  Bigh  Sekool. 


ERASTUS  H.  PEASB 


? 


BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER, 

82  State-Stnet, 


H  constantly  supplied  with  a  large  assortment  of 
School  Books.  Merchants  and  Teachers  supplied  oo 
the  most  favorable  terms. 

U lobes  in  pairs,  or  sold  seperately,  to  aeoonuBodate 
■porcbasers,— f  1.00,  #10,  %  U.OO,  tl3  each.  The  larger 
globes  are  furnished  with  a  quadrant. 

Agent  for  the  sale  of  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps  for 
Schools,  Academics,  &q.,  at  the  publisher's  prices. 
These  maps  have  been  lately  improved,  and  a  new  map 
of  Europe,  of  Urge  size  gdJed,  the  whole  secured  in  a 
stxpoffcase,  without  My  increase  in  the  price. 

Tfel^  above  maps  have  received  the  most  gratifying 
testimonials  wherever  they  have  been  introduced,  and 
are  si^cially  ree«ttmeaded  by  the  Seccttary  of  State 
and  doperinteodtat  ol  Cemmoa  Schools  of  th«  State  ot 
New-York. 


ALBANY. 

Particular  attention  «lven  to  snpplyinf  PaWCi  /*■ 
▼ate  and  School  Libraries. 

N.  B.  The  School  books  recommended  »»f .**»«*!KI 
intendeot  of  this  County,  always  on  hand,  ^"ySJIwv^ 
reuil.    Also,  the  School  Udger.  a  Rewster  or  wjs- 
er  is  required  by  law  to  be  recorded  ia»>»»»».*f 'JaSid- 

Theologieal,  Medical,  Scientific,  Classical  •n<»«»»*^ 
ard  Works.    Bibles,  Commentaries,  He  *« 


the  Sabbath  School  Bible  and  Tract  DepWgfJj^ 
braces  the  whole  range  of  this  class  w  pwu^"*"*^ 

Orders  supplied  at  the  very  lowest  prHgr  ^  ^ 
Blank  Account  Books  of  all  descripuoasi  ■— 

kinds  of  oAee  and  School  Statio^ry.  ^^  ^ 

Please  address  Eraitos  A  PotM,  SUIW*^*» 

baay. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

Albany,  June  20,  1844. 

Dkak  Sir — I  hare  receircd  yours  of  the  14th 
iast.,  ia  which  you  state,  that  "a  few  teachers 
in  this  county  are  in  the  practice  of  atteading 
balls,  playing  at  cards  and  checkers  and  using 
alcoholic  drinks  as  a  bererage  f  that  you  have 
iarariably  condemned  such  practices,  and  as  a 
consequence  are  at  issue  with  thes^  teachers. 
And  you  ask  my  opinion  on  this  subject. 

If,  instead  of  '^  playing  at  cards  and  checkers,^' 
yon  had  said  they  were  in  the  practice  of  gam- 
bling ;  and  in  lieu  of  '*  using  alcoholic  drinks  as 
*  beverage,"  were  in  the  practice  of  becoming 
inebriated  or  disguised  with  liquor,  I  should 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  advising  you,  that  such 
individuals  could  not  be  regarded  as  possessing 
''  a  good  moral  character,'^  and  that  it  would  be 
your  duty  to  admonish  them,  and  if  they  did  not 
reform,  to  annul  their  licences.  But,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  great  majority  of  the  community, 
dancing  is  not  condemned  ;  and  the  playing  of 
cards  or  checkers  merely  for  amusement,  and 
without  being  connected  with  money  or  mingled 
with  the  black  passion  of  avarice,  is  regarded 
as  harmless ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  enforce  a 
kigher  grade  of  morality  than  is  entertained  b^ 
tke  community  in  which  we  live,  that  communi- 
ty will  always  be  too  strong  for  us.  The  moral 
standard  can  be  elevated  only  by  reasoning  and 
j>ersnasion,  and  is  never  benefited  by  the  man- 
dates of  law  or  the  dogmas  of  authority. 

If  the  individuals  to  whom  you  allude  are  in 
'danger  of  contracting  habits  of  dissipation,  or  if 
you  apprehend  that  their  example  will  do  injury, 
I  should  conceive  it  to  be  your  duty  to  call  upon 
them  in  a  private  and  friendly  manner,  and  in 
4he  most  delicate  and  least  offensive  way,  ex- 
plain to  them  jour  apprehensions,  point  out  the 
daagert  they  mcur,  and  appeal  to  their  under- 
standings for  the  remedy.  By  treating  each  of 
them  as  a  brother  and  a  friend,  instead  of  in- 
dnlginff  in  public  rebuke,  your  chances  of  sue- 
eefs  will  be  a  thousand  fold  multiplied. 

Having  myself,  when  young,  indulged  in  all  the 
practices  which  you  have  enumerated,  I  cannot 
And  it  in  my  heart  to  issue  an  official  reprimand 
against  these  teachers.  I  should  be  met  by  that 
troublesome  text  ^*  let  him  who  is  without  sin  " 
&c. .  In  my  youth  I  attended  balls  and  danced, 
which  I  confess  I  have  never  seen  cause  to  re- 
gret. I  indulged  also  in  using  alcohol  as  a  bev- 
erage, and  escaped  intemperance,  whilst  thou- 
sands of  others  fell  victims.  I  look  back  with 
terror  at  my  narrow  escape  ;  and  am  also  con- 
scious that  my  health  would  now*  be  better  and 
my  constitution  more  vigorous,  had  I  totally  ab- 
stained from  my  earliest  years.    Others,  how- 


ever, are  not  yet  convinced  that  health  is  con. 
nected  with  abstinence  ;  and  as  I  was  many 
years  an  unbeliever,  I  dare  not  censure  their  in- 
credulity. 

I  wish  innocent  amusements  for  the  young 
could  be  multiplied,  varied,  and  made  so  attrac- 
tive as  wholly  to  exclude  games  of  chance  or 
skill,  because  I  think  that  such  games  frequently 
lead  to  gamblii^.  Youth  must  and  will  have 
amusements  and  hours  of  relaxation  ;  and  the 
character  of  these  amusements  oAen  leaves  a  du- 
rable impression. 

The  French  peasantry  frequently  congregate, 
and  dance,  and  sing,  and  compliment  each  other, 
and  make  themselves  happy.  The  peasantry  of 
some  other  nations  ineet  to  bait  bulls,  fight  oocks 
and  dogs  J  run  horses,  drink  gin  and  beer,  indulge 
in  gambling^  drunkenness,  wrestling,  pugilism, 
&c.  Who,  m  a  foreign  country  and  strange  land, 
would  not  much  rather  find  himself  in  company 
with  a  social  Frenchman,  than  a  surly  English- 
man or  morose  Spaniard  ?  I  wish  there  were 
twenty  sports  for  the  young  as  innocent,  as  so- 
cial, as  healthful  and  exhilarating  as  daneing. 
It  appears  to  me  that  when  dancing  is  properly 
conducted,  (and  any  thing  may  be  perverted  and 
abused,)  it  is  not  only  harmless,  but  healthful, 
social  and  beneficial.  It  has  been  practi^  in 
all  ages,  among  all  nations,  savage  and  civilized, 
9nd  has  been  tolerated  if  not  encouraged  by  the 
great  majority'  of  sects,  denominations  and  creeds 
of  Jews,  Christians  and  Pagans,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  the  present  day.  Sing- 
ing is  equally  universal.  It  is  applied  to  devo- 
tional as  well  as  to  secular  exercises  ;  and  if  our 
minds  were  disencumbered  of  all  the  preposses- 
sions of  youth,  and  the  prejudices  of  education, 
it  would  perhaps  be  difilcult  for  ns  to  prove  that 
dancing  might  not  with  equal  propriety  be  ap- 
plied to  both  purposes.  I  am  aware  that  my 
opinion  in  respect  to  dancing,  will  not  be  deemed 
orthodox  by  all.  Should  it  not  meet  with  yonr 
approbation  you  will  please  to  reject  it. 

Very  respectfully,  youra,  &c. 
S.  YOUNG. 

F.  B.  Spkague,  Esq. 

MINISTERS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

Individuals  licensed  to  preach  according  to 
the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
are,  during  the  continuance  of  such  license,  to 
be  regarded  for  all  taxable  purposes  as  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel  or  Priests  of  the  denomination  to 
which  they  belong. 

Such  individuals  are  ineligible  to  any  school 
district  or  other  civil  office,  under  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  prohibiting  ministers  of  tbe  gos- 
pel from  holding  such  office. 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 


APPRAISAL  AND  APPORTIONMENT  OF 
DISTRICT  PROPIIRTY. 

On  the  formation  of  a  new  district  from  one 
OT  more  existing  districts,  the  library  of  the  Jat- 
ter  is  to  be  appraised  and  apportioned  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  property  of  the  district. 
The  avails,  however,  instead  of  being  applied  in 
reduction  of  any  tax  thereafter  to  be  imposed /or 
building  a  school-house  in  the  new  district,  are 
to  be  applied  by  the  trustees  to  the  purchase  of 
books  for  a  district  library. 

The  unexpended  and  unappropriated  public 
money  belonging  to   the  districts  from  parts  of 


A  fourth  tells  us  that  it  is  a  sort  of  sensibility 
so  delicate  that  it  can  be  effected  by  a  past  sensa- 
ticm,  (as  a  pUice  once  strnck  is  susceptible  to  a 
slighter  blow  afterwards,  but  we  are  not  told 
how  or  by  what  the  repeated  blow  is  givca.) 

A  ji/lk  bus  called  memory  that  faculty  which 
experiences  anew  what  has  bcci  already  per- 
cciveU,  with  the  coinctou$ne.<s  that  it  has  1^^ 
previously  perceived,  (but  this  is  a  statement  of 
facts  and  no  exphination  of  them.) 

A  suith  describes  memory  to  be  a  power  of 
the  mind  to  revive  or  recall  former  impressions. 

A  seventh  insists  that  memory  is  not  a  fa'colty 


of  five  and  sixteen  in  each. 

A  LECTURE 

Delivered  at  Rochester ,  before  the  Convention  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools: 


which  such  new  district  is  formed,  is  to  be  equi-  *^S  ^>  *^"V^^  attribute  of  ever^  otlj^r  faculty,  fcc 
tably  «|iportioned  by  the  Town  Superintendent  .  »"l  although  the  dcscapUims  of  thi*  mystc 
among  the  several  districU  interested,  in  provor-  "o«s  [acuity  have  been  so  various,  not  so  have 
Hon  to  the  number  of  children  between  the  ases  been  the  systems  of  instruction  based  upon  them, 
r>f/iv^  and  sirt.rn  in  ^arh.  \  ^or  these  have  been  very  umform,  and,  I  fear. 

uniiormly  erroneous.  All  the  theories  of  me- 
inory  but  the  last  I  mentioned,  agree  that  it  is  a 
single  power  of  the  entire  mind,  asd  that  it  oaly 
requires  an  act  of  the  will  for  the  mind  to  per- 
form one  act  of  memory  as  well  as  another.  la 
other  words,  the  common  notion  seems  to  be  that 
every  mental  storehouse  is  fitted  up  for  the  same 
kind  of  goods,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  fill  all  alike ;  and  this  attempt  at  filling  is 
often  carried  on  until  school  days  are  over,  when 
the  mind,  no  longer  controlled,  for  the  first  time 
discovers  its  own  iitness  and  capacity,  and  begins 
to  accumulate  treasures  entirely  different  from 
those  which  had  been  ibrced  down,  notwith- 
standing tlic  disgust  and  nausea  that  always  ae- 
companied  the  operation. 

^Ve  do  not  know  what  the  mind  is,  and  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  understand  all  its  faculties. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  electricity  and  the  subtler 
iluids,  if  we  cannot  ascertain  the  nature  of  me- 
mory, we  may  ascertain  some  of  its  laws ;  and 
by  this  method  we  may  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  that  seat  of  the  mind,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  clouds  almost  as  impenethible  as 
those  tremendous  shadosr  which  involve  the  eter- 
nal tiirnne  ;  and  though  mortals  may  not  hope  to 
be  admitted  to  the  secret  place  where  light  ac- 
tually dwcKeth,  we  may,  we  must  ascertain 
something  more  of  its  nature  and  of  its  Jaws,  or 
the  very  light  that  is  in  us  will  continue  to  be 
darkness. 

1  have  said,  that  various  as  are  the  theories 
of  memory,  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  in  educa- 
tion is  altngether  too  uniform.  So  prevalest  is 
the  error  on  this  subject,  that  when  men  speak 
of  memory,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  other  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  is  meant  tlinn  that  which  we 


By  William  B.  Fowtj?.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
PobUsbed  in  accordance  with  a  rote  of  the  Convention. 

Gentlemen — ^The  subject  on  which  I  propose 
to  offer  a  few  plain  remarks  for  your  considcra- 
tioo,  is  Memory — Memory,  that  wonderful  fa- 
culty of  the  mind  which  alone  perpetuates  the 
product  of  all  the  others,  which  resuscitates  the 
past,  and  enables  us  to  lay  up  for  future  use  the 
knowledge  we  may  acquire  by  study  or  experi- 
ence. 

What,  then,  is  Memory?  The  aged  will  per- 
haps tell  as  that  it  is  a  gloomy  treasure  house  of 
regrets ;  the  young,  that  it  has  no  existence  ; 
the  fortunate,  that  it  is  a  paradise  to  which  his 
constantly  re«pdin2  footsteps  would  fain  return, 
bat  from  which  he  is  constantly  diiven  by  the 
flaming  sword  of  his  onward  destiny, — while,  to 
the  disappointed,  memory  is  a  barren  waste, 
without  one  verdant  spot,  a  cheerless  desert, 
where  the  monuments  that  ri«e  over  buried 
hopes,  never  cease  to  cast  their  deep  shadows 
upon  the  present  scene.  In  this  sense,  memory 
is  very  much  what  our  propensities  and  habits, 
our  virtues  and  viccn,  may  make  it;  but  the 
memory  with  which  teachers  have  to  do  is  less 
poetical,  a  matter  of  fact  affair,  and  as  such  only 
would  it  become  me  to  speak  of  it. 

As  all  discipline  of  the  mind  depends  upon  a 
proper  education  of  this  wonderful  faculty,  it  is  |  exercise  in  common  \\ith  parrots,  I  mean  tkt  re- 
important  surely  that  wc  should  endeavor  to  as-  collection  of  words.  You  who  have  been  teach- 
ecrtain  what  it  is,  and  we  naturally  go  to  the  ers  know,  that  when  parents  brought  their  little 
metaphysicians  and  put  the  question  to  thera  ;  i  urtfl^'dged  angels  to  you,  and  wished  to  make  you 
but  the  definitions  of  th^se  philosophers  are  as  '  sfn<ib]e  of  their  prodigious  talents,  the  burden 
various  as  th^y  arc  unsatisfactory.  Whilst  all ;  of  praise  almost  uniformly  was  that  they  could 
acknowledge  that  memory  is  a  faculty  of  the  I  commit  ever  so  many  pat^jes  at  a  lesson.  Com- 
mit ! — yes,  and  commit  suicide  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  this  notion,  this  mistaking  of  the  mere 
memory  of  words  for  the  whole  of  memory,  that 


mind,  all  have  been  puzzled  to  tell  how  it  is  con- 
nected  with  the  mind,  and  how  it  operates. 

Un€  maintains  that  it  is  only  a  continued  but    ^  -- 

weakened  perception,  (that  is,  a  feeling  not  re-    I  consider  the  unpardonable  sin  of  teachers  ajid 
pcated,  but  forever  felt.) 

Another  says  it  is  only  what  remains  after  a 
sensation,  (like  the  vibration  of  a  string  that  is 
never  to  be  struck  again.) 

A  third  declares  it  to  be  a  sensation  or  an  idea 
penewed,  (bat  he  could  not  tell  us  what  renews 
it.) 


bookmakers  at  the  present  day.  I  hope  my  re- 
marks will  not  be  considered  as  those  of  one  who, 
having  laid  aside  the  harness,  has  no  belter  use 
for  his  leisure  than  to  make  observations  upon 
those  whom  he  has  left  ia  the  traces,  but  rather 
as  tlie  remarks  of  one  who,  fax  twenty  /••"  «J 
least,  has  practised  what  he  now  preaches,  and 
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who  hat  reason  to  beLiere  that  tbousands  of  bis 
kte  felloir-la borers  woald  be  glad  to  adopt  the 
sjstem  he  recominenda;  if  those  who  superintend 

their  schools  wotild  second  their  endeavors,  and 
supply  the  means  of  coramunicating  ideas  in« 
stead  of  words. 

Let  ns  consider  for  a  moment  the  position  I 
have  aismned,  that  the  memory  of  words  is  it enc- 
rally  considered  the  whole  of  mcmorr.  What 
18  the  first  employment  of  the  mind  in  the  nurse- 
ry?  Learning  to  say  things  by  heart,  that  is  lo 
j  say  them  heartlessly.  "When  1  was  at  a  dame's 
school ,  I  learned  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  the 
compeod  of  it  that  was  then  printi«d  in  the  A'.  K. 
Primer^  so  thoroughly  that  I  could  repeat  it  back- 
wards  as  well  as  forwurds.  and  understood  it 
oneway  jiHt  as  wtll  ns  tUe  other.  When  the 
dame  had  risitors,  1  was  often  brought  forward 
toperfonn  this  feat,  crab-fashion,  to  the  great 
'  amazcmenl  of  the  visitors,  the  glorification  of 
the  venerable  dame,  and  to  my  own  great  edifi- 
cation in  Christian  knowledge  and  humility! 
God  forgive  her,  if  she  erred  in  teaching  me  the 
first  step  in  that  narrow  waj,  whose  gate  she 
opened  with  love  if  not  with  judgment! 

Then  the  child  reads  books  without  having 
them  explained,  nnd  generally  \dlhout  any  exa- 
miaation  by  the  teacher,  for  who,  until  perhaps 
▼ery  hitely,  ever  heard  of  examining  a  child  in 
bis  reading  lesson,  except  perhaps  to  correct  the 
proannciation  of  a  word,  or  to  settle  th*?  power 
of  a  dash  or  comma,  nltliou'^'h  the  reading  lesson 
nay  be  the  best  medium  for  conveying  useful 
knowledge  to  the  mind,  the  best  opportunity  for 
leaching  the  definition  of  words,  the  precious  cc- 
ttsion  for  inculcating  a  healthful  taste  fc»r  sub- 
itnntial  food ! 

Then,  at  an  early  age,  English  Cmmmarmnst 
be  stadied,  committed,  1  mean,  for  the  wonls  are 
by  no  means  syaonymouf*.  The  words  of  some 
manaal  most  be  said  or  sunt?  for  a  givon  number 
of  years,  until  the  child  arrives  at  that  nc  plvs 
^tra  of  philology,  '*  a  substantive  or  noun  is 
the  name  of  any  thing  that  exists  or  of  which 
we  have  any  notion,  as  man;  virtue,  London  :" 
tad  then,  if  the  child  is  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly 
what  sort  of  notion  "  man,  virtue,  London"  is,  he 
will  not  fail  to  learn  what  it  is  *'  to  be,  to  do  and 
to  suffer  J* 

Geography,  of  course,  cannot  long  stay  un- 
committed. A  book  is  placed  in  the  child's 
bands,  containins;  on  an  average,  about  3{>0  pa- 
ges.  The  committing  of  this  to  memory  is  gene- 
rally  the  work  of  years,  and  by  the  time  the  task 
it  done  the  world  has  so  changed,  that  more  than 
half  the  book  contains  is  incorrect,  and  the  only 
eoDsolation  the  poor  victim  has  is  the  considera- 
tion that,  if  what  has  been  learned  is  not  true,  it 
will  do  no  harm,  for  it  has  been  forgotten  as  fast 
at  it  was  learned. 

Next,  the  child  must  study  history — ntxidy  his- 
tory! That  is,  he  must  commit  page  after  page 
to  memory,  or  only  such  paragraphs  as  have  been 
adjudged  a  Kutiicient  answer  to  a  stereotyped  ques- 
tion. The  moaning  of  the  Ifinguagc  is  not  eli- 
cited by  any  impertinent  inquiries,  the  Geogra- 
phy of  the  country  nt  different  epochs  is  not  al- 
lowed to  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative, 
and  the  practical  and  moral  conclusions  are  left, 
as  the  grammarians  say,  understood. 

I  eould  add  to  this  summary,  astronomy,  bota- 
ny, the  various  bmnches  of  natural  history  and 
Batoral  pbibsopby,  the  modem  and  ancient  lan- 


guages, and  all  the  branches  usually  tormented 
in  our  higher  schools  ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to 
illustrate  my  remark  that  common  school  educa- 
tion is  generally  conducted  as  if  there  were  no  me- 
mory but  that  of  words,  and  as  if  this  were  oil 
that  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  ol 
ideas,  and  the  lull  exercise  oi'  evci7  intellectual 
faculty. 

Lea\'ing  the  school  for  a  moment,  let  us  look 
abroad  into  the  world,  and  see  how  fncts  corrobo- 
rate this  opinion.     If  you   select  hall  a  dozen 
persons  of  good  intelligence,  it  is  probable  that 
the  memory  of  each  will  be  different  from  the 
others.     You  will,  perhaps,  hear  the /ir«t  deplor- 
ing his  wretched  memory,  which  cannot  recol- 
lect his  children's  names,  and  in  the  next  breath 
he  will  hum  n  tune  that  he  heard  but  once  half 
a  century  before,     ^^nofhrr  says  he  cannot  re- 
member the  name  of  a  person,  but  if  he  baa 
seen  a  man  once,   be  nev^r  forgets  him,  and  yet 
ho  complains  of  a  trea'rherous  memory !    A  third 
bad  no  memor>'  at  school,  and  could  never  learn 
his  lessons  ;  but  be  can  never  forget  the  brutality 
of  the  ma.ster  who  regularly  flogs?rd  him  for  not 
doing  what  he  woulH  gladly  have  done   if  he 
couW.     Tic  **  never  can  forget,''  and  yet  he  has 
no  memory.     A  fourth j  perhaps,  has  travelled 
much,  and  i-nn  describe  most  particularly  every 
route  or  every  object  he  hn<s  seen,  but  as  he  some- 
times forgets  an  nppointmeut  or  a  message,   he 
laments  that  he  ha*?  no  mrmory.     A  fifth  can 
never  quote  a  line  of  poetry,  arid  concludes  she 
has  no  memory,  although  the  chronicles  of  scan- 
dal arc  ensrrnved  on  her  memory  of  adamant, 
and  she  is  not  unlike  one  of  our  weslrrn  mounds, 
the  i-apacious  receptacle   o<  worthy   characters 
that  have  been  slain,  and  from  wJiich  the  curious 
mavvat  anv  time  extract  the  sad  memorials  of 
human  frailty.     A  xixtk,  in  fine,  who  cannot  re- 
collect the  text  at  church,  or  a  single  sentiment 
of  the  discourse,  will   tell   you   how   long   her 
poorer  neighbor  ha<:  worn  the  same  bonnet,  and 
how  every  person  in  church  was  dressed  ;  or, 
perhapH  she  recollects  every  christening  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  to  the  great  anuoyance  of 
juvenile  advanced-spinsters,  and  young  old-bach- 
elors. 

If  this  be  a  true  picture  of  life,  it  follows  that 
every  person  has  a  memory  for  something,  and 
that  something  is  usually  what  occupies  the 
strongest  faculty  of  the  mind,  and,  of  course, 
affords  the  greatest  pleasure.  A  musician  will 
be  more  likely  to  remember  tunes  than  sermons, 
a  mechanic  will  remember  the  form  and  opera- 
tion of  machines,  better  than  any  written  de- 
scription of  them.  The  painter  will  recollect  tUp 
color  of  a  dress,  and  the  dress-maker  the  fashion 
or  cut  of  it.  An  angry  person  will  remember  an 
affront,  and  a  benevolent  person  will  never  for- 
get a  kindness.  Shall  a  man  who  remembers 
words  most  easily,  say  to  any^of  these,  you  have 
no  memory  ?  or  shall  he  take  airs  because  he  can 
remember  words,  when  they  are  so  stupid  that 
they  can  remember  only  thint^s  ? 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  memory  of  words  is 
no  criterion  of  intellectual  power.  Some  of  the 
greatest  talkers  have  been  the  shallowest  logi- 
cians, and  some  of  the  greatest  linguists  havo 
been  the  greatest  simpletons.  In  fact,  the  me- 
mory of  one  class  of  facts  is  no  pledge  for  tho 
memory  of  any  other,  and  few  persons  have 
ever  been  distinguished  In  every  department  of 
memory.     But  we  are  toW  that  this  committing 
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to  memory  strengthens  the  mind  and  leads  to  a 
habit  of  application.  So  it  does.  It  does 
strengthen  this  particular  faculty,  it  does  lead  to 
a  habit  of  application,  but  only  to  words,  con- 
sidered as  words,  and  not  as  embodying  ideas. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  con- 
tending that  a  great  verbal  memory,  and  great 
general  scholarship,  great  practical  knowledge, 
are  incompatible,  but  only  that  one  branch  of 
memory,  like  the  high  priesf  s  rod,  has  swal- 
lowed up  other  branches  as  large  as  itself,  and 
is  likely  to  die  of  repletion. 

Remarkable  verbal  memories  are  almost  the 
only  ones  that  have  been  recorded,  and  yet  every 
one  can  recollect  remarkable  memories  of  other 
faculties.  I  spent  much  time  with  Zerah  Col- 
bum  before  he  went  to  Europe.  He  was  then 
about  five  years  old,  and  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  His  manners  were  so  rude  that  he  knew 
not  the  use  of  a  knife  and  fork,  and  when  placed 
at  table  he  stabbed  a  large  sausage,  and  holding 
it  impaled  on  his  fork,  he  placed  both  elbows  on 
the  table,  and  nibbled  alternately  at  the  ends 
until  the  sausage  disappeared.  And  yet  this  un- 
tutored child  performed  calculations  which  in- 
volved so  many  figures,  that  I  could  not  have 
repeated  them  from  memory  after  a  week's  ap- 
plication, but  he  made  the  calculation,  and  gave 
the  answer  in  a  few  seconds.  When  he  was  ex- 
hibited in  London,  he  was  allowed  to  overwork 
this  faculty,  and  it  was  destroyed ,  as  the  verbal 
memory  usually  is,  by  the  excessive  exercise 
of  it. 

Some  have  contended  that  memory  is  a  facul- 
ty of  the  intellect  only,  and  they  have  denied 
it  to  the  propensities,  and  of  course  to  the  irra- 
tional creation.    But  who  does  not  know  that 
the  lower  animals  o(\en  have  remarkable  memo- 
ries?   Horses,  dogs  and    some  other  animals 
travel    without   guide-boards.     Some    animals 
speak,  but  this  is  only  as  many  children  recite 
lessons,  by  the  memory  of  words  without  ideas. 
I  knew  an  aged  crow  who  had  been  taught  to 
say,  when  any  curious  person  stopped  to  look  at 
him,  ^^What  do  you  irant,  6oy  .^"  but  he  said 
this  to  old  as  well  as  young,  to  ^irls  as  well  as 
boys.  .  We  have  even  an  authentic  record  of  the 
loss  of  this  verbal  memory  by  a  bird.    It  is  re- 
lated of  a  parrot,  who  had  become  celebrated 
for  his  loquacity,  t^at  he  was  once  accompany- 
ing his  master.  Prince  Maurice,  in  a  vessel  of 
war,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy. 
During  a  tremendous  engagement,  the  poor  bird 
shrunk  away  and  hid  himself,  almost  frightened 
to  death.    After  the  battle,  he  was  found,  and 
drawn  out  of  his  hiding  place,  but  he  never 
spoiK  a  word  afterwards,  and  his  only  answer 
to  tlie  various  questions  put  to  him  was,  boong^ ! 
How  common  is  it  to  hear  a  teacher  complam 
that  his  pupil  will  not  attend,  has  not  the  faculty 
of  attention.    But  children  are  never  destitute 
of  attention.    The  reason-lhey  do  not  attend  to 
the  lesson  in  hand  is,  that  thev  are  attending  to 
something  else.    Attention,  like  memory,  is  an 
attribute  of  every  faculty,  and  it  is  only  where 
there  is  no  desire  that  there  is  no  attention.    A 
stupid  boy  may  forget  his  lesson,  but  he  will  not 
forget  his  dinner,  and  the  same  operation  that 
puts  one  man  into  an  extacy,  puts  his  neighbor 
to  sleep.    Children,  at  school,  usually  prefer 
one  study  to  another  ;  what  they  like  they  at- 
tend to,  and  what  they  do  not  like,  and  this  is 
what  they  have  little  capacity  for,  they  disre- 


gard. Now,  X  conceive  the  ^eatest,  the  highest 
effort  of  teaching  to  consist  in  so  clothing  Meful 
subjects  with  interest,  that  those  who  may  not 
love  them  are  still  ii^uced  to  attend  lo  them. 
This  exercises  the  weaker  faculties,  and  in- 
creases their  ability.  As  the  hand  or  foot  ac^ 
quired  strength  and  skill  by  judicious  exo'cise, 
so  does  every  faculty  of  the  mind  ;  and  as  the 
muscles  lose  their  power  and  skill  by  inaction, 
so  does  every  organ  of  the  brain.  If  a  chUd  is 
malicious  and  quarrelsome,  vindictive  and  pas- 
sionate, you  have  only  to  give  him  cause  and  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  his  malevolence,  to 
increase  its  power.  But  place  this  child  where^ 
his  passions  will  not  be  excited,  treat  him  with 
unvaried  kindness,  cultivate  his  reason  >and  his 
moral  sentiments,  encourage  him  to  acts  (!i  be- 
nevolence, and  set  him  an  example,  and  in  time 
his  lower  propensities  will  become  less  active 
and  less  powerful,  if  not  entirely  subdued.  I  do 
not  preterfd  that  all  evil  dispositions  can  be  made 
good  ones,  nor  that  all  memories  can  be  made 
equal,  for  I  know  that  there  are  original  and 
irreconcilable  differences  ;  but  I  also  know  that 
the  worst  disposition  and  the  weakest  memory 
may  be  greatly  improved. 

After  Uie  view  which  I  have  taken  of  memo- 
ry,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  I  shouki 
endeavor  to  show  how  education  should  be  con- 
ducted if  the  view  be  correct,  and  it  be  impor- 
tant to  improve  the  whole  mind,  and  not  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  it.  May  I  be  excused,  then^  if  in 
doing  this  I  speak  in  the  first  person,  for  it  is  iit 
this  person  that  I  have  taught  for  twenty  years, 
and  ought  I  not  to  add,  that  when  I  describe- 
what  may  be  done,  I  only  describe  what  has  ac- 
tually been  done. 

« As  it  is  certain,  then,  that  the  intellect  of  a 
child  under  five  or  six  years  of  age  is  immature, 
I  should  pay  less  attention  to  that  than  to  the 
senses,  on  whose  power  and  correct  perceptions 
so  much  of  the  future  intellectual  progress  de- 
pends. Most  children  are  very  observant  of  the 
ten  thousand  objects  of  nature  and  art  that  sur- 
round them,  but  they  are  generally  left  **  to  find 
out  by  their  learning,''  that  is,  to  find  out  without 
instruction,  the  qualities  and  peculiarities  of 
what  they  see.  The  senses  are  allowed  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  as  if  they  could  not  go 
wrong,  C9uld  not  acquire  bad  habits,  and  must 
come  out  right  at  last.  It  would  lead  me  too  far 
if  I  should  follow  out  this  idea,  but  I  have  allu> 
(led  to  it  that  your  own  minds  may  do  so.  This 
early  cultivation  of  the  senses  is  a  delightful 
exercise  to  children ;  and  clothing,  as  it  does,  all 
the  objects  around  them  with  interest,  instead 
of  promoting  sensuality,  the  surest  basis  is  laid 
for  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  Conversa- 
tion, then,  with  children,  about  common  things, 
their  form,  size,  color,  number,  order,  feel, 
smell,  taste,  sound,  &c.,  next  after  the  fear  of 
God,  is  the  true  beginning  of  wisdom. 

I  should  allow  the  little  ones  as  much  liberty 
as  is  consistent  with  tolerable  order.  I  should 
give  them  little  or  nothing  to  commit  to  memory, 
and  make  their  exercises  light,  and  vary  them 
often.  I  should  not  be  distressful  if  they  did  not 
know  their  letters  in  six  months  or  six  years,  for 
they  can  be  taught  ten  thousand  things  more  im- 
portant ;  kindness,  obedience,  reverence,  tnitli 
and  justice  will  do  them  far  more  good  than  the 
alphabet.  If  I  see  anv  evil  propensity  display- 
ing itselfj  if  I  cannot  demonstrate  the  impropri- 
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ety  of  it,  J  shall  not  punish  until  I  have  exhaust. 

ed  evciy  means  of  preventing  its  indulgence. 
Prevention  is  the  great  principle  j  for  to  my  mind 
nothing  is  more  luwise  and  unjust  than  the  laws 
which  regulate  even  the  best  Christian  commu> 
nities.  We  allow  the  young  to  run  unmolested 
until  they  break  the  law,  and  then  we  punish 
them.  If  a  boy  discovers  ever  so  vicious  a  pro* 
pensity,  and  we  are  sure  that  crime  must«be  the 
consequence,  we  cannot  touch  him  until  it  is  toq 
late,  we  cannot  restrain  him,  t^  is  against  the 
law  to  save  him. 

If  the  little  child  shows  an  uncommon  apt- 
ness for  one  thin^^  more  than  another,  I  never 
allow  the  predominant  faculty  to  be  overworked, 
bat  I  turn  my  chief  attention  to  the  weaker  ia- 
culties  that  need  encouragement.  What  is  gene- 
rally called  genius  and  talent  is  only  the  pre- 
dofminance  of  one  faculty  over  the  rest.  This 
must  be  carefully  educated,  but  the  others  must 
be  well  attended  to  also,  or  we  shall  see  another 
example .  of  e^nius  without  a  well  balanced 
mind,  wonderful  talent  without  common  sense, 
genius  that  can  create  other  worlds  at  pleasure, 
without  being  able  to  get  a  decent  living  in  this. 
The  merry  little  being  learns  to  talk,  to  sing,  to 
think — little  thoughts,  of  course — to  oraw  horses 
with  their  knees  the  wrong  .way  perhaps ;  to 
count,  anything  but  her  money  -,  to  play,  dance 
and  be  happy,  and  make  others  so. 

But  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  child  will 
desire  to  read,  and,  perhaps,  of  late  no  question 
has  exercised  the  minds  of  teachers  so  much  as 
how  the  first  lessons  in  reading  shall  be  given. 
With  the  old  plan  of  teaching  the  names  of  the 
letters  first,  and  then  their  various  powers,  you 
are  acquainted  ;  the  new  method,  which  has 
found  Iriends  in  the  highest  rank  of  teachers, 
proposes  the  teaching  of  the  whole  words  first, 
without  regard  to  the  elements  of  which  the 
words  are  composed.  Of  course  the  learning  of 
one  word  is  no  help  to  the  pronunciation  of  a 
new  word  ;  at  least  I  have  never  seen  words 
placed  in  any  book  on  this  p  an,  so  that  the  first 
words  learned  are  a  key  or  I.elp  to  those  which 
follow.  The  child  not  knowing  the  sound  of  the 
consonants,  vowels  or  syllable's  of  which  the  word 
is  composed,  fixes  his  eye  upc  n  some  part  of  the 
word,  rarely  upon  the  t4;^/e  of  it,  and  is  in  great 
danger  of  miscalling:  every  other  word  that  has 
the  same  appearance.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  method,  we  are  told,  is  the  greater  case  with 
which  a  child  learns  to  read,  the  greater  pleasure 
he  takes  in  reading,  and  the  greater  profit  of 
learning  words  that  have  meaning,  rather  than 
letters  that  have  none. 

I  do  not  deny  that  a  child  may  learn  to  read  a 
few  words  in  this  way  sooner  than  he  will  if  he 
^aits^  become  acquainted  with  the  letters,  but 
I  havPalways  found  that  pupils  who  are  allowed 
to  Kkip  the  elements  of  any  art  or  science,  and 
revel  in  its  pleasant  things  are  never  willing  af- 
terwards to  go  back  to  those  elements,  which, 
though  omitted  at  first,  must  be  learned  some 
lime  or  other.  Now,  as  no  one  pretends  that 
the  names  of  the  letters  and  their  powers, 
need  never  be  learned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
they  all  recommend  this  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
business,  the  question  seems  to  be  whether  in 
the  end  there  is  not  a  loss  of  time  and  an  in- 
crease of  labor. 

But  we  are  told  the  new  plan  is  more  pleasant 
to  the  child,  he  prefers  words  with  meaning,  to 


letters  and  syllables  without.  I  dare  say  all  this 
is  true.  If  there  is  more  pleasure  in  reading 
words  than  in  learning  elements,  I  would  teach 
the  elements  first  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
cunning  nurse  gives  the  physic  first,  and  then  the 
pleasant  drink  that  is  to  remove  the  disagreeable 
taste  from  the  mouth.  I  think,  however,  that 
this  objection  to  the  old  plan  relies  for  its  force 
entirely  upon  the  defective  manner  in  which  the 
alphabet  has  usuallv  been  taught.  If  it  be  im- 
portant to  connect  ideas  with  letters,  I  would  en- 
gage to  connect  more  with  any  letter  than  with 
any  word.  It  would  be  difficult  to  illustrate  this 
position  better  than  by  reading  a  short  extract 
from  a  work  called  '*  The  Youth  of  Shakspeare,'' 
which,  in  th^  quaint  style  of  that  day,  '  runneth 
of  this  wise.' 

"  Mother,"  said  ^oung  Shakspeare,  "  I  pray 
you  tell  me  something  of  the  fairies  of  whooa 
nurse  Cicely  discourseth  to  me  so  olt.  How  mafr 
little  children  be  possessed  of  such  goodness  as 
may  make  them  be  well  regarded  of^these  same 
fairies,  mother  V*  '  *  They  must  be  sure  to  learn 
their  letters  betimes,"  replied  she,  "  that  the^ 
may  be  able  to  know  the  proper  knowledge  wrjt 
in  books,  which,  if  they  know  not  when  they 
grow  up,  neither  iairy  nor  any  other  shall  es- 
teem them  to  be  of  any  goodness  whatsoever." 
^  *  I  warrant  you  I  will  learn  my  letters  as  speedily 
as  I  can,"  replied  the  boy,  eagerly.  "Nay,  1 
beseech  you,  mother,  teach  them  to  me  now,  for 
I  am  exceeding  desirous  of  being  thought  of 
some  goodness.  But  what  good  are  these  same 
letters  of,  mother,"  inquired  he,  as  he  took  hia 
horn  book  from  the  shelf.  '^This  much,"  fl*6- 
jlied  Dame  Shakspeare ;  ' '  by  knowing  of  them 
Thoroughly,  one  by  one,  you  shalf  soon  QO«ie  t« 
be  able  to  put  them  together  for  the  forming  of 
words,  and  when  you  are  sufficiently  aptftt  thatt^ 
you  shall  thereby  come  to  be  learned  eaoitgh  to 
read  all  such  words  as  are  in  any  sentence,  which 
you  shall  find  to  be  only  made  up  of  such  ;  and 
when  the  reading  of  such  sentences  shall  be  fa- 
miliar to  you,  doubt  not  your  ability  to  master 
whatsoever  proper  book  falleth  into  your  hand, 
for  all  books  are  composed  only  of  letters,  as  I 
shall  teach  thee  straightway."  The  lesson  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  the  draper'^  wife  came 
in.  •  •  And  what  hast  got  here,  prithee,  that  thou 
art  so  earnest  about?"  asked  Mrs.  Bowlass. 
"  A  horn- book,  as  I  live !  And  dost  really  know 
thy  letters  at  so  early  an  age  ?"  '^  Nay.  I  doubt 
I  can  tell  you  them  a//,"  replied  Master  William, 
ingenuously,  "but  methinks  I  know  a  good 
many  df  them."  Then  pointing  at  the  several 
characters,  as  he  named  them,  he  continued  : 
"  First,  here  is  A,  that  ever  standeth  astraddle. 
Next  him  is  B,  who  is  all  haad  and  body  and  no 
legs.  Then  cometh  C,  who  bulgeth  out  behind 
like  a  very  hunchback.  ^f\er  him  cometh  B, 
who  doeth  the  clean  contrary,  for  his  bigness  is 
all  before.  Next" — here  he  hesitated  for  some 
few  seconds,  the  others  present  regarding  him 
with  exceeding  attentiveness  and  pleasure — 
"  next,  here  is — alack,  dear  mother,  do  tell  me 
that  fellow^s  name  again,  will  you,  an'  it  will  go 
hard  with  him  if  he  escape  me." 

Think  you  that  a  child  taught  the  alphabet  in 
this  or  any  similar  way,  would  ever  be  tired  of 
his  lesson?  But  the  chief  objection  I  have  to 
the  new  plan,  is  its  being  a  mere  exercise  of  the 
verbal  memory,  worse  than  learning  the  words  of 
a  Dictionary,  lor,  in  the  latter  case,  th«re  is  am 
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Alphabetical  order  if  no  other,  and  manj  words 
related  to  each  other  oAen  stand  together. 

Bat  let  us  suppose  the  child  has  passed  the 
threshold,    tchat  shall  he  read?    Not,  surely, 
such  books  as  are  levelled  down  to  his  intellect, 
ibr  these  will  keep  the  intellect  down.     It  is  bet* 
ter  to  gi^'c  him  books  that  he  can  understand 
when  explained,   and  this  explanation  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  give.    I  would  have  the 
child  unJerstand  just  enough  to  enable  him  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  book,  but  I  would  have  it 
always  beyond  his  easy  grasp.    Brin^  the  book 
down  to  the  child's  capacity,  so  that  he  can  un- 
derstand every  word,  and  every  idea  of  it,  and 
he  will  never  wish  to  read  it  a  second. time,  and 
will  make  no  progress  in  ideas  or  in  reading,  if 
he  is  compelled  to  rend  it.     If  1  may  compare 
great  things  with  small.  I  will  say  that  the  Crea- 
tor docs  not  teach  us  to  read  in  the  Book  of  Na- 
tore  in.  any  such  way.    We  arc  interested  in 
every  page  that  he  has  spread  before  us,  but  we 
understand  very  little  of  it.     On  the  second  pe- 
rusal; wc  learn  something  more,  and  the  more 
times  wc  read,  the  better  we  understand,  though 
we  are  sure  wc  shall  never  raa.<;ter  the  great 
▼olume.    There  is  a  jut,t  medium  in  this  mattt-r, 
and  he  who  consults  the  nature  of  children  will 
observe  it.     Children,  if  I  know  them,  prefer  to 
read  such  books  as  require  not  only  a  constant 
stretch  of  the  understanding,   bat  even   of  the 
imagination,  and  such  arc  tuc  best  for  them,  if 
they  arc  to  be  n^ad  more  than  once. 

But  some  utilitariuus  would  have  nil  reading 
books  for  schools  filled  with  lessons  in  useful 
knowleduc,  anj  of  course  would  exclude  the 
greater  part  of  oar  brsl  poetry  and  works  of  ima- 
gination. Hence  wr  have  Agricultural  Readers, 
Scientific  Class  Books,  and  such  like,  but  does 
any  farmer  suppose  that  his  son  will  be  made  a 
farmer  by  reading  an  agricultural  school  book  ? 
I  can  assure  him  that  his  farming  and  reading 
will  be  about  equal  to  each  other.  Reading  for 
information  is  one  thing,  and  reading  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  olhrrs  is  another.  Children 
should  read  for  information  at  home,  but  at 
school,  they  should  be  taught  reading  as  an  art, 
a  glorious  art,  and  the  reading  logons  should  be 
»u:h  as  to  afford  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of 
teaching  it  properly  :  but  this  cannot  be  done  in 
the  humdrum  books  of  science,  in  the  sing-song 
anl  monotonous  pages  of  a  worlc  on  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures  or  science. 

It  is  true  that  much  useful  matter  may  be  in- 
troiuced  into  school  books,  and.  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  instructive  lessons  should  be  preferred  ; 
but  the  great  object  for  which  reading  is  tanght 
in  schools  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  at- 
tempt to  introducG  a  little  of  all  sorts  of  know- 
ledge, which  will  never  make  children  good  phi- 
losophers, and  which  will  assuredly  prevent 
them  from  becoming  good  and  impressive  readers. 
8h:>w  me  a  teacher  who  prefers  to  use  books  on 
thii  mistaken  plan,  and  I  w  ill  show  you  one  who 
Itnows  nothing  of  reading  as  an  art. 

When  I  have  expressed  liie.sc  sentiments,  it 
lUis  been  objected  that  they  would  exclude  the 
reiding  of  the  Scriptures  from  our  schools.  It 
mi^ht  exclude  the  genealogical  tables,  the  Leviti- 
enl  code,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  passages  that, 
however  valuable  in  other  respects,  afford  no  ex- 
cr^se  like  that  I  advocate  ;  but  there  are  thou- 
tnnds  of  passages  in  the  sacred  volume,  sublime 
mid  beautiful  beyond  all  others,  and  which  not 


onl|'  are  calculated  to  improve  the  heart,  but 
which  render  portions  of  the  Bible  preeminentif 
suitable  for  teaching  reading  as  an  art. 

In  teaching  English  Grammar,  I  would  re- 
quire little  or  nothing  to  be  learned  by  rote.  If 
there  is  any  real  difference  between  the  parts  of 
speech,  the  child  should  be  obliged  to  point  it 
out,  instead  of  seeking  the  information  in  a  Die- 
tionarv.  Moreover,  in  teaching  Knglish  Gram- 
mar, i  would  be  sure  it  teas  English.  Our  Ian- 
guagc  is  more  simple  in  its  structure  than  any 
other,  and  I  would  teach  it  in  all  its  simplicitr, 
whatever  might  be  the  fashion.  Not  one  chud 
in  ten  thousand,  studies  any  other  language  thaa 
his  own,  and  yet  every  child  is  obliged  to  learn 
grammars  that  were  constructed  on  foreign  mo- 
dels. Because  Greek  had  one  article,  two  ad- 
jectives were  set  apart  from  the  rest  and  called 
article:*,  that  English  Grammar  might  not  lack 
this  part  of  speech.  As  Latin  nouns  had  six 
cases  distinctly  marked  by  a  different  termina- 
tion, so  English  nouns  must  have  half  the  num- 
ber, although  in  the  plural  they  nndergo^  na 
change,  and  only  one  in  the  singular,  which  ren- 
ders the  word  no  longer  the  name  of  a  thing,  no 
longer  a  noun.  Because  the  Greek  and  Latin 
and  some  modem  languages  in  their  various 
modes  of  speaking  varj*  the  termination  of  the 
verb,  we  also  must  hav<e  our  five  modes,  not  be- 
cause tec  have  any  change  of  termination,  but 
because  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had.  Because 
Ihf  Greeks  and  Latins,  by  the  addition  or  change 
of  terminations,  counted  forty  or  fifty  methoos 
of  expressing  tense  or  time,  we  who  have  bat 
one  such  change  of  termination,  like  the  simple 
jackdaw,  are  strutting  about  with  oar  borrowed 
fctAhers,  and  pretending  to  be  classical  peacocks. 

All  this  aping  of  foreigners  impedes  the  pro- 
eress  of  the  child,  and  does  not  in  the  least  assist 
him  in  the  correct  or  ciiective  use  of  language. 
I  should  admire  to  go  into  the  particulars,  but  I 
should  weary  jou,  and  perhaps  offend  my  fellow 
bookmakers  who  are  profiting  bv  thi-  general 
error.     I  would  early  teach  the  child  that  graqi- 
mnr  is  taught  him  that  he  may  apply  it  to  the 
use  of  language.     Composition  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  grammar.     Conversation  should 
be  encouraged,  and  talk  shonid  be  written  down, 
till  the  mind  is  sufficiently  trained  to  do  some- 
thing more  advanceed.     When  the  child  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  his  own  lan- 
guage and  the  use  of  it,  I  would  teach  him  the 
Latin,  or  some* other  grammar,  that  be  mighC| 
by  coDtrasting  the  two,  acquire  that  distinct  idea 
of  his  own,  which  the  pqpular  grammars  of  Eog^ 
lish  aim  as  far  as-  possible  to  obliterate  by  at- 
similation. 

This  perversion  of  English  grammar,  and  the 
dull  and  inoperative  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
taught,  have  induced  many  of  high  standing  |§ 
object  to  the  study  altogether.    I  cannot  rejecl 
any  good  thing  because  it  is  abused,  and  I  can 
least  of  all  be  induced  to  abandon  this  stady,  tt 
the  present  day,  when,  in  addition  to  the  ordi' 
nary  causes  for  neglect,  we  ore  overrun  with  • 
torrent  of  cheap  and  alas  ?  popular  literature,  w 
which   the   chief  charm   is    often   the  J'^^JJ* 
which,  under  the  names  of  Scotch,  Irish,  Cock- 
ney, Yankee,  or  some  other  bar  barons  dialwC, 
has  so  corrupted  the  "  well  of  English  no  longer 
undefiled,"  that  nothing  is  more  rare  than  the 
pure  English  idiom,  and  nothing  so  important M 
immediate  and  constant  resistance  on  the  part  oi 
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every  teacher,  agaiost  the  most  serious  enemy 
tbat  oar  language  has  ever  encountered. 

To  teaching  Geography,  I  should  require  no 

lessons  to  be  committed  to  memory.    The  smaller 

geography  used  in  the  Boston  schools,  says  in 

Ihe   preface,    "Most  authors   have    extended 

the  subject  beyond  its  proper  limits,  and  much 

extraneous  matter    is    introduced    into    school 

geographies."    This  is  a  just  remark,  and  yet 

the  author  has  devoted  a   large  portion  of  his 

book  to  astronomyi  meteorology,   mineralogy, 

the  statistics  of  religion,  commerce,  population, 

and  similar  matters,  which  may  be  true  to-day, 

but  which  must  be  false  before  long. 

The  author  of  the  larger  geography  used  in 
the  Boston  schools,  has  told  us  that  it  '^  was  first 
published  in  1819,  and  after  two  editions  were 
stereot^cd,  or  permanently  fixed.  Soon,  be 
adds,  It  was  necessary  to  re- write  it  entirely  ; 
and  then,  after  two  editions,  it  was  stereotyped 
or  fixed  again  ;  and  he  says  it  may  be  expected 
to  remain  as  it  is  till  a  considerable  change  shall 


If  you  wished  to  learn  the  geography  of  a 
town  instead  of  a  world,  how  would  you  pro- 
ceed! Would  you  1^0  to  one  farmer  and  ascer- 
tain whether  he  raised  wheat  or  oats  ?  to  ano« 
ther  to  know  how  many  men  he  employed  ?  to  a 
third  how  many  pit's  he  raised,  or  how  oAen  he 
washed  their  faces  ?  Would  you  visit  the  schools 
to  sec  how  many  children  attended — when  they 
did  not  slay  at  home?  how  many  pupils  there 
were  of  each  sex,  and  how  many  ttachers? 
what  school  books  were  used  and  what  abused  ? 
and  whether  they  were  purchased  because  ihcy 
were  chcop,  or  because  they  were  good  ?  Would 
you  visit  the  several  clergymen  and  ascertain 
how  many  sects  there  were,  and  how  many  of 
each  sect?  which  expended  the  most  money,  and 
which  had  the  least  to  show  for  it  ?  No,  indeed, 
you  wouldknow  that  these  things  have  nothing  to 
do  with  geography.  You  would  walk  round  ibe 
boundaries  of  the  town,  and  see  how  other  towns 
bordered  upon  it.  You  would  travel  eveiy  road 
and  learn  where  they  led   to  ;  you  would  vi»it 


become  desirable^"  that  is,  till  an  unusually  large   every  pond  and  every  hill,  and  sail  down  every 


proportion  of  it  is  false.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
mist  be  borne  in  mind,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  are  learning  these  geogra- 
phies with  the  certainty  that  what  they  learn,  if 
remembered,  will  soon  be  of  no  value.  The 
world  will  not  stay  fixed,  as  the  unlucky  book 
4oesr,  and  when  there  is  so  much  certain  and  per- 


strt^am  j  you  would  learn  the  locality  of  every 
church,  of  every  school- house,  and  evert  other 
public  building ;  you  would  leurn  the  limits  of 
every  school  district ;  the  remarkable  caves  or 
rocks  :  the  quarries,  and  ever}  thing  that  could 
be  considered  permanent ;  you  would  draw  a 
plan  of  the  town,  till  you  were  familiar  with  every 


manent  knowledge  to  be  learned,  is  it  not  cruel !  part  of  it. 

to  trifle  with  the  young  mind  thus?    It  is  bad       Then  if  you  wished  to  It-am  ihe  hinory  of  the 

enough  to  have  to  commit  to  memory  what  is  I  town,  you  would  have  some  lines  to  go  by,  some 


true,  but  it  seems  unpardonable  to  oblige  a  child 
te  commit  what  is  already  false,  or  avowedly 
soon  to  become  so.     Let  it.  not  be  supposed, 


points  to  measure  from.  Ypu  could  lay  out  the 
farms  of  the  first  settlers,  und  cut  them  up  as 
their  descendants  did  ;  you  could  plan  new  roads 


however,  that  the  two  geographies  alluded  to  i  an  1  future  improvements,  and  your  accurate 
are-  singular  in  this  respect;  I  believe  they  are  \  knowledge  of  the  unchangeable  leaturc8  of  the 
Hke  all  others  that  are  p.pular,  and  a  late  most  |  town  would  never  cease  lo  be  of  service.  Sta- 
popular  author  solemnly  pj  )mise8  in  his  preface  '  tistical  tables  are  valuable  to  the  political  econo- 
not  to  change  his  book  olic.er  tl..Ti  once  in  five  j  mist,  lo  the  historian  and  antiquarian,  and  such 
years,  right  or  wrong.  It  .  i  said  of  one  of  the  .  may  prepare  and  preserve  thera  lor  reference,  but 
worthy  governors  of  New-/  usierdam,  that  be-    what  '."ould  tlicy  think  if  asked  to  learn  such  ta- 


eause  the  wind  had  a  IroubK  om©  trick  of  ehang 
ing,  he  was  accustomed  early  in  the  mormng  to 
fix  the  city  weathercock  U  \'  the  day;  and  in 
what  does  his  conduct  differ  )i  om  that  of  the  au- 
thor last  mentioned  ? 

Again,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  true 
"Way  to  learn  gcogronhy  is  to  begin  at  kontc,  nnd 
travel  no  faster  than  we  get  acquainted  ;  but,  as 
geographies  are  made  lo  be  universally  used, 
this  beginnrng  at  home  is  impracticable.  A 
geography  adapted    to  any    paiiicular    home, 


bles  by  heart  ?  We  cannot  travel  over  the  world 
as  we  may  over  a  town,  but  wc  may  travel  over 
maps  till  the  Jacc  of  the  i;Iol;cis  familiar,  the  great 
natural  features,  those  characters  which  the 
Creator  has  engraved  on  the  everlasting^  rocks, 
and  not  what  transient  man  has  scratched  upon 
the  shiitinp  «arid. 

Th<^  eolcbi-at«  I  Rou.sspau  ridicules  the  custom 
of  teaching  History  to  childjcn,  nnd  lie  relates 
an  amusing  anecdot»^,  v.liich  shov.s  that  history 
was  taught  in  his  day  very  much  as  it  has  been 


would  not  be  Ukely  to  have  an  extensive  sale.  1  since.     He  was  spending  a  few  days  in  thccooB- 


Tbe  utmost  we  may  ask  then  is,  that  they  shall 
cive  a  particular  account  of  our  own  state. 
Well,  how  far  have  they  done  this?  Mitchell, 
out  of  336  pages,  aUows  the  Empire  State  but 
four,  aod  these  include  three  pictures  that  were 
not  executed  by  Raphael  or  Benjamin  West«  el- 
Bey's  geography  allows  your  great  state  4  pages 


{ try,  and  a  fond  mother  invited  him  to  be  present 
at  a  lesson  in  Ancient  History  about  to  be  %'iveii 
to  her  son.  The  lesson  related  to  that  event  of 
Alexander's  life,  when,  being  dangeronslv  sick, 
he  received  a  letter  informing  him  that  his  phy- 
sician intended  to  poison  him  under  pretence  of 
giving   him  medicine.     Alexander  handed   the 


by  the  same  great  masters.  Smith  allows  you 
4  pa^es  out  of  312^  and  he  can  only  aflbrd  1  en- 
graving.    Woodbndge,  in  his  new  edition,  thinks 


out  of  28S,  and  these  4  include  3  engravings  not   jctler  to  the  physician,  and  while  he  was  reading 


it,  drank  oil'  the  medicine  at  one  draught.  At 
dinner,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  lesson, 
and  the  young  historian  expressed  so  much  ad- 


that  2  pages    out  of  352,  with  I  picture,  are  I  miration  at  the  courage  of  Alexander,  that  Rous- 


enough  fo^  New- York,  and  the  other  authors  are 
no  more  liberal.  ^  Poor  Massachusetts  is  allowed 
room  in  proportion  to  her  size,  and  yet  these 
books  furnish  all  the  knowledge  that  our  chil- 
dren are  required  to  learn  of  their  respective 
states. 


seau  took  him  aside  and  asked  him  in  what  the 
wonderful  courage  tonsisteiJ.  Why,  said  he,  in 
swallowing  such  a  nasty  dose  of  physic  at  One 
draught.  liis  kind  mother  had  dosed  him  al- 
most to  death,  and  all  medicine  was  poison  to 
him.    Still  the  history  was  not  lost  upon  the 
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child,  though  it  was  misunderstood,  for  he  deter- 
miaed  that  the  next  medicine  he  had  to  take,  he 
would  imitate  Alexander.  ''  If  it  be  asked," 
adds  Rousseau, ''  what  I  see  to  admiie  in  that  act 
of  Alexander,  I  answer,  that  I  see  in  it  the 
proof  that. the  hero  belieied  in  human  virtue, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  life  upon 
his  belief.  The  swallowing  of  the  medicine  was 
a  profession  of  his  faith,  and  no  mortal  ever 
made  one  more  sublime.'' 

History,  as  taught  in  schools,  should  be  a  prac- 
tical application  of  Geography.  My  method  of 
teaching  it,  was  to  read  the  history  to  the  class, 
explainmg  every  word,  and  illustrating  every 
sentiment  as  far  as  possible  by  maps,  books,  en- 
gravings, medals,  relics,  and  conversation. 
Then  I  required  the  pupils  to  read  the  lesson  for 
themselves,  and  be  prepared  to  answer  such 
questions  as  I  might  propose.  I  never  taught 
ancient  geography  except  in  connection  with  his- 
tory, and  never  without  a  constant  comparison 
of  ancient  geograph  v  with  modern.  In  this  way 
there  is  hardly  any  branch  of  human  knowledge 
that  was  not  Drought  to  the  aid  of  history,  and 
in  return  illustrated  by  it.  But,  set  a  child  to 
learning  the  compend  by  heart,  or  only  so  much 
as  will  serve  for  an  answer  to  certain  set  ques- 
tions, printed  and  adapted  to  the  very  words  of 
the  answer,  and  what  does  the  child  acquire  but 
a  distaste  for  what  is  only  a  dead  letter,  and  a 
love  for  tales  and  romances  and  that  trashy 
reading  which  is  too  well  understood .  and  whose 
spirit  as  well  as  letter  killelh  too  often  both  body 
and  soul? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  would  you  not  cultivate 
the  memory  of  words  at  all.  I  answer  that  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  society  will  do  much  to- 
wards educating  this  memory,  but  there  is  one 
school  exercise  which,  when  not  perverted,  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  this  purpose  ;  I  mean  spell- 
ings although  spelling,  if  properly  taught,  is  not 
merely  the  Teaming  of  words,  but  the  expression 
of  sounds,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pro- 
nunciation, which  is  rarely  acquired  in  any 
other  way.  Perhaps  no  one  branch  taught  in 
our  common  schools  has  been  so  badly  taught  as 
this,  and  in  no  department  is  there  such  a  gene- 
ral complaint  of  deficiency,  and  such  a  loud  cry 
for  reform.  Whence  is  this  ?  Certainly  not  be- 
cause correct  spelling  is  not  universally  con- 
tidered  indispensable  to  a  good  education,  cer- 
tainly not  because  there  is  any  dearth  of  spelling 
books.  Will  you  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes 
longer,  while  I  endeavor  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  deficiency  which  is  so  notorious. 

First,  then,  spelling  has  been  treated  as  an  in- 
ferior branch,  in  which  to  exercise  a  pupil  was 
to  degrade  him.  Hence  the  higher  classes  have 
generally  been  excused  from  spelling,  or  have 
only  spelled  occasionally  without  having  regular 
and  set  lessons.  Now,  spelling  must  be  taught 
at  schools,  or  the  chance  is  a  thousand  to  one 
that  the  adult  will  never  make  up  for  the  neglect. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  so  much  the  incapa- 
Ibility  of  adults  to  learn,  as  their  unwillingness  to 
come  down  to  the  only  effectual  way  of  learning, 
that  is,  by  lessons  from  the  spelling  book.  It 
must  be  this,  for  adults  read  the  wordfs  constant- 
ly, write  them  frequently,  and  understand 
and  use  them  better  than  children  do,  and  yet 
they  seldom  correct  words  that  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  misspell.  The  reason  uniformly 
f  iven  by  adults,  who  continue  to  spell  ill,  is, 


that  they  were  not  properly  drilled  when  young. 
The  tecond  reason  why  spelling  has  retro^ra- 
ded  in  our  schools,  has  been  the  pretended  mi- 
provement  of  spelling  books.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  a^o,  little  or  no  regard  was  paid  to  pro- 
nunciation .:  and  any  person  who  cheired  his 
words  was  laughed  at  as  a  flat  or  sneered  at  as  a 
pedant.  About  that  time  Walker*s  Dictionary 
was  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  spelling  books 
began  to  be  made  on  his  plan.  The  test  of  gen- 
tility was  pronunciation,  and  not  orthography. 
Figures  and  other  marks  were  introduced  into 
spelling  books,  and  relying  upon  these,  the 
classification  of  words  began  to  be  ne|lected, 
until  it  was  almost  disregarded,  and  the  difficulty 
of  learning  to  spell  was  increased  just  in  pro- 
portion to  this  neglect.  Who  needs  an  ar^- 
ment  to  show  that  a  proper  classification  faciU- 
tates  the  learning  of  every  art  and  science,  aad 
that  on  the  association  thus  produced,  the  me- 
mory in  a  great  degree  depends  for  its  power  ? 
The  great  desideratum  is  a  speUing  book  that 
shall  be  choice  but  sufficiently  comprehensive  in 
its  vocabulary,  simple  but  exact  and  thorough  ia 
its  classification,  and  that  shall  teach  the  true 
pronunciation  without  appearing  to  do  so,  and 
without  drawing  off  the  pupiVt  attention  from 
the  naked  word. 

The  third  reason  for  the  decline  of  speUing 
was  the  introduction  of  definition  spellii^  books, 
and  the  custom  of  giving  spelling  lessons  fit>m 
dictionaries.    If  attention   to    the    maxks   and 
figures  that  indicated  the  pronunciation,  took  off 
the  scholar's  attention  from  the   orthography, 
much  more  so  did  the  affixing  of  a  definition. 
The  definition  became  everything,  and  the  or- 
thography only'a  secondary  object.  The  vooaba- 
lary  of  a  definition  spelling  book  was  so  cur- 
tailed from  necessity,  that  it  was  altogether  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  of  teaching  orthogra- 
phy, and  the  woids  of  a  dictionary  are  so  nu- 
merous that  it  was  the  labor  of  a  me,  a  tchool 
life,  to  spell  it  through  once.     You  see  the  con- 
sequence :  in  the  definition  spelling  books  many 
common  and  useful  words  were  omitted,  and  the 
attention  was  distracted  between  those  that  were 
le(\  and  their  definitions,  while  the  length  of 
time  required  to  go  through  a  dictionary  ren- 
dered a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  definitioB 
or  the  orthography  absolutely  impossible.    And 
had  the  definition  been  retained  what  would  it 
have  been  worth  ?    Common  words  are  geae- 
rally  mystified  by  a  definition,  and  seldom  ex- 
plained.   The  other  day,  in  preparing  a  new 
work    to   oblige   children   to  Vffite  the  ^'^^'y 
of  their  spelling  books,  I  wanted  a  simple  defi- 
nition of  a  J! ounce  and  of  a  periwig,  bothcom- 
mon  things  and  well  understood.    I  turned  ta 
the  most  popular  and  really  the  beat  school  dic- 
tionary, and  found  the  definition  as  follows : 

Periwig,  Adscititious  hair. 

Flounce.  A  loose,  full  trimming,  sewed  to  » 
woman's  garment  so  as  to  swell  and  shake. 
I  then  asked  an  intelligent  child  what  sort  o| 
hair  he  thought  '^adscititious  hair"  was.  '} 
don't  know,"  said  he,  '*  unless  it  is  hair  that  u 
aU  in  a  snarl."  I  then  asked  an  intelUgeat  g»ri 
what  she  should  call  "a  loose  fall  ^»"*rf 
sewed  lo  a  garment  so  as  to  swell  and  shsWi 
and  she  said  at  once  '^  an  April  fool." 

So  much  for  the  definiUon  of  easy  words.    I 
then  had  occasion  to  look  out  the  word  Imorv^- 
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ttd^  ftiid  found  that  it  meant  ^'  indented  with  con- 
carities."  I  asked  a  miss  who  was  reading,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  anodyne,  and  she  looked 
in  the  dictionary,  and  mistaking  the  a  which  de- 
noted that  the  word  was  an  adjective,  for  a  part 
•f  the  definition,  she  said  anodyne  meant  *^ a 
mitigating  pain.'' 

If  the  memory  is  treacherous,  the  definition 
will  soon  escape,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  learned, 
w  it  may  beapplied  to  the  wrong  word.  When  a 
class  of  yoone  misses  was  once  reading  to  me. 
the  word  wedlock  occarred,  and,  as  usaal,  I 
asked  the  meaning  of  it;  *^  I  know^''  said  a  Ifve- 
)y  little  girl,  who  had  *^  studied  dictionary,"  as 
she  called  it,  at  another  school,  **  it  is  something 
they  fasten  bam  doors  with.-' 

I  believe  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  aid  that 
ehildren  get  from  definitions  obtained  in  dictiona- 
ries ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  if  the  words  are  com- 
mon, no  definition  is  neeaed,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion are  of  this  description  ;  and  if  the  words 
are  not  rommon,  the  definition  will  not  be  un- 
derstood or  will  be  immediately  forgotten. 

The  fourth  cause  of  the  decline  of  spelling,  is 
the  attempt  to  teach  spelling  from  reading  les- 
sons.    I  have  already  hinted  that  the  true  place 
to  teach  a  child  tiie  meaning  of  a  word  is  not  in 
the  dictionary,  where  it  may  have  a  dozen  mean- 
ings  apparently  contradictory  or  perfectly  unin- 
telligible, but  in  the  reading  lesson,  where  the 
word  is  used  and  where  its  very  use  often  de- 
fines it.     The  faithful  teacher  will  never  miss 
this  opportunity  to  explain  words,  not  only  be- 
cause the  interest  and  the  intelligent  reading  of 
the  particular  lesson  depend  upon  it,  but  because 
be  will  never  have  so  good  a  chance  to  leach 
the  correct  meaning  and  use  of  words  in  any 
•ther  department  of  instruction.    But  this  is  a 
▼ery  different  exercise  irom  spelling,  and  just  so 
fiftr  as  it  is  excellent  for  teaching  tne  meaning 
and  ase  of  words,  it  is  unfitted  to  teach  spelling; 
lor,  it  it  be  true  that  the  affixing  of  a  definition 
diverts  the  attention  firom  the  orthography,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sentiment  and  the  interest  of  the 
narrative  will  do  so  in  a  greater  degree.    Every 
scholar  knows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  printing 
correctly,  bat  this  does  notarise  from  the  igno- 
rance 01  the  author  or  the  printer,  but  from  the 
constant  tendency  of  the  sentiment  or  thought  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  proofreader,  whether 
author  or  printer,  from  the  structure  of  the  words 
themselves  ;  and  hence  their  custom  of  spelling 
the  words  instead  of  pronouncing  them,  or  the 
reading  of  sentences  backwards  to  destroy  the 
sense,   and  fix  the  attention   upon  the  naked 
words.   There  are  no  spellers  in  the  world  equal 
to  proof  readers. 

But  spelling  from  reading  books  is  attended 
with  another  serioiis  disadvantage.  The  num- 
ber of  words  will  not  be  extensive,  and  many 
words  in  common  use  will  perhaps  never  occur 
at  all.  Besides),  those  that  do  occur,  occur  in 
utter  confusion;  and,  for  this  reason,  neither 
teacher  nor  pupil  can  ever  know  how  many 
words  'he  has  learned,  nor  of  how  many  he  is 
ignorant.  The  presumption  is  that  the  words 
of  a  spelling  book  include  all  that  will  oceur  in 
useful;  but  not  strictly  scientific  books,  and  in 
profitable  conversation,  and  these  will  be  spelled 
and  written  over  and  over  until  they  become 
familiar ;  and  when  teachers  will  go  back  to 
this  old  plan  of  using  the  spelling  book,  and  not 
till  then,  will  they  be  able,  in  ray  opinion,  to 


remedy  the  defect  which  all  acknowledge  to 
exist.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  spelling  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  acquisition,  for  I  think  no 
one  will  deny  that  spelling  is  like  charity  in  oae 
remarkable  respect,  for  a  man  may  understand 
all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  yet,  with- 
out correct  spelling,  he  is  nothing. 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  the  prevalent  mode  of 
committing  books  to  memory  was  cruel  as  well 
as  incorrect,  I  should  not  be  so  anxiouil  for  the 
reform.  The  custom  hns  been,"  and  now  ia,  for 
the  teacher  to  set  a  lesson  to  be  learned  at  home 
and  it  not  unfreqaently  happens  that  the  parents 
have  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  to  do,  fot 
they  have  to  direct  the  child,  to  encourage^  him 
in  the  disagreeable  task,  and  then  nurse  him  in 
the  sickness  that  follows.  I  wonder  that  parents 
do  not  often  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
may  as  well  tet  the  lesson  as  f  eacA  it  and  so  have 
the  credit  of  it.  Who  does  not  know  that  nine- 
teen-twentieths  at  least  of  every  lesson  commit- 
ted to  memory  are  immediately  forgotten?  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  employing  a  child  to 
bring  me  water  in  a  basket,  as  to  learn  lessons 
by  rote.  What  would  you  think  of  a  fanner, 
who,  instead  of  taking  his  boy  into  the  field, 
should  give  him  an  agricultural  catechism  to 
commit  to  memory  in  the  chimney  corner?  We 
may  suppose  the  instruction  to  run  somewhat  in 
this  manner : 

Father.  Well,  John,  what  is  a  plough? 

John.  A  plough,  sir? 

F.  Yes,  my  son.  a  plough,  what  is  it? 

/.  What  is  the  nrst  word  cf  the  answer,  sir? 

F.  A  utensil. 

J.  A  utensil  invented  by  the  ancients  and 
greatly  improved  by  the  moderns  to  abridge 
manual  labor. 

jF.  Very  well !  How  is  it  formed  ? 

J.  Its  form  is  various,  according  to  its  various 
uses. 

F.  What  is  its  usual  form? 

/.  It  is  a  sort  of  frame  work,  having  a  body 
and  two  arms,  that  coalesce  into  a  horizontal 
beam,  to  which  the  moving  power  is  attached. 

F.  What  is  the  use  of  a  plough,  John? 

/.  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  questions  that  are  not  in 
the  book,  sir? 

F'  That's  true.  Well,  tell  me,  then,  whni  * 
harrow  is? 

/.  A  triangular  implement  of  husbandry  per- 
forated with  numerous  holes  in  which  are  in- 
serted strong  metallic  projections. 

F.  Very  well.  Now  w^at  is  the  use  of  a  har- 
row? 

/.  To  segregate  such  conglomerates  as  are  not 
sufiiciently  comminuted  by  the  plough. 

F.  That's  a  brave  little  farmer !  After  such 
hard  work,  you  must  be  hungry,  so  go  in  to 
supper. 

It  would  not  require  much  shrewdness  in  a 
yankee  farmer  to  guess  what  would  be  the  result 
of  this  sort  of  education.  He  would  instontly 
reject  it,  and  the  next  morning,  perhaps,  send  his 
child  to  school  to  be  Uught  geography,  or  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  the  same  irrational  manner. 

Some  3;^ars  ago,  I  wrote  a  dialogue*  for  the 
amusement  of  my  pupils,  and  as  it  not  only  ex- 
hibits the  folly  now  under  consideration,  bat  also 
the  kindred  folly  of  crowding  a  little  of  every 

"  Since  published  in  the  '<  Familiar  Dialogues"  of  the 
author. 
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thing  into  the  young  mind,  with  your  penni<ision 
I  will  read  a  page  of  it.     ^ 

Mother.  Arc  you  the  mistress  of  this  school, 
miss? 

Tiacher.  I  am.  madam. 

M.  Your  school  has  beca  highly  recommended 
to  me,  and  1  have  concluded  to  place  ray  only 
daughter  under  your  care,  if  we  can  agree  upon 
the  subject  of  her  studies.  Pray  what  do  you 
16ach  ? 

T.  What  is  nsunllv  t.-mght  in  preparatory 
schools,  madam.     How  old  is  your  little  girl. 

M.  She  is  only  five,  but  then  ^he  is  a  child  of 
remarkable  capacity. 

T.  t  should  not  thiuTc  she  studied  many 
branches  at  presieiit,  whateter  she  may  do  here- 
after. 

N.  Indeed,  she  l^  not  ."^o  backwai-d  as  you 
imagine.  She  ha*  studied  astronomy,  botany 
and  geometry,  and  her  teacher  was  preparing  to 
put  her  Into  algebra,  when  ill  health  obliged  her 
to  relinfjuish  her  fichool. 

T.  Have  you  ever  examined  her  in  the^e  sci- 
ences, madam  ? 

N.  O  yes,  indeed.  Vmxinella,  my  dear,  tell 
the  lady  sometbin?  of  ceomelry  and  astronomy. 
What  IS  nstronomi ,  my  dear?  A^\  her  a  ques- 
tion mifs,  any  qu»'stioii  yon  please. 

T.  What  planet  do  we  inlinbii.  mv  dear? 

C.  Hey! 

T.  What  do  you  live  on,  my  dear? 

C.  On  meat,  ma  am  ;  1  did  not  know  what  you 
meant  before. 

M.  ISo,  my  dear,  the  lady  wishes  to  know 
what  you  stand  on  now  :  on  Avhat  do  you  staudf 

C.  On  my  feet,  mother;  did  she  think  I  stood 
on  my  head  ? 

M,  Fruxinella!  dear,  you  have  forgotten  your 
astronomy  the  three  da>s  you  have  staid  at 
home.  But  do  now  say  a  line  or  two  of  your 
Ifkst  te»son  to  the  lady,  now  do,  dear,  that's  a 
darling. 

C.  The  equinoctial  line  i«  the  plane  of  the 
equator  eKtended  in  a  straight  line  until  it  sur- 
rounds the  calyx  or  flower  cup,  for  the  two  sides 
of  an  Uuckle  triangle  are  always  equal  to  the 
hippopotamus. 

M.  There,  miss,  I  told  you  she  had  it  in  her, 
•nly  it  requires  a  peculiar  tact  to  draw  it  out.  I 
knew  ihe  would  astonish  you. 

T.  She  does,  indeed,  madam.  Yon  speak  of 
the  plane  of  the  equator,  my  dear,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  word 
plane f 

C.  Ugly,  ma'am,  \  thought  every  body  knew 
that. 

T.  How  many  are  three  times  three,  my 
dear  ? 

C.  Three  times  three? 

T.  Yes,  how  many  are  they? 

C.  1  don*t  know.  Mrs.  Flare  never  told  me 
that ;  the  said  every  body  knows  how  to  count? 

T.  She  taught  you  to  read  and  spell,  I  sup* 
pose. 

jif,  fiot  I  poslfively  forbade  that.  I  wished 
t©  have  her  mind  properly  developed,  without 
having  her  intellect  frittered  away  upon  the  ele- 
ments.  Bat  I  see  your  school  will  not  do  for^iy 
daughter.  I  was  afraid  you  only  taught  the 
lower  branches.  Come,  Fraxy,  dear,  let  us  call 
on  Miss  Flourish:  perhaps  she  is  competent  to 
trstimate  your  acquirements,  and  finish  yonredu- 
tatioa. 


I  have  thus,  in  a  very  familiar  way » endeavored 
to  expose  the  too  prevalent  error  of  attempting; 
to  cram  all  sorts  of  knowledge  iato  the  mind 
through  the  single  avenue  of  the  verbal  memo- 
ry, to  the  neglect  of  all  other  kinds  of  inemoryi 
of  the  external  senses  and  of  the  reasoning 
powers.  The  first  great  principle  ^vluch  sho^ild 
guide  us  in  the  education  of  children  is  to  teack 
onlv  what  is  necessary  and  proper,  and  what  the 
child  is  competent  to  understand ;  and  the  next 
is  to  illustrate,  explain  and  demonstrate  it,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  understanding  and  the  senses. 

I  have  given  you  the  result  of  twenty  years* 
observation  and  experience^  and  whether  I  am 
in  error,  or  whether  the  common  system  of  in- 
struction is  in  fault,  you,  gentleoien,  must 
judge. 
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In  thil;  and  the  succeeding  Journals  we  intend 
to  .:;ivc  brief  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
various  school  officers ;  their  addresses  and  com- 
munications to  the  inhabitants  and  trustees  of 
the  several  districts ;  their  conventions,  exami^ 
nations,  inspections  and  celebrations.  And  that 
we  may  do  them  even-handed  justice^  we  request 
them  to  forward  such  accounts  of  these  educa- 
tional movements  as  will  clearly  exhibit  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  great  cause. 

We  anticipate  much  good  from  these  brief  chro- 
nicles of  school  reform.    Not  only  will  the  vari- 
ous plans  tested,  be  widely  disused,  but  the  peo- 
ple will  be  put  in  possession  of  those  facts  which 
will    enable  them  to  judge  of  the  fidelity  and 
ability  of  the  ofiicers  to  whom  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  the  happiness  of  their  firesides, 
and  the  prosperity  yf  their  families,  is  so  largely 
confided.    And  although  the  brief  extracts  our 
space  allows,  will  but  give  a  glimpse  at  their 
various  and  undervalued  services,  enough  will 
be  known  to  lead  on  to  that  inquiry  which  wiU 
honor  the  faithful  and  devoted  school  officer,  and 
condemn  him,  if  any  such  there  should  be,  who 
has  slept  upon  his  post,  or  betrayed  his  trust. 

We  begin  with  the  first  account  received  since 
April;  it  is  of  the  school  convention  in 

ULSTKU. 

This  was  called  by  Gilbert  BtrsoTS,  the 
County  Superintendent,  at  Kingston,  on  the  30tk 
of  April.  Rev.  Eliphaz  Fay,  of  New-PalU, 
President ;  H.  G.  Abbey,  Secretary. 

The  leading  object  was  the  organization  of  t 
County  Association.  An  able  address  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  George  Gifibrd. 

Among  many  admirable  resolutions,  we  ask  at- 
tention to  a  few  which  clearly  and  strongly  pre- 
sent the  cdaims  of  this  great  cause,  and  show  the 
spirit  which    actuated    the    convention.     We 
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kope — ^we  are  aware  that  it  is  asking  much,  but 
they  are  not  caucus  resolutions — thai  they  will 
b*  read, 

Whsrxas,  there  exists  a  relation  and  inti- 
nate  connexion  between  ignorance  and  crime, 
iDunorality  and  misery — Therefore 

Rtiohtdy  That  the  moral,  intellectual  and  sci- 
CBtific  education  of  our  youth,  is  an  object  of 
tke  very  first  importance,  eminently  worthy  the 
talents  and  the  ambition  of  the  most  gifted  and 
influential  minds  of  the  country,  and  is  among 
the  highest  earthly  duties  of  the  citizens  of  thrse 
United  States ;  and  that  indifference  to,  or  ne- 
glect of  this  subject  is  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  good  citizens,  and  at  variance 
with  the  plain  manifest  obligations  of  patriots, 
philanthropists  and  christians. 

AwD  wHF.REAs,  the  common  schools  of  our 
eonntry  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  on  as  the  source 
of  this  education,  affording  the  only  means  for 
the  education  of  the  whole  people ;  for  at  these 
institutions  alone  are  the  entire  youth  of  the 
land  equally  privileged.  Here  all  are  alike  en- 
titled and  invited  to  enter  ;  whereas  at  private  or 
select  schools,  few  except  the  heirs  o(  affluence 
•r  the  children  of  fortuni*  ever  gain  admittance, 
leaving  by  far  the  greater  number — the  ruggea 
tons  of  toil — the  inheritors  of  comparative  po- 
verty, to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  obscurity,  or 
what  is  worse,  to  commence  an  education  in  the 
street,  the  bar-room,  or  the  gamhling  hou^e 
which  is  too  likely  to  be  carried  out  at  the  prison 
or  the  penitentiary — ^I'herefore 

Resolved  That  our  common  schools  aro  enti- 
tled to  the  afl^f-'clionate  regard  and  fosterina:  care 
of  the  wise  ani  good,  and  ought  to  receive  the 
liberal  patronaj?e  an  1  confitling  support  of  the 
whole  commuaity.  as  the  nurseries  of  the  uK.ntal, 
moral,  social,  ani  political  character  of  li»c  na- 
tion. 

Resolvedf  That  we  kiijhly  approve  oftheplnn 
#f  establishing  a  NonAal  School  in  lUe  ciiy  of 
Albany,  for  the  cducatica  of  common  school 
•teachers,  and  look  upon  it  as  another  slcp  taken 
towards  raiding  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
teachers'  profession. 

Retolvedj  That  v.e  approve  of  the  calling  of 
this  convention  by  Mr.  (xilbert  Dubois,  our  coun- 
ty superintendent,  and  that  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  thus  far  discharged  his  iraportnnt  otlicial 
duties  entitles  him  to  our  thanks,  and  to  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  country. 

OXTARIO. 

Convention  of  Town  Superintendents  on  the  8th 

of  May. 

The  foUowinj?  plan  for  awakening  the  interest 

and  increasing  the  usefuluess  of  school  officers,  is 

Aovel  and  well  adapted  to  secure    its  object. 

We  hope  to  receive  some  account  of  results  for 

publication  hercnller. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 

Resolvedj  That  each  member  of  this  conven* 
tioil  write  an  essay  upon  some  subject  connect'.'d 
with  common  schools,  and  read  the  same^  before 
this  convention,  at  some  future  period,  as  soon 
as  may  be  convenient. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beebe, 


i?€«o/rc(i, 'That  Mr.  Hopkins  select  and  assign 
to  each  member,  such  subject  as  he  shall  deem 
suitable  and  proper,  as  themes  for  such  essays. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Hopkins  selected  and  assign- 
ed subjects  to  the  several  members  as  follows: 

On  town  celebrations  of  conunon  schools — 
Mr.  Brace,  of  Victor. 

On  the  importance  of  usln?  black-boards  and 
outline  maps — Mr.  Jcwett,  of  Richmond. 

On  the  mode  of  teaching  reading — Mr.  Pearcc, 
of  East  Bloomfield. 

On  the  mode  of  teaching  spelling — Mr.  Rogers, 
of  Canadice. 

On  vocal  music  in  common  schools — Mr.  Fin- 
lay,  of  Canandaigua. 

On  the  con<!truction  of  school  rooms — ^Mr. 
Prescott,  of  Phelps. 

On  physical  and  moral  training — Mr.  Spragne, 
of  Naples. 

On  government — Mr.  Allen,  of  Hopewell. 

On  corporal  punishment — Mr.  Simmons,  of 
Bristol. 

On  the  enlargement  of  school  districts — Mr. 
Trembley,  of  South  Bristol. 

On  Union  schools,  in  \illagp.« — Mr.  Hopkins, 
County  Superintendent. 

On  teaching  small  children — Mr.  Beebe,  of 
Canandaicua. 

On  teaching  the  higher  Iranclie- — Mr.  Powers, 
of  Seneca. 

On  the  necessity  of  union  in  feeling  and  action 
amongst  patrons  of  rouiinon  schools — of  their 
duties  in  sustaining  and  visiting  school? — import- 
ance of  regnlarit}  in  thealteniance  of  scl.olurs — 
]Mr.  Arnolil,  of  Farmiucrton. 

On  female  teacher?— Mr.  Bostwick,  of  West- 
Bloomfield. 

On  the  iraporlanrf  oftencfcln*:^  ortlio.i,raphy  in 
common  schools — Mr.  Foster,  ot  Manchester. 

The    foliowin:?    resolution   jshouid   be  school 

law. 

Rcsolvcdy  That  pnblir  examinations  at  the 
close  of  each  term ,  in  c\  ery  'listrict^  arc  eminently 
calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  common 
schools,  and  that  we  will  use  our  best  exertions 
to  bring  about  an  object  so  desirable. 

If  the  teachers  would  r(?'=;ponJ  to  the  following 

resolution,  the  Journal  could  be  sustained  in  its 

present  form — we  hope  they  may  do  so. 

Resolved^  That  we  think  it  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  take  and  read  the  **  District  School 
Journal,'" — we  solicit  public  attention  to  this 
work,  and  hope  that  every  family  in  mir 'county 
will  be  induced  to  take  and  faithfully  peruse  this 
most  interesting  publication. 

CORTLAND. 
In  May,  Henry  S.  Randall,  County  Superin- 
tendent, issued  a  circular  to  teachers,  which  is  ad- 
mirably  adapted  to  make  the  buc^'eeding  summer 
visitations  in  the  highobt  degree  useful  to  the 
schools.  It  is  direct,  frank  and  pertinent,  indi- 
cating a  sound  judgment  and  a  devoted  spirit.  We 
can  give  but  a  few  extracts,  but  hope  that  they 
will  indnce  those  county  officers,  who  ha^"^  not 
been  accustomed  to  prepare  in  this  manner  the 
schools  for  supervision,  to  adopt  the  measure 
on  the  opening  of  the  winter  campaign. 
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Every  school  visited  by  the  C^ounty  Superinten.  i 
item  dnrins  the  present  summer,  (and  it  is  his 
determination,  if  practicable,  to  visit  every  one 
in  the  county,)  will  be  examined  in  reference  to 
the  following  points,  and  the  results  reported  to 
the  Superintendent  of  common  schools.  Trustees 
and  parents  receiving  the  paper  containing  this, 
are  earnestly  requested  to  submit  it  to  the  peru- 
sal of  the  teachers  in  the  district  where  they 
reside : 

1.  What  are  the  literary  qualifications  of  the 
teachers. 

2.  Aptness  to  communicate  instruction,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil. 

3.  Government  and  disipline. 

The  teacher  should  punish  rarely inflict 

corporal  punishment  slill  more  rarely.  He  should 
not  keep  a  rod  in  sight — and  especially,  not  be 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  one  in  his  hand,  unless 
he  would  give  himself  the  appearance  of  a  tamer 
of  wild  animals.  He  should  never  threaten,  and 
never  break  his  promises  to  the  pupil.  He  should 
appeal  to  the  feelings  and  the  conscience  of  the 
erring  child — never  betraying  temper  or  peevish- 
ness— but  constantly  exhibiting  kindness,  gentle- 
ness  and  patience.  These  will  ordinarily  beget 
a  corresponding  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  Good  order  must  bemaijitaincd,  at  all 
hazards.  When  all  other  means  fail  the  teacher 
is  justified  in  inflicting  moderate  corporal  pun- 
ishment. This  should  usually  be  done  alone 
with  the  pupil,  after  the  close  of  the  school, 
and  after  kindly  admonition.  A  teacher  who 
possesses  the  requisite  qualifications  for  govern- 
ing  a  school  will  rarely  be  driven  to  this  resort. 

4.  System  in  teaching, — i.e.  a  regular  organi- 
zation of  the  school  into  suitable  classes,  and 
undeviating  regularity  in  the  time  and  manner 
of  hearing  every  recitation  and  exercise — The 
time  should  be  justly  divided  between  the  seve- 
ral recitations,  giving  each  pupil  his  share  of  the 
teacher's  time  and  attention.  But  one  thing 
should  be  done  at  a  time,  which  requires  the  at- 
tention of  the  teacher :  and  while  attending  to 
that,  the  teacher  should  permit  no  interruptions 
\y  questions  or  otherwise. 

5.  List  legally  kept.  If  not,  a  teacher  cannot 
recover  wages;  and  this  is  no  hardship,  as  the 
form  of  a  legal  list  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
District  School  Journal. 

[We  omit  Mr.  R.'s  remarks  on  the  following 
subjects.] 

€.  Music. 

7.  Reading. 

8.  Definition  of  words. 

9.  Books. 

10.  Classification. 

11.  Penmanship. 

12.  Credit  Marks.  Every  teacher  is  advised 
to  keep  a  regular  account  by  credit  marks  with 
every  class  in  the  schwil — in  reading,  writing, 
geography,  definitions,  arithmetic.  &c. 

'*Hcad  Marks  "  should  not  be  given,  as  there 
is  neither  propriety  nor  justice  in  giving  all  the 
credit  to  two  or  three  scholars  in  the  class,  who 
are  older,  or  who  may  have  had  better  advanta- 
ges, or  who  may  actually  be  able  to  outstrip 
their  fellows.  Credit  is  due  to  every  one  who 
does  all  that  can  bt  reasonably  required  of  him, 
nnd  the  most  backward  frequently  deserve  the 
most  ere  J  it.     Give  a  credit  mark,   therefore,  to 


everr  one  in  each  class,  who  has  fully  discliarged 
his  duty. 

13.  Cleanliness  of  House. 

14.  Cleanliness  about  the  house. 

15.  Damages  done  by  breaking  or  cutting  the 
house,  seats,  desks,  out-houses,  &.c.  daring  the 
time  kept  by  present  teacher. 

The  Town  Superintendents  are  requested  to 
direct  attention  to  these  particulars,  in  their 
visits  to  the  schools. 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL. 

Co.  Sup^t  Com*  Schools. 

ALLEGANY. 
County  Convention  of  Town  Superintendents, 

held  at  Angelica,  4th  June.    R.  H.  Spencer, 

Chairman ;    J.   J.   Rockafellow,     Secretary. 

(The  County  Superintendents.) 

The  convention  discussed  maay  of  the  great 
educational  topics  of  the  day.  Mr.  Coe,  Mem- 
ber of  Assembly,  Rev.  Mr.  Irish,  Messrs.  Diven, 
Bartlelt,  Cady  and  others,  took  part  in  a  long, 
varied,  and  spirited  discussion.  The  following 
resolutions  are  most  important;  may  they  be 
heeded. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  teacher  who  only  aims 
to  cultivate  the  intellect  of  his  pupils,  neglects 
by  far  the  more  important  part  of  his  duty,  and 
may  be  doing  community  a  serious  injury;  inas- 
much as  the  mere  ability  to  read  does  not  pre- 
vent crime,  but  may  prompt  the  individual  to  its 
commission. 

[Remarks  by  Mr.  Irish.] 

3d.  Resolved,  That  where  the  moral  senti- 
ments a/e  weak,  and  the  appetites  and  passions 
strong,  the  depraved  taste  will  give  a  bias  to  the 
reading  which  will  only  corrupt  and  demoralize: 
The  ability  to  read  is  simply  a  means  to  purify 
and  elevate,  or  to  pollute  and  debase. 

[Remarks  by  Messrs.  Irish  and  Coe.] 

4th.  Resolved,  Therefore,  That  the  education 
is  defective  which  does  not  insure  industry'  and 
intezrity. 

[Kemarks  by  Dr.  Cady.] 

The  following  resolution  seemed  to  contem- 
plate a  blow  at  the  academy,  and  called  out  a 
lengthy  debate. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  in  a  Government  like 
ours,  all  should  have  a  fair  start,  and  no  distinc- 
tions should  be  made  in  the  .early  education  of 
all  the  citizens ',  and  this  can  never  be  done  un- 
til the  common  school  is  made  the  best  school, 
and  all  patronize  it. 

Mr.  Rockafellow  thought  that  the  period  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  indeed  questioned  whether 
it  would  ever  arrive,  when  we  should  be  prepar- 
ed to  dispense  entirely  vrith  the  academy.  He 
contended  that  the  public  school  could,  should  and 
would  soon  be  elevated  to  the  present  standard 
of  the  academy,  and  that  the  present  number  of 
the  latter,  would  consequentlv  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished, but  the  remaining  academies  would  neces- 
sarily erect  their  standard  still  higher,  and  thus 
serve  as  an  important  stepping  stone  from  the 
common  school  to  the  college. 

Mr.  Coe,  in  reply,  said  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  we  needed  no  such  stepping  stone,  and  be 
believed  that  every  true  friend  of  education 
would  very  soon  be  of  the  same  opinion.    He 
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YTOuld  have  the   student  step  from    the  com- 

jnoo  school  to  the  college.    He  would  make  the 

public  school  what  the  academy  now  is,  and 

thereby  suspend  the  necettHy  of  the  latter.    He 

beheveid  that  the  period  was  not  distant  when 

the  public  school  would  be  made  to  accomplish 

all  that  the  private  school  now  accomplishes, 

and  thus  effectually  do  away  the  invidious  dis- 

tinction  which  at  present  exists  between  these 

two  nurseries  of  intelligence. 

Dr.  Cady  could  not  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Coe, 
in  doing  away  with  our  higher  institutions  ;  at 
all  events,  he  conceived  that  time  to  be  yet  quite 
remote.  His  arguments  were  brief,  but  to  the 
point.  Other  remarks  followed,  and  the  resolu* 
kon  passed  unanimously. 

We  have  also  received  a  private  letter  from 

Allegany,  from  which  we  give  an  extract,  as  it 

Ihrows  additional  light   on    the    state  of  the 

county. 

HunVs  Hollow,  7th  June,  1S44. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  visiting  tour 
among  our  '^  National  Colleges, ''  and  I  must 
boast  a  little  ;  bear  with  me  one  moment,  for  I 
must  own  I  am  proud  of  what  some  of  our 
teachers  are  doing  up  here  in  Allegany,  (I  wish 
there  were  more  such,)  those  who  teach  instead 
of  merely  heeping  school.  I  recollect  my  friend 
Sprague,  of  Fulton,  last  summer  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  a  school  in  that  county.  I 
will  not  say  he  is  outdone ;  but  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain he  is  equalled  in  more  than  one  school  that 
I  have  visited  in  the  last  two  weeks.  Every 
thing  in  and  about  the  house  of  these  schools,  is 
calculated  to  animatef  instead  of  depress^  the 
feelings  of  the  visitor.  Flowers  and  evergreens 
in  rich  luxuriance,  bedeck  their  houses,  and  little 
misses,  and  lads  too,  instead  of  romping  in  the 
streets,  and  spending  their  leisure  hours  in  rude 
and  indecorous  behavior,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say 
they  have  too  long  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in 
many  places,  are  now  employed  in  cultivating 
flowers  and  shrubs,  in  and  about  their  school 
rooms,  and  in  an  occasional  botanical  and  geo- 
logical excursion  in  the  fields  and  woods,  with 
iheir  teachers  and  friends ;  the  ingenious  teacher, 

Soing  into  a  detail  of  facts  instead  of  bein^  con- 
ned wholly  to  abstracts ;  callinginto  re(iutsitinn 
that  richest  of  all  sources  of  instruction,  conver- 
$ation. 

This  has  been  too  long  overlooked  and  ne- 
glected. Said  Mr.  Webster,  *•  We  have  taught 
too  much  by  manualtf  too  little  by  dir'ect  dis- 
course with  the  pupil's  mind.'*  I  am  happy  to 
£ee  this  old  verbal  method  of  teaching  coming 
into  disrepute.  Teachers  should  teach  things, 
instead  of  mere  words.  On  examining  the  lists 
of  such  schools,  I  find  very  few  blanks  opposite 
the  names  of  any  of  the  scholars,  and  when  I 
do,  on  inquiry,  almost  always  find  they  are  ab- 
sent from  necessity,  not  from  choice. 

You  will  recollect  that  when  in  Rochester  at 
Convention,  the  members  ail  recommended  the 
District  School  Journal  as  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  forwarding  t^e  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  For  one,  I  am  disposed  to  show  my  sin- 
cerit}'  by  deedsy  as  well  as  words — and  really 
hope  others  will  do  so  too.  I  now  forward 
you,  Stc. 

R.  H.  SPENCER. 
Co.    Supt.    Com.  Schools  for  the  Northern 
Section  Allegany  Co. 


WASHINGTON. 

Convention  of  the  Superintendents  for  the  South- 
em  Section,  held  at  Union  village,  June  8th; 
Mason  Martin,  of  Argyle,  in  the  chair,  Wm. 
Wright,  County  Superintendent,  secretary. 
We  have  space  but  for  a  few  resolutions.    To 

that  which  alludes  to  Mr.  Palmer,  we  would  ask 

particular  attention,  as  every  county  may  receive 

the  benefit  of  his  services. 

Resolved,  That,  to  render  supervision  useful 
and  economical,  it  must  be  thorough  and  effi- 
cient ;  and  that  no  efficiency  can  be  secured 
where  the  amount  of  labor,  or  multiplicity  of 
cares,  are  dispro portioned  to  the  number  of  offi- 
cers charged  with  the  execution  of  this  duty. 

Resolved,  .  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
vention,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  this  Coun- 
ty acted  wisely  and  economically  in  appointing 
two  County  Superintendents,  as  a  less  number 
would  so  far  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
as  to  render  it  nearly  nugatory. 

The  resolution  might  have  added  that  two 

better  officers  than  the  Brothers  Wright,  could 

with  difficulty  be  found. 

•  Resolved,  That  the  office  of  a  teacher  of 
common  schools,  is  one  of  deep  and  fearful  re- 
sponsibilities ;  and  that  those  teachers  who  neg- 
lect to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the 
age— who  fail  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  faith- 
ful and  enlightened  discharge  of  these  responsi- 
bilities which  they  thus  voluntarily  assume, 
by  neglecting  to  read  some  of  the  numerous 
publications  or  periodicals  of  the  day  devoted 
to  this  subject,  are  unworthy  of  the  station  which 
they  occupy,  and  ought  to  be  discarded  by  an 
intelligent  community. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  "District  School  Jour- 
nal'^  is  a  correct  exponent  of  the  views  and  sen- 
timents of  the  great  educational  pioneers  of  the 
age,  and  furnishes  the  best,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  economical  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  common  schoob,  as  well  as  the 
modes  of  teaching,  and  general  management  most 
approved  of  in  them,  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
foreign  countries^  we  feel  that  it  is  a  periodical 
that  ought  to  be  tn  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
of  a  common  school  in  this  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  very  liberal  offer  of 
Thomas  H.  Palmer,  Esq.  to  deliver  gratuitous- 
ly a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  "  the 
most  pressing  wants  of  the  schools,  and  the  best 
method  of  supplying  them,"  in  each  of  the 
counties  or  halt  counties  of  the  state,  to  which 
he  may  be  specially  invited  by  its  superintendent, 
be  accepted,  and  that  the  County  Superintendent 
of  this  section  of  Washington  Co. ,  be  requested 
to  invite  Mr.  Palmer  to  visit  us  as  soon  as 
practicable. 


THE  ALPHABET. 

[Continued  from  last  NumberJ 


Mr.  Gall  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  author  of  this 
plan.  iFor  the  four  letters  bd,  pq,  he  uses  the 
following  rhyme: 

*^  h  right  and  d  left  looking  upward  .ire  found, 
p  right  and  q  left  i>oiotiag  dowu  to  the  ground." 


no 
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7lh.  Words  nre  taught  first.  One  word  is  gi- 
ven to  the  child  for  a  lesson,  and  after  he  exa- 
miaes  it  attentively,  let  him  pronounce  it :  he 
«hotild  then  select  the  word  from  among  others; 


} 


laudet,  My  First  School  Book,  and  Woroetter'f' 
Primer. 

The  undersisned,  in  preparing  the  various 
modes  here  suggested  for  teaching  the  alphabet, 


and  when  he  can  do  thi6  readily,  eive  him  an-  i  acknowledge*;  a  very  liberal  use  of  The  Teach- 


other  word  and  proceed  as  before.  The  words 
chosen  should  be  thf  nam«^8  of  objects  familiar 
lo  the  pupil;  when  several  word?,  enough  lo  in- 
clude the  whole  alphabet,  are  learned  in  this 
manner,  the  child  should  form  tliem  into  senten- 
ces, by  writing  them  on  the  black- hoard  or  slate, 
and  he  may  then  learn  the  letters — commencing 
with  those  in  the  first  word  learned ;  each  word 
again  forms  a  lesson,  and  must  not  be  passed 
over  until  the  letters  are  thoromjhly  learned. 
When  the  letters  of  a  word  are  learned,  let  the 
child  spell  the  word.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
no  word  or  letter,  when  once  learned,  is  forgot- 
ten. If  a  class  he  taught  according  to  this  or 
any  other  plan  here  suggested,  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  words  or  letters  be  chalked  upon  the 
black-board. 

The  plan  of  learning  words  first,  and  then  the 
letters  that  form  them,  has  the  decided  approval 
of  many  eminent  teachers,  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
in  a  short  time,  supercede  all  others.  Teach  a 
child  according  to  this  method  and  he  is  interest- 
ed from  the  beginning — he  knows  what  he  is 
about,  and  understands  the  use  of  words /tnd  let- 
ters as  fast  as  he  learns  them;  and  what  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  child,  he  learns  to 
think — his  mind  is  not  darkened  with  a  cloud  of 
(to  him)  unmeaning  characters  or  sounds.  He 
is  not  tasked  and  drilled  for  mouths  in  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  names  of  the  letters,  merely, 
without  bciai?  permitted  to  know  their  use.  But 
he  is  rcgardeJ,  from  the  commencement,  as  an 
intelligent  being  anl  possessing  a  mind  capable 
of  improvement — his  course  is  constantly  on- 
ward, and  he  will  no  longer  despise  the  school- 
house,  for  he  finds  there  amusemeul;  and  this 
amusement  is  bUmd*?!  wilh  instruction  inamost 
happy  manner.     T^et  this  plan  be  adopted  and 


er  Taught,"  by  Emerson  Davis,  a  work  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  This 
explanation  is  deemed  sufficient  without  the  nsi^ 
al  marks  of  credit,  ScC. 

Further  details  in  this  report,  respecting  the 
mode  now  recommended  for  teaching  the  letters, 
arc  deemed  unnecessary,  as  full  durectioos  tre 
contained  in  the  above  mentioned  books. 

^<  Tis  hard  to  veoture  where  our  betters  UiL 
Ur  lend  fresh  interest  lo  a  twice-told  tale.'' 


''  KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER." 


The  following  admirable  and  comprebensiTe 
enumeration  of  what  has  been  and  may  be  effect* 
ed  by  an  early,  judicious  and  enlightened  colti- 
vation  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  homai 
mind,  is  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Dick,  L.L.D., 
author  of  ^*The  Christian  Philosopher,"  &c. 

"  As  man  has  a  natural  desire nAer  knowledge 
nnd  a  delight  in  it,  so  he  is  furnished  with  nobk 
faculties  and  vast  capacities  of  intellect  for  ena- 
bling him  to  acquire  and  to  treasure  it  np.  By 
the  powers  of  his  understanding  he  has  sur- 
veyed the  terraqueous  globe  in  all  its  varieties  of 
land  and  water,  continents,  islands  and  oceans; 
determined  its  ma.c:nitudc,its  \veight,its  figure  and 
motions  ;  explored  its  interior  recesses,  descended 
into  the  bottom  of  its  «ea^,  arranged,  clas*ific<l 
llip  infinite  variety  of  vegetable?,  minerals  and 
animals  w!a«'h  it  cot.tTins,  analyzed  the  invisible 
ntmosphcre  v.jth  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  de- 
termined the  eleincnlnry  principles  of  which  ilis 
compose  I,  discoverer)  the  nature  of  thunder  and 
arrested  the  rapid  li;rhluini:s  in  their  course,  as- 

are  di- 


ccriained  lite  laws  by  whi«-h  the  planets 

.^.^  .     „     .  ^ rfcted  in  their  cour-^v;*,   weighed   the  masses  of 

the  abce.lariau  will  no  longer  re^ard  hU  lejson  i  di.-tant  worlds,  detcnnined  their  size  and  dis- 
as  an  onerous  and  a  use!'^->  i.a*fe,  imposed  on  |  tincrs,  and  explore!  n colons  of  the  universe  la- 
him  for  no  useful  purpose  whatever,  but  he  will    visible  to  the  unassisted  ''ye,  whose  distance  ex- 


find  his  les<<on  his  most  ial'Tcstius  pastime — a 
continual  feast. 

The  tender  child  has  been  canlcJ'tDund  in  a 
circle  while  learning  the  .alphabet  quite  long 
enough.  The  time,  it  may  he  hoped,  has  now 
gone  by,  when  he,  uupilicd  by  any  one,  was 
doomed  to  ^it  on  *'  hanl  beaches"  for  dajs  and 
months  in  succession,  and  not  allowed  to  know 
more  than  barely  the  names  of  the  letters  from 
A  down  to  X  and  back  u^ain.  The  motto  now 
is, '*  Teach  him  to  think.'' 

But  to  amplify  f'lrther  on  this  subject  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,   b<'  an  act  of 


supererogation:    teachers   that  are  disposed    to 
plod  along  a  century  behind  the  age,  will  do  so 

in  despite  of  a  remonstrance.    Tht-y  have  chosen  , ■  ^^- ...-  ,   , 

a  nut  shell  for  their  habitation  while  teaching,-  'position  in  which  he  is  at  any  time  placed  up<» 
recommendations  or  arguments  direct''d  to  them   .its  surface,  direct  his  course  along  pathless  u 


would,  therefore,  be  nnavailin:;-.  Teachers  that 
are  determined  to  make  themselves  useful,  nnd 
who  are  willing  to  devote  their  best  eneriiies  to 
leach  the  tender  mind,  \Nill,  no  doubt,  give  the 
method  now  recommended  a  fair  trial,  with- 
out ftirther  suOTCstion*?;  if  they  do  this,  it  is 
eonfidently  believed  they  will  adopt  it,  &c.  The 
following  books  are  suited  to  this  modeol  teach- 
iBg:  The  Mother'*  Primer,  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Gal- 


ceeds  all  human  calculation  and  comprehension- 
The  sublime  scienct  s  of  Geometry,  Trigonome- 
try. Conic  Sectiohs,  Kluxicn?.  Algebra  and  other 
branches  of  Mnthemsities,  evince  the  aculcDeti 
and  perspicacity  of  his  intellect ;  nnd  their  appli- 
cation to  the  purposes  of  Navigation  and  Geo- 
graphy, and  to  the  determination  of  the  laws  of 
the  celestial  motions,  the  periods  of  ^^*^*^ '^'J' 
lutions;  their  eclipses,  and  the  distances  at  whicft 
they  are  placed  from  onr  sublunary  mansion,  de- 
monstrate the  vi^or  and  comprehension  of  thoie 

reasoning  faculties'with  which. he  is  endowed. 
**Bymeansof  theinstrumentsandcontrivancet 

which  his  inventive  faculty  has  enabled  him  to 
form  and  construct,  he  can  transport  ponderou* 
masses  across  the  ocean,   determine  the  exact 


serfs  and  through  the  billows  of  lb"?  mig^tj 
dcop  ; — transform  a  portion  of  steam  into  a  me- 
chaniral  power  for  Irapellirfg  wagons  along  roa«w, 
and  large  vessels  with  great  velocity  «5"'2f 
wind  nnd  tide;  nnd  can  even  transport  ""*[*? 
through  the  yielding  air  beyond  thcrcpionol  iw 
clouds.  He  can  explore  the  in^i^^^*^  ."^jSna 
which  arc  contained  in  a  putrid  I«^^^*J .  JJJvJ 
to    view  their  numerous  and  di\  eftined  U"» 
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Unts }  anil  the  next  moment  be  cmn  penetrate  to 
regions  of  the  universe  immeasurably  distant, 
and  contemplate  the  mountains  and  the  vales, 
theroelcsand  the  plains  which  diversified  the 
seeeery  of  distant  surrounding  worlds.  He  can 
extract  an  invisible  substance  from  a  piece  of 
coal,  by  which  he  can  produce  almost  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  most  splendid  illumination  throuj^hout 
every  part  of  ft  large  and  populous  city  ;  he  can 
detach  the  element  of  fire  from  the  invisible  air, 
and  cause  the  hardcNt  stones,  and  the  heaviest 
metals  to  melt  like  wax  under  its  powerful  agen. 
cy  ;  and  he  can  direct  the  li^htnin^s  of  heaven 
to  acoompUsh  his  purposes  in  splitting  immense 
stones  into  a  multitude  of  fragmenUi.  Ho  can 
cause  a  splendid  city,  adorned  with  lofty  columns, 
palaces  and  temples,  to  arise  in  a  spot  where 
nothing  was  formerly  beheld  but  a  vast  desert 
or  a  putrid  marsh,  and  can  make  'the  wilder- 
ness  and  the  solitary  place  to  be  glad,  and  the 
desert  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  roj«c.'  He  can 
commnnicate  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  a 
few  hours  to  ten  hundred  thousands  of  his  follow 
men — in  a  few  weeks  to  the  wliol**  civilized 
world  ;  and  after  hi^  decease  he  can  diffuse  im- 
portant  instruction  amon;;  mankind  throughout 
tacceeding  generations.  In  short,  he  cnn  look 
back  and  trace  the  most  memorable  events  which 
have  happened  in  the  world  >incctime  bciian:  he 
can  survey  the  present  aspect  of  the  mora!  world 
among  all  nations ;  he  can  penetrate  beyond 
the  limits  of  all  that  is  visible  in  the  immense 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  range  amidst  the  inliniiy 
of  unknown  systems  and  worlds  dispersed 
throughout  the  boundless  regions  of  creation  ; 
and  he  can  overleap  the  bounds  of  time,  and  ex- 
patiate amidst  future  scenes  oi'  beauty  and  sub- 
limity which  *•' eye  hath  not  seen"  throusrhout 
the  countless  ages  of  eternity." 

[From  the  Albatif  Argnt.] 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
an  aet  was  parsed  at  the  last  session  of  the  le- 
gislatace  for  the  establishment  o(  a  Normal 
School  (1.  e.  for  the  education  of  teachers  of 
common  schoob)  to  be  located  in  the  cotir.ty  of 
Albany.  At  the  same  time,  a  munificent  en- 
dowment was  provided  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
per  anaum  for  the  term  of  five  years,  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  salaries  of  teachers,  the  purchase  of 
school  furniture  and  apparatus,  and  the  support, 
if  necessary,  of  those  who  may  become  pupils. 
The  expense  of  a  building  will  be  avoided,  as 
the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Albany  have 
engaged  to  furnish  a  proper  one. 

The  Regents.of  the  University,  to  whom  the 
ffeuexal  care  and  supervision  of  this  institution 
18  entrnsted,  were  directed  by  the  above  act,  to 
appoint  a  board  or  executive  committee  of  five 
persons  (of  whom  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  shall  be  one,)  to  whom  are  com- 
mitted the  care,  management  and  government 
of  the  **  Normal  School.'*  At'  a  meeting  of  that 
body,  held  June  1,  1&44,  fifteen  members  being 
present,  the  following  persons  were  unanimously 
appointed  as  said  Boaiii  or  Executive  Committee* 

The  Stiperintendknt  or  Common  Schools, 

Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  of  Union  College 

GiDfiOK  Hawley,  LL.D., 

Rev^  WuLLiABf  H.  Campbxll, 

Faancis  Dwxoht,  Ksq. 


We  congrataUte  the  friends  of  education  on 
the  above  selection.  The  deep  interest  that 
Col  YovxG  has  always  evinced  in  the  cause  of 
Common  Schools,  apart  from  his  official  station, 
renders  any  comment  on  the  propriety  of  bis 
appointment  (by  the  legislature  itself,)  totally 
unnecessary.  But  as  tlie  renkuinin^  gentlemen 
have  been  selected  by  the  Itepreats,  it  may  seem 
proper  to  say,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potter  is  univer- 
sally known  by  his  writings  and  personal  ex- 
ertions, to  improve  the  standard  of  education  ) 
that  Mr.  Hawley  comes  to  his  station  with  the 
result  of  mrxny  vears*  experience  as  a  former 
Superintendent  or  Common  Schools,  and  also 
with  a  faithful  and  unwearied  study  of  the  sub- 
ject as  a  science^:  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  this  city,  was  for  many  years,  before  he  be- 
came the  p:isti»r  of  one  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
churches  in  thi^  city,  an  eminent  and  successful 
Principal  of  an  Academy  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict, and  tliat  his  learning  and  sound  sense  are 
acknowledged  by  all  who  know  him  ;  and  fi- 
nally, that  Mr,  Dwight,  from  his  ofticial  situn - 
tions,.his  capacity  ami  bis  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  education,  will  also  be  a  useful  and  efficient 
member. 

While  this  undf-rtakinir  (importTint.  highly 
important  as  it  i^  in  its  natnre  and  its  probable 
erase:} uences.)  Ls  thus  ushered  under  such  aus- 
pices before  the  public,  we  trust  that  at  the  same 
time  the  difficulties  incident  to  its  successful  ea- 
taUisbment,  and  the  labor  absolutely  rcqtiisite 
for  its  management,  and  which  will  be  gratu- 
itously bellowed,  will  be  considered  by  all  our 
fellow-cili/.ens  with  a  kindly  spirit.  Let  not  an 
unfounded  prejudi«:e  mar  its  beginnings,  but  let 
all  remember  that  it  is  preeminently  an  institu- 
ti(»n  for  the  public  good^  and  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

PRIZK  K88AY. 
A  distinguished  philanthropist  and  patriot  has 
authorized  the  subscriber  to  offer  a  Prize  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  the  best  Essay  on  **  The 

USES  AND  ADVAKTAOKS  OT  THE  ToWN  OkGAHI- 
Z  ATI  OK." 

By  Town  Organization  is  meant — 1st.  That 
geographical  division  of  territory'  into  auch  cir- 
cles or  sections  as  allows  all  the  inhabitants  ebn- 
veniently  to  assemble  lor  the  transaction  of  local 
concerns ;  and  2d.  The  investment  of  all  the  in- 
habitants residents  of  such  territory,  with  corpo- 
rate powers  for  the  transaction  in  primary  as- 
semblies of  all  ordinary  municipal  afifairs ;  or, 
in  other  words,  The  Uses  and  Advantages  of 
the  mode  ol  Organization  common  in  New-Eng- 
land, as  contrasted  with  the  county  and  paro- 
chial organization  adopted  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  in  its  effect  upon  the  pecnniarj 
prospects,  the  useful  arts,  the  character  and  the 
general  mental  advancement  and  civilization  of 
the  people. 

All  competitors  for  the  Prize  mast  transmit 
their  Essays  to  the  subscriber,  at  the  office  of 
the  Common  School  Journal.  No.  181  Washing, 
ton-street,  Boston,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
October  next,  each  Essay  containing  some  seal 
or  cipher  by  which  its  author  can  be  known. 
Distinguished  men  will  be  selected  as  judges, 
and  the  prize  will  be  awarded  as  early  as  Janu- 
ary Ist,  1845.  The  copyright  of  the  succesefU 
fUsay  will  be  the  property  of  its  author. 

WM.  B.  FOWLE. 
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ALBANY,  JULY.  1844.       , 

DEATH  OF  JAMES  WADSWORTH. 

We  diseharge  a  most  melancholy  duly  in  an- 
nonncing  the  decease  of  the  Tenerable  James 
Wadsworth,  at  his  residence  in  Geneseo.    Mr. 
Wadsworth  was  eminently  a  great  and  good 
man.    During  a  long  and  eventful  life  his  ener- 
gies, mental  and  physical,  his  wealth  and  his  in- 
fluence were  uniformly  exerted  for  the  promotion 
•f  the  great  interests  of  humanity — for  the  ad- 
vAncement  of  civilization — the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge— and  the  amelioration  of  the  civil  and  so- 
cial system  in  all  its  departments.    His  philan- 
thropy comprehended  within  its  expanded  circle, 
all  of  every  faith,  every  grade,  every  nation, 
who  needed  th«  aid,  assistance  or  encourage- 
ment which  were  at  his  command.    His  efforts 
for  the  extension,  the  elevation  and  improve- 
ment of  popular  education,   and  especially  of 
the  common  schools,  were  unremitted  and  sys- 
tematic.   To  his  exertions,  his  influence,  and 
hi4  efiicient  aid,  are  we  mainly  indebted  for  the 
establishment  and  organization  of  our  invalua- 
ble district  libraries :  and  each  successive  mea- 
sure undertaken  or  proposed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  elementary  institutions  of  learning, 
found  in  him  an  able  and  earnest  coadjutor — a 
liberal  supporter — and  an  enlightened  advocate. 
Deeming  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  popular 
education  as  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  be 
conferred  upon  an  enlightened  community,  he,  at 
an  early  period,  concentrated  his  energies  upon 
this  great  object.    But  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
channel  where  "  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
places"  of  ignorance,  of  error,  or  of  destitution, 
mental  or  physical,  were  made  "  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose,''  through  his  timely  and  ju- 
dicious beneficence,  the  noiseless  course  of  the 
current  was  indicated  only  by  the  verdure  and 
luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  soil.    His  bene- 
factions   were    studiously    and    systematically 
averted  from  the  j>ublic  gaze  :  and  nothing  pain- 
ed him  more    than  their  exposure,    however 
honorable  to  himself,  or  grateful  to  the  objects 
of  his  bounty.    His  alms  were   ''in   secret;" 
and  He  **  who  seeth  in  secret"  will  **  reward 
him  openly." 

To  particularize  instances  of  his  unwearied 
and  discriminating  benevolence,  in  every  de- 
partment of  social  life,  would  be  to  write  his 
biography  :  and  that,  however  grateful  the  task, 
we  arc  compelled  to  leave  to  abler  hands.  In 
all  the  relations  of  life  his  example  afforded  a 


fine  model  for  imitation — a  noble  specimen  of 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  highest 
order,  exerted  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  hit 
race — for  the  present  advancement — ^thc  futare 
welfare,  and  the  permanent  advantage  of  liu- 
manity — an  encouraging  pattern  of  unobtmsire 
benevolence,  kindly  affections,  enlightened  and 
comprehensive    philanthropy,     and     practical 
christian  philosophy.    ''  Like  a  shock  of  com 
fully  ripe,"  this  great  and  good  man -has  beea 
"  gathered  to  his  fathers,"  but  over   him  and 
such  as  him,  death   itself  has  no  power ;  and 
while  we  shall  no  longer  be  permitted  to  look 
upon  his  countenance  beaming  with  benignity, 
and  venerable  from  the  reflection  of  all  the  vir- 
tues which  can  adorn  humanity,  we  and  our 
children  and  children's  children  shall  long  enjoy 
the  priceless  treasures  of  intellect  and  ^^isdom 
and  knowledge,  which  his  exertions  and  his  in- 
fluence have  bequeathed  us.    So  long  at  oar  ad. 
mirable  system  of  Commo.v  School  £Di7CATioi<r 
—our  noble  institution  of  School  District  Li- 
braries— and  our  thousands  of  Temflss  of 
Knowledge   and  Virtue,  remain  as  monu» 
meats  of  a  superior  and  progressive  civilization 
— so  long  will  the  name  and  memory  of  Jajces 
Wadsworth,  be  "  familiar  as  household  wofds*^ 
to  every  citizen  of  our  commonwealth. 


MR.  FOWLE'S  LECTURE. 

Let  no  reader  be  deterred  by  the  length  of  ttus- 
excellent  lecture.  Once  begun  it  will  not  be 
voluntarily  laid  aside  unfinished.  It  may  be,  that 
some  ^^ill  agree  with  us,  in  dissenting  from  Mr.. 
Fowle's  opinions  on  the  best  method  of  teaching* 
the  alphabet,  bat  all  will  unite  in  commending 
his  admirable  exposure  of  the  absurdities  of  the 
"  rote  system,"  in  the  various  branches  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  sad  perversion  by  its  professors, 
who  are  legion,  of  that  noble  faculty,  memory. 


TO    TOWN    SUPERLNTENDENTS    AND 
THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 


ficjf*  The  Jofrnal  will  continue,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  be  sent  graiuitouslyj  to  the  several 
Town  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools — 
eight  hundred  and  forty  in  number — although  no 
provision  exists  in  the  law  for  defraying  the 
heavy  additional  charge  thus  incurred — the  State 
subscription  including  only  a  number  soflScientta 
supply  one  copy  to  each  school  district.  The  en- 
largement of  the  paper  and  the  consequent  ia- 
creased  expenses  incident  to  its  publication,  ne- 
cessarily throws  the  entire  burthen  of  this  addi«- 
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tiooal  charge,  upon  the  editor  and  proprietor. 

Appreciating  as  he  does,  in  common  with  the 

Pepartment,  the  value  and  importance  of  the 

senrioies  which  the  Town   Superintendents  are 

rendering  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  educa- 

lion,  he  does  not  hesitate  cheerf\illy  to  encounter 

the  rifk,  whatever  it  may  be,  involved  in  the 

adoption  of  this  course,  on  his  part;  confidently  re- 

lying  upon  the  ability  and  the  disposition  of  these 

•fficers  to  promote  and  extend  the  circulation  of 

the  Journal,  if  in  their  judgment  it  is  worthy  of 

a  more  general  diffusion.    It  is  earnestly  to  be 

hoped  that  in  this  reasonable  expectation  he  will 

Bot  be  disappointed.      If  the  work  is  in  any  de* 

gree  worthy  of  the  high  confidence  which  has 

been  repoaed  in  it  by  the  State,  its  circulation 

ought  not  tjo  be  limited  to  one  or  two  individuals 

in  each  sclkool  district,  who  are  required  to  keep 

it  principally  in  their  own  possession,  in  order 

that  it  ma^r  be  safely  preserved  for  binding  at  the 

cad  of  the  year.    It  should  be  in  the  penetiion 

#/  erery  /"amily  in  the  district, 

A  very  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  each  Town 
Superintendent  to  procure  subscribers  in  each 
*     district,  would  enable  its  conductors  to  furnish  an 
amount  and  a  quality  of  reading  matter  unequal- 
led in  interest  and  value  by  any  periodical  in  the 
Union:  and  this  they,  on  their  part,  unhesita- 
tingly engage  to  do,  provided  their  exertions  are 
in  aajT  degree  properly  seconded  by  those  for 
whom   they  labor.    May  we  not  appeal,  not 
merely  to  Town  and  County  Superintendents, 
hut  to  the  trustees  and  other  officers,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  districts  generally,  for  substantia^ 
aid  and  encouragement  to  enable  us  to 
the  best  talents  of  the  country — to  procure  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  valuable  and  useful 
information — to  avail  ourselves  of  the  richest 
iirniu  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts — to  call 
forth  native  genius  and  latent  talent^to  difiuse 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  land,  a  knowledge 
of  the  most  sound  and  successful  mathods  of  de- 
veloping Jhe  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  our 
youth— and  to  supply  the  domestic  and  social 
circle  with  ample  materials  for  thought,  for  re- 
flection,  for  information  and  practical  usefulness? 
As  an  additional  inducement  to  the  exertions 
of  our  friends  and  the  friends  of  education  toco- 
operate  with  us  in  this  undertaking,  and  with 
the  view  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  our 
worit,  we  will  engage  to  forward  Ji/tcen  copies 
of  the  Journal  to  the  order  of  any  district  or  per- 
son  transmitting  to  us>e  dollars.    In  this  way 
five  copies  of  the  Journal  may  be  distributed 
among  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  district 
adopting  this  plan,  as  may  be  desirous  of  perus- 


ing  it  for  their  own  benefit  or  that  of  their  fami- 
lies, but  who  conceive  themselves  unable  to  incur 
the  expense  of  subscription.  But  if  this  is  ex- 
pecting too  much,  may  we  not  confidently  call 
upon  every  Town  Superintendent  to  obtain  at 
least  FOUR  suBscBiBERs,  for  if  even  this  is  done, 
the  Journal  can  be  maintained  in  its  present 
form,  and  its  pages  enriched  by  contributions- 
from  the  best  writers  of  our  country. 

We  should  not  make  this  urgent  appeal,  were 
not  an  effort  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a 
heavy  loss  consequent  upon  our  undertaking  to 
supply  the  districts  with  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  information  heretofore  diffused  through 
the  columns  of  the  Journal. 


DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 

The  institution  of  district  libraries  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  improvements  which  the  friends 
of  the  common  school  system  have  engrailed 
upon  it.  That  a  scheme  so  beneficial  in  its  na- 
ture, and  so  admirably  calculated  for  permanent 
usefulness  should  so  long  have  been  neglected, 
is  matter  of  surprise  and  astonishment.  Its  sue* 
cess  thus  far  has  corresponded  to  the  nlost  san* 
gnine  anticipations  of  its  friends,  and  its  con- 
tinuance will,  beyond  all  doubt,  infuse  new  life 
and  animation  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  pur- 
suits of  our  youth.  The  presence  of  these  li- 
braries, and  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  for 
access  to  them  at  all  times,  not  only  gratifies  but 
creates  a  lively  relish  and  taste  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind,  which  as  it  expands  and  ma- 
tures, will  open  the  way  to  the  most  extended 
development  of  the  higher  faculties  of  thought 
and  reason.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  refined  taste  should  receive  an  early  and  ef- 
ficient encouragement.  The  innate  activity  of 
the  mental  powers  will  not  be  satisfied,  unless 
constantly  furnished  with  subjects  upon  which 
their  energies  can  be  exerted  ;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  every  first  impression  for  good  or  for 
evil  is  received  and  adopted,  inculcates  strongly 
the  necessity  of  affording  a  proper  direction  to 
those  powers,  and  of  guiding  them  by  an  allur- 
ing path,  to  the  attainment  of  right  views. 

In  connection,  however,  with  the  innumera- 
ble benefits  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipat- 
ed, from  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  young 
a  constant  supply  of  reading  materials,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  thot  most  serious  evils  may  spring 
up,  unless  a  judicious  supervision  is  uniformly 
maintained  over  the  details  of  the  system.  The 
proper  selection  of  a  library,  adapted  to  the  re- 
spective ages,  and  probable  destination  and  pur- 
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ssUt  of  those  for  whom  it  is  Intended,  is^  in  the 
first  instance,  an  object  which  cannot  receive  too 
Maeh  attention.  Devolving,  as  it  too  often  must, 
npoa  those  who  are  not  possessed  of  the  requi- 
site qualifications  to  discharge  this  responsible 
duty  in  the  best  manner,  an  irreparable  injury 
may  uncouscioasly  be  inflicted  on  the  tender  and 
susceptible  minds  of  youth.  The  kind  and 
quality  of  reading  or  study,  too,  which  might 
be  proper  and  beneficial  at  one  age,  or  to  one 
person,  will  be  found  entirely  unsuitcd  to  the 
wants  and  capacities  of  another  ;  and  an  early 
repagoance,  or  a  wrong  bias,  may  thus  insensi- 
bly be  communicated.  The  only  practicable 
remedy  for  this  evil,  where  it  may  be  appre- 
beaded  to  exist,  would  it  is  believed  be,  for  the 
trustee)  to  commit  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  library,  to  such  indiridoals,  whether  offi- 
cially conniected  with  the  schools  or  otherwise, 
as  from  their  education,  judgment  and  pursuits. 
woald  be  best  adapted  to  execute  the  trust  with 
fidelity  aad  ability. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  the  suf^gcstion 
strikes  us  as  well  worthy  of  considcrution  and 
dtseossion,  that  the  several  school  districts  of 
the  respective  townt»,  unite   the  library  funds 
wkich  they  may  hereafter  receive  and  which  they 
nay  determine  to  apply  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
mmd  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the  town  su- 
periatendent  or  some  other  competent  and  re- 
spoasible  person,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase 
aad  ananal  augmentation  of  a  Towx  School  Li- 
■aAa.T,  to  be  centrally  and  conveniently  located 
aad  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  librarian, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  several 
districts,  or  de.signated  by  the  town  superinleu- 
dent.    The  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  this 
wonld,  it  is  evident,  add  very  materially  to  the 
▼alae  of  our  libraries  ;  would  place  from  ten  to 
twenty,  and  in  some  instances,  thirty  times  the 
preseat  amount  and  variety  of  reading  matter, 
whbia  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  seve- 
ral districts,  aad  would  ensure  to  each  town, 
witbio  the  compass  of  a  few  years,  a  library 
faUy  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  now  in 
tbe  state.    There  may  be  some  towns,  where 
fimm  the  great  extent  of  surface  which  they  oc- 
^■Py* .  ^'  ^I'on^  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
tboroughfaires  connecting  together  different  por- 
(ioas  of  the  territory,  such  an  arrangement  might 
be  objestionable  ;  but  in  these,  two  or  more  li- 
braries  might  be  established,  and  as  near  an  ap- 
proximation as  practicable  made  to  the  principle 
ia  Tiew.    Ordinarily,  it  is  believed,  facilities 
for  eommuaicatiou  at  least  as  oAen  as  once  in 
<acb  month,  will  be  found  to  exist  between  the 


most  remote  parts  of  our  country  towns,  and 
some  central  village  or  settlement ;  and  each  in- 
habitant or  family  being  provided  with  a  printed 
catalogue  of  the  library,  books  may  be  sent  for^ 
and  returned  with  little  more  difficulty  or  em- 
barrassment than  is  experienced  under  the  pre- 
sent system.    By  a  judicious  and  discriminating 
investment  of  the  funds  thus  united,  a  sufficient 
number  of  volumes  would  soon  be  procured  to 
meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  population  ;  and 
so  exhaustlcss  and  abundant  would  tbe  supply 
soon  become,  that  no  questions  need  arise  re- 
specting the  proportion  of  the  fund  annually  con- 
tributed by  the  respective  districts.    Eacb  distrid 
would,  moreover,  retain  the  library  it  now  has, 
thereby  providing  a   source  of  constant  supply 
whenever  for  any  reason  resort  could  not  be  bad 
to  the  town  library. 

There  may  be  objections  to  the  plan  here  sug- 
gested, which  have  tailed  to  present  themselves 
to  our  notice,  and  if  so,  we  should  be  happy  to 
be  reminded  of  them  from  auy  source.  But  it 
has  seemed  to  us,  tjiat  such  a  combination  and 
concentration  of  our  library  fund,  as  we  have 
briefly  attempted  to  sketch,  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  removing  many  of  the  impediments  which 
arise  from  the  necessarily  meagre  stock  of  books, 
which  a  large  proportion  of  our  country  district 
libraries  present ,-  and  that,  instead  of  ten,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  adjoining  libraries,  with  substan- 
tially the  same  collection  of  books,  often  frivo- 
lous, common-place  and  uninteresting,  we  might 
secure  for  tach  of  our  eight  hundred  and  forty 
towns,  a  noble,  extensive  and  valuable  library, 
to  which  all  classes  of  community  might  resoH 
with  the  certainty  of  a  high  degree  of  intellec- 
tual  and  moral  gratification  and  instruction. 

If  due  attention  is  given  to  the  advantages 
which  such  libraries  are  capable,  under  proper 
management,  of  afibrding.  and  judicious  and 
seasonable  efforts  made  to  divest  them  of  an  un- 
favorable and  injurious  influence,  they  may  be- 
come a  more  eficctual  instrument  for  creating  a 
sound  and  wholesome  literar}*  taste,  than  bas 
yet  been  devised  in  our  systems  of  popular  edu- 
cation. They  will  be  found  to  minister  not  only 
to  the  intelltHTtual,  but  to  the  moral  requirements 
of  those  within  the  sphere  of  their  benefits ; 
and  while  they  atsint  in  rendering  tire  course  of 
early  instruction  interesting  and  pleasant,  they 
will  insensibly  divert  the  mind  from  improper 
nnd  pernicious  aspirations,  strengthen  and  keep 
in  constant  and  healthy  exercise  its  reflecting 
powers,  and  prepare  it  for  those  nobler  and  more 
daring  flights,  to  which  its  high  ambition  points« 
The  hill  of  scienee  is,   indeed,  but  a  barfCft 
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kt%ihf  until  it  is  adoined  iv'ith  the  perennial  fruits 
of  chri»tian  morality,  and  the  rich  flowers  'of 
tOn,  taste  and  refinement ;  and  it  is  im- 


^ 


CUBBKBin  UBl 
or 

WSSTKSN  CimiZATIOM 
TWO  HOUS  CHARGE 


that  we  shoaM  contemplate  iu  steep 

th  pleasure,  tmtil  we  can  indisiiuctly, 

discern  its  expanding  beaulirs,  and 

;nd,  in  some  measure,  the  rich  variety 

extent  of  view  which  it  presents  on 

(e.    The  mtinificent  liberality  of  the 

^provided  as  with  the  most  ample  means 

/  X     y^    plishing  this  desirable  resnlt^   and  it 

VoLzLV-— -     '"^  ^°'  us  so  to  appropriate  and  apply 

'  ^  '         ms.  as  to  secure  the  utmost  attainable 


d  moral  advantages. 


li. 


LECTUAL  AND   MORAL  EDU 
CATION. 


94.  M.  P.;  published  in  London.    It  is 
££^  latniction,   and  replete  with  the  most 


/?/r  Aj     I  ^    i     ^*  ®^  educational  philosophy. 
^  '9)  iHj^U^'^^fhk,  '^tual  and  moral  education 
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querors — call  them  phitosophers-HCall  them  p«> 
triots — put  on  what  golden  seeming  yoo  may— 
when  the  mask  falls  off,  as  it  always  does  in  d«e 
sea8on,  we  see  behind  it  the  worst  eombinatka 
which  can  disgust  or  afflict  humanity.  Such 
men — deliverers  and  enlighteners,  as  their  syco- 
phants hail  thcoi — such  men  are  the  true  master 
workers  o(  the  vices  and  calamities  of  their  age 
and  country.  But  who  made  them  ?  Tkey  irl« 
taught  thtm.  Education  left  out  its  very  essence. 
It  gave  tliem  knowledge,  but  it  left  them  im- 
morality. 

"  What  is  true  of  individuals  is  still  truer  oT 
societies.  A  reading  and  writing  ecmnusity 
may  be  a  very  vicious  community,  if  moralilj 
— not  merely  its  theory,  hat  its  practic^^be  Bot 
made  as  much  a  portion  of  education  as  readia^ 
and  writing.  Knowledge  is  only  a  hfrnneh  of 
education,  but  it  has  too  oAen  been  taken  Ibr 
the  whole.  Hence  the  innumerable  ooalests  o& 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  JSdwatiatu 
If  the  terms  of  the  proposition  had  been  clearly 

c  the  following  beautiful  extract  from   J<*^  ^\ »»»«  beginning,  these  differences  eould  not 

^,  ,        ^  J  1.     r„v  have  arisen.     The  advocates  oi  education  a|K 

able  work  on  education,  by  Thomas  ,  peai  for  proofs  of  its  advantages  to  the  effects 

resulting   from  the  extension  of  rtading  and 

writing  only.    These  effects  are  by  no  means  as 

favorable  as  it  is  assumed.    The  opponents  of 

education,  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 

may  rank  j  maintain  that  education  in  general  is  injurious. 

ysical ;  but  they  are  not  more  essential.    If  both  parties  had  determined  that  by  educaii4m 

ical  powers  are  the   hewers  of  wood  1  should  be  nnderstood,  not  only   knowledge^  but 

•awersof  water  lor  the  spiritual.  ^  The  ;  moralitij,  there  could  not  have  been   a  question 

e  column  is  in  the  earth  ;  but  without  j  between  them  of  tihe  advantages  of  its  diffusion. 

could  the  shaft  stand  firm  above  it,  nor    Both,  therefore,  to  a  certain   degree   are  rights 

'  ascend  to  the  sky.  ^  and  both  an-  wrong.    That  the  extension  of /me 

''  The  education  which  confines  to  the  desk  or    cdvcaiion — vf  complete  education — is  a  blessing, 

chapel  is  a  very  partial  education  ;  it  is  only  a  I  cannot  be  doubt*  d  ;  but  that  the  extension  of  in- 

chapter  in  the  system.     It  is  pernicious;  it  is  a  j  tellecinal  education,  without  moral — the  exten- 

portion  only  of  the   blessings  of  education.     Ifisionof  the  ha  if -pdv  ration,  or  the  falre  edftca- 

such  be  the   re&ult  cf  separating  physical  and  '  Hon  now   in   use — is  such,  is  a  very  different 

intellectual  education,  how  much  more  so  oCdi-  i  question. 

riding  intellectual  and  moral!  It  is  laboriously  '  "  But  is  moral  education  possible,  wkhout  in- 
providing  for  the  community  dangers  and  crimes,  j  tcllectual  ?  There  are  those  who  think  they  can 
It  entrusts  power  with  the  perfect  certainty  of  and  oui^htto  separate  Ihcm.  But  they  judge  er- 
its  being  abused.  It  brings  into  the  very  heart '  roneously.  and,  thank  God,  attempt  impossi- 
of  our  social  existence  the  two  hostile  principles  bililies.  Half  of  our  being  cannot  thus  be  torn 
of  Manicheism  ;  it  sets  up  the  glory  and  teauty  I  from  the  other.  They  are  intertwisted  :  it  is 
of  civilization,  to  bedashed  to  pieces  by  the  'evil  difficnlt  to  say  where  one  begins  and  the  other 
spirit'  to  whom  it  gives  authority  over  it.  It  ends"  ♦  *  •  '^Intellectuul  education  teaches 
disciplines  the  bad  passions  of  our  nature  against  first  to  observe  and  enquire,  and  then  to  con- 
the  good,  making  men  wicked  by  rule,  render-  j  clude^  Just  conclusions  lead  to  just  actions — 
ing  vice  system,  intrusting  to  the  clever  head,  just  action-*  are  virtue.  A  communitrso  formed 
the  strong  hand,  and  settm*;  hoth  loose  b^  the  {  will  not  fall  into  those  national  prejuaices  whicli 
impulse  of  the  bad  heart  below.  The  omission  1  not  only  strike  with  astonishment  other  times 
of  physical  education  renders  the  other  two  in-  and  nations,  but,  when  the  fit  is  over,  sarprise 
effective  or  precarious  ;  but  the  neglect  of  moral  I  and  humble  themselves.  The  wise  king  asked 
education  converts  physical  and  intellectual  into  I  for  vnderstandingf  above  all  treasure*.  To 
positive  evils.  The  pestilence  of  a  high-tauKht '  him  it  was  morality — virtue — religion.  He  was 
but  corrupt  mind — '  blowing  where  it  lisleth'—  i  right.  Without  it  morality  is  mere  passion — 
scathes  and  senrs  the  sonl  of  men  :  it  is  felt  for  j  virtue  an  accident  or  a  name — religion  gropes 
miles  and  years  almost  interminable.  By  the  j  blindly  into  fanaticism,  or  flouts  off  from  disap- 
press,  (the  steam  of  the  intellectual  world,)  it ;  pointment  into  incredulity.  A  faith  which  in 
touches  distant  ages  and  other  hemispheres.  It '  merely  the  echo  of  an  echo — which  is  th«>upht, 
..  ?-._   • ,.  :^  —      1  but  not  believetl — which  is  custom,  but-notcon- 


oorrupts  the  species  in  mass.  It  is  not  only  in 
(he  actual  generation,  but  in  the  rickety  offspring 
which  follow  late  and  ioni^,  that  its  decp-cating 
poison — its  Mephistophiles  breath — is  strongly 
detected.  Late  ages  wonder  at  the  waste  of 
great  means,  at  the  perversion  of  high  oppor- 
tunities and  noble  powers,  at  the  dereliction  of 
solemn  duties,  which  every  where  characterize 


viction — rests  passively,  but  not  firmly  in  the 
mind  of  the  profcfsor.  It  is  not  thrown  off, 
neither  is  it  kept.  It  remains  there^  if  no  storm 
threaten  :  but  the  first  blast  which  disfurbs,  des- 
troys. No  one  would  willingly  trust  the  charac- 
ter of  a  child  to  the  decision  of  such  chances — 
much  less  the  character  of  a  community.    How 


tbt$e  strong,  but  eril  beings.    Call  them  con-    much  wiser  to  build  upon  the  bate  whkh  God 
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has  given  ;  to  baild  upon  that  which  may  sns* 
tain,  and  in  the  order  in  which  the  removal  of 
no  one  stone  may  endanger  the  entire  structure. 
That  base  is  intellectual  education. 

"  When  I  speak  of  moral  education,  I  implv 
religion  j  and  when  I  speak  of  religion,  I  speak 
of  Christianity.  It  is  morality — ^it  is  conscience 
par  excellence.  Even  in  the  most  worldly  sense, 
it  could  easily  be  shown  that  no  other  morality 
SO'  truly  binds,  no  other  education  so  eiTectually 
secures  even  the  coarse  and  material  interests  of 
society.  The  economist  himself  would  find  his 
gain  in  such  a  system.  It  works  his  most  san- 
guine speculations  of  good  into  far  surer  and 
•more  rapid  conclusions,  than  any  system  he 
-could  attempt  to  set  up  in  its  place.  No  system 
'Of  philosophy' has  better  consulted  the  mechanism 
•of  society,  or  jointed  it  together  with  a  closer 
adaptation  of  all  its  parts,  than  Christianity.  No 
legislator  wno  is  trul^  wise — no  christian — will 
-for  a  moment  think — for  the  interests  of  society 
and  religion,  which  indeed  are  one— of  separat- 
ing Christianity  from  moral  education.  It  would 
be  quite  as  absurd  as  to  separate  moral  education 
from  intellectual.  But  this  is  very  difterent  from 
sectarianism." 

EDUCATION. 

We  ^ke  the  following  extract?  from  a  work 

-on  ''Mental  and  Moral  Culture  and  Popular 

Education,"  by  S.  S.  Randall,  recently  pub- 

lished  by  C.  S.  Francifc  &  Co.  New- York,  and 

J.  H.  Frahcis,  Boston. 

''  The  great  end  and  aim  of  all  education 
should  be  to  confer  upon  the  pupil  an  enligh- 
tened knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws  and 
conatitution  of  his  nature,  and  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  his  duties  and  obligations  as  an  intelli- 
gent, moral,  and  social  being.  He  should  be 
maile  to  comprehend,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  do  so,  his  wonderAil  and  mysterious  exis' 
tence;  the  great  purposes  for  which  he  was 
•created ;  the  high  duties  and  responsibilities  de- 
volved upon  him ;  the  various  physical  and  men- 
tal faculties  which  he  possesses  ,*  their  adapta- 
tion to  each  other,  and  to  the  external  world  of 
matter  as  well  as  mind  ;  their  limitations  and 
restrictions  ;  their  capacities  for  action  and  en- 
jojrment ;  the  consequences  resulting  from  their 
proper  and  harmonious  action,  in  the  elevation, 
expansion,  and  happiness  of  his  nature  ;  and 
the  inevitable  retributions  and  sufferings  flowing 
from  the  discordant  play  of  the  passions  and  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  his  being.  He  should 
early  be  taught  to  recognize  tlie  supremacy  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  the  dictates  of  duty,  the 
voice  of  God  within  bis  soul ;  and  that  he  may 
rightly  understand  and  intelligently  interpret  the 
will  of  his  Creator,  his  intellect  must  be  stored 
with  the  rich  treasures  of  knowledge  ;  his  per- 
ceptions of  truth  rendered  clear  and  undisturbed; 
his  faculties  of  analysis,  discrimination,  com- 
parason.  and  reason,  kept  in  constant,  regular, 
and  healthy  exercise  ;  and  every  admixture  of 
error  carefully  removed.  He  must  be  taught  to 
regard  himself  as  a  portion  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resides,  boimd  to  consult  its  paramount 
interests,  to  obey  cheerfully  all  its  laws,  and 
conform  to  its  institutions,  in  so  far  as  they  do 
AOt  clearly  subvert  the  obligations  of  duty  and 


of  conscience ;  to  carry  forward  its  civilization, 
promote  its  welfare  and  prosperity,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness  and  weU-being  of  its  citi- 
zens. His  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  must 
be  so  cultivated  and  developed  at  to  enable  him, 
in  the  right  exercise  of  his  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination, to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  upon 
the  various  questions  of  individual,  social,  or 
public  concernment,  in  relation  to  which  he  may 
be  called  to  act.  In  his  researches  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  as  well  as  in  his  investigations 
of  the  varying  phenomena  and  results  of  science 
and  the  arts  ;  in  his  study  of  the  universe,  as 
well  of  matter  as  of  mind, — he  shouki  be  ena- 
bled to  proceed  upon  enlarged  and  coo&prehen- 
sive  principles,  to  separate  the  essential  and  the 
permanent  from  the  transitory  and  the  accidental, 
and  to  deduce  those  conclusions  which  alone  can 
strengthen  and  invigorate  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  carry  forward  the  whole  mind  in  its  pursuit 
of  truth. 

Let  the  teacher,  then,  ponder  well  the  deep 
responsibilities  which  his  office  involves.  Let 
him  reflect  that  to  him  is  committed  the  direc- 
tion, in  a  great  degi-ee,  of  the  future  destines  of 
immortal  beings,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  their 
Creator,  and  entering  upon  a  career  of  existence 
which  is  to  know  no  termination.  Above  aH, 
let  him  be  deeply  and  seriously  impressed  with 
the  reflection  that,  during  the  rapidly  fleeting 
^ears  of  childhood,  the  great  work  of  education 
18  going  on  with  an  impulse  which  cannot  be  re- 
strained  ;  that,  while  the  body  is  progressing  to 
maturity,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are 
constantly  participating  in  all  the  influences  daily 
and  hourly  presented  by  the  external  world  ;  that 
the  wonderful  elements  of  mind  are  incessantly 
engaged  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
existence:  and  that,  with  or  without  the  instruc- 
tion which  it  is  his  duty  to  communicate,  results 
of  infinite  moment  to  the  future  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  beings  confided  to  his  care  wiM 
be  attained. 


HARMONIOUS  CULTURE. 


•  "  pROPORTioK — symmetry — are  the  first  great 
rules  of  all  education.  No  single  chord  of  our 
complicated  being  should  be  iefi  untouched  or 
unstrung.  They  are  placed  in  us  in  order  to  be 
sounded  ;  sounded  separately,  they  produce  mo- 
notony— sounded  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
combinations,  discord.  The  very  wants  whicl^ 
we  experience  are  permitted  by  a  wise  Provi- 
dence  to  rouse  and  stimulate  us  to  action.  There 
would  be  no  gradation — no  activity — no  constant 
tending  to  perfection,  without  them.  They  are 
calculated  with  the  nicest  wisdom  not  only  to 
rouse  but  to  expand.  This  feeling  of  unity  of 
keeping  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  man,  as 
well  as  in  the  physical,  was  the  beau  ideal  of 
ancient  education.  Plato,  Cicero,  Quinctilian, 
under  one  form  or  another,  exhibit  this  model — 
inimitable  perhaps,  but  not  unapproachable — as 
the  visible  and  tauffible  of  their  philosophy. 
But  alreadv  in  their  day  the  '^  division  of  labor  " 
system  had  crept  into  education.  There  was  a 
master  for  virtue,  and  a  master  for  knowledge, 
a  teacher  of  arguments  and  a  teacher  of  persua- 
sion. In  like  manner,  we  not  only  have  diflerent 
drillers  for  different  portions  of  the  same  man, 
but  what  is  a  great  deal  worse,  we  oAea  omit, 
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ia  our  drilling,  many  of  these  portions  altogether.  { 
We  make  up  minds  as  we  make  up  goods,  not , 
according  to  their  really  intrinsic  qualities,  but 
according  to  what  they  are  likely  at  the  moment ' 
to  bring  in  the  market — the  ''  style  of  thing*' 
actually  in  demand.    But  fashion,  no  more  in 
this,  than  in  any  other  of  its  caprices,  is  to  be 
relied  on ;  the  fashion  passes,  even  while  pre* 

Saring  for  it;  and  the  *^  single  power"  man, 
ke  the  '*  single  speech  "  man.  cannot^work  in 
the  new  machinery,  and  is  necessarily  thrown  by 
when  most  needed,  as  altogether  worthless — of  no 
practical  use." — Wyscj  p.  74. 


A  CONTRAST.  : 

Fletcheb,  of  Saltoun,  gives  a  dreadful  picture 
of  the  state  of  Scotland,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century : 

"  There  are,  at  this  day"  he  says,  (1698)  "  in 
Scotland,  besides  a  great  many  poor  families, 
very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church- boxes, 
<with  others  who  by  living  upon  bad  food  fall 
into  various  diseases,)  ttco  hundred  thousand 
people  begging  from  door  to  door.  And  though 
the  numl^  of  tnese  be,  perhaps,  double  to  what 
it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  this  present  great 
distress,  yetin  all  times  iherehave  been  about  one 
hundred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds,  who  have 
lived  without  any  regard  or  subjection^  either 
to  the  laws  of  the  land  or  even  those  of  God  and 
Nature.  No  magistrate  could  ever  discover  or 
be  informed,  which  way  one  in  a  hundred  of 
these  wretches  died,  nor  that  ever  they  were 
baptized.  Many  murders  have  been  discovered 
among  them,  and  they  are  not  only  a  most  un- 
speakable oppression  to  poor  tenants,  (if  they 
^ive  not  bread  or  some  kind  of  provision  to  per- 
haps forty  such  villians  on  one  day,  are  sure  to 
be  insulted  by  them,)  but  they  rob  many  poor 
people  who  live  in  bouses  distant  from  any  neigh- 
borhood. In  years  of  plenty  many  thousancf  of 
them  meet  together  in  the  mountains,  where 
they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days  ]  and  at  coun- 
try weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  other  the 
like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both 
men  and  women  perpetually  drunk,  cursing, 
blaspheming  and  fighting  together." 

A  system  of  parochial  education  was  shortly 
afterwards  established  in  Scotland,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  Scotland,  then  one  of  the  most 
barbarous  countries  in  Christendom,  became 
and  has  for  a  century  and  a  half  remained  the 
most  orderly.  Is  not  here  a  lesson  for  statesmen 
and  political  economists,  no  less  than  for  phi- 
lanthropists and  social  reformers  ? 
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to  prevent  its  too  frequent,  and  ofUntimes  im- 
proper use.  But  we  also  most  sincerely  believe 
that  there  are  instances  in  which  the  hichest 
good  of  a  school,  as  well  as  the  good  of  an  offend- 
er, demands  a  severe  application  of  the  rod.  Its 
use,  however,  should  never  be  resorted  to,  hastily 
OT  passionately,  There  ^re  teachers,  and  there 
are  parent Sj  who  for  every  slight  offence  of  a 
child,/y  to  the  rod,  and  with  passionate  violence 
use  it.  This  we  regard  as  extremely  unwise  and 
wrong.  We  would  not  advocate  the  use  of  the 
rod  on  every  occosion — for  every  offence,  but 
would  endeavor  to  have  the  infrequency  of  its 
use  contribute  in  no  small  degree,  to  its  efficacy. 
When  resorted  to,  it  should  be  with  calmness 
and  seriousness,  and  the  whole  case  with  all  its 
circumstances,  should  be  so  represented  and  ex- 
plained that  the  whole  school  and  the  offender 
himself,  shall  see  and  feci  that  the  teacher  is 
about  to  perform  an  unpleasant  and  painful 
duty—a  duty  from  the  discharge  of  which  he 
shall  never  shrink  when  called  upon  by  circum- 
stances to  act. 

After  suitably  commenting  upon  the  circum- 
stances and  the  nature  of  the  case,  let  the  rod  be 
applied  with  such  a  degree  of  severity  as  shall 
subdue  the  guilty  one  and  strongly  impress  upon 
him  that  **  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is"  and 
always  will  be  ''  hard."  This,  followed  by  a 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  teadher,  which  shall 
show  that  nought  has  been  done  *'  in  malice," 
will,  almost  invariably,  produce  the  desiied 
result. 

Good  order  and  submission  to  wholesome  regu- 
lations must  be  insisted  upon  in  every  good 
school  and  fam ily.  These  should  be  x>btain^  by 
mild  and  kind  means  if  possible,  but  should  not 
in  any  case  be  sacrificed  to  a  frequently  conceiv- 
ed, though  we  think  erroneous  idea,  that  the  use 
of  the  rod  savors  too  much  of  cruelty  and  bru- 
tality. If  boys  so  far  depart  from  a  proper 
course,  as  to  allow  brutal  passions  to  gain  the 
ascendency,  under  whose  control  they  "set  at 
nought "  all  gfood  requirements  and  salutary  re- 
gulations of  parents  or  teachers,  they  should  be 
promptly  met  and  conquered  by  arguments  well 
adapted  to  the  ground  they  have  presumed  to 
occupy.  A. 


Within  a  few  years,  probably,  no  subject  has 
been  discussed  more  frequently,  or  with  more  in- 
terest, by  the  friends  of  popular  education,  than  | 
the  practice  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  in. 
our  schools.  These  discussions  have,  unques- 
tionably, done  good,  and  will  do  still  more,  if 
conducted  with  a  proper  spirit ;  but  while  en- 
deavoring to  turn  the  public  attention  to  the  cor- 
rection of  any  evil  or  abused  privilege,  there  is 
great  danger  of  tendins:  to  opposite  extremes. 
We  believe  the  rod  has  been  used  too  freelv  in 
our  schools,  and  think  something  should  be  done 


A  GREAT  ERROR.— READ. 


Hear  some  remarks  from  an  address  of  Horace 

Greely,  Esq.  of  New- York,  on  the  "  Formation 

of  Character."    The  prevailing  evil  spoken  of 

needs  to  be  seen  and  done  away. 

"There  remains  one  other  monstrous  error  of 
our  fireside  education  which  I  cannot  refrain 
from  exposing,  though  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
less  elemental  than  those  I  have  already  repre- 
hended, and  in  fact  is  but  an  off-shoot  from  them 
— a  branch  of  that  great  Upas  of  false  forma- 
tion of  character,  whereof  I  have  endeavored  to 
expose  the  gnarled  and  writhing  roots  to  geaerai 
scrutiny  and  abhorrence.  I  aUude  to  the  fatal 
practice  of  paying  for  rirtM«,  or  rewarding  with 
adventitious  indulgence  acts  of  integrity  and  of 
duty.  As  in  its  nature  and  origin  this  it  a  com- 
poimd  of  most  of  the  errors  I  have  enumerated, 
so  is  it  in  its  consequences  more  pernicious  than 
any  one  of  them.  The  child  which  for  peribrw- 
ing  a  task  nimbly  and  faithfully,  for  acquiring  a 
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letMU  rapirllj  and  tboroD^hl]',  is  rewarded 
Mine  ikinly  eonrcclioQKry  or  glilterin^  toy,  you 
have  doubly  corrupted;  first,  in  making  thai  a 
task,  which,  beiai;  a  duty,  stioolil  also  be  a 
pleiiuia  ia  itself;  secondly,  in  patnperinc-  an 
appetite  or  a  cmving,  wbicli,  beine  fietilious, 
cannot  fail  to  be  evil.  If  Ibat  task  ware  not 
properly  bis — if  thai  lesson  were  noi  of  itself 
*orth  acqairing — you  sbonld.nol  have  imposed 
it.  If  it  vert,  yoo  bave  blinded  bim  lo  ils  true 
worth  and  meaning  j  you  have  laugbl  him  10 
look  astray  for  the  reward  of  welldoing  ;  you 
have  made  thai  which  was  a  simple  uiul  true  ac- 
tion, ao  longer  4ucb,  but  a  Sncise— a  dexterous 
feat — a  sinister  caicutalion.  Tbc  child  ibus  paid 
to  do  right  will  soon  hare  learned  not  lo  do  right 
wilhont  paymenl.  It  will  not  accept  the  harvest 
a«  the  proper  rei-ompense  of  its  toil  and  culture, 
hut  wiU  clamor,  lo  br  paid  be>idc  for  sowinfr  and  { 


nnrturin;  it.  Wors'^  even  than  this  ii  the  ddi- 
sioQ  implinted,  that  daintier  fuod  and  gsadier 
toys  are  of  more  value  than  elevating  knawledgt 
and  habits  of  healthful  indnFtrT— in  fact,  that 
they  arc  of  any  value  at  all.  Bat  lime  woald 
fail  mc  to  trace  out  all  the  evil  consequence*  «f 
Hint  one  wofiil  folly,  by  which  you  have  poUal. 
ei  all  the  sprinits  ol'  action,  clouded  the  Dwnl 
vision,  nud  corrupted  (he  vcr^-  soul  of  the  ticti« 
of  Jour  fntally  mistaken  policy.  Let  ulaBish 
forever  the  idea  of  reward  for  well-doinj  erta* 
neoas  from  and  unrelnlcd  lo  itfclf.  There  s 
nothing  like  it  in  nature— in  (he  vast  nnitme. 
Go>l  never  promiEed  u  reward  Ihns  detichsd 
I'rom  and  alien  to  the  obeilieucc  it  wouM  reeo* 
pense  ;  the  Ufvil  proiuitrs.  but  never  ptys.  It 
is  igiioranc-  to  desire,  madness  to  expect  aar 
thing  like  it.'' 


MISCELLANY. 


ITheseeBgravins<aretikenfri 
Plutarch,"  (by  the  author  of  Popular  Lessons, 
fce.,)  a  selefiion  from  Plulartb'a  Lives,  of:! 
few  of  those  individuals  who  were  the  frienjsof 
peace,  of  low,  and  civil  order  in  the  better  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  writer  has  adapted 
UWM  bitlories  e^pecinliy  to  the  youth  of  our 
•onntry,  giving  Ihem.i  modern  form  of  iancua^e, 
in  strict  conformity  lo  the  /arts  of  the  original. 
The  moral  value  sf  the  wriiingK  of  the  "  Chrro- 
■«■«  sage,"  bas  been  acknowledged  for  eighteen 
eenlorics,  and  they  are  as  inslruciite  in  the  pre- 
■ent  Jay  as  they  were  in  the  first  century,  when 
Aer  were  preaenlcd  lo  (be  world.] 

Here,  as  long  as  (he  Romans  were  a  free  peo. 
pie,  all  the  affairs  of  the  sUle  were  debated  in  a 
nost  public  manoer,  and  from  the  nwtra,  elevat- 


ed in  the  midst  of  the  square,  and  tvilh  their 
eyes  Hxcd  on  the  CHpltol,  which  immediately 
faced  tbi'Di,  and  which  was  suited  lo  Gil  tteir 
mindEi  with  pntrniism,  whilst  (be Tarpeian  rock 
reminded  them  uf  the  fnte  reserved  for  trtasoi 
or  comiption,— the  nol.lost  of  orators  "  wieldel 
at  will  the  fierce  deniocrncy."  or  fiUed  the  Milt 
of  gathered  thousands  with  one  object,  one  wiik, 
one  paMiiin—lhi- freedom  and  sloryof  IheRomal 
race  ;— a  fi-eediini  whiiU  woilIJ  have  been  ««• 
enduring  had  the  ^lory  been  les^. 

"Vf.;  in  inn  fl'M  belo«, 
*  1hDn(aiid  jeiirt  of  lilenred  Ctmi„nr  sleep- 
1  he  rnrum,  ••heie  the  iinmoctsl  .cceoii  lUw. 
And  tiiUibeclnqucn-.»iihitiilbei,liiirBs  viihCiearo!" 
"  The  field  of  freedDui,  raciina,  fame,  and  hlimd: 
K'-ri:  a  proiid  rcep'eV  im-^lnni  wrneibaled, 
Frnm  the  nruhnnroT  rniplie  In  Ibc  had, 
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Here  tbe  oralora  of  the  people  brooghl  their 
ucautions  agaiast  public  meo,  or  pronounceil 
the  enlogiei  ol'  saeh  as  had  dir  J  far  tliclr  coun- 
trr,  and  hrre  alio  ncre  eihibilud  the  blt'i^iliiiR 
bexU  or  lirelew  bodies  of  trailom,  (or  us  it  bat 
toooflcD  happened,}  of  mca  uQJusIl}'  dccioed  so 
bj  >n  OTerbearing  faclion. 

The  Forum  was  the  conrt  of  Jn^tiee,  and  in 
the  honclf  dajt  of  the  early  Republie,  civil  and : 
criminal  cantes  were  tried  and  decided  bf  simple  i 
laws,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  very  plain  shcdo  built 
in  IbiB  tqaire.  The  humble  schools  for  the  re- 1 
publican  cbildien  (for  these  old  Honians  liad 
places  of  public  inslraction  for  even  the  poor 
people)  Blood  roand  the  Forum,  anil  teem  to 
have  been  intennixed  with  shops,  Ehnmbles, 
■tails,  lowly  tempUi,  and  allHTs.  It  was  as  she 
naed  to  etoas  the  Forum,  daj;  by  Jay,  in  lier  ivay  | 
to  and  from  school,  that  the  iunooeal  young  Vir- 1 
ginia,  a  raniden  of  plebeian  ranii  but  extraordi- 
■ary  beauty,  unhappily  atlracleJ  the  notice  of 
the  Instful  and  tyrannical  Decemvir,  Appius 
Claudius,  who  wt  there  on  the  tribunal,  sur- 
roanded  by  lictors  to  aduiini'^><T  the  laws  which 
he  himself  ualrased.  It  was  bvrc,  as  she  wns 
on  her  way  to  uliool,  thpt  Appius  bud  her  leiz' 
ed.  Livy  says,  '"As  VirgJiiifi  vaaie  into  the 
Forum,  (for  the  schools  of  lEutnini;  were  held 
there  in  sheds,}  n  dependrniaiid  minister  of  Iba 
Decemvir's  iusl  laid  his  hands  on  her,  and  affirm- 
ing '  that  she  was  n  slave,  and  born  ol'  n  Voman 
who  wa»  his  slave,' ordered  htr  to  follow  him, 
threaleaing,  iu  case  of  refusal,  to  ing  her  away 

This  f(.-arfal  tragedy,  wilh  a  fori  of  draniatir 
aaity,  was  ended  where  it  began.  When  the 
honest  centurion  Yirjcinius,  ioformed  of  ihe  dis- 
grace hangini!  over  the  head  of  his  daufhter, 
quilted  the  nrtny  with  which  he  wns  fifhtingfor 
hi*  country,  and  same  to  Rome,  he  appeared  in 
the  Fomm  lo  plead  for  hi»  child  ;  and  when  be 
and  leilins,  a  youQ|;  man  to  whom  Virginia  was 
betrothed,  had  bolh  pleaded  La  vain,  it  was  here 
he  (lew  her. 

To  narrate  all  the  great  events  of  which  this 

Bcr  lo  write  the  biilory  of  Home.  Virgil,  in 
speaking  of  (his  sitein  the  dayn  of  iLvander,  who 
it  supposed  to  have  flourished  some  centuries  be- 
fore RomuloH,  snys  that  then  the  flocks  of  sheep 
ued  to  wander  and  cows  low  on  the  Romaa 

Daring  the  Repnblic,  in  the  absence  of  those 
vaal  and  tplendid  thentrcs  and  amp  hi  theatres 
where  the  emperors  afterwards  amused  ihat  peo- 
ple whom  they  enslaved,  the  players  and  tjladia- 
tora  exhibited  in  the  Forum.  In  the  later  years 
of  the  Commonwealth  a  vreal  number  of  lem- 
plca,  military  columns,  und  ro«lra  dotted  Ihe 
■pace;  but  these,  for  the  most  pnrl,  gave  wayto 
more  splendid  edifices  and  objects  which  were 
erected  during  the  empire,  when  the  soul  of  li- 
berty that  had  aaimstcd  Ihe  place  and  the  virtnes 
which  could  east  a  charm  on  IowIt  walls  had  for 
ever  Uken  Ihrir  Joparturc.  We  So  not  enlogise 
the  factions  spirit,  Ihe  love  ol  warond  conquest, 
which  were  the  immediate  causes  of  their  ruin, 
bat  we  need  scarcely  remind  any  of  our  readers 
that  Ihe  old  Roman  republicans  had  many  pri- 
T9te  and  public  virlnea, — thai  they  were  aober, 
bonetl.  chaste  and  hospitable, — and  that  the^- 
toTed  their  country  with  nn  nnbounled  paiaion. 
All  Ibese  disappeared  under  an  execmblB  des< 


potism  ;  and  the  Romans  experienced,  what  all 
nations  will  feel,  that  in  forging  chains  for  others 
they  make  rivets  for  their  own  necks, — thai 
those  who  enslave  to-day  are  on  Ihe  road  lo  be 
enslnred  to-morrow, — that  the  spoils  of  unjnat 
aKgTCSsion,atid  Ihe  gains  wrong  from  a  vanquish- 
ed hut  once  free  people,  are  like  clothes  tlolea 
from  the  back  of  a  man  that  has  died  of  (he 
plague,  which  carry  acurse  and  death  lo  Ihe  fool 
who  pnls  them  on.  The  wooden  sheds  where 
Virginia  repaired  lo  school,  and  where  Iter  father 
seized  the  buieher's  knife,  were  succeeded  b7 
marble  porticoes  and  colonnades;  and  it  is  erea 
said  that,  by  nighl,  ihe  Forum  was  illuminated 

all  round  wilh  lamps.     " ■ —    ''■■" — 

Cu?sar  nearly  covered 

iwnings,  for  the  purpi 

iraling  certain  games ; 

if  the  Emperor  Angu^ 
iinmen&e  quantity  of  ' 
inK°, 10  khade  the  po 
were  tried.  In  Ihe 
of  the  Forum — on  the  1 
at  one  end  of  it — Augt 

ry,  wherein  lie  placed  a  large  collection  of  law 
books,  as  well  as  the  works  of  all  the  famoua 
Roman  aalhors.  Pliny  gives  on  nimost  incredi- 
ble Boticn  of  the  number  of  statues  and  busts  oT 
gods,  heroes  and  emperoi's,  which  a  few  jean 
laler  wereaininged  in  the  midsl  or  aronnd  the 
Fornra  Romaaum.  Here  the  adjective  sound* 
liWc  an  absordily  or  a  reproach. 

SPARTAN  FESTIVAL. 

It  was  a  beautiful  idea  of  the  nncienti  to  ao- 
knowledge  children  as  eilizecs.  Bolharaongtbe 
Greeks  nnd  Komaus,  al  an  appointed  lime  in 
every  year,  the  boys  of  about  seven  years  of 
BHC  were  brought  into  n  public  assembly,  and 
their  names  were  enrolled  as  belonging  ^o  the 
stale,  and  Ihenceforward  they  were  allowed  to 
lake  part  in  the  public  festivals.  Al  a  liter  age 
they  assumed  the  apparel  of  maturity  and  took 
the  oath  of  citiienshlp. 

In  the  Spartan  fcslival;  one  exhibited  nil  the 
citiiens  classed  acconliDg  talheirrespeclireagea. 
On  that  occasion  they  formed  a  procession  cob- 
sisling  of  Ihe  old  men,  the  middle  aged,  and  tbe 
children.  The  old  men,  ^f  ihey  marched  alonx 
sung  one  portion  of  a  popular  song,  the  younger 
men  continued,  and  the  boys  concluded  it.  The 
song  from  Plutarch'ii  Greek,  has  been  paraphrw- 
ed  as  follows  by  Mr.  Bryanl. 

OLD  MEN ;  * 

W*  BR  old  «nd  feeWe'now— 
Feeble  hindi  la  i|e  be loai— 


CHILDREN: 
We  shall  Tat  that  slrtncib  ailala 
-       ■  lile  Toun  ihall  make  ui 
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,  "AL(.lhetriDinph«ortnith tndgGnimoTer pre- 
judice and  power,  in  every  counlry  •nd  in  every 
■Se,  tuve  been  the  uiomphB  of  Athens. 

"  Wberever  a  few  great  minds  have  made  a 
ttaad  agnin^i  vialenre  and  fraud,  in  the  caase  of 
Jiberlj'  and  reason,  there  has  been  her  spirit  in 
Ihe  midit  of  them  ;  inspiring,  encouraging,  eon- 
•oUng  j— by  the  lonely  lamp  of  Eraimui ;  by  the 
reitlCK  bed  of  Pascal ;  in  the  tribune  of  Hira- 
bean  i  in  ihe  eeU  of  Gulileo  ;  on  Ihe  icaffold  of 

''  But  who  shall  eslimale  her  influence  on  pri. 
»BIe  happiness  ?  Who  shall  toy  how  many  Ihon- 
Miid«  have  *een  made  wiser,  happier,  and  bel- 
tW,  by  those  pursuits  in  which  she  has  taught 
mankind  to  engage ;  to  how  many  the  sludies 
which  took  their  rise  from  her  have  been  wealth 
in  poverty ,— liberty  in  bondage,— liealtii  in  sick- 
Bcaa,— «Dcieiyin  solitude.  Her  power  is  indeed 
-  XMDifetted  at  the  bar  ;  in  the  senate  ;  in  the  field 
of  battle;  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  But 
Iheae  are  not  her  glory.  Wherever  literatare 
consoles  sorrow,  or  assuages  pain, ^wherever  it 
brines  badness  lo  eyes  which  foil  with  wskeful- 
neM  and  tears,  and  ache  lor  the  dark  bouse  and 
Ihe  long  sleep,— there  is  exhibiled,  in  its  noblest 
form,  the  immortal  influence  of  Athens." 

"Such,"  coniiifteE  Mr.  Macanlaj,  "is  the  gift 
of  Athens  to  man.  Her  freedom  and  her  power 
have  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  been  anni- 
hilated ;  her  people  have  degenerated  into  timid 
•lave*  ;  her  langnage  into  a  barbarous  jargon  ; 
her  temples  have  been  given  up  to  the  successive 
depredations  of  RomanB,  Turks,  and  Scoleh- 
men;  but  her  intellectual  empiie  is  imperisha- 
ble. And  when  those  who  have  rivalled  her 
greaUeM,  shall  have  shared  her  fate ;  when  civi- 
liiadon  and  knowledge  shall  have  fixed  their 
■bode  in  distant  continents  ;  when  the  sceptre 
thaU  have  passed  away  from  Englasd  ;— her  in- 
Anenee  and  her  glory  will  still  survive  : — fresb  in 
eternal  youth,  exempt  from  mutability  and  de- 
cay, immortal  a*  the  inlellectnal  principle  from 
which  ihey  derived  their  origin,  and  over  which 
Ihey  exercise  their  control." 


SOUTH  AFRICANS  AND  THE  LETTEB. 

Mr.  MortVrr,  the  African  missionary,  speak- 
,  ing  al  a  public  meelini;  of  the  schools  which  ha4 
been  establ  shed  in  South  Africa,  said.  "  he  bad 
been  compelled  lo  leHve  his  family,  and  live  * 
semi-Mvage  Viti  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mia- 
sionary  station.  He  could  not  hear  from  them, 
for  there  were  no  mail-coaches  in  that  country. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  MofTali  ;  and  a  chief,  silting  beside 
him,  wished  lo  know  what  it  was.  He  tranc- 
laLcd  lo  him  a  pari  of  Ihe  contents.  The  indi- 
vidual who  brought  it  looted  at  him  with  utter 
amaiemenl,  end  at  last  exclaimed,  '  Verily  that 
teller  speaks:  if  I  had  known  it,  I  wonld  not 
have  brought  it.  It  has  lold  every  word  that  ■• 
true,  and  yet  it  has  no  mouth.'  Sometime  aAer 
he  wished  to  get  an  individual  lo  convey  ■  letter 
to  Mrs.  Moffal,  but  could  not  procure  one,  thoi^ll 
he  offered  Ihe  most  liberal  remuaentioo.  A 
simpleton  was  at  last  obtained,  who  promiw4 
10  lake  it ;  but  when  he  received  it,  he  thought 
it  was  not  woilh  carrying  ;  he  expected  to  re- 
ceive something  in  a  bag,  and  that  they  were 
playing  a  trick  with  him.  He  was  laid  that  it 
would  convey  all  the  news  to  Mrs.  Moflatti 
upon  which  he  threw  itdown,  and  nothing  conld 
prevail   on  him   to  take  it.     He  said,  it  would 

spcBk  to  him  on  the  road,  and  makr  '-' — * 

of  his  wits. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  n 
ward  a  letter,  he  oskcJ  n  native  to 
the  man  hesitnted,  though  he  did  m 
fuse,  for  he  did  not  with  to  disobli 
Moffait.)  At  last  he  inquired  whe: 
not  put  his  spear  through  il ;  to  i 
plied  he  might  if  he  thought  that  tl 
venieni  way  of  carrying  ii.  The  i 
ed,  '  No  ;  but  if  he  ran  his  spear  I 
would  not  say  a  syllabic  to  him  all 
went.'  Now,  however,  schools 
lished,  churches  were  gathered, 
read  from  one  enUsof  the  land  to  th 
the  cry  was,  '  Give  us  more,  nore 
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TEA. 

Thk  history  of  commeree  does  not,  perhapt, 
prcMDt  a  parallel  (o  the  circumsmncei  which 
have  itleDded  the  inlroductioD  oft^a  into  Great 
BritaiD.  This  leaf  was  Gr>t  imported  into  Eo- 
Topc  hj  the  Dnich  East  India  Company,  in  the 
early  pari  of  the  serenleeQiiiccDluty  :  but  it  was 
kolQDlit  the  year  lliC6,  thni  a  small  quantity 
was  hraught  over  from  Holland  to  Ihi)  cocinlry, 
b J  the  Lords  Arlington  anj  Ossory  ;  and  yet, 
from  a  period  earlier  than  any  to  which  the  me- 
mories or  any  or  the  existing  generation  can 
reach,  tea  has  been  one  o(  the  prin>.-ipal  neces- 
•aries  of  lire  among  all  classes  of  the  communi' 
ly.  To  provide  n  suiBcient  supply  of  this  ali- 
meat,  many  thousand  tons  or  the  finest  mcrean- 
Ule  nary  ia  the  world,  are  uanuatly  employed  in 
trading  with  ■  people  by  whom  all  dealing*  with 
foreigners  are  merely  tolerated  ;  and  from  this 
recently  acquired  laste,  a  very  large  and  easily 
coUeeied  revenue  is  obtained  by  the  state. 

The  lea  plant  is  a  native  ol'  China  or  Japan, 
aad  probably  of  both.  It  has  been  used  among 
the  natives  of  the  former  country  from' lime  im- 
memorial. It  is  only  in  a  particolar  trnct  of  the 
Chinese  empire  that  the  plant  is  coltivated;  and 
this  tract,  which  is  Mlnatedoa  the  eastern  side, 
between  the  30th  and  33d  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tnde,  is  distinguished  by  the  natives  as  the'*  tea 
eonntry."  The  more  northern  part  of  China 
would  be  loo  cold ;  and  farther  sooth  the  heat 
would  be  too^eat.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
■mall  plantations  to  be  seen  near  to  Canton. 

The  Chinese  give  to  Ihe  plant  the  name  of 
teha  or  tha.  It  ii  propagated  by  them  from 
•ewit,  which  are  deposited  in  rows  four  or  five 
feetnsander;  and  so  uncertain  is  their  vegeta- 
tioB,  even  in  their  native  climate,  that  it  is  fonnd 
necessary  to  sow  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
aeeds  in  every  hole.  The  ground  between  each 
row  is  always  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the 
plants  are  not  allowed  to  attain  n  higher  growth 
than  admits  of  the  leaves  being  conveniently  ga- 
thered. The  first  crop  ofleaves  U  not  collected 
until  the  third  year  after  sowing  ;  nnd  when  the 
trees  are  six  or  seven  year*  old,  the  produse  be- 
comes  so  inferior  that  they  are  removed  to  make 
room  for  a  fresh  soecespion. 

The  flowers  of  the  lea  dee  are  white,  and 
MUMwhat  resemble  th«  wild  rose  of  our  hedges: 


these  Bowers  arc  succeeded  by  soft  green  berriea 
ir  pods,  containing  each  froraone  to  three  white 
seeds.  The  plant  (rill  grow  in  either  low  or 
elevated  situation*,  but  alvrays  thrives  beM  and 
rurnishes  leaves  of  the  finest  quality  when  pro- 
juced  in  lighl  stony  ground. 

The  leaves  are  gathered  from  one  to  fonr  limes 
during  Ihe  year,  according  to  the  igeof  the  trees. 
Most  commonly  there  are  three  periods  of  ga- 
thering; the  first  commences  about  the  middle 
of  April;  Ihe  second  at  midsummer;  and  the 
last  is  accomplished  during  Anguii  and  SepleiD- 
her.  The  leaves  that  are  earliest  gathered  are 
of  the  most  delicate  color  and  most  ai^^mallefla- 
or,  with  the  least  portion  of  either  fibre  or  btt- 
ternesF.  Leaves  of  the  second  gathering  are  of 
a,  dull  green  color,  aad  have  less  valuable  qoali- 
ties  than  the  former;  while  those  which  are  la«t 
collected,  are  of  a  dark  green,  nnd  poiseM  am 
inferior  value.  Theqiialily  i«  farther  influenced 
by  Ihe  age  of  the  wood  on  which  the  leaves  are 
borne,  and  by  the  degree  of  exposare  to  which 
they  have  been  accnstoineJ  ;  leaves  from  yotlng 
It  cKposed,  being  always  the 


wood,  and  thos 
best. 


[Tea-gatheiing— from  a  Cbiacw  fuwlng.l 
The  leaves,  as  soon  as  gathered,  are  pijt  into 
wide  ihallow  baskets,  anil  placed  in  Ihe  air  or 
wind,  or  sunshine,  during  some  hours.  They 
are  then  placed  on  a  Sat  cast  iron  pan,  over  a 
Blove  heated  with  charcoal,  from  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  leaves  being  operated  ob 
il  one  lime.  These  leaves  are  stirred  qnickj 
iboat  with  a  kind  of  brusbj  and  are  then  as 
quickly  iwept  off  the  pan  into  baskets.  The 
next  process  ii  that  of  rolling,  which  is  effected 
by  carefully  rubbing  them  between  men's  hands; 
aner  which  rhey  are  again  put  in  larger  quanti- 
lie*  on  the  pan,  and  subjected  anew  to  heat,  but 
nl  this  lime  to  a  lower  degree  than  at  flnt,  and 
just  sufficient  to  dry  them  efleelaally  without 
risk  of  scorching.  This  etTected,  the  tea  is 
placed  on  a  table  and  carefully  picked  over,  eve- 
ry Dusighlly  or  imperfectly  dried  leaf  that  is  de- 
tected Iteing  removed  from  the  rest,  in  order  that 
Ihe  sample  may  present  a  more  even  and  a  bet- 
ter  apoearance  when  offered  for  sale. 

The  names  by  which  some  of  the  principal 
■oris  of  tea  are  known  in  China,  are  taken  from 
the  places  in  which  they  are  produced,  while 
others  are  disiinguished  according  to  Ihe  periods 
of  their  gathering,  the  manner  employed  in  cur- 
ing, or  other  extrinsic  circnmstances.  It  is  a 
commonly  received  opinioo,  that  the  distinctive  ' 
color  of  green  tea  is  Imparled  to  it  by  sheets  of 
copper,  upon  whieh  it  is  dried.    For  this  belief, 
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Utere  1«  sot,  however,  the  smallest  founditiMi  in 

ftel,  since  copper  is  nevei  used  for  the  purpose. 
Repeated  experiments  have  been  mnde  to  diBco- 
»er,  by  an  unerring  leBl,  whether  the  leaves  of 
lyeen  tea  contain  any  imprecnaiion  of  ctipper, 
bat  in  no  case  has  any  trace  o(  this  mela]  been 
detected . 

The  Chinese  do  not  use  Iheir  tea  ntilil  it  is 
KboDt  a  year  old,  coasidcring  that  it  is  loo  ac- 
tivelj  narcotic  when  new.  Tea  is  yet  older 
when  it  i*  broaght  into  conennption  in  Eng- 
land, as  ia  ailditioD  to  the  length  of  time  occu- 
pied in  its  collection  and  transport  to  this  coan- 
try,  the  East  India  Company  are  obliged  hy 
Iheir  charier  to  have  always  a  supply  siiffiiienl 
Ibr  one  yeut's  consumption  in  their  London 
Wirehouses;  and  this  regulation  which  enhan- 
tt*  the  price  to  the  consumer,  is  said  to  have 
ken  made  by  way  of  guarding  in  some  measure 


against  the  incocveMences  that  wonld  attend  bdj 

interruption  to  a  trade  entirely  dependent   npoa 
the  cnprice  of  an  arbitrary  governmenl. 

The  people  of  China  partake  of  te^  at  all  their 
meals,  and  frequently  at  oilier  limea  of  the  dky. 
They  driak  Ihe  iDfueion  prepared  ia  the  skMe 
maantr  as  we  employ,  but  Ihey  do  not  mix  with 
il  either  sugar  or  milk.  The  working  clatcea 
in  thai  country  are  oblia[ed  to  content  ihemtelves 
with  a  very  weak  inrnsion.  Mr.  Anderson,  i» 
his  narrative  of  Lord  Macartney's  Kmbaur,  re- 
lates that  the  natives  in  attendance  never  Tailed 
to  be^  the  tea  leavei  remaining  after  the  Eur»> 
peans  had  breakfhsted,  and  with  these,  after 
EubmillinE  them  again  to  boiling  water,  the/ 
made  ■  beverage,  wbich  they  aekoowledged  was 
better  than  any  (hey  coald  ordinarily  obtain. — 
Ptnni)  Xagazmt. 


CAPTUKE  OF  ELEP^A^•TS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  every  mode  of  cap. 
luring  the  wild  clephanl,  man  avails  himfctf  of 
the  docility  of  individuals  of  the  same  specie! 
which  be  baa  already  suhjDed.  Bird^  may  li 
tkaght  to  assist  in  ensnaring  other  birds;  bti 
this  is  sioiply  an  elTecl  of  habit.  Theclepkaui 
m  the  contrary,  has  an  evidcntdesire  to  join  il 
master  in  subduing  its  own  race;  and  in  Ibis 
treachery  to  its  kind,  e^tercisei  so  mueh  ingi 
Boity,  courage,  and  perseverance,  thai  we  cat 
"  '   nslance  of 


to  the  will  ol 


3  il  was  given  lo 


;  fish  of  Ihi 
•ver  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.'' 

From  some  peculiar  circumsiaDces  which  bare 
BOt  been  aecuratcly  explained,  large  male  elo- 
phaalt  are  sometimes  foundapartfromlheherd, 
BirS.  RafBei says, Bpenkins of  theelcphants  that 
he  met  with  in  his  journey  through  the  »outhera 
Presidencies  lo.passumah,  "The  nativei  fancy 
thai  there  are  two  hinds  of  elephants,  the  gaja 
(erfcan-pong,  those  which  always  go  in  herdi 


lirser  and  ferocious,  iioins  about  cither  singia 
or  only  two  or  three  ineompany.  It  is  probable 
the  laiier  kind  ur:  only  the  fall  grown  males." 
They  probably,  ia  many  cases,  scparale  Ihem- 
fcl'.es  from  (heir  eonipnuians  in  search  of  freak 
pnslnrcs.  But,aii  ihcy  arc  sometimes  found  in 
a  state  of  considernbl':  irritation,  doing  tonch 
mifcbief'.vlicrcver  they  pass,  il  has  been  thought 
that  these  have  been  driven  away  by  llie  strong- 
er  males,  and  that  they  are  suffering  all  the  ago- 
nies of  nnavBlling  jealousy.  Being  ihe  finest 
elephants,  and  therefore  the  best  adapted  for 
sale,  the  hunters  soto  mark  iheni  for  their  own. 
They  fultow  them  cautiously  by  day  and  by 
nighi,  with  two,  ond  sometimes  four  trained  fe- 
malco,  culled  iTooflifci'n.  Kit  be  dark,  they  can 
hear  the  animal  striking  his  food,  to  clean  it, 
ni3ins(  bis  fore  lees,  and  they  then  approach 
tolerably  close  ;  if  li^ht,  they  advance  more  caa- 
tioBsly.  The  females  gradually  move  toward* 
of  bis  presence, 
ncy,  OS  if  they  were, 
:  wild  foie&t.  It  i* 
ther  he  is  likely  to 
be  entrapped  by  their  aria.  The  drivers  renain 
'  I  alBlitlle  distance,  while  the  teamfciM 
ifd  the  unhappy  goonjah  or  mim,  (for 
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^  this  sort  of  elephant  is  called.)  If  he  aban- 
don himself  himself  lo  the  caresses  of  his  new 
companions,  his  capture  is  almost  certain.  The 
hunters  cautiously  creep  under  him,  and  dunng 
the  intoxication  of  his  pleasure,  fasten  his  legs 
with  a  strons  rope.  It  is  said  that  the  wily  fe- 
malet  will  not  only  divert  his  attention  from 
their  mahoutsy  but  absolutely  assist  them  in  fast- 
enine  the  cords.  Mr.  Howitt  made  a  spirited 
diTwine  of  this  curious  scene,  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  Captain  Williamson. 

The  hind  legs  of  the  captive  being  secured  in 
a  similar  manner,  the  hunters  leave  him  to  him- 
self, and  retire  to  a  short  distance.  In  some  ca- 
ses  he  is  fastened  at  once  to  a  large  tree,  if  the 
titnation  in  which  he  is  first  entrapped  allows 
this.  But  under  other  circumstances,  in  the 
«rst  instancfe  his  legs  are  only  tied  together. 
When  the  females  quit  him  he  discovers  his  ig- 
nominious condition,  and  attempts  to  retreat  to 
the  coverr  of  the  forest.  But  he  moves  with 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  ropes  which 
have  been  lashed  round  his  limbs.  Thtire  are 
long  cables  trailing  behind  him,  and  the  ma- 
houts, watching  an  opportunitv,  secure  these  to 
a  tree  of  sufficient  strength.  He  now  becomes 
furious,  throwing  lOmsclf  down,  and  thrusting 
his  tusks  into  the  earth.  If  he  break  thp  cables, 
and  escape  into  the  forest,  the  hunters  dare  not 
pursue  him  ;  but  if  he  is  adequately  bound,  he 
soon  becomes  exhausted  with  his  own  rage.  He 
is  then  left  to  the  further  operation  of  hunger, 
till  he  is  sufficiently  subdued  to  be  conducleJ, 
nnder  the  escort  of  his  treacherous  friends,  to  an 
appointed  sUtion.  to  which,  after  a  few  month's 
discipline,  he  becomes  reconciled. 


[From  the  N.  Y.  Jouruiil  of  Commerce.] 
MORSES    ELECTRO-MAGNETIC    TELE- 

GRAPH. 


The  complete  success  which  has  attended  the 
working  of  this  telegraph,  now  in  operation  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore,  has  attracted 
public  attention  to  it,  even  in  this  bustling  city, 
and  led  to  many  toquirics  to  the  method  by  which 
such  wonderful  results  are  achieved.  It  was 
fortunate  both  for  the  inventor  and  the  invention, 
that  the  communication  was  completed  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  (the 
proceedings  of  which  ^were  awaited  with  so 
much  interest,)  because  an  opportunity  was 
thereby  afforded  to  test  the  practicability  and 
nsefulness  of  the  invention,  in  the  most  efl'ectual 
aaanner.  By  means  of  this  telegraph,  every  new 
movement  of  the  convention  was  made  known 
at  Washington  almost  simultaneousljr  with  its 
occurrence ;  while  with  the  same  rapidity,  the 
proceedings  of  congress  were  made  known  at 
Baltimore.  The  Washington  Spectator  of  Wed- 
nesday, said : 

"  The  locomotive,  with  the  mail,  came  thun- 
dering along  last  night  with  the  intelligence  up 
to  6  o'clock,  which  had  been  received  here  by 
the  lightning  express  two  hours  and  a  half  pre- 
viously." 

In  fhct,  by  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph, 
railroad  speed  is  rendered  comparatively  snail- 
like. Were  this  telegraph  extended  from  Port- 
land to  New- Orleans,  intelligence  could  be  trans- 
mitted the  whole  distance  in  a  space  of  time  as 


short  as  is  required  to  transmit  it  from  Washing- 
ton to  Baltimore  ;  or  at  least,  the  difference 
would  not  be  perceptible.  It  is  easy  (0  see  that 
such  a  telegraph  would  be  of  great  importance 
in  case  of  war.  It  a  hostile  fleet  should  make 
its  appearance  off  Portland,  the  fact  could  be 
made  known  at  New  Ofleans,  or  at  any  inter- 
mediate station,  in  three  minutes.  Moreover 
this  telegraph  can  be  worked  with  the  same  fa- 
cility and  efiect  by  night  as  by  day^ — in  stormy 
weather  as  id  sunshine — which  is  not  the  ca^ 
with  the  telegraphs  heretofore  in  use.  The  lat- 
ter also  are  worked  but  slowly,  and  at  every 
station  the  process  must  be  repeated.  Not  le 
with  Morse's  telegraph.  Supposing  the  commu- 
nication to  be  complete,  a  single  touch  of  the 
wire  would  send  the  intelligence  around  the 
globe.  At  least  this  is  probable,  for  Professor 
Morse's  experiments  show  that  although  the 
power  of  the  magnet  diminishes  for  the  Srst  ten 
miles,  there  is  no  perceptible  diminution  after- 
wards,  within  the  limits  to  which  the  experi- 
ment has  been  extended  [beyond  the  10th  mUe] 
viz.  33  miles.  From  the  JOth  to  the  33d  mile  in- 
clusive, the  weight  sustained  by  tl^e  magnet  wan 
a  constant  quantity.  And  the  presumption  is^ 
that  the  same  law  holds  good  for  any  greater 
distance.  The  scientific  facts  on  which  Profee- 
sor  Morse's  invenlion  rests,  are  thus  stated  by  a 
committee  of  congress. 

First.  That  a  current  df  electricity  will  pass 
to  any  distance  along  a  con  J ur tor  connecting  the 
two  poles  of  a  voltaic  baliery  or  generator  of 
electricity,  and  produce  visible  eliects  at  any  de- 
sired points  on  that  conductor. 

Second.  That  magnetism  is  produced  in  a  piece 
of  soft  iron  (around  which  the  conductor,  in  its 
progress,  i^  made  to  pass)  when  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  permitted  to  Aow,  and  that  the  magne- 
tism ceases  when  the  current  bf  electricity  in 
prevented  from  liowing.  This  current  of  clce- 
tricity  is  produced  and  destroyed  by  breaking 
and  closing  the  galvanic  circuit  at  the  pleasnre 
of  the  operator  of  the  telegraph,  who  in  this 
manner  directs  and  controls  the  operation  of  a 
simple  and  compact  piece  of  mechanism,  styled 
the  register,  which  at  the  will  of  the  operator 
at  the  point  of  communication,  is  made  to  re- 
cord, at  the  point  of  jeception,  legible  charac- 
ters, on  a  roll  of  paper  put  in  motion  at  the  same 
time  with  the  writing  instrument. 

These  characters,  consisting  of  dots  and  hori- 
zontal lines,  the  inventor  has  arranged  into  a 
coaventional  alphabet,  as  loUows  : 


A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

F 

GJ 

H 

lY 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Q 

R 
8Z 


ALPIIABKT. 


KUMEBAL8. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 
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a  clock,  the  slip  or  paper  being  wound  aboiil 
cylinder,  and  carried  under  Uie  Etyle  by  the  ope- 
ration t>i  the  machinery.    To   the  ilyte  'or  pen 
wkich  msiies  the  marlis,  ie  attached   a  piece  of 
iron,  resting  just  above   a  mass  of  soft   iron 
which  last  is  instantly  rendered  a  magnet  by  Ihi 
transioiEsion  of  the  electric  current.     This  cur 
of  protected  wires 
es  and  at  a  proper 
Suppose  the  ope- 
nd  that  he  wishes 
altimore. 

:soflheh.i.;.,.uu 

;  B  current  of  the 

he  brings   them  u> 

Baltimore  becomes 

!  drawn  towards  it; 

itlacbed,  is  pressed 

uponthe  paper  ;  and  this,  being  carried  forward 

by  the  machinery  which  is  at  the  same  inslanl 

by  another  magnet  set  in  motion,  receives  the 

impressioD.    As  soon  as  the  two  wire*  are  sepa. 

rated,  the  soft  iron   isaolcager  a  magnet— the 

iroD  above  is  no  longer  attracted,  and  the  pi 

no  longerresls  upon  the  paper.     By  bringing  the 

wire«  m  contact  and  iastantly  separating  their 

a  liol  is  made  ;  by  keepioE  them  in  contact  for 

little  time,  a  daik ,-  and   by  the   combination  of 

these  two,  all  the  words  in  the  languaee  and  all 

the  numeiijB,'  may  be  writlea  and  reafl. 

By  means  of  this  Idegrapli.  12  to  £0  chai 
ters  i.  e.  (in  effect,)  letters  of  tie  alpbnbet, 
be  transmuted  in  a  minute  ;  or  as  fast  as  a  p 
ter  conid  set  up  the  types.  So  if  the  commi 
cation  were  complctE  from  Washinglon  to  ?i 
(Cleans,  the  presiJenl's  mesaage,  if  not  un: 
Bonably  long,  might  be  read  entire  in  the  tatter 
city  in  24  hours  aAer  it  was  delivered,  and  por^ 
tions  of  it  in  a  much  less  lime. 


A  LITERARY  CURIOSITY. 

A  poetical  friend  of  ours   {ayt  the   Boston 
Transcript)  has  a  paper-lbhler,  with  the  follow- 
ing  line  from  Gray,  marked  on  it: 
"  The  ploughmio  homewari  plods  his  weary  way." 

On  looking  at  thequotation,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  might  be  eipressed  in  various  ways,  with- 
out destroying  the  rhyme  or  altering  the  sense. 
In  a  short  time,  be  produced  the  following  eleven 
different  readings.  We  doubt  wheiher  another 
line  can  be  found,  the  words  of  which  will  ad- 
mit of  so  many  transpositions,  and  still  retain 
the  original  meaning : 


ry  ploBg 


nciiard  plods  hiii 
jmewiird  pled*  bii 


HamewsTd  the  ptonchinaD  plodi  hi*  wearf  waj. 
Honaward  ibeweary  plnagtanMa  plods  his  war. 


Oh,  iliou  Alphs  Beii  mn, 
FuD  anil  freedom' •  earl  led  foe, 

Tbamb'd  betide  t«mc>ltB.  Trimmer, 
Wbile  mightT  jrobleni  held  me  foit. 
To  know  if  Z  sDi  firti  or  last  I 
And  all  Pandora  had  fat  me 
Wai  emptied  forth  in  A  B  C. 

Tcaz'iDi  ihinps  of  toil  aad  tronble, 
ruunl  of  many  a  rolUnn  bubble. 
How  I  atrivfd  wiih  pootinf  pain,  Dd 

To  |ct  thee  quariend  an  my  brain- 
But  when  the  liant  feat  was  done, 
How  nobly  wide  ibp  field  Td  won  : 
WU,  reaWD,  witdotn,  allmi^htbe 
Enjoyed  thtougb  ilmple  ABC. 
Sitrs  ItiBl  trad  id  topmast  helihl. 
Of  worldly  fame  and  human  ml^t, 


tt  bend  and  say 
e'd  I  heir  gloriooi 
SaM,  (tatetmad.  critlCiWher< 
Who's  not  obliged  lo  A  B  C. 
Ye  leollj  ought  lo  be  tj 


Yoatt.   . 

For  F.  K.  S,  and  L.  L.  D. 
Can  only  sprioe  from  ABC. 


The  certificate  heretofore  issued  to  Thomas  E> 
Burdick,  of  the  counlv  of  Falton,  was,  on  the 
3Dtb  of  April  last,  duly  annulled,  for  causes 
made  known  to  the  Department,  on  satisfactory 
eviiiencc. 

The  Superintendent  desires  it  to  be  expressly 
understood  that  the  number  of  State  certificates 
of  qualifications  granted  by  him.  in  pursuance 
of  law,  will  be  restricted  to  firt  in  each  county 
annually,  to  be  specially  recommended  for  this 
purpose  by  the  County  Superintendent,  in  his 
annual  report ;  specifying  parlicnlarly  the  snpe- 
rior  qualifications  at  the  candidates  recommend- 
ed, and  the  length  of  'ime  he  or  she  may  have 
been  engaged  in  teaching  a  common  school,  and 
that  no  certificate  will  be  granted,  except  under 
i pedal  [circumstances,  tn  any  teacher  who  has 
taught  for  a  less  period  than  tVec  years. 
S.  YOUNG,  S,ipl.  of  Com.  Schoeli. 


TERMS 

all  cases,  (per  annum,)---  M)  cl 

•>  each, n   ' 

opSei,  each, ti    '■ 


Payable  In  adranee,  h 

H.  B.—Poilnia Iters  will  forward  liHer 
charge.  The  Ittal  poslage  on  this  sheet  is  oi 
any  office  wllbin  this  State, 

I  All  snbscripilons  10  commence  with  the  vo 


le.) 


Isaac  C.  Sheldon  and  FasnEKicB  H.  Bacoit 
are  appointed  travelling  agents  for,  this  Jonraal. 
The  friends  of  the  Journal  are  respecifulty  re- 
quested to  ^avo^  their  efforts  to  extend  ita  circii> 
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YALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  THOMAS  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.  PHILA, 

And  for  sale  by  the  Booksellers  generally  thAaghout  the  United  States. 


*  * 


MITCHELL'S  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  STANDARD 
SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, 

In  a  series;  adapted  to  the  progressifely  def eloping 
capacities  of  youth. 

anxCHELL'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

f  Containing  130  Engravings,  and  U  colored  Maps,  de- 
signed as  a  nrst  book  of  Geographjr  for  children. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Accompanied  with  an  Atlas,  containing  18  Maps,  en> 
graved  from  original  drawings,  and  eiecutedin  a  clear 
and  distinct  manner. 

MITCHELL'S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

Consisting  of  a  part  of  the  High  School  Geography, 
and  accompanied  with  an  Atlas,  containing  19  Maps, 
expressly  oem|gned  for  this  work,  and  illustrated  hy  36 
Engravings,  representing  some  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  Scriptural  and  Ancient  History. 

MITCHELL'S  ATLAS  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS, 
{An  AeeompanimnU  to  the  School  Attat,) 

Possessing  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  map* 
drawing,  with  a  great  saving  of  time. 

MITCHELL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER, 

Designed  as  a  reading-book  for  classes  using  the 
School  Oeopraphy,  or  pupils  farther  advanced. 

MITCHELL'S  KEY 

To  THK  Studt  or  THE  Mafs ;  comprising  his  Atlas,  in 
a  series  of  lessons  for  beginners  in  Geopraphy. 

MITCHELL'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, 

With  an  Atlas,  will  contain  about  600  pases,  and  com- 
prise a  complete  system  of  Mathematical,  Pliysical,  Po- 
litical, Statistical  and  Descriptive  Modem  Geography; 
together  witha  Compendium  of  Ancient  Geography;  il- 
lustrated by  Engravings,  executed  by  the  first  artists  of 
the  country.  The  Atlas  to  accompany  the  nl)ove  will 
contain  not  less  than  thirty  Maps,  constructed  particu- 
larly for  the  work,  and  designed  to  correspond  with, 
and  illustrate  it,  in  the  most  precise  manner.  This 
work  is  progressing,  and  will  be  issued  at  the  earliest 
day  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  undertaking. 

Numerous  recommendations  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity, in  favor  of  the  alx)ve  series,  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  publishers;  but  as  thev  prefer  that  any  works 
published  by  them  should  stand  upon  their  merits  alone, 
they  deem  it  unnecessary  to  insert  them  here. 

JOHNSTON'S  TURNER'S  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Toatvaa's 
Elemeuu  of  Chemistry,  containing,  in  a  condensed 
iorm,  all  the  most  important  facts  and  principles  of  the 
Science,  desicned  as  a  Tf^xt  Book  in  Colleges  and  other 
Seminaries  oi  learning.  By  Johh  Jofi!«stox,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science  m  the  Weslefan  University. 

RECOyiMEJiDATJONS. 

From  J.  W.  Baileyj  Prof,  qf  ChemUtry  at  West  Point, 

Wat  Point f  N.  7.,  May  1843. 

Mf  Dear  Sir,— I  have  too  long  delayed  thanking  you 
for  the  copy  of  your  Manual  of  Chemistrv,  which  you 
kindly  sent  me.  I  have  looked  through  the  book  with  | 
considerable  attention*  and  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
have  succeeded  in  making  a  judicious  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  most  important  facts  and  theories  of 
Chemical  Science.  There  is  much  asnally  included  in 
text  books,  which  is  only  useful  to  refer  to,  but  which 
cannot  advantageously  form  a  part  of  ihe  usual  course 
of  instruction :  and  I  think  you  have  done  well  in  omit- 
I'mg  such  matter.  I  think  your  Manual  well  adapted  to 
the  course  of  chemical  Instmctlon  usually  given  in  this 
country,  and  without  hesitation  would  recommend  it 
for  the  use  of  students. 

Believe  me  sincerely  your  friend, 
[Signed,]  J.  W.  BAILEY. 

Prof.  J.  Joknstoiti  Wet.  Vniv'y. 


From  Prtif.  Boothj  of  the  High  Sekoolf  Pkil€, 

,  ^    ,  ^  .  Phila.j  Nov.  30,  1843. 

I  find,  upon  a  careflil  examination  of  Johnston's  Ma- 
nual of  Chemistry,  that  it  is  extremely  well  adapted  to 
the  object  for  which  it  is  designed.  As  a  text  booa,  I  re- 
^rd  it  as  superior  to  Turner's  Chemistry,  on  which  it 
IS  based,  being  more  condensed  and  practical,  and  yet 
sufficiently  expanded,  and  equally  presenting  the  late 
rapid  advancement  of  the  science. 

Respectfully  yours, 
[Signed,]  JAS.  C.  BOOTH. 

Muirs.  Thomas  Cowperthvfait  8t  Co.,  PhiVa, 

FROSTS  VyjTED  STATES, 

Ristorv  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Academies,  by  Jom:«  Fbost;  illustrated  with  forty 
Engravings. 

FROSTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  V.  STATES, 

For  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  condensed  from  the 
author's  larger  History  of  the  United  States. 

FR0ST*8  AMERICAN  SPEAKER, 

Embellished  with  engraved  Portraits  of  distinguish- 
ed American  Orators,  on  steel. 

Dr.  GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

(Pinno:k'»  improved  edition;) 
From  the  inva»ion  of  Julius  Cesar  to  the  year  1888; 
illustrated  with  thirty  Engravings. 

Dr.  GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE, 
(Ptnnocfc'c  improved  edition  ;) 

With  Qnestions  for  examination  at  the  end  of  each 
section ;  thirty  Engravings. 

Dr.  GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

(Pinno€k'$  improved  edition ;) 

With  Questions  for  examination  at  the  end  of  each 
section ;  thirty  Engravings. 

GOLDSMITH'S  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  Mrs.  Pilkirotoiv  ; 
revised  and  corrected  by  a  Teacher  of  Philaldelphia. 
with  Questions,  and  upwards  of  100  Engravings. 

TAe  CHILD'S  HISTORY  of  the  VNITED  STATES, 

By  Charlks  A.  Goodrich;  designed  as  a  first  book  of 
History  for  Schools;  illustrated  with  numerous  Engrav- 
ings and  anecdotes. 

.^r 1 

BRIDGE'S  ALGEBRA,  | 

A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra,  by  the  Rev* 
P.  Bridge,  B.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Matnematics,  &c. 

GVY'S  ASTRONOMY  and  KEITH  on  tht  GLOBES. 

Guy's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  and  an  abridgement  of 
Keith's  New  Treatise  on  the  nse  of  the  Globes,  1  vol. 

BROOKS'S  ROSS'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 

Comprising  all  the  rules  and  observations  necessary 
to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Classics ;  having 
the  si^n  of  quantity  affixed  to  certain  syllables;  with  an 
Alphabetical  Vocabulary;  bv  Jamss  Ross.  Revised, 
corrected  and  improved,  by  N.  C.  Baooas,  Principal  of 
the  High  School,  Baltimore.    A  new  edition,  1844. 

RVDDIMAN'S  RUDIMENTS  of  the  LATIN  TONGUE, 

A  new  and  improved  editiou,  with  Notes,  by  Wm. 
Mxsy,  A.  M. 

CLARK'S  CJESAR. 

The  Notes  and  Inrrepretations  translated  and  improv- 
ed by  Thomas  Clabp.  Carefully  corrected  by  compari- 
son with  a  standard  London  edition,  and  containing  va- 
rious emendations  in  the  Notes ;  by  Wm^Maaii,  A.M» 
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SONS. 

3.  AMERICAN  POPULAR  LEBS0N8. 

4.  SCHOOL  IRIEND.    - 
6,  PRIMARY  DICTIONARY, 

FTO,rt-lv,. 

6.  SEQUEL  TO  POPULAR  LESSONS. 

7.  TALES  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
«.  POETRY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
9.  GRECIAN  HI8TOKY. 

10.  EKGLI8H  HISTORY. 

11.  BIOGRAPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

12.  ELEMENTS  OF  MYTHOLOGY, 

13.  YOUTH'S  PLUTARCH. 
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For  Colleges^  Academiesy  Commoa  Schools  «nd  General  Readere* 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789  to  the  Restoration 

of  the  Bourbons  in   1815. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  ALISON,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Adrocate. 

ABRIDGED   FROM  THE  LAST   LONDON    EDITION,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  GENERAL    READERS 
COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES  AND  OTUER  SEMINARIES  OF  LEARNING. 

BY  E  DWARD  S.  GOUL  D 

Price  in  French  paper  $1.     Full  bound  11.25. 


nmination,  to  b«  executed  with  vmt  arkat  Aan-itT,  and 
I  hare  not  the  least  doabt  will  make  aa  excellent  book 
for  schools.''  • 


This  splendid  volume  embraces  the  most  complete, 
«ompreliensiTe  and  perspicuons  History  of  Europe,  dur- 
iai  the  stormy  period  from  1789  to  18IA,  whkh  has  ever 
been  given  lo  the  world.  It  is  a  perfect  abridgement  of 
Alison's  great  work,  correcting  the  numerous  errors 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  is  written  in  elegant  lan- 
guage and  clear  stvle ;  and  cannot  fail  to  be  far  more 
■acceptable  to  the  public  than  the  verbose  and  tedious  ori- 
ginal. It  has  already  received  the  warmest  commenda- 
tion of  the  public  press  and  gentlemen  of  learning. 

Thisabriagement  is  admirably  ndnpted  for  a  class  book 
in  our  Colleges,  Academies  and  Schools,  and  supplies 
a  desideratum  in  this  respect  We  therefore  invite  the 
attention  of  Public  Teachers  to  its  merits. 

Among  the  manv  distinguished  testimonials  to  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Gould's  abridgment  of  Alison's 
ToTuminous  work,  we  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
following  letter  from  the  Rev  J.  M.  Mathews,  D.  D., 
late  Chancellor  of  the  New-York  University. 

'Mhave  examined  Mr.  Gould's  Abridgement  of  Ali- 
son's History  of  Europe,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  Mr.  G.  has  performed  his  task  with  singular 
fidelity  and  abilitv.  In  abridgments  of  historical  works, 
the  important  incidents  are  often  so  detached  from  each 
other*  and  from  their  attending  circumstances,  as  to 
impair  the  connection  and  interest  of  the  narrative  \ 
ana  the  spirit  and  charaderof  the  original  are  sacri- 
ficed for  tne  sake  of  brevity.  Mr.  Gould  eaimot  bt  charg- 
ed with  thi$  fault.  He  has  infused  into  his  abridsment 
most  of  the  excellencies  which  distinguish  the  history 
as  written  bv  Alison  himself;  and  has  conferred  a  be- 
nifit  on  our  seminaries  of  learning,  by  bringing  within 
their  reach  the  substance  of  a  woric  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  histories  in  our 
Unfoage." 

Eairad  of  a  Mter  from  Proftttor  Chat,  inthoi^  D.D.j 
author  of  "  The  Clauical  Dictionary^*'  4-c.: 

"  Mr.  Gould's  work  appears  to  me,  on  a  careful  ex-  |  principles.'' 
Price  from  $1  to  $1.25,  according  to  style  of  binding. 

For  sale  by  6bo.  Jones,  Albany;  L.  Willard,  Troy  ;  J.  B.  Loak,  Utica;  Jokxs  k  Co.,  Ro- 
ekester ;  T.  L.  Hawks  and  Robert  Russell,  Buffalo,  and  by  Booksellers  and  Periodical  Agents 
Uironghont  the  United  States. 

Alio,  wholesale  and  retail  by  the  publisher. 

jy.3t  J.  WINCHESTER,  30  Ann-street,  N.  Y. 


Hon.  Rogor  Minott  SMtrmanf  wider  dale  of  Fmirfieldf 
0  Ct,,OU.t  3,  May: 

'<  r  have  taken  all  but  two  of  the  16  numbers  of  All- 
soil's  History,  and  have  read  half  of  it.  It  is  so  filled 
with  tedious  and  useless  details  as  greatly  to  impair  its 
value.  The  period  it  embraces  is  one  of  the  most  inte« 
resting  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  and  all  the  im- 
portant facts  are  given  with  fidel  ity.  But  the  vast  toni- 
pilation  of  facts,  which  are  neither  interesting  nor  in- 
structive, prevents  its  very  ceneral  peruaaL  I  was 
much  gratlBed  to  find  by  the  New  World  of  September 
33d,  that  <  Edward  S.  Gould,  Eso.'  bad  abridged  the 
work,  reducing  it  toone  octavo  volume.  I  will  suspend 
my  future  attention  to  the  copy  which  I  now  have  and 
await  the  arrival  of  the  abridgement. 

R.  M.  SHUMWAY." 

George  D.  PrerUicCf  Etq.ythe  poet  and  editor  of  the  Lou- 
itvilte  Journal t  soyi  : 

"  We  stronglv  commend  this  abridgement  of  Alison's 
History  by  Mr.  Gould,  as  an  excellent  and  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  general  reader.  No  man  can  derive  muck 
benefit  from  the  complete  work,  nnless  he  is  prepared 
to  read  it  critically,  for  it  will  lead  those,  who  are  not, 
into  many,  many  errors.  If  both  were  ofl^d  us  at  the 
same  price^  we  should  take  Gould's  Abridgment,  with- 
out hesitation,  in  preference  to  Harper's  editioa." 

Col.  W.  L.  Stone,  editor  of  the  Commerciai  Advertieer 
and  Superintendent  of  School*  in  the  city  qf  K,  F.,  toy : 

^*  Upon  Mr.  Gould's  book  we  place  a  high  estimate. 
Our  knowledge  of  Mr.  O's  character  forbids  us  toques- 
lion  its  fidelity;  and  having  read  much  of  his  volume, 
we  are  free  to  avouch  the  cleameasand  spirit  of  his  nar- 
rative, the  vigor  of  bis  style,  and  the  sooadnest  of  bis 


WILLARD'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  A.  S.  BARNES  &  Co. 


The  works  of  Mrs.  Willard,  late  of  the  Troy  Female 
Seminary,  are  receiving  the  stamp  of  approbation 
wherever  they  are  made  known.  School  Teachers, 
Trastees,  Town  and  County  Superintendents,  are  invi- 
ted to  examine  these  works,  with  reference  to  their 
adaptation  to  Common  and  Select  Schools  of  the  coun- 
Uy.  •Published  tnr  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
and  Pratt,  Woodford  k,  Co..  New-York. 

Willard's  History  of  the  United  Statesi  a  Rtpublic  of 
America,  Illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings.  Two 
Editions.  The  Academical  or  Library  Edition,  8  vols. 
Abridged  or  School  Edition,  is  mo.  The  large  work  is 
designs^  as  a  Text  Book  for  Academies  and  Femala  St- 


roinaries,  and  will^be  found  to  be  a  valuable  LibiMif 
book,  for  evefy  District  School.  The  small  work,  be- 
ing an  abridgement  of  the  same  is  designed  as  a  Text 
Book  for  Common  Schools. 

The  same  publishers  have  in  press,  and  will  pabliA 
on  the  ISth  of  June,  a  new  and  splendid  Edition  of  Wil* 
lard's  Universal  History,  illustrated  with  nnmerons 
maps  and  engravings,  designed  aa  a  Text  Book  for 
Aeadcmies  and  Schools.  Teachers  forming  new  ajka* 
ses  in  Universale  History  are  invited  to  examine  taia 
work  before  deciding  upon  the  Text  Book  they  wiU 
adopt. 
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STATB  OP  NKW.TOEK— SBCRBTiarS  OFFICE. 
SBPAttmHT  OF  OCMAIOV  flOSOOUL 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 
i^  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  Town  Stiper- 
intendents  to  whom  the  Journal  is  sent  gmtui- 
lotisly,  that  it  is  to  be  received  by  them  iti  their 
'OMiliai  eapacUy ;  and  that  they  will  be  expect- 
ed and  required  by  the  Department,  to  preserre 
tke  ttumbers^  and  deliver  them,  at  the  expiration 
of  their  offiaal  term,  to  their  successors.  Those 
Superintendents  who  are  desirous  of  retaining 
the  work,  will  be  expected  to  forward  the  stib- 
seription  price — in  which  case  they  will  receive 
duplicate  numbers — one  for  their  own  private 
me,  and  one  in  their  official  capacity. 

APPLICATION  OF  PUBLIC  MpNEY. 

Where  the  trustees  of  a  school  district,  in 
.accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1843, 
certify  that  a  specific  amount  of  public  money  is 
due  to  a  legally  qualified  teacher  employed  by 
them,  and  give  an  order  on  the  Town  Supeiin- 
tendent  for  such  amount,  they  are  bound  to  ap* 
plj  the  whole  in  diminution  of  the  rate  bill  for 
t^e  term  or  terms  taught  by  the  teacher  receiv* 
iBg  such  certificate  and  order ;  and  the  balance 
•cmly  of  the  teacher's  wages  ean  be,  under  any 
pretence,  collected  by  rate  bill.  In  some  dis- 
^icts,  a  portion  of  the  amount  to  drawn  and 
applied,  has  been  regarded  as  an  advance  to  the 
«teaeher,  to  be  afterwards  made  good  by  coUec- 
lions  on  rate  bill,  and  applied  as  public  money. 
to  a  subsequent  term.  This  is  wholly  illegal 
and  improper.  If,  by  vote  of  the  district,  or  ar- 
zangement  of  the  trustees,  the  public  money  ap- 
plicable to  teachers'  wages,  is  apportioned  be* 
tween  the  summer  and  winter  terms,  the  teacher 
of  each  can  receive  only  the  amount  apportioned 
to  the  term  ^  and  \£  the  whole  is  paid  to  the 
teacher  of  either.  »oportioa.of  it  Ma  be  xe-c«l- 
l6cted  on  rate  bill 


TO  INHABITANTS  AND  OFFICERS  O*' 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.  ' 


The  Superintendent  Is  compelled  to  r^ftetet 
a  notice  frequently  given  heretofore^  that  mac 
embarrassment  is  constantly  resultmg,  both  i 
the  Department  and  to  izidividuals,  from  inqui- 
ries made  and  opinions  and  decisions  requestiscL 
on  hypothetical,  ex  parte  i^nd  unauthenticatea 
statements  of  facts.  In  ordinary  cases,  tiie 
opinion  of  the  County  Superintendent  on  ques- 
tions of  law  or  of  lact  arising  in  the  various 
districts,  may  and  sbould  be  had ;  and  this  t^o, 
upon  ^  full  and  complete  statement  of  facts ; 
and  tn  all  catee  hereafter  occurring ,  no  optnton 
vfill  be  given  by  the  State  Superintendent ,  either 
on  hifpotk€ti£al  or  ex  parte  statementt,  or  on  $t4Ue- 
fnente  of  any  bind  not  duly  authenticatod,  or 
ojficieUly  certified  by  eome  officer  qf  the  dietHpt, 
or  Town  or  County  Superintendent ,  to  be  a  fiUl 
and  true  expoeition  ^  all  the  facte  neceesary  to 
a  perfect  underetanding  of  the  question  or  c«sa 
tubmitted.  All  appealtj  except  from  the  nets  or 
decisions  of  County  Superintendents,  must,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  made  to  and  paaecd  upoA 
b^  the  County  Superintendent,  in  the  mode  pro* 
vided  by  law. 

TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Boxes  have  been  forwarded  to  the  respective 
County  Cleriis,  containing  among  other  things, 
a  copy  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  an4 
County  Superintendents,  for  each  Cqunty  and 
Town  Superintendent ;  blank  reports  for  County 
and  Town  Superinteiyients,  and  blank  reports 
for  Trustees  of  Districts.  The  edition  of  the 
latter  having  become  exhausted,  but  few  of  the 
counties  have  been  supplied :  the  residue  will  be 
forwarded  during  the  month  of  September  in  the 
same  way.  Tike  County  Superintendents  will 
see  to  the  necesunry  distribution,  immtdiaiely $ 
of  the  documents  intended  for  the  Town  Super- 
intendents, as  their  annual  reports  are  required 
to  be  made  by  the  first  of  August. 

EUich  County  Superintendent  is  furnished  with 
two  blanks  for  the  statistical  information  requir-* 
ed  by  the  Department — one  of  which  will  be 
filled  up  for  the  eummer  and  the  other  for  tho 
winter  terms  of  the  schools  visited  by  them. 
Where  there  are  two  superintendents,  the  re. 
ports  will  be  made  separately,  and  the  ajggre- 
gates  consolidated  under  each  head,  and  signed 
by  the  superintenoents  jointly.  £ach  column 
will  be  carefully  and  accurately  footed,  and  the 
wholeduly  certified  to  be  correct.  It  is  desira^ 
ble  that  every  item  of  information  reqjoired  by 
he  different  headings  sbould  befall,  precise  and 
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Mbiite.  The  foottags  of  the  Town  Soperia- 
tcadents  shall  be  reviewed  ia  all  cases,  aad  cor- 
rected where  erroaeoas ;  aad  if  aay  material 
errors  are  discovered  ia  aay  of  the  reports,  they 
shoald  be  sent  back  for  correction  or  explanatioa. 

TO  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  the  preparatioa  of  the  annaal  report  for 
the  present  year,'  the  Department  will  expect  the 
most  scrapulous  attention  to  fulness  and  accu- 
racy. Wherever  the  reporfs  of  trustees  are  in- 
accurate or  require  amendment,  explanation  or 
correctioa,  they  wUl  be  immediately  referred 
hack  for  this  purpose,  in  order  that  the  statis- 
tics of  the  various  districts  should  be  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

The  several  Town  Superintendents  are  here- 
try  required  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber next,  to  make  out  and  transmit  to  the  County 
Superintendent,  a  table  containing  the  titles  of 
ihe  several  books  in  the  various  libraries  of  the 
several  districts,  the  school- house  of  which  is  ia 
their  town,  and  the  number  of  each  work  or  se- 
ries in  the  several  libraries  of  such  town.    The 

following  will  serve  as  a  form : 

No.  of  DittrictB  \n 

vhich  reported. 

Harpers's  School  Library,  1st  series, . .   10 

««  •*  2d      *'     ..  .8 

'*  "  3d      "     ..     6 

"  "  4th     *'     ..     3 

Appleton  Library, 5 

Francis  Library, 5 

Massachusetts  School  Library, 4 

Roma's  Aacient  History,  6 

Combe's  Coastitution  of  Man, 15 

and  so  on,  with  the  var-  us  works  included  in 
'Uie  catalogue. 

The  several  County  Su^>erintendents  will  con- 
dense these  reports,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
sent the  aggregate  number  of  each  series  or 
work  in  the  respective  towns  of  the  county  or 
section  of  county  under  their  supervision,  and 
forward  the  same  to  this  Department  with  their 
annual  report,  on  or  btfore  the  first  day  of  Oc- 
tober next. 

In  reporting  the  number  of  volumee  in  the  Dis- 
trict Libraries,  the  Town  Superintendents  will 
he  earefhl  to  indudethe  districts  only,  theMchool- 
houset  of  which  are  tituated  in  their  towns j  in 
oi^er  to  prevent  more  than  one  enumeration  of 
the  same  library,  in  joint  districts. 

State  CERTiricATES  of  QT7AtincATioN  as 
Teachers  of  Common  Schools,  have  been  grant- 
ed to  the  following  persons,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  our  April  aumber  : 

Dr.  John  Petts,  Nichols,  Tioga  eo. ;  Charles 
R.  Cobam,  Owego,  Tioga  co.  j  Israel  Wilkin- 
son, New- Berlin,  Chenango  co. ;  Diodama  An- 
dmss,  Preston^  Chenango  co. ;  Harvey  J.  Wood, 
Geneseo,  Livingston  co.  j  Warner  V.  Cook, 
Caldwell,  Warren  co. ;  Fabius  Miles,  Water- 
town,  Jefferson  co.  ;  Mary  Ana  £.  Hammond, 
Westport,  Essex  oo. ;  Mary  J.  Wylie,  WiUsbo- 
rongh,  Essex  co. ;  B.  K.  Seaman,  Schroon, 
Essex  CO. ;  Amos  Doxsee,  Islip.  Suffolk  co. ; 
Thomas  W.  Field,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  co. ; 
Sarah  B.  Hill,  Ogden,  Monroe  co. ;  Samuel  F. 
Wright,  Wheatland,  Monroe  co. ;  D.  D.  F. 
Brown.  Wheatland,  Monroe  co. ;  William  Wil- 
iaid^  Catskill^  Greene  co. ;  Elisabeth  Ann  Paine^ 


Albion,  Orleans  eo. ;  Charles  A.  Tanner,  Kew> 
Haven,  Oswego  co. ;  Adeline  N.  Chapm,  Os- 
wego. Oswego  eo. ;  Aaron  8.  Oreenhfll,  Paris, 
Oneida  eo.;  William  C.  Cogswell,  Thompson, 
Sullivan  co.;  and  Abi^  M.  Calkins,  Cocheeton, 
Sullivan^. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  QUALIFICATION 

WHxax  a  candidate  has  been  examined  h%  a 
County  Supennteadent,  and  a  certificate  rrfuf 
ed,  no  certificate  granted  by  a  Town  Superin- 
tendent of  the  same  county  or  section  of  eonatj^ 
within  three  months  thereaAer,  will  be  recogniz- 
ed as  valid  ;  and  whenever  a  caadidate  presents 
himself  for  examination  to  a  Town  Superintend- 
ent, the  latter  will  inform  such  candidate  of  this 
regulation  of  the  Department,  and  ascertain  from 
him  or  her  whether  anv  such  prior  examination 
and  rejection  has  beea  had. 

Where  a  candidate  has,  within  three  months, 
been  examined  and  rejected  by  a  Town  Superin- 
tendent q/'^A^  town  in  which  he  proposes  to  teaek, 
the  County  Superintendent  wiU  apply  the  same 
rule,  in  reference  to  a  re- examination,  as  above 
specified ;  and  such  re-examination  will  only  be 
had  ia  connection  with  the  Town  Superintendent; 
and  no  certificate  be  granted  but  with  his  assent. 

Where  a  district  is  situated  partly  ia  two 
or  more  towns,  the  Superintendent  of  the  town 
in  which  the  school-house  stands^  only,  is  requir- 
ed to  visit  and  inspect  the  school  \  and  where 
the  school-house  of  such  district  is  situated  on 
the  boundary  liae  betweea  two  tovvns,  the  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  will  designate  the  Superin- 
dent  who  shall  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  and 
examiae  and  license  the  teacher. 

Vacancies  in  nny  of  the  oj^eet  of  joint  dis- 
tricts not  supplied  within  one  month  by  the  dis- 
tricts, must  however  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Superiateadents 
of  the  several  towas  from  parts  of  which  such 
joiat  district  is  composed. 

S.  YOUNG, 

Supt.  Com,  Schooh,. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Ws  give  place  to  the  followtng  oonrespondenee 
in  reference  to  the  recent  movement  in  a  portion 
of  Orange  county,  adverse  to  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  .- 

Jtutger^s  Placet  Jwte  I2I&,  1844. 
Mt  DxAa  SiR—Yours  of  the  6th  inst.,  on* 
the  subject  of  the  common  school  reform  move- 
ment in  this  county,  came  duly  to  hand,  for 
which  you  have  my  acknowledgments.  If 
▼on  have  over  rated  me  in  some  particulars  you 
have  not  misjudged  as  to  my  willingness  to  an- 
swer your  va^ous  enquiries  frankly,  cheerfklly, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  I  will  premise 
by  sUting,  that  I  am  not  avrare  of  aay  hostili- 
ty to  the  SUte  or  Deputy  Stote  Snpenateodent 
of  schools ;  and  if  any  of  the  *'  resolutions" 
adopted  at  any  of  the  public  meetings  will  ad- 
mit or  warrant  such  constmctioo,  I  think  they 
intend  to  aim  at  the  system  rather  than  those  who 
are  entrusted  vnth  its  administration.  As  yon 
have  referred  to  the  connection  of  my  name  with 
some  of  the  public  proceedings,  I  will  observe 
that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  first  BOvemenCi 
aad  mtetings  on  the  snl^itfti   although  Hwf 
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originated  in  a  net{{bboiiiig  town,  and  I  attend- 
'Cd  the  county  meeting  in  AprU,  purely  as  the 
Ijriend  of  education,  to  be  a  hearer  and  observer 
and  not  an  actor,  and  was  very  unexpectedly 
•designated  as  the  presiding  officer,  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  in  which  capacity  you  must 
have  se^  my  name.  T  he  discussion  at  this  meet- 
ing was  very  able  and  spirited,  but  as  I  conceive 
^uite  foreign  to  the  subject  of  common  school 
reform,  for  which  purpose  the  meeting  I  under- 
stood to  have  been  convoked.  The  reformers 
were  branded  with  infidelity,  and  their  move- 
meats  characterised  as  incenoiary  and  dishonest, 
although  able  divines  of  different  denominations 
were  arrayed  on  both  sides.  The  subject  of 
eommon  schools  as  I  have  already  intimated  was 
aoon  apparently  lost,  swallowed  up  in  theology 
-  and  the  admissibility  of  the  Bible  as  a  common 
-aehool  book,  against  which  there  appears  to  be 
Bome  wdl  founded  objections.  The  discussion 
was  only  brought  to  a  close  by  the  approach  of 
night,  and  another  county  meeting  has  been  no- 
tieed  for  the  22d  inst..  which  from  present  ap- 
pearance will  be  very  large.  The  opposition  to 
-the  school  system  I  believe  is  of  long  standing, 
ia  rapidly  growing,  and  was  fanned  into  a  blaze 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
by  the  discussion  at  the  education  associations, 
got  np  by  the  late  active  county  superintendent. 
The  objections  to  the  eommon  school  system  as 
•I  understand  them,  are,  that  it  is  unequal,  un- 
jast,  unnecessarily  expensive,  unreasonably  com- 
plicated, arbitrary  and  withal  tending  to  secta- 
Yianism. 

It  is  unequal  and  unjust,  because  it  gives  to 
ooUeges  ^tnd  academies  in  proportion  to  their 
pupils,  dollars,  where  it  gives  to  common  schools, 
for  whose  benefit  the  scnool  fund  was  created, 
•only  cents. 

It  is  unnecessarily  expensive  in  many  particu- 
lars. It  is  honestly  believed  that  by  far  too  many 
oflicers  are  engaged  in  administering  the  system. 
It  is  a  fact,  I  oelieve,  that  schooling  costs  just 
as  much  now  as  it  did  before  any  fund  was  set 
fipart  for  educational  purposes.  The  office  of 
county  superintendent  is  considered  by  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  people,  IT  not  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths as  worse  than  useless,  imposing  a  tax  of 
firom  $500  to  $1,000  on  the  county,  without  any 
adequate  or  corresponding  advantage.  It  is 
said,  and  I  think  with  truth,  that  a  county  su- 
j;>ervisor  is  as  necessary  to  manage  the  respec- 
tive town  supervisors,  as  a  county  superinten- 
dent is  to  rule,  manage  and  govern  the  efficient 
town  superintendents.  It  is  alleged  by  many 
that  inasmuch  as  colleges  and  academies  are  for 
the  most  part  accessible  to  the  rich,  those  who 
are  able  of  their  own  means  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, the  munificience  of  the  state — the  public 
money— should  be  applied  entirely  to  common 
schools;  the  public  effort  should  be  to  elevate 
common  schools,  and  assist  the  indigent  to  an 
education.  The  district  library  is  considered  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard  an  expression,  as  of  trivial  impor- 
tance, a  dead  weight  in  a  district.  It  is  a  con- 
stant expression,  ithat  '*  not  half  a  dozen  books 
have  been  taken  from  the  library  during  tHe 
year.''  It  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion,  that 
the  amount  expended  for  the  purchase  of  dis- 
trict libraries  could  be  much  better  applied  by 
the  trastees.    The  eommon 'school  law  is  re- 


garded as  arbitrary  in  eomptiing  trustees,  or  dis- 
trict clerks,  as  the  case  is,  to  pay  the  postage 
and  take  a  journal,  (the  District  School  Jour- 
nal,) from  the  post-office,  contrary  to  their  own 
will  and  better  judgment  It  is  paid  for,  or  rather 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  school  fnnd« 
which  very  many  think  is  wrong;  and  when  they 
are  hostile  to  the  paper  they  are  unwilling  to 
take  it  from  the  post-office,  and  will  not  read  it, 
from  exasperated  feelings,  if  nothing  else.  The 
act  of  the  last  legislature  establishing  a  Nor- 
mal School  at  Albany,  at  the  publie  ex- 
pense is  very  unpopular  with  the  masses,  be- 
lieving as  many  do,  that  teachers,  after  being  ' 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  will  not  follow 
the  business  of  teaching  without  ample  wages^ 
which  they  the  employers  have  not  Uie  means 
to  pay,  especially  when  they  receive  only  a  ft w 
cents  of  the  public  money.  These  are  some  of 
the  more  prominent  objections  urged  against  the 
system,  and  which  a  powerful  effort  will  ke 
made  to  have  corrected.  In  condnsion,  for  my 
limits  for  writing  admonish  me  I  must  draw 
to  a  close,  I  consider  the  movement  on  the  sub- 
ject in  this  seetion,  the  result  of  an  honest  eoft- 
viction  that  the  system  is  radically  defective, 
and  that  the  public  moneys  have  been,  acoordiag 
to  Mr.  Hnlburd's  report,  nnwananlably  appro- 
priated.. 

As  to  my  individual  views  on  the  eommon 
sehool  system,  and  the  subject  of  education  ge- 
nerally, I  have  presented  them  in  detail  to  a 
committee  in  another  town,  in  reply  to  an  invi- 
tation to  address  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the 
school  system,  and  which  I  understand  is  to  be 
published,  which,  if  done,  I  will  fdvward  you  a 
copy.         I  am  dear  siioiFery  respt.  yours,      • 

M.  H.  CASH. 

S.  S.  Randall,  Esqa 

DxPAaTMXNT  or  Common  Schools,  >    . 
Albany,  June  18,  1844.     { 
Hon.  Merritt  H.  Cash  : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  12th  inst.,  containing, 
in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  an  exposition  of  the 
principal  grounds  of  objection  on  the  part  of  n 
large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  your  county,  to  the  existing  common  school 
system  of  this  state.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that 
those  objections  are  co;ifined  to  the  system,  ana 
do  not  extend  to  its  general  administration,  and 
that  the  proper  distinction  is  kept  in  view  be- 
tween the  errors,  the  misapprehensions,  and  the 
imperfections  of  the  various  officers  charged 
with  the  local  or  general  supervision  of  that  sys- 
tem, and  ^e  system  itself  The  former  are,  al- 
most of  necessity,  inciJcntal  to  every  institution 
of  human  origin  ;  and  all  experience  has  shown 
that  however  judicious  and  well  devised  may  be 
the  theoretical  details  of  any  system  of  govern- 
ment or  of  social  or  civil  polity  of  any  grade,  its 
practical  administration  will  partake  of  the  er- 
rors, the  frailties  and  the  imperfections  of  those 
to  whose  hands  it  is  confided.  The  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  Orange  county  will,  T  am  sure, 
concede  to  the  venerable  and  distinguished  indi- 
vidual now  in. charge  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic lastruction,  not  only  the  ability  but  the  dis- 
position faithfully  to  discharge  the  high  duties 
incumbent  upon  him  in  this  most  important  field  % 
of  labor :  tlie  wisdom  to  perceive  and  the  hon* 
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«atY  to  exfote  viy  Borkras  mfinagem^nt  of  the 
dgVts  aihI  interests  of  4ke  ^reat  body  of  tbe 
pfcqple,  resultiiig  from  tiie  legitimate  operations 
of  Uie  system  confided  to  his  care,  and  the  credit 
of  having  originated  and  carried  out  nnmerons 
And  important  reforms  in  the  details  of  that  sys- 
tem hy  which  hundreds  of  nsdess  officers  ha?e 
J>een  dispensed  with,  and  a  vast  amount  of  bur- 
4ensome  and  unprofitable  expense  annually  saved 
to  the  people  of  the  several  counties  and  towns. 
Those  who  consider  him  capable  of  conniving, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  "  tyranny  and  despo- 
tism'' m  any  ot  its  forms,  either  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  common  school  system,  or  other- 
wine,  wholly  misapprehend  his  character,  and 
evinee  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  long  and  eminently  useful  public  career.  Un- 
der his  auspices,  and  during  his  administration 
of  the  department,  the  nninber  of  officers  con- 
nfoM  with  the  local  administration  of  the  com- 
flion  schools  has  been  reduced  from  upwards  of 
Afi9(^  to  842 ;  the  aggregate  annual  expense  of 
|he  system  has  been  diminished  by  about 
$90,000;  the  public  money  has  been  secured 
•against  extensive  losses  growing  out  of  the  neg. 
leet,  the  irresponsibility,  and  in  many  instances 
tkni  fraud  of  those  to  whose  custody  it  has  here- 
Ififore  been  oonsignod ;  and  the  most  energetic 
and  efficient  measures  have  been  adopted  to  sc- 
coie  a  faithful,  and  judicious  administration  of 
the  entire  system,  through  the  agency  of  the  va- 
lions  county  and  town  superintendents,  and  trus- 
tees and  other  officers  of  the  several  dotricts. 
8p  Uxt  therefore,  as  he  is  ooocemed,  economy 
in  expenditure,  strict  responsibility,  and  an  essen- 
tial simi^lification  of  the  system  nave  certainly 
been  attained. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  bv  the  opponeats  of 
the  system  m  your  coun^,  ^^  that  it  is  unequal, 
unjust,  unnecessarily  expensive,  unreasonably 
cofiplicated,  arbitrary,  and  withal  tending  to 
•ectarianism.''  Will  you  permit  me  so  far  to 
trespass  upon  your  patience  and  kind  indulgence 
as  to  examine,  somewhat  in  detailj  these  various 
objections,  with  the  view  of  attempting  to  show 
what  I  deem  their  fallacy  ?  And  although  I  may 
not  succeed  in  inducing  those  of  your  fellow-citi- 
zens who  have  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  the  system,  to  abandon  their  position,  I  may 
possibly  contribute  to  place  the  subject  in  a  dii- 
Iferent  point  of  view  from  that  in  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  survey  it. 

1.  The  system  is  charged  with  inequality  and 
injustice,  **  because  it  gives  to  colleges  and  acad- 
emies in  proportion  to  their  pupils,  dollarSj 
while  it  gives  to  common  schools,  for  whose 
benefit  the  school  fund  was  created,  only  cents J^ 

This  objection  is  presumed  to  be  based  upon 
a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
common  school  fund  and  the  literature  fund  arc 
separate  and  distinct  funds.  The  former  is,  by  a 
specific  provision  of  the  Constitution,  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools, 
and  can,  under  no  pretence,  be  diverted  from 
that  object ;  while  the  latter  is  derived  from  a 
diflfercnl  source,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hcgents  of  the  University  and  of  the  legislature, 
and  forms  no  part  of  the  common  school  system. 
That  system,  therefore,  is  clearly  hot  chargeable 
with  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  compara- 
tive appropriations  to  the  different  institutions 
of  learning.    Whether  the  amount  cf  the  fund 


aaaually  appn^poiated  to  the  coUtges  and  aaiit 
nues,  is  or  is  not  unnecessarily  huge,  ts  uadoidHt- 
edly  a  question  worthy  of  the  most  eareial  cm- 
sideration,  on  the  part  an  well  of  the  Ifffija 
ture  as  the  people :  whether,  should  it  ultuaMMgr 
be  found  expedient  to  diminish  that  amount,  m, 
corresponding  increase  of  the  fund  noiyv  sppto- 
priated  to  the  support  of  the  common  tekoob 
would  be  desirable,  admits,  to  say  the  lea«t.  of 
very  serious  doubt.  8o  long  ago  as  1634,  wnen 
the  amount  annually  distributea  among  the  aeva- 
ral  school  districts,  was  couidembl]r  less  than 
one-half  of  the  present  sum^  Gen.  Dix,  then 
Superintendent,  observed  in  his  annual  rqport  to 
the  legislature,  that "  experience  in  other  ttatet 
has  proved  what  has  been  abundantly  ooB&BMd 
by  our  own,  that  too  large  a  sum  of  public  bm- 
ney  distributed  among  the  common  s^iools  has 
no  salutary  efiect.  Beyond  a  certain  imint,  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhalatanta.  de- 
cline in  amountj  with  almost  uniform  r^^artty. 
as  the  contributions  from  a  public  fund  increase." 
'^  Should  the  general  fund  at  any  future  day,"  he 
continues,  **  be  recruited  so  as  to  adnait  of  ait 
augmentation  of  the  capital  or  revenue  of  the 
common  school  fund,  or  both,  the  policy  of  in* 
creasing  the  sum  annually  distributed  to  the 
common  schools  beyond  an  amount  which  shall, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  number  of 
children  annually  taught  in  them,  exceed  ike 
mreserU  rate  ^f  ap]?orttottsi€nt,  wouH  hev^the 
h\^Keit  degree  quesiumable,''  The  number  of 
children  then  taught  in  the  several  district  schooto 
of  the  state  was  512,475,  and  the  annual  appofw 
tionment  from  the  common  school  ftmd  was 
$100,000.  The  former  has  increased  to  657,7S!^ 
while  the  latter,  instead  of  a  proportional  amoant| 
which  would  be  i^l28,354,  has  been  augmented 
to  $220,000,  applicable  solely  to  the  payment  of 
teachers.  In  his  annual  report  for  the  year 
1836,  the  same  judicious  and  discriminating  offi* 
cer  makes  use  of  the  following  language  :  *Mt 
is,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  impossible  to 
fix  the  exact  limit  below  which  a  reduction  of 
the  sum  distributed  (inclading  the  amoun| 
raised  by  taxation  in  the  several  towns,>  would 
cease  to  operate  as  an  inducement  to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  assume  the  residue  of  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  the  schools,  or  beyond  which  its  in- 
erease  would  render  their  burdens  so  light  as  to 
create  inattention  to  the  concerns  of  the  dis- 
tricts. It  may,  however,  be  safely  assumed  that 
at  any  point  between  forty  and  fifty  cents  per 
scholar y  it  is  not  proSable  that  either  of  these 
evils  would  be  felt ;  and  that  its  augmentation 
above  the  maximum ^  on  the  one  hand,  or  its  r«- 
duction  on  the  other  below  the  minimum  aho9€' 
named,  ought  to  be  avoided,  if  practicable***  The 
amount  now  apportioned  to  each  scholar  (inclu- 
ding the  sum  raised  by  taxation,  as  above)  is 
eighty -four  cents ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  aug- 
mentation beyond  the  maximum,  indicated  by 
Gen.  Dix,  has  been  unattended  either  by  any 
corresponding;  improvement  in  the  schools  them- 
selves, or  any  proportional  increase  of  the  inte* 
rest  felt  in  their  prosperity  and  advancement. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  legislature  only  is 
competent  to  adjust  the  ratio*of  apportionment 
between  the  common  school  and  the  litarature 
funds:  and  neither  the  common  school  system,  nor 
its  administrators,  can  be  held  rf  sponsiole  for  any 
supposed  inequality  or  injustice  in  this  rtspoel. 
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JL  Tli€  syitcm  ii  alleg;ed  ta  bt  **  unnecessari 
hf  expensiTe."  **  Bj&  too  many  olBcers  are 
believed  to  be  engaged  in  its  adminiatration/' 
*'  The  oifice  of  coonty  saperintendent  is  consid- 
ered by  nineteen-twentieths,  if  not  ninety-nine 
handredtbs  of  the  people,  as  worse  than  useless 
— Inposin^  a  tax  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  on  the 
coanty,  without  any  adequate  or  corresponding 
advanuge." 

With  regard  to  the  expensiveness  of  the  sys- 
,tem  of  common  schools,  it  may  be  well  to  ob* 
serre  in  passing,  that  an  increase  of  the  amount 
to  be  distributed  by  the  state,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability require  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
amount  to  be  raised  b)r  taxation  upon  the  several 
towns:  and  if.  as  the  objection  now  taken  assumes, 
the  system  is  already  "  unnecessarily  expensive," 
tt  is  not  pcTceived  how  the  positions  assumed 
under  the  £rst  head,  can  be  reconciled  with 
thote  now  to  be  considered — unless  indeed  the 
abolition  of  a  shigle  office — that  of  county  su- 
perintendeat — should  be  regarded  as  restoring 
the  pecuniary  balance  to  its  equilibrium .  Neither 
the  trustees  nor  any  of  the  subordinate  officers 
of  school  districts^  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  collector,  receive  any  compensation  ior  their 
laborious  and  responsible  services.  No  one  wiU 
pretend  that  teachers  are  overpaid.  A  single 
town  officer,  charged  with  the  performance  of 
.the  duties  heretofore  divided  among  six,  and  re- 
qioired  iik  addition,  to  give  ample  security  for  the 
safe  keeping  and  legal  disbursement  of  the  pub^  i 
jUe  money  confided  lo  his  charge,  certainly  holds  \ 
no  sinecure,  at  $1.25  for  each  day's  actual  ser-  { 
vice.  The  '*  unnecessary  expense'^  of  the  sys- 
tem must  therefore  be  attributable  exclusively  to 
tbe  salary  of  the  county  superintendent,  which 
is  £xed  by  law  at  $2  per  day,  for  each  day  ne- 
cessarily spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  not 
exceeding  m  the  aggregate  $500  per  annum,  one- 
iialf  of  which  only  is  payable  by  the  county, 
and  the  residue,  not  as  seems  to  be  assumed  by 
iht  objectors,  from  funds  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  augment  the  annual  apportionment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  schools^but  *^  out  of  the 
annual  turplus  arising  from  the  income  of  the 
moneys  deposited  by  the  United  States,''  aAer 
defraying  all  the  charges  on  the  fund,  of  every 
name  and  nature.  The  objection  then  hinge's 
entirely  on  the  utility  and  necessity  of  the  office 
of  county  superintendent.  Is  that  office,  as  al- 
leged by  the  objectors,  *^  useless,  or  worse  than 
useless?"  Does  its  continue  nee  as  a  portion  of 
•  our  common  school  system,  impose  a  tax  upon 
the  people  "  without  any  adequate  or  corres- 
ponding advantage?"  And  are  either  "  nine- 
teen-twentieths"  or  ''ninety- nine  hundredths  of 
the  people  "  of  this  opinion  ? 

As  early  as  the  year  1826,  the  plan  of  a  more 
efficient  and  thorough  supervision  of  the  com- 
mon schools^  through  the  agency  of  county  offi- 
cers, .was  recommended  to  the  legislature,  by 
the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  then  chairman  of  the 
literature  committee  of  the  senate.  Ten  years 
subsequendy,  the  proposition  was  renewed  by 
the  Hon.  Jabez  D.  Hammond  of  Otsego,  in  a 
series  of  well  written  papers,  which  were  ex- 
tensively published  and  circulated  throughout 
the  state.  The  visitors  of  common  schools  ap. 
pointed  by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  1838  and  1839,  while 
he  held  the  office  of  Superintendent,  very  gene- 
rally adopted  and  strongly  urged  the  proposition, 
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and  it  was  finally  incorporated  as  a  portion  of 
the  system  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  of  184 1 .  During  the 
session  of  1842,  numerous  petitions  and  remon- 
strances for  and  against  the  abolition  of  the  of- 
fice were  presented  to  the  legislature  ;  but  the 
assembly  committee  on  colleges,  academies  and 
common  schools,  of  which  Mr.  Hulbard  was 
chairman,  in  an  able  and  masterly  report,  came 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  after  a  full  and 
deliberate  investigation,  that  the  system  in  this 
respect  should  remain  unchanged — '*  believing 
it  to  be  not  only  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient, but  the  most  important  provision  in  our 
complex  and  extensive  organization  of  public 
instruction,  and  anticipating  from  its  continuance 
the  rapid  and  thorough  reformation  of  the 
schools."  In  this  conclusion  the  committee  were 
sustained  by  a  nearly  upanimous  vote  of  the 
house.  A  similar  result  attended  a  similar 
movement  at  the  last  session  ;  and  so  far  as  the 
popularity  of  the  system,  its  importance  and 
utility  as  a  means  of  advancement  of  popular 
education,  may  legitimately  be  inferred  from 
repeated  and  strong  expressions  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  trom  the  result  of  popular 
conventions  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  state, 
from  the  general  tone  of  the  press  of  all  partlea, 
and  from  the  individual  opinions  of  the  most  dis- 
tiii(;uished  and  eminent  friends  of  education, 
wiih  scarcely  a  solitary  exception,  the  asser- 
tion, that  ''nineteen- twentieths  or  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  people,  are  adverse  to  its  con* 
tiquance"  can  only  be  applicable  to  a  very  limited 
portion  of  the  state. 

It  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  to  be  invaria- 
bly true,  that  in  evenr  county  of  the  state  where 
the  duties  of  this  office  have  been  confided  to 
competent  hands,  and  have  been  faithfully*  and 
judiciously  performed,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  educalion,  and  in  substantial  con- 
formity to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Department,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  regard  this  portion  of  the  system  as  its 
most  distinguishing  excellence,  and  that  they 
could  on  no  account  be  induced  to  consent  to  its 
abandonment. 

There  may  be,  undoubtedly,  instances  where 
from  the  manifest  incompetence  of  the  county 
superintendent ;  from  his  assumption  of  powers 
not  conferred  by  law,  and  of  authority  not  ap- 
pertaining to  the  office  ;  from  his  arrogance  of 
demeanor,  combihed  with  culpable  and  inexcu- 
sable ignorance  of  his  appropriate  duties  and 
functions  ;  and  from  his  neglect  to  carry  out  the 
express  requirements  of  law  and  the  just  expec- 
tations of  the  public,  the  office  itself  and  tho 
system  of  which  it  forms  a  prominent  part,  may 
have  been  rendered  widely  obnoxious.  But 
these  instances,  if  they  exist,  are  melancholy  ex« 
amples  of  an  abuse  and  pcrverMion  of  f\inction8 
beneficial  in  their  nature — and  for  which  no  re- 
flecting man  would  desire  to  hold  the  system  it- 
self responsible  j  they  are  isolated  instances, 
standing  out  in  bold  relief,  and  presenting  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  general  operation  of  that 
system  ;  they  admit  of  a  prompt  and  efi!ectual 
remedy,  by  the  application  of  the  power  of  re- 
moval vested  in  the  local  and  state  tribunals  ; 
and  they  are  necessarily  temporary  jn  duration, 
although  doubtless  productive  ^  of  influences 
which  may  long  survive  and  impede  the  best 
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exertions  of  those  who  seek  to  restore  the  sys- 
tem to  its  proper  orbit.  Id  the  jadgment  of  many 
of  the  soundest,  wisest  and  best  men  which  our 
copimunity  affords,  the  continuance  of  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  vital  interests  of  elementary  educa- 
tion  and  public  instruction.  Shall  these  great 
interests  be  sacrificed  or  endangered,  because 
here  and  there  incompetent  and  weak  men  have 
intruded  into  positions  which  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  filling  with  either  honor  to  themselves  or 
utility  to  the  public  ?  In  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  our  fifty-nine  counties,  the  office  of 
county  superintendent^  has  during  the  past  three 
Tears,  been  ably,  efficiently  and  creditably  filled 
by  individuals  of  commanding  talents,  extensive 
and  varied  acquirements,  and  the  highest  moral 
worth — ^and  under  their  supervision  the  schools 
have  advanced  to  an  extent  far  surpassing  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation— fully  realizing  and  more  than  realizing 
the  highest  expectations  of  the  public  mind  in 
this  respect.  Shall  we  forego  all  these  advan- 
tages— overlook  or  depreciate  these  brilliant  re- 
sults— ^and  retrograde  in  our  efforts  to  extend  the 
invaluable  blessings  of  universal  education,  be* 
cause  similar  encouraging  and  gratifying  results 
have  failed  to  ensue  where  the  abilities,  the  dis- 
position and  the  means  necessary  to  secure 
their  accomplishment,  have  been  wsinting,  and 
where  the  agents  to  whom  we  have  incautious* 
ly  confided  these  high  interests  have  proved  un- 
faithful and  unworthy  of  the  trust?  But  I  will 
not  press  this  argument  farther.  Its  application 
to  the  point  under  consideration,  will  not  fail  to 
suggest  itself,,  to  every  candid  and  discriminat* 
ing  mind. 

3.  I  proceed  to  the  remaining  topics  of  com- 
plaint referred  to  in  your  letter  :  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  condense  what  I  have  to  say  upon 
them  within  the  briefest  practicable  limits.  I  can- 
not deem  it  necessary  to  defend  the  institution 
of  district  libraries,  or  to  point  out  the  myriad 
sources  of  knowledge,  of^  useful  information, 
and  of  moral  culture  which  the  beneficent  poli- 
cy of  the  state  has  thus  rendered  accessible  to 
every  inhabitant  of  our  extended  territory,  and 
to  every  child  of  sufficient  age  to  partake  of 
their  benefits.  It  cannot  be  that  an  individual 
exists  in  this  day  and  age,  who  would  roll  back 
this  noble — this  fertilizing — this  ample  and  re- 
freshing stream  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and 
virtue  and  power — who  would  cut  off  at  its 
source  this  perennial  supply  of  the  life  giving 
waters  of  mental  and  moral  enlightenment,  des- 
tined, as  I  trust,  to  gladden,  invigorate  and 
strengthen  the  rich  soil  of  humanity  in  all  its 
variegated  aspects  and  conditions.  I  know,  and 
I  am  happy  to  know,  that  there  are  thousands 
who  would  purify  and  cleanse  these  waters  from 
every  taint — who  would  sedulously  guard  their 
channels  against  the  infusion  of  any  ingredient 
that  might  possibly  contaminate  the  pore  minds 
of  prouth — poison  their  principles,  or  pervert 
their  energies.  But  I  cannot  brin?  myself  to 
believe,  that  any  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens 
nre  prepared  to  abandon  the  farther  prosecution 
of  an  undertaking,  which  reflects  more  lasting 
honor  upon  the  heads  which  conceived  and  the 
energies  which  executed  it,  than  the  grandest 
physical  improvements  by  which   the  age  in 
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can  impart  to  their  most  successful  originators. 
If  not  for  themselves,  for  their  children  and  fik 
posterity,*  they  will  ultimately  regard  these  now 
neglected  treasuries  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  as 
the  most  precious  boon  which  the  legislature 
could  confer  upon  them :  and  while  they  will 
take  care  that  the  public  bounty  is  not  wasted 
upon  frivolous  or  demoralizing  productions,  thejr 
will  not  refuse  to  appropriate  one-fifth  of  the 
ample  fund  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  their 
cliildrcn,  to  the  procurement  of  the  means  by 
which  that  instruction  may  be  rendered  most 
available  and  productive. 

You  say  that  *'  it  is  a  constant  expression  that 
not  half  a  dozen  books  have  been  taken  from  the 
library  during  the  year."  Permit  me,  in  con- 
cluding what  I  have  to  say  under  this  head,  re- 
spectfully to  ask,  whether  under  such  circom- 
stances,  the  means  for  forming  an  accurate 
opinion  of  the  value  and  utility  of  these  libra- 
ries, may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist  ?  and 
whether  upon  such  testimony  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  verdict  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion^ 
lons[  since  rendered  with  unexampled  unanimity 
in  favor  of  these  noble  institutions,  should  be 
reversed  or  impeached  ? 

4.  With  regard  to  the  District  School  JournaK 
I  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  fund  from  which' 
the  state  subscription  to  that  periodical  is  de- 
frayed,  is  not  one  which  but  for  that  subscrip- 
tion would  augment  the  annual  appropriation  to 
the  several  school  districts,  butfrom  the  same  ntr- 
plus  income  of  the  United  States  deposite  fnnd^  aif- 
tcr  answering  all  the  appropriations  authorized 
by  law — from  which  a  moiety  of  the  salary  of 
the  county  superintendent  is  paid.  Neither  of 
these  objects  interferes  in  any  manner  whatever 
with  the  common  school  fund.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  appropriate 
both,  or  indeed,  any  other  fund  of  the  state  to 
that  object :  but  as  yet  they  have  not  seen  fit  to 
do  so.  The  Journal  is  published  monthly — is 
exclusively  devoted  to  education— contains  all 
the  laws  from  time  to  time  enacted  in  relation 
to  common  schools,  together  with  the  instruc- 
tions, expositions  and  decisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment under  those  laws — together  with  from 
twenty  to  thirty  closely  printed  pages  of  two 
columns  each,  of  original  and  selected  matter, 
bearing  upon  the  great  interests  of  education  in 
all  its  branches — and  is  forwarded  gratuitously 
to  the  clerk  df  every  school  district,  and  to  each 
town  and  county  superintendent  in  the  state, 
chargeable  only  with  common  newspaper  posts  ge, 
which  can  in  no  case  exceed  one  cent  per  month, 
and  even  this  trifling  charge  may  at  any  time  be 
apportioned  among  the  taxable  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  What  there  should  be  in  all  this 
upon  which  to  found  the  charge  of  "  arbitrary" 
oppression,  or  to  excite  "  exasperated  feelings," 
I  confess  surpasses  my  comprehension. 

5.  The  experiment  of  a  Normal  School  for 
the  instruction  and  preparation  of  common  school 
teachers,  remains  yet  to  be  tested  by  its  practi- 
cal results.  The  able  investigation  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  colleges,  Ice.,  Mr. 
Hulburd,  gave  to  the  whole  subject  in  his  late 
report,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  law 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  sach  an  insti- 
tution, received  the  unanimoui  sanction  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  renders  it  entirely 
superfluous  for  me  to  enter  apoo  a  defeaoe  in 
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ikm  mMflurt.  The  fvoiM  set  apart  lor  the  sap- 
port  of  the  school,  are  taken  from  the  revenue 
of  tiie  literature  fond :  and  in  no  resnect  trench 
upon  the  rights  of  the  common  schools. 

6.  Not  being  aware  of  the  ground  upon  which 
the  charge  of  sectarianism  has  been  preferred 
against  our  common  school  sjrstem,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  any  clause  or  section  of  the  law,  or 
of  any  exposition,  instruction  or  decision  of  either 
the  present  superintendent  or  his  predecessors 
in  office,  which  can  give  the  slightest  color 
to  such  a  charge,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
discuss  it.  If  there  has  been  one  evil  against 
which  more  than  any  other,  it  has  been  the  con- 
stant and  unremitting  effort  both  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  of  the  Department  to  guard  our  institu- 
tions of  deo^entary  instruction,  it  has  most  aji- 
suredly  been  the  inroads,  whether  open  or  covert, 
of  sectarianism.  And  if,  in  any  respect,  the 
object  so  sedulously  and  uniformly  kept  in  view 
has  not  been  attained,  it  has  not  been,  in  any 
degree,  I  an  confident,  the  fault  either  of  the 
system  or  its  administrators. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  at  greater  length  than 
I  could  have  desired,  and  at  the  imminent  hazard 
of  unreasonably  taxing  your  patience,  endea* 
vored  to  meet  the  several  objections  enumerated 
in  your  letter^  to  the  theory  and  practical  opera- 
tions of  our  common  school  system.  That  I 
have  succeeded  in  obviatiug  those  objections  to 
your  entire  satisfaction,  I  do  not  venture  to 
promise  myself;  but  if  I  shall  have  succeeded 
m  any  degree  in  pointing  out  the  source  of  any 
of  those  errors,  or  in  indicating  any  of  those  fal- 
lacies,  which  I  fear  have  contributed  to  warp  the 
minds  of  many  well  disposed  and  intelligent  in- 
dividuals in  reference  to  this  subject,  I  shall  not 
have  labored  altogether  in  vain.  Since  commenc- 
ing this  communication,  I  have  been  favored  by 
a  friend  with  the  perusal  of  the  Clarion  of  the 
13th  inst.,  containing  your  letter  to  Elder 
Beebe,  of  the  9th  May  Jast,  and  while  I  am 
compelled  to  dissent  from  some  of  its  views  an  I 
positions,  the  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  common 
school  education,  which  constitute  the  staple,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  so  to  term  it,  of  that  com- 
munication, .  find  an  accordant  response  in  the 
strongest  convictions  of  my  understanding. 

I  feel  an  entire  and  undoubted  conviction  that 
in  laying  before  you  the  considerations  to  which 
I  have  adverted  m  the  body  of  this  letter,  I  may 
appeal  to  your  head  and  vour  heart  for  a  dispas- 
sionate examination  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  this  great  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  and  in  view 
of  all  the  responsibilities  connected  with  its  far 
reaching  interests. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  varied  public  and 
private  career,  you  h^ve  doubtless  oAen  found 
occasion  to  remark  the  important  consequences 
which  not  unfrequently  ensue,  from  events  even 
apparently  of  the  most  trivial  importance.  Your 
fellow-citizens  of  the  county  of  Orange,  are 
about  to  assemble  under  circumstances  oi'  extra- 
ordinary excitement  and  agitation,  to  discuss  in 
their  primary  capacity,  a  subject  of  serious  and 
grave  import;  namely,  the  policy  and  expediency 
of  the  longer  continuance  of  a  system,  which  for 
nearly  half  a  century  has  constituted  the  pride 
and  boast  of  the  state* — a  system  originally 
devised  and  matured  by  the  patriots  and  sages 
of  our  purest  and  best  days,  and  expanded,  to 
meet  the  wants  •f  an  increasing  population 


and  advancing  civilization,  by  the  successful  la- 
bors of  the  wisest  statesmen  and  most  enlight- 
ened philanthropists  of  the  present  day.  Upon 
the  deliberations  of  this  meeting  may  depend, 
(for  who  can  trace  the  labyrinthian  web  of 
human  impulse  ?)  the  perpetuation,  or  the  final 
abandonment  of  that  system  of  education  under 
whose  auspices  an  entire  generation  has  already 
been  reared,  and  which  is  now  dispensing  to 
upwards  of  half  a  million  of  children  the  bless- 
ings of  knowledge,  the  power  of  self  culture, 
the  germs  of  future  character,  and  the  rudiments 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  and  truth.  The  narrow 
circle  within  which  hostility  to  the  system  is  now 
confined,  may,  imperceptibly  at  first,  and  then 
with  fearful  rapidity,  widen  and  expand,  until  it 
embraces  the  millions  upon  whose  fiat  our  com- 
mon destiny  depends ;  and  the  noble  vessel  now 
freighted  with  the  priceless  treasures  of  a  na* 
tion's  hope  may  swing  from  its  moorings  and  be 
driven  forth  to  contend  hopelessly  and  long  with 
the  tempestuous  billows  of  popular  frenzy,  mad 
excitement  and  chaotic  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Is  there  not,  then,  a  fearful  responsibility  resting 
upon  all  those  who  participate  in  such  a  move- 
ment— upon  those  more  especially  to  whose 
greater  experience,  superior  means  of  informa- 
tion and  controlling  weight  of  character,  their 
fellow-citizens  are  accustomed  to  look  with  well 
deserved  confidence  for  direction,  for  counsel  and 
for  advice.  Let,  then,  my  dear  sir,  no  irrevocable 
step  be  taken — no  decisive  measures  be  resolved 
upon  or  adopted — unless  upon  the  most  full,  calm 
and  mature  deliberation,  and  with  a  perfect  ap- ' 
preciation  of  all  the  interests  involved. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obH  servant, 

S.  S.  RANDALL, 
Deputy  Svperintendcnt  Common  Schoolt- 
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COUNTY  AND    TOWN    SUPERINTENDENTS;    THEIR 
PLANS,   THXIK  LABORS,  AND  THE  HESULTS. 

We  renew  our  request  to  the  several  school 

officers,  to  forward  such  reports  of  educational 

movements,  as  will  present  a  faithful  picture  of 

the  trials  and  encouragements  which  attend  their 

efforts.    No  part  of  the  Journal  is  read  with 

more  interest,  or  is  of  more  utility,  than  that 

which  records  these  evidences  of  the  progress  of 

the  reformation  of  the  schools  ;  and  we  trust  no 

fact  will  be  withheld  which  will  shed  any  light 

upon  the  path  of  those  who  would  guide  the 

youth  of  our  state  to  virtue,  knowledge  and 

happiness. 

CHAUTAUQUE. 
To  TeacherM  and  Toum  Si^erintendtnU.^^Am 
important  and  responsible  part  of  ray  duty  is  the 
granting  of  town  or  county  licenses  to  teachers. 
1  owe  a  duty  to  the  public,  higher  than  personal 
or  private  considerations,  and  therefore,  certifi- 
cates will  be  granted  sparingly,  and  only  after 
the  fullest  conviction  that  the  candidates  are 
well  qualified,  in  respect  to  moral  character, 
learning  and  ability  to  teach  a  school.  I  shan 
examine  candidates,  not  only  on  the  sciences 
to  be  taugh't,  but  adso  upon  the  way  to  teack 
them :  also  upon  the  manner  of  governing  ^ 
•chooi  i  how  to  use  moral  influences,  kc.    In 
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order  that  persons  mivy  be  prepared  for  such  an 
examiaatioQ,  and  above  all,  to  be  saccessful 
teachers,  they  must  study  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  These  principles  can  be  learned  from 
a  book  to  be  found  in  every  district  library  j  it 
is  entitled  "  The  School  and  the  Schoolmaster." 
**  Hall's  Lectures  on  School  Keeping"  ought  also 
to  be  studied.  No  candidates  need  apply  to  me 
for  certificates,  unless  they  understand  thorough- 
]v,  the  principles  contained  in  the  former  of 
these  works,  at  least.  The  old  teacher  who  is 
behind  the  improvement  of  the  times,  and  does 
not  practice  the  improved  methods  of  teaching, 
and  is  not  familiar  with  the  text- books  now  m 
use,  will  not  be  licensed.  Very  young  persons, 
unless  their  minds  are  in  advance  of  their  years, 
will  not  receive  a  certificate  from  me,  and  they 
should  not  be  employed  to  teach  school.  Teach- 
ers with  whom  I  am  not  personally  acquainted, 
applying  for  certificates,  must  bring  wntten  tes- 
timonials of  their  pure  and  undoubted  good 
moral  character;  and  if  the  application  be 
for  a  county  license,  testimonials  showing  also 
their  reputation  and  success  as  teachers,  must 
be  presented.  These  principles  I  shall  rigidly 
adhere  to,  as  they  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers  as  well  as  the  public. 

Town  Superintendents  should  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  these  rule^.  They  must  make  them- 
selves Ikmiliar  with  our  present  school  system, 
modes  of  teaching,  text-books,  &c.  A  good 
knowledge  of  the  principles  contained  in  ''The 
.  School  and  the  Schoolmaster,"  should  be  ob- 
tained by  them,  and  their  practice  rigidly  In- 
sisted on,  as  far  as  may^  be,  among  teachers  and 
schools  of  their  respective  towns. 

WORTHY  PUTNAM, 

Co,  Supt, 

Sinclairvillty  March  27,  1844. 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Putnam,  ffom 
the  Maysville  Sentinel,  shows  that  he  is  appre- 
ciated by  those  he  serves  so  faithfully. 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. — It  gives 
us  sincere  pleasure  to  announce  the  appointment 
of  Worthy  Putnam,  Esq.,  to  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  A  better 
selection  could  hardly  have  been  made.  Mr. 
Putnam  is  a  scholar  of  good  attainments — an 
experienced  and  successful  teacher — endowed 
with  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  and  sound 
judgment — and  withal  is  a  very  companionable, 
clever  lellow.  If  the  ofi^ce  can  be  of  service  to 
the  people,  he  will  make  it  so.  If  energy,  effi- 
ciency,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  mete  out  strict 
justice  to  every  pmon  with  whom  he  may  have 
business,  are  qualifications  necessary  for  a  good 
superintendent,  the  public  may  expect  something 
from  him.  From  a  long  acquaintance  with  him, 
we  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  he  will  most  fully 
answer  public  expectation,  and  make  a  capital 
superintendent  of  schools. 

QUEENS. 
Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Town  Superin- 
tendent of  Hempstead,    published  in   the  In- 
quirer.   We  wish  we  were  able  to  give  more  of 
this  excellent  communication. 

Parents  arc  opening  their  eyes  to  perceive  that 
If  their  children  are  not  sent  to  a  convenient, 
pleasantly  situated  school-house,  and  taught  un- 


derstandinglybya  well  qualified  teacher,  t^ 
need  not  wonder  nor  be  astonished  that  fut 
school- house,  with  its  appendages j  is  the  Aibit 
hateful  place  to  which  children  can  go;  and  tbat 
instead  of  loving  their  books,  Uiek  school,  or 
their  teacher,  they  not  only  abhor  the  whol^, 
but  through  all  their  after  life  perseveruttl^ 
avoid  each  and  every  thing  conneefed  therenttt 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  also  quite  percepti- 
ble that  the  small,  filthy,  dismal,  and  pei^iM- 
tial  Bchool-houKes  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  in  public  highways,  or  la  dieai¥, 
disagreeable  situations,  are  not  contemplated  m. 
the  same  light  that  they  were  some  years  ag6 ; 
and  their  inflnence  in  producing  a  disagiewte, 
dismal,  vnetched  state  <ft  mind  in  those  tlrko^ 
compelled  to  resort  thither,  is  also  aekiiowied|(- 
ed  ;  while  neat,  comfortable^  conveniQit  hovMii 
in  pleasant,  agreeable  situations,  with  pleaiaiO, 
agreeable,  competent  teachers,  impart  a  pleaiilr- 
able,  cheeaful  state  of  mind,  odculated  to  tai&k 
individuals  pleased  with  themselves,  yrkk  eatk 
other,  and  with  every  thing  about  them.  BiS- 
sides  all  this,  it  is.  pretty  evident  that  teachen 
who  are  worth  having,  and  who  think  an)rtld^^ 
of  themselves,  and  the  business  of  teachinr,  $tH 
very  rarely  to  oe  found  in  those  misshapMJ  tti#- 
placed,  and  miscalled  school-houses,  exempt  ia 
the  most  temporanr  manner  imagiaaole. 

The  District  Libraries,  too,  are  admitted  te 
be  eminently  useful,  by  almost  every  one,  ekr 
cept  now  and  then  an  individual  who  has  bMa 
unfairly  dealt  by,  or  subjected  to  unkind,  impi»« 
per  treatment  and  instruction  in  his  yaathiU 
days,  and  cheated  out  of  nearly  or  quite  all  Oto 
beneficial  influences  which  a  correct  and  whoU- 
some  education  is  intended  to  produce.  The 
books  in  our  district  libraries  have  hitherto,  aa 
far  as  I  can  judge,  been  selected  vrith  good  taste 
and  judgment.  If  the  same  care  is  exercised  in 
future,  throughout  the  town,  none  of  the  dis- 
tricts will  be  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  library 
money  on  account  of  having  any  improper  books, 
although  they  majr  lose  it  hereaAer  by  misap- 
plying any  part  of  it,  as  in  the  purchase  of  a  cote, 
or  from  not  expending  it  in  the  time  requir^ 
by  law.  (See  Journal  for  Jan.  1844,  p.  151.) 

In  making  the  foregoing  observations,  I  have 
adverted  to  sucl^  parts  of  the  common  sdhool 
law  as  require  especial  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  district  officers,  in  the  hope  that  with  the  aid 
afforded  by  that  valuable  periodical  the  District 
School  Journal,  they  will  not  hereafter  permit 
an^r  thing  to  occur  in  the  vray  of  forgetfolness, 
omissions,  or  neglect,  by  which  any  districts 
will  be  likely  to  incur  the  loss  of  the  public 
money.  To  secure  the  equitable  rights  of  the 
districts  in  this  respect,  the  administration  of  the 
common  school  affairs  must  be  in  strict  confor- 
mity to  law,  and  the  regulations  and  decisions  of 
the  Superintendent,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  Journal  for  December,  1843,  page  13t, 
and  for  January,  1844,  page  160. 

ELIJAH  A.  SMITH. 

TownSupt, 

Bempsteadf  March  18M,  1844. 

STEUBEN. 
Town  celebrations  have  excited  more  interest 
in  the  schools,  removed  more  prejadiee  from  the 
public  mind,  and  aroused  more  zeal  in  the  teach- 
ers of  our  yoath|  than  any  otiier  meant  ad(^ltA 
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by  the  County  Superintendents.  Let  tbem  be 
discreetly  conducted,  and  they  will  soon  become 
an  annual  f^te  day  in  every  town  of  the  state. 

PULTBlffET  SCHOOL   CELEBKATtON. 

Mr.  Editor — I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  so 
oftenjand  yet  I  am  glad  there  is  occoiion  to  do 
80.  The  indications  of  an  increasing  interest 
among  the  people  of  this  county,  on  the  subject 
Oif  popular  education,  are  so  numerous  and  une- 
miivocal^  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  must  afford 
the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist  grounds  of  mu- 
tual congratulation.  Three  years  ago,  a  person 
Alight  travel  from  one  extremi^  of  our  county 
to  the  other,  and  hear  nothmg  said  of  our 
tehools.  A  deathlike  apathy  seemed  to  pervade 
il^e  public  mii^d,  and  prevent  it  from  a  clear  per- 
^ption  of  duty,  in  reference  to  the  claims  of  the 
nsing  generation,  for  that  moral  and  intellectual 
aliment,  which  is  necessary  to  the  healthy 
^wth  and  full  development  of  the  human  un- 
oerstanding.  But  now,  these  schools  of  the 
people  are  thought  of,  and  talked  of  by  every 
Body,  and  in  almost  every  place;  circumstances, 
wbicn  taken  together  with  others^  plainly  show 
Aiat  there  are  causes,  inherent,  m  the  new  or- 
fanization  of  our  educational  system,  that  are 
rapidly  effecting  its  renovation. 

On  the  20th  inst.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
sel^ools  at  Bluff  Port,  in  the  town  of  Pulteney. 
This  town  has  participated  deeply  in  the  prevail- 
ing indifference,  above  alluded  to,  but  the  exer- 
tions of  a  competent  and  faithful  town  superin- 
tendent, and  the  influence  of  a  class  of  highly  in- 
telligent and  spirited  teachers,  seem  to  have  ar- 
Ous^  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants.  Although 
^e  weather  was  exceedingly  unfavorable,  and 
^e  roads  bad,  they  assembled  in  such  numbers 
as  to  remind  me  of  the  political  gatherings  of 
1840.  The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing.  It 
appears  to  me  that  I  never  before  saw  so  many 
people  crowded  upon  an  equal  area  j  and  yet 
fliany  were  obliged  to  retire  without  gaining  ad- 
i^ttance. 

'  The  exercises  commenced  with  a  salutatory  ad- 
dress, which  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  speak- 
er. The  declaimers  sustained  themselves  well, 
an4  many  of  them  exhibited  talents,  which  under 
^oper  cultivation,  would  do  honor  to  the  pulpit, 
nie  bar,  or  the  senate  chamber.  The  composi- 
tions were  highly  interesting,  and  had  the  charac- 
teristics of  strict  originality.  There  was  no  sing- 
ly but  we  were  favored  with  excellent  instru- 
mental music  by  the  Prattsburg  Band. 

A  similar  meeting  has  lately  taken  place  in 
the  town  of  Wheeler,  but  owing  to  a  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  arrangements,  I  was  deprived  of 
t^  pleasure  of  attending  it.  I  am  informed, 
however,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present,  ana 
who  is  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  performance, 
that  it  was  numerously  attended,  and  its  exerci- 
ses of  the  most  interesting  character. 

The  utility  of  such  meetings  in  arousing  the  at- 
tention, and  enlisting  the  feelings  of  parents  and 
guardians,  and  in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of 
children,  the  importance  of  early  and  thorough  in- 
itrucUon,  is  unquestionable,  and  the  undersigned 
would  respeetfully  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  people  of  the  county,  and  the  school  officers 
of  the  several  towns  and  districts,  the  propriety 
of  assembling  at  Bath,  on  the4tn  of  July  next, 
or  at  some  later  day  during  the  summer,  as  many 


of  the  sixteen  thousand  children  in  our  county,  as  , 
can  be  brought  togetheir,  for  a  grand  celebration. 

The  Superintendents  of  the  several  towns  are 
earnestly  solicited  to  lend  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, in  this  matter,  and  as  many  as  arc  willing  to 
exert  themselves  for  its  accomplishment,  wiU 
please  signify  their  intention  so  to  do,  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  the  arrangements  may  be  made  and 
published  in  due  season. 

R.  K.  FINCH, 
SupH  Schools  for  Steuben  Co. 

Bath,  March  23, 1844. 

The  foUovnng  admirable  letter  to  one  of  the 

town  superintendents,  has,  by  being  mislaid, 

long  been  withheld  from  our  readers;   but  its 

suggestions  are  as  useful,  as  seasonable  and  as 

necessary  now  as  when  they  were  penned,  and  no 

one  will  regret  the  time  he  may  give  to  their 

careful  consideration : 

Bath,  Oct.  25,  1643. 
Dear  Sir  : — ^I  was  much  pleased  to  learn  from 
you,  when  you  were  last  at  Bath,  that  there  was 
a  prospect  of  an  important  improvement  in  your 
village  school,  and  that  the  district  had  voted  a 
sum  of  money  suflicient  to  baild  a  commodious 
and  convenient  house.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
and  I  hope  the  whole  matter  will  be  conductea 
with  a  spirit  of  unanimity  and  liberality,  that 
will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  any  interruption 
of  the  work.  In  the  arrangements  of  a  school 
district,  the  location  and  construction  of  the 
school-house  are  matters  of  primar}'  importance, 
and  have  a  ^eater  influence  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  institution  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
None  but  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  carefully 
observing  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  and 
of  tracing  their  thoughts  and  emotions  to  their  real 
sources,  can  fully  understand  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  aflected  oy  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed.  A  mote  in  the  eye,  the  irrita- 
tion of  a  decayed  tooth,  or  even  the  inconvenience 
of  a  constrained  and  uneasy  posture,  will  ^en 
break  up  the  order  and  continuity  of  our  thoughts, 
and  totallv  disqualify  us  for  vigorous  or  continued 
mental  labor.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  the  mind 
over  the  physical  system,  less  remarkable.  Be- 
tween these  apparently  dissimilar  and  yet  inti- 
mately and  mvsieriously  connected  constituents 
of  humanity,  there  exists  a  mutuality  as  manifest 
as  it  is  inscrutable.  There  needs  no  philosophy 
to  discover  the  influence  which  the  mind  exer- 
cises over  the  body — ^it  is  seen  in  all  the  gestures 
and  locomotions  which  follow  our  ordinary  voli* 
tions,  as  well  as  in  those  less  frequent  mental 
excitements  which  raise  the  blush,  elicit  the  tear, 
and  urge  the  current  of  life  to  the  extremities  of 
its  channels,  or  drive  it  back  and  stagnate  it  at 
its  fountain,  as  witnessed  in  the  emotions  of  shame 
and  grief,  or  in  the  sterner  passions  of  terror  and 
despair.  At  no  period  of  our  existence  are  we 
so  easily  affected  by  the  influences  above  men- 
tionei},  ns  in  oui*  childhood  and  youth.  During 
these  periods,  when  the  mind  is  as  facile  and 
impressible  as  its  material  tenement  is  tender  and 
delicate,  almost  every  object  we  meet  affects  us, 
either  with  pain  or  pleasure — either  for  good  or 
evil ;  and  it  is  generally  at  these  stages  of  our 
lives  that  we  form  those  prejudices  nna  predileo- 
tions  which  exercise  a  controlling  sway  over  our 
manhood.    It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every 
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'  parent,  guardian  and  edacator  of  youth  *  to  look 
well  to  all  the  circumstances  which  bear  upon 
the  great  and  important  subject  of  education—to 
remove  from  the  objects  of  their  care,  every  thing 
that  has  a  tendency  to  excite  the  baser  passions, 
to  sour  the  temper  or  corrupt  the  heart ;  and  to 
assemble  around  them  all  that  can  promote  health. 
checrfuUiess  and  regularity,  or  serve  to  elevate 
and  refine  the  moral  feelings. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  if  we  should  seek  out  the 
foundation  of  that  unconquerable  antipathy  to 
instruction  which  we  often  meet  with  in  childiren, 
we  should  liud  it  to  have  originated,  either  in  the 
gloom  and  inconvenienceofthe  school-house,  or  in 
the  mismanagement  of  the  teacher.  The  element 
of  a  child  is  play — it  delights  in  the  free  and  un- 
restrained exercjse  of  its  expanding  fucaUics,  and 
possesses  a  restless  corio«iity  which  leads  it  to 
examine  and  enquire,  and  which,  if  wisely  di- 
rected  and  not  rudely  crushed  and  repressed,  is 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  efiects.  Take  a 
child  thus  constituted,  from  his  pleasant  home, 
where  he  has  been  accustomed  to  the  kindness  of 
a  father,  and  more  especially  to  the  tenderness 
of  an  affectionate  and  devoted  mother;  where  he 
Has  been  soothed  by  indulgence,  and  left  to  liberty 
large  as  hb  desire — where  he  has  taken  his 
pastime  in  green  meadows  and  blooming  flower 
gardens,  and  when  wearied  of  his  sports  has  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  cureless  slumber.  Take 
such  a  child  and  confine  him  to  one  of  our  common 
schoo!*honses,  located,  constructed  and  furnished 
as  they  generally  are,  and  if  he  does  not  suffer 
by  the  transfer,  he  has  not  in  his  constitution  the 
ordinary  elements  of  human  nature.  But  in 
almost  every  instance  it  will  be  found  that  he 
has  associated  with  the  idea  of  instruction,  all 
the  disagreeable  impressions  derived  from  sur- 
ronndtng  objects.  The  lone  and  cheerless  situa- 
tion of  the  building,  placed,  perhaps,  on  some 
bleak  eminence,  exposed  alike  to  the  unrestrained 
fury  of  the  winter  blast,  and  to  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  summer  sun,  in  some  grave- yard,  or 
on  tfte  margin  of  some  fen,  inhabited  by  the  most 
loathsome  reptiles,  and  exhaling  from  its  putrid 
surface  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death — the 
gloomy  and  repulsive  aspect  of  its  interior — its 
dirty  lloor — its  confined  and  tainted  atmosphere — 
Its  naked  and  blackened  walls,  and  broken  and 
uncomfortable  scats  ;  all  these  and  many  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  will  be  found  to  have 
united  their  influences  in  producing  the  disgust 
and  antipathy  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Equally  unfavorable  are  the  impressions  some- 
times made  by  the  disposition,  manners  and  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  teacher.  If  he  be  of  a 
sour  and  snllen  temper)  a  severe  aud  unconcilia- 
ting  deportment,  and  forbidding  aspect,  the  young 
pupil  will  almost  invariably  find,  associated  with 
all  his  ideas  of  that  important  relation  which 
exists  between  the  teacher  and  his  charge,  the 
feelings  of  fear  and  tyrannical  restraint,  which 
will  render  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  irksome, 
and  instruction  almost  useless.  The  indifference 
or  inattention  of  the  community  to  these  adven- 
titious  circumstances,  (as  they  are  generally  re- 
garded) has  materially  retarded  the  improvement 
of  our  schools,  and  rendered  the  munificent  pro- 
visions of  our  laws,  en  this  subject,  but  partially 
beneficial. 

In  the  location  and  construction  of  a  school- 
bouse,  nothing  within  the  ability  of  the  district 
•honla  be  omitted,  which  will  tend  to  render 


the  place  delightful  and  attractive.  The  sits 
should  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  its 
natural  advantages — it  should  be  remote  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets  or  highwavs, 
on  grounds  sufficiently  elevated  to  render  it  dry 
and  firm.  The  premises  should  be  of  soflicieat 
extent  to  afford  ample  play-grounds,  neatly  en- 
closed, and  planted  with  trees  suflicient  for  shade 
and  ornament.  Provision  should  be  made  for  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  which  should  be 
rendered  easily  accessible.  In  the  erection  oC 
the  building  itself,  with  its  necessary  appendages, 
the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised.  In  its  ez- 
tcriol*  it  may  be  plain,  but  it  should  be  firm  in  its 
construction  and  symmetrical  in  its  proportioos, 
substantially  undvpii^Ded  and  neatly  painted.  la 
its  internal  arrangement,  no  circumstance  should 
be  overlooked  which  can  have  a  bearing  on  tbe 
comfort  or  convenience  of  the  pupils.  There 
should  be  a  suitable  number  of  closets  and  reci- 
tation rooms,  a  wood-house  and  other  ntcestary 
buildings.  The  principal  apartment  should  have 
an  altitude  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  with  the; 
necessary  means  of  warmth  and  ventilation .  At 
one  end  of  this  room,  extending  across  its  whole 
diameter,  should  be  a  stage  or  platform,  with  aa 
elevation  of  about  sixteen  inches,  rising  by  two 
steps.  On  this  should  be  placed  the  teacher's 
desk  and  chair,  and  in  front,  and  facing  this  plat- 
form, should  be  arranged  the  seats  aad  desks  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  leaving  between 
the  front  range  and  the  stage,  an  open  spaoe  of 
about  six  feet  in  width .  The  lowest  desk  should 
be  in  front,  the  others  increasing  gradually  ia 
elevation  as  they  recede.  They  should  be  coa^ 
structed  each  for  the  accommodation  of  two  scho-^ 
lars,  with  tlie  same  number  of  compartments,  with 
separate  lids,  so  that  one  can  be  opened  without 
disturbing  the  other.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
walls  bhink  and  naked,  there  should  be  arranged 
upon  them,  in  their  proper  places,  black-boards* 
planispheres,  maps,  geometrical  diagrams,  histo- 
rical charts,  arithmetical  tables,  illustrations  im 
natural  history,  consisting  of  the  representations 
of  beasts,  birds,  insects,  &c.,  on  a  large  scale, 
and  alphabetical  cards.  In  a  school-room  thiu 
arranged  and  furnished,  absolute  idleness  caa 
hardly  have  a  place.  If  the  eye  wander  from  the 
book,  the  proper  object  of  attention,  it  rests  upon 
something  that  will  awake  attention  and  employ 
the  thoughts,  and  prevent  that  vacuity  of  mioa 
which  often  results  in  the  most  discouraging 
intellectual  apathy. 

In  the  selection  of  a  site  for  your  new  school- 
house,  and  in  its  construction  and  arrangement, 
I  hope  that  you  and  the  people  of  your  village 
will  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  suggestions  above 
made,  and  especially  do  I  hope  that  yon  willaot 
erect  your  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
which  I  consider  every  way  objectioaable. 
Asking  your  pardon  for  occupying  your  attentioiL 
with  so  long  a  letter,  I  remain 

Your  friend  aad  obedient  servant, 

R.  K.  FINCH, 

Co.  Supt./or  Stetiben, 

CHENANGO. 

TBACUKRS'  INSTITUTE. 

As  these  temporary  schools  for  tbe  imyrvf  •• 
meat  of  teachers,  have  acquired  mach  iapert* 
ance  by  the  seal  and  sueoesa  shown  in  their  or* 
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gRiitxatlon  and  manaKemeat^  and  at  but  com* 

paratively  few  conntics  have  tested  their  value, 

we  have  published  this  entire  report  of  one  of 

the  most  success  All  in  the  state. 

[Ftom  the  Oxford  Repabliean J 

In  eompltance  with  the  directions  oC  the  cir- 
cular previously  issued  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendcnt,  about  150  teachers  of  common  schools, 
moiitly  females,  assembled  in  the  village  of  Ox- 
ford on  the  27th  of  March  last.  On  making  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, it  appeared  that  every  town  in  the  county 
was  represented  by  some  of  the  teachers  of  its 
common  schools,  who  manifested  their  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  education,  by  associating  together 
for  two  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  im- 
provemoit,  and  to  learn  something  more  of  the 
practical  duties  of  their  profession.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  publish  the  proceedings  of 
lilt  Institute,  found,  on  examining  the  journal 
•a  kept  bv  the  secretary,  that  the  entire  proceed- 
iiifs  could  not  be  published,  without  occupving 
more  space  than  they  felt  warranted  in  asking 
•f  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  in  the  connty; 
Jktaee  they  were  compelled  to  condense  them 
much  more  than  was  anticipated  at  the  time  the 
lufititnte  adjourned.  It  is  believed  that  nothing 
of  interest  or  importance  to  the  public  has  been 
omitted,  except  the  spirit  with  which  the  Insti- 
tute was  conducted,  and  which  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  columns  of  a  public  journal. 

OBGAXIZATION. 

The  Institute  was  organized  by  appointing 
D.  R.  Randall,  County  Superintendent,  chair- 


j..n,  and  8.  £.  Smith,  or  Pitcher,  secreUry, 
each  for  the  session.  The  exercises  were  com- 
menced each  day  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture and  by  prayer  ;  the  clergymen  of  the  vil- 
lage  officiating  in  turn,  according  to  an  arrange- 
ment  previously  made  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent. The  members  of  the  Institute  were 
divided  into  five  classes  for  the  convenience  of 
recitations,  each  clasy  under  a  separate  teacher. 

RECITATIONS. 

The  several  branches  taught  in  common 
achooto,  were  the  subjects  of  the  recitations, 
and  they  all  received  that  attention  which  their 
comparative  importance  and  difficulty  seemed 
to  demand.  Orthography,  and  Geography  wi  h 
tlic  use  of  Globes  and  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps, 
were  the  subjects  of  a  few  recitations ,  and  In- 
tellectnal  and  Written  Arithmetic  received  spe- 
cial attention.  English  Grammar  was  one  of 
the  daily  lessons  through  the  session,  and  the 
principles  and  practice  of  several  contempora- 
ucous  authors  on  this  subject,  underwent  the  se- 
Terest  scrutiny.  The  best  methods  of  impart- 
ing instruction  in  these  several  branches  were 
exhibited,  and  the  comparative  merits  of  differ- 
ent authors  were  considered.  At  the  close  of 
the  lessons  in  English  Grammar  in  the  forenoon, 
and  Arithmetic  in  the  afternoon,  each  day, 
under  the  several  teachers,  the  Institute  went 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  each  lesson, 
at  which  time  each  individual  was  at  liberty  to 
oak  any  question  in  relation  to  the  lesson  which 
ke  or  she  might  choose,  and  the  person  appoint* 
ed  to  superintend  this  general  exercise,  answer- 
ed the  question  with  soch  explanations  and  il- 
luatrutionaai  appeared  aeceiaary.  Theaegene* 


ral  exercises,  in  addition  to  the  special  recita- 
tions, awakened  a  deep  interest,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  obstacles  which  beset  tho  teacher's  path 
in  a  common  school,  were  removed. 

LECTURES. 

There  were,  on  an  average,  two  lectures 
each  day,  except  Saturday,  during  the  session. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Burtis,  Van  Ingen,  Sperry, 
Goodrich,  Bennet  and  Richards,  and  Messrs. 
Childs,  Mason  and  McKoon,  delivered  one  or 
more  lectures  each,  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  teacher's  profession,  the  responsibility  of 
his  office,  his  duties,  &c.,  on  general  subjects 
connected  with  education,  and  several  of  the 
sciences.  These  lectures  were  highly  instruc- 
tive and  interesting,  from  their  peculiar  adapta- 
tion to  the  occasion,  as  well  as  from  the  sound 
learning  which  they  severally  displayed.  Mr. 
McKoon  gave  eight  or  nine  lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy,  illus- 
trated with  experiments  with  apparatus,  enli- 
vening them  in  an  agreeable  manner  with  re- 
marks upon  the  general  order  and  harmony  of 
nature,  as  exhibiting  satisfhctory  evidence  of 
the  original  desi{[n  and  perfections  of  a  Great 
First  Cause.  Miss  Hall  gave  the  young  ladies 
of  the  Institute  an  excellent  lecture  on  History, 
and  Miss  Hyde  gave  two  lessons  and  a  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  writing  compositions,  and  hap- 
pily illustrating  the  manner  of  teachii^  it  in 
common  schools. 

nscussfoKs. 

The  Institute  had  evening  sessions  during  the 
term,  at  which  time,  various  questions  connect- 
ed with  school  discipline  and  managementt  were 
brought  forward  for  discussion.  These  discus- 
sions on  all  occasions  elicited  a  crowded  audi- 
ence, and  were  frequently  conducted  with  great 
zeal,  ability  and  eloquence.  The  Oxford  Union 
Association  and  the  Calliopean  Societjr,  two  lit- 
erary societies  of  the  village,  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  discussions,  thus  bringing  to 
bear  upon  this  portion  of  the  exercises  ofgthe 
Institute,  the  experience,  the  talents  and  learn- 
ing of  thtee  two  excellent  and  well  conducted 
societies.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions discussed,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Institute 
upon  them. 

Would  the  entire  abolition  of  corporal  punish, 
ment  be  an  improvement  in  the  government  of- 
common  schodls  ?    Decided  in  the  negative. 

Ought  the  studies  of  children  to  be  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  an  amuseTiient  instead 
of  labor  ?    Decided  in  the  negative. 

Is  the  practice  of  occasionally  reading  and  re- 
citing in  concert  in  common  schools  beneficial  f 
Decided  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

Ought  emulation  to  be  encouraged  among 
scholars  by  means  of  rewards?  Decided  in  the 
negative. 

Is  the  practice  of  vocal  music  or  singing  in 
common  schools  beneficial?  This  question  was 
argued  at  great  length  on  both  sides  and  by 
agreement,  it  was  left  undecided. 

Ought  teachers  to  join  occasionally  in  the 
sports  of  their  pupils  ?  Decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive. • 

Are  written  rules  of  order  in  common  schools, 
beneficial  ?    Decided  in  the  negative. 

Is  a  change  of  teachers  every  term  beneficial, 
admitting  their  qualifications  to  be  equal? 
Decidad  in  the  negativt. 
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Ar«  teachers  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
their  scholars  while  going  to  and  from  school  ? 
Decided  in  the  negative. 

Is  the  practice  of  "  boarding  round,"  as  it  is 
termed,  as  beneficial  in  its  uUiraate  consequen- 
ces as  it  is  to  board  at  one  place  ?  Decided  in 
the  negative. 

Wonld  declamation  and  writing  compositions 
in  common  schools  be  beneficial?  Decided  in 
the  aflSrmative. 

Several  other  questions  of  some  importance 
were  discussed,  which  were  either  subsequently 
reconsidered  by  the  Institute,  and  embodied  in 
the  form  of  a  resolve,  or  were,  by  consent, 
erased  from  the  minutes. 

REPORTS    OF   COMMITTEES. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  to  the  In- 
stitute a  daily  order  of  exercises  for  a  common 
school,  consisted  of  the  Misse^  Jon<»s,  Tuttle, 
and  Andrews,  and  Messrs.  Throop  and  Bundy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  the  space 
allotted  to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Institute,  will  not  admit  the  entire  and 
able  report  of  Mr  Throop  on  this  subject.  It 
exhibited  much  practical  knowledge  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  teacher,  and  contained  many  valuable 
suggestions  in  regard  to  physical  education,  and 
sound  views  on  the  various  common  school  ex- 
ercises, kc.  The  following  is  the  order  of  reci- 
tations for  common  schools  us  amended  by  the 
Institute,  on  examination  of  the  report: 

9  A.  M.,  Reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  hearinsr  the  first  class  in  reading. 

9  1-3.    The  second  class  in  reading;. 

9  2-3.  Reading  and  spelling  of  younger 
scholars. 

10.    Intellectual  Arithmetic,  2d  class. 

10  1-3.  Recess  of  ten  minutes  for  each  divi. 
fion. 

10  2-3.    Arithmetic,  first  class. 
U.    Qeography»  first  class. 

11  L3.  Reading  and  spelling  of  smaller 
8chi]||ars. 

11  2-3.    Spelling  of  2d  and  1st  classes. 

1.  P.  M.     English  Grammar,  first  class. 
11-3.    Second     classes    in    Grammar   and 

Qeegrapby. 

1  2«3.  Arithmetic,  2d  class,  or  reading  of 
sMalfer  schoHiTs . 

2.  Penmanship. 

2  1.3.  Recess  of  ten  minutes  for  each  divi. 
sion. 

2  2.3.    Intellectnal  Arithmetie. 

3.  Reading  of  smaller  scholars. 

3  1-3.  Spelling  and  recitations  of  smaller 
scholars. 

3  2-3.  Spelling  of  the  first  class,  and  miseel- 
aneous  exercises. 

The  committee  did  not  expect  that  this  daily 
order  of  exercises  for  a  common  school  could  be 
exactly  followed  by  all  schools,  or  even  by  very 
few,  withont  some  modification,  but  regarding  a 
time  for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  time, 
as  of  great  importance  to  teachers,  they  thought 
the  order  proposed  wonld  serve  as  a  euide  to 
teachers  in  modelling  a  system  for  themselres.  It 
in%s  supposed  by  the  committee  that  scholars 
pursuing  the  hi?her  branches  of  English  educa- 
tion Would  recite  either  before  or  after  school, 
or  during  the  recesses,  or  at  such  time  as  would 
not  draw  the  teachers'  attention  from  a  due  re* 
gard  to  the  commoa  branchea  and  cause  them  to 


neglect  the  instruction  of  the  younger  seholai% 
The  relative  importance  of  different  sabjocta 
was  ably  treated  and  their  views,  expressed  %t 
considerable  length,  were  in  a  high  degree  satis- 
factory to  the  Institute. 

THE  TEACHERS*  CONFERENCE. 

During  the  last  three  days  of  the  session,  the 
Institute  resolved  itself  into  what  may  be 
termed  the  Teachers'  Conference,  during  which 
time  various  topics  connected  with  school  keep- 
ing were  submitted  for  consideration,  and  the 
members  of  the  Institute  were  severally  called 
upon  to  state  their  own  experience  and  practice 
in  teaching,  and  to  express  such  views  as  they 
possessed  in  regard  to  these  topics.  The  follow- 
ing' are  some  of  the  subjects  which  were  more 
or  less  fully  considered  during  the  conference : 

The  best  method  of  teaching  the  Alphabet— 
The  best  method  of  teaching  Spelling,  Reading, 
Orthography  or  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  Pen- 
manship, definition  of  words,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing topics  elicited  many  interesting  remarks,  the 
results  of  the  experience  of  eminent  and  praetietl. 
teachers  :  First  lessons  to  be  committed  to  me- 
mory by  children  ;  Oral  instruction ;  Story  tel- 
ling  or  anecdotes  by  the  teacher;  Self  edocation; 
Biography;  Mode  of  suppressing  falsehood; 
Calling  out  classes  for  recitation ;  Study  out  of 
school  hours  ;  Proper  degree  of  study  for  chil- 
dren  ;  Physical  education ;  School  Libraries ; 
District  Schoid  Journal ;  8cc.  Very  deep  inter- 
est  was  awakened  among  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  while  these  several  topics  were  under 
consideration.  On  several  occasions  mncli  zeal 
and  learning  were  exhibited  in  placing  these 
subjects  before  the  Institute  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  correct  views  and  principles  to  those 
who  were  inexperienced,  and  awaken  in  their 
minds  a  lively  sense  of  the  teachers'  high  and 
responsible  duties.  The  subject  of  physleni 
education  was  commented  upon  with  great  enr- 
nestness,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  meaibert 
of  the  Institute  was  appealed  to  in  an  eloquent 
manner,  to  give  more  attention  to  the  sobject 
and  set  such  examples  before  the  rising  genera- 
tion as  would  be  safe  to  be  followed.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  ably  advocated  by  seve- 
ral persons,  and  submitted  to  the  young  ladies 
of  the  Institute  for  their  action,  the  geatlemeh 
by  consent  declining  to  take  any  part  in  thtir 
adoption  : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  tke 
Teachers'  Institute,  regard  physical  edacation  of 
the  most  vital  importance,  and  that  we  will  give 
increased  attention  to  this  subject  in  teaching 
our  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  binding  the  human 
body  with  ligatures  unnecessarily  tight,  to  be 
attended  with  the  most  pernicious  and  often  (ktal 
consequences,  and  that  we  will  discountenance 
it  in  our  practice,  and  endeavor  to  persuade 
others  to  do  the  same  by  convincing  them  of  its 
injnrions  tendency. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  fashion  plates 
in  onr  periodical  magazines  a  representation  of 
a  distortion  of  the  human  form,  and  calculated 
to  be  productive  of  great  evil  to  those  who  are 
gnided  by  them  in  their  practice.  The  mover  of 
these  resolutions  remarked  that  the  ladies  m%ht 
vote  to  lay  them  on  the  table,  or  reject  them,  or 
pass  their  opinion  upon  them,  as  they  chose. 
Their  introduction  had  elicited  the  deeiiwl  tnfbri 
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matioB  ftnd  dUcnssiea  upon  them,  and  bis  object 
badwEiseqaeiitly  been  accomplished.  It  was 
immediately  moved  bj  several  ladies  at  once, 
that  the  resolutions  be  adopted,  and  thej^  were 
aceordingly  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  ' 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  and 
adopted; 

Ke^olved,  That  the  co*operatioQ  of  parents 
With  teachers  is  necessary  to  the  snccessful  dis- 
cipUqe  of  schools. 

Resolved.  That  the  wages  of  female  teachers 
are  not  what  their  qualifications  demand,  or 
what  they  should  be  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  males. 

,  BXABUNATION  OF  TSACHSBS. 

During  the  last  three  days  of  the  Institote  the 
County  8npt.  examined  about  100  teachers,  to 
most  of  whom  he  gave  certificates  for  the  towns 
ia  which  they  resided,  declining  to  give  county 
certkfieates  to  those  whose  schools  he  had  not 
Tiaitedf  and  satisfied  himself  of  their  ability  to 
teaeb.  He  gave  county  certificates  to  several 
w^ose  literary  qualifications  he  knew,  and 
whose  success  in  teaching  was  such  as  to  entitle 
them  to  that  distinetion.  He  devoted  half  a  da^ 
.to  each  class  which  he  examined,  and  the  Insti- 
tute was  divided  into  six  classes  for  that  purpose. 

The  Institute  closed  its  session  on  Wednesday, 
April  10th,  and  the  oeeasion  of  separation  of  its 
members  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  They 
bad  f<6lt  that  Ibr  two  weeks,  they  had  been  la- 
boring ia  a  common  cause,  and  their  minds  had 
beeome  deeply  impressed  with  t^e  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  of  their  vocation.  They  ac- 
knowledged that  many  new  facts  and  principles 
had  been  set  before  them  during  the  session, 
nod  with  fbeUngs  of  deep  regret  they  rose  up 
fmn  the  intellectual  banquet  which  had  been 
spread  before  them,  and  of  which  they  had  par- 
taken so  largely  and  agreeably.  Mr  McKoon 
delivered  the  concluding  lecture  at  half  past  ten 
oUoek,  in  which  he  illustrated  the  duties  of  the 
teaeher,  especially  in  reference  to  order  in  his 
employment,  kindness  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  scholars,  the  proper  character  of  his  miscel- 
laneous, moral  and  religious  instrnction.  He 
ad^bessed  an  appropriate  exhortation  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute  to  aim  at  excellence  in 
their  profession,  and  concluded  with  an  afiect- 
ia^  vmledictorv  on  their  separation* 

AAer  the  address  of  Mr  McKoon,  resolutions 
were  ofiered  and  adopted,  the  first  of  which,  at 
the  special  request  of  several  individuals  who 
were  present,  has  been  somewhat  altered  in  its 
style,  and  an  additional  sentiment  introduced. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, heartily  approve  of  such  temporary  Nor- 
mal Schools  as  the  one  just  closed  for  the  first 
time  in  Chenango  Co.,  and  that  we  feel  deeply 
indebted  toD.  R.  Randall,  Co.  SupUj  for  the 
valuable  instructions  which  the  Institute  has 
afforded,  and  that  we  recommend  a  oontinua- 
tioa  of  such  schools  to  be  held  annually  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Co.  Supt.  shall  think 
proper. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  sincere  and 
koartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Me  Koon,  for  his  able 
and  instructive  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
■Chemistry  and  Astronmy,  and  also  for  his  ar- 
duous labor  and  care,  during  t^e  entire  session. 

Resolved,  That  wo  tender  our  thanks  to  the 
«Mlieri  of  the  Institute  for  tho  gratuttous  and 


philanthropic  servioes  they  have  rendered  dur- 
ing the  session,  ia  the  plan  and  routine  of  teaeh- 
ing,  the  means  requisite  for  preserving  onler  ia 
school,  the  divisions  of  time  and  arrangement 
of  classes,  and  of  impressing  the  principles  of 
morality  on  the  youthful  mind  and  exciting  it  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

Resolved,  That  the  clergy,  in  their  able  and 
appropriate  addresses  before  the  Institute,  and 
in  their  hearty  co-operation  with  us  in  sustain- 
ing it,  are  entitled  to  our  highest  regard,  as  the 
patrons  of  education  generally. 

The  large  and  attentive  audience  rose  while 
the  members  of  the  Institqte  sung  a  parting 
hymn,  mingled  as  it  was  with  the  most  unfeign- 
ed and  friendly  expressions  of  attachment  from 
every  countenance,  their  tears  bespeaking  the 
true  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  deeply  afiectiag 
the  audience  which  had  assembled  to  witness 
the  parting  scene.  The  Institute  and  congrega- 
tion were  dismissed  with  a  feeling  and  appropri- 
ate benediction  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burtis,  whea 
the  parting  salutation  and  separation  ensued. 

HERKIMER 

COTTNTY  CONVENTION  OP  TOWN  SUPr.aiNTJSNDENTS 
OF   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

Agreeably  to  public  notice,  the  Town  Super- 
intendents  of  Common  Schools,  for  the  county 
of  Herkimer,  assembled  in  Convention  at  Wash- 
ington Hall,  in  ;he  vi11a£e  of  Little  Falls,  at 
11  o'clock  A.  M.  on  Friday,  the  I4th  dav  of 
June,  1844;  Wm.  Brooks,  Jr.  Esq.,  Presidint; 
Stephen  Bowen,  Jefferson  Tii,hnohast^  , 
Viee-Pretidentt;  Jeremiah  OsTrander,  Secre- 
tary. 

The  President,  on  takine  the  chair,  briefly 
and  appropriately  addressed  the  convention. 

In  conformity  to  the  rules  of  proceedings,  the 
business  of  the  day  was  opened  by  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis. 

The  County  Superintendent  said,  it  had  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  a  code  of  rules  briefly  indica- 
ting the  principal  duties  of  scholars,  prilled  in  , 
large  and  fhir  type,  and  hung  up  in  each  school- 
house  ih  the  county,  would  be  found  a  useful 
monitor  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Such  had 
already  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  best  regu- 
lated schools  in  the  country,  and  with  the  lea'^e 
of  the  convention  he  would  then  submit  a  code 
which  he  had  drawn  up  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Henry  then  read  as  follows  : 
EXCELSIQR. 
Rules  for  this  School. 

1.   I  MUST  BE  regular  IN  MY  ATTENDANCE. 

This  rule  requires  me  to  attend  the  school 
every  day  it  is  kept,  and  in  good  season  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon. 

2.      X  MUST   PRACTISE   CLEANLINESS. 

This  rule  requires  me  to  be  neat  in  person. 
My  face  and  hands,  my  clothes,  books  and  pa- 
pers must  always  be  clean.  I  must  not  mark 
with  chalk  or  charcoal  upon  the  walls,  either 
within  or  without  the  school-house.  I  must  not 
scribble  upon  my  writing  books,  reading  books, 
nor  upon  the  desk  or  table.  I  most  keep  my 
writing  books  free  from  blots.  I  must  clean 
my  shoes  or  boots  before  entering  the  school- 
honse.  I  must  not  spit  upon  the  floor.  I  muit 
keep  the  school-house  yard  and  out- buildings 
dean.  I  must  not  cut  the  desks,  seats,  or  anv 
part  of  the  school- house  or  out-buUdingfl  wita 

knife. 
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3.      I  MUST  SXTFPORT  QOim  ORDKR. 

This  rale  requires  that  I  shall  make  no  vn* 
necessary  noise  with  m^  feet,  with  the  door,  or 
in  any  other  way  on  going  in  or  on  coming  out 
of  the  school-hoose— on  getting  my  place  in  the 
class,  or  my  seat  from  the  class.  I  mnst  make 
BO  noise  with  my  lips  while  reading  to  myself. 
I  mnst  not  whisper  to  others  in  stndy  honrs. 

4.      I  MUST   BS  1NDX78TRI0U8. 

This  rale  requires  me  to  fix  my  thoughts  apoo 
my  lessoo,  and  to  keep  them  steadily  upon  it, 
nntil  I  have  learned  it  well.  It  forhias  me  to  sit 
looking  carelessly  about  the  school-room,  neg- 
lecting my  lesson  and  setting  a  bad  example  for 
ethers. 

5.      I    MUST  UNDERSTAND    MT  LESSONS  THO- 

RODOHLT. 

This  rule  forbids  me  to  use  any  word*  in  con- 
Tersation  without  koowing  distinctly  what  par- 
tienlar  thing  I  intend  to  represent  by  it.  It  for- 
bids me  to  read  any  word  in  a  book  without 
kliowing  clearly  and  distinctly  what  the  author 
meant  to  represent  by  it.  In  grammar,  in  arith- 
metic, ia  geography,  and  in  every  other  study, 
it  forbids  me  to  assert  anvthing  before  I  can 
|i?e  the  right  reason  for  making  the  assertion. 
This  is  the  most  important  rule  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  it  is  the  rale  which  has  been 
the  most  neglected.  I  mnst  not  be  gnilty  of  such 
Befleet. 

6.    I  BcrrsT  be  obedient. 

This  rule  requires  me  to  believe  that  my  pa- 
vents  and  teachers  know  the  things  that  I  ought 
t#  do,  and  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
dime,  better  than  I  do.  I  cannot,  therefore,  be 
a  good  child  or  a  good  scholar  unless  my  obedi- 
•nce  to  my  parents  and  teachers  be  prompt  and 
cheerful. 

7.   I  MUST  Do  TO  OTHERS  AS  I  WOULD  HAVE 
OTHERS  DO  TO  ME. 

This  rule  requires  me  to  be  just,  true  and 
kind.  1  must  never  do  any  act  to  another  that 
vader  the  same  circumstances  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly have  done  to  me.  This  is  the  most  per- 
feet  rule  for  regulating  orir  actions  towards  each 
other,  and  no  person  caa  be  either  good  or  ho- 
norable who  does  not  strive  to  observe  this  rule. 

8.      I   MUST  ALWAYS  SPEAK   THE  TRUTH. 

.This  rule  forbids  me  ever  to  misrepresent  or 
conceal  anything  which  others  have  a  right  to 
know.  It  requires  me,  on  all  occasions,  to  speak 
•ecording  to  fact,  or  not  speak  at  all.  It  is  base, 
cowardlv  and  wicbed  to  lie,  and  every  child 
who  desires  to  be  either  honored  or  happy  must 
love  and  speak  the  truth. 

9.  I  MUST  never  PUT  OFF  TILL  TO- MORROW 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO-DAT. 

10.  I  MUST  READ  THESE  RULES  EVERT  DAT, 

AND  TRY  TO  KEEP  THEM  ALL. 

These  rules  were  unanimously  approved,  and 
recommended  to  be  placed  in  the  manner  pro- 
poeed  in  every  school-house  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Henry  next  submitted  a  report  upon 
Text-Books. 

This  was  long,  able  and  interesting,  and  cor- 
diallv  and  uninioiously  approved  and  adopted. 

After  resolving  to  hold  another  convention 
previous  to  the  winter  schools,  the  convention 
adjourned. 

Okl  Herkimer  will  not  easily  be  excelled  in 
efforts  to  secure  and  diffuse  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation.   Utr  motto  ig  "onward. "  ' 


MONTGOMERY 

PROCEEDINGS   OF  ITS  COMMON  SCHOOL  AMOOA' 

TION. 

The  association  assembled  at  Foada  on  the 
22dof]ftarch. 
Prayer  by  Mr    Tates. 

[We  have  been  compelled  to  abridge  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  this  interesting  meeting.  They  oc- 
cupy more  than  a  page  of  the  Fonda  Seating, 
and  are  deeply  interesting  to  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation.] 

Mr.  Moulton,  the  County  Superintendent^ 
stated  the  objects  of  the  meeting  to  be  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  onr 
common  schools  and  also  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  county  association  of  town  supe- 
rintendents, teachers,  and  friends  of  education. 

The  secretary  called  the  names  of  delegates; 
all  the  town  superintendents  except  from  Root, 
answered  to  their  names,  also  3  teachers'from 
Amsterdam,  6  from  Mohawk,  3  from  Palatine, 
1  from  Minden,  1  from  Canajoharie,  4  from 
Root,  B  from  Glen,  and  5  from  Florida. 

Amsterdam — town  superintendent,  H.  M. 
Dewey;  No.  of  schools.  15.  Mohawk — 8.  Tan 
Allen;  12.  Palatine— A.  Hees;  10.  St.  Johw- 
viUe-^no.  Nellis;  8.  Minden— U.  Potter;  15. 
Canajoharie— Winthtr  Reagles;  21.  Root— Dr. 
Snow;  13.  Charleston— F.  Hoag;  12.  Gten— 
£.  Jenkin;  10.    Florida— J.  R.  Herrick;  12. 

After  the  adoption  of  a  constitution*  eaeh  of 
the  town  supcriptendents  made  a  report  of  the 
schools  under  hisinperintendenee.  Mr.  Spmg ne, 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Fulton,  gave  8000 
account  of  the  plans  adopted  in  that  county. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  reUtiTe 
to  recommending  a  grade  of  studies  requisite  lo 
eligibility  for  teaching,  submitted  the  followiag; 

In  addition  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  ortho* 
graphy,  the  art  of  reading,  and  writing.  Gram- 
mar, mental  and  written  Arithmetic,  Natural 
Philosophy,  History,  Composition  and  Dedea* 
ation,  teachers  are  recommended  to  prepare 
themselves,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  teaching  the 
following  branches,  rix:  Astronomy,  Geometry, 
Algebra,  Science  of  Government,  Chemistry, 
Linear  Drawing,  the  use  of  Globes,  and  therm- 
diments  of  Vocal  Music. 

Mr.  E.  Jenkins,  chairman  of  committee  on 
resolutions^  reported  the  fallowing,  which  were 
adopted. 

nxpoET  : 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolntioot 
for  the  consideration  of  the  association,  belicv. 
ing  that  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
mon school  enterprise,  that  parents  should  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  mental  and  moral  cnltnre 
of  their  children,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  means  of  awakening  and 
keeping  alive  such  interest,  we  eamestlj  re- 
commend that  parents  read  the  volumes  01  the 
District  School  Journal,  and  also  a  work  en* 
titled  the  *^  School  and  Schoolmaster.  " 

That  they  freqnently  examine  their  ehildrem 
as  to  the  progress  they  make  in  the  acquisitioii 
of  knowledge. 
That  they  often  visit  the  schools.  i 

That  they  encourage  and  sustain  the  teacher. 
That  in  their  visits  and  intercourse  as  neigh- 
bors they  make  the  edncation  of  their  children 
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prioMry  tnl^t  of  converMtios  and  discvnioD . 

That  the  irregular  attendance  of  papiU  at 
aehool  is  highly  detrimental  to  their  interests, 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  school  which  .they  at- 
tend, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  and  guar* 
diant  to  correct  this  evil,  by  seeing  that  children 
nnder  their  charge  are  prompt  and  regular  in 
their  attendance  at  school. 

That  teachers  frequently  visit  the  parents  and 
-patrons  of  the  school;  and  make  it  their  business 
to  be  eloquent  in  the  cause  of  education;  evincing 
in  truth  that  **  the  Schoolmaster  is  abroad.  *^ 

That  those  who  are  alarmed  at  the  expense 
necessarily  incurred  in  sustaining  well  regulated 
schools,  would  find  a  much  better  cause  of  alarm 
in  the  enormous  expenses  entailed  upon  the  com- 
munity by  the  evils  of  ignorance. 

That  teachers  may  be  greatly  benefited  by 
Tisitin^  each  others'  schools,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  modes  of  instruction 
and  of  discipline  pursued  in  each;  and  that  this 
association  accordinaly  recommend  this  practice 
as  generally  and  as  frequently  as  is  consistent 
with  other  duties. 

By  Dr.  Potter ;  Ruolvtd,  That  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  tender  to  Mr.  Moulton, 
ihe  superintendent  of  this  county,  our  warmest 
sympathies,  and  promise  him  our  ardent  support 
Mnd  co-operation  in  the  discharge  of  the  subse- ' 
queat  duties  of  his  office. 

JOHN  FREY,  President.    . 

M.  FsEEMAK,  Secretary. 

OTSEGO. 

This  important  county  is  also  aroused  to  the 
consideration  of  the  great  cause  of  our  country — 
QAiversal  and  thorough  education — and  nobly 
leads  on  the  work  of  reform. 

The  convention  sat  two  days,  and  its  reported 
proceedings  manifest  that  devotion  to  duty,which 
promises  the  most  beneficent  results.  We  re- 
gret that  we  can  only  give  paragraphs,  where  we 
would  gladly  publish  every  detail. 

[Prom  the  Freeman's  JouriMl.] 

OTSBOO   C017KTT  COMMON  SCHOOL  COKn^STlOS. 

The  town  superintendents  of  common  schools 
of  the  several  towns  of  Otsego  county,  assembled 
in  convention,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the 
Christian  Church,  in  the  village  of  Laurens,  on 
Tuesday  the  llth  of  June,  1844,  at  10  o'clock 

A.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.   Lewis 

B.  Palmer,  county  superintendent,  on  whose 
motion  it  was  temporarihr  organized,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hesysy  Wilber,  Esq.,  of  West- 
ford,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Pattknoill, 
of  New-Lisbon,  Secretary. 

On  calling  the  list  of  superintendents,  the  fof- 
lowing  persons  answered  to  their  names: 

County  Supbrintendsnt — L.  R.  PaUner, 
•  Cooperstown. 

Town  Supcrintendknts — Butternuts.  J.  G. 
K.  Truair;  Burlington,  L.  D.  Brown;  Cherry 
Veifey,  L.  H.  Kobinson;  Decatur,  Amos  Bourne; 
nmeston,  Wm.  H.  Brown ;  Hartwick,  Wm.  S. 
Bowdish ;  Laurens,  A.  P.  Strong ;  Middlefield, 
Is.  H.  Bowen ;  Maiyland,  D.  H.  Sevier ;  New- 
Lisbon,  John  S.  Pattencill;  Otego,  David  B. 
Shepherd:  Oneonta,  Andrew  G.  Shaw;  Pitts- 
Jekl»  O.  Adasss ;  Plainfield,  B.  HunUey  ;  Una- 
illi,  J.  8.  Palmer ;  Wtttf«fd,  Hervey  WUber. 


John  Drake,  President;  J.  G.  K.  Truair,  V. 
President;  A.  P.  Strong  and  J.  S.  Pattengill, 
Secretaries. 

Oa  motion,  the  convention  received  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  as  substitutes  for  the  towns  not 
representf  d  by  their  respective  town  superintend- 
ents, viz :  Messrs.  L.  S.  Chatfield,  £.  N.  Bar- 
ber, Wm.  D.  Stocker,  L.  S.  Bundy,  L.  S.  Bowen 
and  Wm.  PattengiU. 

Mr.  Bowdish,  from  the  committee  on  teachers' 
institutes,  read  and  submitted  a  report  and  reso. 
lutions,  from  which  we  extract  as  follows: 

The  committee  on  a  teachers'  institute  desire 
to  report,  that  in  every  suge  of  their  investiga- 
tions they  have  found  themselves  intetested  and 
admonished,  but  must  confine  themselves  to  the 
importance,feasibility  and  fitness  of  this  measure. 

A  slight  survey  of  the  actual  condition  of  our 
common  schools,  will  force  the  mortifying  coor 
elusion  that  a  lamentable  deficiency  exists,  after 
all  that  has  been  done  by  public  munificence  for 
their  elevation  and  efiiciency  ;  and  that  althougli 
teaching  a  common  school,  <:ommon  school  eduf 
cation,  and  the  district  school- house,  are  asso- 
ciations which  have  clustered  around  us  ftott 
the  nursery  up  to  monhood,  yet  some  of  the  best 
among  us,  some  of  the  most  acute  and  critical 
in  their  observations  upon  causes  and  their  prac- 
tical results,  seem  to  be  just  emerging  from  a 
region  of  shadows  and  appearances  into  one  of 
realities  and  tangible  forms ;  and  standing  In 
our  present  responsible  position,  the  past  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  mortification  and  regret,  the  fb^ 
tare  of  expectatioa  and  hope.  Althoug^  there 
are  many  ingredients  in  this  scene  of  mortifica- 
tion and  regret,it  is  the  opinion  of  your  commit* 
tee  that  a  want  of  well  qualified  teacher* jComtl' 
tutes  a  very  important  part.  We  intend  bj  this 
remark,  no  reflection  on  a  class  of  individuals 
wbo  have  expended  a  vast  amount  of  mental  and 
physical  exertion,  without  enjoying  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  pubUc  attention,  or  receiving  a  faix 
compensation  for  their  vexatious,  though  im- 
portant, toils :  we  believe  in  many  instances 
they  have  done  the  best  they  could  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  :  nor  would  wc  indulge  or  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  unthankfulness,  for  the  bene- 
factions and  exertions  which  have  been  made  for 
their  advantage  and  improvement. 

It  is  now  an  opinion  that  prevails  extensivelF^ 
perhaps  universally — that  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing should  be  as  respectable  as  any  in  society ; 
and  that  this  estimate  must  be  placed  upon  it, 
before  all  the  iidvantages  contemplated  can  be 
secured.  It  is  also  acknowledged  that  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  men,  are  governed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  b^  appearances  and  names. 
From  these  two  axioms  we  may  see,  that  the  re- 
spectability of  teaching  will  be  graduated  by  the 
character  of  the  institution  where  instructors 
are  taught.  And  will  any  person  pretend  to  say 
that  a  mere  appendage  to  a  seminary  or  an  acade- 
my can  be  as  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple^ as  original,  independent  institutions  having 
their  own  professors,  presidents  and  buildings, 
apparatus,  &c.  Your  committee  deem  it  impos- 
sible in  the  nature  of  things. 

Your  committee  respectfully  suggest  that  young 
persons  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  will  not  be 
as  well  instructed  in  the  theory  or  practice  of 
teaching  in  the  above  appendages,  as  they  would 
be  in  a  teacher's  institution.  It  is  believed, 
without  iatendiBf  any  disrespeet  to  those  who 
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bav^  the  charge  of  academies  and  seminaries, 
that  professors  cannot  feel  the  same  interest  in 
their  lectures  and  instructions  to  pupils  of  a  sub- 
ordinate department,  as  would  be  felt  bj  the 
professors  of  a  teachers'  institute,  where  instruc- 
tions and  lectures  on  school- keeping  would  be 
their  sole  and  constant  business. 

Lastly,  the  method  of  teaching  in  an  academy 
or  college  and  in  common  schools,  is  so  very  dis- 
similar ;  the  state  of  mind  to  be  reached  and  the 
object  to  be  secured  so  peculiar  to  each,  that  it 
is  certainly  possible  that  an  individual  may  be 
abundantly  qualified  to  fill  the  professorship  of 
a  college  or  a  seminary,  and  still  be  essentially 
d^icient  *in  the  chair  of  a  teachers'  institute. 
Tour  committee  know  of  several  young  gentle- 
men of  respectable  parentage  as  well  as  intellec* 
tual  culture,  who  spent  several  weeks  in  an  aca- 
demic school  not  long  since,  and  then  went  out 
•a  school  teachers,  but  were  under  the  mortifying 
Becessity  of  returning  to  their  homes  before  they 
liad  completed  the  term  for  which  they  contract- 
ed. It  requires  no  far  reaching  mind  to  perceive 
that  if  these  young  men  had  to  been  instructed 
as  to  be  **  avt  to  ttack,"  that  a  far  diflferent, 
baore  honorable  and  less  perplexing  result  might 
ftave  been  obtained.  Some  whom  we  have  ex- 
amined, will  solve  a  problem  in  algebra  and  pass 
well  in  astronomy,  ^.,  and  yet  cannot  tell  the 
sound  of  6  or  X  or  ck,  and  are  equally  wanting 
Uk  the  elementary  branches  of  science. 

Last  session  ot  our  state  legislature  was  sig- 
nalized for  the  unanimous  passage  of  a  bill  for 
'the  organization  of  a  regular  Normal  School  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  This  last  measure 
has  been  adopted  as  an  experiment,  and  if  suc- 
cessful, is  designed  as  a  beginning,  for  subsequent 
repetition.  Tour  committee  rejoice  tiiat  the  good 
^ork  isb^nn.  As  to  the  departments,  they  are  so 
exceedingly  sparse,  that  they  muitf  to  the  great 
body  of  teachers,  be  remote,  so  exceedingly  re- 
mote, tiiat  but  a  small  fraction  of  them  can  pos- 
sibly enjoy  their  advantages,  and  the  only  remedy 
now  left  us  is  to  look  back  to  our  high  schools 
and  academies  generally,  and  try  to  throw  around 
them  such  guards  and  obtain  such  assurances  as 
shall  give  us  some  relief  fh>m  the  anxiety  which 
has  so  long  distressed  us — to  engage  spiritedly 
in  teachers'  drills,  call  out  teachers'  meetings, 
and  organize  educational  associations,  until 
something  more  satisfactory  can  be  obtained. 

The  interest  Which  has  existed  among  legis- 
hitors  upon  the  subject  of  general  education,  is 
9till  alive.  Past  enactments  made  for  it  npon 
the  petition  and  sometimes  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  people,  authorize  us  to  conclude  that  they 
may  be  approached  again.  Your  committee 
would  suggest^  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
object  intended  to  be  secured  f  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  entire  mass  of  the  rising  generation, 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  education  of  tea- 
chers be  increased  to  something  like  the  public 
demand  for  it.  and  that  instead  of  having  here 
and  there  a  mere  appendage  to  a  seminary,  or 
one  normal  school,  that  thrre  be  an  indepen- 
dent seminary  to  educate  teachers  in  every 
county  of  cur  state  :  and  thus  let  the  sentiment 
of  the  Hon  J.  A.  uix  be  reduced  to  a  reality, 
namelv.  **  it  i»  aJvieable  to  establish  separate  se- 
minaries for  the  education  of  teachers."  There 
are,  during  the  year,  440  individuals  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  commcn  schools  of  this  single 
coonty.    Here  are  your  matcrialti  and  there  ia 


their  work,  bar  where  is  their  appropriate  efi- 
ciency .  Let  each  of  th  ese  persons  be  thorough- 
ly edocated  in  the  branches  of  science  to  be 
taught,  and  let  them  be  made  familiar  with  the 
best  methcds  ofio&parting  instruction,  and  what 
an  influence  might  in  this  way  be  bronght  to 
bear  upon  the  public  mind  ;  what  an  ineonceiv- 
ably  happy  result  might  be  produced  upon  iQM 
thousands  of  ^oung  persons  and  children  who 
are  soon  to  wield  the  destinies  of  this  section  of 
our  mighty  nation.  We  venture  to  predict  that 
in  the  short  reversion  of  a  single  year  thesehoolB 
of  this  county  would  put  on  a  character  and  as- 
sume an  efficiency  perfectly  astonishing  to  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  sangnlne  of  all  our  peopM. 

Therefore,  Ruolvtd,  That  the  subject  of  eln* 
eating  teachers  for  eommoa  schools,  demands 
the  serious  and  immediate  attention  of  this  con- 
vention. 

And  Whereat,  There  is  no  certain  proapeet 
that  this  important  object  can  be  obtained  (item 
the  seminaries  now  among  ns. 

Therefore,  Ret^ved,  That  this  conveatioa, 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  organization  of  a 
Teachers'  Institute  for  the  coontyof  Otaego. 
All  of  which  is  respectfnllv  submitted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chatneld,  the  repHMt  waa 
laid  on  the  table  for  further  consideratioa  ;  and 
the  convention  adjourned  to  7  o'clock  Sa  the 
evening. 

EvKiriNO  SsaaioK. 

Mr.  Pierce,  of  Rome,  Oneida  co.,  by  lacta- 
tion, occupiea  the  evening  session  by  an  address 
npon  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  onl- 
ture  of  man.  He  treated  this  important  and 
comprehensive  subject  with  much  ability,  and 
evinced  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  twexf 
branch  of  educational  reform.  Mr.  P.  gave  a 
very  graphic  description  of  the  condition  and 
Wants  of  our  common  schools,  and  an  able  and 
comprehensive  view  of  a  system  of  popular  ndo- 
cation  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  the  citizen 
for  the  discharge  of  his  various  and  complicated 
duties  arising  from  the  social  condition  and  pe- 
culiar institutions  of  this  country. 

On  motion,  the  convention  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reports  in  Uieir  order. 

The  report  on  Teachers'  Institutes,  was  taken 
up.  and  the  resolutions  considered  separately. 
They  were  discussed  at  length,  by  Messrs. 
Chatfield,  Bowdish.  L.  R.  Palmer,  Tmair, 
Giliam,  L.  D.  Brown  and  Wilber  ;  and  the  re- 
port and  the  first  resolution,  were  adopted. 

The  question  being  on  the  adoption  of  the 
second  resolution,  Mr.  Tiuair  moved  to  strike 
out  the  second  resolution  and  the  preamble  ac- 
companying it,  and  adopt  the  following  -as  4 
substitute: 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  establishment  of  voluntary 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  the  efiicient  aid  thus 
rendered  in  the  thorough  preparation  of  teach- 
ers, this  convention  take  immediate  steps  for 
the  organization  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  for  the 
county  of  Otsego. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  stricken 
out  and  the  substitute  was  adopted. 

After  many  discussions  of  the  leading  mea- 
sures of  educational  reform,  and  the  adoption  of 
many  admirable  resolations,— On  motion  of  Mr. 
Pattengilt,  it  was  Retdlptd,  that  the  convention 
adjourn  to  meet  at  Cooperstown  on  the  Tnevday 
after  the  sepoad  Monday  of  April,  1S46. 
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MSTRICT  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

ALBANY,  A1}Ga6T,  1814^ 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Extracts  fr&m  the  Report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Jieetmbly  of  thit  State,  on  collegu,  academies 
and  common  sehoole,  of  tehich  the  Hon,  Mr. 
HvLBYTRD  %»ae  chttirman,  in  regard  to  the  die* 

.  tributton  of  the  Literature  Fund,  and  the  eeta- 
biiehment  of  a  Normal  School. 

Ws  commence  these  extracts,  with  regret  that 
we  %rt  compelled  to  omit  a  single  paragraph,  of 
^118  searcking  and  satisfactory  examination  of 
the  claims  of  these  institutions  upon  the  pnblic 
jWMide»ce> 

Passing  over,  however,  for  the  present,  Mr. 
fli^bofd's  fhithfnl  history  of  the  origin  and  in- 
crease of  the  literature  fund,  and  the  legisla- 
4km  whidi  controlled  its  distribution  ,*  his  vindi- 
eMioa  of  the  Academies  from  the  charge  of 
keing  nrifltoaratic  institutions,  exclusive  in  their 
^^arneter  and  inaccessible  to  the  poor ;  his  clear 
exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  the  com- 
.^on  school  and  literature  fund  have  been  distri- 
buted j  his  interesting  and  convincing  examina- 
liim  of  the  rise,  progress  and  Influence  of  the 
teachers'  departments^  and  of  the  admissions  of 
successive  State  Superintendents,  **  that''  in  the 
tongnage  of  Gov.  Marcy,  *^  some  further  provi- 
•lon  ought  to  be  made  by  the  legislature,  to  sa* 
.^»fj  the  public  wants  in  this  respect;"  or  ac- 
•cording  to  Gen.  Dix,  ''  that  it  would  perhaps 
bpadvisaUe  to  create  separate  seminaries  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers'' — ^passing  over  all 
of  this  admirable  preliminary  examination  of 
past  legislation,  we  present  our  readers  with  a 
jHUt  of  the  discussion  of  the  nature  and  impor- 
tnAce  of  Normal  Schools,  intending  to  continue 
its  puMieation  in  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Journal. 

The  term  **  Normal  School ^"  though  now  com- 
monly  used  to  denote  a  training  place  for  teach- 
ers, primarily  signifies,  a  "  model  school ;"  that 
is,  a  school  conducted  on  a  plan  deserving  imi- 
tation by  other  schools.*  A  model  school y  in 
this  sense,  is  an  essential  part  of  any  well  ar- 
,ranged  institution  for  educating  teachers.  It  is 
the  exfferimental  room  where  the  future  teacher 
learns  by  observation,  the  best  methods  of  con- 
ducting an  elementary  school,  and  under  the  eye 
of  his  teacher,  is  taught  to  practise  and  perfect 
himself  in  those  best  methodsf.  Although  the 
model  school  is,  by  some,  regarded  merely  as 
an  incidental  appendage  to  the  principal  school ; 
yet  in  Prussia,  where  seminaries  to  qualify 
teaehers  have  been  longest  and  most  successfully 
in  operation,  the  model  or  normal  school  is  so 

*  Ttie French  adjective  normait  Is  derived  from  the 
Lithi  noun  normot  v%ich  signifies  •  ntte,  m  paltem,  a 
meiei,         t  Essay  on  Edacatioa,  vol;  9,  p.  W9. 


important  and  so  iirominent  a  ieatnre  of  the  nra- 
tem,  that  it  has  given  its  name  to  all  this  oass 
of  institutions.  The  term  noraia^  school,  as 
now  used,  comprehends  indeed,  this  "model 
appendage,"  but  more  especially,  it  indicates  a 
seminary  where  pupils  are  taught,  theoretical- 
ly and  practically,  the  art  of  communicating 
loiowledge,  and  of  gov^raing  a  school ',  where, 
in  short,  are  ^acquired  the  rules  of  practice  amd 
the  principles  of  guidance  and  direction  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  common  school  education. 

Afler  an  interesting  notice  of  the  Prussian  ays* 

tem,  which  we  hope  in  some  future  number  to 

publish,  the  report  continues  : 

It  was  After  a  critical  examinatioii  of  this  sys- 
tem and  its  results,  that  Gen.  Dix  officially  said  : 
'  *  The  Prussian  system  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  unrivalled  in  the  extent  of  the  provision  whteh 
it  makes  ibr  the  education  of  the  people  \  theeffip 
dency  vrith  which  it  is  administered,  and  tbe 
perfection  which  it  has  carried  into  the  varions 
departments  of  instrnciion.  The  Prussian  s^ 
tem  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  defedivn 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, thcragh  it  had  been  lon^  in  existence.  No 
material  advances  were  attamed  until  teachers^ 
seminaries  had  been  established,and  a  new  class  of 
instructors  had  been  trained  up."  Prof.  Stowe^ 
who  several  years  ago,  was  commissioned  by  the 
state  of  Ohio  to  examme  the  Prussian  Schools, 
expresses  some  of  his  condnsions  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions : 

"  1.  The  interest  of  popular  education  in  each 
state  demands  the  establishment  of  a  Normml 
School,  that  is,  a  Teachers'  Seminary  and  Mo* 
del  school,  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of 
teachers  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art 
of  teaching. 

*'2.  Pupils  should  not  be  received  into  the 
teachen'  seminary,  under  sixteen  years  of  «ge, 
nor  until  they  are  well  versed  in  all  the  brancjiie* 
usually  taught  in  common  schools. 

"  3.  The  model  school  should  comprise  the 
various  classes  of  children  usually  admitted  to 
the  common  schools,  and  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  general  disdpline  and  course  of  study. 

*''  4.  The  courae  of  instruction  in  tbe  teacher's 
seminary  should  include  three  years,  and  the 
pupils  should  be  divided  into  three  classes,  ae* 
cordingly. 

**  5.  The  senior  dass,  in  the  teachen'  semian- 
ry  ^ould  be  employed,  under  the  inunediate  in- 
struction of  their  professon,  as  instructon  in 
the  model  school. 

**  The  necessity  of  specific  provision  for  the 
education  of  teachers  is  proved  b^  the  analogy 
of  all  other  professions  and  pursuits. 

"  Such  an  institution  would  se^e  as  a  stan- 
dard and  model  of  education  through  out  the 
community. 

"  All  experience  (experience  which  we  gene- 
rally appeal  to  as  the  safest  guide  in  all  practi- 
cal matters,)  has  decided  in  favor  of  institutions 
sustained  by  government  for  the  education  of 
teachers." 

To  the  friends  of  education  it  is  a  deeply  in- 
teresting inquiry,  whether  the  prindples  of^  that 
system  are  so  mdi^enous  to  Prussia,  as  not  to 
admit  transplantation  and  growth,  with  eqnal 
success,  in  any  land  desirous  of  having  an  edu- 
cated people  ? 
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A  glance  at  some  of  those  countries  wliere  the 
experiment  has  been  tried,  will,  perhaps,  fur- 
nish the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  mquiry. 
The  primary  Normal  School  of  Haarlem,  m 
the  centre  of  Hollana,  was  founded  by  govern- 
ment, as  early  as  1816.     It  was  in  reference  to 
this  school,  and  one  other  established  the  same 
year,  at  Lierre,  near  Antwerp,  thai  the  cele- 
*brated  M.  Consin,  in  his  work  on  the  state  of 
i^ncation  in  Holland,  in  1836,  said  :  *'  I  attach 
the  greatest    importance  to    normal    primary 
schools,  and  consider  that  all  future  success  in 
the  education  of  the  people  depends  upon  them. 
In  perfecting  her  system  oC  primary  instruction, 
normal  schools  were  introduced  for  the  better 
training  of  masters.''     In  travelling  thronsh 
Holland,  he  was  informed  by  all  the  school  om* 
eers  he  met  with,    that  these  schools   ^'  had 
brooght  about  an  entire  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  schoolmaster,  and  that  they  had  given 
jonng  teachers  a  feeling  of  dignity  in  their  pro- 
fession.''   The  universal  effect  of  the  primary 
schools  of  Holland  upon  her  population,  may 
be  read  in  an  extract  from  the  Third  Report  of 
C^eori^e  Nicholls,  Esq.,  on  the  condition  of  the 
labormg  classes,  &c.,  in  Holland  and  Belgium 
— **  In  Haarlem,  with  a  population  of  21,000, 
we  were  informed  there  was  not  a  chfld  of  ten 
years  of  age,  and  of  sound  intellect,  who  could 
not  both  read  and  write,  and  throughout  Hol- 
land it  is  the  same." 

The  first  normal  school  of  France,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  issued  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1808,  directing  the  organization 
«f  the  university  and  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral  normal  school  at  Paris.  In  1829,  there  were 
but  thirteen  of  these  schools  throughout  the  em- 
pire ;  in  1832,  there  were  forty-eeven;  in  July 
1833,  a  law  passed  requiring  the  establishment 
of  one  of  those  teachers'  seminaries,  in  each  of 
the  eighty-six  departments.  In  1837,  there  were 
eighty4hru  of  these  seminaries  in  full  opera- 
tion, "forming^,"  as  M.  Guixot  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  said,  "  in  each  department  a 
grand  focus  of  light,  scattering  ito  rays  in  all  di- 
rections  among  the  people."  In  concluding  an 
able  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he 
used  these  decided  words :  "  All  of  you  are 
aware  that  mrimary  instruction  depends  otto- 
gather  on  the  corresponding  norinal  schools. 
The  prosperity  of  these  establishnunts  is  the 
measure  of  its  proi^ess," 

The  estimation  m  which  the  French  nation 
bold  these  seminaries,  may  be  learned  from  a 
provision  contained  in  one  of  their  recent  laws, 
^'  that  no  schoolmaster  shall  be  appointed  who 
baa  not  himself  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  which 
instructs  in  the  art  of  teaching."* 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  here,  that  the 
French  system  is  confessedly  modelled  after  that 
of  the  Prussian  ;  that  those  who  resort  to  them 
•re  not  only  educated  but  maintained  gratui- 
tously.^. 

England^  with  all  her  wealth  and  literature  j 
her  munificent  endowments  of  universities  j  her 
numerous  and  costly  charitable  institutions,  as  a 
government,  has  done  very  little  for  the  educa- 
tion of  her  common  people.  She  has  never  es- 
teblished  any    general   system  of  education; 
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whatever  has  been  done  has  been  eltetdd  toMy 
by  individual  enterprise.  Whenerer  in  Parlia- 
ment or  elsewhere,  a  government  plaa  has  been 
proposed,  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  a  common 
school  education  among  the  masses,  normal 
schools  have  of  late,  almost  invariably,  formed 
a  constituent  part  of  all  such  plans. 

In  1836,  Lord  Brougham  said  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  "  the  seminaries  for  traioing 
masters  are  an  invaluable  gi^  to  mankind,  aaS 
lead  to  the  indefinite  improvement  of  education 
It  is  this  which  above  every  thing  we  ought  to 
labor  to  introduce  into  our  system."  "These 
training  seminaries  would  not  only  teach  the 
masters  the  branch  of  learning  and  science  they 
are  now  deficient  in,  but  would  teach  them  what 
they  know  far  less— the  didactic  art — the  mode 
of  imparting  the  knowledge  which  they  have,  or 
may  acquire— the  best  method  of  training  art 
dealing  with  children,  in  all  that  regardi  both 
temper,  capacity,  and  habits,  «and  the  means  of 
stirring  them  to  exertion  and  controlling  their 
aberrations." 

In  1839,  the  Queen  directed  Lord  JofamR  nt^ 
sell,  to  form  a  Board  of  Education.  His  Locd- 
ship's  circular  on  the  subject  says :  "  that  among 
the  chief  defects  yet  subsisting,  maybe  reckoaed 
the  insufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers,  the 
imperfect  mode  of  teaching,  which  prevails  in, 
perhaps,  the  greater  number  of  the  schools.  *  * 
Among  the  first  objects  to  which  any  grant  (o^ 
money)  may  be  applied,  will  be  the  est%b1iib* 
meat  of  a  Normal  School.  I  beg  leave,  at  the 
outset,  to  state  my  opinion,  that  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  normal  school  for  training  mas- 
ters in  the  most  perfect  methods  of  commu- 
nicating literary  and  industrial,  as  well  aa  moral 
and  reQgious  instruction,  is  the  most  pressing 
and  important  of  these  objects,"    &e.  " 

Parliament  refused  to  vote  any  grant  of  money 
to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Ednca^ 
tion,*  and  England  was  left  with  two  semina* 
ries  for  the  education  of  teachers  ;  for  these»  she 
was  indebted  to  the  exertion  of  individnal  be^ 
nevolence. 

When  we  read  such  views  and  snch  leoom- 
mendations,  and  read  the  result  of  them^  we 
are  prepa/ed  further  to  read  such  items  an  Ae 
following,  in  English  papers :  "  In  thiee  yettrs, 
in  England,  there  have  been  361 ,894  marriageg; 
of  these,  723,788  married  persons,  304^3e 
coiiW  not  sipi  their  names," 

Although  from  this  hasty  view  of  the  estab- 
lishment  and  operation  of  normal  schools  in  ^* 
rope,  they  would  seem  to  be  so  indispensable  in 
a  well-matured  educational  system,  as  to  be 
founded  and  sustained  by  any  intelligent  govern- 
ment,  desirous  of  a  thorough  education  of  its 
people  J  yet  with  two  fixccptions  their  introduO- 
tion  to  this  continent  has  been  the  unaided 
achievement  of  individual  enterprise  and  bene- 
volence. ' 

Their  establishment  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
commended by  the  educational  officer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Hori. 
Francis  R.  Shunk,  superintendent  of  commoa 


*  II  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ftUted,  that  lbs  imrorm. 
ment  bill  lor  Iht  nfirmal  and  commoa  school^  naeoaiU 
tionallf  required  that  all  tht  pnpils  shoaU  be  oduoaisd 
in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Bnglaad.  Agalait  a 
bin  containing  aaeh  a  seetariaa  provitioa,  tho  eatlrt 
bodf  of  disMaters  to  atronglr  protoHod.  that  miaia- 
tars  abandonsd  tbs  wbek  plia. 
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••^opI»>  aa^  t»  the  PeansyhrAM  legislature, 
Mftrch  3dy  1840|  he  says:  *'a  more  effectual 
method  to  increase  the  nnmber  of  teachers,  and 
to  famish  fficilities  for  ezleading  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  improving  this  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  is  by  the  estab- 
&slMnent  of  teachers'  seminaries,  commonly 
ealled  normal  schools."    In  his  next  annual  re- 

Srt  of  1841,  the  same  officer  savs,  '*  the  most 
▼ious  and  direct  means  of  proTiding  competent 
touchers,  is  by  the  establishment  of  seounaries 
lor  their  instruction.  A  community,  in  order  to 
oppreciate  and  compensate  good  teachers  ade- 
ooately,  should  be  enlightened  by  the  happy  ef- 
Krts  of  their  labors ;  a  result  which  can  never  be 
pcodueod  by  those  who  are  inefficient  and  incom- 
petent." In  his  report  of  January  1842,  he  re- 
Aowed  his  suggestions  of  the  importance  of 
those  seminaries  for  instructing  teachers.  The 
foycinment  has,  however,  never  made  an  appro- 
priation to  aid  even  a  normal  school,  but  private 
■luntficenoe  and  enterprise  have  establishcKl  seve- 
iml  in  the  state. 

In  the  annual  reports  of  the  trustees  of  the 
•diool  fund  of  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  1839 
tad  1840,  the  following  views  are  expressed  on 
llio  sobjeet  of  normal  schools :  *'  There  seems 
lo  be  but  one  way  in  which  a  suppW  of  ^ood 
teachers  can  be  secured.  They  must  be  trained 
to  the  business  of  teaching.  They  must  be 
taught  the  art  of  teaching.  Those  who  are  to 
instruct  others,  must  themselves  be  instructed! 
Ib  short  there  must  be  schools  for  the  education 
ct  teachers.  To  require  that  teachers  should  be 
examined  and  licensed,  will  not  answer  the  pur* 
pose.  When  nearly  all  are  unqualified,  there  is 
little  room  for  selecticm.  Their  deficiencies  in 
this  way  may  be  exposed,  but  how  are  they  to 
%«  corrected  f  " 

In  his  annual  report,  January,  1841,  the  su- 
perintendent of  common  schools  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  says  "  the  establishment  of  normal  schools 
is  the  only  eflfectnal  means  for  extending  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  placing  this 
dfopartmeat  of  public  instruction  on  that  elevated 
ground  that  its  vast  importance  demands. 

The  committee  might  continue  to  give  these 
ihvorable  opinions  and  sanguine  recommenda- 
tions of  high  ofikial  personu^,  but  they  content 
themselyes  with  the  general  expression,  that  in 
nearly  all  the  states  where  the  subject  of  popular 
education  has  in  any  respect  received  an  atten- 
tioB  firom  public  men,  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  magnitude  of  interests  involved,  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools  has  been  the  invariable 
means  recommended  to  invigorate  and  improve 
common  schools.  But  while  state  legislatures 
have  generally  neglected  to  test,  by  experiment, 
the  expediency  or  practical  utility  of  these  in- 
stitutions, the  Canadian  parliament,  at  its  very 
last  session,  passed  an  act  providing  for  their  im- 
mediate establishment  in  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  provinces. 

While  other  states  were  deliberating,  Massa- 
chusetts acted,  and  now  justly  claims  the  honor 
ti  first  establisbinic  institutions  exclusively  for 
teachers,  as  part  of  a  state  system  of  common 
school  education.  Bat  even  her  action  was 
stimalated  by  individual  liberality. 

In  1838,  a  citizen  of  Boston,*  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Massochneetts  Board  of  Educa- 

*  Edmund  Dwlgbc,  Esq. 


tion.  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  qualification  of  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools,  on  condition  that  the  legislature 
would  appropriate  an  equal  sum  to  the  same 
purpose.  This  proposition  was  communicated 
to  the  legislature  on  the  I2th  of  March^  1838 ; 
ten  days  after,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
houses  reported  in  favor  of  accepting  the  propo- 
sition:  resolutions,  making  the  appropriation  to 
that  effect,  passed  the  legislature  *^  almost  unani- 
mously," and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1838,  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  the  governor. 

The  Board  of  Education  hiaving  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  thus  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, ''  to  be  expended  in  qualifying  teachers 
for  the  common  schools  in  Massachusetts,"  with 
the  single  condition  of  rendering  an  annual  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  expended 
the  money,  felt  themselves  somewhat  embar- 
rassed in  sdecting  the  best  method  of  carrying 
out  the  intention  of  the  private  and  legislative 
donors  of  the  benefaction.  The  propriety  of  es- 
tablishing and  liberally  endowing  a  $ingU  tchool^ 
was  considered  and  decided  against  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  if  but  one  was  fqunded,  its  suc- 
cess or  failure  could  be  known  but  to  the  citizens 
of  a  small  part  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  de- 
sirable that  an  txperimenif  in  which  the  whole 
people  had  a  direct  interest,  should,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  tried  in  presence  of  the  whole 
people.  The  economy  and  .expediency  of  en- 
grafting a  department  for  the  quali^patioa  of 
teachers,  upon  academies  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  was  also  examined.  Against  this  plan  it 
was  objected  that  such  a  department  would  be 
but  a  secondary  interest  in  the  school — that "  the 
principal  and  assistant  teachers  would  not  be  se- 
lected, so  much  with  reference  to  the  incidentv 
as  to  the  principal  object ;  and  as  the  course  of 
instruction  proper  to  qualify  teachers,  must  be 
essentially  different  from  a  common  academical 
course,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  preceptor 
duly  to  superintend  both."  * 

As  the  money  seemed  not  intended  to  be  in- 
vested as  a  permanent  endowment,  and  as  it  was 
sufficient,  with  what  it  was  reasonably  expected 
the  friends  of  education  would  contribute  to  es- 
tablish more  ihan  one  normal  school,  for  a  peri- 
od of  time  sufficiently  long  to  bring  the  useful- 
ness of  such  institutions  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, it  was  finally  determined  to  pursue  this 
coarse.  The  Board  finding  their  present  means 
and  encouragements  for  the  future  would  justify 
the  establishment  of  three  schools  with  a  fair  ex- 
pectation of  sustaining  them  three  years  at  least; 
decided  to  establish  that  number,  and  to  locate 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  latter 
course  was  taken  not  only  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  the  people  the  means  of  partaking  their 
advantages,  but  of  observing  their  usefulness  ; 
with  a  view  too  of  enabling  the  people  under- 
standinglv  to  decide  on  the  final  adoption  or  re- 
jection or  these  seminaries  as  a  constituent  part 
of  the  system  of  common  school  education.f 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  a  school  for 
the  reception  of  females  only,  was  opened  at 
Lexington  on  the  3d  day  of  Julv,  1839 ;  another 
for  the  admission  of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  was 
opened  at  Barre,  in  September  of  the  same  year ' 
the  third  was  established  at  Bridgewater  on  the 
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priaelplefl  u  the  Banre  sdio<d,  in  the 
vekth  of  September,  1840. 

The  Lexington  school  received  no  pupils  ft>r 
lew  than  one  year ;  each  of  the  other  institn- 
tions  admitted  scholars  for  a  less  period.  The 
terms  of  admission  were,  that  applicants,  if 
Biales,  must  have  attained  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  sixteen,  if  feomles  —  mnst  on  examina- 
tion appear  well  versed  in  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and  arith- 
metic— mast  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
4Ad  most  famish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
intellectaal  capacity,  and  of  high  moral  charac- 
ter and  principles.  The  pnpils  were  in  addition 
required  to  *' declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
b^me  school  teachers  after  having  finished  a 
course  of  study  at  the  normal  school.'^  * 

The  foUowing  course  of  study  was  arranged 
and  recommended  for  each  institution ;  fully  to 
eemplete  it  required  three  years : 

1.  Orthography,  reading,  grammar,  composi- 

tion and  logic. 

2.  Writing;  drawing. 

d.  Arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  algebra, 
geometry,  book-keeping,  nvvigation,  sur- 
veying. 

4.  Geography,  ancient  and  modem,  with  chro- 

nology, statistics  and  general  history. 

5.  Physiology. 

6.  Mental  Philosophy. 

7.  Music.  t 

8.  Conslkntion  and  history  of  Massachusetts, 

and  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Natural  philosophy  and  astronomy. 

10.  Natural  history. 

11.  The  principles  of  piety  and  morality  com- 

mon to  all  sects  of  Uhristians. 

12.  The  icience  and  art  of  teaching ^  vnth  refit' 

ence  to  all  the  above  na^ned  studies. 

The  first  term,  the  Banre  school,  with  one 
teacher  and  one  assistant,  received  thirty-nine 
pupils  ;  the  fourth  term  it  numbered  forty- 
seven  —  twen^-six  males  and  twenty-one  fe- 
males ;  in  December,  1841,  the  number  of  both 
sexes  had  reached  seventy.  In  the  year  1842 
this  school  was  suspended  by  the  death  of  its 
principaL  Prof.  Newman. 

AAer  this  school  had  been  in  opehition  about 
eighteen  months,  it  was  officially  said  by  the 
Board  of  Education:  ^'The  scholars  who  have 
led  this  school  have  sustained  a  high  reputation 
ia  their  professions  as  teachers.  They  appear 
to  be  decidedly  better  qualified  for  their  task, 
both  by  their  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
elementary  branches  of  learning,  and  their  fa- 
miliarity with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
art  of  teaching,  than  the  majority  of  those  gen- 
erall^r  employed  in  the  care  of  schools.'^  It  was 
of  this  seminary  that  President  Humphrey  of 
Amherst  College,  on  visiting  it,  in  December, 
1841,  said,  **  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with 
the  elementary  and  analytical  processes  in  all 
the  branches  taught  in  the  school.  Every  thing 
had  a  direct  bearmg  upon  the  great  business  of 
teaching,  for  which  the  pupils  were  preparing." 

The  Bridgewater  school  opened  in  September, 
1840,  with  28  papils,  of  whom 21  were  females: 
the  second  term  was  attended  by  35,  of  whom  26 
were  females:  the  last  term  of  the  year  1841  closed 
with  52  pupils.    The  average  number  of  pupils 
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daring  the  year  1842  was  abont  4S:  fiist  was  tte 
number  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  Ae  jtmr 
1843;  at  the  preceding  term  72  were  admitted. 
On  the  day  when  this  school  was  recently  vistled 
by  one  of  your  committee,  there  were  42pnpU8tm« 
der  instruction,  of  which  number  31  or  32  were  fe- 
males. On  examining  the  register  of  the  eehool, 
233  persons  were  found  to  have  been  enrolled  as 
members  since  its  organization  in  September,  1840. 
This  number  includes  several  who  did  not  reuiaift 
through  even  one  term.  Of  the  whole  number,  131 
were  known  to  have  taught,  after  leaving  school ; 
42  were  attending  school;  8  only  (which  inelodet 
two  or  three  who  were  dead,)  are  known  not  to 
have  taught;  5  others  had  never  taught  by  reaMU 
of  iU-hetdth;  3  had  married;  1  came  from  tnd 
returned  to  New-York:  of  the  history  of  the  re- 
mainder the  principal  knew  nothing. 

The  day  spent  by  the  chairman  of  jronr  eoa* 
mittee  at  this  seminary,  was  occupied  in  attand- 
ing  upon  the  regular  exercises  and  examination 
of  the  classes,  and  in  a  brief  visit  to  the  model 
school-room.  The  normal  school  was  opened 
in  the  morning  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scriptafev, 
singing  and  prayer.  The  recitations,  the  ex* 
planations,  the  comments,  &c.,  weresJl  analyti* 
cal  and  practical— «nd  as  far  as  practifcabte  ■< 
subjected  to  the  test  of  Uaek-boord  demonstra- 
tion. All  seemed  arraneed  and  designed  to  make 
every  scholar  thorougHy  acquainted  with  tlie 
subject  and  with  the  best  method  of  eloddhtiftg 
and  communicating  it. 

The  rules  of  the  institution  require  the  pvpils 
to  teach  in  the  model  school-room  in  rotatioo. 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal.  Tbii 
part  of  the  school  exhiWted  the  efieets  of  Clie 
too  constant  confinement  of  the  principal  in  the* 
general  recitation  room. 

The  usefulness  of  this  seminary  is  greatly  idt* 
paired  by  the  want  of  more  teachers,  and  l^ttie 
short  and  uncertain  periods  for  which  stnaeikll 
are  received.  A  term  of  14  weeks  is  hardtt  auf- 
fiicent  for  one  man  and  his  assistant  to  eradicate 
bad  habits  of  thinking  and  feeHng,  and  impfaust 
new  ones  in  fifty  or  «xty  minds,  reducing  the 
whole  to  demonstration  and  to  practjce,  in  Ite 
model  school. 

The  normal  school  at  Lexington,  designed  ex- 
clusively for  ladies,  closed  its  first  year  in  August, 
1840,  with  25  pupils;  the  second  year  numb^rea 
40;  the  third  year  about  the  same  number.  Dur^ 
ing  the  last  year  there  were  the  first  term  31; 
the  second  term  39;  the  third  42;  the  fourth  56; 
at  the  close  of  the  year  the  applications  for  the 
next  term  were  60;  this  was  the  number  in  at- 
tendance the  day  the  school  was  visited. 

The  model  school  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion,consists  generally  of  from  40  to  50  young  chll- 
■dren,  from  the  several  school  districts  in  the  town. 
This  school,  under  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  principal  of  the  institution,  is  taught 
mainly  by  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school.  The 
principal  visits  this  school  daily  as  a  listener  and 
observer,  sometimes  as  teacher.  Here,  under 
the  eye  of  a  master,  is  a  real  apprenticeship  served 
in  the  noble  art  of  teaching — ^here  th^fry  it  com* 
bined  with  practice — here  principles  are  iUun- 
trated  by  veritable  examples.  The  modd  school 
sustained  in  the  vicinity  a  reputation  so  hi^,* 
that  for  the  two  or  three  first  years  a  mMh 
krcer  number  of  children  could  be  obtained  ftr 
it.  If  it  had  been  desirable  to  increase  the  nun* 
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ber,  and  this  too  when  ^e  sending  n  child  to 
Ihat  school  was  attended  with  a  very  considerable 
extra  expense  to  the  pare#t. 

As  pupils  from  the  normal  schools  har^  gone 
ont  into  the  town  to  teach,  parents  have  of  late 
been  enabled  to  supply  their  children  in  their 
own  district  schools  with  the  same  kind  of  su- 
ycnoT  education  taught  in  the  model  school;  and 
in  consequence,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  lat- 
ler  school  has  been  reduced  to  some  25  or  30.  A 
fkct  which  shows  the  practical  effect  of  the 
education  and  training  of  teachers  at  the  normal 
school,  that  thej  acquire  and  that  they  can  com- 
municate. 

The  day  spent  at  the  Lexington  seminary, 
there  were  in  the  model  school  about  30  children, 
of  ages  and  capacities  as  various  as  the  same 
BUmber  exhibit  in  a  common  district  school.  An 
expericTiced  and  highly  qualified  teacher  spends 
all  her  «chooI  hours  in  this  school;  the  more  ad* 
Taxrced  pupils  in  the  normal  school  in  rotation, 
are  recfuired  to  assist  in  classifying  and  arrang- 
hig  the  children,  hearing  and  explaining  lessons, 
teaching  orally  on  the  black-board,  Kc.  All 
passes  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  aided  by  the 
frequent  watchful  suggestions  of  the  principal. 

Interesting  as  it  would  be  to  detail  minutely 
^  the  exercises  in  this  room — the  natural  and  suc- 
cessful means  used  to  make  the  stay  in  the  school- 
room pleasant,  instead  of  irksome — learning  a 
delight,  instead  of  a  drudgery — even  to  children 
of  four  and  five  years  of  age — the  committee 
feel  they  must  hasten  to  the  normal  school-room. 
Here  the  morning  exercises  were  quite*  similar 
to  those  of  the  Bridgewater  institution,  except 
that  ail,  or  nearly  all  of  the  pupils  engaged  in 
singing;  as  it  was  '*  review  day  *^  at  the  semi* 
naryi  a  very  good  opportunity  was  presented  of 
learning  the  exercise  and  manner  of  studv  pur- 
crued  at  the  school.  Great  pains  are  taKen  in 
itaehin^  reading,  accent,  emphasis,  grammar, 
colloquial  and  written.  Spelling  and  punctua- 
tion are  taught  at  the  black-board.  A  half  hour 
spent  by  all  the  school  in  mental  arithmetic,  vul- 
gar fhiCtions,  rule  of  three,  practice,  interest, 
KC.,  showed  great  quickness  m  mental  compu- 
tation. Several  scholars  described  and  demon- 
strated problems  in  the  various  books  of  Euclid, 
stated  and  worked  complex  propositions  in  Alge- 
bra on  the  black-board  with  a  readiness  and 
cl^mess  that  evinced  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
those  branches  of  mathematics. 

As  there  had  been  some  change  of  principals 
since  the  organization  of  the  school,  no  statisti- 
cal information,  to  any  extent,  could  he  obtained 
us  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  had  taught  or 
were  now  engaged  in  common  schools.  The  in- 
stitution is  now  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and 
two  assistant- teachers.  Its  usefulness,  like  that 
at  Bridgewater,  is  somewhat  circumscribed  by 
the  want  of  more  spacious  buildings;  each  being 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity — a  most  creditable  fact,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  hitherto  individual  liberality,  aid- 
ed by  the  bountyVf  the  state,  has  only  furnished 
tuition  and  rooms  free  of  charge  to  the  students. 

We  shall  continue  our  extracts  from  this  able 
document  in  onr  next  number,  commencing  with 
mn  examination  into  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts) by  the  establishment  of  nocmal  schools. 


COHflVNICATIOllS 


EXCHANGES. 


Mr.  HoLBROOK  has  devoted  a  life  of  Ubor  W 
the  cause  of  education.  His  leadhig  object  has 
been  to  establish  a  system  of  exchanges,  hj 
which  the  minerals,  fossils,  shells,  plants,  &e., 
of  different  counties,  states  and  countries  could 
be  obtaioed  with  but  little  more  expense  than  the 
cost  of  transportation,  each  region  supptyifig 
what  is  interesting  and  useful  to  that  which  ex« 
changes  with  it.  The  foUowing  letter  was  not 
intended  for  publication,  but  its  fhots  ate  ial»« 
resting,  and  its  suggestions  sensible,  and  Mr.  H. 
win  therefore  excuse  us  for  thus  making  hi* 
plans  partially  known. 

Francis  Dwxoht,  Esq., 

My  Dear  Sxr:--I  send  you  a  circular,  tduek- 
ing  a  subject  which  I  know  ^om  appreciate— 
School  apparatus.  It  is  espeaally  designed  for 
common  country  schools,  and  with  that  view, 
durability,  with  simplicity  and  clearness  of  il- 
lustration, has  been  aimed  at.  The  globe  i$ 
solid,  fitted  for  being  suspended,  also  for  a  stand, 
as  different  illustrations  may  require.  The  first 
elementary  ideas  about  onr  earth  are  certainl^ 
given  in  no  way  so  correctly  or  clearly,  to  a  youhg 
mind,  as  by  a  globe  suspended  by  a  cord.  Not 
only  the  shape,  motions,  and  general  divisiou 
of  the  earth,  but  the  elliptical  form  of  its  orUt 
can  thus  be  shown  by  actual  experiment,  also 
the  forces  keeping  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  ana  how 
they  give  it  an  elliptical  shape,  may  be  showm. 

The  universality  of  the  subjects  illustrated  by 
the  apparatus  fit  it  alike  for  all  countries^  the 
manual  of  explanations  excepted  :  and  these,  ia 
missionary  stations,  where  similar  articles  have 
heretofore  been  used  to  great  effect,  will  be  nsed 
in  their  own  translations.  For  Spanish  Americit 
a  translation  is  about  to  be  made,  indeed  has 
been  made  in  part,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where 
the  articles  have  already  been  ordered. 

The  exchanges  already  put  forward  b^  hf 
have  brought  interesting  specimens  from  differ- 
ent  countries,  and  will  certainly,  when  carried 
out',  bring  them  in  such  quantities,  as  to  be  dls* 
tributed,  not  only  to  the  interior  of  this  statei 
but  to  all  the  states.  The  folio wiuj^  experiment 
is  a  specimen  of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
carried.  Several  months  since,  crowds  of  bare* 
footed  girls  and  boys  were  collected  from  the 
streets  of  New-Tork,  by  and  for  scientific  lee* 
tores,  given  weekly,  especially  for  them.  After 
entertaining  them  for  an  hour,  outline  prints  of 
animals,  plants,  or  other  objects  of  nature,  geo> 
metrical  figures,  geologicals.  Sic.  Sec.,  were  dis- 
tributed to  employ  their  hands  and  minds  at  their 
homes.  Among  the  fruits  of  these,  were  draw- 
ings, greatly  varied,  literallv  coverinj^  the  side- 
walks in  the  region  of  *^Five  Pomts^''  near 
which  the  lectures  were  given ;  also,  cabinets  of 
minerals,  shells,  Sec.,  made  by  many  newspaper 
boys,  and  others,  in  that  and  in  vanons  puts  of 
the  city. 

Among  the  specimens  thus  prodwoed,  nsMf 
were  of  so  aaudi  ii^terest  as  to  be  sent,  M  theio^ 
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mest  of  TarioQt  stnuigera  seebg  them,  to  dif- 
foroAt  parts  of  the  world.  Rev.  Dr.  ThomBOBf 
for  ten  years  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  acting  in  Mexico  and  Sonth  Ame- 
rica, whQ|i  he  ariiTed  at  the  city  of  Mexico, 
from  a  visit  to  this  city,  ordered  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  specimens  of  different  kinds, 
prodaced  in  part  by  those  street  scholars.  A 
tew  days  since,  I  received  from  him  the  third  or 
foinrth  package,  containing  some  Indian  cariosi- 
ties. If  the  street  boys  and  girls  in  New- York 
dtr  can  enter  into  exchanges  with  the  Mexican 
Indxans,  and  in  a  manner  to  benefit  schools 
thronffh  our  conatrv,  (for  the  specimens  re- 
ceived from  Mexico  have  gone  out  to  mamr  parts 
of  the  country,)  it  will  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
pfopose  any  bmits  to  the  system  of  exchanges. 
lively  New-Tork,  with  its  admirable  system  of 
C0un^  and  town  superintendents,  can  enter  upon 
ft,  and  carry  it  out  more  completely,  perhaps, 
tlMui  im  any  other  part  of  the  Union. 

An  exchange  in  county  maps,  simply,  between 
tile  schools  of  this  state,  would,  as  it  seems  to 
ne,  be  a  great  and  good  enterprise.  These  maps 
might  embrace,  not  only  the  geography,  but  the 
^pography,  geology,  botany,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  Natural  History ;  also  agriculture, 
manufactories,  internal  improvements,  educa- 
tion, fcc.  Ilc.,  forming  together,  materials  for 
a  •'  Ntvf-Yark  Bophf"  goodf  for  every  school  and 
ercij  dtizea  of  the  state.  Please,  my  dear  sir, 
(•  gnre  that  subject  a  thought. 
.  f  remain,  as  ever,  with  great  respect. 

Your  friend, 

J.  HOLBROOK. 

EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION. 


(kf  the  author  of  Popolar  Lessons,  School  Friend,  Ac] 

To  Dr.  Chalmers'  treatise  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy, is  appended  a  note,  from  the  communica- 
tion of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Holland  to  an- 
other in  Scotland,  setting  forth  the  favorable 
diange  that  had  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the 
general  tone  of  manners  and  morals.  The  wri- 
ter  affirms  that  though  the  country  had,  during 
tiie  last  half  centunr  sustained  many  revolu- 
tions, and  had  sufiered  the  decay  of  its  com- 
merce, and  all  the  external  evils  incident  to  politi- 
cal dianges,  yet  the  people  were  steadily  advanc- 
ing in  decorum^  industr]^,  intelligence,  and  com- 
Ibrt ;  and  he  attributed  this  manifest  improvement 
in  their  character  and  condition  to  their  schools. 

A  full  exposition  of  the  state  of  education  in 
Holland  has  been  made  by  Cousin,  formerly 
iitiiaister  of  public  instruction  in  France. 

Cousin's  report  was  made  in  1836,  and  has  since 
been  translated  into  our  language  by  Leonard 
Homer,  Esq.  His  translation  was  published  in 
London,  and  has  not  been  reprinted  in  this 
country ;  but  its  subject  matter,  and  undoubted 
authenticity,  render  it  of  great  imporunce  to 
those  who  are  seeking  for  all  the  lights  of  ex- 
perienee  in  practical  education.  A  former  com- 
mission in  ISll,  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
French  government  to  the  celebrated  iJaron 
Ctivier,  and  the  results  of  his  statements  are  fully 
Corroborated  by  the  later  report. 

The  account  given  in  brief  by  Cuvier  of  the 
schools  he  visited  in  Holland  may  be  eminently 
i^alrtciive  in  this  cotintrv,  and  on  that  account 
•xtncts  from  it  are  fnmishad  to  the  Joamal. 


Schools  iir  Hoixako. 

First  part  of  the  report  on  the  establishments 
for  public  instruction  in  Holland  by  M.  Cuvier. 

It  would  be  diffieuli  to  describe  the  effect 
produced  upon  us  by  the  first  primary  school 
we  entered,  on  our  arrival  in  Holland.  I  was 
at  one  of  those  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
for  the  children  of  the  poorest  classes.  Two  large 
rooms,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  con- 
tained  three  hundred  of  those  children,  all 
cleanly  dressed,  arranging  themselves  without 
any  confusion,  without  noise,  without  rudeness, 
doing  all  they  were  desired,  in  obedience  to] 
signals,  without  the  necessity  of  the*  master 
saying  a  word.  They  learn  by  sure  and  ready 
methoids,  to  read  fluently,  to  write  a  good  and, 
corrept  band,  to  understand  such  arithmetic  as 
is  required  for  ordinary  life,  both  mental  and 
written,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  clearly 
in  short  written  exercises.  The  books  put  into 
their  hands,  and  the  examples  they  get  to  write, 
advance  by  such  judicious  gradations,  and  the 
precepts  and  examples  are  intermingled  so  skil- 
fully, that  the  children  imbibe^  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  truths  of  religion,  Iho  maxims 
of  morality,  and  that  knowledge  which  will  be 
useful  to  them,  and  afford  them  consolation  in 
their  unhappy  lot.  By  means  of  frequent  ques* 
tions,  and  by  encouraging  them  to  state  their  * 
difficulties,  it  is  folly  ascertained  that  they  un- 
derstand whtft  they  read.  Prayers,  and  hTmna 
sung  by  the  whole  school,  botii  composed  ex- 
pressly for  these  children,  and  all  breathing  a 
spirit  of.  duty  and  of  gratitude,  give  a  charm  to 
the  business  of  teaching,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  impress  upon  it  a  religious  and  benevolent 
character,  calculated  to  prince  lasting  effects. 
One  master,  and  two  assistants,  who  might 
themselves  be  taken  for  pupils,  maintain  com- 
plete order  among  this  large  number  of  children, 
without  any  speaking,  or  angry  words,  or 
corporal  punishment ;  but  by  interesting  them 
in  what  they  are  about,  and  keeping  their  at- 
tention constanUy  alive. 

The  first  sight  of  the  school  gave  us  an  agree- 
able feeling  of  surprise ;  but  when  we  entered 
into  an  examination  of  the  details,  it  was  im- 
posible  not  to  be  sensibly  affected,  when  one 
considered  what  these  children  would  have  come 
to,  had  they  been  leA  unnoticed,  and  what  they 
then  were.  But  we  said  to  ourselves,  this  is 
perhaps  a  solitary  case,  the  results  of  the  exer- 
tions of  a  wealthy  town,  or  of  the  zeal  of  some 
citizens  of  unusual  liberality  ;  we  were  assured, 
however,  that  the  more  we  travelled  through 
the  country  the  more  we  should  see  reason  to 
alter  that  opinion ;  and  so  it  turned  out.  for 
wherever  we  went,  we  found  primary  schools 
on  the  same  plan,  with  the  exception  of  some 
few  instances,  in  which  superannuated  teachers 
could  not  shake  off  their  old  habits  of  routine. 
Nor  was  it  in  the  towns  that  we  found  them  the 
best ',  even  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country,  in 
Groningen,  and  many  leagues  from  the  great 
lines  of  communication,  we  sawnprimary  schools 
in  villages  as  numerously  attended,  and  compo- 
sed of  a  better  class  of  children,  and  altogether 
of  a  better  description,  than  those  in«  the  great 
towns  :  in  the  latter,  the  children  of  the  opulent 
classes  are  educated  at  home,  whereas  in  the 
villages  they  go  to  school  like  other  children. 

Wherever  we  went,  we  witnessed  the  same 
gaiety,  the  same  propriety,  the  sasm  wnUnm$f 
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Votbinthe  pupils  and  the  master,  and  every 
where  the  same  kind  of  instruction. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is,  that  they 
have  arrived  at  this  state  of  excellence  in  a  few 
years  ;  by  means  simple  in  themselves.  A  short 
«cconnt  of  this  important  operation  is  essential 
to  the  right  fulfilment  of  our  object. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  inferior  schools  of 
Holland  resembled  those  of  the  same  class  in 
other  countries.  Masters,  nearly  as  ignorant 
as  the  children  they  had  to  teach,  succeeded 
with  difficulty  to  impart,  in  several  years,  a 
•lender  amount  of  instruction  in  readmg  and 
writing  to  a  small  number  of  scholars.  There 
was  no  general  superintendence  of  the  schools; 
the  most  of  them  were  set  up  on  private  specu- 
lation: the  different  religious  sects  maintained 
several  for  their  poor,  under  the  supervision  of 
their  deacons  ;  but  these  schools  were  exclusive- 
ly for  the  children  of  the  parish ;  those  whose 
INirents  did  not  belonp^  to  some  particular  church 
were  not  provided  (or ;  the  Catholics  had  no 
schools  of  the  sort,  although  so  numerous  in  the 
country.  The  result  of  all  these  circumstances 
was,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  were 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  immorality. 

THE  SPRING  TIM£  OF  LIFE. 

(From  8.  S.  RAiii>Au.'a  «  Mental  and  Moral  Cultare.''] 

Whence  is  it  that,  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
existence,  the  ''sere  and  yellow  leaf'  of  our  being, 
the  mind  so  loves  to  linger  upon  the  scenes  and 
associatioiis  of  life's  opening  dawn  ?  that  the  heart 
forgets  its  withering  sorrows  and  its  bitter  expe- 
rience, and  oAen  and  fondly  recurs  to  the  elastic 
energies  which  prompted  the  glowing  anticipa- 
tions and  bright  hopes  of  childhood  and  inno- 
cence ?  The  memories  thus  invoked,  come  to  us 
loaded  with  freshness  and*  fragrance ;  with  a 
▼ivid  impression  of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  long 
unknown ;  with  the  distant  echoes  of  a  harmony, 
which  has  ceased  to  vibrate  upon  our  blunted 
^  senses ;  with  a  soul-subduing  gentleness,  which 
has  power  to  unseal  the  deep  sources  of  reelings, 
whose  destined  current  the  cares  and  the  passions, 
the  anxieties  and  the  sufferings,  of  worldly  expe- 
rience have  choked  and  suppressed.  None  are 
BO  far  beyond  the  pale  of  humanity,  as  to  be  in- 
mccessible  at,  times  to  these  soothing  and  benig- 
nant influences  of  our  mysterious  nature.  The 
conqueror,  in  his  mad  career  of  crime,  borne 
onward  hj  the  impetuous  waves  of  passion,  and 
revelling  in  feverish  dreams  of  ambition,  power, 
and  fame ;  the  miser,  surrounded  by  his  wealth : 
the  sensualist,  by  his  luxurious  appliances ;  and 
even  the  doomed  criminal,  darkly  brooding  over 
his  career  of  guilt,  and  its  fearful  retribution ; — 
to  each  and  all,  the  visions  of  early  life,  of  unsul- 
lied innocence  and  undimmed  purity  of  soul, 
throng  upon  the  mind,  insensible  though  it  may 
be  to  every  other  impression  of  goodness,  of 
beauty,  or  of  truth.  It  is  the  feeling  which  we 
may  imagine  our  first  parents  to  have  experienced 
in  all  its  intensity,  when,  after  long  years  of 
wandering  over  the  arid  waste  of  a  world  no 
longer  clothed,  to  their  eyes,  in  its  primeval 
freshness  and  verduie,  they  rcealled  the  bright 
image  of  the  Paradise  they  had  forfeited, — its 
OFer- present  deligb  ts,  its  hallowed  scenes  of  quiet 
bliss,  its  unceasing  strains  of  celestial  harmony, 
aad  allthepnre  aiid  holy  inflneaoes  flowing  firoa 


the  immediate  and  pervading  presence  of  the 
great  Fountain  of  life,  and  light^  and  happiness. 
To  us  the  moral  is  one  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. The  gardens  of  Paradise  are  open  to 
all ;  the  "  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil** 
is  still  standing  in  the  midst  ,*  and  the  solemn  in- 
junction of  the  Creator  of  oar  spirits,  warnine 
us  to  beware  lest  we  put  forth  our  hands  and 
take  and  eat  of  its  forbidden  fruit,  is  ever  sound- 
ing in  our  ears.  Shall  this  voice  continue  to  be 
unheeded,  and  the  arts  of  the  tempter  still  prevail, 
until  the  flaming  sword  of  the  angel  of  retributive 
justice  debars  us  forever  from  uie  Eden  of  our 
existence  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  listen  to  the  voice 
of  God,  speaking  through  nature  and  revelation; 
learn  to  know  ourselves,  and  our  whole  duty  ; 
and  cheerfully  and  intelligently  fulfil  the  purposes 
and  the  end  of  our  being,  while  we  daily  and 
hourly  reap  the  rich  rewards  of  wisdom  and 
experience  T 

To  the  Young, — *^  the  innocent  in  heart  and 
soul,''  for  whom  life  still  blooms  in  all  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  hope  and  truth,  who 
bask  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  moral  purity  and 
peace,  little  dreaming  of  the  countless  perils 
which  surround  them,  breathing  the  ethereal 
odors  of  a  Paradise  they  have  not  as  yet  for- 
feited.— to  such,  how  earnest,  how  unwearied, 
should  be  our  constant  and  most  impressive 
admonition — Avoid  the  first  approaches  of  the 
tempter ;  heed  not  for  a  wavering  moment  his 
subtle  and  fatal  voice ;  wrap  yourselves  in  the 
sacred  mantle  of  your  innocence,  and  repose  in 
trustful  assurance  upon  the  promises  of  the 
Author  of  your  being,  the  Dispenser  of  the  rich 
blessings  by  which  you  are  surrounded — blessings 
yon  cannot  now  appreciate,  but  Which  once  lost 
can  never  be  recalled.  T^e  conditions  of  pres- 
ent enjoyment  and  continued  happiness,  are 
clearly  unfolded  toiyour  mental  and  moral  percep- 
tion by  Him  who  called  you  into  existence,  mmd 
curiously  moulded  the  constitution  of  your  beias. 
While  those  conditions  are  faithfully  observed, 
that  existence  vrill^  prove  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure,  an  unfailing  well-spring  of  improve- 
ment, a  perpetual  concord  of  sweet  and  Imrmo* 
nious  influences.  Around  and  about  you,  oa 
every  hand)  are  withered  hopes,  blasted  expec- 
tations, irremediable  sorrow,  fruitless  remorse, 
pain,  auffuish,  disease,  premature  decay,  and 
death.  Hope  not  to  disobey  the  voice  of  God 
withitt  your  souls,  and  to  escape  these  dire  and 
bitter  consequences  of  transgression.  The  rec^ 
ords  of  human  experience,  from  the  creation  ol 
the  world  to  the  present  hoar,  furnish  not  a 
solitary  instance  of  such  an  exemption  from  the 
penalty  denounced  by  the  voice  of  the  Almighty. 
Venture  not,  then,  upon  the  fearful  and  most 
presumptous  experiment.  Walk  while  you  may 
m  the  placid  shades  of  innocence  and  virtue  t 
commune  with  the  Being  whose  presence  will 
surround  you  at  all  times,  and  whose  blessing, 
''even  length  of  days  and  life  forevermore, '' 
will  consecrate  and  reward  your  obedience  to 
his  perfect  laws. 

So  live,  that  when  the  sanunons  eoaies  to  join 
The  innamerable  caravan  that  mo?es 
To  the  pste  realms  of  ihade,  where  each  shall  take 
Ht9  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  Bot»  like  the  qaarry-tlave  at  nifht, 
Chainad,  to  tits  dus^eoa ;  but,  soBtained  and  toaChed  - 
By  an  oafaltering  tru«t,  approach  thv  tiave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  hk  coach 
Akaat  kkB|  and  lies  dowa  to  pleasiof  dreams.'' 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  JODHMAL, 
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MAHOGANY. 

Tbe  Mmmoa  ntho^Bj  (called  bj  bounUts 
StrMtnta  maiutgeni}  lE  one  or  (be  most  mnjCBtic 
^reea  of  the  whole  world.  There  ore  treefl  of 
fK^l0  Iwight  than  Ibe  DKb<^aDy— bat  id  Cuba 
4ad  Hondwu  ttua  tiee,  dmiig  a  i^owih  of  two 


cestoriet,  expands  to  aach  a  gigantic  tnuk, 
IhrowB  oat  luch  mawiTe  arms,  and  apreaiU  tte 
ihode  of  iu  sbiniDg  green  leave*  over  ueh  a 
va4t  Rurface,  that  even  the  prondest  oaki  of  oat 
forests  appear  iuignificaDl  in  compariaao  wi^ 
it.  A  tinele  log,  sneb  as  U  brought  to  thii  ana- 
tr;  from  Hoadorai,  not  aatreqnenlly  weigtu  lix 


[Haliopiqr  Tn*.] 

WlMn  w*  edmtider  the  enomoi 
frok  of  nuho^anj,  and  AirtbeT  lei 
HMt  TBloaUe  limba  grows  in  the  i 
AUt  dtnatiiMt,  il  mast  be  evidenl 

p«rlioiior  the  price  of  this  timber  mmi  m  luouc  .uainani,  mi 
qp  of  (be  cost  of  the  labor  reqaired  for  irane-  ,  person  beloi 
portiBg  il  from  it*  oativc  forelts  to  the  place  of  Re  ia  geDeratly 

{tiembarkatioDforolhereoDDtriei,  Tbemo<teia  !geat  of  his  fellow;,  and  his  chief  occopatii 
which  thii  difficult  work  ii  aecoinplUbed  is  high-  to  search  the  woods,  or,  as  it  is  catted,  thi  friuh, 
1;  iDteTCRtingi  and  we  have,  fortnoBleiy,  the  .  to  find  labor  for  Che  whole.  Accordingly,  about 
means  of  giving  an  account  of  the  process  |  the  bcgioDinii  of  Angnst,  the  hnnttmaa  ii  de- 
(whkh,  we  believe,  has  never  before  been  mi-  .spalched  on  his  important  mission.  He  cats  his 
aately  oeacribed  in  any  pnUication.)  from  some  j  way  through  the  Ihicltest  of  the  woods  to  some 
statements  printed  in  a  Honduras  Almanac, 'elevated  silaation,  and  climbs  the  tallest  tree  he 
which  has  been  kinilly  put  into  oar  hands  for  finds,  from  which  he  minutely  surveys  thi 


of  a  the  latiernnnbeT.  They  are  a)sipos«d  of  dare* 
iltbe  and  free  persons,  without  any  comparatfTe  dii- 
icceg-  Itinction  of  ranlt,  and  it  very  frequently  occurs 
great  that  the  eonductor  of  such  work,  here  styled  the 
made  Captain,  is  a  slave.  Each  gang  ha«  also  one 
irans.  ,  person  belonging  to  it  termed  the  Hnnttman. 
iag  il  Grom  its  native  forests  to  the  place  of  Re  ia  generally  selected  from  the  most  intcUi. 
taembarkationfor  olhereoDDtrin,  Themodein  Igeat 


Tb«  teaaon  for  cutting  the  mahogany  naually 
ean«eiieM  about  ibe  month  of  August.  The 
ga*|*  of  laborers  employed  in  this  work  con- 
siat  of  ban  iwenly  to  lifty  aach,  bat  few  exceed 


rounding  conntrj.  At  tliia  season  the  tesvei  of 
the  mahogany  tree  are  invariably  of  a  yellow 
reddisb  hoe,  and  an  eye  accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  exerfise,  can,  at  a  great  distance,  discern  the 
places  where  the  wood  is  moil  abuBdant.    He 
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now  deseendty  and  to  such  places  his  steps  are 
directed;  and,  without  compass,  or  other  ^uide 
tiian  what  observation  has  imprinted  on  his  re- 
collection, he  never  fails  to  reach  the  exact  point 
at  which  he  aims.  On  some  occasions  no  ordi- 
nary stratagem  is  necessary  to  be  resorted  to  by 
the  huntsman,  to  prevent  others  (rom  availing 
themselves  of  th^  advantage  of  his  discoveries; 
for^  if  his  steps  be  traced  ij  those  who  may  be 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  which  is  a  very 
common  thing,  all  his  ingenuity  must  be  exerted 
to  beguile  them  from  the  true  scent.  In  this, 
however,  he  is  not  always  successful,  being  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  are  entirely  aware  of  all  the 
arts  he  may  use,  and  whose  eves  are  so  quick 
tiiat  the  lightest  turn  of  a  leaf,  or  the  faintest 
impression  of  the  foot,  is  unerringly  perceived. 
The  treasure  being,  however,  reached  by  one 
party  or  another,  the  next  operation  is  the  fell- 
ing of  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  to  employ  the 
gang  during  the  season.  The  mahoganv  tree  is 
commonly  cut  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  ftom  the 
ground,  a  stage  being  erected  for  the  axe-man 
employed  in  levelling  it.  The  trunk  of  the  tree, 
from  tbe  dimensions  of  the  wood  it  furnishes,  is 
deemed  the  most  valuable;  but,  for  ornamental 
purposes,  the  limbs,  or  branches,  are  generaHy 
preferred. 

A  sufficient  number  of  trees  being  felled  to  oc- 
cupy the  gang  during  the  season,  they  commence 
cutting  &e  roads  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
transported.  This  may  fairly  be  estimated  at 
two-thirds  of  the  labor  and  expense  of  mahoga- 
ny cutting.  Each  mahogany  work  forms  in  itself 
a  small  village  on  the  bank  of  a  river — the  choice 
of  situation  being  always  regulated  hj  the  proxi- 
mity of  such  river  to  the  mahogany  intended  as 
the  object  of  future  operations. 

AiUr  completing  the  establishment  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  huts  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  workmen,  a  main  road  is  opened  from  the 
settlement,  in  a  direction  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  centre  of  the  body  of  trees  so  felled,  into, 
which  branch- roads  are  afterwards  introduced, 
the  grounds  through  which  the  roads  are  to  run 
being  yet  a  mass  of  dense  forest,  both  of  high 
trees  and  underwood.  The  Inborers  commence 
by  clearing  away  the  underwood  with  cutlasses. 
This  labor  is  usually  performed  by  task- work, 
of  one  hundred  yards,  each  man.  per  day.  The 
underwood  being  removed,  the  larger  trees  are 
then  cut  down  by  the  axe.  as  even  with  the 
ground  as  possible,  the  task  being  also  at  this 
work  one  hundred  yards  per  day  to  each  laborer. 
The  hard  woods  growing  here,  on  failure  of  the 
mxe,  are  removed  by  the  application  of  fire. 
The  trunks  of  these  trees,  althoagh  many  of 
them  are  valuable,  such  as  bullet-tree,  ironwood, 
redwood,  and  sapodilla,  are  thrown  away  as 
useless,  unless  thev  happen  to  be  adjacent  to 
some  creek  or  small  river,  which  may  intersect 
the  road.  In  that  case  they  are  applied  to  the 
construction  of  bridges,  which  are  frequently  of 
considerable  size,  and  require  great  labor  to 
make  them  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  such 
immense  loads  as  a!tt  brought  over  them. 

If  the  mahogany  trees' are  much  dispersed  or 
scattered,  the  labor  and  extent  of  road-cuttiog 
is,  of  course,  greatly  increased.  It  not  untYe- 
quently  occurs  that  miles  of  road  and  many 
bridges  are  made  to  a  single  tree,  that  may  ulti- 
mately  yield  but  one  .log.    When  roads  are 


cleared  of  brush-wood,  they  still  require  the 
labor  of  hoes,  pick-axes,  and  sledge  hammenu 
to  level  down  the  hillocks,  to  break  the  rocks( 
and  to  cut  such  of  the  remaining  stamps  ito 
might  impede  the  wheels  that  are  hereaiUr  to 
pass  over  them. 

The  roads  being  now  in  a  state  of  readine^a^ 
which  may  generally  be  effected  b^  the  rnonS 
of  December,  the  cross-cutting,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  commences.  This  is  merely  diviil* 
ing  cross- wise,  by  means  of  saws,  each  maluii- 
gany  tree  into  logs,  according  to  their  lengUi; 
and  it  often  occurs,  that  while  some  are  but  long 
enough  for  one  log^  others,  on  the  contrary,  wiU 
admit  of  four  or  nve  being  cut  from  the  saye 
trunk  or  stem.  The  chief  (piide  for  dividing 
trees  into  logs  is  the  necessity  for  equalizinf 
loads  the  cattle  have  to  draw.  Consequcihil 
as  the  tree  increases  in  thickness,  the  logs  ( 
redueed  in  length.  This  however,  does  not  Al- 
together obviate  the  irregularity  ot  the  loaji, 
and  a  supply  of  oxen  are  eonstinfly  kept  in  r^- 
diness  to  add  to  the  usual  number,  according  to 
the  weight  of  the  log.  This  becomes  iMvo^i* 
ble.  from  the  v^  great  difference  of  siate  of  tie 
mahogany  trees,  the  logs  taken  from  one  tnle 
being  about  300  cubic  feet,  while  those  froA  the 
next  may  be  as  many  thousand.  The  largest 
log  ever  cut  in  Honduras  was  of  the  foBowiBlg 
dimensions:  Length,  17  feet;  breadth,  57  inehlfis: 
depth,  64  inches;  measuring  5,168  superficial 
feet,  or  15  tons  weight. 

The  sawing  being  now  completed,  the  logs  are 
reduced,  by  means  of  the  axe,  from  the  round 
or  natural  form,  into  the  square.  The  month  of 
March  is  now  reached,  when  all  the  preparation 
before  described  is,  or  ought  to  be,  completed; 
when  the  dry  season,  or  time  of  drawing  down 
the  logs  from  the  place  of  their  growth  com- 
mences. This  process  can  only  be  carried  on  la 
the  months  of  April  and  May:  the  ground,  dur- 
im^  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  being  too  solt  to  ad- 
mit of  a  heavily  laden  truck  to  pass  over  it  with* 
out  sinking.  It  is  now  necessary  that  not  a  mo- 
ment should  be  lost  in  drawing  out  the  wood  to 
the  river. 

A  gang  of  forty  men  is  generally  capable  of 
working  six  trucks.  Each  truck  requires  seven 
pair  of  oxen  and  two  drivers;  sixteen  to  cut  food 
for  the  cattle,  and  twelve  to  load  or  put  the  logs 
on  the  carnages.  From  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun,  the  cattle^  especially,  would  be  unable  to 
work  during  its  influence;  and,  consequently, 
the  loading  and  carriage  of  the  timber  is  per- 
formed in  the  night.  The  logs  are  placed  upon 
the  trucks  by  means  of  a  temporary  platform 
laid  from  the  edge  of  the  truck  to  a  sufficient 
distance  upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  an  in- 
clined plane,  upon  which  the  log  is  gradnally 
pushed  up  bjr  bodily  labor,  without  any  further 
mechanical  aid. 

The  operations  of  loading  and  carnring  are 
thus  principally  performed  during  the  hours  of 
darkness.  The  torches  employed  are^pieces  of 
wood  split  from  the  trunk  of  the  pitch-pine. 
The  river-side  is  generally  reached  by  the  wea- 
ried drivers  and  cattle  before  the  sun  is  at  its 
highest  power;  and  the  logs,  marked  with  the 
owner's  initials,  are  thrown  into  the  river. 

^boot  the  end  of  May  the  periodical  raina 
agate  oommenoet  the  torrents  of  water  diseharg- 
ed  from  the  ebvdt  are  bo  great  as  to^eoder  the 


IM 
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nmda  inpuHble  in  the  ccnne  of  a  few  hi 
irhcn  all  tracking  ceaicc.  About  the  middia  of 
Jane  the  riTcr*  are  twoUen  to  an  immciue  height. 
The  logs  then  float  down  a  distance  of  livo  han- 
dred  miles,  being  followed  bj  Ihe  gang  in  pil- 
pans,  (a  kind  of  Qal-boltomed  canoe,)  to  disen- 
Xage  them  from  the  branches  of  the  overhanging 
tree*,  nntil  they  are  itomied  by  a  boom  placed 
In  lome  sintation  convenient  to  tbe  month  of  the 
liter.  Each  gang  then  «Bp«rate»  its  own  cut- 
ting, by  the  marks  on  the  eada-  of  the  loftt,  and 
forma  them  into  large  rafti j  in  which  slate  thc^ 
ftre  bronght  dowa  to  the  wharvet  of  the  propn- 


eton,  where  the;  are  tahe«  oat  «f  (he  iraie*j| 
and  undergo  a  leeond  proccM  of  the  axe,  la 
make  the  larfnce  imoDtt-  Tbe  eidf,  whiek 
freqncQIly  get  iplit  and  rent  bv  being  duhel 
against  rocks  in  the  river  bj  the  force  of  the 
cnrrent,  are  also  sawed  off.  The;  ere  aow 
ready  for  shipping. 

The  ships  clearing  ont  ftom  Baliie,  Ihe  prin- 
cipal port  of  HoDdoras,  with  their  TalmblB 
freight  of  mahogan;,  either  go  direct  to  Eaglaad, 
or  lake  their  cargo  to  some  free  warebooaing  port 
in  the  British  PoMessiou,  in  the  We*t  Indin, 
or  America. — Penny  Jlfa^iine. 


(Truck  inf  Habi^inr.) 


COUNSELS  FQR   THE  YOUNG. 


NsTEit  be  east  down  by  trifles.  If  a  spidi 
breaks  bis  thread  twenty  times,  twenty  Umet 
will  he  tnend  it  a^ain.  Make  ap  your  minds  to 
do  a  thing,  and  yon  will  do  it.  Fear  not  if  a 
troable  comes  npon  you  ;  keep  up  your  spirits, 
thongh  the  Jay  be  a  dark  one, 
^ronble.neTer.loproreHr, 

Tbe  dsrknt  diy  will  pais  a«iT  \ 
If  Ihesnn  is  gone  down,  look  up  at  the  stara;  if 
the  eartb   is  dark,  keep  jour  eyes  on  heaven! 
With  God's  preaence  and  God's  promises,  a  man 
or  a  child  may  be  always  cheerful. 

Neier  itdpBiT  vhen  Itae  Sog'i  in  llw  air! 

AmnitiiDTniDrouipiiillcaine  wilhsul  wsmiet. 
Mind  whul  you  run  after !  Never  be  eon- 
tented  with  a  bubble  that  wi!!  bnrEt.  or  with  a 
firework  that  will  end  in  smoke  and  darkness, 
Gcttbal*wtaich  you  can  keep,  and  wbichis  worth 
keeping. 

Somelbmir  KtrllBn  lli«t  will  lUv 

Whni  lold  iDd  ijinr  Br  vutj. 
Fight  hard  against  a  hnity  temper.  Anger 
will  come  )  bat  resist  it  teotly.  A  ipartmay 
•et  a  house  on  fire.  A  SfiiT  passioa  inaj  cive 
TDu  cause  to  mtmra  all  thWitjs  of  yovf  life. 
Never  rrrenceaaiajnry.   ^.  s 


The  meek  poMci*  a  i)eac«tal  breast. 
If  you  have  an  enemy  act  kindly  to  him,  and 
make  him  your  friend.  Yob  may  not  wia  hia 
over  at  once,  bat  try  agaia.  Let  one  kiodncM 
be  followed  by  anoliier,  till  you  have  compaaKd 
yoar  end.  By  little  and  Utile  great  tbinp  ure 
completed. 

Water  fill  inf,  dirbrdar. 

Wean  Ibe  ta:krd<!l  rock  minj. 
And  SO  repeated  kindneis  will  soHcn  ■  heart  of 

Whatever  yrn  do.  do  itnilUngly.  A  boy  that 
is  whipped  to  school  never  learns  his  lesson  well. 
A  nan  that  is  compelled,  to  work  cares  not  how 
badly  it  is  performed.  '^H^hat  pulls  off  his  coat 
eheerfallv,  strips  up  his  Meves  in  earaest,  and 
sings  while  he  works,  is  tne  man  for  me. 

A  tbterfnl  inlrii  seti  an  qnlck ; 

Afrcnbler  m  Ibe  mud  will  Hick. 
Evil  thoughts  are  worse  enemies  than  lieu 
and  tigers,  for  we  can  keep  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  wild  beasU,  but  bad  Ifaonghls  win  their  way 
everywhere.  The  cap  that  is  full  wilt  bold  no 
more ;  beep  year  beads  and  your  hearts  fall  ot 
good  thoaghls,  that  bad  thonghts  may  find  no 


"iw's'inii 


rd,  snd  •! 


ymith't  Ptttny  Oacsfts. 


of  THE  STATE  OF  ffSW-TOtt. 

Gonic  jiianTBcnu. 


THE  mode*  or  bBilding  in  diffcrenl  coouIinM 
aoil  in  different  agei  of  (he  norldt^huffvfnnlted 
in  several  dittiDct  stjles  o[  nrcllHSRre- 

Amaos  f"  »aeieBt  Egjptinnt,  il  wonid  seem, 
firMrtOe  tow  and  tanuj  rorms  of  their  Adifitei, 
Uiat  the;  "were  flisbioDed  in  imttalioQ  of  caves 
^tbe  firilhabitaliooiaf  garage  man.  The  tem- 
ples, of  which  man;  ruins  remain  aloDf!  tlie  bor- 
ders oTthe  Nile,  aeem  almoat  Uks  ttraetores  hewn 
OMt  of  the  locL ;  so  heav;  are  the  coloinus,  and 
ao  low  (he  hrebes. 

AmoDs  the  Greeks,  the  style  of  architecture 
■eeawd  to  be  inKgetied  bj  the  wooden  cabin, 
asppoTted  upon  (he  Iranki  of  trees.  Thna  the 
ligbler  and  loflier  colnmns  snpportiBg  their  edi- 
icea,  seem  lo  be  ■  leading  fea(nre  of  their  bnild- 

.  la  China,  the  hoases  appear  to  be  lashiooed 
nfter  the  tent,  at  if  the  idea  had  been  borrowed 
teom  the  pastoral  age,  when  the  inhabitants 
■ubsistcd  upon  docki,  and  dwelt  in  tent*. 


The  Gothic  urhitectnre  appears  to  bean  ini- 
lB(ian  of  the  grave  ;  (he  roof  being  supported  bjr 
pillars,  braaehing  npward.  Thceogiaving  will 
give  some  idea  of  thii  style  of  building.  I(  Boiu- 
ished  from  Ue  year  lOOO  lo  1500,  A.  D.,  and 
was  parttcnlarl;  ased  inlheconntraetiDn  dfchu' 
cbes,  monat(eries,  and  other  teligioas  baildlasti 
during  that  perio<d.  In  France  and  Germau 
there  arc  still  to  be  seen  manj  churcliei  is  tbia 
Etjie :  and  though  thejhave  an  ancient  aadfltfo- 
mj  appearance,  the;  are  very  beanllful,  aaa  A0 
•ombre  light  within,  seems  well  fitted  to  a  plaeft 
of  worship.  '  In  England,  also,  (here  are  nAT 
Gothic  edifices  of  the  olden  time,  anwag  whi»L 
Westminster  Abbev,  in  London,  Is  a  fiae  sfl^ 
men.  In  Boston,  Trinity  Chnreh  is  somew9|^ 
in  the  Gathic  taste ;  and  at  BaitToid  there  is  ~- 
fine  specimea,  in  the  Episcopal  Chorch.  That* 
are  also  several  other  edifice*  in  this  country,  of 
recent  structure^  which  are  imitations,  in  part, 
oTancienl  Gothic  baiklinm ;  but  a  pare  exampla 
of  (his  B^le  is  hardlj  to  be  found,  cxccp(  ia  £ti> 
rope,  ana  among  the  edifices  of  pas' 


THE  APPEAL  DIHECT. 

I  the  basioess  of  visitation  toothers.     But  doibej 

A  few  days  since  a  friend  in  BpringGeld,  Mass,  not  jadgc  of  the  schools  by  the  reports  of  their 
Rent  as  a  cop^  of  theaanaal  report  of  the  school  children,  and  wanid  the*  not  be  better  prepared 
committee  i^(ha(  town.    Townrds  (he  close  of  (o  do  this,  if  they  should  personnlly  visit  (heat  T 


it  we  found  the  fcllowiag  very  plain  langna:ge, 
at  which  we  were  at  first  inclined  ta  laogh  onl- 
right.  On  second  Ihongbt,  however,  we  con- 
cluded to  be  sober  in  consideration  of  the  catling 
troth  here  (old.  Some  of  these  remarks  might 
apply  to  parents  who  are  seldom  if  ever  seen  ' 
Ue  Sabbath  school  where  their  children  go 
receive  moral  inatractioD. 

"  Parents,  also,  laanireBt  too  litile  interest 
tke  ■Dccetsfat  opernlioa  of  the  schools.    Tl 

"*""' by  sone,  is  never  viaited,  and  ui^itiihuui  dh   uuHuimtt  miusci. 

— Ihis  is  true  where  the  office  or  of  their  veatal  aliment,  ot 
litee  b  ndded  lo  Uc  relation  of 
ftieat.    nigBnay  feel  laBocafMaBl  to  jadga  oTj 


do 


How  can  ■  pareat  feel  that  he  has  done  hu  duty 
to  his  childrcD,  if  he  never  drops  ia  to  see  hW 
they  are  passing  their  time  in  the  scbool-room  I 
If  he  is  a  farmer  he  daily  looks  lo  see  how  hia 
pin  are  tbriving,  and  whether  Ibey  are  confor- 
t^ly  bonsed ;  bal  his  children  may  pas*  jrean 
without  Ha  tronbliaghinsel/ as  to  tfaeqaaUtj  - 


(o  tl 
la  B«t  a  child  ftf  ';^ 
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RICT  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


rlinncE  TO  ccMUssFonDBirrs. 

|p«  .n^iii  iMMod  onr  cottriHtors  that  the 
Jon9«liMMile iH^  ffiilhe  18th  of  every  month. 
Fki^liiMia  ^mfpoiAiMsts  have  oeourred  from 
iBf^teatioa  to^his  tide;  a»d  in  tome  oatet,  we 
h«ve  ^tenheld  reiponaible  for  the  delays  thus 

"  NpTICE. 

Tte  reports  of  Common  School  celebrations 

iiitW#ft^^^i  Onondaga,  (at  CamUlns,)  and 

O^tgiins,  reached  na  aAer  the  Ansost  Joomal 

w|f.iA.lype.    They  shall  appear  in  the  next 

nil  .|<l«l>f'""  hMbeea  catti^ta. an  error  in 
ikp'*ftl$a$^  ppaeeediags  of  the  Canyention, 
wUth'We  ^tt  anxioua  to  correct. 
,  Hbr.  ilACX».  the  diatingniihed  saperintendent 
of  the  Rochester  city  schools,  is  made  **  to  ex- 
Omie  himself  from  voting  becanse  he  had  bnt  the 
T»e  of  one  eye— the  other  being  temporarily  dis- 
eased— and  he  would  be  likely  to  see  but  one  side 
of  the  question."  This  piece  of  pleasantry, 
eapied  from  the  Rochester-  Democrat,  uninten- 
tionally misrepresented  Mr.  Mack,  who  made 
no  objection  to  voting  on  any  question,  but,  on 
*  account  of  the  state  of  his  eyes,  wished  to  be 
excused  from  serving  on  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  not  report- 
itd  as  filled,  no  name  but  the  chairman's,  Mr. 
Pat^in,  appearing  on  the  minutes.  Mr.  Roches- 
ter^ the  President  of  the  Convention,  has  advised 
us  that  the  committee  consists  of  Mr.  Patchin, 
«f  Livingstoa;  Bir.  Bateham,  editor  of  the  6e- 
neeee  Fanner,  Rochester;  and  Dr.  Potter  of 
Union  College. 

The  Convention  adjonmed  to  meet  on  Tuesday 
the  23d  of  April,  at  Syracuse.   . 

COLUMBIA.  ' 

Agreeably  to  previous  notice,  the  tovm  super* 
faitendants  of  common  schools  fo|  the  county  of 
Colombui,  assembled  in  oonventAn  at  the  comrt^ 
hoase  in  the  city  of  Hudson  at  10  o'clock  A. 
M^  on  Friday  the  14th  day  of  June,  1844. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  David 
O.  Woodin.  County  Superintendent,  and  on  his 
motion,  Col.  Wm.  £.  Heermance,  or  the  town  of 
Oreenport,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Henry 
B.  SahnoB  of  Stuyvesant,  vras  appointed  Seereta- 


modes  of  OMreoming  them,  and  lor  ascertaiaiM 
vrith  as  mi|eh  clearness  as  possible,  the  pres^ 
condition  of  the  schools. 

He  also  submitted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Palmer, 
an  eminent  teacher  from  YermonL  pceposmg  to 
deliver  gratuitously,  a  course  of  nve  lectures  to 
the  friends  of  education  in  this  county,  on  topics 
of  tiie  greatest  import  to  the  cause  of  moral 
mid  intdlectual  improvement. 

Mr.  Woodin  next  called  the  attention  of  the. 
convention  to  the  value  of  the  District  School 
Journi^.  He  said  that  from  his  repeated  visits 
to  the  various  districts  of  this  county,  he  knew 
that  where  the  Journal  was  most  frequently  cir* 
culated,  there  the  schools  were  invariabljthe  best 
and  most  flourishiug ;  the  Journal  not  oiUy  de- 
tails those  improved  modes  of  instmetien  of 
which  the  people  are  ignorant,  but  it  stirs  them 
up  by  its  monthly  visits,  to  put  in  practice  pipre 
vigorously  those  methods  which  they  alre^v 
know.  Ths  paper  has  hitherto  been  snatained 
by  the  edimr,  whose  main  object  in  ]fjAimb$ng 
it  b  not  for  profit,  but  for  the  promotion  i^  jUie 
great  cause  of  education.  Mr.  Woodin  taught 
that  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  do  what  4«  ccmkl 
to  assist  him  in  his  benevolent  enterprise. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gould  of  StocJiport, 

Ruolvidy  That  this  convennon  is  deeply  jm» 
pressed  with  the  value  of  the  District  School 
Journal,  and  cordiallj^  commend  it  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  public^  beueving  that  its  wide  dissem- 
ination would  be  in  the  highest  desree  conducive 
to  Uie  welfare  of  our  schools,  ana  that  we  will 
subsmbe  for  it  ourselves  and  circulate  subscript 
tions  in  our  respective  neighborhoods. 

On  motion, 

Retclvedf  Tknt  Thomas  H.  Palmer  be  invited 
to  visit  Columbia  county,  and  give  a  aeries  of 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools, 
about  the  Ist  of  September,  1844.  The  lectures 
to  be  given  in  Hudson. 

Metolvedf  Thut  the  town  superintendents  be 
requested  to  give  a  histor]^  of  the  coaditxoa  of 
the  schools  in  their  respective  towns. 

Ruolind  imanteioKf/y,  That  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  for  the  purposa 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  Text-Books  heal 
adapted  to  our  common  schools.  John  StanUm 
Gould,  David  G.  Woodin  and  Henry  B.  Salmoa, 
were  appointed  said  committee. 

Rttolved  unanimoutlyj  That  the  trustees^ 
teachers,  and  friends  of^  education  generally, 
hold  a  meetJag  in  eaelt  town  in  the  county  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  and  improving  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  our  common  schools. 

Resolvtd  unanimouily,  That  this  conventioa 
adjourn  to  Tuesday,  the  18th  day  of  Octobein  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  the  court-house  in  HimL> 
son. 

Wm.  £.  HEERMANCE,  PreMint. 
.    HiNET  B.  Saucon,  Stcretary. 


MOTICE  TO  PUBLISHERS. 

A  committee  eansisting  of  John  Stanton  Qo«U> 
David  O.  Woodin  and  Henry  B.  Salmon,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Educational  Conventiom 
of  Columbia  County  to  seleet  Text^Books  on 
Algebra,  Surveying,  Natural  and  Moral  Philoao. 
ly.  Mr.  Woodin  stated'  the  objeet  of  the  con-iphy  and'  Chemistry.  Authors  are  requested  t* 
ventieii  to  be  the  interchange  crt*  vievrs  on  the^lWnish  eapleaof  such  works  aS^ps  published  by 
inbSeot  of  adaeatien  in  this  esfOBty— for  asoer-  them  on  theat  subjecto,  for  the  examination  «r 
tainiuc  the  nature  of  tbe  obstadaa  which  op-  ttie  aaomsktiey' directiag  them  to  tM^re  of  th« 
poae  Ha-frogrcaa    for  axpoaltlana  of  the  best  Messrt.  Wyatoop,  in  the  city  of  Hadaoa. 
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VAIXTABIE  WORKS  ON  HISTORY  AND  MATHHIATICS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  A.  S.  BARNES  t  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
Wfllaid'i  HlBtariqal  Woita. 

WHilU>>S  HISTOBT  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES, 
OK  SIFUBUC  or  AHKSIGI,  Man«MlM  wHIilU 
Huottnt,  »ti  bouht  ievD  tS  tht  dMth  of  OanenI 
■urUea— Ultuinlia  br  a  Chronoin^Us  Cbkii,  « 
'  CbaMlovlal  Tabte.  and  ■  Serl«i  arUip*. 


HISTOKT  OF  THE  CMTBD  STATES, 
JC  OF  AHBSICA-AixHiD-Illnitnlcd 

ip«  udSncnilnf*— DeiiiHdrnr  SchwU.    In 

VOJiASD^  mnVBRSAI.  HBTORT— niMlratid  bf 
■«  OMaaslacla)  PMnn  of  Mittou— A  Fcrnrctkn 
jMlhaT  Ibe  Court*  iTKnipIni  aad •  Sciin  af  lUpt, 
fwtktPiDcnHi/aOMcnmaf  IhfrWoild.  Ff«> 
■M'invtlk.inptgTMl  adlliM. 

Davles'  SiptainafnaUieiBatfca. 

Tb*  Allowing  work*  cnhrkn  ■  ciuiiplMC  CaarH  of 
IfalbaBUtIn,  DT  CiuBul  Danu— Ibcr  art  ItaiiHi]  ■■ 
Wn  baolu  tw  cliuet,  In  ■■»  Tuious  iHliuuoni  of 
iMiminc  tkroBcboot  ibt  OdIuI  Siiim. 

ELBMBNTABY  COUBBE.-Fok  Sovau. 

I>ATIES>  nSST  LB880NS  IN  ABirHHBTIC— Da- 

attdfor  BatimCTi.  arlb*  Bnl  itapi  of  i.  »Drtt  of 
Itmtllcal  bilnuUoD. 
DAVIBS' ABITHMETia   It  It  Ibc  object  of  lUtwork 
I*  aipUIn  In  a  claar  and  brkf  iniDBer,  tha  |irapeniaa 
if  DDinbna,  and  tba  bail  rala*  foi  ItiMr  pnciieat  ap- 
^lailloo.  .  '  *^ 

EBV  TO  DATm6>  AKITHHETIC,  vlth  tba  addUlan 
•f  BOBaoDt  cnmploa. 
SAYtEff  ALOEBHA— Enbraalal  tlM  flnl  priHlpUi 


BAnEV  BUrilBmABY  eiOUBTRT-Tlih  vwk 
■nfenMaika  alaawDiatT  pftnelpln  of  fhoBctfr.  Tba 
Itato^iuli  plain  ud  coaauc,  bat  at  ib«  Mma  tloM, 

DA  VIES'  PKACTICAL  OEOHBTBT-EaiknclBBtbe 
ftcu  of  fltumeUf,  wlA  aBpUcalioBB  Id  AmMmh' 
■otk,  UaBtDTatloD,  and  Hecbialtal  Pbltaaopkr. 
ASTANCED  COVBSE.-FoB  AcaDduaiRB  Cui^aw. 

DAVIE8'  lOUBDOK'B  ALQEBBA-Balai  as  AbrUa- 

mcot  af  Lha  worlt  cf  H.  BonNoa,  l•ll^  "~  -"'■' ' 

Naw  aad  macb  I: 


EBY  TO  DAVIE8'  ALQEBRA. 

■,■  Tka  akoT*  Worka  ■>•  for  aalc  I7  all  Itie  principal  BookMllati 


tlM  addilian  af 

andSoUf 

and  LafaiUbnlc  Sign*. 

DAT)  KSi  SURTEYIHO— Wiih  k  H  nriptlon  and  phtta 
ofllMi  ThodoUu,  Coavua,  Flana-Tabla  awl  tant; 
alas  Hap*  «[(ke  Tspopa^cal  SIfu,  adopMd  tavih* 
Bntfaetr  napntaMBt,  and  an  cipbBatlan  sf  tk*  ■•- 
Ood  at  anrrBTlDi  Ika  FaUie  Lan& 

DAHES'  ANALYTICAL  OEOUKXET-EBbraeiM 
tba  BaaalioBa  of  tba  Paint  nnd  Smlfht  Llae-^  ■*•• 
(cm  of  CoBle  EenloH-tba  Eoaaliou  of  the  Una  aad 
Plana  in  Space— alio,  Ibc  dUeatilon  af  ibe  leaarat 
Bqnaijon  In  tba  BtcoDd  Deirec,  aad  of  SnTfteen  of  Ito 

DAVIES'  MFFBRENTIAL  AND  DtTEOBAL  CU» 
CULUS— Embnclac  Ibe  BectlfltiUon  and  QaadnlOM 
of  Curni,  ihe  Hcnaaralion  of  Sui&cca,  andlka  Cnba- 
tun  ol  EflUda. 

»ATIES>  DESCBIPTIVE  GEOU£TBT-WillLU*Ba- 
p'lcatloa  toSpheriaal  Fiojcctloni.  ^ 

DATIES'  SHADES,  EBADOWS,  AND  UNBAR  PBB- 
SPECTITE. 


la  DalM  SUIaa. 


M.  A.  BOOT'S 

PHILOSOPHICAL  THEORY  &  PRACTICE  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

A  System  of  Twelve  Books,  in  Thre«  Parte. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

4a>alli»  If*.  JTanrtanti 

8j  SOUTH-SEVENTH-ST.,  PHILADELPfflA. 

Ibcabjactof  IbiaaiMaoiUloruiBlabIa  Camman< 
DUtrtet  Kbool  (nebeii,  the  ineani  af  >ccoBipliiliii_. 
an  with  Itaelr  papila  in  the  ait  Itiat  (be  bMt  Wiltloi 

.  TblaliiabcUcfadwlllberailTraallndaBtrial,  and 
at  a  leii  coat  Toi  twok),  tban  for  the  uu  of  blank  wiil 
lot  boolu.  It  hai  b«n  aMiTtaincd  bj  caiet\il  aoslip 
ala,  that  Beat'*  Wrilini  Boik*,  aieraft  fonr  tima*  ai 
■neb  writing  for  Ibe  pupil,  a*  the  lame  nunbcr  ol 
blank  booki;  and  *■  ihc  coat  for  eacb  Dumber  ia  buti 
trifle  more  than  for  blnnk  booki,  tbcr  ma*l  be  roncli  tb( 
(baaptu,  al  laau  bf  moie  ilun  OK-wK,  BeaMei  tben 
ienireat  aaalailot  tloa  lo  tba  teaebar,  Ibe  eooiea  M 
iat  all  Ml  In  a  be-aiinlla  of  Ibe  baaaiual  baoa  of  tbi 


fallr  aad  c) 


la  be  laltatel,  li 
■am  TTpe  ninn  lbs  lame 
id  ibc  laadj  eel  eople*, 
IMiiai  botk  tbc  corteoi 
-nuixi  inr>'>u'ii>  I  aad  pen,  nablee  anr 

•aa  vfoomniaa  cipi  riU  mad,  lldnk,aBdex- 

arciac  bta  own  judii  i1«  to  teacb  blaiaelf,  bai 

baeonairiibibeak     .  .  .eb,  a  Iheraniba^  ane- 

eeiafal  teacher  ef  pre ci leal  wrftlaf.  The  skate  plan 
1*  njcaaiac,  bicraMlnf,  and  eCMIpal;  «BtlITl7Da*r 
md  oriflMt  tub  tb(  aatfew. 


TOE  PRWABT  PAST 
la  fot  bninaiTi,  and  li  HcallailT  ada 
Toaihfnl  captwiti**.  Tb*  la**oa*  aia  *«  t 
abort,  '.ojn,  and  capital  Icticia  are  claaai 
liaad  Biat,  accoidiac  taalmilaritT  of  forn 
alpliabetlcall}  in  ainglo  li 
flithe  lotm  efeaehleiicc 

latlon  latbe  aiBi«li 

icr  of  boldlni  the  hand  and  pan. 

THE  [NTEBHEDIATS  PABT, 
Tlionih  a  propel  anceeiaor  to  tbe  prlnary,  mtj  la 
laad  »*  a  eDm»*ceDWM  bv  papU*  unewhal  atfaaa. 
d,  or  acVlaaliocmt.     II  will  prsdMe  a    praMlMI 
inalMi* *t*l*.    Ifoonpiijanaaenreiaei^  liniletnall 


-THE  FINAL  PABT. 


1;  Hicbaa  Noua,  Oiden, 


,'SmS 

Kecalpl*,  tt.,  and  lb*  omaawnlal  braiichm  af  t)W 
ail,  aonpriaini  Banad  Hand,  Oernaa  Teit,  Old  Sw 
tlib,  Ac.  Sa^  part  alibaaib  DadnnllT  peoCteaatK^ 
aad  deilfBcd  ta  be  u<ed  la  reiular  antccialoD,  laao 

ElaaaM  na  l«  nac  a  eonplala  atrlM  afllaeiriaBd  Bat 
BiiiUairTitiaitrrrifi-tbira  na  wbala  bni> 
IM  tba  MMl  oMWtaXifiUeeapbkai,  uwtiMVM 
MtMoaltal  t|(HM  *TW  ASnHblMHt 


1(JS 


DIgTBICT  SeSOOL  JOVENAL, 


EMERSON'S  ARITHMETIC. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

SOU)  BY  JENK8  &  PALBfEK,  AND  BY  BOOKSELLfiRS  GENERALLY. 


Fabt  FmsT,  is  a  tmall  book,  deaigsed  for  the  ate  of 
yooM  clofea,  from  fiTe  to  elf  ht  year*  of  age. 

Pajit  Sbcowo,  coQtaine  within  Itself,  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  Menul  and  Written  Arithmetic,  united;  and 
this  book,  hating  been  lately  enlarged,  it  tuffieieatly 
eitcasiTe  for  common  schools.  .».•«• 

PAtT  Twao,  for  adfanced  scholars)  eompnsesaDner 
]«view  of  the  elementary  principles,  and  a  fall  detel- 
•pment  of  the  higher  operational  with  txuntif  e  com* 
serelnl  information.  ^  ^        .  .     .v 

Thii  System  of  Arithmetic  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Boston  School  Board,  to  take  the  place  of  Colbam's 
First  Lessons  and  Segael— by  the  ProTldence  Board, 
to  take  the  place  of  Smith's  Arithmetic.--and  by  the 
PhiladelphU  Board,  to  Uke  the  pUoe  of  Pike's.  The 
TOoommendations  of  the  work  are  from  gentlemen  who 
49  not  lead  their  names  to  give  coontemaaee  to  Indif- 
fcftnt  pablicatlont.    They  are  each  at  the  following : 

To  Mr.  FrUrruk  fimsnon.  .  „  . 

fllr.^l  have  received  the  First  and  Seeond  Parts  of 
TOW  North  American  Arithmetic,  andam  highly  pleat- 
ed with  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  the  manner  of  iu 
eaeeation  thus  far.  It  unites  simplicity  with  fulness, 
n»d  will  thos  be  sore  to  interest  the  beginner,  while  it 
fttnishes,  at  the  same  time,  an  ample  guide  to  the 
more  Uvanced  pupil.   Re»P«ctJ^Jly  and  irulyy 

ALBERT  HOPKINS. 

JM*  Pr%fu9or  ^f  MaHhtmoAim  ond  H^HXti  PhUot^- 
pAf  tM  Wau^ttwn  CeU«g«. 

eentlemen,— I  have  examined  the  Third  Part  of  Mr. 
Bteerson's  Arithmetic  with  great  pleasure.  The  per- 
•pienity  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  eleamest  andbre- 
^tv  of  lU  explanations,  combined  with  iU  happy  adap- 
iaUon  to  the  purposes  of  practical  bnsinessi  are  its 
(rent  recommendations.  I  nope  it  will  soon  be  intro- 
inoed  into  all  our  schools,  and  take  the  place  of  ill- 
^Igeited  treatiteti  to  which  oar  instructors  have  hith- 
erto been  eonpelled  to  resort.   Respectfully, 

BENJAMIN  PIBRCT;. 

Pfi^tMT  9if  M^awmiUia  mii  Ifelvral  jPlUleMpfty> 


From  ikt  MBSttTi  qf  l&e  PmUU  Stk^h  •f  BtUm,  mi  Ot 

Dtfmrtmemtof  ArUkmHU, 

Emerson's  System  of  Arithmetic,  (First,  Second  aaA 
Third  Part,)  has  been  in  ose  in  the  Publio  Schooli 
of  Boston  for  several  years,  and  it  aibrdt  us  pleasnio 
to  say,  that  oar  opinion  ef  its  value  hat  been  conilmi* 
ed  by  observing  its  effect  in  the  business  of  instmeli— . 
It  is  written  in  a  perspicuous  style,  iui!lotirations  nfo 
lucid,  its  arrangement  is  judicious,  and  the  gradatioa 
of  its  exercises  IS  exact.  We  consider  the  work  Co  bs 
justly  entitled  to  the  high  repotatioa  it  hot  ac^olra^ 
and  we  sincerely  recommend  It  to  the  atteaileA  m 
teachers,  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  beooae  ac- 
quainted with  its  merits. 

P.  Macintosh,  jr.,  HiMOf*  gafcetl. 
James  Robinson,  B^mdoin  SdUoi. 
Levi  Conant,  Elici  Sdkifl, 
Aaron  D.  Capen,  M^yktm  Sdbeol. 
Josiah  Fairbanlc,  Jmnu  Sriissl. 
John  A.  Harris,  Hmmm  StkmL 
Reuben  Swan,  jr.,  IFsUi  ysfcsef. 
Nathan  Mernll,  Frmklin  Stk—L 
LorIng  Lothrop,  EndianU  StkaoL 
Charles  Kioibali,  BoytHon  SeAeol. 
Joseph  Hale,  Joibtuon  Sdkoel. 
Samuel  L  Oould,  Wifdkr^p  Stkmi^ 
Boften,  Jan.  99,  1643. 

Emerson's  Arithmetic,  Ptirt  Third,  has  lor  otmit 

Sears  been  a  text-book  In  the  Boston  English  W0k 
chool.    Ithiokthatttisahlghlraseftalbookfbrthooa 
scholars  who  have  faithfally  learned  the  Second  Puli 

which,  in  my  opinion  is  an  excellent  work. 

THOBIAS  SHBRWIN  ( 
PrimifMi  qftk€  Boflon  £iiglM*  fi»gA  Sdmi. 

Having  for  several   years,  used  Bmerton't  Noilli 


American  Arithmetic,  and  having  had  a  fair  oppoiiani* 
ty  to  compare  it  with  other  works  upon  the  tame  t«h> 
ject.  1  cheerfully  certify,  that  1  consider  It  decidedly 
the  best  Arithmetic  whicti  has  fallen  under  my  ootiM. 
I  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  work  of  rare  meri^ 
and  well  deserving  the  extensive  use  and  great  popup 
larity  which  it  has  hitherto  eojoyed. 

LUTOER  ROBOfSON, 

Stih-Mut§r  qftlu  BtilenCiigl»iA  Bigh  S^mL 


VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS,    . 

PUBLISHED  BY  THOMAfe  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.  PHILA. 

And  for  Mde  by  tke  Booksellera  leaenUly  throaghoat  the  United  States. 


MITCHELL'S  AMERICAV  SYSTEM  OP  STANDARD 
SCHOOL  OEOORAPHT, 

In  a  teries:  adapted  to  the  progressively  developing 
•apaeitiet  of  youth. 

MITCHELL'S  PRIMARY  OEOORAPHT. 

Containing  190  Bngravingt,  and  II  colored  Mapt,  do- 
olgned  as  a  lirst  book  of  Geography  for  children. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  OEOORAPHT. 

Accompanied  with  an  Atlas,  containing  18  Maps,  en* 
fraved  from  original  drawings,  and  executed  In  n  clear 
and  distinct  manner. 

MITCHELL'S  ANCIENT  OEOORAPHT. 

Consisting  of  a  part  of  the  High  School  Oeography, 
and  accompanied  with  nn  Atlas,  containing  19  Maps, 
expressly  designed  for  this  work,  and  illustrated  by  36 
Bngravings,  representing  some  of  the  most  interesting 
tvf  nU  of  Scriptural  and  Ancient  History. 

MITCHILUS  ATLAS  OP  OUTLINE  MAPS, 
{Mm  AtMmpmmimtni  U  tkw  ^dkoel  JUot,) 

Fstttsiinyall  the  advanuget  to  be  dtriffd  tk^m  nap- 
4iawiiiC,  wuh  a  gttal  aaviog  of  Una. 


MITCHELL'S  GEOORAPHICAL  READER, 

Designed  as  a  reading-book  for  eldsset  using  Ihd 
School  Oeopmphy,  or  pupils  farther  advanced. 

MITCHELL'S  KET 

To  Tin  Stoot  op  thb  Mafs  :  comprising  his  Atlas,  im 
a  series  of  lessons  for  begianert  in  Coopmphy. 

MITCHELL'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  OEOORAPHT, 

With  an  Atlas,  will  contain  about  600  pom,  and  com* 

{»rise  a  complete  system  of  Mathematical,  Physical,  Po- 
itieal,  Statistical  and  Descriptive  Modem  Oeogrsphys 
together  with  a  CompeDdium  of  Ancient  Oeography;  11- 
lostrated  by  Knf  ravings,  executed  by  the  first  artisuof 
the  country.  The  Atlas  to  nccompany  ihe  above  wilt 
contain  not  less  than  thirty  Maps,  constructed  particn* 
larly  for  the  work,  a>id  designed  to  correspond  with, 
and  illustrate  it,  in  the  most  precise  manner.  This 
work  is  |)rogressinc,  and  will  be  issued  at  the  earliest 
day  coasisteot  with  the  importance  of  the  undertakinf. 
Numerous  recoromendntiuns  from  the  highest  aatho« 
rliy.  in  favor  of  the  above  series,  are  in  the  poatetsioa 
of  the  pDbU»hers;  but  ns  they  prrlcr  that  any  worka 
pnblUbed  by  them  should  stano  upon  theirmerilt  nloeaf 
thty  deem  u  wuucetoary  to  insert  them  here , 


or  tBB  BTATK  OT  NEW-TORK. 


TALUABLE  MID  AFPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

PBATT,  WOODFOHD,  &  CO., 


OUfn^  FXACnCAL  BTSTBM  OF  HODERN  GEO- 


llBpU 

BBtelllilMd  with -..^.  -. 

nasMnieaMomi, ^.  Beilwdcdiliaa.HHHOHBM 

kf  u  «ulN)T  MW  fd  elsful  Allu. 

Uthaifh  kTtTM  to  the  pnclic*  ot  ilurial  KbMl 

iMka,  and  tbcnbr  crulloc  soDhiiloo  Id  c' ••■- 

•mttor  of  tUamirfcliubtnlndacedbrllia 
•f  neenl,  fnl  I  and  1111)110111  lutarulg,  eonti: 


o  r«(lM  Uic  Qcotnpbr  ■ceordlBc  la  ib( 
of  tiM  book  taiu  Bol  bHB  cluaicd,  ib*  luUiai 


taUl  oTuiiBC  It,  vmnill  And  it  ramllUr.  It  t a  be- 
MtTOd  that Um  Allu wlllberauiidttipetlgrtoiDiaibcr. 
n  !■  BBinrad  ia  lb*  btit  ilrl*,  uid  all  thg  cBMaTon 
wkl«b  eiMrioBoeaad  can  eoiililiiirl,  ban  baao  DMd 
Mmakeli  «ocarBUaBd  clear,  the  object  belBf  10 
tMcb  MoirviibT  to  rotuil  peruni,  care  Goi  fcf«n  Died 
tanUbil  L^ba  TarloDa  portlDni  of  the  world  la  tbe 
tUincit  manaer,  iBd  oo  ■■  la  lend  lb*  pDpil  on  wiib 
ai  Tow  obtirBttleni  ■■  poailble.    Ths  Ailit  tontaiBi 

ten  iadieatinc  OoifrDmeDt,  BeliilBi,  Stale  of  Socielr, 
kc,.  dinrisE  Mmewhat  Train  tbe  charli  bcreiofon 
•Md.  ItiBlmpOHlbleiodeTlteaBremblfDiKbioliiielT 
it(nl<lcaDt  wblch  can  be  oard  oo  lo  amalt  a  icale:  bin 
lb«s  emplOTed  will  bi  e.illT  remembered,  aad  wS)lli 
Ika  Idea  Intended  lo  be  eonTcrrd.  The  ule  or  neirlj 
BmilllaDeopieiorOlneT'eOeogrBphT  andAlIni,  ia  the 

kBToeiUbliibedliiTepntaiiaaiiBwotiiDrrcal  laerii, 
ir  Ibe  pnbllibera  cm  rel^  Dptn  the  perTectlr  cre- 
dible teitinienT  wbicti  iber  receiie,  it  bit  no  eqaal  Id 
the  tciool-ragn,  and  tba  practice  of  cichsn(iD|  oew 
aaplnar  oibcr  vorkifDroldcopieierihla,  baa  enabled 
■uay  luebera  to  eiiabliib  tbe  faei.  It  now  coaei 
before  ibe  public  witb  new  elalrea  upao  its  raior,  and 


lltrbooki. —,.... 

OLNEY'S    NATIOrtAL    PRECEPTOR,  a   popaUi 
nadiu  book  for  Ibe  middle  clasiai  in  achooli. 

COMSTOCK'B  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  braduwl) 
aad  aeadeniiea.  In  addition  to  ibe  (cneral  leailmaa* 
*  "Ibe  pnbllib 

•o  UfblT  ■ 


lea,  ihat  il  baa  beea  repablKbcd  In  Bdlabiiwta, 

...1.1^  K..  .V #  .1,  Mboola  ia  PttubIb. 

alwallbeflTeii.    New 


Iha  plaa  and  atria  a: 


iprared  In  reielfn 


dlacoeeiiei —  .., 

tnibint  tbe  bodj  of  Ibe  work.    The  a:ber  booka  of  V*. 
CoaiaiDoi'a  Saaiaa  ar«  probablT  well  knows  ta  UaA- 

^tHENTS  or  CHEHIBTRY,  laeindlBc  nent  Ot- 

OUTLINEB  OF  PHYBIOIOOV,  both  Comparallre 
and  Hdoud,  a  werk  of  launaaaa  impoitaaea  to  tba 


IniRimar  and  Comnoallion  bni  been  added  10  Iba 
I,  Wtaicb  i<  adtqiiablT  adapiad  to  ila  pnrpoaea. 
I  lat^  autbor  it  laeparing  a  LATIN  BgADBfC 
aFEIfS  VlllGlL,  with  EngUib  Note),    la  larr 

J!  FICTOBIAL  SFBLLINti-BOOK.    hj  K.  Boal- 

le^.  CoaialBlng  more  thtn  leo  btaourgl  eala,  wall 
pnniad  on  Soe  paper.  Tboae  who  ncard  II  Inpaitaat 
that  tbe  flrat  bwk  tboold  be  pleasiai  to  cbildren,  wtll 
find  tbia  auited  to  tbelr  purpote;  aod  II  la  not  only 
icliva  bnt  aieellent  for  leaehiDf .  Id  proportiea  to 
:oii|li  ia  one  of  tbe  ebaapeal  acbool  booka  pob- 

SCMOI 

id  ReT 

"nfc 

r  bunk,  neilbir  doca  it 


Bin  paplla  tolbebibil  of  liTln|i  a  daflnlle  meaalnf 
>  aaeiy  word.    It  fsllr  •ailalBi  tbe  rrpautlon  of  KM. 
r.  Oailandet,  ai  all  will  Bad  wbo  leit  Ita  merfia. 
ROBIIfSON'^B  HISTOs;  OP  BNQLANIl,  aaidiBlba 

ilBle  BBd  maaT  Dlbtr  aemiaart**. 

if  tb*  pnbltahert,  Ibit  la  noint  of 
■nd  price,  tbe  atWTa  beok*  ahBlL 


Suinn'  F( 

II  la  IbB  inieniioi 
eiecBiioB,  daraliiti 
compare  brorablr 


THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LIBRARY. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  82  CLIFF-STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

Unbracing  Voyages,  and  TraTels,  Biography,  Natural  Historr,  the  PhyMcal 
Sciences,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Arts,  Commerce,  Belles  Lettres,  tbe 
Hietory  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  &c. 

nSST  SRBIKA-Frfea  IwenIr  dallar*.  locludini  a 
naal  oaae,  or  ninileen  dollan  wiiboul  the  cate— fiAr 

8BCOND  BKRIES— Pile*  twentr  d^lUre,  InclBdini 
BMBi  oaae,  or  alDaleeii  dallara  wlihoni  a eaaa— TDctT- 

THIRD  SERrBS— Priee  IwealT  dollcra,  tBcIadlna  a 
Hateaai,  or  oiMletB dollar*  wllboat  a  eaM-lUt|  *» 

rODRTH  BCBIBS-Pyica  Iweplr  dollan,  InetadtDi  a 
naatcMa.  m  nlndam  dullan  wUboM  a  «aat— lorlr 


pRpantloB. 

,*  Tbe  gnblliben  pre  Dolict,  Ibat  anrsrih 
-J..... -J  -...._. . .  BOW  pabliihed  I 


hnndred  and  Dlactj-Eie  rolDmea  bow  pBbfiihed  of  Iba 

~       '      -  '      '  '       iiT  Din)  be  putebaaed  lepanilelT. 

pet  Tulnnia,  w:ib  the  eieealioo  of 

.  wblihTolunti,  beinc  ofdoabla 

la  aabalanUal'i  and  duiI)  baaad 

taaibtrback,  ib«  whole  ranaloi:  the  liekeit  aad 

ebcapeai  rolltctioa  of  ataolee  fspatai  worfci  eetr  ofar- 


:i  Behool  Libn 
irir.rlrbtcrnU 
SI,  M,  M,  Sl,»a 


leo 


vKstaar  BcmooL  joawu., 


VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKI3, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

BELKNAP  4-  HAMERSLEY,  HARTFORD,  OONN. 

FOR  SALS  BT 

ERASTUS  H  PEASE, 

No.  82   STATE-STREET,   ALBANY, 

Jlnd  by  Booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  States, 


WOODBRIDOE  k  WILLARD^  VNIYfiRSAL  OEO- 
OBAPHY  AND  ATLASi  new  edldonf  revised  and  en- 
Toe  aniversal  fevor  which  this  work  has  received, 
«i^  the  high  estination  in  which  it  has  alwaf  •  been 
teU  by  intelligent  Teachers,  renders  it  tmnecessarv 
Ibff  the  pnblithers  to  do  more  than  call  the  attention  oT 
the  friends  d*  education  to  the  new  edition  which  ther 
hfure  recently  issued ;  the  Geography  contains  100  an* 
ditioBal  pages,  and  the  Atlas  is  much  enlarged|  and 
inm  an  entire  new  set  of  steel  plates. 

MODSRN  SCHOOL  OBOORAPHY  AlfD  ATLAS,  on 
tlM  plan  of  comparison  and  elassification»  with  an  At- 
las, exhibiting  on  a  new  plan  the  Pkjftieal  and  Po<«l«ca< 
eharaeteristics  of  eonntries,  and  the  comparative  size 
of  countries,  towns,  rivers  and  monntains,  by  Wm.  C. 
W«odbridce,  member  of  the  Geogrnpical  Societies  of 
Paris,  Frankfort  and  Berlin. 

Sehbol  Committeest  Teachers,  and  all  others  inter- 
•ilad  in  the  cause  of  Bdncation,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  examine  this  new  Geography  and  Atlas  for 
Schools ;  it  is  confidently  believed  thst  its  merits  are  of 
BO  ordinary  character.  Its  clearness  of  arrangement, 
its  aceuracy,  its  useful  illustrations,  and  its  concise 
and  Ineid  exposition  of  Geographical  truth,  together 
with  the  new  feature  of  the  Atlas,  presenting  both 
Pb)rsioal  and  Political  Maps  of  countries,  give  it  strong 
claims  to  favor  and  support. 

This  worlt.  although  out  recently  published,  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  into  a  numbor  of  schools,  and 
If  celved  the  warm  approbation  of  Teachers  and  others. 

Among  other  testimonials  in  their  possession,  the 
Mhlishers  have  strong  recommendations  from  Rev. 
Thos.  H.  Gallandet,  Rt.  Rev.  T.  C.  Brownell,  Prof.  Oood- 
Tiehof  Yale  College,  Rev.  Horace  Bushn«;ll,  Rev.  Lewis 
Weld  and  from  a  number  of  Practical  Teachers.  A 
communleation  recently  received  from  Professor  Pot- 
ter of  Union  College,  says,  "A  slight  examination  of 
Woodbridge's  Modem  School  Geography  and  Atlas  Ka$ 
sofc'^d  me  of  thtir  great  mtrit.  With  such  aids,  and 
With  proper  exercises  on  the  black-board,  a  good  Teach- 
er can  hardly  fail  of  communicating  this  important 
branch  of  knowledge  with  pleasure  to  himself  and  vita 
striking  advantage  to  his  pupils.'' 

ANCIEKT  GEOGRAPHY,  as  aonoected  with  Chrono- 
logy, and  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Ancient  History, 
accompanied  with  an  A:!is,  by  Emma  Wiixahd,  late 
Principal  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary;  new  edition. 

THB  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  bt  John  Mason  Good.— 
This  work  is  so  universally  known  that  any  remarks 
upon  its  merits  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  used  as  a 
Beading  Book  in  High  Schools. 

THE  PRACTICAL  SPELLING ^OOK,  WITH  READ- 
ING  LEiSSONS,  by  T.  H.  Oallaupet  and  HoaAOs  Uooa- 

This  work  Is  considered  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  department  ofelementarv  instruction  to  which  it  be- 
longs. The  publishers  are  rurnished  with  the  most  sa- 
tisFactory  evideace  of  the  favorable  opinion  entertained 
of  it.  Wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  it  has  fully 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  Teachers.  The  attention  of 
the  friends  of  Common  Schools  is  earnestly  invited  to 
the  work:  and  its  new  plan  of  classification!  and  its  oth- 
er prominent  features,  aro  cheerfully  Submitted  to  their 
candid  examination. 

THE  MOTHER'S  PRIMER— To  teach  her  child  its 
letters,  and  how  to  road;  designed  also  for  tho  lowest 
elass  in  Primary  Schools,    On  a  new  plan. 

The  arrangement  of  this  littk  book  has  been  (bnad  to 
aid  greatly  in  the  initruction  of  little  children. 


THB  CLASS  BOOK  OF  NATl 
sons  on  the  Universe,  tht  throe  XingdOfBtf*  of 
and  the  Form  and  Str vcture  of  th«  Haaaa  B«ir  t 
Qnestiona  and  Numerous  EngravtoH*     Bdit«d  by  J. 
ni*sT.   Stereotype  edition. 

An  excellent  little  work  in  many  reepeets,  aii4  www 
thy  of  public  notloe  and  regard.  We  cannot  feelp  nMlt» 
ing  in  particular,  tht  simplicity,  and  yet  manHMi» 
of  the  style.  We  are  tired  of  the  v*ry  fraqneot  ral^ 
stitutlon  of  childishness  for  sUBpUeltf  In  •or  h^tto  Mr 
the  foung.— JfiAalt  t/  Eiw4tim^ 

FLINT'S  SURVEYINO-Revised 
with  additional  Ubt^s. 

Fliivt's  SuaTxvmo  has  now  been  before  the  poblfe  up* 
wards  of  80  years.  During  this  period  it  hat  paaaeA 
through  numerous  editions,  and  been  enriehea  fttMa 
time  to  time,  by  important  4<>Atributions  from  the  pre* 
sent  Surveyor  General,  Gao.  GtUctl,  £m.  The  dflaUli^ 
guishing  feature  of  the  work,  as  now  pubushed,  is  ita  fM* 
eellent  adaptation  to  the  every;day  wants  of  the  pmeti- 
cal  surveyor,  while  it  supplies  to  Acaaemles  and  prt» 
vate  students,  an  eminently  useful,  clear,  and  w6&  A.. 
gested  system  of  Elementary  Instruction,  both  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  surveying.  I  know  of  iie  work  mw 
thii  retfect  wkieh  oquoli  it.—E,  H.  BurriUj  faf .,  Cioil 
Enginter. 


ROBBING  OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY— Ontlinas  «f 
Ancient  and  Modem  History,  on  a  new  plan.  By  Buw. 
RovAL  Rob  SIRS. 

I  hare  reviewed  "  Outliaes  of  Anelent  ant  Modem 
History,''  bv  the  Rev.  Royal  Robbins,  and  am.verv  much 
pleased  both  with  the  plan  and  the  execution.  Tiie  me- 
thod appears  to  me  to  be  excellent ;  the  incidents  are 
well  selected,  and  the  biographical  sketches  connected 
with  the  political  history,  add  much  to  the  utility  and 
the  interest  of  the  work.  No  compend  which  I  liave  ex- 
amined equals  it.  Rev.  Witter  Ft$k,  S.  T.  D,  FruUttd 
qf  the  Wetleyan  Vnivertity,  MiUtetown^  Ct. 

GOODRICH'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR — ^Elemems  of' 
Greek  Grammar;  by  Ca*oiicjnr  A.  Goonaica* 

type  edition. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  this  College 
ined  in  Goodrich's  Greek  Grammar ;  and  it  is  used  aa 
a  text-book  for  the  instruction  of  the  class.— Ptm. 
Day  0/  Yoto  College, 

FIRST  LESSONS  ABOUT  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 
FOR  CHlDURBN.— Part  first.  Bv  Miss  Mabv  A.  Swnv, 
Principal  of  the  Litchfield  Female  Seminary. 

The  «  First  Lessons  about  Natural  Phllosophf,"  I* 
well  calculated  to  interest  the  minds  of  Tonth.  It 
brings  down  the  popular  parts  of  Natural  niilosophy 
to  the  level  of  the  capacities  of  children,  with  a  de|^ 
of  simplicity  and  aecuracv  which  I  have  seldom  seen 
excelled.  I  wish  Miss  Swift  all  success  In  the  oseAii 
literary  labors  in  which  she  is  engaged,  and  In  her  en- 
deavors to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  young,  and  slmpU- 
fy  useful  knowledge,— TAosMu  Diek,  LL,  D,  mdkor  of 
the  Chrittiam  PkOotopher,  ^.  ^c. 

FIRST  LESSONS  ABOUT  NATURAL  PBILOSOPOT 
—Part  Second,  By  Miss  Maev  A.  Switti  Principal  «f 
the  Litchfield  Female  Seminary. 

The  Lessons  are  admimbly  adapted  to  the  onpadtiM 
of  children.   Part  First  is  now  used  la  the  Smols  In 
this  town,  and  we  hope  Part  Second  may  be  latrodnOML 
without  deUy.— FoM  Rtvsr  Mom$or, 
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TO  CCUNTY  AND  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND 
TRUSTEES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  hav- 
ing, in  pursuance  of  the  authority  conferred 
npon  him  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  of  the  7th  of  May  last,  subscribed 
for  a  sumcient  number  of  copies  of  the  ''  Digest 
of  the  Common  School  System  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  by  S.  S.  Randall,  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, &c/^  to  supply  one  to  each  district  li- 
brary  and  town  and  county  superiDtendeut,  the 
worK  will  be  delivered  during  the  present  month 
by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  to  the  county  super- 
intendents respectively  for  distribution.  They 
will  accordingly  see  that  each  town  superintend- 
ent within  their  jurisdiction  is  furnished  with  a 
copy  for  himself  and  for  eath  district  the  uhooU 
Jumtt  of  which  w  iituated  within  Aif  town :  and 
the  town  superintendents  and  trustees  of  dis- 
tricts respectively  will  see  that  a  copy  *is  de- 
posited in  each  district  library  f  for  the  use  of 
the  officers  and  inhabitants  of  the  district,  imme- 
diately a(\er  its  receipt,  and  that  the  receipt  of 
the  librarian  is  given  to  the  trustees,  and  filc^ 
with  the  papers  of  the  district.       S.  YOUNG, 

8upt.  Common  Schools. 


NOTICES. 

TOMPKINS. 

County  Convention,  Aug.  31st.  Teachers' 
Institute,  the  last  of  September. 

ONEIDA. 

Northern  District  County  School  Convention, 
at  Lee  Centre.  Sept.  3d ;  Southern  District  at 
Utica,  Oct.  8th.  The  Teachers'  Institute  will 
open  the  week  following,  at  Utica. 

HERKIMER. 

County  School  Convention,  at  Herkimer, 
Sept  ^« 

MADISON. 

A  Mass  School  Convention  at  Cazcnovia,  on 
September  20th  and  21st. 

FRANKLIN. 

Town  Superintendents'  Convention  on  Sept.  20. 

FULTON. 

Normal  School  opens  at  Kingsboro'  in  October; 
Educational  Association  meets  at  Mayfield  on 
October  1st. 

ALBANY. 

School  Celebrations  in  Coeymans,  Sept.  6th 
and  7th;  Bethlehem,  Sept.  21;  Watcrvliet,  Sep- 
tember 25 ;  New-Scotland,  Oct.  1. 


Teachers'  Drills  from  the  7th  to  the  15tk  of 
October. 

SARATOOA. 

County  Celebration  and  Convention  at  Ball- 
ston  Spnngs  on  the  18th  inst.  The  superintend- 
ents of  the  adjacent  counties,  are  expected  to  be 
present. 

ROCKLAND.  * 

Union  School  celebration,  Sept.  25,  at  Clazks- 
town. 

COUNTY     APPOINTMENTS     OF     MR.     THOMAS    H. 

PALMER. 

Columbia  co.  at  Hudson,  Sept.  13  and  14. 
Greene  co.  at  Cairo,  Sept.  16  and  17. 
Ulster  CO.  at  New  Paltz,  Sept.  19  and  20. 
W.estchester  county,  at  Tarrytown,  Sept.  24 
and  25. 
Richmond  co.  at  Richmond,  Sept.  27  and  28« 
Suffolk  CO.  at  Riverhead,  Oct.  2  and  3. 

PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 


COUNTY   AND  TOWN    SUPERINTENDENTS;   THBIB. 
PLANS,  THEIR  LABORS,  AND  THE  RESULTS. 


ALLEGANY. 

Jingelica,  July  29,  1844. 

Dear  Sir  : — Allow  me  to  trouble  yon  with  a 
line  from  Southern  Allegany. 

You  are  aware  that  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
but  about  four  months.  In  my  district  there  are 
16  towns.  In  the  early  part  of  May  I  entered 
upon  a  visiting  tour  among  the  summer  schools 
under  my  supervision.  I  have  now  been  through 
ten  towns,  and  have  visited  every  school  district 
and  library  in  those  towns,  excepting  four.  I  in- 
tend to  go  into  every  district,  and  examine  every 
library  within  this  division  of  the  county  before 
forwarding  my  annual  report.  And  while  it  ia 
painful  to  witness  the  apathetic  indifference  that 
still  exists  in  some  districts,  yet  in  the  aggregate  I 
am  happily  disappointed  in  the  pro^ss  of  the 
great  work  of"  educational  reform  "  m  Southern 
Allegany.  In  many  districts,  the  clouds  of  intel- 
lectual darkness  seem3*etto  brood  in  sullen  ^loom 
over  these  Utile  temples  of  liberty,  while  m  the 
great  majority,  however,  teachers  and  schools, 
at  least,  are  doing  as  well  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  circumstances  all  considered.  I  have 
found  many  very  choice  teachers — both  male  and 
female — young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  superior 
taste  and  literary  attainments — who  enter  into 
the  work  with  knowledge  according  to  zeal,  and 
with  '*  zeal  according  to  knowledge,"  who  arc 
fitting  the  youth  under  their  charge  to  enter  upon 
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^e  duties  of  life  with  practical  intelligence. 
They  have  abandoned  the  old  rotary  system  of 
manufacturing  hitman  parrots,  and  teach  their 
pupils  that  an  education  includes  something  more 
than  a  mere  knowledge  of  $tereoiypgd  books. 

Our  town  superintendents  generally  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  schools  of  their  respective  towns, 
and  are  doing  much  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  common  school  education  in  Southeru 
Allegany. 

I  also  find  that  parents  generally  are  willing 
to  co-operate  with  teachers  and  school  -officers. 
My  visits  to  the^arious  districts  have  thus  far 
be^  hailed  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  most  cor- 
dis welcome,  and  apparently  with  no  ordinary 
degree  of  interest.  In  this  respect  I  am  again 
favorably  disappointed,  knowing  the  feelings  of 
hostility  that  every  where  existed  against  this 
office  for  some  time  alter  its  creation. 

But  while  I  am  representing  to  you  the  healthy 
state  of  our  schools  generally  ^  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  justice  demands  that  I  should  make  an 
exception  of  one  single  town. 

[Here  follows  a  mournful  picture  of  miserable 
school- houses,  bad  schools, .  indifferent  parents, 
and  of  children  suffering  from  the  blighting  in- 
fluences of  neglect  and  hopeless  ignorance.  But 
we  withhold  the  sad  details,  in  the  h(H>e  that  at 
the  next  visitation  of  the  county  officer  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory;  and  we  unite  with  him  in  the 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
schools  of  this  neglected  town  will  vie  with  the 
best  in  Allegany.} 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully, 

J.J.  ROCKAFELLOW, 
Co.  Superintendent  Southern  Allegany. 

CAYUGA. 

CONVENTIONS  OF  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

At  a  meetuig  of  the  Town  Superintendents  of 
Common  Schools  of  the  northern  section  of 
Cayuga  county,  held  at  Port  Byron,  Dr.  Al- 
ien Benton,  of  Ira,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  LocKWOoD  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Aurelius,  ap- 
pointed  Secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented,  dis- 
cussed and  unanimously  adopted,  namely : 

Resolvedf  That  parents,  teachers  and  school 
officers  should  mutually  aid  .each  other  in  devi- 
sing  and  carrying  forward  plans  for  increasing 
the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  our  common 
schools,  and  that  we  deem  it  especially  im- 
portant that  town  and  county  superintendents 
should  thus  mutually  co-operate. 

COURSE    OF   INSTRUCTION. 

We  particularly  recommend  to  teachers  to 
eommence  their  school  exercises  with  the  small 
pupils,  before  they  become  wearied  with  sitting  ; 
that  they  exercise  them  frequently  and  brxejly; 
that  every  pupil,  and  especially  the  smaller  ones, 
be  exercised  at  least  twice  each  day  in  Mental 
Arithmetic — (for  this  purpose  every  teacher 
should  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  Colburn's 
Arithmetic,  for  his  own  use  ;)  that  teachers  use 
every  effort  to  have  all  their  pupils  supplied 
with  slates  and  pencils  ;  that  the  Blackboard  be 
used  daily  by  every  class  ;  that  the  practice  of 
icttini;  copies  by  the  teachers  be  discontinued, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  a  series  of  well  written 


or  engraved  copies  be  substituted  and  used  hy 
the  same  pupils  term,  after  term;  that  every 
reading  lesson  be  followM  by  questions  re^mr^ 
ing  its  meaning  and  practical  use  ;  that  pupils  in 
geography  be  required  to  draw  upon  the  black- 
board the  outlines  of  states  and  cofinlies,  the 
courses  &c:  of  rivers,  the  situation  of  towns, 
lakes,  &c.,  and  that  this  be  not  an  oecasionalf 
i  but  a  daily  practice  ;  that  every  pupil  who  can 
I  form  letters  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  be  required  to 
write  upon  the  slate  simple  sentences  of  Au  own, 
daily,  to  be  shown  to'  and  e<NrrMted  by  tiM- 
teacher,  thus  progressively  educating  all  our  pa> 
pils  in  the  important  art  of  composition ;  that 
teachers  pay  more  attention  to  physiology,  or 
the  laws  of  their  own  being,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  respectfully  recommend  to  them  to  pro- 
cure and  carefully  studv  the  following  valuable 
works,  which  are  found  in  many  of  the  district 
libraries,  namely,  Griscom's  '^  Animal  Mechan^ 
ism  and  Physiology,"  Dr.  Combe's  **  Principles 
of  Physiology,"  Combe  "  On  the  Constitution  of . 
Man,"  and  '*  Comstock's  Physiology." 

Resolved,  That  in  our  examinations  ot  the 
schools,  we  shall  expect  to  find  teachers,  as  far 
as  practicable,  adopting  the  foregoing  course  of 
instruction;  and  in  furthering  this  object  we 
pledge  them  our  ready  and  constant  support. 

Resolved,  That  public  examinations  of  the 
schools  is  the  surest  means  of  bringing  their 
merits  or  defects  into  notice,  and  of  arousing 
and  directing  public  attention  to  them^  as  well  as 
of  stimulating  the  pupils,  and  drawing  out  the 
latent  energies  of  the  teachers  j  and  that  we  will 
therefore  use  every  effort  to  induce  teachers  ta 
institute  them. 

Resolved,  That  a  school  for  the  special  in* 
struction  of  teachers,  similar  to  the  one  held  in 
this  cotnty  in  October  last,  meets  our  entire  ap* 
probation;  and  that  we  urge  all  teachers  in  the 
county  to  attend  the  one  to l)e  opened  the  comings 
autumn. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Superintendents  of 
the  southern  section  of  the  county,  held  at 
Stewart's  Corners,  Dr.  Benjamin  FoaoTCE 
in  the  Chair,  and  E.  W.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Sec* 
retary,  the  foregoing  resolutions  and  proceed- 
ings were  read,  thoroughly  and  practically 
discussed,  and  unanimously  approved. 
The  following  additional  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed : 

Resolved,  That  we  fully  accord  with  the  sen- 
timents embodied  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  this  county,  published 
in  the  count]^  papers  in  April  last,  and  heartily 
recommend  its  valuable  and  practical  sugges- 
tions to  universal  adoption  by  the  patrons  of  the 
common  schools  in  this  county. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  all  teachers 
and  friends  of  common  schools  to  patronize 
the  District  School  Journal,  by  promptly  sub- 
scribing for  it,  that  the  efforts  of  its  editor  to  re- 
tain it  in  its  present  enlarged  and  improved 
form  may  be  successful. 

Resolved,  That  a  paper  read  by  E.  G.  Storkei, 
county  superintendent,  at  the  opening  of  this 
meeting,  be  published  with  the  proceedings. 

We  have  room  but  for  a  few  e^ttracts  from 
this  excellent  "  paper."  Alter  showing  the  ori- 
gin of  the  present  system,  and  the  encourage- 
ments to  increased  exertion  on  the  part  of  school 
officers,  he  adds,  in  reference  to  teachers,  that  * 
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"  hitherto  ouroontoon  school  teachers  have  had 
littlt  to  stimulate  and  encourage  them.  If  they 
were  in^lligent  and  faithfol^  no  one  knew  it  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  district  in  which  they 
were  employed ;  or  if  they  were  incompetent 
and  nnfaithfol,  this  too  was  generally  a  secret, 
and  little  or  no  loss  of  reputation  was  the  con- 
sequence.  It  is  now  to  a  great  extent  different. 
Teachers  now  b^in  to  see,  that  if  they  exert 
themselves,  that  exertion  will  be  appreciated  b^ 
the  public.  If  they  discharge  faithAiUy  thetr 
duties  ^ad  labor  intelligently  to  elevate  their 
schools,  in  most  cases  they  will  succeed,  and  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  *  School 
districts  are  not  altoayt  ungrateful.*  They 
are  also  beginning  to  see  that,  in  order  to  engage 
in  school  teaching,  they  must  have  at  least 
learning,  for  school  officers  are  becoming  more 
eareAil  about 

*  Laying  careless  hands 
On  skalls  that  nerer  loaraed,  and  caiioot  teach.' 

And  trustees,  too,  are  becoming  more  careful 
about  employing  .such  in  schools.'' 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  teachers  and 
schools  of  the  county  by  the  '*  Institute^'  of  last 
fall  has  been  most  happy.  The  members  ^i^ene- 
rally  have  left  upon  the  schools  committed  to 
iheir  charge,  the  impress  of  their  own  judicious 
efforts,-  and  have  enjoyed  the  marked  appro'ba- 
4ioa  of  th*eir  employers. 

They  have  succeeded  in  a  great  many  instan- 
ces in  discarding  the  old  tedious  routine  system, 
and  have  taught  their  pupils  to  think j  to  reason, 
and  to  understand. 

By  their  zealous  efforts,  aided  by  parents  and 
school  officers,  a  great  and  gratifying  change 
has  been  effected  in  the  character  of  our  schools. 

Another  important  change  which  is  most 
clearly  evident,  is  the  increased  interest  and 

CO-OPERATION   OF   PATBONS. 

Formerly  it  was  a  very  unusual  thing  indeed 
for  a  patron  to  vUit  the  school-room!  It  was 
such  a  very  dull  place — nothing  interesting  or 
animating  about  it — and  we  oftener  found  them 
visiting  the  county  jail  or  poor-house  than  the 
school-room,  in  which  the  minds  and  characters 
•of  their  children  were  forming.  Hence  they 
knew  personally  but  little  about  their  school  in 
any  respect  j  the  house,  the  teacher,  the  books, 
the  conduct  or  progress  of  the  children,  or  any 
thing  else,  and  of  course  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  they  would  take  much  interest  in  a  subject 
about  which  they  knew  or  thought  so  little.  If 
action  was  really  and  imperatively  necessary, 
they  were  not  therefore  ready  for  it.  Other 
things  filled  their  minds,  and  the  school  was 
'' seldom  in  their  thoughts."  But  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  state  that  over  one  hundred  dis- 
tricts in  this  county  have  been  regularly  and  fre- 
quently visited  by  their  patrons  during  the  past 
winter,  and  this  has  generated  an  interest  and  a 
feeling,  the  influence  of  which  will  long  be  felt. 

Another  evidence  of  increasing  interest*may 
be  seen  in  the  frequent  and  well  attended 

rXTBUC  SXAIUNATIONS  OF  THS   SCHOOLS. 

These  are  a  novelty  in  this  county.  I  believe 
hut  one  town,  (Fleming,)  has  ever  attempted, 
until  qnite  recently,  to  institute  a  public  exa- 
inination  of  the  common  schools.  These,  du- 
ring the  past  winter,  have  been  quite  numerous 
in  the  school-houses,  and  some  fourteen  have 
been  held  in  churches,  attended  by  laqpe  and  ap- 


parently deeply  interested  audiences.  On  these 
latter  occasions,  two  or  more  schools  have  been 
examined,  addresses  delivered,  and  the  whole 
subject  of  eommon  school  improvement  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  mind. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  evidences  of 
the  improvement  of  our  common  schools.  There 
are  other  indications  which  I  have  time  barely 
to  mention :  School-houses  are  improvidg ; 
twelve  have  been  built  in  the  county  during  the 
past  year,  all  neatly  painted  and  fenced,  and  a 
large  number  are  undergoing  enlargement  and 
repair.  In  one  town  over  $3000  have  be«n  ex- 
pended upon  school-houses  during  the  past  year; 
wood-sheds  are  being  furnished,  seats  and  desks 
lowered,  trees  plantedout,  &c.  In  short,  I  have 
to  congratulate  the  town  superintendents  and  the' 
friends  of  common  schools,  upon  the  general  and 
evident  improvement  of  the  *^  nurseries  of  the 
nation"  in  this  county. 

CHENANGO. 

LETTER  FaOM  A  TOWN  SUFERINTEVDEKT. 

Sherburne,  Aug.  Ut,  1844. 
HoK.  8.  Young  : — Allowing  myself  a  short 
respite  from  the  duties  of  Town  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  of  the  io\vn  of  Sherburne, 
I  seize  upon  the  present  to  give  jrou  the  result  of 
my  labors  in  this  part  of  your  vineyard,  since 
my  election  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  last. 
During  the  few  months  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  operation  of  the  act  appointing  town  super- 
intendents of  Common  Schools,  Sherburne  had 
had  two — Alonzo  Phelps,  who  left,  and  C.  C. 
Foster,  who  succeeded,  neither  of  which  left  a 
line  to  show  that  such  an  office  existed,  or  such 
an  agent  of  the  State  Superintendent  had  been  in 
the  town  of  Sherburae.  Esteeming  this  a  de- 
fect, I  immediately  procured  a  blank  book,  in 
which  I  have  entered  all  my  official  acts  and  de- 
cisions,  and  copies  of  all  letters  sent  or  received 
by  me.  This  record  shows  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney received  by  me  and  from  what  source,  how 
apportioned,  and  when  paid.  The  trustees, 
librarian  and  clerk  of  the  district,  the  teacher, 
her  age,  the  time  she  may  have  taught,  her  quali- 
fications, her  mode  of  government  and  disci- 
pline, her  ability  to  teach,  the  number  on  the 
day-roll,  the  number  present,  the  branches 
taught,  the  number  in  each,  the  site  of  the 
school-house,    its  condition,   apparatus,    play- 

f round,  wood-house,  privy,  the  condition  of  the 
istrict,  of  the  library,  &c.  I  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  in 
each  school  district,  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  with 
them,  and  upon  them,  and  through  them  upon 
others  with  success.  I  have  made  more  than 
sixty  visits  to  the  schools  under  my  supervision, 
lecturing,  instructing,  advising  and  directing, 
and  in  every  district  I  have  found  not  nUrely  a 
kind,  but  a  cordial  reception,  both  the  trustees, 
the  teacher  and  pupils  welcoming  me  with 
smiles,  expressing  their  confidence,  their  trust 
and  their  love,  wishing  that  I  would  come  often 
to  see  the  school.  Truly,  the  office  of  town  su- 
perintendent of  common  schools  is  a  pleasant 
one.  I  have  licensed  thirty- six  young  ladies, 
most  of  them  of  academic  acquirements,  or  hav- 
ing been  instructed  in  a  normal  school.  Some 
of  those  bearing  my  license  **  to  instruct"  have 
been  called  into  other  towns,  and  two  into  other 
counties.  In  all  schools  I  disapprove  of  corporal 
punishment ,'  and  whenever  I  find  an  opponent,  a 
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for  the  use  of  the  rod,  I  give  him  my 
example  and  its  great  success,  havUig 
taught  thirty  years  of  my  life  mthout  striking  a 
fmpU.  There  arc  now  in  our  town  twenty 
iKhools,  proceeding  in  fine  order,  and  learning 
Ihair  several  lessons  with  a  full  confidence  in 
their  teachers'  ability  to  impart,  theirs  to  re- 
ceive instrnction,  into  which  no  disgracing  pun- 
ishments  are  allowed  to  enter,  hut  ^Moveismade 
the  loan  for  love/'  confidence  for  confidence  and 
fruit  for  trust ;  and  truly  they  bring  m,  like  the 
seed  sown  in  good  ground — some,  and  I  might 
•ay.  many,  even  a  hundred  fold. 

A   BRIEr   Oi;  MY   REPORTS. 

Whole  number  of  schools  in  Sherburne,  24  ; 
number  on  day- rolls,  6S0  :  number  present,  515; 
IB  alphabet^  38 ;  in  spellfng,  120 ;  in  reading, 
465;  in  writing,  229;  in  arithmetic,  127  ;  in 
geography,  149^  in  English  grammar,  96;  in 
astronomy,  3  ;  m  philosophy,  19.  Volumes  in 
the  libraries,  2,016 :  from  these  I  set  aside  33 
volumes,  to  wit:  Eccentric  Biography,  11 ;  Pi- 
rate's Own  Book,  4  ;  Murders  and  Daring  Out- 
jages,  4  ;  Bandit's  Bride,  2 ;  Adventures  of  a 
Mun,  1  :  Exploits  of  Banditti  and  Robbers,  2 ; 
Tales  of  the  Ocean,  2  ;  Pirates  Three  Cutters, 
%j  Mormonism  exposed,  2  ;  Scottish  Chiefs,  2 ; 
l^iingarian  Brothers,  2  ;  Young  Ladies'  Book  of 
Bomantic  Tales,  1 ;  Admiral  Lowe,  1 — 33  vols. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours. 

R.  T.  COMSTOCK. 

FRANKLIN. 

Moira,  Jlug.  12ih,  1844. 
PoN.  S.  YouNO — DcAE  Sir  : — So  completely 
isolated  is  this  county,  and  so  far  removed  from 
the  point  of  state  centralization^  that  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  were  its  name  stricken  from 
the  alphabetical  column  of  county  names,  it 
would  be  forgotten  by  the  more  privileged,  south 
of  the  Mohegans.  But  although,  in  consequence 
of  our  infancy,  we  cannot  array  that  palaxy  of 
talent  which  can  older  and  more  accessible  coun- 
ties— although  our  unfortunate  locality  precludes 
the  possibility  of  our  standing  at  the  head,  even 
of  the  second  class — and  although  our  literal 
Fahrenheit  stands  much  of  the  year  below  zero, 
yet  our  energies  are  not  benumbed,  nor  our  ef- 
forts unavailing,  and  our  educational  thermome- 
ter constantly  indicates  a  high  temperature,  even 
'*  fever  heat.''  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  very  efficient  town  superintendent,  R.  R. 
Stetson,  Esq.,  we  had  an  interesting  school  cele- 
bration in  Bangor,  on  the  4th  ultimo.  The 
schools,  together  with  the  teachers  and  parents, 
being  assembled  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  the 
exercises  were  commenced  with  prayer  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burknass.  Then  followed  the  reading 
of  that  ioimitabie  instrument,  which,  to  the  la- 
test posterity  should  ever  be  held  sacred,  and 
whose  anniversary  was  the  occasion  of  the  gather- 
ing; aAer  which  Mr.  Stetson  gav^  an  interesting 
address  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Burknass  and  the  under- 
signed, in  some  brief  remarks  to  the  pupils  in 
attendance.  The  concluding  ceremony  xcithin 
doors,  was  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the 
utility  of  vocal  music,  when  taueht  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  To  witness  the  irradiated  coun- 
tenances and  the  harmonic  outbursts  of  unalloyed 
happiness  from  so  interesting  a  group  of  chil- 
dren,  none  of  whom  had  passed  the  second  tep* 


tenaial,  was  snffident  lo  mlUiy  te  oppositioA  of 
the  most  inveterate-— an  opposition  to  whieh  this- 
happifying  school  exercise,  I  am  waaj  to  say^ 
has  been  considerably  subjected  in  this  ominty. 
Leaving    the  churchy  the  large  assembly  sur- 
rounded a  table  magnificently  set  upon  the  green, 
under  an  arch  of  evergreens,  and  groaning  under 
the  accumulations  of  coalectioaaries  and  pas- 
tries, which  the  kind  matrons  of  the  town  had 
gratuitously  furnished,  and  which  were  served 
up  by  them  in  a  manner  not  outdone  by  the  table 
etiquette  even  of  the  capital.    But  to  witness 
the  dignified  deportment  of  the  children,   wns- 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  whole  performance. 
I  No  obstreperous  laughter,  no  grotesque  perform- 
ances desecrated  the  occasion.    They  seemed  to 
think  as  though  they  were  the  most  important 
personages  present,  and  therefore  must  conduct 
themselves  accordingly.    Having    finished   the 
**  rich  repast,"  the  assemblage  dispersed,  actu- 
ated by  the  consdousness  c^  having  given  the 
cause  of  primary  education  a  new  and  efficieM- 
impulse,  and  resolving  not  to  let.  another  " 


tion's  birth-dajf"  pass,  without  educational  ob- 
servances. Much  credit  is  due  the  mothers  for 
the  keen  interest  they  took  in  getting  up  and 
sustaining  the  celebration.  Indeed,  women  ia 
all  ages  of  the  world  have  stood  in  the  vanguard 
of  every  praiseworthy  and  humanity-ameliora- 
ting enterprise.  Plutarch  mentions  an  ibstance 
in  which  a  city  being  besieged  and  dishonorably 
surrendered.  Xht  women  made  its  warriors  blush, 
because  of  their  cowardice.  And  the  women  of 
another  city  seeing  their  soldiery  flee  before  the 
enemy,  secured  the  city  gates,  and  compelled 
the  recreants  to  return  and  '^  eonqittr  or  die.** 
When  ancient  Gaul  was  the  theatre  of  dvil  war, 
the  women  threw  themselves  between  the  bel- 
ligerent parties,  effected  a  reconciliation,  and 
were  afterwards  admitted  to  the  public  delibera- 
tions, and  appointed  umpires  between  the  neigh* 
boring  states.  The  city  of  Winnisberg  was 
compelled  to  surrender  by  an  invasive  foe;  but 
the  women  were  allowed  to  flee,  and  of  their 
effects,  to  carry  what  they  could  upon  their 
backs.  How  great  the  surprise  of  the  victors 
must  have  been,  on  seeing  every  wife  triumph- 
antly bearing  her  husband  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  every  sister  her  brother,  without  the  gates 
of  the  city.  During  one  of  the  Punic  wars,  the 
Carthagenian  ladies  cut  off  their  hair,  and  out 
of  it  made  bow-strings  for  the  archers.  Rome 
being  harrassed  by  a  foreign  array,  the  women 
voluntarily  contributed  all  their  rings  and  jewels 
to  assist,  the  government.  Hannah  More  says, 
that  "  Among  the  talents  for  the  application  of 
whieh  women  are  peculiarly  accountable,  there 
is  one,  the  importance  of  which  they  cannot  rate 
too  highly,  and  that  is  influence  ;  for  the  general 
state  of  civilized  society  has  a  considerable  de- 
pendence upon  their  prevailing  habits  and  opin- 
ions." Now  if  women  are  the  wise  executors 
of  acts  so  meritorious,  and  have  influences  so 
immeasurably  great,  may  we  not,  with  the  ut- 
most propriety,  and  with  the  utmost  certainty, 
too,  in  their  cordial  response,  appeal  to  them 
for  assistance  in  this  our  time  of  need?  May 
we  not  ask  them  to  give  us  their  exertions,  and 
above  all  to  give  their  influence,  which,  t>nce 
obtained,  and  we  are  Invincible. 
Yours,  &c., 

D.  H.  STEVENS, 
County  Sftfi. 
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F0LTON. 

Kingsboro\  Jug.  16,  1844. 

"  The  Fulton  County  Educational  AtMOCxa* 
twft?^  waa  organized  December  26th,  1843,  and 
if  composed  of  superinteadents  of  common 
•ebools,  members  of  the  learned  professions, 
teachers  and  friends  of  education.  Its  object  is 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  education,  by  hold- 
ing irequent  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  essays  and  ad- 
dresses on  the  subject,  discussing  topics  connect- 
ed with  the  improvement  of  schools,  examining 
and  recommending  school  books,  &c.  &c.  Seve* 
rml  very  intereatting  meetings  have  been  held,  at 
which  addresses  have  been  delivered,  and  the 
following,  among  other  resolutions,  after  much 
discnssion,  have  been  adopted. 

Jlesolvedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  associa- 
tion^ the  daily  use  of  the  Bible  in  all  the  common 
schools  of  our  county,  would  be  of  incalculable 
Wnefit  both  to  the  ^outhand  community  at  large. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  important  to  elevate  the 
standard  or  common  school  education,  so  as  to 
furnish  the  means  at  home  of  educating  our  chil- 
dren in  some  of  those  branches,  which  are  now 
confined  to  high  schools  and  academies. 

JUioivedf  That  this  society  believe  that  vocal 
mmiic  may  be  introduced  into  common  schools 
without  any  detriment  to  the  other  branches,  and 
may  become  a  powerful  aid  in  the  improvement 
•f  tne  pupils  in  other  studies. 

Retolvedj  That,  as  the  common  school  sjstem 
at  it  exists  in  this  country,  is  purely  political  in 
its  organization,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  who 
sincerely  regard  the  best  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  co-operate  in  efforts  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  common  school  education.' 

Me$olvedi  That  though  the  system  is  political 
in  its  organization,  yet  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  management  of  our  common  schools 
tiball  be  such,  as  to  exert  over  their  pupils  an 
influence  decidedly  moral,  but  not  sectarian. 

Resolved,  That  as  government  is  essential  to 
the  well  being  of  a  sciiool^  therefore  it  should  be 
conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  a  well 
regulated  family. 

nesolvedf  That  while  we  consider  it  impor- 
tant as  far  as  it  may  be  done  effectually  for  the 
government  of  schools,  to  be  maintained  with- 
out resort  to  corporeal  punishment,  fet  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  in  some  cases,  the  infliction 
^of  such  punishment  may  be  necessary. 

The  association  convened  at  the  lecture  room 
of  Kingsboro'  academy  on  the  12th  and  13th  days 
of  August.  A  committee  previously  appointed 
to  examine  and  recommend  a  series  of  text  books, 
reported  part  of  a  series,  which  report,  after  be- 
ing discussed  at  some  length,  was  re-committed 
to  the  same  committee ;  and  the  association  con- 
sidering the  recommendation  of  text-books  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance,  resolved  that  it 
be  the  special  order  of  business  for  the  next 
meeting.  An  agent  of  Mr.  Pelton  exhibited  his 
ootKne  maps,  and  presented  their  claims  to  the 
consideration  of  the  public,  after  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association  presented  Mitchell's  series. 
A  lengthy  discussion  on  tlie  relative  merits  of 
the  1^0  series  followed.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  subsequently  adopted: 

Resolved  unanimously ,  That  we  recommend 
the  use  of  Mitchell's  outline  maps  in  the  schools 
of  thiseoanty. 


Mr.  Thohas  H.  Palmsk  of  Vermont,  de 
ered  four  lectures  before  the  association  dui 
its  session,  on  moral  and  mental  culture. 

The  following  resoli^tions  were  discussed 
adopted,  * 

Resolted,  That  we  consider  moral  educat 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  to  be  kepi 
view  by  the  teachers  of  primary  and  comr 
schools. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  rejoice  in  what 
been  done  in  this  branch  of  education  heretoA 
and  also  in  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  h 
been  put  forth  by  teachers  and  others,  it  is 
sirablftfor  teachers  to  avail  themselves  «>f  all 
facilities  within  their  reach  in  the  dischai|r< 
this  part  of  their  duty,  and  we  consider  the  n 
alone  as  prfmarily  containing  the  fundamei 
principles  of  moral  as  well  as  religious  insti 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  having  liste 
with  great  interest  to  four  lectures  by 
Thomas  H.  Palmer,  of  Vermont,  on  the  sub 
of  moral  and  intellectual  education,  hereby 
press  our  thanks  to  him  for  the  delivery  of  tli 
lectures,  and  consider  them  as  containing  p 
ciples  which  are  well  worthy  the  considera 
of  the  friends  of  education,  and  believe  that 
delivery  of  them  in  other  portions  of  thecoui 
would  be  well  calculated  to  subserve  the  in 
ests  of  •education  in  general. 

F.  B.  Sprague,  A.  Mcintosh^  J.  G.Ward 
H.  M.  Robertson,  were  appointed  to  yniXt 
says  to  be  delivered  before  the  association. 

A  committee  of  three  were  appointed  to  ] 
pare  and  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  ass 
ation. 

On  motion  the  association  adjourned  to  n 
at  May  field,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Oct< 
next,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

T.  B.  Spraguz,         ) 
E.  L.  BuRTow,  >  Co 

H.  M.  Robertson,    ) 

KINGS. 
IFrom  the  Brooklyn  Advertiser.] 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CSLBBRATIOK. 

Willis,  in  one  of  his  interesting  letters  i 
Paris,  in  speaking  of  the  children  he  saw  ro 
ing  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuitleries,  says,  "  t 
move  my  heart  always  more  than  anyt] 
under  heaven.  Imagine  sixty-seven  acre 
beautiftil  creatures  (that  is  the  extent  of  the 
d£n) — broad  avenues  stretching  away  as  fa 
yon  can  see,  covered  t?ith  little  foreigners 
they  seem  to  me)  dressed  in  gay  colors; 
laughing  and  romping,  and  talking  Frencl 
all  the  amusing  mixture  of  baby  passions 
grownup  Tiianners.  And  answer n^^s it 
a  sight  better  worth  seeing  than  4Hb  %^ 
palaces  that  shut  it  in."  Chan^  the^iw  f 
the  Tuilleries  to  the  wooded  ground  at  the 
ner  of  Jerolomon  street,  in  this  city,  and  sul 
tute  three  thousand  children  t)f  native  gro 
for  the  little  foreigners,  and  the  time  yesten 
when  that  number  were  collected  to  join 
Public  School  Celebration,  and  we  will  as 
the  same  spirit  with  the  author  we  have  qu 
— was  it  not  a  sight  better  worth  seeing  tha 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  princely  shov 
kingly  courts. 

The  Trollopee,  the  Marryatts  and  Halls 
welcome  to  all  the  capital  they  can  make  o( 
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Tulgarity  of  two  pronged  forksi  for  that  people 
can  proudly  aflord  to  oe  reviled  for  minor  offen- 
ces against  an  artificial  refinement,  when  pub- 
lic institutions  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation  of  their  youth  betray  an  advancement 
in  civilization  and  true  refinement  found  in  no 
other  country  under  heaven.  . 

The  three  thousand  bright  eyed»  joyous  chil-  ^ 
dren  which  yesterday  assembled  for  the  purpose 
we  have  named,  in  respectability  and  neatness  , 
of  appearance,  and  in  propriety  of  deportment , 
would  not  have  suffered  by  comparison  with  the 
pnpils  of  the  most  fashionable  private  and  select 
ichools  where  the  scions  of  the  peat  lUtU^hris- 
tocrats  of^he  community  are  taken  in  and  done 

The  ground  selected  for  the  meeting  of  the 
•chools  yesterday,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Je- 
rolomon  and  Hicks  streets.  We  went  to  the 
ground  before  the  scholars  had  arrived,  and  were 
pleated  to  find  the  most  excellent  arrangements 
made  for  the  occasion.  A  number  of  benches 
were  provided,  and  on  trees  around  we  saw  at- 
tached numbers,  which  indicated  the  station  the  . 
different  scho^  would  take  when  they  arrived. , 
At  the  further  end  of  the  lawn,  and  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  tree  were  pile  upon  pile,  al- 
most Olympus  high  of  cakes  ol  all  kinds,  from 
the  bilUous  molasses  to  the  yellow  pound. 
These  general  favorites  were  surrounded  by  ea*k^ 
ades  of  well- iced  lemonade. 

Whilst  we  were  busy  in  noting  the  arrange- 
ments and  preparations,  our  ears  caught  the 
strains  of  music,  indicating  the  approaching  pro- 
cession. At  about  half  past  four  o'clock,  the 
procession,  headed  by  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  and  Board  of  Education,  entered  the 

Sounds.  The  procession  was  about  half  an 
^ur  entering,  and  as  long  getting  in  order,  for  im- 
mediately after  they  had  entered  the  gallant  teach- 
ers, and  equally  gallant  bojrs,  busied  themselves 
in  supplying  the  thirsty  misses  with  lemonade, 
which  they  carried  in  pails  and  served  out  in 
tumblers.  During  the  opeimtion  such  a  clatter 
ol  tiny  voices  we  never  did  hear.  The  noise  in 
a  larce  school* house  filled  with  scholars,  during 
the  absence  of  the  teacher,  was  nothing  compar- 
ted with  it.  We  thought  it  the  richest  music  that 
ever  delighted  the  ear,  and  the  most  interesting 
•eeae  that  ever  entranced  the  eye.  Their  thirst 
abated,  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell  brought  the 
children  to  order,  when  C.  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  gave 
directions  to  commence  the  exercises.  Two  pie- 
ces were  sung,  but  the  instruments  were  too  nu- 
merous and  extended  to  nroduce  that  harmony 
these  children  are  capable  of  producing ;  but 
ttfll  it  was  done  well,  and  seemed  to  gratify  the 
Bomerous  spectators. 

Mr.  Thome,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
£4ucatio^M|jB  a  brief  address,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded b^^^  . 

Samuel  E.  Joteson,  County  Superintendent 
#f  Common  Schools  for  Kings  County,  who  spoke 
in  substance  as  follows . — The  Roman  matron, 
when  pointing  to  her  children,  said — "  these  are 
m7  jewels ;"  but  we  place  a  higher  value  upon 
children  than  even  the  Roman  matron  supposed 
they  were  possessed  of.  Not  so  mueh  because 
we  are  their  parents,  but  because  they  belong  to 
the  public — to  the  state ;  and  in  aocqniance  with 
this  view  of  the  value  of  our  children,  the  state 
in  a  great  measure  provides  for  their  education.  I 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  present  mode  of  pub- 1 


lie  education,  said  Hr.  J.,  it  has  woriced  well, 
and  is  giving,  and  will  continue  to  give,  increas- 
ed sati^action.  Every  child  may  now  have  the 
advantages  of  an  education  in  the  school  in  the 
district  to  which  he  or  she  b^ngs  witlMmt  ex- 
pense ;  and  no  parents  can  throw  aside  the  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  them,  if  they  neglect  to 
take  advantage  of  the  means  provided  for  i^e  edm- 
cation  of  their  ofijpring.  Every  opportsaity 
should  be  improved  by  those  who  properly  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  education,  to  induce  pa- 
rents who  have  neglected  heretofore  so  to  do,  to 
educate  their  children.  Let  the  opportanities 
now  afforded  be  promptlv  improved,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  a  new  order  of  people^— a  peo. 
pie  enlightened  and  every  way  fitted  to  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  o,ur  free  institutions.  It  is  the 
duty  of  parents,  in  order  to  heighten  the  suceesa 
of  this  system,  frequently  to  visit  the  schools.  I 
invite  you  nil — parents,  citizens,  at  any  time— 
at  an  times,  to  visit  any  of  these  public  schools. 
Your  presence  will  animate  the  teacher — ^will 
enliven  the  scholar — will  convince  them  they  are 
appreciated  by  you.  I  regret  to  say,  said  Mi. 
J.  this  is  too  much  neglected  among  yon — coine, 
and  rU  guarantee  that  you  will  bothgive  and  re- 
ceive great  satisfaction. 

Public  edacation  was  rising  in  the  esdmatioii 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  country,  and 
well  it  might,  for  the  instruction  given  in  our  Pah- 
lie  Schools  is  more  thorough,  more  practical  than 
in  nine- tenths  of  the  private  schools  in  this  or  any 
other  city.  He  had  tried  the  experiment,and  spolce 
undersLindingly  upon  the  subject,  and  he  was 
doily  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  he  asserted. 
He  would  say  to  the  inhabitai^  of  this  chy,  if 
you  wish  to  adopt  ony  method  still  further  to 
elevate  the  public  schools  and  nuike  them  more 
useful  and  efficient,  send  your  children  to  them 
— discountenance  pr:  vate  schools.  You  are,  con- 
tinued Mr.  J.,  all  taxed  for  their  support.  You 
all  have  to  pay  for  them — why  not  then  use 
them  ?  He  was  then  followed  br  the  Hon.  Jo- 
seph Sprague,  who  con^atolated  the  c«tixeas  of 
Brooklyn  present,  on  witnessing  the  interesting 
spectacle  which  had  collected  then  on  the  de- 
Ughtful  spot  on  which  they  stood. 

The  presence  of  sl>  large  and  respectable  an 
audience,  gave  confidence  to  those  who  were  in 
pursuit  of  that  useful  knowledge,  which  would 
qualify  them  in  the  morning  of  their  days  for  the 
important  duties  of  riper  years.  **  Fathers, 
mothers,''  continued  the  speaker,  '^  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  these  interesting  and  ^Miiwiiy 
scenes,  and  upon  the  cheering  prospects  of  so  ed- 
ucating your  sons  and  daugbtenh--the  youth  of 
this  city,  and  the  connecting  link  between  this 
and  the  succeeding  generations,  as  to  prepare 
them  with  honor  to  fill  the  several  situations 
we  now  hold  when  we  are  dead  and  gone  I  con- 
gratulate you  (the  teachers)  upon  the  interest- 
ing, and  to  you  highly  creditable  exhibitioaof 
your  pupils^  and  upon  this  evidence  i»f  your  un- 
tiring exertions;  may  you  ever  remember  theiaa- 
portance  of  the  charge  committed  to  you.  Into 
your  hands  are  conveyed,  measurably,  the  dcsti 
nies  of  these  youths  now  gathedMi  around  us, 
and  the  infiuence  they  'are  to  exert^  for  good  or  ' 
for  evil,  in  their  day  and  generation.  ^ 

Dr.  King,  next  addressed  the  assembled  chil- 
dren in  a  touching  manner,  but  we  have  not 
room  for  his  rexiarks. 

The  children  then  sung,  after  which  they 
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•«rTrf  with  rerreiluDeDls,  aw)  muiy  were  th< 
takes  thrust  bj  Koiei  of  tinj  urchin*  into  tht 
■«epti«  of  n  first  pocket.  We  mit  one  little  fel. 
kiw  hai-jng  a  cake,  twice  divide  it  among  those 
*  J  1.  """  ''*"'  tnccessful  in  oblaining  otie 
■nd  hod  not  paUence  to  wail  ibe  lime  Ihej  gtiould 
■^  ^fj"*^'"-  ne  did  it  with  a  willioaneM  that 
•honld  pal   miiay  gtowii    up    children  to   thr 

While  devonrin?  Ibeir  calre,  the  childieo'i 
heutj  boisterous  lau^hlet  rung  and  reverberaled 
throujih  the  irees  until  the  pleasing  din  drowned 
•very  no.BC.  Il  wa»  a  sight  to  witness  well  cal- 
CDlatea  to  mate  a  lasung  impression  onon  the 
miod  of  the  beholdert. 

_  After  the  chUdren  had  iheir  fill  of  cake  and  froL 
i«  Ihey  leftlheground  reciting  loeacholherthe 
reraouacences  of  the  celebralign. 

[From  the  Brookljn  Eagle] 

DEblCATIQN    OV    A    SCHOOL-HOUSE    AT  niLLIAHS. 

Tb*  inbabilanU  of  School  District  number 
Two,  in  the  Tillage  of  Will  iama  burgh,  have  just 
floithed  a  haodMme  two  story  brick  buildina 
3]  feel  wide  by  51  feet  deep,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  Mhool-"hou»e  for  that  district.  Ji  ia  situated 
aaa  plot,  of  ground  containing  three  lots,  and  the 
fiberality  of  the  diairict  commends  itself  to  thi 
cowuderBtiou  of  anoy  richer  ones,  in  this  city 
All  th«  appurtenances  are  complete.  TheJibra 
ry  ia  pl^d  in  couTenient  and  well  arrang- 
ed book  ctsea,  and  consists  of  a  very  large 
baufcer  ofwell  selected  volumes.  The  building 
was  opened  to  the  public  last  evening  and  set 
apvt  for  coiAmon  school  instruction,  by  8.  E 
Johnson.  Esq.,  Ihe  County  Superintendent— 
who  made  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  touch- 
ing  their  daties  ia  such  aaUers,  and  coupli- 
menlioR  them  in  r*gard  to  their  pnbUc  spirit. 
Mf .  Johnson  entered  at  large  into  the  considera- 
Hon  of  the  question  as  lo  how  far  religions  exer- 
eises,  of  any  kind,  should  be  introduced  into  the 
oomMon  school,  and  was  underslood  to  say  that 
tbe  proper  place  for  such  instruction  was  the 
Sunday  School  and  the  Church.  The  address 
ma  listened  to  throughout  with  attention,  and 
WM  a  plainand  practical  compend  of  inslructioi 
in  bU  things  relaUng  torfhe  best  mode  of  eleva. 
tmit  the  Ebaracter  of  the  school. 

At  the  eoiicln»i,.n  of  Mr.  Johnson's  address, 
Mr.  Cranmings,  the  TownSuperinlendent.einie 
forward,  and  raid  that  wheteas  the  County  8u 
penntendenl  frit  a  pride  in  Ibe  school  ai  belong. 
mg  tcrhis  county,  he  felt  a  greater  pride  as  il 
was  upon  Ihe  so!)  of  which  be  was  an  inhabi 
taot,  and  on  which  he  held  so  responsible  an  of- 
Sce^  He  enforced  the  advice  given  by  the  Coau- 
ty  Snpenntendent,  aud  recommended  its  observ- 
ance by  all.  He  congratulated  (he  eiliiens  of 
WitUamsbnrgh  upon  three  such  noble  stnict- 
nrei  as  they  had  raised  for  the  purposes  of  com 
mon  school  eduatioo,  and  hoped  that  a  class  of 
children  won.d  be  Uere  educated  who  would 
P"*."  »n.  nonor  to  themsalvea  and  to  their  flour- 
tshug  village.  After  Mr.  Cnnimings  had  fin- 
ishtd,  the  meeUi^  wu  diMniwed 


lemeelii^ 

LIVINGSTON. 

»   T^  .,        iiwMia.  July  27,  1844. 

JiJ^.T","'^'  Ej«lr^«:-Some'tim;  since  I 

viiile^tbe  lower  district  achool  in  the  village  af 


Moscow,  (LeiCMter,)  mad  upon  making  inqnW 
of  the  pupils  whether  they  read  the  ^Uh^ 
oagini  to  the  libnry,  I  .i«ived  ?be  MoViW 

Shet5i^airc[XsK?.:nirf 
K^^uSerr^r'-"'-^'"--- 

m,.ft,,   t,  atjttmn  of  ,b,  „.i      SJ 

.  "^  "■'  Kholm,  ibit  one  li«il  read  190  .. 
another  168,  another  105,  another  two  iIkJ  ' 
other  ISO  .olnme..    The  o"l  „oS    rJ^'  ' 

i»s^;sistS5E^l 
'.^k^  r^r^u^n'i'abr.ct-rS 

tney  are  not  in  a  damagid  condition  ' 

lam  trying  to  induce  all  our  school,  to  i,nr 

-je  a  Binular  plau,  and  I  hope  Le^/W  ,„  f  "i 

yon  mor?  gralifjini;  results?    *"^"*  '»  «"<« 

Yours,  fcc., 

dotng  Wi-iai^  than  erarbofore  ■,''"''• 
pantlj  enconraRed      We  ih.O  h.»      '  "^ 

relebritioh,  aSiiJii  nL  t,',?'"'  ""■ 
leraiined  to  dta»  iZ.  eiMllmi  i°''"  ?"  '«" 
S,ra...a  c-entir".""'.  ,o  ,rL"i"  "■' 
herbartama  worthy  onr  (ehorf.  o.  Iw  ?™* 

One  .oh..,  ,i„  „'„  1.  «K'?S-:rt';°e.?.r  • 
I.  P, 
OHEIDA. 
rrieadi  in  Oaeida  wiU  fo™,ni  «.- 
proeeedinR.  ,,  ,Mr  ..b.„.e.,  ...e^'^.b'* 
•ball  ..rl,„  Sad  a  pl.ee  In  lie  J.,™™ 

=,''wS,;'s''r'^™-"^"S"h."fs»i' 

perintendent,  in  thi 
bers  were  present, 

.  Atittuta 

Dwr/Wrf— Herbert 
Hstiingt;  Marcy— 
ear  B,  Gridiey:  JV 
ger;  Parii atnaen  

Waimortlttnd Wkii..i~ll    U i 

Thomas,  '    "^*''"'<«"-Daniel 

Conv eaiiM.  «»>i^t.ug  member  of  mi 

Th«  following  resolntioos,  after  diamuu. 

were  unan»oualy  adopted  iii '  "^"'"n. 
WHtxn^s,  Th,  cnsZ.  'of  tiorrfte,  „^ 
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aoMfigtlie 

>  c— tiact 
approved  bj  tke 

fOfCy 

JU 
prmctaee  iaalthe 
fitfewckftveia 


7.  Wkftitt  tke  tert  nteraal  ainapf  M  for 

I?    Bdierrei  to  Oku  P 

6.  Wfcftt  are  tke  adratagct 
la«0i  of  a  ckaa^e  of  Ifarfcrri,  wlwa  tke  ^aali. '  aH  kai  t^  saiM  iaaate  tkim  fcr  kaawMge; 
icatioaf  of  eackarefteaiije^^aL    BcliBneilD'tkeMsc«aBC»,  hopes aai icon;  ahWagh  dea- 
JoMi  P.  Harris.  I  tiaed  to  the  same  WDat-Wz,  to  sastoia  tke  saaa 

f.  Is  the  law  rerriatiaf  the  Method  of  far- ,  iasritalioM,  ahhoagh  the  bovatr  «f  the  state, 
wyaf  wood  Ibr  the  ase  of  schools  dcfecliTe  ;  Uke  the  dews  «f  Hcavea,  was  showered  apoa 
ifso.whata«ra<MfBtoaghtwetoreeoaniead?!afl  alike;  jet,wheB  thej retaned  to  their  leo- 
Scfared  to  Tracy  F.  Ifiptrias  pective  disfticti,  their  adraatafcs  woald|bo  far 

P.  M.  Hasmvcs,  Stcrtlmry.     { froto  eqaaL 

ORSON  BARlfES, 
ONONDAGA.  !  Co.  8mp.,  Wgd.  Scr.  Daoa. 

^MwvurilUj  Juljf  5ik^  1844.     ,     camillits  cokxov  school  csLsaaATiov. 

FaAaea  DwioBTy— D«aa  8«  s— Teslerdaj  ,  The  siztr-esfhth  Aaaircmiy  of  oar  Natioa- 
f  hadthepliaiaii  ofattCMiiag  aeomawaschool -al  ladepcadence,  waseekbratedat  Caaillashf 
cdfhratioa  ia  the  towm «f  Camillas ;  a  towa'the  Scholars,  Teachers,  aad  iahahitants  ia  a 
aeeosd  to  aoae  ia  oar  coaaty  ia  the  trae,  strasf  .  aaaaer  cakalated  to  iMprore  aad  beaeft  all, 
aad  acdcai  denre  of  elevatiag  oar  cotaaoa  |  sad  particakriT  the  joath  who  wete  preseat  It 
a^ools.  I  haireatleadedtheeekfaiatioasofthe,wasiadeod  a  joroas  aad  iafeccatiaf  oecasioa- 
of  Aacricaa  ladepcadence  dicta- 1  The  fricads  of  Cowaoa  Schools  ia  OsmiUas, 

aad  Biaaj  finoai  aeighboriaf  towas,  joiaed  ia  the 
eelehratioa  with  a  eordialitj  which  sach  aa  oe* 
easioa  ought  to  iaspire.  It  b  estimated  that  at 
least  three  thoasaad  pefsoas  were  preseat ;  oaa 
thoasMd  ol  whota  were  chUdrea  heloofiag  to 


tod  hj  party  caprice  aad  by  beaevoleaee,  yet  I 
toast  say  (after  aakiag  doe  alio waaee  Air  partial, 
itics)  that  I  aercr  atieaded  a  celebratioa  where 

Icnrid  eathasi- 
hy  alL    I 
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ccmunon  schools.  Two  schools  with  Iheir  ban- 
aers  were  present  from  the  town  of  Van  Buren. 
The  schools  began  to  arrive  abont  9  A.  M.,  the 
scholars  being  brought  in  wagons  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  several  of  which  were  shaded  by 
arches  or  bowers  of  evergreen .  Each  school  had 
a  benatifal  banner  with  the  number  of  its  dis- 
trict and  an  appropriate  motto  upon  it.  The 
scholars  of  many  of  the  districts  also  wore  badg- 
es with  proper  and  apt  sentiments  upon  them. 

At  10  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed  under 
the  charge  of  the  marshals  of  the  day,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  orchard  of  Judge  Munro.  where  an 
appropriate  prasrer  was  offered  up  by  Rev.  D. 
H.  Kingsley.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  read  by  C.  B.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  after  which 
an  Address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  T.  Castleton, 
of  Sjnracose,  which  was  calculated  to  arouse 
scholars,  teachers  and  parents,  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty  on  the  subject  of  common  schools. 
The  singing  was  performed  by  the  scholars 
throughout. 

The  procession  was  again  formed  and  march- 
ed to  the  yard  in  front  of  the  Methodist 
churchi  and  partook  of  a  bountiful  collation 
which  had  been  previously  prepared.  Hon.  D. 
Munro  presided  at  the  table,  assisted  by  Robert 
Hopkins  and  Hiram  Wood,  esqcs.  After  partak- 
i^  of  the  refreshments  the  following  toasts  were 
onered,  accompanied  by  martial  music  and 
cheering  of  citizens. 

VOLUNTEER   TOASTS. 

By  M.  W.  Lyon,  Town  Superintendent.— TAe 
State  Superintendent  of  Common  SckooU—He 
shows  his  faith  by  his  works. 

By  C.  Goodrich,  lata  Dep.  County  Superin- 
tendent.—TAe  Common  School  System— The  off- 
spring of  patriotism  and  benevolence — may  it 
icccive  the  highest  approbation  of  our  country, 
and  the  richest  benediction  of  Heaven. 

By  the  same.— TAe  Common  School  Phalanx 
—Without  Trumpet,  Sword,  or  Chieftain,  yet 
*'  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 

By  A.  Edwards,  late  Deputy  County  Superin- 
tendent. — CamUlut  Common  School  Celebration 
tf  American  Independence— Mar  its  noble  exam- 
ple be  contagions  and  followed  m  every  town  in 
the  County,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1845. 

Bt  H.Wood,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  day. — Common  Schools — May  the  time  has- 
ten  when  they  shall  be  as  free  as  common. 

By  the  same.— r  Au  Children  of  our  Schools 
— Life  is  made  up  of  these  little  things,  may  we 
never  be  without  them. 

By  C.  H.  Weed,  one  of  the  marshals  of  the 
daj.—The  Orator  of  the  day— His  Oration 
speaks  for  itself. 

ByC.B.  Wheeler,  Esq.— The  Common  School 
Teachers  of  Camillas  and  the  neighboring  towns 
who  may  be  oar  guestfi  to-day,  particularly  the 
ladies— It  is  their  delightful  task  and  noble  pro- 
Tince — 

"  To  pour  the  fresh  instraction  o'er  the  mind  ; 

To  breathe  the  enlivenfof;  spirit,  and  to  fix 

The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast."  > 

By  a  Scholar— i>t>fricfAo  10,  Camillus—Let 
its  representative  be  heard  in  Congress. 

By  Luther  Hopkins  of  Onondaga. — The  Com- 
won  Schools  of  our  Country — Their  elevation 
depends  upon  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them 
by  parents  and  guardians. — May  the  fostering 
care  bestowed  upon  the  schools  of  our  county, 


be  continued  with  unabating  zeal,  until  they-be- 
come ' '  a  name  and  praise,"  and  a  model  throoch- 
out  the  State. 

By  J.  O.  Bennett,  of  S^rracuse.— 0«r  Mothers 
—Second  to  no»«— The  rtght  arm  of  oar  nation's 


power. 

By  Reuben  Famhaqi.  Esq.,  of  Elbridge.  The 
District  School  Jm»mal—A  kind  of  outline  map 
of  the  duties  of  the  patrons  and  officers  of  com- 
mon  schools.    May  it  be  well  studied. 

By  Enoch  Mhtks,— Universal  Education— 
The  only  guaranty  for  the  perpetuity  of  our 
republican  iastituUons.  With  this,  let  the  ty- 
rant threaten  and  the  demagogue  flatter ;  their 
machinations  will  be  in  vam,  because  the  peo- 
ple will  be  qualified  for  self-government. 

By  Dr.  A.  Clark,— TAe  American  fair— All 
in  (kroir  of  onncxafton- to  a  man. 

By  Harry  Weed.— Commofi  Schools^JL  sure 
safeguard  against  ignorance,  vice,  and  infidelity. 

By  A.  M.  Spooner,  Esq.— The  Teachers  of 
Common  Schools  of  Camillus—Thej  this  day 
have  done  honor  to  themselves  and  their  profes- 
sion. God  bless  them  and  the  youth  of  their 
charge. 

By  D.  C.  Leroy.— rAe  Children  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools — ^The  true  standing  army  of  a  free 
people.       • 

By  the  same.  Common  School  Teacher^^ 
May  they  realize  the  responsibility  of  their  vo- 
cation.. 

By  D.  L.  Picard.— Ot<r  Common  •ficAoo/s— 
The  proudest  pillars  in  the  superstructure  ofon& 
national  greatness.  May  their  perpetuity  ana? 
increasing  success  be  secured  by  the  gemus-of 
republicanism,  until  their  redeeming  ipraencee 
shall  have  extended  to,  and  lighted  up  the  dark- 
est portions  of  the  earth. 

By  M.  Lyoi\. — Common  Schools — The  nurser- 
ies of  intelligence.  May  they  continue  to  rise 
until  they  find  their  summit  level. 

By  M.  W.  Lyon.— TAe  DUtrict  School— hUj 
the  time  speedily  come  when  there  shall  be  but 
one  step  from  the  District  school  to  the  highest 
College. 

ByE.  A.  Bennett.— Du/rtd  School  ^o.  18— 
Last}  but  not  least. 

By  Orson  Barnes,  County  Superintendent.-  - 
Camillns  of  old,  witnessed  and  punished  the 
treachery  of  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Salerians  ; 
modern  Camillns  has  witnessed  and  will  reward 
the  merits  of  the  schoolmasters  of  Onondaga. 

In  the  alternoon  the  children  went  through 
with  a  variety  of  exercises,  in  a  manner  highly 
satisfactory  and  interesting.  Original  ad£:es- 
ses  were  delivered  by  scholars  from  No.  10  and 
18,  and  were  received  by  the  audience  with 
cheers  of  approbation.  The  exercises  upon 
Mitchell's  outline  maps^  by  the  pnmj^^^o.  2. 
were  gontf  throagh  with  great  pneHfc  ana 
promptness.  These  exercises  were  enlHined  by 
the  sweet  minstrelsy  of  the  children.  The  ex- 
ercises were  then  closed,  and  every  one  present 
satisfied  that  a  more  rational,  useful  and  inter- 
esting celebration,  was  never  before  held  in  the 
county,  and  that  the  thousand  miniature  fitte- 
men  present,  learned  a  salutary  lesson  of  pfti- 
otism  and  virtue,  which  will  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  their  conduct  as  citizens  of  this 
RepAlic. 

ORLEANS. 

Since  my  appointment,  while  we  have  had  but 
little  to  regret,  we  have  htd  much  to  encourage 
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vs.  During  ttie  past  winter  we  had  seven  com- 
mon school  celebrations.  They  were  full  of  in*  { 
terest,  and  served  to  exert  a  happy  influence  over  | 
hoth  teacher  and  scholar.  Oar  winter  schools  i 
were  In  the  main  well  sustained.  The  teachers 
deserve  much  commendation  for  their  faithful  i 
discharge  of  duty.  ] 

In  May  we  called  a  CQimty  convention  of  town  i 
mperintendents  for  the  puipose  of  conferring 
one  with  the  other,  and  establishing  a  concert  of 
action  throughout  the  county.  The  towns  were 
well  represented  and  we  had  a  profitable  inter* 
view. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  oar  summer 
schools  (so  far  as  visited,)  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition — teachers  generally  possess  an  aptness 
to  teach — the  schools  are  well  governed,  and 
scholars  recite  well.  On  entering  most  of  our 
schools,  one  is  favorably  impressed  with  the 
neatness  oi  the  apartments,  tbey  are  richly  de- 
corated with  boughs  and  flowers  of  various 
kinds,  which  serv^e  to  render  the  schoolroom  a 
pleasant  place. 

We  have  had  one  celebration  the  present  sum- 
mer. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  CELEBaATION. 

Pursuant  to  arrangements,  the  schools  in  West 
Carlton  met  in  their  several  districts,  on  Satur* 
day,  June  15th,  and  under  the  chaise  of  district 
marshals,  teachers  and  scholars  were  conveyed 
in  four  horse  vehicles,  decorated  with  boughs 
and  banners,  to  a  suitable  ground  near  the  Me- 
thodist church. 

A  procession  was  then  formed  of  the  schools, 
and  of  numerous  friends  who  were  present  to 
countenance  the  effort  and  ^eet  them  onward, 
when  fit  the  beat  of  martial  music  they  repair- 
ed to  the  church,  filling  it  to  overflowing. 

The  assembly  was  called  to  order  by  the  town 
superintendent.  George  Kuck  .was  appointed 
chairman,  and  Gardner  Goold,  -secretary.  T<he 
exercises  commenced  with  pinging  by  the  choir, 
and  prayer  by  Elder  H.  Blood. 

After  further  singing,  the  meeting  was  'ad- 
dressed by  J.  O.  Wilsea,  county  superintendent, 
whose  eloquent  and  practical  remarks  were  lis- 
tened to  by  all  with  the  most  profound  attention, 
and  were  especially  appropriate  as  addressed  to 
teachers  and  scholars. 

The  meeting  was  next  addressed  by  Elder  H, 
Blood,  whose  remarks  were  more  emphatically 
to  scholars.  The  town  superintendent  then  fol- 
lowed by  stating  the  present  condition  of  the 
schools  as  learned  by  his  late  visitings — and 
spoke  very  favorably  of  the  present  teachers. 
The  chairman  made  some  brief  remarks  on  the 
inestimable  value  of  education.  A  resolution 
was  then  introduced  as  follows: 
•  **  Resolved  J  That  a  society  be  formed,  to  be 
calledJte  WxsT  Cakltok  Editcational  So- 
ciETt^nd  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appoint- 
ed to  draf^  a  constitution,  and  report  hereaAer.'^ 

After  remarks  from  several  gentlemen,  the  fol- 
'  lowing  were  appointed  such  committee — Reuben 
£.  Kuck,  John  Haines,  JasparM.  Grew,  Asahel 
Bvington,  2d,  Gardner  Goold. 
^he  exercises  closed  with  the  benediction,  and 
the  schools  quietly  retired  in  procession  to  the 
place  of  forming.  Order;  '*  Heaven's  first  law," 
prevailed  throughout,  and  no  accident  onjcurred 
to  mar  the  happy  interview. 

GEORGE  KUCK,  Ch'n. 

GAaDiczn  Goold,  Sec'y. 


ROCKLAND. 
ClarkstowTiy  Aug.  14,  1844. 

Hon.  Samuel  Young — Agreeably  to  a  rcso- 
lution  of  the  Educational  Society  fi  Rocklasd 
county  passed  at  its  last  quarterly  meeting,  held 
on  the  10th  inst.,  I  forward  to  you  for  puUt^- 
tion  in  the  Journal  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  meeting. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  June  1S43, 
and,  in  accordance  with  its  constitution,  holds  ila 
meetings  quarterly,  on  the  second  Satordaj  of 
February^  May,  August  and  November,  in  eaeh 
year,  besides  its  annual  meeting,  which  is  held 
on  the  last  Thursday  of  September. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  meeting. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  School  cdebi«- 
tions. 

"  The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Society  to  inquire  into  the  propriety.  Sec. , 
of  having  a  county  celebration  of  common  scbooU, 
having  attentively  examined  the  subject  wonld 
respectfully  submit  the  following  rejbrt. 

Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject  and  de- 
siring most  earnestly  the  public  good,  your  com- 
mittee, with  the  approval  of  experience  and  rea- 
son, recommend  that  a  celebration  ot  all  the 
schools  of  this  county  take  place  on  theSdth  day 
of  September  next,  at  some  place  in  the  cotmtx, 
at  which  the  several  schools  shall  be  examined 
in  public,in  the  different  popular  branches  taught 
in  our  common  schools,  and  that  speakers  be 
procured  to  address  the  schools  and  the  audi- 
ence; for  which  your  committee  would  offer  the 
following  reasons.  Similar  celebrations  have 
b^en  held  in  other  counties,  and  attended  with 
the  most  cheering  success.  It  is  deemed  a  rami 
prolific  source  of  awakening  the  energies  and 
arousin?  the  laudable  ambition  of  pupils,  teach- 
ers and  parents,  in  the  cause  of  universal  edu- 
cation. It  would  prove  a  most  wholesome  in- 
centive to  scholars  by  exciting  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation, gratify  their  enquiring  minds  by  giving  op- 
portunity for  a  social  commune  with  others  pro- 
gressing in  the  same  career,  and  create  a  public 
and  philanthropic  spirit  by  calling  on  each  to  do 
a  part;  and  by  the  commingling  of  interests  and 
reciprocation  of  good  feeling,  it  would  call 
forth  the  same  feelings  in  their  parents  and 
friends,  and  thus  gladden  the  public  mind,  and 
lead  all  to  see  and  feel  the  true  source  of  public 
weal.  But  far  the  greatest  benefit  expected 
from  a  school  celebration  is,  the  interest  it  will 
excite  in  parents  for  schools,  and  the  real  wel- 
fare of  their  children.  At  present,  the  people  of 
this  county  are  occupied  with  every  thing  but 
education.  They  all  know  its  importance,  but 
their  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the  subject. 
When  once  brought  directly  before  them,  they 
will  not  only  see  and  feel  its  importance,  but 
will  be  active  and  energetic  in  their  exertions  to 
build  up  and  support  good  schools,  and  watch 
over  the  education  of  our  youth  with  zealous 
care.  For  interesting  articles  on  school  celebra- 
tions, your  committee  would  refer  to  the  District 
School  Journal,  pages  17,  \^  and  38,  of  vol.  5, 
April  and  May  numbers. 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  submit  the 
following  resolutions: 

Mesohed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  society, 
school  exhibitions  or  celebrations  have  a  ded- 
dedly  good  tendency^  whether  of  single  school 
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or  of  sev«Mil  in  concert.,  as  they  call  the  public 
attention  to,  and  excite  an  interest  in  favor  of 
the  common  cause  of  education,  most  especially 
in  those  intimately  connected  with  our  schools. 

Besolred,  That  Wednesday  the  25th  day  of 
Sept.  next,  is  hereby  appointed  for  a  Union  cel- 
ebration of  the  schools  of  this  county,  to  be  held 
in  the  Dutch  church  in  Clarkstown,  commencing 
at  11  o'clock;  A.  M.,  that  speakers  be  procured 
to  deliver  addresses  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the 
Secretary  publish  it  accordingly,  requesting  a 
general  attendance. 

The  above  report  was  accepted,  and  the  reso- 
lutions adopted.  The  following  resolutions  w^re 
also  adopted. 

''Whereas,  experience  has  proved  that  no- 
Ihing  great  or  good  ever  was  accomplished  with- 
OMt  a  corresponding  effort,  and  that  the  more  in- 
superable the  di^culties  to  be  encountered  in  or- 
der to  attain  a  desired  end,  the  greater  hasbeen 
the  consequent  gratification  resulting  from  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  That  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  natures  of  the  youth  of 
our  land,  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  moment,  and 
that  upon  a  proper  development  of  these,  de- 
pends their  prosperity  and  highest  felicity, 
Thererore, 

Res»lvedf  That  we  as  teachers,  sensibly  feel 
the  responsibility  of  our  station,  and  that  hence- 
forward we  are  resolved  manfully  and  cheerfully 
to  perform  all  the  functions  of  our  high  and  im- 
portant trust,  in  a  manner  that  shall  secure  to  us 
tbe  highest  gratification,  to  wit,  an  approving 
conscience. 

Resolved f  That  we  look  upon  our  common 
school  system  as  one  which  is  wortiiy  of  the 
support,  not  only  of  the  enlightened  and  philan- 
thropic, but  as  second  in  importance  to  no  other 
object,  and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  interests  of 
aU. 

Resolved f  That  we  have  read  with  much  pain 
and  regret,  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of 
citizens  of  our  sister  county  (the  county  of  Or- 
ange) in  opposition  to  our  common  school  sys- 
tem, and  that  we  believe  the  cause  to  be  a  gross 
misapprehension  of  the  ultimate  workings  of  the 
system  on  the  part  of  the  tnkjority,  created  and 
excited  by  the  designing  schemes  of  a  few,  seek- 
ing popularity  at  the  expense  ol  the  people's 
noblest  and  dearest  rights. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  the  highest  dut^ 
of  every  citizen,  to  aid  in  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence to  the  humblest  cot  as  well  as  the  splendid 
mansion,  and  that  we  consider  the  greatest  hap- 
piness resulting  from  a  free  government,  to  be 
enjoyed  in  a  community  where  the  intellect  is 
not  measured  by  the  length  or  fineness  of  the 
coat' 

Resdlvtdf  That  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to 
secure  for  our  common  schools  the  favorable  re- 
gard of  the  public  mind,  believing  that  upon  it 
depends  not  only  the  progress,  but  the  salvation 
of  the  system. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  "  District 
School  Journal"  of  great  value  -,  that  it  should 
be  the  companion  of  every  teacher  ;  that  such 
as  have  not  yet  subscribed  be  respectfully  so- 
'  licited  to  do  so,  and  that  we  here  pledge  our- 
selves that  we  will  not  cease  asking,  until  every 
teacher  in  Rockland  shall  become  a  subscriber. 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  with  pleasure  the 
kind  offer  of  Thos.  U.  Palmer,  Esq.,  to  deliver 
one  or  more  lectures  in  each  county  of*  this  state. 


on  "  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  schools  and 
the  best  method  of  supplying  them,."  and  that 
the  county  superintendent  is  hereby  requested  to 
tender  him  an  invitation  ,to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  to  be  held  on  the  last 
Thursday  of  September  next,  together  with  the 
hospitality  of  our  citizens  on  the  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  as  we  deem  the  co- operation 
of  the  clergymen  indispensable  to  success,  wc 
respectAilly  request  them  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  this  association,  to  publish  in  their 
respective  churches  all  notices  pertaining  to  the 
same,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  con- 
gregations the  importance  of  vigilance  and  acti- 
vity in  school  affairs,  and  to  visit  our  schools 
of\en,  and  by  their  presence  and  kind  admoni- 
tions cheer  and  animate  the  scholars,  and  en- 
courage the  teachers. 

This  meeting  of  the  society  was  Well  attended, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  be- 
ing present,  besides  a  number  of  others  interest- 
ed in  the  cause  of  education.  Mr.  Sanders,  the 
author  of  the  popular  series  of  school  books  was 
present,  and  addressed  the  meeting  at  consider- 
able length. 

You  will  much  oblige  the  society  by  publish- 
ing the  above  proceedings  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  so  as  to  make  Uiem  answer 
as  an  advertisement  for  our  annual  meeting  and 
school  celebration. 

Please  write  to  me,  if  you  have  the  means  of 
learning,  to  what  place  I  shall  direct  a  commu- 
nication to  Thos.  H.  Palmer,  Esq. 
Respectfully  Yours, 
NICH'S.  C.  BLAUVELT, 
Co.  Sup.  Rocisland  Co, 

ULSTER. 

COUMON  SCHOOL  CELESnATION  AT  StLENVILLE, 
ULSTER    COUNTY. 

Mr.  D WIGHT — Sir  : — In  the  number  of  your 
Journal  for  April  last,  you  published  a  notice  of 
the  formation  of  a  common  school  association, 
for  the  town  of  Wawarsing,  Ulster^ounty,  giv- 
ing a  short  account  of  its  organization  and  plan 
or  operations .  That  association  has  made  it  my 
dut^  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  celebration 
of  Its  first  aimiversary,  which  was  held  at  EUen- 
ville  on  the  4th  inst. 

At  an  early  hour  on  that  day,  our  village  be- 
gan to  wear  an  animated  appearance.  The 
streaming  of  flags,  the  firing  of  cannon,  the 
strains  of  music  which  proceeded  from  the  Ellen- 
vlUe  Band,  and  which  "  floated  soAly  on  the 
morning  air,"  the  tramping  of  busy  feet,  "  Rnd 
every  note  of  preparation,"  told  that  we  were  to 
witness  a  scene  to  which  our  villagers  were  stran- 
gers. 

Shortly  our  Expectations  were  more  than  real- 
ized. Long  trains  of  wagons  came  from  every 
quarter,  largely  freighted  with  happy,  smiling 
youth,  with  blooming  beauty  and  mature  age, 
till  soon  the  largest  concourse  of  people  that  our  ^ 
village  ever  witnessed  had  assembled. 

But  the  principal  object  of  attentioti,  previous 
to  the  exercises,  was  the  children,  the  scholars 
fs^m  the  different  schools  of  our  town.  It  was 
on  their  account  ehiefl]^,  or  with  a  design  to  bene- 
fit them  by  giving  an  impetM  to  the  caise  of 
common  school  edacation,  that  the  celebration 
was  got  «p,  and  they  were,  of  covrse.  prominent 
objects  of  interest  to  nil  on  thisoccaslon.  Tbey 
were  out  in  their  strangth.  nearly  every  school 
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in  th«  towa  beiag  largely  reprwe«ted.  They 
were  under  the  immediate  charge  of  their  teach- 
en,  who  at  about  10  A.M.  began  to  arrange 
them  for  the  procession,  which  was  to  more  in 
four  divisions,  eachiiaTing  its  marshal.  But 
particQiars  I  must  omit. 

Then  came  the  moTement  of  the  children  (who, 
led  by  the  town  superintendent,  oomposeid  the 
third  division,)  to  their  place  in  the  procession. 

This  was  a  novel  and  interesting  specUcle, 
beautiful  and  lovely  almost  beyond  descriptioD. 
Each  school  had  been  drawn  up  in  exact  order, 
under  the  direction  of  its  teacher^  in  different 
parts  of  the  public  sqaare,  when  the  second  mar- 
shal, accompanied  by  the  full  band,  led  each 
school  separately  to  its  position.  This  well  exe- 
cuted mancEUvre  occupied  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  its  exhibition  appealed  lo  all  the  noble 
ibetings  of  our  nature.  Love  of  liberty,  love 
of  country,  love  of  humanity,  love  of  education, 
fhith,  hope,  charity,  all  were  naturally  excited 
by  this  gratifying  and  innocent  display.  These 
juvenile  civic  soldiers,  enlisted  in  their  countrys 
euuse,  and  in  that  of  common  humanity,  assem- 
bled here  to  honor  their  nation*s  birthday  by  do- 
ing honor  to  those  patriotic  institutions  by  which 
alone  the  honor  of  their  country,  and  even  the 
very  existence  of  her  institutions,  can  be  sustain, 
•d,  walking  hand  in  hand,  with  measured  step 
and  slow,  with  happy  faces,  laughing  eyes,  and 
neat  attire,  could  not  fail  to  touch  a  tender  chord 
within  the  breast  of  every  son  of  (reedom. 

More  than  a  thousand  persons  were  witnes- 
tea  to  this  peculiarly  happy  movement.  One. 
only  one  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  could  be  fouoa 
to  look  unon  this  scene*  **  His  head  was  silver- 
ed o*er  wUh  a^,'*  and  deep  in  his  manly  cheek 
hadlTime  the  imnresston  oi  his  finger  left.  But 
his  eve  was  not  dim,  nor  did  his  frame  want  the 
elasticity  of  youth  when  he  thus  beheld  his  chil- 
dren's  childran  celebrating  the  praise  of  his^ 
deeds,  and  contributing  to  lay  broad  and  deep 
the  fbundations  of  that  nation*s  greatness  for 
which  he  perilled  his  life  in  the  unequal  contest 
of  right  and  might 

Nor  were  there  wmnting  other  witnesses  who 
lived  in  "  tisMs  that  tried  men's  souls, '  and 
whoae  anxious  countenances  and  fixed  attention 
told  how  deeply  they  were  inUrested  in  what 
wn»  pUMBg.  Eyes  that  oace  had  wept  over 
ckildfca  bolchered  by  the  tomahawk  of  the  sav- 
b  very  raOey,  and  almost  upon  the  same 
verc  now  seen  to  sparine  with  delight, 
lo  she4  lenn,  not  of  sorrow,  bat  of  joy,  in 
remintfimg  the  juvenile  times  and  prospects  ol 
fbeir  desecadams  asd  succeaMirsT  with  their  own. 
EMhsehoolhad 
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Arrangements  for  the 
were  made  in  a  small  but 
half  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  thither  the  ;^ 
cession  moved  in  admirmble  ofdcr,^asssig  Ihioufh 
the  principal  streets  of  the  village.  Arxircd  on 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  quietly  seated,  the 
Throne  of  Grace  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
James  Demarest.  The  bosineaa  of  the  couni^ 
association  was  then  transacted.  Then  followed 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  tovm  association, 
suboutted  by  the  late  president,  Mr.  A.  B.  Proa- 
ton.  It  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  success  which 
had  attended  the  efforts  ol  the  association  for  the 
short  period  of  its  existence — pointed  o«t  sevcial 
prominent  erils  that  exist  in  our  schools,  and  ex- 
horted action  in  order  to  their  removal — staled 
that  there  was  an  astonishing  disparity  between 
the  number  of  children  in  the  districts  of  the  pro- 
per nge,  and  the  number  who  nctually  attended 
scbom.  The  report  reminded  us  that  it  was  a  great 
object  of  the  association  to  encourage  ^ildrcn  to 
attend  the  schools,  and  their  parents  lo  send 
them — to  induce  trustees  to  be  liberml  in  exempt- 
ing the  indigent  from  the  payment  of  tate-bUb— 
and  to  convince  the  affluent  that  it  is  incalcalaUy 
better  for  them  to  pay  school- biUs  for  the  ^ildren 
of  their  n^ghbors.  than  pauper  taxes  and  coats 
of  assaoh  and  battery  suits.  The  report  ex- 
horted all  to  action,  and  reminded  us  that  suc- 
cess, the  great  prize  of  success,  was  the  reward 
of  assiduous  rfibrt  only. 

Particulars  relating  to  the  exercises  I  must 
omit  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  an  energetic  and  ef- 
fective address  was  siven  by  the  president  of  the 
county  assodatton,  Rev.  £.  Fay,  and  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  discourse  by  Hon.  Judge  Forsyth, 
of  Kinrslon.  Two  beautiiful  odes  were  sung  by 
the  children,  ''  The  Mandate  of  Freedom,**  and 
*^  Our  Father  Land.*'  These  were  performed  iu 
a  most  happy  manner,  and  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion.  This  juveaile  singing 
showed  a  Ho  the  utility  and  the  practicability  of 
vocal  music  in  schooU. 

At  the  conclusion  of  theexerdscs,  the  children 
remained  uu  the  cronnd,  where  thc^  were  pro- 
vided with  ample  refreshments,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  procession  re-formed  and  marched  to 
the  \illa9e,  where  they  were  abo  provided  for. 

Such,  sir,  is  a  hasty  and  imperfbct  sketch  of 


of  the  procession.  Aoumg  the  mottoes  I  recol- 
lect Ueae,— «'  Commoa  Schools  and  Liberty,''— 
'*  Boohs  vs.  Bayonets,"—"  Our  Coaatfrs  Hope," 
— "  Uaeducaicd  Mind  U  Educated  Vice,^^— *»  Let 
us  Fight  Ignorance, **—'*  The  Standing  Army  of 
a  Free  People,"  ace. 

The  banner  of  the  Town  Association  was  on 
alarfcrscnle.  The  design  and  execntion  of  this 
was  the  work  of  one  of  Ue  members.  It  nas 
six  fbaiaqnnre,  offineliaca,  trimmed  with  blue. 
In  the  eeotre.  oa  a  raised  gromd,  stood  a  mMu- 
',  on  which  wna  iniccibod  «'  Knowledge 


IS 


adults,  participated.  In  its  results  it  was  all 
that  its  most  sanguine  friends  could  have  antici- 
pated, and  far  exceeded  the  expeciatiotts  of  most 
of  them.  Its  effects  upon  the  interests  of  com- 
mon school  education  cannot  but  t»e  salutary,  and 
its  success  affords  abundant  cnconnigement  to  us 
all,  to  persevere  in  that  cause  we  hive  so  ardent- 
ly espoused,  the  eause  of  enlightened  humanity* 
devoted  patriotism,  and  practical  virtue. 
Tours,  SiC., 

GEO.  A   DUDLEY. 
Sfc.  e/  the  IForisorfwy  Com.  6.  Jtm. 
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WAflHmOTON. 

SCHOOL  CKIXBRATIOXS. 

Middle  Granville,  July  I2th,  1844. 

I>XAR  Sir — ^As  you  express  a  desire  to  hear 
occasionally  of  the  county  superiotendeats,  and 
learn  their  tohereabouU,  I  seize  a  few  spare  mo- 
ments this  evening  to  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  our  common  school  celebrations. 

We  had  one  in  the  town  of  Hebron  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  under  the  airection  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Naughton,  the  faithful  superintendent  of  that 
town.  At  the  hour  appointed,  parents  and  chil- 
dren began  to  Vour  in  from  all  directions,  and 
«oon  filied  the  large  church  where  we  were  con- 
Tcoed.  The  exercises  were  very  interesting. 
'  The  difiierent  schools  were  examined  by  their  re- 
spective Ceachers — able  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Quack- 
^nbuth — and  we  had  some  delightful  singing  from 
four  or  Ave  of  the  schoob.  The  whole  passed 
off  admirably,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  pre- 

«CAt. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon 
ibrmer  and  present  superintendents  of  that  town. 
They  have  labored  against  apathy  and  opposi- 
-tioA  wi  Ih  a  commendable  zeal,  and  a  determina- 
tion that  a  revolution  in  the  schools  of  that  town 
ahould  take  place.  And  the^  have  aroused  a 
spirit  which  will  not  subside  till  their  hopes  are 
realized,  and  the  '^  town  of  Hebron ''  fully  re- 
deemed from  the  unenviable  notoriety  which 
it  has  acquired. 

We  had  another  celebration  of  the  schools  of 
Granville  to-day,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Doane,  the  efficient  town  superintendent.  This 
-was  indeed  a  grand  rally.  Large  wagons,  trim- 
med tastefully  with  evergreeos,  drawn  by  four 
liorses  each,  came  in  filled  with  happy  children. 
Flags,  banners  and  devices  without  number^  were 
carried  by  the  children. 

We  organized  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  in 
this  village,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  place 
was  too«ifrat7  for  us;  therefore,  after  a  recess  and 
partaking  of  some  relreshments,  we  adjourned 
to  the  Congregational  church,  which  is  much 
iarger.  .  The  children  were  formed  in  procession 
and  marched  in  order  to  the  cburcli.  It  wan 
truly  a  delightful  scene  to  see  some  four  hundred 
ehildren  marching  with  music  and  banners,  all 
happy  and  delighted.  A  goodly  number  of  pa- 
rents and  others  attended,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
all  were  interested,  instructed  and  benefited. 

The  different  schools  were  briefly  examined 
hy  the  county  superintendent,  and  their  answers 
showed  they  had  been  well  instructed.  Able 
'.and  interesting  addresses  were  delivered  during 
the  day  to  teachers,  children  and  parents,  by  the 
Rev^  Messrs.  Gillit,  Sandford,  Doolittleand  Bar- 
her. 

The  exercises  were  enlivened  by  instrumental 
and  vocal  music.  The  children  of  several  of  the 
schools  discoursed  to  us  sweet  music,  and  several 
misses  belonging  to  the  school  in  this  villai^e, 
sung  that  beautiful  piece  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  *•  Try 
Again.''  The  results  of  the  efforts  to  introduce 
Toeal  music  into  our  common  schools,  have 
proved  successful. 

A  few  remarks  were  made  by  the  town  super* 
intendent,  and  Abe  celebration  closed  at  an  early 
hour,  without  an  accident  or  unpleasant  occur- 
rence to  mar  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 

I  neglected  at  the  time  to  inform  yon  of  tome 


celebrations  held  last  winter,  which  I  will  now 
merely  refer  to. 

One  was  held  in  Hartford,  one  In  Fort  Ann- 
and  one  in  Kingsbury,  under  the  direction  ol* 
Messrs.  Ingalsbe,  Cox  and  Blaney,  the  able  su- 
perintendents of  those  towns.  The  examinationa 
of  the  scholars  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  all 
the  exercises  were  of  a  very  interesting  charac- 
ter. 

The  children  at  their  celebration  in  this  town, 
called  it  "keeping  Independence.''  And  may 
we  not  truly  call  it  so?  We  have  declared  that 
our  people  shall  be  free  from  ignorance  and  vice 
as  well  as  from  foreign  despots,  and  we  are  now 
waging  war  to  support  this  dechiration.  Let  us 
not  lay  down  our  arms  till  the  enemy  is  driven 
from  our  borders,  and  the  children  of  this  great 
state  educated  for  respectability,  usefulness  and 
happiness.  "  A  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished."    Truly  yours. 

ALBERT  WRIGHT, 
Co,  Supt.  A\  S.  Wathington  County. 

YATES. 

YATXS  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION  FOE  THE  IMPROVfi- 
.     MENT   OF   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  society  convened  at  the  public  school 
house,  in  district  No.  12.  The  county  super- 
intendent, Thales  Lindsley,  Esq.,  ^n  the  chair: 
the  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read 
and  appro ve<].  The  society  then  went  into  com- 
inittee  of  the  whole  on  reports,  and  a  continaa- 
tion  of  that  on  Union  Schools  being  in  order, 
Mr.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  that,  read  a  most  in- 
teresting and  novel  report,  yet  unfinished,  which 
on  motion  the  committee  had  leave  to  continue, 
perfect  and  present  at  the  nexltmeeting,  pre- 
pared for  publication.  The  propositions  and 
suggestions  it  contained,  elicited  a  general  ex- 
pression of  views,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
progress  of  school  reform  and  improvement  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  was  briefly  re- 
viewed, together  with  the  late  highly  interesting 
and  important  convention  at  Rochester ;  seen- 
rin^,  as  it  had,  the  attendance  and  hearty  co-ope- 
ration of  several  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
this  and  adjoining  states,  and  affording,  as  it 
did,  a  guaranty  that  a  subject  too  long  treated 
with  comparative  indifference  by  many,  was 
now  taking  the  first  rank  among  the  important 
topics  of  the  age,  and  destined  to  be  regarded 
by  the  hitherto  indifferent,  as  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  efforts  to  benefit  mankind. 

Invitation  to  female  Teachers. — ^The 
committee  rose  and  reported,  when  on  motion  it 
was 

Resolved,  That  whereas,  the  benefits  of  this 
association  are  important  to  both  classes  of  teach- 
ers, male  and  female,  and  its  privileges  designed 
alike  for  both,  we  do  hereby  extend  to  the  ladies 
engaged  in  the  respectable  and  responsible  occu- 
pations of  teaching,  an  invitation  to  attend  each 
and  every  of  its  meetings  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  of 
the  first  Saturday  of  each  month. 

Teachers'  Institute. — This  subject  then  "^ 
came  up,  and  the  Tompkins  county  and  other 
teachers*  institutes  were  alluded  to,  with  the  im- 
portant benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  an  asso- 
ciation, under  the  instruction  of  men  excelling  in 
their  respective  departments  of  science,  and  tha 
great  interest  elicited  by  and  taken  in  their  Iso- 
tures,  when  on  motion,  it  was 
JieiQlvtd,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap* 
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pointed  to  report  on  the  propriety  nnd  ptrmctka- 
bUity  of  fbrmlne  such  an  atfocUtion.    Tbe  coca- 1 
mitlee  to  consist  of  Messrs.  €017,  Hopkins  and 
Ihitton. 

The  importance  of  an  opportonltj  for  a  more 
genera]  manifcslalioa  of  the  interest  now  bein^ 
awakened  in  oar  country  coming  ander  coosukra- 
tion,  anl  the  importance  of  availing  onrselres 
in  this  county  of  the  benefiu  of  tho«e  lectores 
from  gentlemen  of  distinction  whick  others  are  ' 
deriving  therefrom ^  being  made  the  sobjccl  of 
remark,  it  was.  00  motico, 

RttcUcd,  That  a  reoeral  meeting  be  held  at 
Penn-Yan  on  Saturday,  the  6th  day  Of  July  next, 

to  be  addressed  by Pearce,  Esq.,  arid  that 

the  secretary  be  a  committee  to  proride  a  hooae 
and  ascertain  an  J  announce  the  hour  throo^  the 
papers  of  the  county. 

The  society  then  adjburned  to  the  first  Sator- 
day  of  July  next,  to  the  meetiac  above  ap- 
pointed.        THALES  LIXDSLEY,  Prut. 

W.  C.  Pabsoxs,  Cor.  mndRtc.  Stc'if. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Wk  caU  upon  every  one  interested  in  that  edu- 
cation, which  alone  makes  the  great  charter  of 
Amerioui  liberty  something  better  than  bitter 
Mockery,  to  read  and  ponder  the  following  rcso- 
Ivtions.  For  if  they  present  t}u4nUk^  thm  the 
*ehool  system  saould  be  lerelied  with  the  dust. 
And  for  oursevelres,  we  agree  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  by  the  lefuimeis  of  Orange,  and  to 
leare  no  right  means  untried  to  root  out  this 
Upas  from  the  soil  it  curses.  I 

But   these  allegatioxs   mvst  fibst  be 

PBOTED  TRITE. 

We  are  for  education,   thorough,  sound,  uni-  j 
▼cnal  edueation,  and  we  ralue  no  system  but  as 
auxiliary  to  this  great  end.  j 

These  resolutions  prefer  grave  charges  against  I 
a  system  which  is  popular  in  every  county  in 
whieii  it  has  been  fairly  tested — which  again 
and  again  has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
successive  legislatures,  and  with  an  ever  in> 
creasin  g  confidence  in  its  operation;  and  which 
bas  accomplished  more  in  diffusing  general 
edueation  within  the  last  four  years,  than  has 
been  effected  in  any  quarter  of  a  century  since 
New- York  was  a  state. 

Thiu  standing  before  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion, the  system  claims  its  common  law  rights. 
It  demands  specific  facts,  instead  of  sweeping 
denunciations;  proof,  before  condemnation ;  and 
in  its  behalf  we  appeal  to  the  people,  tb  exam- 
ine the  evidence  and  pronounce  the  judgment. 
The  system  can  abide  the  issue. 

MKKTIKO   OF  THE   fUlEITDS    OK    EDUCATION    IN 

riNCUVIIXE. 

At  a  ae«tHif  of  lb«  iabmblums  of  the  towns  of  Moaat 
Hop^  Walkill  «a4  Uimtink.  convened  porwiMnt  to 
^^S^V  '>ouce.  ml  ibe«p»ciou«»«looaof  (5. Mullock, 
»t  FinehTille,  on  S»ttjrdjiy,  ihe  Uthday  of  Jaly  inttn 
it  4i»cQMiag  the  necrt»ity  of  a  ihoroujh  reiorm  o( 


tJie£srract 


Dr.  Wm.C. Terry, 

EUcr  G.  Bcebe  aad  Mr.  D.  Hnke  being  eaU- 
cd  on.  addiejMd  the  meeting  in  an  elaborate  and 
impresave  nmnncr,  aAer  wUck  tbe  IbUowing 
resolatioas  were  unanimomly  adopted : 

Resolved.  That  abuses  of  the  eomraon  c^ool 
system  of  this  stale  exist«  wkich  will  destroy  the 
whole  system,  if  not  ndkally  refonned. 

ResotVed.  That  the  coaunon  sdod  system 
has  been  abnscd  by  loo  modi  arbitnry  l^isla- 
tioo;  by  the  Regcnl*  of  the  Cnlrersity  and  prin- 
cipals of  coOeges,  in  tkeir  nttcnpts  lo  eooee  tiie 
people  into  mcasves  that  mvst  break  the  repub- 
lican spirit  «f  thepeople if  adopted,  and enuave 
them;  by  the  creatkni  of  a  state  snperiBteadent^ 
clothed  with  dangerovs  poweis;  by  county  and 
town  superinteadcnls,  sHm  embody  themselves 
into  a  pet  legislature,  and  not  only  attempt  tore- 
galale  the  scicttct  of  the  stale,  but  tUt  mortis 
and  religion  of  the  people;  by  their  jntrodndig 
into  the  common  schooh,  medjcine,  lawand  gos- 
pel, and  the  whole  encyTlopgdia  of  science,  they 
hsve  lumbered  the  whole  system  so  mudi  that 
it  has  become  an  nnwMdly  mmm  of  eoafssioB^ 
by  fordog  on  the  people  th«  ComBMn  S^ool 
Journal,  a  pander  of  sectarianism;  by  arislo* 
cratie  normal  schools;  by  prwUgal  waste  of  the 
public  treasure,  grindini^  taxation  and  doaineer- 
ing  espionage;  by  their  mimicin^  the  worst  aris- 
tocratic institution  of  Europe,  they  wiD  ssoa 
consvaunate  a  union  of  chnreli  and  state,  when 
we  may  bid  a  final  farewell  to  our  dvil  and  re- 
ligious freedom. 

Resolved,  That  the  supervisors  of  Lewis 
county,  in  their  refusal  to  appoint  a  coanty  sn- 
perintendcnt;  to  (atten  at  the  public  crih  and 
domineer  over  the  people  as  a  spy  of  inquest  of 
their  sins,  '•  literary''  and  *' moral,"  merit  and 
receive  the  approval  of  true  friends  of  common 
schools;  that  this  meeting,  in  admiration  of  th«ir 
liberal  and  enlightened  views,  direct  a  copy  of 
its  proceedings  to  the  supervisors  of  the  couB|y 
of  Lewis. 

Resolved,  That  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of 
the  17th  April,  1843,  providing  that  *'  no  share 
of  the  public  money  shall  hereafter  be  appro* 
priated  to  any  county  in  which  n  county  super- 
intendent shall  not  have  been  appointed,  unless  by 
order  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools/' 
is  an  alarming  attempt  to  bribe  the  people  with 
state  munificence,  and  coerce  them  to  surrender 
their  inalienable  rigbte  of  the  **  literary  tnd 
moral  "  training  of  their  children  into  the  hands 
of  an  unscrupulous  army  of  pensioned  Pmssisn 
dictators;  fcrseeinsr  the  people  would  not  he 
suited  with  the  aristocratic  appointment  of  coun- 
ty soperintcn  Jents  to  take  into  custody  the  dear- 
est rirht  which  the  people  possess,  in  the  name 
of  the  great  Man  at  Albany,  the  act  directs  Sam- 
uel Young  the  umpire,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  it  b  the  opinion  of  this  o***- 
ing,  if  the  people  will  bear  the  flagrant  *"'*JJ» 
i^  vain  have  the  heroes  of  the  Revololion  ^if** 
for  freedom;  in  vain  did  Warren  fall;  in  vain  the 
experiment  of  the  capability  of  the  people  for 
self-government. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meett^. 
all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  legisUture  oft*** 
state  for  educatioDal  purposes,  should  he  diitn- 
buted  pf  rata  to  all  the  childrta  of  the  fl^te. 
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as  an  encouragement  to  all  classes,  and  especial- 
ly to  themore  indigent  atnonjr  them,  to  encourage 
ikna,  to  attend  and  receive  a  thorough  £nglish 
education. 

Resolved,,  That  the  office  of  state  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools  should  be  abolished,  or 
Ilia  powers  so  modified  and  restricted  as  to  allow 
the  people  of  this  state,  in  their  respective  dis* 
tricts,  liberty  to  select  their  own  teachers,  super- 
.  intend  their  own  schools,  and  direct  what  course 
of  study  and  what  books  shall  be  used  in  the  in- 
fitr«eUon  of  their  own  children. 

¥ 

Resohred,  That  the  office  of  county  superin- 
t0odent  of  common  schools  is  burdensome,  ex- 
pensive,  extravagant,  and  perfectly  useless,  hnv- 
in^  a  direct  tendency  to  create  discord  and  strife, 
lojeopardiize  our  dearest  civil  and  religious  rights. 
^  extinguish  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
manly  patriotism,  and  to  accustom  the  people  to 
au  abject  servility,  altogether  incompatible  with 
^e  spirit  and  genius  of  a  republican  and  free 
.^ovcrfexnent;  therefore  the  office  of  county  su- 
.  perintend^nt  should  be  abolished. 

Resolved,  That  considering  the  citizens  of  our 
republic  as  one  great  family,  holding  equal  and 
inalienable  rights,  in  which  no  aristocratic  casts 
•or  distinctions  should  be  countenanced  by  legis- 
lative appropriations — ^we  regard  all  appropria- 
tions l)y  law  to  colleges  and  academies,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  common  schools,  whether  for  lit- 
<crary  or  theologicalpurposes,  as  unjust,  unequal, 
4ineonstitutional,ari8looraticand  dishonest;  there- 
fore, all  such  appropriations  should  be  immediate- 
ly discontinued,  and  all  future  appropriations  of 
this  state  for  educational  purposes  so  applied  as 
to  elevate  the  common  schools,  and  render  them 
accessible  to  all  classes  without  distinction. 

Resolved,  That  as  all  the  schools  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  designed  for  the  common  people 
are  necessarilv  accessible  only  to  the  wealthy, 
and  calculated  to  secure  for  them  an  elevation 
above  the  laboring  classes  of  eur  citizens,  they 
should  be  sustained  by  that  class  without  the 
aid  of  legislative  appropriations.  There  can  be 
neither  equality  nor  justice  in  taxing  those  who 
cannot  be  benefited  in  any  case,  much  less  when 
the  tax  is  to  be  wrung  from  the  laboring  and  the 
'poor  to  foster  a  rich  aristocracy.  All  laws  ma- 
King  appropriations  of  the  funds  of  the  state  for 
the  support  of  such  schools,  colleges  or  acade- 
mies, should  be  repealed,  and  further  appro- 
priations refused. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  late  appropria- 
tion of  $59,600  of  the  people's  money  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  endowment  of  a  normal  school  at 
Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  a  clan  of 
boys,  scientifically  f  political iy  and  religiously y 
to  be  licensed  and  lei^lly  empowered  to  monopo- 
lize the  business  ot  school  teaching  in  all  our 
districts,  as  a  most  alarming  experiment  upon 
the  liberties  of  our  country;  a  ilagrant  insult  up- 
on the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  this  state, 
and  calculated  to  be  a  connecting  link  uniting 
sectarianism  with  common  education,  to  be  es- 
tablished by  law,  enforced  by  arms,  and  resisted 
only  at  the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  A 
measure  which  the  degraded  subjects  of  a  Prus- 
sian government  may  submit  to,  but  a  collar 
which  will  never  be  worn  by  freemen.  A  set  df 
teachers  thus  proposed  to  be  intruded  upon  us  at 
our  expense,  without  our  consent,  to  act  in  con- 
cert wi^  the  state  superintendent  and  his  pen- 


sioned subalterns  and  volunteer  advisers,  to  en- 
able him  and  them  to  trample  upon  our  most 
sacred  rights  and  deprive  us  of  our  dearest  lib- 
erties. This  law  should  be  promptly  repealed 
and  the  money  restored  to  the  funds  of  the  state, 
from  which  it  has  been  wickedly  filched. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  $2,800  of  our  money  for  the  support  of 
the  District  School  Journal,  and  the  law  compel- 
ling our  districts  to  receive,  preserve  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  posterity,  in  defiance  of  our 
consciences — challenges  a  comparison  with  the 
most  intolerant  acts  of  the  most  despotic  nations 
on  earth.  That  law  should  be  immediately  re- 
pealed. 

Resolved^  That  we  view  with  alarm  and  deep 
regret,  the  intemperate  movement  of  pensioned 
officers,  who  hang  as  an  incubus  on  our  common 
school  system,  to  incorporate  and  identify  rdi- 
gion  and  science  in  the  instruction  of  our  schools* 
and  to  coerce  the  consciences  of  alargeandhish- 
lv  respectable  portion  of  our  citizens,  or  drive 
them  from  their  equitable  participation  in  the 
benefits  intended  to  be  secured  by  our  common 
schools,  and  by  this  means  violently  robbing  one 
class  of  those  by  whom  the  schools  are  support- 
ed, to  sustain  the  unchristian  sectarian  creeds  of 
their  oppressors. 

Resolved.  That  the  teaching  of  religion  of  any 
kind  whatever,  is  a  matter  which  our  legislature 
has  no  constitutional  right  to  meddle  with;  the 
wise  framers  of  our  constitution  have  left  it  where 
it  beloop^ — ^between  each  citizen  and  his  God. 
The  religion  which  is  of  Heaven  will  sustain  it- 
self without  legislative  patronage ;  and  that 
which  requires  the  strong  arm  of  civil  law  to  sus- 
tain it,  if  recognized  by  our  government,  cannot 
fail  to  involve  our  country  in  anarchy,  heirarchy, 
despotism  and  blood. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  it  as  a  solemn  duty 
devolving  upon  u?,  in  preserving  untarnished  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  by  all 
lawful  and  honorable  means  to  support  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  foregoing  resolutions;  to 
urge  upon  our  next  legislature  the  necessity  of 
speedily  reforming  the  district  school  system,  cor- 
recting its  abuses,  and  supplying  its  defects. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  aid  in  the  election  of 
no  man  for  the  legislature  or  chief  magistracy  of 
this  state,  (be  his  politics  in  other  respects  wnat 
they  may,)  who  is  known  to  be  unfriendly  to 
the  proposed  reform  of  the  school  uistrict  laws, 
or  whom  we  have  not  good  and  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  is  in  favor  of  such  reform. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing be  published  in  all  the  newspapers  of  this 
county,  and  as  we  are  compelled  to  support  the 
District  School  Journal,  a  copy  of  our  proceed- 
ings, with  the  above  resolutions,  be  forwarded 
for  publication  in  that  paper,  and  also  in  the 
State  Paper  at  Albany. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
tendered  to  G.  Beebe  and  D.  Uulse  for  the  able 
and  eloquent  manner  in  which  they  have  pre- 
sented the  defects  and  abuses  of  the  district  school 
system;  and  also  to  G.  Mullock,  for  the  use  of 
his  new  and  spacious  saloon,  and  his  ample  ac- 
commodations atlbrded  this  meeting. 

JOHN  GREENLEAFp  Pres't. 

HarVKY   R.    CaDWKLL,  )  q^^i. 

Wh.  C.  Tmbv,  r^""*' 
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ftCUOOL  CONVENTIONS,  CELEBRATIONS,  kc 

Vovn  yror»  aijo,  who  hud  hoard  of  8chool 
fMl«br«Uoni,  tomUfrtt'  HutiociaUoos,  and  aducm- 
tioMl  fonvi*ntionH  within  our  borders  i  Doubt. 
icM  (h«»y  •omPtinit'i  o<*curr«Ml,  but  at  long  intcr- 
fali,  and  without  producing  any  seucral  im. 
prevftion.  Now  lb«*y  are  IVequent  in  every  part 
ol  the  itato,  and  their  ^^doinKt"  All  columns  of 
Ihe  newipnper  preii  in  aInio»t  every  county. 

The«o  Are  dear  indications  of  a  chauice  in 
p«blio  aeiitimeut,  whieh  promises  triumphant 
Mceeii  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  education; 
•ad  were  we  able  to  rrl^r  to  no  other  evidence 
«r  the  operation  of  the  present  school  system, 
liare  we  might  safbly  re«t  iU  vindication, 
ihould  any  on«»  doubt  the  i»olicy  of  the  law,  let 
hlM  read  oarvl\illy  the  record  which  we  monthly 
make  up,  of  the  progress  of  school  reform  in  the 
eciveral  counties)  let  him  note  corefblly  the  va- 
riety* of  plans  suggested,  measures  adopted, 
connsels  given,  Inquiries  made ;  let  him  read  the 
kUtory d*  Ihe  chanfe  in  public  opinian,  fh»m  apa- 
thy and  stagnation  to  energetic  and  decided  inte- 
Tt«t,  and  the  coa»e<iuent  reform  of  many  of  those 
•ehools  which  mould  the  character  of  the  state; 
iH  him  atiemd  thtee  school  eonventtons,  where 
mind  borrows  light  fVom  mind,  where  xeal  gains 
otw  strenfth  and  knowledge  finds  new  advocates; 
itC  him  miof  le  in  these  aaniversoriee,  where  tho«« 
s«Mk  of  oar  youth  assemble  to  rejoice  in  the  eele- 
'heatioa  of  the  schools  ;  and  remembering  that  all 
tkis  divetsiied  actios  in  the  coMie  of  education 
m  traceable  to  tbat  school  kw,  which  scared 
ihithfttl  sapcnrisioa  thnm$h  the  county  and  town 

let  him  poiat  to  any  act  on  our 
book,  which  has  conferred  oae-huodredtb 
of  tbe  beneit  oo  the  people  of  this  state. 


lish  at  least  one  model  school  and  teacher's  in. 
Btitute  in  each  county  in  the  state,  where  teach- 
ers, and  such  as  propose  to  teach,  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  most  approved  and  success- 
ful methods  of  arranging  the  studies,  and  con- 
ducting the  discipline  and  instmetion  of  pabtte 
schools.'' 

A  similar  provision  is  found  in  the  school  act 
recently  passed  in  Canada,  and  we  oonunend  it 
to  the  consideration  of  those  Iriend*  of  educa- 
tion, who  ore  now  preparing  the  way  to  amend 
the  school  sj-stem  of  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

A  Teachers'  Institute,  or  a  ^'onnal  School, 
(for  such  we  suppose  these  institotes  are  ta^ 
tended  to  be)  in  each  county,  with  its  correlatiTe 
model  school,  to  bring  home  to  the  people  the 
im|lroved  methods  of  teaching  and  training  pm- 
pils,  will  soon  reform  public  opinion,  and  drive 
from  the  school-houses  those  incompetent  hire^ 
lings,  who  degrade  the  noblest  vocation  and  les- 
sen the  influence  of  those  teachers,  sirtadf 
fot$md  in  many  dittrietiy  who  merit  the  confi- 
dence and  gratitude  of  the  people. 

The  provisions  of  the  fourth  sectionalso  show 
the  hand  of  one  thoroughly  versed  in  Aedefscts 
of  existing  systems,  and  well  qualified'  to  sug- 
gest their  remedies.  The  following  daase  we 
wish  incorporated  into  our  system,  with  the 
single  amendment  of  striking  out  the  weeds 
*'  different  parts  o(,''  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  to 
lea\^  it  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
village,  to  decide  whether  the  schools  of  diffeicnt 
grades  shall  or  shall  not  be  under  the  some  roef. 

"^arf  protidtd  furthtr.  that  no  village  or 
populous  district  shall  be  subdivided  into  two  or 
more  districts  for  the  purpose  of  moiotaioing  a 
school  in  each  under  one  teacher,  when  two  or 
more  schools  of  different  grades  for  the  young»^ 
and  older  children,  can  be  conveniently  estabr 
Ushed  in  different  parts  of  said  district ;  or 

2.  To  esUblbh  and  maintain,  without  fottt- 
tag,  or  reco^nixing  when  formed,  such  districts, 
a  sudicieat  namber  of  public  schools  of  different 
trades^  at  conveaicnt  locations,  under  the  entire 
nsana«emcnt  and  regulatiaa  of  the  school  com- 
mittee hereiaafter  provided.** 

By  the  troth  sectioa  of  the  New- York  school 
act  of  IStl,  two  or  more school-hooses  msyy  i* 
U  the  leccnt  movement  ia  Rhode  Island  to  estaK  |  certain  circumstaocrs,  be  establisbed  in  a  die- 
Ish  an  dEdent,  simple  and  harmooioas  school !  trict.  but  there  is  no  express  authority  for  f^' 
An  act  relating  to  con 
this  end. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Ajbosc  the  encouraging 


otintelU. 


schools,  od-  I  ing  thns  ol*  different  grades. 


to  thts  end.  passed,  almo»t 
the  lower  boose  of  that  state,  at 
iti  late  session,  oad  as  some  of  its  pffovi>ions 

call  altentioa  to 


AlWr  creating  a  sapertatendeut.  or  as  it  is 
oallad,  a  CommisiMoacr  oT  CornmfM  Schools^ 
with  nsual  pewcts,  it 


Among  many  other  admirable  provision'r  ^^ 
notke  that  in  order  to  draw  public  money,  s  dis- 
trict must  have  a  school  tought  (**  kept  WJ*  ^ 
BUI,  we  move  the  amendment,  )^  for  at  kast^ 

months,  and  in  a  9€kmi  ktmst  mppi  o*<^  ^ 
tifrnmiittt.    The  publie  moaey  is  to  he  apf«| 
tioncd.  one^h^lf  enuoHy  asaong  aB  the  schooh 
•4'  any  town«  and  the  other  hnlf  ni<ytf"<  ^ 
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the*  average  attendance  in  each  dietrict.  This 
is  Intended  to  secure  prompt  and  regular  attend- 
ance, and  correct  the  greatest  evil  that  clogs  the 
action  and  impairs  th<^  benefit  of  every  school 
system  in  this  country;' and  we  believe  it  will 
be  successful. 

We  have  called  attention  to  this  School  Bill, 
fVom  our  confidence  in  the  excellence  and  wis- 
dom of  its  provisions,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
friends  •i>«ducation  will  carefully  examine  these 
measures  for  giving  greater  efliciency  to  school 
legislation.  If  Rhode  Island  -  will  give  to  the 
Union  the  results  of  her  experience  under  such 
a  sjTstem. ,  she  will  confer  an  incalculable  benefit 
on  the  rising  generation. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


"Wlc  make  room  with  pleasure  (says  the 
Ooehen,  [Ofange  county]  Clarion,  of  the  13th 
Jone,)  for  the 'following  letter  from  a  distin^ah- 
cd  geatleman  in  this  county,  upon  the  subject  of 
our  Common  School  System,  which  has  been 
handed  to  us  for  publication,  as  it  contains  sen. 
•ible  and  enlightened  views,  and  reflects  the 
fee^n^s  of  the  people  generally  upon  this 
question.'' 

Rvtger'»  PlacCf  May  9,  1844. 

To  Eldsr  6.  Bkebe  : 

Dear  Sir, —  Yours  of  the  8th  instant,  inviting 
me  on  behalf  of  **  several  gentlemen  of  Walkifl 
to  attend  and  address  a  public  meeting  on  the 
sobject  of  the  present  School  System  of  this 
6tate,''  came  duly  to  hand.  I  regret  that  previ- 
ous engagements  will  prevent  me  from  complying 
with  your  request,  as  it  is  a  subject  in  which  I 
feel  much  interest,  and  should  be  extremely  gra- 
ined to  be  present  at  any  meeting  held  upon  that 
subject. 

That  the  Common  School  System  of  our  State 
is  unequal,  unreasonably  complex  and  radically 
defective,  I  am  well  convinced,  as  I  also  am  that 
the  system  has  become  widely  diflerent  in  its 
operation  from  what  was  originally  intended  b^ 
its  worthy  projectors.  Unless  it  can  be  maten- 
ally  and  speedily  amended,  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  for  the  people  that  it  were  entirely  abof* 
ished.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  in  whose 
candor  I  have  the  utmost  confidence,  and  for 
whose  opinion  I  entertain  the  greatest  respect, 
who  think  diflerently,  and  who  go  so  far  even  as 
to  characterize  the  present  agitation  of  the  sub. 
ject  of  Common  Schools  as  'Mncendiary"  and 
**  dishonest;"  but  this  should  not,  and  I  tru^t  will 
not  deter  the  friends  of  reform,  and  the  real 
friends  of  education  from  on  honest  investigation 
of  its  defects.  While  there  can  hardly  be  a  dif- 
ference  of  opinion  on  the  abstract  question  of 
education,  there  may  be  an  honest  difference  as 
to  the  best  method  of  advancing  it.  The  im- 
provement of  Common  Schools,  and  thedififusion 
of  knowledge,  may  well  inspire  our  ambition  and 
stimulate  our  energies.  It  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  all  cbisses,  occupations,  and  profes- 
sions, and  indentified  with  the  honor  and  well 
being  of  our  people. 

The  culture  of  the  intellect  is  a  moral  obli^a- 
tion  and  Christian  doty,  without  which  no  natHm 


or  people  can  long  be  free,  prosperous  or  happy. 
As  a  means  of  public  defencei  education  is  more 
reliable  than  standing  armies,  and  more  efficient 
than  fleets  and  navies  ;  and  as  a  measure  of  equal 
rights  and  free  government  it  may  be  regard^  as 
the  very  citadel  and  fortress' of  all  republics — 
while  ignorance  is  the  bulwark  of  all  tyrannies, 
and  the  strong  arm  and  chief  reliance  of  despots. 
As  an  agent  of  moral  reform,  education,  though 
like  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  on 
vegetable  nature,  not  perceptible  to  the  natural 
eye,  tends  nevertheless  to  subdue  the  turbulent 
passions  of  men,  and  introduce  that  golden  age 
so  beautifully  described  in  figurative  language, 
when  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  ana 
the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid.  As  a  source 
of  comfort,  intelligence  dul^  imbued  with  the 
Christian  principle,  is  the  spice  of  all  earthly  en- 
joyments, and  without  which  life  is  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  barren  and  dreary  waste. 

I  regard  mental  and  moral  training  alike  im- 
portant, and  will  not  yield  to  any  in  reverence 
for  Christianity  and  Divine  Revelation.  I  cannot 
but  regard  as  fraught  with  evil  consequences  any 
attempt  to  introduce  into  our  schools  sectarian- 
ism in  direct  hostility  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
free  ||[overnment  and  religious  toleration  for  whidi 
our  illustrious  ancestors  perilled  their  lives,  for- 
tunes and  sacred  honors.  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  education  it  is  not  strange  that  there 
should  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  method  of  diffusing  its  blessings.  The  sub- 
ject has  claimed  and  received  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  purest 
of  philanthropists.  A  specific  fund  was  early 
set  apart  by  the  public  authorities  to  foster  com- 
mon schools  and  assist  thoA  t^  an  education  who 
had  not  the  means  of  themselves,  and  it  is  the 
misapplication  of  this  fund  of  which  the  people 
justly  complain.  If  common  schools,  which  are 
literally  the  "  people's  colleges,"  ana  where  b^ 
far  the  largest  proportion  of^  them  receive  their 
entire  and  only  education,  are  properly  cared  for, 
fostered  and  protected,  colleges  and  academics 
will  take  care  of  themselves-~that  is,  they  will 
be  abundantly  patronised  and  upheld  by  the  ricb 
and  aflSuent.  it  is  more  than  probable,  if  the  in- 
come arising  from  the  Common,  School  and  Li- 
terature Funds  were  paid  over  directly  to  the 
school  districts,  by  which  to  enable  them  to  se- 
cure competent  teachers,  and  render  the  vocation 
of  teaching  equal  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
to  other  vocations,  and  especially  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, instead  of  frittering  it  away  in  paying  nu- 
merous unnecessary  officers,  in  educating  sdiool 
teachers  who  rarely  follow  the  business,  in  pub- 
lishing a  journal  that  is  seldom  read,  in  enriching 
book  hinders  and  sellers  of  frivolous  books, 
called  the  *'  District  Library,"  and  in  endowing 
colleges  and  aca^mies  which  are  only  access! bfe 
to  the  opulent,  it  would  go  far  towards  elevating 
the  standard  of  common  schools  and  rendering 
them  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  common  schools,  tha^ 
they  '*  contribute  in  an  eminent  degree  to  th^ 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  well  being  o^ 
man,  and  constitute  the  best  police  for  our  cities* 
the  lowest  insurance  of  our  houses,  the  firmest 
security  for  our  banks,  the  most  efficient  means 
of  preventing  pauperism,  vice  and  crime,  and  the 
only  sure  defence  of  our  country.  "  And  if  they 
were  what  they  may  and  can  be  made,  there 
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-woald  be  many  sl^iniog  stars  in  the  literary  world 
^hich  wonld  otherwise  remain  in  darkness,  bare- 
ly for  the  want  of  a  gentle  zephyr  to  fan  them 
into  burning  lights.  I  have  not  the  honor  myself 
of  a  collegiate  education,  consequently  am  not 
^perhaps  a  proper  judge  of  collegiate  instruction^ 
Tet  from  observation  I  am  constrained  to  consider 
loth  colleges  and  academies  as  literary  mirrors, 
into  which  all  who  look  in  good  earnest;  and  with 
purity  of  purpose  j  are  morally  certain  of  seeing 
themselves  improved  in  all  requisite  qualifications 
for  usefulness  i  nevertheless  I  cannot  but  regard 
"With  displeasure  and  deep  dissatisfaction  the  fact, 
that  these  institutions  receive  dollan  of  the  public 
inoney  where  common  schools,  for  whose  benefit 
the  Fund  was  specially  created,  get  only  cents. 
In  this  feature  of  the  system  alone  there  is  down- 
right injustice,  which  calls  loudly  for  reform,  and 
that  there  are  other  evils  clinging  to  it  equally 
reprehensible  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  and 
which  must  be  speedily  corrected  or  the  system 
itself  will  be  resisted,  abandoned,  and  ultimately 
mbc^hed.  The  simple  fact  that  education  costs 
«9  much  now  as  it  did  before  any  fund  was  set 
apart  for  educational  purposes,  and  before  the 
sabject  was  trammelled  by  statutory  enactments, 
fihoold,  I  think,  satisfy  the  strongest  advocate  of 
the  system  that  gross  wrong  exists  somewhere. 
I  am  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

M.  H.  CASH. 

"It has  been  stated  (add's  the  Clarion)  that 
the  opponents  of  the  present  system  do  not  pro- 
pose  any  sabstitute.—This  is  not  the  cas6.  The 
inends  of  Reform  have  a  very  simple  and  com- 
intensive  substitute  for  the  whole  system,  in 
the  following  propcflitions,  viz  : 

**  Ist.  That  the  School  Fund  be  distributed  pro 
rata  upon  all  the  children  in  the  State,  between 
8  and  15  years  of  age. 

**  2d.  That  the  office  of  State  Superintendent, 
and  the  62,000  officers  created  under  him,  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  schools  be  'placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  people. 

**3d.  That  the  "Literature  Fund  "  be  no  Ion- 
get  considered  a  distinct  fund,  and  set  apart  for 
-other  objects  and  purposes  than  "Common  School 
education.'' 

"4th.  That  the  'Common  School  Journal/ 
nar  any  other  publication,  be  a  tax  upon  the  fund. 

"6th.  That  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  geography,  be  considered  the  ru- 
diments of  a  common  school  education,  and  that 
the  educational  funds  of  the  State  be  appropriated 
to  no  other  purposes  whatever." 

We  have  thought  it  due,  not  only  to  the  im- 
portance  of  the  subject,  but  to  the  very  intelligent 
and  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  County  of 
Orange,  who  have  united  in  the  recent  movement 
jn  that  section  of  the  slate  on  the  subject  of  our 
Common  Schools,  again  to  lay  before  our  readers 
as  full  an  exposition  as  our  columns  vn\L  permit, 
of  their  peculiar  grounds  of  hostility  to  the 
theory  and  practical  operations  of  our  existing 
system  of  public  instruction :  and  to  accompany 
it  with  a  few  remarks  of  our  own  an  vindication 
of  that  system. 


If  we  understand  aright  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  this  portion  of  our-fellow  citizens,  they 
are  these  :  They  would  have  the  Lei;islature  In- 
crease the  fund  annually  to  be  distributed  among 
the  several  school  districts,  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  wages,  first  by  taking  from  the  Litera- 
ture Fund  the  chief  portion  of  the  existing  an- 
nual appropriation  to  colleges  and  academies, 
and  diverting  it  into  this  channeK  Secondly,  by 
the  application  of  the  present  School  District 
Library  Fund  to  the  same  purpose.  And  third* 
ly,  by  a  similar  application  of  the  various 
amounts  now  paid  towards  the  compensation  of 
County  Superintendents,  the  subscription  to  an 
educational  journal,  and  the  expenses  of  a  State 
Normal  School.  These  various  appropriations 
would  increase  the  amount  anaaally  distributed 
to  the  several  districts  for  this  purpose,  by  the 
sum  of  about  $130,000 :  and  by  the  additkm  of 
a  corresponding  amount  to  be  rafsed  by  taxatioa 
in  the  several  counties,  (leaving  out  of  view  the 
amount  already  required  to  be  raised  to  meet  the 

existing  library  appropriation, )  would  impose  an 
additional  annual  tax  on  the  people  of  the  ^tate 
for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  after  de- 
ducting the  amount  which  would  be  saved  by  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  County  SuperiAteaaent. 
of  about  $58,000.    It  is  obvious  therefore,  from 
this  practical  view  of  the  subject,  that  while  the 
contribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
districts  on  rate  bills  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
wages,  would  be  somewhat  lessened,  theexpea- 
siveness  of  the  system,  taken  in  the  aggregate^ 
would  be  materially  enhanced.     The  aigument, 
then,  resolves  itself  into  this:    To  secure  a  slight 
and    scarcely    perceptible   reduction    of  their 
quarterly  rate  bills  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  the  opponents  of  the  present  system, 
are  prepared  to  withdraw  all  public  pecuniarjr 
encouragement  from  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning;  to  sacrifice  all  the  advantages  present 
and  prospective,  of  a  District  Library^  to  dis-  , 
pease  with  an  enlightened  and  systematic  super- 
vision of  the  schoob;  to  reject  the  advantages  of 
periodical  information  of  the  progress  of  the 
system,  and*bf  the  various  improvements  in  lh« 
science  of  education  which  the  increasing  in^el- 
ligence  and  enterprise  of  the  age  is  constantly 
furnishing  both  at  home  and  abroad;  to  aban- 
don all  attempts  to  prepare  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools  for  the  efficient  performance   oi 
the  responsible  duties  of  their  station,  and  final- 
ly to  impose  an  additional  and  burdensome  an- 
nual tax  upon  the  property  of  the  state.  fAibng 
in  the  accomplishment  of  these  favorite  objects, 
they  are  prepared  at  once,  and  without  compunc- 
tion or  reserve,  to  dispense  entirely  ^''^.  ^jf 
common  school  s}  stem — to  pull  down  the  who» 
fabric  of  elementary  public  instruction-— to  *»**- 
band  the  eleven  thousand  school  districts  <>\^^^ 
state— and  "at  one  fell  swoop"  to  aaaihuate 
the  results  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  juhUcsna 
private  exertion  for  the  advancement  <S  ^f^TiJf 
education,  the  elevatioui  of  public  m  o^*"'  . 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  exteiisi/>n 
of  Christian  civilization.    Have  these  n^f  ^ 
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4f^j  ''counted  the  cost"  of  sucli  an  abandon- 
ttiettt  o(  cor  lonsr  tried,  thorouehlj  tested,  and 
laboriously  compacted  system  of  common  school 
edocation.    Have  they  cast  an  inquiring  and  an 
intelligent  glance  at  the  past — dispassionately 
surveyed  the  present  in  all  its  aspects — and  car- 
ried  forward  their  views  to  the  possible — nay, 
p^robable,   future?    Have  they  in  imagination 
''congregated  around  the  temple  of  legislation, 
Ihe  six  hundred  thousand  children  of  the  Stale. 
with  their  innocent  smiles,  beaming  with  ardent 
bopes  and  high  aspirations — hungering  and  thirst- 
ing mder  knowledge,  and  submissively  lifting  up 
their  little  hands  m  silent  supplication  for  Kind 
and  competent  instructors,  for  comfortable  apart- 
nents,  and  fbr  all  the  appliances  which  would 
ennMe  them  to  discover  and  obey  the  laws  of 
the  Creator  T"    Have  they  weighed  the  tremen- 
dons  responsibility  involved  in  this  parricidal 
desertion  of  a  poucy  which  ibrmed  the  corner- 
stone of  the  civilization  introduced  by  the  Pil- 
grim  F^^thers  of  our  beloved  country — a  poHcy 
coeinl  with  its  earliest  settlement — pervading  all 
its  eivU  and  social  institutions — and  penetrating 
with  its  elevating  and  humaiuzing   influences 
every  bamlet,  everv  neighborhood,  every  town, 
village  and  city  of  our  vast  confederacy  ?    Are 
they  pcepared  to  reject  the  counsels  of  the  great 
Father  of  his  Country,  whose  last  and  most 
earnest  injunctions  to  his  fellow- citizens,  were 
to  ^*  promote,  as  objects  of  primary  importance — 
institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge?''    Is  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the 
great,  the  goodi  the  enlightened  and  the  patriotic 
of  our  own  and  other  dimes  to  weigh  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  immediate  and  tempora- 
ry advantages,  if  advantages  there  are,  awaiting 
tne  disbandment  of  an  organization  which  in- 
volves a  slight  pecuniary  sacrifice  and  requires  a 
slight  degree  of  gratuitous  labor? 

We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the  amount 
of  the  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  Trea- 
sury* to  the  several  colleges  and  academies,  is 
inexpedient  and  disproportionate  when  compared 
with  the  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  But  because  the  enlightened  friends 
of  our  entire  system  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  Legislature,  think  otherwise,  as  they  mani- 
festly do,  and  are  likely  to  do,  does  this  afford  a 
sufficient  reason  for  denouncing  that  system  in 
all  its  parts,  and  demanding  its  abandonment? 
If  it  is  desirable  to  make  our  schools  free,  in 
accordance  with  the  system  adopted  in  Mhssa- 
chusetts,  and  in  our  principal  cities,  this  can 
readily  be  done  by  taking  off  the  existing  restric- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  school  money  now  au- 
th(Nrized  to  be  raised  by  county  and  town  taxa- 
tion, and  permitting  or  directing,  as  may  be 
deemed  most  expeilicnt,  the  inhabitants  of  each 
town,  annually,  to  raise  the  requisite  amount  to 
meet,  in  connection  with  the  public  money,  the 
entire  expenditure  for  school  purposes.  This,  in 
our  judgment,  would  be  sound  policy ;  nnd  we 
entertain  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately 
prevail,  by  the  general  nnd  cordial  assent  of  the 
people.  Nor  should  we  very  strenuously  object 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  Common  School 
Fund,  provided  that  measure  could  be  accom- 
plished without  diminishing  or  entirely  exhaust- 
inf  funds  hitherto  set  apart,  aAer  mature  dclibe- 
ration,  to  other  objects  which  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  state  and  the  interest  of  the  people  to  cherish 
and  protect    Those  who  would  leave  mir  acade- 


mies and  colleges  to  be  supported  exclusively  by 
individual  contributions,  run  the  imminent  ha- 
zard, in  our  judgment,  of  fostering  a  literajy 
aristocracy,  and  of  leaving  the  advantages  of 
these  intitutions  to  the  children  only  of  the 
wealthy — instead  of  opening  their  doors  as  now, 
to  all  desirous  of  participating  in  their  benefits. 
In  exact  proportion  as  the  public  bounty  flows  in 
upon  them,  the  rates  of  tuition  are  brought  wthiin 
the  means  of  those  of  our  citizens,  who,  anxious 
as  they  are  to  provide  liberally  Tor  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  to  give  them  every  oppor- 
tunity accessible  to  the  most  favored,  are  never- 
theless compelled  to  count  the  cost :  and  the  mo- 
ment this  source  of  revenue  is  closed  up,  these 
institutions  must  rely  for  support  upon  those 
who  can  afford  a  liberal  outlay  in  return  for  £e 
more  extended  facilities  for  a  finished  educatioii, 
which  are  here  and  here  only  to  be  found. 

Shortsighted,  however,  as  is,  to  our  mind,  the 
policy  of  withdrawing  from  our  colleges  and  i^ca- 
demies,  the  contributions  from  the  public  funjs, 
which  thf  wi^om  of  successive  legislatures, 
during  the  past  half  century,  has  appropriated 
to  this  object,  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  District  Library  systemj*  for 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  that  portion  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
teachers'  wages,  Is  still  more  preposterous  and  UI- 
judged.  The  institution  of  District  Libraries  is 
comparatively  of  recent  origin  :  and  although 
the  idea  was  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  tne 
British  "  Society  for  the  piffusion  of  UseM 
Knowledge,"  organized  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  since,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Brough- 
am, no  institution  of  a  similar  kind  has  as  yet 
found  its  way  into  the  educational  systems  of 
Europe.  Our  own  state  is  entitled  to  the  exclu- 
clusive  credit  of  a  systematic,  enlightened  and 
practical  organization  of  this  great  department 
of  public  instruction  and  popular  education:  and 
the  proud  results  of  five  years  experience  of  the 
value  and  eflicacy  of  these  Libraries  have  amply 
vindicated  the  prescience  of  those  eminent  states- 
men ai\d  devoted  philanthropists  who  contri- 
buted to  their  diffusion  brood- cast  throughout  our 
extended  territory.  Shall  we  be  the  first  to  aban- 
don that  great  experiment  which,  originating  with 
ourselves,  has  justly  attracted  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  the  civtlized  world — which  has 
placed  at  the  command  of  every  inhabitant  of  our 
eleven  thousand  school  districts,  of  suflScient  age 
to  profit  by  their  contents,  a  constantly  accumulat- 
ing collection  of  books  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  various  departments  of  literature,  science 
and  the  arts — and  vt^ch  presents  the  noble  spec- 
tacle of  a  government  profusely  lavishing  its  sur- 
plus means  for  the  menial  andmoral  culture  of  ev- 
ery individual  of  all  classes  of  its  citizens,  without 
exception  or  d^crimination?  Rather  let  us  dry 
up  the  supplies  for  the  civil  administration  of  our 
political  institution? — withhold  all  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  the  innumerable  objects  of  pub- 
lic and  private  enterprise  which  annually  demand 
our  fostering  care — pause  in  our  rapid  career  of 
internal  improvement,  and  postpone  the  further 
development  of  our  vast  physical  resources — 
than  take  from  our  two  millions  of  citizens  and 
from  their  children  and  children'^  children  the 
bread  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  dispense  to  them  in  ample  profu- 
fn#ion.  We  may  trust  to  the  intelligence  aiwl 
virtue  of  our  people  for  'self-government — their 
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#Mrgy  and  enterprise  will  speedily 
febniiaknt  channels  for  iadiTidenl  au 
eapiul — the  great  thoron^hiares  oT  bvsiacas 


lcct.it  vmIA  W  dificaU  lo  re-«Rmie  firealte 
ample  matBrials  at  tlie  rommaad  of  the  k^^MJa- 
tares  oT  the  prescmt  day,  a  system  of  paUie  la- 


Industry  will  sustain  and  support  themsetrts —  |  stractioa  csahcaciaf  the  vast  interests  ofa  popa- 
and  science  and  skill  will  adeqaaldy  and  sea-  ■  latioB  as  aaaciuas  and  diTerai£ed  as  oar  owa, 
■onably  expose  the  yet  nadiscovered  resowcesof »  whkh.  in  its  practical  workings,  ahoald  afford 
onr  land ;  bat  the  blessings,  present  and  prospee-  j  aa  eiTcctaal  sahsritote  lor  that  how  proposed  to 
tive.  which  result  from  a  judidonsly  salected  and  |  he  ahandoaed  or  essentially  modified.  la  this 
well  regulated  School  District  Library,  admit  of  j  respect,  as  in  others  of  a  similar  nature,  relatiag 
no  substitute— kheir  deprivation  of  no  compeitsa>  |  lo  the  strmctnre  and  fonctioas  of  civil  institntiaas, 
tion.  There  is,  it  is  true,  greatreasoa  to  appro-  i  it  will  inrviahly  he  found  far  easier  to  pull  down 
liend  that  these  blessings  are  not  adequately  ap-  i  thaa  lo  haild  ap— to  deasoHsk  than  re-coastnrt; 
predated,  nor  improved  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  and  advocates  as  we  are  of  pt ogres*  and  advaaee- 
the  extent  of  which  they  are  capable :  bat  these  j  meat  in  political,  social  and  civil  rconoaiy,  we 
are  defects  incident  to  the  best  systems  of  human  i  would  have  aolhing  dot,  ia  this  depattment  of 
origin ;  and  they  will  disappear  in  proportion  to  I  oar  institutions,  h»tily.  rashly,  or  injadidoasly 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of !  — nothing  which  mighiinjnrionsty  or disastraasly 
a  more  enlightened  and  cultivated  public  seati-  ,  affect  the  interests  of  the  prenent  generalioa.aoC 


only,  hot  those  of  the  fotare — the  inherilsri  of  that 
civilization  which  is  now  dis^nang  its  hlemia|es 
to  all  classes  of  oar  iavor«d  clime.  We  woold 
noteoaaut  to  thetcsnpestaoos  wavesof  poptlsr 
excitement  and  agitation,  the  tine- honored  bark 
which  has  hitherto  conducted  as  in  aalety  over 


meat,  aided  by  the  e3q>erience  and  information, 
the  counsel  and  direction,  of  the  various  officers 
charged  with  the  administration  of  this  branch 
of  the  system  of  public  instruction.  We  trust 
the  day  is  far  distant  wlien  the  fund,  destined  for 
the  annual  augmentation  of  these  n6hfe  institu- 
tions of  an  advanced  civilizatioa,  will  be  diverted  I  the  rocks  and  shoals  and  eddies  of  aa  aniried 
firom  this  high  object,  to  aay  purpose  not  abso-  ,  sea;  nor  wouU  we  endnncer  iu  precious  freight 
lately  iadispensable  to  the  fniMlamental  wellareof  i  by  a  hasty  abandonment  of  the  mt^tikt  vessel,  be- 
the  community.  cause  its  proportions  £uled,  in  all  respects,  fs 

With  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  |  come  up  to  oar  ideal  standard  of  perfeetioa,  «r 
County  Superintendent,  all  the  considerations    because  aa  unimportant  portion  of  its  crew  were 
connected  with  this  subject,  have  been  so  recently    deemed  ineompctent  to  the  ndeqaale  discharge 
and  so  ably  discussed,  both  by  the  State  Supcrin-    of  the  duties  of  their  station, 
tendent  and  the  chaumaa  of  the  committee  on  ._^-^-^__^.. 

coUeges,  acadenues  and  common  schooU  of  the  mopwst   c/rrrw^ro 

Assembly,  Mn.  UvunniO  of  St.  Lawrence;  aad  IfORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

the  public  sentimeot  has  been  so   repentedhr  I  „  ^ ,   ^      ..    «  ~7  ^^»  .„      ^  -4^ 

strongly  and  unequivocaUy  expressed  ia  favor  <^  ^'t^'^, /^  ^. '^ST^  o/tUcommitUt^tkM 
the  coatinuance  of  this  office,  that  we  deem  it  •'*«»Wy  of  tku  State,  <m  coUtges,  «;«<»«Jf 
entirely  unnecessary  to  urge  a  single  additioaal        1**  eomman  schools,  of  irAirA  Or  Horn.  Mr. 

argument.  Withthe  experience  of  the  past  three  P^?!^^*^  T^ '^,*^?"' " '^*'^!*,4  J^ 
years  before  us,   pointing  to  practical  resulu       {7^*^  oftktLitermtmre  Fu:md,  mnd  tU  irfs- 


It- 


the  most  cheering,  improvements  the  most  indis-  j      W"*****  of  a  yormml  Sckoof. 

putnUe,  and  influences  the  most  beneficial,  grow-  j      A  deeply  iateresting  inquiry  kcre  saggestt 

ing  out  of  the  judicious  and  enlightened  admiai»-    self,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  < 

tratioa  of  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  these  j  meat  of  these  normal  schools  upon  the 

officer*  throughout  the  sUte,  we  are  compelled  ,  schools  of  Massachusetts  i 

to  believe  that  whatever  of  a  different  complex-  .      After  the  Lexington  school  had  been  la  opera 

ioa  majr  have  presented  itself  to  the  observation  .      .    -  ..    -  ,      ..^ . 

of  the  citizens  of  Orange  county,  must  be  charge- 
able to  the  iajudidoas  measures  of  the  local  tri- 
bunals, or  lo  an  unfortunate  misapprehension, 
either  by  the  incumbent  of  the  office  or  his  cot- 
a^tnents,  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  required  at 


tioa  about  eicrhteeo  months,  the  fourth  aaaaal 
report  of  the  board  of  education  says,  several 
pupils  of  this  institution  have  been  employed  as 
teachers,  since  completing  their  studies  thoe. 
Their  success  has  been  for  the  most  part  remuk- 

. ,  able,  and  acknowledged  to  be  such  bjr  all  who 

his  hands.  ,  have  had  opportunities  of  observiag  their  schoott. 

In  cooclusion— for  we  have  extended  our  re-  •      Dr.  Samuel  G.   Howe,  a  most  distinguished 
marks  already  to  a  much  greater  length  thaa  we  ]  educationist  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  South  Bostoa, 
had  designed— we  have  offly  to  express  our  anxi-  [  closes  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  the  Massaehs- 
ety  toco-operate  with  our  fellow-citizens,  in  such  t  sens  House  of  Representatives,  BCarch  9,  jWO, 
modifications  of  the  laws  relating  to  our  great    with  the  following  high  and  decisive  testimony 
system  of  public  instruction  in  any  of  its  depart-    in  relation  to  this  institution:  *'  I  will  only  repent 
menis,  as  public  seatiment  shalT  require,  and  as  I  to  you,  what  I  have  said  to  others,   that  if  «*• 
aa  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  interests  of,  stead  of  the  twenty- five  teachers  who  will  go 
edncatton  shall  dicUte.    It  h  due,  however,  to  i  out  from  the  normal  Mrhool  at  Lexington,  ihere 
a  proper  respect  for  the  legislation  of  the  past  I  could  zo  out.  over  the  leoi^thand  breadthof  Mss* 
half  century,  in  reference  to  these  great  intereste;  \  sachnsetts,  fi\  e  hundred  like  them,  lo  lakechsrfc 
to  the  wisdom  aad  experience  of  the  distiniraished  ,  of  the  rising  generation,  that  generatioa  vooJJ 
statesmen  under  whose  auspices  that  system  has  }  have  more  reason  to  bless  us,  than  if  we  •hosM 
been  compacted  and  matured  to  its  present  sym-  ■  cover  the  whole  sUte  with  railroads,  likes  spi* 
metrical  proportions— and  to  the  opinion  of  the  I  dcr's  web.  and  bring  physical  comforU  It  «^«^ 
most  competent  judges,  on  this  head,  in  onr  own    man's  door,  and  leave  an  overffowiaf  ircatsiT 
and  our  sister  stotes,  to  say,  that  layiag  out  of    to  divide  iu  surplus  among  aU  the  cittsens." 
viewthoae  imperfectioos  which  mast  uaavoidably       A  correspondent  of  the  Common  8chootJ««^ 
attach  to  the  most  finished  labors  of  human  intdH    aal,  of  MaMachasetit,  under  date  nf  FabriifT 
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1 ,  1842,  coodadet  a  i|otiee  of  on^  of  tbeM  scIkx^ 
in  these  words:  ''If  tkisandstmilar  institntioDS 
shall  contiaae  and  prosper,  their  good  effects 
will  be  more  and  more  manifest  in  the  better 
health  and  improved  dispositions,  the  superior 
intelligence,  the  more  real  information,  the  high- 
er morality,  and  the  greater  goodness  of  the 
children  of  our  land." 

In  a  report  made  to  the  board  of  education  in 
1842,  it  was  stated,  ''  such  is  the  estimation  in 
which  their  services  have  been  held,  that  many 
districts  which  have  onc^  employed  normal 
scholars,  are  extremely  unwilling  to  employ  any 
other  teachers." 

As  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  board  for  the 
support  of  the  normal  schools  would  be  exhaus- 
ted that  year^  early  in  the  session  of  1842  a  joint 
committee  or  the  two  houses  was  appointed  to 
txamine  and  report  upon  the  propriety  of  making 
a  further  appropriation  to  aid  those  schools. 

Before  that  committee,  on  the  16th  of  Februa- 
ry, Mr.  Emerson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  successful  educationists  of  that  or  any  other 
state,  tiCttr  speaking  in  strong  terms  of  approval 
•f  the  normal  schools,  said  :  '*  In  a  large  town 
which  he  had  visited  during  the  summer,  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  school  committee 
was  given  to  the  superioritr  of  that  one  of  the 
teachers  who  had  passed  through  the  normal 
school,  over  all  others 'in  iht  place.  The  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education,  veaa  before  the  same  committee  "  six 
or  eight  letters  from  a  large  file  that  he  had  re- 
eeived  unsolicited,  from  school  committees  resi- 
ding in  the  country,  in  regard  to  the  shccey  of 
the  normal  pupils,  as  teachers,  in  their  respective 
towns."  These  letters  spfke  of  the  better  class 
of  the  pupils  from  the  normal  schools  as  decided- 
ly superior  to  any  teachers  of  which  the  commit- 
tees had  ever  had  any  knowledge :  and  it  was 
said  that  the  second-rate  teachers  were  better  than 
common  school  teachers  had  ordinarily  been,  "* 

The  joint  committee,  ''without  a  dissenting 
iK>ice, "  recommended  that  the  sum  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars  be  annually  appropriated  for  three 
years  to  the  support  of  normal  schools.  The 
resolution  to  that  effect,  passed  in  the  House  «f 
Representatives  "  by  a  large  majority  and  with- 
out a  count" — in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  20  to 
12,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  the 
3d  March,  1842.t 

This  was  the  second  legislative  scruti^  to 
which  these  schools  had  been  subjected.  They 
were  a  serious  innovation  and  early  excited  at* 
tention,  not  to  say  suspicion  and  jealousy  in  some 
minds.  In  March,  1840,  they  were  examined 
by  a  legislative  committee,  hostile  to  their  con- 
tinuance, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  abolish 
them,  and  signally  failed;  they  had  so  far  dis- 
armed this  prejudice  that  when  the  term  of  three 
years,  for  which  provision  had  been  made  for 
them,  was  about  to  expire,  the  legislature,  as 
already  stated,  with  great  promptness,  made  an 
appropriation  for  their  further  support.. 

In  their  sixth  annual  report  to  the  legislature, 
(1843,)  the  board  of  education  say,  "  The  pu- 
pils who  have  gone  forth  from  these  schools  have 
met  with  extraordinary  success  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  dut^.     Their  suoeess  has  stimula- 

*IUst.  Com.  School  Joor.  vol.  iv.  p.  86,  96. 
tVoL  Iv.  Mats.  Com.  School  Joor.  p.  «7, 104. 


tid  other  ieachtrs  in  Ut  work  pf  sAf-eMwrt^ 
and  even  in  those  parts  of  the  commoBwealtti 
which  have  received  no  direct  advantage  Crom 
the  establishment  of  these  institutions,  either  m 
the  education  or  employment  of  normal  scholajra, 
a  spirit  of  emulation  has  been  excited^  an  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  qualification  of  teach' 
erSy  and  a  salutary  iaipulse  has  been  given  to 
the  cause  of  education."  They  express  a  ' '  deep 
regret"  that  they  have  not  the  means  to  send  m 
well-fitted,  certificated  normal  scholar  into  at 
least  each  town  in  the  commonwealth. 

In  their  report  the  present  year,  the  board  taf 
of  the  Lexington  school,  ^*  Such  is  the  repute 
tion  of  this  school,  that  applications  have  bean 
made  to  it  from  seven  of  our  sister  statu  for 
teachers." 

An  important  question  here  arises,  how  are 
these  institution*  regarded  in  those  sections  of 
the  state  which  have  had  an  opportunity  of  esa- 
ploving  the  normal  scholars  as  teachers  ?  Im 
looking  over  the  reports  of  the  town  school  offi- 
cers during  the  years  1841-2,*  nda  these  intti* 
tutions  had  been  in  operation  little  more  thaa 
three  years,  they  find  not  one  instance  of  dioap* 
probation  or  disappointment  expressed—Hmi  thej 
do  find  nutny  of  the  reports  from  seven  out  oC 
fourteen  counties,  speak  of  the  normal  schools 
wi  th  marked  commendation .  As  specimens,  the 
following  are  selected :  The  school  committee  of 
the  town  ot  Lincoln  say,  that  in  one  teacher  firoa. 
the  normal  school  they  have  "  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  the  effects  of  teaching  upoa 
the  teacher;  though  young  and  inexperieneed. 
she  appeared  to  understand  her  place  well.  Then 
was  a  directness  in  her  teaching  which  we  too 
seldom  see  ;  she  had  an  object  always  beiore  her, 
and  was  constantly  advancing  towards  it;  her 
object  seemed  to  be  to  fix  the  lesson  more  deeply 
in  the  child's  mind,"  &c.  Another  town  com- 
mittee say,  "  the  establishment  of  normal  schooli 
has  done  much  and  will  do  every  thing  to  reform 
thAjrstem  of  teaching,  if  persevered  in."  An* 
other  says,  "  if  this  town  could  have  two  or 
three  teachers  annually,  who  had  enjoyed  tho 
privileges  of  a  nonnjEil  s^ool,  that  would  bo  of 
ten-fold  more  benefit  to  our  schools  than  anj 
other  measure  that^rould  be  adopted."  Another 
town  uses  these  words,  "  we  look  for  still  greater 
improvement  through  the  agency  of  the  normal 
schools,  or  schools  lor  the  especial  education  of 
teachers,  whose  establishment  we  hail  with  greal 
joy.  They  must  soon  introduce  a  new  era,  bj 
giving  dignity  to  the  teacher's  calling,  by  bring- 
ing into  Vie  work  minds  that  are  well  disciplined 
and  trained.  *  *  By  raising  the  standard  of 
the  teacher's  qualifications,  by  making  good 
teachers  more  common,  by  throwing  light  along 
their  pathwaj,  by  diffusing  among  all  the  expe- 
rienced and  improved  methods  of  all,  and  bj 
demonstrating  how  good  an  education  may  bo 
given  at  the  common  school,  when  it  shall  be 
perfected  as  a  system— by  all  these  means  the 
normal  schools  will  act  upon  the  public  schools, 
arid  through  them  upon  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  at  larre,  with  the  happiesl 
results."  Another  town  bears  this  testimony, 
"  public  opinbn  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger 
in  support  of  these  institutions,  till  the  time  hot 
arrived  toAen  their  opponents  are  converted  UU^ 


*The  committee  have  not  acoeM  to  returns  of  i 
recent  dsie. 
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fri€nd$,  and  wten  of  «/l  pnrtiet  e^putUy  mnitt  in 
tommtnding  tlum  to  the  ptitranrnge  of  trery  phi- 
lanthropist in  tht  ttmuy  We  make  but  one 
more  extract  from  these  reports  :  "  No  measvre 
Jtes  ever  been  devised,  fefMluif  so  £tect]y  to  the 
improvement  of  oar  system  of  pabUc  instmctloa, 
me  the  estabtiskment  of  these  schools.  The  spe- 
cific desgn  of  them  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  our 
t^mmon  schools.  The  results  of  the  expenmcnt 
in  onr  awn  coonty,  (Plymouth.)  so  far  as  they 
have  had  time  to  appear,  hare  been  most  satis- 
factory. Wcy  ofthis  town,  hare  had  some  means 
df  jniipmg.  Five  of  fnr  yonng  women ,  and  two 
of  ov  yoni^  men  have  spent,  part  of  them  six 
months,  and  part  of  them  a  jrear,  in  the  normal 
school,  and  have  received  instructions  in  all  the 
elementary  branches  of  learning,  much  more 
thorovfh,  and  much  better  adapted  to  enable 
themselves  to  teach,  than  they  could  have  re- 
ceived at  any  school  or  academy  with  which  we 
nre  acqaainted." 

la  conehiding  so  much  of  the  report  as  has. 
particular  reference  to  the  normal  schools  of 
Massachnsetts,  the  committee  would  say,  that 
twelve  of  the  normal  scholars,  all  females,  acp 
aovf  employed  as  teachers  in  the  pnblic  schooll' 
of  Boston ;  that  an  intelligent  school  officer, 
whose  doty  it  is  in  some  distticts  of  the  town  to 
sdcet  tMcherr,  remarked  to  the  chairman,  that 
other  things  being  equal,  he  invariably  gave  the 
preference  to  those  teachers  who  had  spent  some 
time  at  the  normal  schools;  that  a  year's  train- 
ing there  was  more  than  equal  to  three  year$*  ex- 
perienee,  the  acquirements  in  other  respects  being 
the  same  in  each  case.  Another  school  officer 
remarked  that  a  good  teacher  from  the  normal 
seho<H,  would  and  did  advance  school*  in  one 
year,  as  far  as  common  teachers  did  in  two  years, 
or  even  three  year$. 

In  those  schools  taught  by  these  and  other 
good  teachers,  so  far  as  the  same  were  visited, 
children  of  four  and  five  years  of  age,  sefempd 
as  interested,  attentive  and  orderly  as  older  scm>l- 
ars;  pupils  of  G  and  7  years  of  age,  jodging  by 
quesnon  and  black-board,  were  as  conversant 
with  geography  genen^y,  topography,  mental 
stod  i^tten  arithmetic,  &c.,*hs  those  in  our  dis- 
trict schools  who  have  the  a(!Vantage  of  ten  ad- 
ditional years. 

Such  was  the  origin — such  the  growth — such 
the  effect — and  such  is  now  the  appreciation  of 
normal  schools  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chnsetts, a  commonwealth  that  last  year  paid  to- 
wards educating  in  its  public  schools  its  184,896 
children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16,  $517,- 
216.97,  of  which  $510,590.02  were  raised  by 
a  direct  tax.  In  the  five  preceding  years  its 
three  hundred  and  eight  towns  expended  in  the 
erection  of  school-houses  alone,  $516,122.74. 

What  improvement  can  be  looked  for  in  schools, 

when  change,  change,  is  the  one  unchanging  fea- 
fnre. 

Experience  has  long  since  taught  that  the  fre- 
qnent  change  of  teacher  *is  the  great  bane  of 
schools;  that  when  a  teacher  is  "  apt  to  teach  ** 
—has  a  good  faculty  of  governing,  the  school 
will  make  much  greater  proficiency  the  second 
term  than  it  can  the  first.  It  takes  a  quick  teach- 
er  several  weeks  to  become  thoroughly  acquaint- 
«i  with  the  various  attainments,  the  dispositions 
and  capacities  of  each  scholar;  and  without  such 
acquaintance  how  can  he  know  what  incentives 
are  best  adapted  to  spur  forward  the  laggard,  to 


I  iaterest  the  thors^tless,  to  fcpress  te  mischiev- 
'  ous?  A  matter  of  no  trifling  consideratioa,  is 
'  the  fact,  that  scboUn  reqan^  some  opporUmity 


to  become  acquainted  with  the  ways  and 
mode  of  instructioa  of  the  teacher  before  they 
can  make  all  the  improvement  that  the  com- 
mon school  is  capable  of  imparting.  The 
repntation  of  a  high  school  or  an  academy  woold 
soon  be  frittered  away  by  a  constant  change  of 
principals  once  in  two  or  three  years;  and  have 
district  schoob  no  repntatioa  to  suffer  from  the 
more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  course? 

We  look  to  the  establtshmcBt  of  normal  schools 
as  a  means  of  curing  or  modifying  this  eviL 
From  town  officers,  from  county  superintend- 
ents, from  the  frtoids  of  education  in  all  parts 
of  the  state,  the  caD  has  been  and  yet  is  lonr 
and  loud — '*"  give  us  better  qualified  teachers^ 
until  that  call  can  be  responded  to,  there  wm 
continue  to  be  change  of  teachers;  intelligeat 
districts  will  not  be  satisfied  with  indifferent  or 
poorly  qualified  teachers;  if  they  chance  to  en- 
gage such  once,  they  will  not  do  it  the  second 
time. 

If  this  demand  can  be  supplied  with  qualified 
professional  teachers,  this  evil  will  cease;  and . 
such  teachers  we  can  only  obtain  by  edecatnig. 

It  may  be  said  that  thus  fkr  the  supply  has 
equalled  the  demand,  and  that  it  will  so  continue 
to  do.    There  are  unmistakable  signs  xnvarions 
parts  of  the  state,  that  the   natore  of  that  de- 
mand is  undergoing  a  change — that  the  time  is 
coming  when  teacher*s  qnaKff cations  must  be 
greatly  advanced  from  what  many  of  them  now 
are«   It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  the  demand  for 
better  qualified  teachers  has  already  outstripped 
the  supply;  and  that  tlus  supply  will  now  be  the 
work  of  years.    A  good  teacher  cannot  be  pre- 
pared as  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  fiUs  an  or- 
der for  goods.    Even  Adam  Smith  excepts  edu- 
cation from  the  mercantile  or  economical  law, 
that  the  supply  will  follow  and  equal  the  de- 
mand. ' '  In  every  age,  even  among  Uie  heathen,'' 
says  Martin  Luther,  '^  the  necessity  has  bees 
felt  of  having  good  schoolmasters    in  order  to 
make  any  th  ng  respectable  of  a   nation.    But 
surely  we  are  not  to  sit  still  and  wait  until  they 
grow  up  of  themselves.    We  can  neither  chop 
them  out  of  wood,  nor  hew  them   out  of  stone. 
God  will  work  no  miracles  to  furnish  that  which 
we  have  the  means  to  provide.    We  must,  there- 
fore, apply  our  care  and  money  to  train  up  and 
make  them."* 

One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  teaching 
to  any  extent  a  profession,  has  been  inadequacy 
of  compensation.  But  in  very  many  districts, 
has  not  the  pay  been  fully  equal  to  the  worth  ot 
services  rendered?  Have  not  very  many  teach- 
ers felt  and  acted  the  veritable  saying  of  the 
English  dame,  '  it  is  but  little  they  pays  v^t 
and  it  is  but  little  I  teaches  them" 

It  is  believed  that  but  very  few  instances  can 
have  occurred  in  this  state  where  persons  hare 
fitted  themselves  to  teach,  and  had*  **  sufficieat 
ability"  to  instruct  and  maniige  a  school,  and ytt 
failed  to  obtain  emplojrment  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  w»f 
of  makim;  teaching  a  profetsiott,  remains  yelte 
be  noticed— the  low  estimation  in  which  lh«t  oc- 
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owfttioa  is  held,  especially  so  mooh  of  it  as  per-, 
tams  to  commoa  schools. 

How  can  this  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  so  great 
a  proportion  of  novices.'  ignoramuses,  and  in- 
competents are  permitted  to  hold  the  station  of 
public  teachers? 

In  t(K>  many  casea  teaching  is  retorted  to  by 
academic  and  college  students  merely  to  eke  out 
a  stinted  income  to  aid  in  completing  their  studies 
*-by  jronng  girk  desirous  of  obtaimng  the  means 
^Jinithing  their  education  by  spending  one  or 
two  terms  at  a  higher  seminary.  The  ruling 
motive  here  is  praisewmthy,  and  far  be  it  from 
the  committee  to  disparage  a  youth  of  scanty 
means  making  such  efforts  to  obtain  an  educa. 
tiAn;  but  the  fhct  is  nevertheless  true,  that  not 
Wifrequejilly  schools  suffer  by  the  employment 
of  anch  teachers.  Their  minds  are  intent  upon 
their  own  studies — to  them  their  hours  out  of 
school  are  deroted;  with  such  the  duties  in  the 
school*  room  must  and  do  become  secondary  con- 
siderations; not  expecting  or  desiring  a  perman- 
ent connexion,  there  cannot  be  that  entire  giring 
up  of  the  whole  mind  and  attention  to  a  tempo- 
rary oeenpation,  which  yet  is  so  essential  to  en- 
sore  success  in  any  employment,  and  espeoiaUy 
in  that  of  teaching  schooL 

There  is  another  dass,  quite  too  numerous, 
whose  merceaary  motive  is  not  extenuated  or 
relieved  by  so  laudable  an  object — a  class  .who 
engage  in  teaching  without  any  love  for  the  art, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  incomputable 
Importance  of  the  trust  committed  to  them— 
without  any  other  further  object  than  to  keep 
.  scholars  and  parents  from  complaining  until  the 
school  closes.  They  enter  the  school-room  as 
the  eye-servant  enters  the  shop  or  the  field,  to 
spend  the  allotted  time — to  watch  for  the  going 
down  of  the  sun — to  count  the  hours,  the  days, 
the  weeks,  the  months,  that  must  come  and  go 
till  '^  the  last  day ''  arrives,  when  the  task  will  be 
ended  and  the  money  be  received. 

Can  such  a  teacher  profit  a  school?  Can  such 
a  teacher  be  respected  by  his  scholars,  by  his 
employers,  by  himself?  This  class  of  teachers 
must  disappear  before  the  occupation  of  teaching 
can  become  respectable,  sufficiently  so  to  be  re- 
cognized  as  a  profession.  It  must  come  to  be 
more  generally  understood  and  acted  upon,  that 
a  poor  teacher  is  very  poor — that  all  of  necessi- 
ty are  poor  teachers  who  have  not  taken  some 
pains,  spent  some  time  specially ,  to  fit  themselves 
ibr  teaching — that  great  skill  and  experience  are 
requisite  toknow  how  to  teach  well.  By  com- 
mon consent,  it  is  necessary  to  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship of  years  to  know  how  to  make  a  hat,  a 
shoe,  a  coat,  or  erect  a  bulldinsr,  and  then  the 
apprentice  is  admitted  and  recognized  as  a 
'*  workman/'  *'  a  mechonic." 

A  common  understanding  seems  to  prevail 
among  most  Christian  denommations,  that  no  one 
shall  be  recognized  as  rightfully  having  *'  the 
cure  of  souls,''  who  has  not,  preparatorj*  to  the 
exercise  of  that  '^function,"  spent  some  time 
with  an  approved  divine,  or  at  some  seminary 
specially  instituted  for  the  education  of  the  min- 
islry. 

The  state,  too.  has  not  regarded  as  beneath 
its  care,  to  require  that  no  man  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  competent  to  take  charge,  in  its  courts 
of  justice,  of  the  property,  the  reputation,  or  the 
life  of  his  fellow-men,  until  he  has  gone  through 
a  course  of  seven  years'  stndy;  three  of  whieh 


are  to  be  spent  in  the  ofilce  of  a  pmicfi#<ii^  law* 
yer.  It  hat  also  denied  hitherto,  lo  those- who 
assume  the  care  of  the  bodjr,  the  aid  of  its  laws 
lo  collect  pay  for  their  services,  unless  a  fixed 
course  of  study,  or  attendance  upon  lectures,  bas 
been  rigidly  pursued  and  properly  certified.  Yet 
thus  far,  neither  common  consent,  nor  eommon 
understanding,  nor  statutory  provision,  have  re- 
quired an^  apprenticeship,  aay  special  education , 
the  spending  of  any  fixed  term  of  time,  preparato- 
ry to  entering  upon  an  employment  where  is  laid 
the  very  ibundation  of  all  these  superstructures. 
Here,  inexperienced,  unskilful  hands  are  per- 
mitted to  make  experimenta  to  perftct  themselves 
^nd  yet  the  subjects  of  these  experiments -nre 
immortal  beings. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  teaching 
j}f  such  teachers  cannot  but  be  in  low  estimatkm; 
the  art  they  practice  suffers  by  their  inexperi- 
ence and  unskilfulness.  If  no  preparatien,  no 
training  preparatory  to  the  practice  of  that  art, 
continue  to  be  thought  necessary,  it  must  remain 
where  it  now  is  in  the  public  estimation.  It  ean 
never  be  elevated  while  so  little  is  rsqmred  ftivm 
those  who  practise  it. 


COMMUNICATION. 


EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION.  | 
[Bf  the  aoUior  of  Popolar  Lvstoot, School  'f  rieadi  ftc.] 

Dr.  Jutius,  a  functionary  of  the  Prussian  fo- 
vemment,  sent  tome  years  ago  to  this  country  to 
examine  our  institutions,  told  the  writer,  timt 
once  being  in  a  large  school  in  one  of  our  cities, 
he  asked  the  scholars  to  tell  him  of  a  specimen 
of  aa  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  and  to 
describe  the  distinctive  character  of  each.  Not 
one  of  them  did  it.  Now  not  one  of  these  cliiki- 
ren  was  liable  to  confound  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature;  they  had  never  been  pointed.out  to 
them.  Mr.  George  Combe,  in  his  book  of  tra- 
vels in  America,  says  that  when  in  Phikdelpliia 
in  the  public  school,  a  boy  read  the  phrase, 
'^  Mr.  Jefferson  ratified  the  treaty,"  he  enquired 
of  him  what  it  signified.  The  boy  made  no  re- 
ply, and  the  teacher  remarked  that  he  did  not 
know,  and  that  he  had,  himself,  no  time  to  ex- 
plain such  things,' — he  supposed  the  boT  vrould 
understand  what  he  read  when  he  should  be  old- 
er. This  schoolmaster  was  no  philosopher;  he 
supposed  that  the  boy  would  form  the  habit  of 
reading  without  information,  and  then,  at  last 
truth  would  reveal  itself  to  his  benighted  under- 
standing, notwithstanding  his  superinduced 
blindness.  The  schoohnasters  in  Holland,  be- 
sides competent  knowledge  of  the  elements 
taught,  are  required  to  possess  '^  cuUivetttd 
mmtUj*'  because  such  mind  ak>ae  enables  a  man 
to  aid  his  pupil  intelligently. 

The  mere  capability  of  reading  is  only  an  in- 
let to  truth — an  avenue  that  may  be  opened  or 
choked  up  by  the  manner  in  which  initiatory 
reading  is  practised.  When  Sir  William  Jones 
was  a  child,  his  mother  had  not  leisure  to  an- 
swer all  the  questions  he  asked  her,  she  put 
him  in  a  way  to  gaih  the  knowledge  he  sought 
by  this  reply — '*Bead,  and  yoa  will  know." 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  this  judidous  me- 
ther  did  not  give  the  child  the  rjrht  book  when 
she  commanded  him  lo  read.  Sne,  thus  made 
him  depend  upon  his  own  mind>  and  the  great 
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4tp«titonr  of  books.    She  taiigbt  him  sdf-rdt- '  facility  is  to  edvcite  tbc  pevplr.  tad  lie  pie. 


ASOt,  while  she  made  him  feel  that  his  own  in-  '  somes  rightly;  he  will  hare  ahaaiiiH  reasoa  to 
•nfllcient  powers  might  be  aided  by  information  •  calcnlate  that  no  parlicslar  ■■oaai  of  loww- 
of  othersi  which,  however,  would  not  be  ac- '  ledge,  no  elegant  scholarship,  no  eteratedmonl 
oordeU  to  him  without  labor  of  his  own.  This  aim  on  his  part,  b  requisite  to  his  caierprise, 
explains  the  whole  theory  of  the  use  of  books.  ■  till  some  predisposing  tBAocace,  not  at  present 
The  book  is  essential  to  the  enlargement  of  in-  exerted  ia  this  matter,  skall  saspcad  the  par- 
dividual  knowledge — but  it  must  be  the  right  chase  of  school  books;  shall  make  the  tekclor 
hook— one  fitted  to  serve  its  use,  and  not  imper-  of  such  books  vrillms  to  rxamiar  them,  cBpaMe 
(kcX  ia  regard  to  its  peculiar  designs.  of  judging  them,  aad  squgpalsas  ia  eoapariag 

The  books  for  the  use  of  the  young  ought  to  than  with  what  has  beca  dioac  or  maj  he  dcae. 
be  written  in  a  dear,  popular  style,  always  ha-  Aow  the  writer  depends  ■poa  hie  pahlisher— 
ving  regard  to  elegance  and  good  taste,  with  as  '  then  he  will  rely  upon  the  iatriaBic  wsrth  ef 
little  admixture  as  possible  of  ^fficult  terms;  what  he  caa  offer  lo  the  teacher  and  the  taogbt. 
AAd  they  should  be  illustrated  and  rendered  in- '.  Tliea,  oat  of  the  good  treasore  of  his  miid  he 
terestiug  by  practical  examples.  At  present  wHl  bring  forth  things  new  aad  oli^  and  make 
tpah  books  are  rare — almost  unknown:  their  of  them  a  seed  for  good  groaad; — aow  he  may 
oomposition  requires  talents  of  a  peculiar  cha*  take  a  pair  of  scissors,  aiid  jast  ana^c  certain 
raeier^the  talent  that  is  well  ialbrmed  with '  matter,  more  or  leas  profitable,  accot^agtolhe 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  in  its  saccesaive  syllabks  coatained  ia  the  wonis  of  it;  aad  if  ke 
etntts  of  dttveloiimeat;  and  which  has  been  i^  offend  aoC  agaiast  dcceacj — the  reach  of  hisles- 
■elf  improved  with  a  higher  knowledge  than  the «  seas  their  eoasccative  meaaiaf,  aad  prsgics. 
olemvalary.  The  latter  is  strictly  coanected  sive  wisdom  will  be  ol  snail  importaaee  to  the 
with  the  lormer.    The  compoaitioa  of  eiea^a- 1  rcceptioa  of  his  books. 

tai^  works,  has,  hitherto,  been  lel\  to  very  ia- 1  We  are  oarsetves  a  teacher  of  the  yonsg;  we 
ihrior  hand^-to  writers  not  afraid  of,  aor  sab- ,  hare  foDowcd  this  vocatioa  maay  kmg  yeaiK 
ject  to  criticism)  for  no  cogniaance  whatever  is  ,  aad  of  all  the  hiadraaces  that  have  prrveaied 
taken  of  them  by  the  higher  povrers.  '"  Do  yon  the  efieacy  of  oar  labors,  the  vraat  of  proper 
know  Mr.  Brownr*  said  a  man  to  Dr.  Johnson.  >  books  for  oar  anork  has  B»ost  doae  so.  We  have 
'*  What!  Tom  Brown  who  wrote  a  spelling .  wished  to  ^^r^^  bo  time  and  as  effort— to 
hook,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  (/atrrrM/**— was  '  traia  ap  chiMrca  ia  the  way  they  shoald  go^-to 
the  great  lexi^ographer^s  answer  The  very  ;  make  them  see  tiath,  aad  loreitahoreaDtUags 
lean  of  this  answer  shows  how  the  poor  word-  *  — to  amke  the  priaaed  pace  the  veiT  mirror  ef 
■MAgV  'was  regarded  by  the  critic.  Ia  like !  Gods  vsorftd  aad  God's  will-.to  lead  the  yoaag 
manner  the  caterers  for  chiklren  are  still  regard-  learaer  from  the  first  hyasa  of  his  iafiianr  to 
ed  by  the  purvevors  for  amtarity.  This  oaght  the  **  brightest  hcavea  of  iaveatioa"— from 
not  to  be.  Proficients  in  seience,  and  aU  truth.  WaU's  *'  Basy  bee**  to  hCihoa's  celestial  hicr. 
owe  services  to  the  community,  to  every  class  archy— and  we  vraat  all  chiidrea  to  be  so  train- 
af  it,  fVem  the  earliest  stage  of  lifc^- soeae  sa-  ed.  Aad  they  wiD— they  mass  be,  if  we  have 
parvmion  of  the  humbler  works  that  predispose  but  the  will,  the  skill,  the  pataeace  to  seek  oat 
er  iadiapoee  to  the  receptioa  of  the  hicher.  !  the  very  best  oMaas  ot*  iastractioa,  and  then  to 

There  is  nothing  that  calls  more  loadly  for  make  use  of  them. 

improvcmcat  amoag  as  thaa  school-books.    The  -v.^^^T^^,.*^   .  .-^  .^ .^,^%je 

heat  posaihle  school  book  woaM  teach  the  teach-  DISCOVERIES  AXD  LVW'EXTIONS. 

«r  as  weU  as  the  pupil.    Who  that  ases  Col-       ^  ...       —  rr^^    »« 

bara's  First  Lessoas  does  aot  hlesa  the  memory  '  Botu  caatlcd  oae  ol  his  essays,  "OfMsaf 
afthat  gifted  pcraoa,  who  bcgaa  at  the  begin-  Great  leaoraace  of  the  Uses  of  Natural  TJi««»» 
ai^  of  hfts  scacace.  aad  stiD  teds  inaaaMrable  ^*  ^^^  th^tr  is  no  one  ihing  in  natnre  ^^^^^^ 
miade  right  oaward  to  the  higher  processes  of  *^  ■**«  ^  human  life  are  yet  thoroughly  »»«• 
thr  ua4f  mlaaitiai  r  stood.**    The  whole  history  of  the  arU,  (observes 

"  Books,"  said  Grimes  *'areaotd«adUtnry  -^  ^^'^  Herschcl  in  his  *' Disooarse  on  the 
hat  da  coataia  a  poMcy  W  hie  ia  them,  as  ac*  S««*J  «<*  Natural  Phik.ophy,'')  siace  BojW* 
Hve  an  that  soal  whose  progeay  they  are.  They  ^^*'  ^*  ^*«*  <>■*  oonlinaed  coauacnt  on  tws 
I  ia  a  vial,  the  parest  efficacy,  aad  ««*«*  ^^^  arc  we  to  suppose  that  Jhe  field  ism 
.  of  that  Ihriair  iairilect  which  bred  •  ^^  »U?htcst  degree  narrowed,  or  the  ch»^  * 

They  are  as  vigoroa^ly  prodactive  as  '  f^^o**  ^  soch  fortunate  discoveries  at  all  os- 

Ihe  (hhaloas  dragoa^s  teeth.**  Heace  it  follows  I  cr«s«i,  by  thoce  which  have  alrcadjr  takot 
that  school  hooka  should  be  sifted  as  wheat.  •  Pi*^;  on  the  cootrary.  they  hare  been  wcaKO- 
We  deprecate  a  ceaMvship  of  the  press,  but  we  ^^^J  extended.  Science,  therefore,  ia  t^}**^ 
Trail li  iavito  calighieaed  mtkiim  not  that  •  ^*^  ^^  wculties,  »tiU  remains  boaadless  ana  oa* 
which  is  paid,  or  expects  to  be  paid  for  iU  era- 1  explored.  

?*!!^r*?^  ^^"^  •T*^*"*?^l  -\re  we  teaching  or  an' vre  aotf  Arewefir* 
hyheat  anads  exercmeapjm  works  of  the  high- i  i^  1^,^^  ^^  j^^i^  p^^i^^,    ,,  ^  ^^e  fruit  ^^ 


;  aad  liroa  K  the  phOosophic  writer  mi«ht ,  ^  ^^  hoWttLr  forth  to  the  ea^r  «i»oetil«  of  the 

couati 
ITyw. 


«i«^ii  lae  pauosopaK  wnier  mivni ,  ^  ^  ^^4^^  f^j^h  to  the  eager  appetil«oi  iw 

*  ??2!!  "^  iT***V  "^^*  ^**  ^   couatry?    These  are  momeatous  qucstioiii.- 
exhihaHoa  of  his  vafaie  as  the  fuaace  is  I  xTw^ 


to  the  ore  af  the  miae.  | 


Whoever  arrites  chiUfea*s  boohs  aad  exipects  »  The  aumtfasai liar  aad  iatiBHiie  habitadcs^ceB* 
to  pcaetrato  the  porUar  miad  with  them  by  aid  { nexioaa  aad  frieadships,  re«aite  a  degf«e  of 
T^'' — 1 — »^  I  I  II, I, smmmisl   funl  lirTriiag  III 


OF  TBE  STATEOF  HKTT.TO 
MISCELLANY. 


Thfl  ToUawing  cstncla,  vith  their  illnitra- 
ttsM,  *re  from  k  rer;  curioai  and  intemtiog 
book,  xeecatly  publuhed  by  W.  H.  Colyer, 
Kaw-Tork,  entitled  the  Sodil  Hiitorj  of  Great 
Brittdn,  by  Witlkm  Goodman. 

HOME  TRAVELLING. 

"^OOD  (ball  tbf  ana,  tmtoMiwr'd  iltin,  shr 
I>rac  Ib«  (low  buTE,  or  <lrl»  itae  nt^d  UT, 
Or  on  wldc-nTiDE  wlngii  cioaidcd  bear 
Tbe  OyiDf  OuTlm  thiou(h  tbc  SeLdi  of  mir." 

Tait  qnotalioft  coatains  a  propbccj.  At  (be 
lime  it  was  vrilten,  atcBin  was  only  in  ita  infan- 
Kj  ;  but  it  preients  aa  adaiirBbifl  coolrail  to  the 
■lat«  of  tra-TeUing  at  Ibe  be^noiiiE  or  (be  •crea- 
leentb  MQtury,  two  centDries  b«rore  the  lines 
^P^ly-  T^*'  itate  the  caie  in  a  coaciae  manner, 
«•  it  has  b«ea  staled,*  "  in  our  domtitie  traffic, 
paek-horta  hate  given  way  to  vragmu-aagoiCi 
to  eanatt,  and  canalt  to  rail-roadi."  But  [  ap- 
prehend mj  readers  would  not  be  satiafied, 
Withoal  I  stated  how  Ibese  gradations  came 
»bonl ;  and  Ibis  I  propose  doiag  in  thii  chapter. 
A  Lancashire  gentlemaa  now  can  have  hli 
«wn  carriage,  containing  himself  and  family  in- 
aide,  and  tome  of  his  domestics  ant,  pat  npon  a 
railroad  car,  bis  own  borics.  which  drew  him 
down  to  the  station,  put  into  safe  boxes  on  an- 
other ear,  and  be  will  be  set  down  iif  London  (a 
diatance  of  two  hundred  milrs]  in  twelve  hours. 
Now,  let  D*  tee  what  was  done  in  1603. 
Qneen  Eliiabelh  died  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Thorsdar,  24th  March.  Sir  Robert 
Careyt  stole  away  from  Richmond  Palace,  and 
arriTcd  io  Edinboroogh,  with  the  newt  to  King 
Jamet,  in  the  course  of  the  following  Saturdsr 
night.  Thedialance  from  Richmond  to  London 
M  nine  miles  ;  fiom  London  to  Edinborough,  3N3 
miles.  This  is  the  present  distance  ;  it  may  be 
within  bounds  [oassome  that  the  distance  at  that 
time  was  400  miles.  He  performed  this  distance 
«v  single  horses,  saj  in  sixty  hours ;  and,  [ailing 
Into  cnnsideration  the  then  stale  of  the  roads,  bo 
would  be  pronounced  a  good  borsemnn.  Ilor- 
Mt  (t  that  time  were  the  only  means  of  commn- 


j  nieation,  whether  fbr  a  single  indlndiial  Or  • 
load  of  goods. t  The  roads  were  not  only  re^ 
narrow,  bnt  nowhere  graded,  except  a  few  roau 
tefl  by  the  Homaos. 

The  govemment  couriers  were  the  letter- 
earrirn.  There  is  now  in  prcserralioa  a  Mler 
from  Mr.  Bagg,  (dated  1693,)  depniy  mayor  of 
Plymouth,  to  Sir  Edward  Conway,  Strand,  Loft- 
doa,  with  all  its  endortements  on  it  at  the  ra- 
rions  posts  during  Ibe  distance,  which  ia  !lt  or 
214  miles  :  it  took  the  courier  fifly-seTen  Bonn. 
In  18S5  the  defiance  coach  used  regularly  to  trav- 
el the  same  distance  in  twenty-seren  houn. 

These  government  couriers  were  under  aur- 
lial  laie ;  and  if  it  was  found  they  anywhere  lin- 
gered, they  were  liable  le  be  iUn;ad,  as  a  wan^ 
ing  to  the  next. 

"ThliridingdoutileniiuisFiBW    , 
la  Ibe  firil  irt»l  Ediraid's  lime, 
Ka  btava  man  IbaiicliI  biiDMlf  dlsfTSMd 

Not  did  the  ladT  bluli  irrmilloa ' 
81itiD(oaihe  lorer's  pillloa, 
Wbr  I  txcause  all  raodn  and  aetioas 
Bowed  Dot  UWD  Io  Tolcu  Inelioni, 
Nor  were  lened  all  nionree* 
Bf  tbs  power  10  pDrehi«  honet." 
QCEEN  Eliubetii  otVo  uscd  to  ride,  onttate 
pillion,  behind  the  lord  chancwl 
lord  chamberlain. 


loro 


It  is  said  to  Have  been  Henry  Bibsllon,  lord 
steward  of  her  housebotd,  who  inlradnced  coack- 
es.$  It  is  well  known  she  had  William  Booaea, 
a  Dutchman,  for  her  first  coachman,  in  I5S4. 

As  the  nobilitv  at  this  period  lived  mostly  by 
the  side  of  the  Thames,  they  used  to  move  about 
in  tbeir  own  splendid  barges,  until  they  began 
to  have  coaches,  which  at  first  were  driven 
(though  so  clumsy}  with  two  horses ;  but  lb« 
profligate  Bnckingham  Sooritbed  away  with  ^, 
and  sometimes  eight. 

In  1605  coach's  were  partially  used  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry. 

In  1625  CapUin  Baily,  aa  old  sea  officer,  flrat 
set  up  coaches  tjplj  for  hire;  heoee  they  ob- 
tained the  name  haekney-coachM. 


Hacenbt  Coach,  1626.  || 


'  Sendenwn'a  Ha^ailiM,  1M& 

S"  wiib,  Isnppoie,  bniKlies  of  wine  itrepped 
dele,  lad  fiaalTei  sf  nlmaade,  Irouie),  and 
wiBvMd  In  tai>slES."'-fYeHurI,  by  Buinu. 

t  la  I7lt  Briiiot  (iben  Uw  lecoad  |Mrt  ia  the  klnfdinn) 
ladaBeBit*;bat  the  liaflc  ttai  all  iBMe^  -"^ —  "~ 
SitT  on  sledif  s,  wliiwi  and  sommet.  | 


.STS 

"^'^.Vllchsven., 
ooacbei,  [hai  ihejr  era 

been  » tonf  famlllii  It  ilafS- 
ed  10  Ihiak  iber  hive  alwaia 
ev*alnEa|luid,oI  eompota- 

'  "  ^  lats  tt.  Andrew  TJwnpsoa,  sea.,  toU 

nethot 

.  18S 
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I*  He  began  with   onlj  roar.    The  cmUbuit 
station  wai  >t  the  lign  of  the  May-pole,  in  the 

Strand.     His  diiveri  had  ipleadid  liveries. 

Id  1628  Chailes  gmnled  a  special  caminiuiDn 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hamillaa,  his  master  of  the 
bone,  to  license  firty  for  London  and  Wettmin- 
•ler,  with  liberty  to  each  to  lieep  twelve  ^ocNi 
borae^roi  each  coach  hot  no  more  for  that  batU 


B«M.  Ttit  win  pT«  a  spoi  Uea  of  tkc  Hate  tt 
the  itreeli  and  tke  roadi ;  for,  if  (key  bad  bera 
in  good  eoadilioa,  oa*-Ilur4  tkat  asabs  w<mH 
have  bees  saffieient. 

In  1673  stage-coachn  were  iatrodKad.  It 
then  eoit  forty  ibiUiagi  in  ■unmer,  a*d  for^ 
five  in  wifiler,  to  go  liram  Londoa  to  Exeter, 
Chester  or  Tork,.(dutaace  to  Exeter,  172  miln; 


to  Chester,  181  miles  ;  to  York,  197  mites.)  and 
■  shilling  to  each  coachoian :  in  summer  the  jour- 
ncT  took  up  four  days,  and  in  winter  six  days. 

Stage- coaches  were  introduced  into  Scotland  in 
1S76-  The  principal  toads  in  (he  north  of  Scot- 
land were  mere  trad[-ways  till  173!. 

^   Ih  16Sfi  Sir  ^annders  Doncombe  introdneed 


F  Charles  II. 

sedan  chairs  ;  certainly,  forrntbionabic  viiitiag', 
in  fnll  drets  or  bigb  st«te,  for  eilber  Mate  «r 
female,  (for  both  sezei  nsed  Ibem,)  the;  wa« 
unique.  They  were  carried  by  Iriibma.  A 
lady  eculd  walk  into  one  of  them  (they  are  bow 
inose  at  Bath,  Brighton,  and  in  L^oa,  tboogh 
smaller,  and  ftlaied,  and  eren  mtoe  el^aat,  thaa 
the  one  giren  below)  as  it  stood  Ja  ber  owm  bal 


ScPAir  CuAias,  1634. 

or  passage.  ''A  gnarded  lackey  to  ron  be- ;  in  defiance  of  all  weather,  as  wbenyonlellyow 
fore  it,  and  pied  liveries  to  come  trashing  dressiag.room  ;  and  fetch  you  away  again  in  the 
after,"   with  a  link,  if  at  night.     Take  you  to  |  tame  manner.     One  conld  be  engaged  for  the 


your  place 
T«f7  room 
•ad  there  s< 


be  and  the  lilt  Mr.  John  GUsifutd  w*ni  to 
(tnm  Ol«.B«r)  in  ihj  ,ai  n»,  "nd  n>-^"  >l 
nn  oa  hoiMhocli-    Then  lli»re  vii  nn  lunip 

Tip  10  lUt  point  ihpj  tinMlleil  on  b  narrow  en 
wilhanonmaile  soft 'Old  upon  eacB  I'^c  of 


UiiriT  lo  tony  la  ■  ^\^ 

isHUiihei.   The  Icadin*  h»" 
lo|i«  warnlBilaliavelWn 


fthBliogMrrledVteli^ 
ui'Diin  an  orpollle  <U- 


shiUiogs,  or  one  shiHingai 
jrthatisDola  lazurious  Mrl  of  locono- 
I  know  not  what  is. 


reclioa;  mi!  hi:  uid,  wbea  ihei  net  Iheie  tnlu  at 

way  am  iflbrdin);  room,  iber  mre  obliied  lo  mkanr 
for  (btm,  md  plnnse  inio  the  ilda-niad,  obi  of  vWoi 
ibCT  loindiaiM  fauBd  iidlfflcnUia(et  backaiaianfo* 
[he  cnuscxair" 

i  haioDT,  Xaplei,  ltalT,Fnnea,anieiiiaa,h*dDaBtb. 
ciMforeBnibuid. 
<  t  ThiicntnTlarTeBtetealilkciUtToB  tbtCMlni 


OF  TflZ  nATE  OW  NEV-TOSK: 


THfi  SPBINOVlBU>  SCERIS8 

OF 

READING  BOOKS. 

THE  VILLAGE  READER,  INTELLIGENT  READER,  CHILD'S  GUIDE,  AND  EASY 
PRIMER.    PUBLISHED  AND  SOLD  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL    BT 

BEORfiE  ANB  CHARLES  MERRIAM , 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  AND  MAY  BE  HAD  OF 

¥.  &  H-  JIERRliM,  MlflN-PUCB,  TROY,  1 1 


The  BookMllcri  ia  New-York  sltr,   E.  H.  Pcue,  A1Imdt:  FUucf,  C»iH!r_ 
tan;  A!lin(,  Hon,  Stgt.  udHacK,  Rocbciin;  Heaiet,  ^iMiic  tiniJerA:  Feck, 
lo;  KodwlIOD  fc  RiM.  and  Miles,  Wnleiiown.  n.  V.— ^'■'•'-- — '  "--'•-   "-T-^ 
SkldlDgion,  Elyrii;  Voimglovf.  Cloeland:  D.  Wa 


n  LdbutiIIi,  kf. 


:  Titttaj,  Uti»;  lTiHHi,Ai- 

BildwiDiad  Liaditci.Biiffa- 

:— a  MoiHuil 


hilidtlpUa  ■ 
bookHtiltri  V 


Id  mr  opii^OD  iStej  aradceUcdlT  Iha 
vkkh  luD  acqDiinicd.— Stipt.  s/Cai 
DuUku.  counts,  K.  Y. 

Heilt  and  ctieapntu tian  bFengoii^ht  for, and  lb»n 
ik*  sralincaliai  of  >IbI1D(  tbat  ihc  falloitiDi  boalu, 
(ChlU'a  Ould^)  Herrianu  pubUifacn,  <Villai>^cailai, 
null  alhcri,)  an  not  onlf  amaoi  ibe  bed  In  nic,  bm 

CSFrallT  chcarei  Ibau  an]t  booka  at  nual  conunl*,  I 
n  been  able  lo  obiain.— frwictt  DwitU,  w.,  On  tUt 

that  p1ea»9  all  ihc  waf,  and  tbai  like  lilier,  iroiri 
btUiUT  bf  U9B.  I  hme  recintir  imroilDced  ibe  Chlld'i 
GOide,  -"liicb  JDH  HI.  mj  youngeil  clan.-Jtrt4=\on 

RCT.  J.  B.  Bard,  bthn  Ibe  BUck  BJiei  LilEiarr  and 
RrilgioD*  liutilala,  Waiartann,  N.  Y.,  altf  t  mnarkiag 

■BtetttDU  lor  all  Ibfuja  (he  laM  plaU,  maj  be  Mftlr 
reeanuDarndsd  lb«  SpciafSeld  Seriei,  pubUabed  by  O,  k 
C.  Horiiaa,  and  uhleb.all  Ihlaii  eowldcred,  ia,  In  nr 
indiBKnl,  the  beat  lertea  ib*l  can  b«  found,  either  foi 
Comnoa  ScbnoUDr  Academiea." 
Harlof  looked  ihronibth*  Yillige  Reader,  foe  Iht  uis 


H  EC0HHE.NDAT10NS. 

•Crieo  Vtth     nf  ■rhnAl«. 


.  I  am  happr  lo  ti- 

..-.-:  v-  -. — .-  -.—-  -•  :r —a  beil  eoopllalioBa 

vrbicb  hii  laielr  been  offered  lu  Ibe  guardlini  of  pop*. 

The  belt  reading  book  11m  vt  mtKta—A.  S«(,  Priit- 
cifi  Hi,k  Sdnot,  MiidliiBm,,  Ci. 

OninotionDf  Mr.  Williams,  tinanlniaatlr  Beiolied, 
That  the  Vi.lage  Bcadei  be  a<{ded  lo  Ihe  liat  of  acbooL 
hcoki  beielerora  adopted  by  the  baard. — City  ofSeAti- 

teadlDBbook  In  uw  forehildren.'  mieUen'noiie?.'! 
I  IbiBk  it  equaJl,  faloablo.  Mr  opialan  of  ill  Tsluehia 
iacieaied  wiib  lis  dh.— S.  a.  Htil  nuJiLgr  «/ 1  Ltctarn 

anJ  Print,  t/  tke  Sam.  TmktT^Anidtir'  '  *"' 
Thia  la  one  of  ihosa  Utile  woiki  IChild'i  Qnlda)  of 
wbleh  "  migbi  apeak  higblr  Willi  •  clear  coniclMce. 

'h«  ijlle  of  Ibia  worli  uloli  onl  Ihe  objoci  iHilrh  ws 
Ik  ibould  b*  kepi  In  Tlewln  farmins  buoka  for  child- 
,  and  we  baire  teldom  aeeo  a  book  eo  well  adapted 

them.— Jniull  nf^  t7AinU^M  " 


SrrimtfitU,  Ml 


(The  abore 


a  few  onlr  of  nnur  in  poBKiaion  of  Ihe  pobliat 


TIMB-SAVIN6  AND  EFFICIENT 

EDUCATIONAL  INCENTIVES. 

ilion'  to  (ba  buiniD  mind  and  oharaeier  In  pronotinc 
Iheir  pioper  derelopureni  by  noobieciiouble  enal? 


SCHOOL  LEDOER, 
canpiIalBc  a  Baciatar  ol  Atiendanoea,  ReelUtioBa  i 
DeporlmealB,  with  a  covipendkrOB  BecwL  Ac.,  o 
nav and  tiBW-aaTtni plan;  and  la  In  coslannitT  i 
thi  raqDiieiaeati  of  ibe  State  DeinrtmenI  of  N.  Yt 
nnd  haa  genaiallr  bean  approved  qt  lb 
inttBMnti  of  Ibii  aiale,  and  wai  tc" 
aazaheraar  Ike  lata  Buie  Connnil 
tar,  to  be  "  procnred  by  er 


comaended  br  the 


oaed  In  Ibe  achoola  of  that  aiaia."    THE 

TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE,  aDd;YOUTU'S  DIPLOMA 


of  Sabbslb  RdMiol  at 
■nd  will  avon  be  giren  lg 
■aill,  aa  of  Itie  above  nai 


re  wofki  are  of  unlTersal  adaptalioa 


ISS 


DIflTRIOT  SCHOOL  JOVKNAI., 


RAND'S  WRITING  ACADEMY, 

^«-'l06    SOUTa-JrMJTTB'STMlJEBT,  Meat*   IVU£<A*I7T, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Tba  ■ubmribn'.  iforiM  man  tbin  ihlriT  int 
■nlBiirtlT  de(et€il  [o  laachliifi  Ftamisibip, 
•HldDDDih  iBf  1^  vilb  a  new  at  Impraila. 
— .»p.  «r  ^....^.^^  jnj  iDduttry.    How  Car  he 

Mr  lenebcriiatbiiiDd'iD  I 
■Tlullr  inliri. 


OMdcdln 


Uwrtl^iffoTdlngibel 


silhe  D 


r.be,««l, 


iMfal 


.  fuel 


wnki  OT  ihitt  moDtbi,  it  lie  antlen  of  tb«  Inrncr, 
^mIIb  incb  ■.iTuiDnetaiio  niTc  the  whole  Ibcon  ibiI 
inellee  of  meiMnillc  wriiio;  wiihiu  Uul  period,  and 
ao  ■■  to  laicn*!  bi  wr  11  ■>  io  inilmcl. 

Tk«  ptrfonaitBCCt  of  the  late  nod  pnveot  pupils,  both 


Th»Hic*cbcn< 
en  and  oiel^ad  of 
^ptclfullylVlte, 


31  fit  Inirodnnd  Ibe  tj*- 
d  eiiRiiBc  lor  ihe^ioi, 


:  admitted. 

Hi  ccnllFmra  and 


•111  be  iiofbl  Iko 

,..„er«B»eMwlIk 

:oune  of  iuaiaokn,  aol 


SltdgllarsfDrarDlleontM  of  IhTca  moolh^  « 
the  MiigcproporllDafor«l»«ilme,<pa  Table  kaadtai 
andRDchai^  for  booktBpd  tialloiiaiT'  _ 


ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  CLASSES. 

MOND&T,  WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY,  at    A.  H.  P.  H. 

TUESDAY,  TIIDBSOAY  and  SATUKDAT,  *t A.  M. P,  M. 


BAND'S    PUBLICATIONS   AND    INK. 


TaBpUaa'Copki, 
L^aRaiid  >■■"•-■> 


RETAIL  PHICES. 

T.'.Co«B<iiiM,  No.  1.  ....»0  to 
<lo^   do  No.i.  ■■■■        10 


In,  bi  Iba  Barrel  (ht  gallOB.)  - 

SioilelaltoB,  

Quart  Eolltea ■ 


RndT-made  paaa  <p«tboi,)  ■■■ 


FUiai 


hoifl  who  pQTehaae  l>T  the  qaaDtllT. 


)DihecDvei>. 
e  of  It 


T  fttiher  i 
ir  belon 


offered  I' 


._redeiAiBFDl1r 

lew-Yo*k'B(Mvt 
)f  J.  C.  Bamel  &: 


Copj-Boi 


t>«  DMd  iberelD  eicept  iha  Compl"'''''* 


All  ordera  per  mail  directed  lo  B.  H.  Rand,  loe  S.  Bib  it.,  will  be  pnnctBsUr 

TO  TEACHERS— BAND'S  INTBODUCTION  TO  PENMANSHIP,  IN  EIOHT  PARTS.    NEW : 

■h*,  belb  in  Iba  OBtline  end  cbii 
the  TaaoR  beginner,  ai  well  ei  ihc 

bud  In  a  ■boit  i 

Ikan  Ihoae  to  b* 

•CM  mm  decided  adTd 
Oa  pnblic.    •" 


iiiiiedV/nnn  ib*i"r"iBi»r«'««^ 
llheinlrriarUTlenribrtr  tUli'M,'"^ 
thiB  bmelll  th — ■■-'— 


ibdeVlii",  where 

■  S'„J!'n.i.jr'i',.'   '"wilh^h«rpi'«iilTCVn*™m'ii«tlTeBdt»i>"(V'2 


Boiae  or  Cowmeuras— Pcilic  Scihhu,  > 
rttnory  13,  18».  i 

Re«lTed,  Thai  "  Rand'.  ReiLes  of  Copi-Boolii,"  l.tl 
CdUloD,  b«  Inliirdaoed  Inla  the  public  icheoti,  ib4  Ihal 


lalnr  of  ihp  teacher,  aad  einediie  the  pn(n»  -  ^ 
niipll,  and  in  ererr  weiwonbt  of  lielllrafc|X'i'"|r 
■(■ndard  of  Pennunihlp.^S.  B.  Wjlie.  B.  B<  'I^i 
0.  D.,  W,  eiaaihion,  D.  D.,  Be*,  i.  Wilil«»lii  »*Vi. 
M,  CbtII,  Be*.  8.  Crawrord,  'let.  1.  Kxles,  KeT.  J- ■? 


aedr,  RCT.W.E,  ArtMon 


OF  TRB  SrrATS  OP  IfBW.TORK. 


•*-— 
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BROWN'S  FIRST  LINKS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

DESIGNED  FOR  YOUNG  LEARNERS. 

BROWN'S  INSTITUTES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 


FOR  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES. 


T1ies«  Oimmmars  haTe  been  adopted  as  Text  Eo6kM  in 
tlie  public  schools  in  Boston,  NeW'Yorli,  Cineinnnti ;  in 
the  SemiiMtrf  ior  Teachers  in  Aodorer;  in  the  Normal 
School  at  Lexington.  Mass.;  and  in  manf  of  the  Acade- 
mies and  District  Schools  in  rarions  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  followiag  tejtinaoaial  will  show  thai  they  are  more 
liigAly  approved  than  any  other  treatise  on  this  subject, 
"bf  the  countr  saperintendents  of  this  state : 

'*  I  earnestly  recommend  Ooold  Brown's  'Institutes 
and  First  Lines,'  as  severally  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  teachers  and  pupils,  than  any  Orammars  in 
Vkse,  aud  ahall  |«ke  pleasure  in  iotroduoing  them  into 
the  schools  unaer  my  superintendence." 

FilAHCIS  DWIGHT, 

Sup.  of  Albany  Connty. 

Keeoramended  also  bj 
William  L.  Stone,  Superintendent  Common  Schools  for 

New-York|  aud  editor  of  N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser.    • 
T.  F.  Kinz,  Superintendent  Com.  Schools,  Kings  Countv. 
Jacob  0.  Tooker,       do  do  Urange       do 

iiaa  8.  Clement)        do  do  Dutchess    do 

Flavel  B.  Sprague,    do  do  Fnlton        do 

Oaorge  T.  Fraxier,    do  do  Broome      do 


Edward  Maachesteri  do 
B  O.  Starices,  do 

Ira  Patchioi  do 

David  Nay.  do 

Koches 


Uenry  B. 


isler,  do 


M.  II.  Pitts,  do 

A.  8.  Stevens,  do 

James  Henry,  Jr.,  do 
Jacob  S.  Denroan,  do 
Uenry  S. 'Randall,  do 
Enoch  S.  Bly,  do 

O.  W.  Randall,  do 

Edwin  R.  Revnolds,  do 
Agustus  T.  Hopkins,  do 
Elon  Comstock,  do 
W.  S.  Wetmorc,  do 
Samuel  H.  Grant,  do 
H.  H.  Ingraham,  do 
L.  M.  Arnold,  do 

P.  Montgomery,  do 
Lysaoder  H.  Brown,  do 
S.  Sylvester.  do 

Gilbert  Da  Bols,        do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Madison 

t 

Caynga 

Livingston  do 

Genesee 

t 

Monroe 

Niagara 

do 

Wyoming  do 

Herkimer 

do 

Tompkins  do 

Cortland 

do 

Erie 

do 

Oswego 

do 

Orleans 

do 

Ontario 

*> 

Oneida 

d» 
d» 

Otsego 
Dutchess 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jefferson 

do 

do 

do 

Lewis 

do 

Ulster 

da 

PidUiflhed  by  SAMUBI.  3.  and  WILUAIH  WOOB, 

261  PEARL-STREET,  NEW^YORK* 
S.  8.  &  W.  W.  also  publish  the 

Putnam^  Introduction  to  do. 

Sequel  do.,  containing  simultaneous  leo- 


New-York  Primer. 

New- York  SpelUnrg  Book. 

X^w*York  Expositor. 

New- York  Reader,  Nos.  1,  9,  3. 

The  lessons  in  this  series  of  books  are  progressive  and 
yeodUarly  fitted  to  lead  the  pupils  from  the  elements  sf 
opening  to  the  highergrades  of  reading.  The  expositor 
Jo  a  food  Common  School  Dictionary. 

Bsrrm's  French  Grammar. 

Keith  on  the  Ose  of  Globes,  Revised  by  Prof.  Adrain. 

Potnam's  Analytical  Reader. 


sons  in  reading  and  defining. 

Scholar's  Manual,  contaming  the  Declaration  of  la- 
dependence  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with 
questions,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Hart's  Geographical  Exercises,  for  Practical  Exaoi* 
cations  on  Maps. 

Also  for  sale.  Globes  8,  9  and  19  Inches  diameter; 
Maps  of  United  States.  New- York,  &c.  frc. 

Town  and  School  Libraries  furnished  at  low  prieea* 


PERKINS'  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC, 
Designed  for  Acadeniies  and  Schools;  also  serving  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Higher  Arithmetic. 

BY   GEOROX  n.   FEEKINS,   A.  M. 

From  thennmerons  commeadations  which  thb  book 
tea  received,  we  select  the  followinx  extract : 

'*  Numerous  as  are  the  School  Aiithmetics  of  thed«y, 
and  simple  as  the  branch  is,  this  work  nevertheless 
possesses  merits  which  are  peculiarly  its  own.  Among 
these  merits  we  would  enumerate  his  logical  method  of 
treating  Decimal  Fractions,  before  introducing  the  sub- 

Sct  of  Federal  Money;  and  also,  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
omer's  excellent  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  Cube 
Boot.  In  addition,  however,  to  these  obvious  improve- 
mettts,  there  is  another  excellence  which  is  unique.— 


The  work  bears  the  indaUtable  mark  of  haTiag  been 
scientifically  arranged  by  a  practical  and  yei  deeply 
mathematical  mind.  From  his  familiarity  with  the 
abstruse  brandies  of  the  science  of  quantitj,  and  from 
his  aderitness  in  the  art  of  instruction,  Mr.  Perkins  was 
admirably  fitted  for  the  present  task.  He  has  silently 
lopped  on  extraneous  and  useless  matter,  corrected 
the  expression  of  rules,  and  adaped  his  examples  to 
the  rule  in  such  a  form,  that  the  pupil  comprehends 
with  clearness,  and  retains  with  great  facility  all  the 
mysteries  of  this  complicated  science.'' 


HIGHER  ARITHMETIC, 

Deai^ned  for  Common  and  HigluSchools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  in  which  some  entirely  new 
prtnciples  are  developed,  and  many  concise  and  easy  rnloa  given  which  have  never  bdfore  ap« 

peared  in  any  arithmetic.    By  George  R.  Perkins,  A.  M. 

This  work  has  been  before  the  public  for  three  years,  of  October,  which  will  be  especially  adapted  to  the 

and  received  the  unqualified  apprubalion  of  nearly  wants  of  the  higher  classes  in  common  schools,  and  in 

every  math^mntical  teacher  or  nrofesior,  editor  ur  style  of  execution  second  to  no  school*book  ever  pub- 

•operlntendent,  in  who^e  hands  it  nas  been  placed.    A  lisbed. 
new  and  improved  edition  will  be  issued  about  the  1st 

COMMON  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 

We  have  in  course  of  preparation,  and  shall  publish  |  the  same  author,  designed  expressly  forthtnseof  eom* 
early  next  spring,  au  elementary  work  on  Algebra,  by  |  mon  schools,  or  for  beginners. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA. 

Emhracing  besides  the  elementary  principles,  all  the  higher  parts  usually  taught  in  Colleges;  coh- 
teining,  moreover,  the  new  method  of  Cnbic  and  Higher  Equations,  as  well  as  the  development 
and  application  of  the  more  recently  discovered  Theorem  of  Sturm.    By  Geo.  R.  Perkins,  A.  M. 

This  hook  is  well  known  and  highly  apr^roved,  being 
ased  ia  Union  and  Geneva  Colleges,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  leading  schoola.  The  Publishers  are  always  happy 


tohave  an  opportunity  of  presenting  copies  of  the  above 
to  teachers  or  superintendents  who  mny  wish  to  exam- 


Utica,  August,  1844. 


iipe 
ine  them  with  reference  to  their  introduction. 

BENNET,  BACKUS  k  HAWLEY,  Publishers. 
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DWAIOT  80BQOI.  JCMJIUUI., 


ac 


WUUam  SoMtadii. 

BOOKSELLER    &   PUBLISHER, 

No.  208  BROADWAY,  (One  door  from  Fulton  Street,)  NEW-YORK: 

.   Has  recently  Published  the  Fifth  Edition  of 

PETER  PXRL  EY'S  YOUNG  AMERICAN,  OR  BOOK  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  LAW. 

SHOWING  THEIB  HISTORY,  NATURE  AND  NECESSITY 
Intended  as  n  School  book.     Five  Editions  of  this  little  work  have  been  published  within  the 
last  eighteen  months,  and  among  the  namerons  recommendations  for  the  same,  the  Publisher 
f  nbmits  the  following :  ^ 

(From  the  Joarnml  of  Commerce.) 

The  writings  of  S.  O.  Ooodricht  Esq.,  h&ve  done 
mucb  to  caltirate  in  the  miods  of  the  youog  people  of 
our  country  a  taste  for  smtable  books,  and  of  learaiaa 
more  extensiYely  viLh  regard  to  the  manners  and  Initi- 
tutio|fs  of  those  countries  of  which  they  here  reccire 


(From  Hunt's  Meirchants'  Magazine.) 
The  design  of  this  little  treatise  is  excellent.  It  be« 
cins  with  the  first  ideas  of  government  and  law,  and 
sueeessiT^  treats  of  gofemments  and  legislation 
in  all  their  soecessive  suges,  and  diversified  forms. 
The  nalare,  ortgin  and  principles  of  government,  and 
asnteiallv  our  own,  are  here  made  accessible  to  all, 
aadat  the  same  time  familiar  to  the  youthful  student. 

(From  the  New-York  Evangelist.) 
The  object  of  this  little  worlt  Is  described  by  the  title 
nun.  In  what  manner  it  has  been  accomplished,  t  c 
w3l\  known  talent,  skill,  and  success  of  Peter  Parlev  suf- 
fleicntlf  indicate.  The  great  elementary  principles  of 
riahts.  justice  and  goveinraenl,  are  stated  and  explain* 
•dhysnch  variety  and  simplicity  of  iUustration,iand 
soch  clearness  of  reasoninc;  as  to  be  brought  withm 
the  comprehension  of  a  child.  It  is  soundly  repubUoan, 
pnritan  and  scriptural  in  its  doctrine,  and  is  admira- 
iff  fitted  for  general  reading  and  for  schools. 

(From  the  New- York  Observer.) 

This  if  just  the  book  which  has  long  been  wanted  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  families ;  drawn  up  as  it  is  br 
Feter  Parley,  it  is  happily  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  widely  sought  after  and  greatly 
vsefiiL  It  is  on  a  subject  that  on^ht  to  be  studied  and 
well  understood,  especially  in  this  country  where  the 
people  are  the  sovereigns  and  come  early  into  power. 


faint  idea.  Mr.  noodrich  is  a  popular  writert  and  de> 
serredly  such.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  book  will 
be  received  with  as  much  approbati<Hi  as  any  of  his  pre- 
ceding works. 

(From  the  Momlag  News,  Dec.  19th.) 
When  we  consider  the  importance  of  intelligence  t* 
preserve  and  perpetuate  our  institutions  and  the  adva«. 
tages  of  early  e4ucation  to  qualify  our  countrymen  to 
become  useful  citizens,  we  must  perceive  the  benefits 
which  this  clear  and  familiar  treatise  is  calculated  to 
confer  upon  the  rising  generation. 

(From  the  Bay  State  Democrat.) 
The  work)  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  sehool 
teachers,  committee  men,  parents  and  others  entmsieA 
with  the  education  of  the  young. 

Also  published  and  for  sale  as  above  Parley's  Univar- 
sal  History,  on  the  basis  of  Geography,  an  admirable 
work  for  schools  and  families. 

Also  constantly  on  hand,  (in  addition  to  his  owa 
publications,)  a  complete  assortment  of  School  Books 
and  Stationery,  which  are  offered  to  Booksellers,  School 
Committees,  and  Teachers,  wholesale  and  retail  on  ve- 
ry liberal  terms. 


GLOBES,   MAPS   AND   SCHOOL   BOOKS, 
Roe  Loekwood  and  {Son, 

SCHOOL     BOOK    DEPOSITORY, 
411  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 


Tbi  tnbtcribers  keep  constantly  for  sale  "  MITCH- 
ELL*8  OUTLINE  MAPS,"  together  with  all  of  Tanner's 
and  Mitchell's  complete  maps,  both  general  and  local. 


4  feet  by  4  feet  10  inches.  ^  .   .    ^     ji 

They  have  globes  of  »,  6, 10,  H.  and  It  inchts  diamc 
ier :  and  all  except  the  first  are  made  in  the  most  per- 
fcct  manner,  as  it  lagards  both  firmness  and  accuracy.* 
Some  of  the  maps  are  offered  at  prfces  greatly  reduc- 
«d,  and  the  globes  are  sold  at  the  manufacturers' low- 
eat  rates.  They  are  carefully  packed  in  boxes,  and  can 
tHifely  be  transported  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


They  have  also  inst  published  two  certificates  for  the 
district  schoolst  beaotifully  engraved  on  steel,  one  for 
monthly  and  the  other  for  semi-annual  dlstribnticML 
The  last  is  surmounted  by  a  tasteful  vignette,  tn  which 
the  arms  of  the  state  are  blended  with  the  emblems  of 
education. 

The  subscribers  also  t>eg  leave  to  say,  that  their  aa> 
sortment  of  school  books  Is  not  soraassed,  if  it  is  Cqoal^ 
led,  bv  any  other  in  this  state.  Ana  it  is  tneir  inteatioa 
to  sell  for  cash,  at  the  lowest  prices  possible. 

School  committees  and  others  wanting  school  books, 
are  respectfully  solicited  by  the  sobserltters,  toAivor 
them  with  o^ers. 


COLLINS.   BROTHER   AND  CO. 

264    PEARL  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 


roblish  and  have  for  tale,  Dymond's  Essays  on  Mor- 
ality, a  valoabla  text-book  for  schools,  adapted  also  for 
general  reading.  Samuel  8.  Randall,  Deputy  State  Sn- 
porlntendoit  oTcommon  schoolsi  says :  **  It  should  find 
a  piiee  in  every  school  district  library,  as  an  invaloa- 
bkcompend  of  pure  truth  and  sotmd  ethics."    Also, 


Rttdlmetttf  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  bf 
Professor  Olmsted  of  Yale  College ;  and  Holbraoa'a  Ap- 
paratus, extensively  used  in  this  country,  and  recom- 
mended by  foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls^  as  fitted  §m 
elementary  iastroctlon  in  all  connties,  and  to  promiolt 
enlightened  interooarte  among  nations. 


OF  THE  STATE  OF.N£W.TORE. 


i  YiAtUABUB   SCHOOL  ffiOOKSi 

PUBLISHED  BY  E.  C.  BIDDLE,  NO.  6  SOUTH  5th  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


^LABSIBAf.    ANTIQUITIES— From    tbe 

l^man  of  Bti'teDbDTg.   Wilh  larn  iddliionilniira- 
B*»f.Fi#lie,  orAmbeMt  edllete.    Poarih  tdiilon,  with 

lopper-pliie  >nd  "ood  enEnningi,  illuilntlog  morc 


■  Yotf  f^All.  w.  t- eton*.  ■ 

-      '■  TfiBl  oilmrbooti  wanWil  iflhaw 

jure  of  Ihe  FublicScAodl  SocIf^Ti) 


of  ibe  dill 


hkTCadcipled 

PEALE'S  GRAPHICS^Drawing  reanced 
ill  m«l   iimple  principio,   '        '  *"        ''" 

ud  to  sll  Ihc  art*  otefuT  aac 
profcMorofiraphica ' 

•  pubOitKd. 


prie  of  el 


HlRhSEbooldtPlriV 

Ml.  NevedhloD: 
Iwopaili  caatalaa 
iwlnf.   Then  booki 


in  the  publk  icbooli  oT  Pbiladelpbia. 

CONTROLLERS'  COPY  SLIPS^Large  hant! 
text  hand,  rocDd  band,  and  iatroduciion  to  TDDiiini 
hand,  EacliIopT  iipailed  DnaieparalepieM  of  bind- 
er*' boald,  which  iom  baa  been  found  economical  10 
■clloBli.  Vtti  in  Ihe  public  gchaola  ef  Flitlndclphia. 
FOR  ACADEMIES  AND  CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS.  OSWALD'S  ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY  of  Ihc  English  Ungnage.  Re- 
TJiedand  improMd,  ood  eipBciiII^  udajitd  lo  ihepur- 
poae  of  leachtoK  Eoiliih  compoiiiian  in  ichooli  nod 
■eademia*,  by  J.  M.  Keagy.  S»pp.  lamo.  Thii  woik 
CDDUlii  moie  ihaa  M.OOO  vordi  of  Ihe  Englifb  Un- 

BinnEcdia  alpbabelical  order  :  .lig,  Ihe  p'refiwi  and 
■«!«».  ofoot  linguate  cla»ified,  aDditwir  meaiilDill- 
Imlraled  by  more  than  1800  woiJf.  . 

KyTheab««e  work  la  uaed  bb  a  leii-bodi  in  llw 
»g  .chool.  and  Publie  Grammar 

JOHNSON'S  MOFFAT'S  NATURAL  PHI- 
LOSOPHY— A  System  of  Nslurnl  Pkilosophy ; 

liaiil  of  J.  H.  Molfal,  compriltng  inechanlca,  tirdrotU-  \ 


depart- 


licntgeograpbrand  topoirapby,  J,  dlaaiical  chioa'ato. 
»i  a.  Ureeli  and  BonuD^itbolDgy,  4.  CieekinlidDi- 
li«,».  Roman  Anrtquilin  :  «aclitr»al1«  being  sutBo- 
lenlly  mil  for  all  IhecammoQ  waDKontie  actiolar.and 
lird  In  BUT  ■emioariei.  11  fumiihei  alao,  on  lbs 
annciDil  mubirct>,  tercrcnc*!  lo  other  nurceaofiorDr- 
Lciiy  vhic)L  gtSBlly  enhanceails  rains 

>Ll!lBRARIES— Tie  Ch 

,..,_.  .be  conoeiion  of  acience  and  .„..„ 

pby  wiih  rdigloD.  Dlutirated  niih  engradnn. 
Thorn  a  1  Dick,  L.  L.  D.  New  edition.  iDconsequci 
uf  Ibe  proEreti  of  Ihe  aria  and  ecicncet  Bipce  the  ]i 
edilioa  of  Ihl*  nsra  ■■>  wiiiten,  the  author,  in  i 
pment  edillon,  baa  carefullT  revlted  eiery  perllc 
itacTolBine  and  made  additiooa  to  IIbhI' — '  '- 
ment),  aniBUDilng  to  more  than  cine-fillh  of 

DICK  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT   OF  SO- 
clely,  by  Ibe  diffaaion  of  liiowlrdie. 
DICK  ON  THE    MENTAL' ILLUMINA. 

DICK'S  CELESTIAL  SCENERY,  or  the 
wonderi  oi  the  planetary  ijslem  diiplayed. 

DICK'S  SIDEREAL  HEAVENS,  and  other 
aabjrcii  connecied  with  aiUcaoiDy,  aa  illuairatlre  of 
the  chancier  of  Ihe  deilr,  Ac. 

DICK'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION— 
Or  an  illusttation  of  the  moral  laws  of  the  nniitrie. 

DICK'S   PHILOSOPHY   OF    A   FUTURE 

DICK'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  SINS  AND  EVILS 

of  CoveloosneH,  ind  the  happy  eBccta  which  woDlA 
How  from  a  iplnt  of  Ohriillan  Beneficence. 


I,  nlTraBd 


Ofiilc^   electrieiiy,  gain 


and  magntlitni.    Wii 


"Joffi 


NSON'S  MOFFAT'S  CHEMISTRY— 
An  elemenlarr  IrealiK  on  cbemiilry,  loiellier  wilh 
lreaIi«»oBmetallurny.niiner»loey,  cbryslallofiTiphy, 
l«>l*t>i  orycIolOCTi  and  meltoro logy :  dealcnedfot  the 
nae  ofacbooli  and  ncademiei,  on  the  basia  at  Ur.  J.  M. 
UolTal.  WlTh  Hildillonf,  emendatisna,  no'ei,  re ftren- 
eea,  qneitioct  tot  eianlaatloaa,  ftc.  ke.  By  prorcBior 
W.  i.  Jobmon.  «T8  pp.,  lamo. 

The  Conlroler<  of  Ihe  Publie  School!  of  rhlladelphia, 
March  eih,  let?,  auihorlied  Ihe  iniiodnclion  of  the 
above  work  by  Prof  JohnioD,  iolo  Ibe  grammar  >eliaol( 
nribadiairlei. 

LINEAR  DRAWING  BOOK— Detigneil  for 
the  lit  of  ichooli  and  practical  purpoaea.  By  S-  Smith, 
Frofeesor  of  Drowins  in  Si,  Mary'*  ColKte.  BaltimoK. 

DRAWING  BOOK  OF  FLOWERS  AND 
FRUIT— By  Mrs.  Ann  Hill,  anlhor  of  the  em- 
belliahmeni*  to  '  Flora's  Diction. ty,'  kt.  tc. 


mlhe 


md  lee 


piorte««ie 

htrnwiuans  order.    It  will  bear  eompariaoo  with  lb* 
'fRi!nch''lESSONS  FOR  BEGINNERS— 


108  PI 


,  'Th*  style  of  Ih 
tiiouor  Ufflculliea. 


TREGO'S  PENNSYLVANIA- Bdngai 
uai  of  the  hitlorT,  Oeoira phica I  feature r  ' 
nrr  geology,  botany,  loology,  po 

fcripiianoreaciicDUo'iy.  ll1utlrMed"hVH'D»p(>r''i''^ 
slate,  and  by  rumerou)  engrarliigi.  By  C.  B  Trego, 
meinber  of  tho  Mouse  of  Rep.  of  Peon,,  laie  aiaiatant 
State  geolngialj  menber  of  lbs  Am.  Fhilo*.  Soc,,  Ac,, 

"aME&'iCAN    OHATORT^r     seleetioM 

tnember'onhi  Philadelphia  Bar.    Ml  ppIbto?" 
SPEECHES    OF    PHILLIPS,    CURRAN, 


I  d— lllnflra* 

t  Id  bt  wood 

I  bwel*.  11B 

[  (IniTtrally, 

'the  COMMON  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  OF 

he  Stats  of  Penosylnnli,  piaAsBBT  J.^.  Harl,  pclnci- 
HloftbeHiih  acboolof  Pbilidelabia,  editor,  lasued 
lontbly,  in  numbers  of  »  pp.  e  to.,  ac  one  dollar  per 
panm,  payable  In  advance. 
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AJUX. 


ADAPTED  TO  TEACHINfil-PRICB  FIFTY  CENTS! 


l^l^*^^^^^^*0> 


HOR8fi'8 


©KIDDIL  (g[l®(g[a^l>Gayj, 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH 

CER06RAPHICMAPS. 

Among  its  promiDent  characteristics  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Arrangement  is  such  that  the  Map,  Questions  on  the  Map,  and  descriptkm 
of  each  country,  are  on  the  same  page,  or  on  pages  directly  opposite,  enabling  the 
pupil  to  refer  feadily  from  one  to  the  other,  without  the  inconvenience  of  two  books, 
or  even  the  i^cessity  of  luniing  the  leaf. 

2  The  Maps  are  mare  nttmerauSf  and  generally  on  a  larger  scale,  than  in  any  odier 
School  Geography. 

3.  The  Exercises  on  the  Map  are  so  framed  as  to  present  a  connected  9iew  of  tk» 
great  features  of  each  country. 

4.  The  Descriptions  are  in  a  series  of  short  paragraphs,  written  in  concise  slyie* 

* 
and  confined  to  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  matter. 

5.  The  correct  Pronunciation  of  difficult  names  is  indicated  by  dividing  into  sylU- 
4>les,  accenting,  d^c. 

w^he  General  and  Comparatite  views  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  on  the  plaa 
first  inlroduced  by  the  author  in  1820,  and  since  adopted  in  many  other  School  Ge- 
ographies.    They  are  regarded  as  well  fitted  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  judgment. 

7.  The  new  art  of  Cerography  is  applied  for  the  first  time  to  the  illustration  of  a 
work  of  this  kind,  and  enables  the  publishers  to  sell  it  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  whole  work  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study,  and  is  intended  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  student  such  outlines  of  geography  as  will  form  the  best  found- 
ation for  farther  and  extensive  acouisitions. 


OCT  Confident  of  the  superiority  of  MORSE'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 
over  every  other  work  of  the  kind,  the  publishers  respectfully  inform  editors,  teach* 
ers,  and  superintendents  of  schools,  that  they  may  obtain  gratuitously  a  copy  of  the 
work  for  examination  from  the  principal  ^ksellers  throughout  the  United  States. 

m 

The  typography  of  the  work,  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  teaching,  together  with 
its  extreme  cheapness,  can  hardly  fail  to  command  for  it  a  general,  if  not  a  universal 
adoption  in  the  schools  of  our  country. 
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OFFICIAL. 


NOTICES. 

AtBANV. 

School  Celebratkm  in  New  Scotland,  at  the 
UnioQ  Church,  Oat.  1. 

Albany  Citv.  Celebration  of  the  District 
Schools,  Oct.  18. 

Teadiert'  Convention  for  Albany  Connty  and 
Ticinity,  will  be  held  at  Albany  on  the  19th  of 
October.  Town.  Superintendents  are  requested 
to  exert  themselves  to  sceure  a  general  attend- 
maio^  of  the  Teachers.  Addresses  will  be  de- 
livered bv  T.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.  of  Vermont,  the 
author  of  the  Teachers'  Manual,  and  Dr.  PoUer 
of  Union  College. 

AIXXOANT. 

The  third  term  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  will 
open  at  Pike  on  Monday  the  7th  day  of  October, 
mod  continue  two  weeks.  Mr.  Fowle,  a  distin- 
guished lecturer  fVom  Boston,  will  be  present. 

CRXIfAirOO. 

The  Tall  Term  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  will 
be  opened  in  the  Court- House  at  Norwich,  on  the 
9d  of  October,  and  continue  for  ten  days. 

County  Institute  will  be  in  session  at  Aab«ni» 
Irom  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  12. 

COLtnCBIA. 

County  Convention  of  Town  Superintendents, 
-will  be  held  at  the  Court- House  in  Hudson,  on 
Friday,  the  18th  of  October. 

RENSSELAftR. 

A  Sdiool  Cel^ration  will  he  held  at  Troy,  on 
the  16th  of  October. 

SARATOGA. 

'  A  County  Convention  of  Town  Superintend- 
ents, and  a  Celebration  of  the  Schools  of  Milton 
and  Ballston  Spa,  will  be  held  on  the  15th  of 
October  at  the  Court-House  at  Ballston. 

SKK£CA« 

County  Institttte  will  open  at  Waterlbo  on  the 
15th  Oct. 

siTProuc.  , 

A  County  Convention  of  Town  Superintend- 
ents, T^fichersand  friends  of  Education,  will  be 
heki  on  the  2d  Oot.  at  Riverfaead. 

COtTKTT  APPOIKTMRNTS  OF  T.  H.  PALMZR,  RSq. 

Cayuga  co.  Auburn,  Oct.  7  and  8. 
Warren  co.  October  11  and  12. 
Saratoga  CO.  at  Ballston,  Oct.  15. 
Beasaelaer  co.  at  Troy,  Oct.  16. 
Albany  oo.  at  Albany,  Oct.  19. 
Broome  co.  at  Binghamton,  late  is  October. 


STATE  OF  NEW- YOEK— SECRETARY'S  OFPICI. 
DSPABTMBNT  OF  OOMMOV   SOBOOUL 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


To     CotTNTT     SUPERI^PTEKDENTS     OP    CoMlfOJf 

Schools. 

Preparations  being  in  progress  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Normal  School  in  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, under  the  law  of  the  last  session,  it  is 
deemed  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  comi- 
ty superintendents  to  the  subject,  and  to  apprise 
them  of  the  services  which  will  be  expected  of 
them  in  the  premises.    Without  being  Hbley  at  tha 
present  time,  to  aacertain  the  exact  amount  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  expend  for  apparatus,  an4 
for  se<^ring  the  services  of  competent  teachers, 
it  is  believed  by  the  Executive  Committee^  thai 
the  means  at  their  disposal,  will  enable  them  to 
maintain  at  the  school,  free  of  expense  to  the 
pupil  for  board  and  tuition,  at  least  one  huadreA 
and  twenty>eight  scholars.    la  lien  of  board, 
however,  an  equivalent  in  money  will  be  paid, 
of  seventy*five  cents  or  a  dollar  per  weaky  M 
the  funds  shall  warrant.    As  the  funds  to  iu^ 
tain  the  school  belong  to  the  people  of  the  statOf 
it  is  just  that  this  bounty  shouU  be  equally  dis- 
tributed.   Perhaps  no  rule  more  equitable  caa 
be  devised,  than  to  apportion  the  pupils  among 
the  several  counties,  on  the  ratio  of  the  repr^ 
sentation  in  the  House  of  Assembly.    And  k  it 
believed,  that  the  several  boards  of  supcnriaoiit 
with  the  proper  information  before  fhem,  Wll 
constitute  an  unexceptionable  tribunal  to  make 
the  proper  selection  or  selections  for  their  r^ 
spective  eonnties. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  one  will  apply  fov 
adi^isiion  as  a  pnpil  into  the  Normal  Sehoodi 
who  does  not  intend  to  pursue  the  husiiMe  6f 
teaching  as  a  profante.  ladaed,  the  great  ^id 
only  object  of  the  school  wiQ  be,  to  eomaswl^ 
catein  the  best  manner,  both  the  science  and  the 
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art  of  teaching ;  and  it  would  therefore,  be,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  loss  of  the  time  of  the  pupil 
who  should  afterwards  pnrsne  any  other  occupa- 
tion. It  is  required  of  each  county  superinten- 
dent,  that  he  should  possess  himself  of  the  ne- 
cessary information,  either  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, or  hy  communication  or  correspondence 
with  the  town  superintendents,  and  other  intel- 
ligent individuals,  to  enable  him  to  present  to 
the  supervisors,  the  names  of  all  the  worthy  and 
well  qualified  applicants  of  his  county,  whether 
male  or  female,*  if  males,  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
yjMfs  or  over ;  if  females,  of  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  or  over.  Where  the  county,  however,  is 
entitled  to  but  one  pupil,  it  is  desirable  that 
such  pupil  should  be  a  male,  so  that  there  may 
be  at  least  one  male  pupil  from  each  county  in 
the  state. 

The  county  superintendents  will  present  to  the 
anpenrisors,  the  names  of  none,  who  woold  not, 
in  respect  to  moral  character  and  literary  ac- 
quirements, be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  as 
a  teacher  of  common  schools.  It  is  not  the  de- 
sign or  province  of  a  Normal  School,  to  commu- 
nicate to  its  pupils  the  elementary  departments 
of  knowledge;  but  to  perfect  them  in  those  de- 
partments, and  above  all,  to  mould  their  habits 
and  discipline  their  minds  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. For  this  purpose  model  classes  will  be 
provided,  of  all  the  grades  which  are  ordinarily 
piesented  in  oiur  common  schools;  which  classes 
the  pupils  will  be  required  alternately  to  teach, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal.  In  se- 
lecting names  to  be  presented  to  the  supervisors, 
the  merit,  atone,  of  the  applicants  should  be  re- 
garded. The  general  intellectual  and  scientific 
acquirements,  the  purity  of  moral  character, 
the  amenity  of  disposition,  and  the  capacity  to 
communicate  instruction,  (aptitudinem  doeendij) 
should  be  the  only  passports.  Neither  sect,  nor 
creed,  nor  party,  nor  poverty,  nor  riches,  nor 
connexions  should  have  the  least  influence  in  th# 
felection.  Hx,  by  whom  we  are  all  to  be 
jodged  is  ''  no  respecter  of  persons  :"  and  any 
lets  perfect  rule,  any  other  standard  than  men- 
tal  qualities  and  acquirements,  would  involve 
itfvoritism  and  partiality,  and  should  be  sedu- 
Ibnaly  avoided. 

If  oaa  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pupils  care- 
fully selected,  and  with  all  the  desired  qualifi. 
cations,  can  be  properly  and  thoroughly  trained 
«t  the  proposed  Normal  School,  in  the  best  sys- 
tfttaof  teaching,  they  will  be  able,  on  retoming 
to  tMr  respectiva  coonties,  not  only  to  reduce 
ihia  syalem  to  praetide,  bat  to  communicate  to  a 
Tttf  graat  ejBtemtto  tcaehtr^s  instituted  and  other 


similar  local  institutions,  all  the  iaprovcflie&ts  - 
with  which  their  minds  may  have  been  stored. 
And  it  is  in  the  hope  that  these  local  iastitutioas 
will  be  continued  and  nmltipHed  throughout  the 
state,  that  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  se- 
cure the  attendance  upon  the  Normal  School  of 
one  male  pupil,  at  least,  from  each  county,  who 
might  afterwards  become  a  member  of  the  tea- 
cher's institute  of  his  county,  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  view  of  introdneing  the  sysle» 
and  the  principles  adopted  at  the  state  institn- 
ti<m.  It  is  [not  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  will 
be  limited  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
Additional  numbers  of  well  qualified  pupils, 
from  any  part  of  the  state,  will  be  received  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  may  consist  with  the  accom- 
modation of  the  institution,  on  such  reasonable 
terms  of  tuition  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  Reasonable  notice 
will  be  given  of  the  time  when  the  school  will  be 
ready  for  the  reoeption  of  pupils. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  oCthe  plan  in  view. 
The  establishment,  by  law,  of  a  Normal  School 
in  this  state,  is  a  novelty  whieh,  like  all  pro- 
posed changes  or  improvements,  is  doabUesSy 
destined  to  encounter  prejudice  and  opposition. 
Mankind  are  so  often  imposed  upon  by  quacks 
and  impostors,  who  are  stimulated  alone  oir 
chiefly  by  theoretical  impulses  or  by  pecuniary 
or  personal  interest,  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
suspicion  and  incredulity  should  be  awakened 
on  every  proposed  alteration  in  the  management 
of  human  aflfairs.  Experience,  to  every  obeerr- 
ing  mind,  has  established  the  fact  that  ninety- 
nine  in  the  hundred  of  the  assumed  inventions^ 
discoveries  and  changes  which  are  trumpeted  to 
the  world  as  improvements,  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  visionary  brain  of  the  theorist^ 
or  the  pecuniary  aspiraUous  of  the  artful  and 
interested.  We  ought,  then,  to  expect,  as  a 
matter  of  couive,  that  he  who  has  been  often 
cheated  will  be  suspicious ;  and  that  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  exposure  and  explosion  of 
hundreds  of  new  and  visionary  bubbles,  will  be 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  every  new 
scheme  is  visionary.  It  has  been  the  late,  in 
all  ages,  of  every  useful  improvement  to  share 
this  suspicion.  Whoever  can  recollect  back  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  will  remember  with  what 
protracted  doubt  and  suspicion,  the  present  im- 
proved plough  was  able  to  supersede  the  old  in- 
strument with  its  wrought- iron  share  and  coul- 
ter, and  its  wooden  mould-board.  It  is  only  by 
repeated  demonstrations  of  utility  that  changes, 
of  any  description,  in  the  ordinary  routine  oT 
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life,  ean  be  esUblished.  If  the  eontempUted 
Normal  School  sbtU  be  properly  organiied  and 
jadieioaslj  eondacted,  it  will,  in  a  short  time, 
obviate  donbt  and  silence  opposition.    Bnt  any 

'  serious  mistake  in  the  commencement,  wonld  be 
fatal  to  its  future  progress :  and  every  improve* 
ment  in  the  education  of  the  young,  which  may 
have  been  anticipated  from  such  an  institutioUj 
MTOuld  thus  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

These  schools  were  first  established  in  Prus- 
sia ;  and  since  that  period  have  been  gradually 
adopted  by  nearly  every  nation  in  Europe.  Like 
all  human  improvements,  their  progress  has  been 
sloifv  but  snre. 

As  the  word  Normal  is  not  of  common  occur* 

'Zence  in  ordinary  books,  it  may  be  well  to  spend 
a  moment  npon  its  etymology  and  meaning.  It 
comes  from  the  Latin  NormalU,  and  that  adjec* 
tive  from  the  latin  nonn  iVbrma, — a  term  used  by 
the  best  Reman  author*  to  designate  a  funda- 
mental m/e,  pattern,  ttandardf  or  fnodtl,  as  the 
following  extracts  wiu  show  : 

^  <<  Naturm  MoriM  legis  est." 


Cicxm.o. 
**  Nature  w  the  rote  of  law." 
*'  M.  Coaiot,  eiaetlMima  norma  Roaaac  fngalita 
tl».»'  Fun*. 

"  M.  CoRius,  the  most  exact  pattern  of  Boman  fru- 
gaUtj." 

■  •*•  si  votel  usus 

Qoem  penes  Arbitrinm  est  et  jus  et  normm  loqaendi." 

*<  If  eastom  wUU,  which  is  the  arbiter  the  right  and 

the  standard  of  speaking." 

*'  Vitam  Adoertam  rationit  normam  dirigent.'' 

Ciccao. 

'( Dixeoting  life  to  the  true  standard  ot  reason.'' 

**  Demosthenes  norwka  oratoris  et  regola.^' 

PUnt. 

'*  Demosthenes,  the  standard  and  rate  of  an  oraior.'' 

Both  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  adopted  the 
Latin  nonn  norma  into  their  languages;  and  this 
word  is  now  used  by  each  of  those  nations  to 
mean  a  fundamental  ru/e,  pmtttrn  or  $tandard,* 
and  sometimes  also,  a^  it  was  by  the  Romans, 
to  mean  a  square  or  ruU  by  which  material  ob- 
jects are  measored.  The  English,  as  well  as 
Ihe  French  and  Germans,  instead  of  the  nonn, 
adopted  the  adjective  normal  from  normalU : 
and  it  is  used  by  English  authors  as  descriptive 
•of  any  rultf  pattern  or  etandard  which  is  con' 
formable  to  the  I  awe  of  nature.  When,  for  in- 
stance, writers  on  animal  or  vegetable  physiolo- 
gy speak  of  the  normal  ttate  of  an  animal  or  a 
■plant,    they  mean  its  natural,  healthful  and 

*  In  the  beaoUfal  ode  to  trotitadt  of  the  Spaalab. 
Poet,  Jnaa  Meteades  Taldes,  the  roHowiag  liae  oeears' 

"  I  a  so  diviaa  noniM  se  cpmpasa.^' 

*'Aad  to  thy  difiae  f<Md«rd(lhe  mind)  e«^orms  Haslf/ 


vtgorotft  state.  Medical  writers  also  desigaate 
the  natural  condition  of  the  homan  body,  by 
the  adjective  normal,  A  normal  school  shoald, 
therefore,  be  understood  to  mean  a  pattern 
school  J  fonnded  on  the  laws  of  nalare,^a  school, 
the  instruction  and  discipline  of  which  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  natural  powers,  faculties  and  propen* 
si  ties  of  the  human  mind. 

Let  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  old  be  familiar- 
ly associated,  for  a  week,  with  twenty'^y:  other 
children,  and  he  will  learn  to  discrimincR  each 
one.  from  all  the  rest,  and  to  address  each  by  hte 
proper  name.  Or  place  him  in  a  flower  garden^ 
pointing  out  to  him  its  beauty  and  fri^graace,  and 
he  Mrill,in  a  short  time.learn  to  call  by  their  appro* 
priate  names,  twenty-six  different  flowers,  as  the 
rose,  the  tulip,  the  peony,  8u;.  How  does  it  hap- 
pen, then,  that  the  same  child,  according  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  instruction,  must  undergo  a 
painful  drilling  of  from  three  to  six  months  to  fix 
in  his  memory  a  recollection  of  the  twenty-six 
letters  of  the  alphabet  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
first  is  the  teaching  of  nature,  or  the  normal  me- 
thod, and  the  last  is  its  antagonist ;  the  first  is 
the  wise  plan  of  the  Creator— the  latter  the  des- 
potic rule  of  the  dark  ages.  Every  human  be- 
Ingf  possessed  of  ordinary  endowments,  is  bora 
with  the  innate  desire  to  learn  and  to  know: 
hence,  the  inquisitiveness  of  children  is  nniver- 
sally  proverbial.  To  cultivate  and  to  gratify  this 
propensity — to  attract  and  not  to  repel — ^is  tht 
business  of  the  educator.  If  a  child  could  be 
inspired,  by  his  preceptor,  with  the  same  desire 
to  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  he  enter- 
tains to  become  acquainted  with  his  playmates 
and  to  discriminate  the  flowers — if  he  conld  be 
made  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  the  fragranoe 
of  that  knowledge  to  which  the  alphabet  is  the 
key^  he  wonld  master  each  letter  with  the  same 
pleasure  and  alacrity  that  he  exhibito  in  leamiag 
the  face  of  a  new  companion,  or  in  cultivating  aa 
aoquaintanee  with  the  rose.  That  this,  to  a 
great  extent,  can  be  accomplished,  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt.  Every  department  of  know-, 
ledge  can  be  made  interesting  to  the  pupil,  in 
the  hands  of  an  accodiplished  teacher:  and  in 
the  same  proportion  that  it  becomes  interesting, 
will  its  acquisition  be  rendered  expeditious  and 
easy.  The  old  method  of  doll  routine,  com- 
pelling the  pupil  to  commit  to  memory,  without 
explanation,  the  abstmse  rules  of  some  favorite 
textbook,— requiring  him,  for  instance,  to  re- 
peat,  as  an  explanation  of  the  rule  of  propor- 
tion, direct  or  inverse  that  "  where  more  re- 
quires  more,  or  less  requires  less/^  it  is  one 
way,  bnt  that  "  wh|fe  mone  requires  less,  or 
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re^nirtsmore,"  itisaBOtber;  requiring  him 
in  sobtracUon,  to  make  the  6t^  figaree  in  the 
lower  line,  borrow  and  pmy^  as  though  figures, 
like  men,  might  become  bankrupt,  if  not  faror* 
^  with  a  loan  from  a  friend-^11  this  repalsive 
MBd  teateleM  jargon  moat  be  exploded,  and  a 
more  natural  or  norm^  system,  introduced  into 
eur  schools  before  their  practical  osefalaess  can 
be  fully  realized. 

Every  teacher  should  be  so  much  a  master  of 
thoAranches  he  professes  to  teacb,  as  not  to  re- 
quire, for  his  own  use,  any  aid  from  text  books. 
To  enable  him,  for  instance,  to  communicate  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  the  powers  and  pro- 
perties and  laws  of  numbers,  in  all  their  details, 
should  be  so  familiarized  to  his  mind,  that  by  the 
most  clear  and  simple  illustration,  he  may  be  able 
at  once  to  explain  and  to  obviate  every  difficulty 
and  impediment  in  the  path  o(  his  pupils.  Ob- 
stractions  present  themselves  to  the  minds  uf  the 
iminitiated,  in  every  department  of  knowledge  ; 
and  the  skill  of  the  teacher  is  best  manifested  in 
bis  ability  to  reduce  both  the  number  and  magni* 
lode  of  Ihese  obstructions, — to  communicate  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  instead  of  its  mere  defi* 
Bition, — to  lead  the  mind  of  youth  by  a  smooth, 
easy  and  regular  ascent  fVom  the  lesser  to  the 
greater  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — 
and  thus  to  strew  flowers  and  perfumes  in  the 
hitherto  nigged  path  of  science. 

A  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching 
and  in  the  science  of  education  is  now  abroad 
in  the  State.  Many  able  teachers  are  found,  who, 
guided  by  the  lights  of  their  own  vigorous  under- 
jtandings,  have  successfully  introduced  normal 
methods  of  communicating  instruction.  .  The 
opinion  that  a  school  founded  for  this  express 
purpose,  will  be  wholly  useless,  may  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  entertained  by  some.  But  the  o^ass 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  have  witnessed  with- 
in the  past  few  years  the  great  and  numerous 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  many 
of  the  arts  of  life,  will  scarcely  entertain  the 
belief  that  education  alone  is  to  stand  still,  and 
to  remain  a  solitary  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  assumption  that  the  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  of  the  young,  are  destined  to 
spend  the  same  time  and  labor  as  their  predeces- 
sors in  acquiring  a  meagre  knowledge  of  the 
multifarious  works  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the 
beautiful  and  harmonious  laws  by  which  they 
are  controlled;  while  it  would  aflord  thenaost 
melancholy  reflection  to  the  philanthropist,  for- 
tunately finds  no  countenance  either  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  or  in  the  reasonable  probabi- 
Uties  of  tl^e  future.    Upon  every  piUar  of  the 


great  structure  of  modern  ctrilisatioii  are  legibl  j 
inscribed  **  Improvement  and  Progress."  And 
shpold  we  fail  to  be  prompted  to  vigorous  exer- 
tion in  the  cause  of  education,  bj  this  universal 
admonition,  we  shoald  be  untrue  to  ourselves,  lo 
our  children  and  to  our  country. 

.    8.  YOUNG. 

DUTIES  OF  COUNTY  SUPERtNTBNDBNTS. 

NO.  I. 

Bt  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1841  and 
1843.  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  several  County 
Superintendents  of  common  schools: 

1.  To  visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  and 
school  districts  committed  to  their  charge,  as 
often  in  each  year  as  may  be  practicable,  having 
reference  to  the  number  of  such  districts;  to  no- 
tify the  town  superintendent  of  common  schools 
of  the  town,  of  the  time  appointed  to  visit  the 
schools  in  such  town,  and  to  invite  such  tdwu 
superintendent  to  visit  with  him  the  said  schools, 
and  with  such  town  superintendents,  if  they-  or 
any  of  them  will  attend  at  such  visits,  or  with- 
out their  presence,  ati  any  time  to  inquire  into 
all  matters  relating  to  the  government,  course  of 
instruction,  books,  studies,  discipline  and  coo- 
duct  of  such  schools,  and  the  coiraitioo  of  the 
school- houses,  and  of  the  districts  generally; 
and  to  advise  and  counsel  with  the  trusted  and 
other  officers  of  school  districts  in  relation  to 
their  duties,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  erec- 
tion of  school- houses;  and  to  recommend  to 
such  trustees  and  the  teachers  employed  by  them 
the  proper  studies,  discipline  and  conduct  of  the 
schools,  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  books  of  elementary  instruction  to  be 
used  therein: 

2.  To  examine  persons  offering  themselves  as  • 
candidates  for  teachers  of  common  schools,  and 
to  grant  them  certificates  of  qualification  in  such 
form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Superintend- 
ent; which  certificates  shiall  be  evidence  of  the 

2ualification  of  such  teachers  in  every  town  and 
istnct  of  the  county  for  which  such  county  su- 
perintendent shall  be  appointed,  or  they  may  be 
special,  in  which  case  the  town  in  which  such 
applicant  shall  be  authorized  to  teach  shall  be 
specified;  and  such  oertificate  shall  be  in  force 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year: 

3.  By  and  with  the  consent  of  the  town  su- 
perintendent to  annul  any  certificate  oC  qualifi- 
cation granted  by  the  latter  to  any  teacher, 
whenever  such  teacher  shall  be  found  deficient: 
and  to  annul  any  certificate  granted  by  them- 
selves, whenever  they  may  deem  it  necessary  or 
expedient: 

4.  And  generally,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  to  promote  sound  education,  elevate  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  improve 
the  means  of  instruction,  and  advance  the  inte- 
rests of  the  schools  committed  to  their  charge. 

They  are  also,  hj  the  aet  of  1843  invested 
with  original  jurisdiction  in  all  oaaes  of  appe^ 
arising  under  any  of  the  provisions  ol  the  school 
act;  an<l  their  decision  on  such  appeals  art^  de> 
dared  final  and  conclusive  unless  duly  appealed 
from  to  the  State  Superintendent,  within  fiAeea 
days  aAer  the  service  of  a  copy  of  such  dfc^ 
won,  upoa  the  parties  respeetiTely. 
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Tke  extent,  rariety  and  importance  of  the 
powers  here  conferred  and  the  duties  imposed, 
mud  tbe  infiuence  which  their  efficient  discharge 
laast  necessarily  exert  upon  the  interests  of  pop- 
vtlar  education,  wiU  abundantly  justify  a  careful 
examination  of  the  ^ide  field  of  labor  and  of 
usefulness  thus  opened  to  this  class  of  officers. 

And  first,  with  reference  to  the  visitation  and 
inspection  of  schools.  The  experience  of  the 
most  enliachtened  educators  of  our  own  and  other 
eouDtries,  sad  the  concurring  testimony  6f  all 
Writers  on  this  topic,  coincide  in  placing  the  in- 
fluences exerted  on  our  institutions  of  elementary 
public  instruction,  by  frequent  visitation  and 
thorough  inspection,  at  the  head  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient means  for  their  advancement  and  im- 
provement. To  these  more  than  to  any  other 
source,  or  to  all  other  sources  combined,  are  to 
be  attributed  the  superior  excellence  and  com- 
parative perfection  of  the  schools  in  Prussia, 
O^rmany  and  Holland.  Deprived  of  these,  the 
tia.ost  varied  and  profound  attainments  on  the 
p«irt  of  the  teacher,  the  most  judicious  system 
ol*  culture  and  discipline,  and  the  most  liberal 
pvblic  or  private  appropriations  in  aid  of  popu- 
lar education,  will  not  accomplish  the  {sreat  ob- 
ject which  all  should  have  in  view.  The  invi- 
Korating  effects  of  a  faithful  and  systematic  su- 
pervision, alone  can  maintain  that  pervading 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
snd  that  consciousness  of  a  sympathetic  interest 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  school- room,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils*  which  furnish  the  aliment  and 
tbe  excitement  to  the  labors  of  both.  The 
county  superintendent  is  presumed  to  be  in  all 
essential  respects  well  versed  in  the  science  of 
Mucationi  to  be  master  of  its  principles,  as  well 
eomprehensively  as  in  detail;  to  be  conversant 
with  the  best  and  most  approved  modes  of  in- 
struction, of  government  and  of  discipline:  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  practical  operation  and 
results  of  different  systems  of  mental  culture, 
Sftd  capable  not  merely  of  disiioguishiog  be- 
tween such  as  are,  upon  the  whole,  best  adapt- 
.ed  to  the  purposes  in  view,  and  such  as  4re  de- 
fective in  principle  and  untenable  in  theory,  but 
of  discriminating  between  the  systems  them- 
sehres  and  their  administration;  of  judiciously 
separating  what  is  unsound  and  impracticable  in 
eaeh,  from  what,  in  itself  and  when  properly 
steiinistered,  is  valuable  and  worthy  of  adop- 
tfou;  and  of  so  eombining  the  varied  excellen- 
ces of  all  while  he  rejects  every  admixture  of 
fcvil,  as  to  secure  and  perpetuate  a  firm  basis 
vpon  which  future  improvements  may  be  super- 
Muced.  The  frequent  presence,  advice  and 
counsel  of  such  an  officer  cannot  fail  of  exert- 
ing a  marked  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
seiiool.  The  information  which  he  is  able  to 
communicate  respectin';  the  condition  of  other 
iehools  In  the  town  anJ  in  the  county— ^the  en- 
eouraging  assurances  whteh  he  gives  of  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  every  section  of  the  state — 
inadjoinii/  states — in  Europe—on  the  subject 
of  that  great  system  of  elementary  public  in- 
struction, of  which  the  humblest  and  most  ob- 
scure school  forms  a  part — the  improvements 
Which  he  sng^estn  tiie  inducements  he  holls 
out— the  hopes  he  eneourages— and  the  enthusi- 
asm tie  imparts  to  teacher,  to  parents,  and  to 
pupils— -all  these  motive- povrers  to  enligbtened 
And  persevering  effort  in  the  attainment  and  dif- 
Iksion  of  knowledge,  are  eminsntfy  eonducive 


to  the  steady  advancement  and  rapid  improve- 
ment ot  our  common  schools.  Without  these  — 
swarms  of  mere  pedagogues — vapid  pretenders 
to  knowledge — lifeless  drones  expelled  from  ev- 
ery  other  department  of  industry,  for  iheir  un- 
fitness and  want  of  capacity,  will  find  a  safe 
and  unquestioned  retreat  where  they  should  most 
vigilantly  be  excluded,  where  they  cannot  fail 
of  accomplishing  the  most  disastrous  results— 
where  they  poison  the  very  fountains  of  know- 
ledge and  character  and  happiness — and  sow  in 
profusion  those  seeds  of  idleness,  of  ignorance, 
and  of  vice,  which  no  after  culture  can  eflfectu- 
ally  eradicate.  Without  these  the  most  imprac- 
ticable and  absurd  systems  of  mis-called  instruc- 
tion are  perpetuated — a  monotonous  and  unin- 
telligible routine  of  dull  formalities  is  repeated 
for  days  and  weeks  and  months,  without  the 
communication  of  a  single  new  idea,  or  the  in- 
culcation of  a  solitary  principle  of  virtue;  the 
bodies  and  the  minds  of  the  unhappy  victims  of 
ignorance  and  credulity  are  oppressed  and  per- 
verted; and  the  season  of  vouth  and  innocence 
and  enjoyment — the  period  when,  under  more 
ffenial  and  enlightened  auspices,  the  glorious 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  inspiring  breezes  of 
Heaven,  are  not  more  welcome  to  the  buoyant 
energies  of  the  physical  nature,  than  are  know- 
ledge and  instruction  to  the  min(l — this  brief 
ana  beautiful  spring-time  of  life — so  brief,  so 
evanescent,  and  yet  so  rich  with  the  germs  of  fu- 
ture pxfigress  and  expansion — becomes  the  dark- 
est, the  most  hopeless  and  most  gloomy  period 
of  existence.  The  history  of  the  past,  in  this 
respect,  abundantly  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the 
picture  here  drawn.  8.  8.  R. 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

TiiK  following  statement  is  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  wish  to  be  informed  of  the 
conditions  of  admission  into  the  New- York  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  the  steps  neces;»ary  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  secure  it. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  dfNew-York  has 
made  provision  for  the  education  of  sixteen  deaf 
and  dumb  mutes  from  each  senate  district,  whose 
parents  or  guardians  afe  uaable  to  support  them 
at  the  institution.  The  law  provides  that  the 
selections  shall  be  n:ade  of  those  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  twenty  Jive  years.  This  fea- 
ture is  a  benevolent  one,  foi;  as  the  chief  object 
of  the  institution  is  to  cultivi:te  the  mind,  that 
period  in  the  life  of  a  deaf  mute  is  chosen  in 
which  this  can  be  best  effiected.  Those  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  this  public  provision, 
in  the  education  ol  their  children  and  wards, 
must  make  application  to  tte  Superintendent  of 
common  schools  at  Albany,  accompanied  ^y  a 
certificate  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the 
town,  to  the  following  eflect  ^ 

**  This  may  certify  that  A.  B.,  of  the  town  of 
C,  county  ol  D.,  hnsset  forth  to  the  undersign- 
ed, overseers  of  poor  of  said  town,  that  he  has  a 
deaf  and  dumb  s«m,  for  daughter,)  named  J.  B. 

who  WIS  —  yrirs  oW  en  the  —  day  of past, 

whom  he  is  desirous  of  havinsr  admitted  into  the 
New- York  Institution  for  the  Instmction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb^  but  that  he  is  unable  to  meet 
the  expense  of  his  (or  her)  education.  The  un- 
dersigned, having  inqnired  into  the  circumstan- 
ces of  >.  B.,  believe  the  statrmcnt  to  be  uue. 
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mnd  h  erebr  recommend  his  case  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon  schools." 

JT     *'  P-  M.     >  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
[Signed]     ,,  Q   yf      ^  ^f^^^  jjj^n  of /) 

If  the  parentis  unable  to  furnish  clothing,  the 
fact  should  be  sUtcd  in  the  certificate  to  the  Su- 
perintendent.  Clothing  may  be  furnished  at 
home,  or  at  the  institution,  at  cost,  as  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian  may  desire,  or  the  institution 
will  engage  to  furnish  it  for  twenty  dollars  per 
annum,  payable  in  advance. 

The  time  of  admission  is  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session— on  the  first  day  of  Septembei — when 
a  new  class  is  formed.  It  is  very  important 
that  those  who  intend  entering  the  institution 
during  the  year  should  apply  in  season,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  join  at  that  time.  Late  admissions 
operate  to  the  detriment  ofthe  pupils  themselves 
and  the  hindrance  of  the  class. 

Relative  to  the  admission  of  those  who  are 
educated  at  the  expense  of  their  friends,  the  un- 
dersisned  may  be  addressed  directly. 

*  H.  P.  PEET. 

Principal  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  ofthe  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

NeuhYorkt  J^h  ^M,  1844. 

p.  8.— Papers  in  this  city,  and  interior  of  the 
state,  will  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  class 
for  whose  benefit  the  foregoing  nutice  was  de 
signed,  by  giving  it  an  insertion. 


PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 


COOTfTY   AND   TOWN    SUPERINTENDENTS  J   THEIR 
PLANS,  THEIR  iJkBORS,  AND  THE  RESULTS. 

f  From  the  Perry  Democrat.] 
ALLEGANY. 

PERKY    COMMON   «rHOOL  CELEBRATION. 

On  Tbufsday  the  5th  of  September,  the  Com- 
mon Schools  ol  this  Town  held  a  Celebration  at 
Perry  Centre.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
the  several  Schools,  with  a  large  body  of  specta. 
tors,  assembled  in  the  beautiful  grove,  situate 
between  Dr.  Nivens'  residence  and  Perry  Cen- 
tre, where  a  convenient  stage  and  seats  had  been 
prepared  to  repeive  them.  A  more  delightful 
spot  could  scarcely  have  been  selected  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  proces- 
sions belonging  to  the  schools  of  Perry,  was  456  ; 
these  were  joined  by  190  from  Castile  and  Cov- 
ington, making  646.  Besides  these  there  were 
a  ULTge  number  of  children  as  spectators.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  present  could  not  have 
been  less  than  10  to  12  hundred.  There  was  a 
fine  desplay  of  banners  and  flags,  bearing  ap- 
propriate mottoes  and  devices,  some  of  which 
were  very  tastefully  trimmed.  No.  10  especially 
took  our  eye — but  all  were  neat.  The  exercises, 
were  opened  with  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spoor. 
The  Recitations  and  Exercises  by  the  Schools, 
were  admirable.  The  first,  by  the  schools,  in  con- 
cert,  were  well  performed.  Recitations  were 
heard  in  Algebra,  French,  Astronomy,  Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Read- 
ing, Orthography,  and  Singing.  The  Spelling 
by  the  Schools,  from  Sanders*,  Town's,  and  Ele- 
mentary Spelling  Books,  was  for  a  Prize  ;  and 


was  in  truth  oo  all  accounts,  a  masterly  perfor- 

Schoob— Noe.  3,  4,  5,  7 


mance  : — five  of  the 


and  14,  not  missing  a  word.  For  dutinct  vtter* 
ance  ol  every  letter,  clear  proBounclng  of  every 
syllable,  and  ftnal  and  full  prononnctation  of  the 
words,  we  have  not  seen  their  equal  as  a  body. 
The  Prize  was  equally  and  properly  divided 
between  the  five  Schools  named  above. 

At  noon  the  whole  assemblage  partook  of  a 
cold  collation  bountifully  provided  on  a  table 
spread  in  the  woods,  with  excellent  taste,  aii4 
embracing  all  the  delicacies  ofthe  season. 

The  Perry  Band  was  present,  daring  the 
whole  day,  and  enlivened  the  scene  with  maaj 
appropriate  airs.  The  singing  bv  the  schools 
also  afforded  much  pleasure  and  amusement. 
And  we  would  here  remark,  that  we  are  glad  to 
observe  the  introduction  ol  this  inviting  feature 
of  edncation  into  our  common  schools;  for  a  lore 
of  chaste  song  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  sig- 
nificant keys  to  national  character.  Among  the 
songs  sung  by  the  Schools  at  this  celebratioBiy 
was  one  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  givem 
with  very  pretty  effect  by  School  No.  5,  under 
care  of  Miss  Tone,  and  one  ofthe  Schools  that 
shared  the  Prize. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  W.  Rilbt 
Smith.  Esq.,  of  Attica,  delivered  an  address,  fall 
of  useful  information,  and  urgent  appeal.  Hit 
remarks  respecting  teachers  were  particularly 
to  the  point ;  he  pointc^l  to  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  them,  and  looking  back  to  the  davt 
when  he  himself  belonged  to  that  class,  he  frankly 
acknowledged  his  incapacity  at  that  time,  re- 
gretted the  vast  good  he  might  have  done  under 
a  proper  knowledge  of  his  vocation,  but  which 
satisfaction  was  lost  to  him;  and  directed  attOM 
tion  to  the  flood  of  li^ht  that  has  since  been  shed 
upon  School  Education,  the  deep  interest  now 
felt  in  its  promotion,  and  the  advantages  whick 
Teaehers  now  possess  and  should  appreciate. 
Mr.  S.  addressed  the  assemblage  at  great  length, 
and  with  his  usual  ability. 

The  next  speaker  called  upon  was  Rev.  J.  B. 
Page,  of  Perry,  who  responded  in  some  loreible 
and  appropriate  but  brief  remarks  upon  the  call- 
ing and  aim  of  teachers,  which  was  listened  te 
with  satisfaction  ;  and  may  be  treasured  up  by 
Teachers  much  to  their  benefit. 

JosiAu  AvDRKws,  Esq.,  of  this  village,  next 
came  forward  on  a  call,  and  in  aehortaifd  point- 
ed speech  clearly  illustrated  the  position  that  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  per- 
petuity of  her  institutions,  depend  mainly  mpoa 
the  general  diffusion  of  education ;  that  the  pr^ 
sent  educational  movement  is  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  our  country  ;  and  for  its  salutary  ef» 
fects  already  upon  the  community,  we  need  only 
look  around  upon  the  spectacle  before  us. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Hcntimotok,  of  Perry  Centre, 
would  defer  his  remarks,  on  account  of  the  lalft- 
ness  of  the  hour  ;  but  gave  his  hearty  concnr- 
rence  to  the  enterprise.  Mr.  II. 's  labors  in  the 
cause  of  education  among  us  have  been  highly 
useful. 

Judge  Stevens,  the  County  Superintendent, 
ha9  labored  efficiently  and  industriously  in  this 
great  cause.  He  made  some  very  sensible  re- 
marks upon  various  matters  connected  with  thif 
subject,  and  very  properly  urged  upon  teaohev 
and  parents,  to  read  the  Common  School  ionr- 
nal, — it  is  certainly  a^  useful  work,  but  needn 
toflM  improv^mgMtM  in  il$  nmnagimnU  ;  atiU^ 
had  we  the  control  of  a  District,  no  trusiu  #r 
superintgndtnl,  or  in^dor  ikgmld  b$  ilict^ 
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nm'  teacher  tkould  b€  hired,  toko  did  not  pay  for 
maud  rufularly  read  the  Journal, 

Ob  ue  wJiole,  these  celebrations  must  be  pro- 
4xictiTe  of  much  good,  in  Vfirious  respects ;  par- 
ticnl^ly  in  exciting  a  proper  emulation  among 
IMirents,  scholars,  and  teachers,  to  have  their 
respective  districts  excel ;  let  them  be  encour- 
aged— ^the  expense  will  be  amply  saved  in  the 
lAcreased  amount  of  education  acquired  by  them. 

The  spectacle  before  us  on  that  day,  as  well 
«8  like  exhibitions  in  other  towns,  evinces  the 
lively  interest  that  is  being  feh  on  this  subject ; 
and  shows  to  some  extent  what  may  be  done 
-when  zeal  and  energy  are  exercised  in  this  most 
important  enterprise. 

CHENANGO. 
The  following  extract  from  the  circular  of  the 
able  county  Superintendent  of  Chenango,  shows 
the  spirit  that  now  impels  the  great  educational 
movement  in  this  state.  Nor  is  Chenango  alone, 
tve  rejoice  to  say,  in  using  the  same  admirable 
means  to  promote  the  first  interest  of  society — 
the  education  of  its  youth. 

CHENANGO   COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  fall  term  of  this  Institute  will  be  opened 
in  the  Court-Houte  in  Norwich,  on  Wednesday, 
the  2d  day  of  Oct.  next,  and  continued  for  10 

days* 
The  instruction  of  the  Institute  will  be  under 

the  supervision  of  M.  6.  McKoon,  A.  M.>  as- 
sisted by  D.  R.  Randall,  Co.  Supt. ,  James  M. 
Banks,  Lewis  Post,  Esqs.,  of  Bainbridge,  Isaac 
N .  Mason,  Esq.,  &  Wm.  R.  Childs,  Town  Supt. 
of  Norwich,  and  other  competent  instructors. 
One  or  two  experienced  female  Teachers  are  al- 
so expected  to  aid  in  the  instruction.  Lectures 
will  be  delivered  through  the  session  by  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen,  viz  :  S.  S.  Randall, 
Gen.  Dep.  Supt.,  Albany;  Chas.  Davies,  L.  L. 
D.,  late  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point;  James  Henrv^  Jr.,  Co. 
Supt.,  Herkimer  Co.;  Rey.  Wm.  M.  Richards ef 
Korwichj  M.  G.  McKo<m,  A.  M.,  B.  F.  Taybr, 
A.  M.,  James  M.  Banks,  Esq. ;  and  addresses 
from  others  are  also  expected.  Two  lectures 
each  day  may  be  expected,  aside  from  the  fa- 
miliar oral  lectures  and  illustrations  during  the 
recitations.  The  introductory  lecture  will  be 
given  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  by 
M.  G.  McKoon,  the  Principal  of  the  Institute, 
immediately  ftker  its  organization  and  the  order 
of  the  exercises  for  the  session  is  announced. 

The  object  of  the  T(;achers'  Institute  is  doubt- 
less well  known  to  be  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers of  Common  Schools  in  the  duties  peculiar 
to  their  profession.  It  is  proposed  to  do  this  by 
illustrating  in  their  presence  the  modes  of  im- 
parting instructions  in  the  various  branches  pur- 
sued in  CommonSchooU,  from  the  Alphabet  to  the 
highest  studies  taught  in  them,  and  to  discuss  by 
lectures  ottd  otherwise,  the  principles  to  be  ob- 
served if)  the  management  of  schools,  and  all 
those  subjects  conneettd  with  School  keeping, 
which  are  considered  of  especial  importance  to 
inexperienced  teachers.  Teachers  who  have 
had  experieaee,  may,  it  is  hoped,  witness  exer- 
cises confirming  their  practice,  or  convincing 
them  of  their  errors.  It  is  confidently  believefl  that 
teaehers,  by  tlms  aotembling  together  ;  by  con- 


versation with  each  other  respecting  their  duties 
or  success  ;  by  communicating  to  each  other  the 
improvements  in  modes  of  teaching  within  the 
knowledge  of  any  of  them  ;  by  hearing  lectures 
and  discussions  upon  their  various  duties,  and  by 
witnessing  a  practical  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  teaching  from  experienced 
instructers,  may,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  days> 
make  greater  acquisitions  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  than  by  any  other  mode  in 
months,  if  not  in  years. 

From  the  high  reputation  of  the  persons  engag- 
ed to  deliver  lectures  and  instruct  the  classes,  the 
exercises  cannot  fail  to  be  of  a  very  practical 
character,  and  of  the  most  valuable  kind  to  those 
who  design  to  become  teachers  of  youth.  All 
those,  both  male  and  female,  who  design  ta 
teach  the  schools  of  Chenango  Co.  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  are  earnestly  invited  to  join  the 
Institute ;  and  it  would  seem,  that  teachers  who 
duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  their  office,, 
will  be  sure  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
ofi*ered  under  circumstances  so  favorable,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  principles  to  be  obser- 
ved in  the  education  of  youth.  The  importance 
of  previous  discipline,  to  a  successful  discharge 
of  the  teachers'  duties  has  been  so  fully  attested 
by  the  most  eminent  instructors  in  our  country, 
as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  such 
temporary  Normal  Schools  as  the  one  herein 
proposed, 

DAVID  R.  RANDALL, 
Supt.  of  Com.  Schools  for  Chenango  Co. 

Oxfordj  Sept.  4<A,  1844. 

FRANKLIN. 

Bangor y  Jug.,  28,  1844. 

Dbak  Si  a — Feeling  a  lively  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  common  school  education,  I 
send  the  following  account  of  a  School  celebra- 
tion in  Brandon,  for  publication  in  the  Journal, 
if  you  think  it  worthy. 

On  the  26th  inst.  the  common  schools  of  the 
town  of  Brandon  met  at  the  Centre  school- house ^ 
agreeably  to  the  notice  of  James  H.  Holland, 
Esq.,  the  worthy  town  superintendent,  for  exam- 
ination. Prayer  having^  been  offered,  Miss  An- 
drews' school  sung  a  lew  beautiful  children's 
songs,  and  then  for  more  than  an  hour  question 
and  answer  followed  in  quick  succession,  show* 
ing  the  delighted  audience  that  she  not  only 
*  taught  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,'  but  how 
to  hit  the  mark.  Miss  Bigelow's  school  then 
followed,  and  did  honor  to  themselves  and  teach- 
er by  their  practical  knowledge  of  common 
branches,  particularly  of  geography  and  arith- 
metic. Excellent  compositions  were  also  read 
by  Misses  of  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Miss  Spooner's  school  then  presented  a  lively 
scene,  being  all  small  scholars,  and  acquitted  it- 
self finely.  AAer  a  few  stirring  remarks  from 
Dr.  Stevens,  our  thorough-going  county  superin- 
tendent, and  the  Rev.  B.  Bumap  of  Bangor,  the 
exercises  were  closed  by  Miss  A  ndrews' school 
singing  the  *  Golden  Rule,'  ^Duty  to  Teachers,' 
and  a  few  other  pieces ;  and,  if  a  correct  opin- 
ion can  be  fcrmed  from  the  interest  manifested 
by  all  present,  the  t#me  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  cojnaon  sdiool  shall  receive  that  support 
and  enooaragement  whieh  its  importaace  de- 
mands, and  hecoBie  the  means  of  instilling  inta 
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the  minds  of  children  and  youth,  just  views  of 
their  lelatioa  to  society  and  to  God. 

II.  R.  STETSON, 
Town  Sup.  Bangor. 

ST.  LAWRENCE. 
[We  are  much  indebted  to  our  correspondent 
for  tbi»  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Journal.  It  is 
now  steadily  gaining  circulation  and  could  we 
find  &•  devoted  a  friend  as  Mr.  Ross,  in  every 
town  of  the  state,  it  could  even  at  ite  present 
low  price  command  the  aid  of  the  best  pens  in 
the  Union,  to  give  variety  and  interest  to  its 
columns.] 


Parents  and  teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  |  the  discharge  of  it. 
the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  the  liberty  of  our 
country  and  the  ultimate  success  of  every  ra- 
tional enterprise,  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  society,  depend  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  early,  correct  and  virtuous  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  j  that  a  great  maj^ty  of  the 
people  receive  all  their  education  nraU^and  in- 
tellectunl  in  the  common  school ;  that%ese  in- 
fetitutions  are  not  yet  what  they  should  be  ;  that 
many  of  them  are  not  furnished  with  suitable 
means  to  properly  develop  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  the  young  ;  that  they  do  not 


tion  mot  only  operates  as  a  prevmtiwe  t»  tfiWi 
but  checks  it  in  its  incipient  growth — bimeet  tke 
nerves  and  cleans  out  the  veins  through  widek 
morality  takes  its  course,  laying  a  foandatioaf 
on  which  to  establish  correct  principles.     $ 

Our  present  superintendent  has  not  been  con- 
tent, like  too  many  public  officers,  (vMrc  mo- 
chines)  merely  to  do  the  duty  required  of  liim 
by  law; — he  has  acted  a  mostjpraisc worthy  pari— 
he  has  acted  from  principle  and  feeling  ! — he  haa 
taken  much  trouble  and  been  at  much  expenaa, 
for  which  he  will,* to  be  sure,  receive  an  a3>aa- 
dant  recompense — but  from  no  other  qaarter 
than  hit  oten  breatt !  And  when  such  a  maa 
(we  must  say  by  chance)  holds  any  office,  it  if  tlia 
bounden  duty  the  people  owe  to  themselves,  aa 
well  as  to  him,  to  both  uphold  ai^  assist  him  in 


For  the  Corrector. 
To  Teachers,  ISuperintekdents  and  oTHxai 

INTERESTED  IN    CoMMON   SctlOOLS. 

The  County  Superintendent  having  viaitad 
nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  and  become 
somewhat  acquainted  with  their  standing^  and 
means  of  usefulness,  he  cannot  but  feel  desirons 
that  some  action  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to 
their  improvement.  The  holding  of  Cona^ 
Conventions  of  teachers  and  others  interested  ia 
the  subject  of  education,  has  been  found  in  many 
counties  of  the  state  to  be  attended  with  very 


impart  that  instruction  necessary  to  make  the  in-  ;  beuelicial  effects  ;  and  in  a  county  so  exteoaive 
telligent  and  virtuous  citizen,  and  qualify  him  '  as  ours,  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  and  (Hewlt  of 
to  act  his  part  in  society  with  usefulness  and  the  schools  from  all  the  different  sections,  eilnaal 
honor :  that  a  vast  amount  of  money  is  yearly  bnt  be  attended  with  the  happiest  results. — 
expended  upon  incompetent  teachers,  and  there-  fhe  teachers  would  probably  receive  aa 
fore,  aUnost  lost;  that  the  School  Journal,  by  equivalent  for  their  expense  of  time  and 
giving  the  best  and  most  approved  methods  of ,  money,  in  the  knowledge  which  they  would  aa> 
instruction,  by  pointing  out  the  existing  evilt  quire  in  relation  to  their  duties,  as  well  as  that 
and  errors  in  teaehing  and  manning  schools^  by    they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 


enlightening  public  opinion  upoft  this  subject, 
and  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  the  best  interests  of 
these  institutions,  is  well  calculated  to  remedy 
these  evilS)  and  ought  therefore,  to  be  aided  and 
patronised  by  every  lover  of  his  species  and  his 
country. 

This  valuable  work  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple will  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  advanc* 
fog  bar  system  of  popular  education,  and  there- 
by better  the  condition  of  our  common  country. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  desired,  therefore,  that 
this  work  may  be  more  extensively  circulated 
and  more  generally  read.  Remember  he  that 
gives  his  aid  and  influence  to  better  the  condi- 
tion and  elevate  the  character  of  our  common 
schools,  contributes  to  advance  private  morali- 
ty,  promote  domestic  peace^  to  perpetuate  our 
clorious  institutions,  to  diminish  want,  suffer- 
ing and  crime.    Let  us  be  up  and  doing. 

A.  ROSS,  Sup.  C.  S.  of  Madrid. 

Sept.  5<A,  1844. 

SUFFOLK. 
We  copy  with  great  pleasure,  from  the  "  Cor- 
rector, "  the  following  notice  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  schools  of  Suffolk. 

01^  We  ask  the  attention  of  every  person  in- 
terested in  the  following,  from  the  Superintend 
dent  of  Common  Se]M>ol8  in  this  county,  which 
Is  somewhat  of  a  broad  reptut^  asitaotonly 
takes  in  the  heads  of  Camfhes,  bm  all  its  bran- 
ches, and  for  this  plain  reaaoa  there  is  not  aper^ 
son  ia  soeietyi  bat  has  aa  interest  ia  it.    £daca- 


themselves  with  others  from  different  seetioaa 
of  the  coimty«  and  thereby  learn  to  avoid  the  too 
common  fault  of  the  school-master  of  thinkiag 
too  highly  of  his  own  methods  and  acquirements. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  wonl4  tead 
also,  to  produce  what  is  felt  to  be  very  desirable 
in  this  county — a  greater  ualformity  of  tex^baakSy 
and  in  methods  of  teaching.  To  others  who  are 
interested  in  this  matter,  reason  need  not  be  at- 
fered,  why  they  should  attend ;  and  those  wha 
are  unfriendly  to  the  present  common  school 
system,  and  opposed  to  its  superintendeneies^ 
need  not  absent  themselves ;  for  they  should  eoa- 
sider,  that  so  long  as  they  are  taxed  for  its  sap* 
port,  they  may  as  well  avail  themselves  of  its 
benefits.  The  first  Wednesday  of  October  next* 
has  therefore  been  fixed  upon  as  a  suitable  time 
for  holding  a  County  Coavention  of  Superintend* 
ents.  teachers  and  friends  of  the  schools,  at  Rivar- 
heaa  ;  and  I  would  respectfully  request  of  Towa 
Superintendents  that  they  will  extend  this  aoCiee 
to  the  teachers  in  their  several  towns.  Thara 
will  be  a  number  of  distinguished  friends  of  ad^ 
catioa  present,  to  address  the  Convention. 

Thomas  H.  PaUner,  Esq.,  of  Pittaford,  Veiw 
mont,  wiH  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  moral 
and  intelleetnal  edueatiaa.  diver  B.  Pievat^ 
Esq.)  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  others,  will  also  ad> 
dress  the  Coavention. 

Conventioa  will  meat  m  the  moraing  of  Wad* 
aesday,  and  hold  for  two  days  at  least 

SAMUEL  A.  SMiTH, 
Coualy  Saperialeadaai, 

August  23d,  1844. 
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Among  the  banners,  I  noticed  several  which 
seemed  to  attract  considerable  attention  from  the 
crowd,  two  or  three  of  which,  I  wonld  briefly 
notice.    The  first  was  borne  at  the  head  of  the 
district  school  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
consisted  of  a  pink  ground,  of  plain  cloth,  taste- 
fully decorated,  the  centre  of  which  was  occu- 
pied  with  a  beautiful  print  of  a  class  of  little 
girli  and  boys  engaged  in  reciting  from  one  of 
Mitchell's  Outline  maps,  and  so  earnestly  were 
they  apparently  engaged  in  this  delightful  exer- 
cise, that  I  could  not  but  feel,  that  this  vignette 
gave  a  kind  of  practical  illosUation  of  the  truth 
of  th«  motto  chosen,  viz.  *'  To  try  is  to  succeed, 
to  4o  both  our  motto."    District  No.  1,  Cam* 
bridge,  bore  also  an  elegant  pink  banner,  with 
the  following  device.    In  the  centre^  with  out- 
spread wings  might  be  seen  the  majestic  eagle, 
bearing  in  his  talons  this  great  globe  of  oura, 
and  upon  his  back  the  motto,  **  a  pledge  of  bet- 
ter times.''    Around  this  were  <sct  the  shining 
emblems  of  the  **  old  thirteen,"  and  snrmonnt- 
ing  the  whole  the  words,  "  wax  to  receive,  but 
marble  to  r«uin."    The  two  bannerf^of  District 
bio/2j  Scotland,  and  No  1,  White  Creek ;  No. 
3,  Cambridge,  and  No.  9,   Jackson,  were  all 
elegantly  got  up,  as  were  many  others,  but  the* 
hurnr  and  bustle  of  the  day  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble  lor  any  one,  without  notes,  to  recollect  all. 
Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that,  the  numerous  ban- 
ners, with  their  various  devices  and  attractive 
decorations,  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
pageantry,  and   were  otherwise  productive  of 
great  good.    I  recollect  seeing  in  the  procession 
a  group  of  little  smiling  girls,  bearing  thif>  mot- 
to: *'  A  happy  company."  Happy  indeed  thought 
I,  for  if  those  bright  and  smiling  faces  of  yours 
are  an  index  of  thefcelinvs  within,  tlien  is  your 
motto  well  chosen,  and  you  the  happiest  ot  the 
happy.    A  few  of  the  various  mottoes  now  re- 
collected, are  here  inserted.    **  Our  path  is  on- 
ward."    **  Thus  we  climb  the  hill  of  science 
ever."    "  The  district  school,  the  people's  col- 
lege."   "  We  toil  not  for  wealth."    *'  Kducatioii 

to  the  scene  of  -acUon,"    as  though  fearfnl   !.«\  ^.l^l!;  ;!f  !L*L^^^^  J'^^ 

tk*M  ■ni^rf.t  T>^t  K^  ..«r.«  «»».».k  #^  --JluLwr^  -     ^P  *  <^"»W  '^  **>c  way  he  should  go,  and  when 

SrShTmiLht  J^^^  th«  Sfnif  ,o  •r^''!***   »»«  «  oW  be  will  not  depart  from  it."    '*  Our  aim 
*   J??       ^1.    come,  or  the  better  to  enable  him  ( jg  higj,."  |fcc.  Sec.  &c 


WASHINGTON. 

"Old  Cambridge,  Sept*  1,  1844. 

MsasEfl  Editors.— The  28th  of  August  has 
ymtsedy  and  with  it  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
SDpoMng  pageants  ever  witnessed  in  "  Old  Cam^ 
Widijc."  For  several  days  previous,  I  had 
w«tched  the  movement  of  things  with  no  ordi- 
JMory  degree  of  interest  or  solicitude,  fior  I  felt 
Hbat  iii  the  su^sess  or  failure  of  that  Jay's  enter. 
piri«e,  depended,  in  a  great  measure  the  settle- 
ment of  the  important  question  whether  our 
oommon  schools  should  be  revived,  resuscitated 
ftnd  live  ;  or  be  suffered  still  to  go  on,  to  Ian- 
Sulsh  and  to  die ! 

It  was  well   known  that  the  indefatigable 
«a«Bty  superintendent  for  this  section  of  tiie 
•otuty,  aided  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
fawn    superintendents    of  Cambridge,  White 
Creek  and  Jackson,  had  been  engaged  for  some 
tiaat,  in  making  arrangements  for  *'  a  common 
Mckool  celebration**  on  that  day,  and  that  the 
"•rder  of  exercises"  promised  an  intellectual 
treat  of  no  ordinary  character.    Yet  notwith- 
standing this,  I  thought  I  discovered,  in  *'  the 
&ign»of  the  times,"  such  marked  audconclu- 
nve  evidences  of  a  criminal  apathy  umoug  the 
people,  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  primary 
eehools,  that  I  almost  ieared  that  the  enterprise 
would  prove  a  failure.    Indeed,  I  know  that  the 
juovement  was  looked  upon  by  some  with  a  sus- 
picions eye,  and  the  idea  of  a  large  meeting  only 
excited  a  smile.    But  as  the  day  drew  nigh,  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent,  that  some 
great    and  important  subject  had  taken  pos- 
session  of  the  public  jnind,  and,  for   the  time 
being  at  least,  appeared  to  be  fast  absorbing 
every  other  consideration.    Great  prepirations 
were  evidently  making  in  all  directions  for  a 
general  turn-out ! 

The  morning  at  length  came,  and  a(\er  the 
fashion  of  greeting  the  dawn  of  our  nation's 
birthday,  was  ushered  in  by  the  roar  of  artil- 
}^»  At  an  early  hour  might  be  seen,  here 
aiM  there  a  solitary  footman  wending  his  way 


to  Witness  the  appearance  of  the  masses  as  they 
arrived  at  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  By 
half  past  eight,  several  wagon  loads  had  ar- 
lived,  so  that  by  nine  o'clock,  it  became  very 
evident  that  there  was  to  be  indeed  a  grand,  a 
glorious  rally.  Long  before  the  appointed  hour, 
pfVMtession  alter  procession,  of  four  horse  omni- 
buses, gaily  decked,  and  filled  in  many  cases, 
almost  to  overflowing  with  ftnlling,  happy  chil* 
iftny  came  pouring  in  upon  us.  In  some  in- 
stances, so  well  had  the  difierent  schools  timed 
their  movements,  and  so  numerous  and  general 
was  the  attendance,  that  without  any  precon- 
oerted  arrangements,  these  processions  extended 
Ayr  nearly  hall  a  mile  in  length.  And  while 
gazing  upon  them  as  they  arrived  in  rapid  sue- 
•ession,  I  could  not  but  be  reminded,  democrat 
as  I  be,  of  that  song  which  the  whigs  so  well 
like  to  sing,  one  strain  of  which  runs  thus  : 
North,  Sooth,  East  and  Weit  are  comiog. 

Each  school  was  preceded  by  a  banner,  more 
«r  less  tastefully  decorated,  with  a  chaste  and 
appropriate  motto,  together  with  the  No.  of  the 
ttstrict,  and  name  of  the  town  in  which  located, 
Mcribed  upon  it. 


A  little  after  ten  o'clock,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  had  arrived,  and  soon  aiier  the  wder  was 
given  to  form  into  procession.  Arrangements 
having  been  made  for  the  exercises  in  a  delight- 
ful grove,  little  more  than  a  quarter  oC  a  mile 
from  the  church,  the  place  of  general  rendez- 
vous. Some  little  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  heavens,  but  by  eleven 
o'clock  the  procession,  under  the  charge  of  Col. 
S.  McDonal,  Chief  Marshal,  assij^ted  by  the 
town  superintendents  and  several  of  our  citizens, 
began  to  move.  The  spectocle  at  this  moment 
was  mofrt  grand  and  imposing.  At  the  head 
might  be  seen  the  splendid  *'  North  White  Creek 
Band,  discoursing  sweet  music,"  that  could  not 
fail  to  reanimate  and  enliven  the  most  stoic  heitt't; 
next  came  a  long  procession  of  citizen  spectators, 
then  the  several  schools  of  Cambridge,  White 
Creek  and  Jackson,  preceded  by  their  respec- 
tive town  soperinteDtlents,  and  accompanied  by 
^heir  teachers,  and^nally,  the  principal  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Cambridge  Washington  Academy. 

Many  of  the  children  of  these  schools  entered 

the  procession  uncovered,  the  heads  of  the  lit- 

*iie  misses  being  beaotifuUy  ornamented  with 
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ribboos  and  flowers,  and  the  coats  of  the  little 
masters  tastefully  decorated  with  the  same. 
Throaghout  the  whole  line  of  the  procession 
might  be  seen  the  various  banners  of  the  schools, 
wlutCi  pink  and  blue,  together  with  several  neat 
little  flags,  all  floating  in  the  breeze,  and  giving 
Qs  a  miniature  representation  at  least,  of  ''  an 
army  with  banners,'^  and  adding  much  to  the  in- 
terest and  hilarity  of  the  day. 

Just  before  the  van  had  reached  the  grove  and 
before  the  line  of  procession  had  fully  formed, 
a  slight  shower,  which  had  for  some  time  threat- 
ened us,  came  upon  us.  For  a  few  moments 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  line  of  procession 
would  break  up,  and  thereby  interrupt  the  order 
of  proceedings.  Several  schools,  which  had  not 
yet  formed,  together  with  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens took  refuge  in  the  church.  But  so  enthn- 
siastic  were  the  great  mass,  and  more  especial- 
ly the  children  of  many  of  the  schools,  that  few 
of  these  deserted  the  ranks,  giving  us  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  sentiment  of  one  of  their 
motto's  viz:  **  Our  path  is  onward."  The  great 
body  of  the  procession  therefore  kept  on  in  **  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,-'  as  though  nothing  had 
befallen  them. 

On  arriving  at  the  grove,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent, that,  although  the  excitement  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  fascinating  strains  of  martial  mu- 
sic, always  sweet  melody  to  a  juvenile  ear»  had 
done  much  to  preserve  order,  and  to  lead  the 
children  to  press  forward  in  spite  of  the  threa- 
tening clesients,  there  was,  at  least,  one  other 
motive  which  might  have  had  its  influence,  and 
which,  if  it  did,  no  epicure,  at  least,  could 
blame  them  for  yielding  to. 

I  had  previously  understood  that  the  children 
had  been  requested  to  **  bring  their  dinners,"  and 
expected  of  course  that  each  child  would  be  pro- 
vided with  a  ^  Munch"  to  '^sta^  bis  stomach" 
with.  But  judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  en- 
tered the  grove,  at  seeing  a  table,  extending  in  a 
circular  form  nearly  half  way  around  the  large 
-area,  fitted  up  for  seating  the  immense  multi- 
tude during  the  public  exercises,  spread  in  the 
richest  profusion  with  all  that  could  delight  the 
taste  or  regale  the  senses.  In  addition  to  the 
various  pastries  and  eonfectionaries,  the  tables 
were  loaded  with  apples,  peaches,  melons,  rai- 
sins, mits,  &c.  &c.  or,  as  the  pedlar's  show* bill 
has  it,  ''  with  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention." 

As  I  extended  my  eye  along  the  tables,  and 
over  this  new  **  temptation,"  I  almost  wished 
m^lf  mgaia  a  little  school  boy,  that  I  too, 
might  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  these  happy,- 
smiling  children,  not  only  in  the  parade  of  the 
day,  but  espectally  in  that  dtligkifuJ  exercise  ia 
which  they  were  about  to  engage,  for  I  must  con- 
fess that  not  even  the  frosts  of  threescore  winters, 
had  rendered  me  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  or  the  delights  of  childhood. 
•But  the  *'  dews  of  Heaven"  continued  to  fall 
in  rather  too  rich  profusion,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  contemplated  exercises  could 
not  take  place  in  the  grove,  but  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  adjourn  to  the  church.  It  was  there- 
fore  early  aanouaced,  that  as  soon  as  the  re- 
freshments were  disposed  of,  the  procession 
would  again  form,  and  return  to  the  church, 
whera  the  remaining  exercises  would  take  place. 

Accordingly  the  band  soon  struck  up  a  lively 


air,  and  in  a  few  moments,  the  vast  multitude 
were  wending  their  way  back  to  the  church. 
But  order  had  now  given  place  to  disorder.  The 
multitude,  anxious  to  secures  place  in  thechureh 
and  knowing  that  hundreds  most  be  deprired  of 
that  privilege,  broke  from  the  line  of  procession, 
and  sought  safety  and  comfort  in  ''  flight."  But 
to  the  credit  of  the  children  be  it  said,  that  thej 
preserved,  amidst  the  otherwise% general  confu- 
sion, remarkable  good  order,  so  that  their  ''re- 
treat" was  attended  ¥dth  neither  ''loss  nor 
danger.^* 

The  exercises  in  the  house  were  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. The  opening  prayer  by  the  Ber.  Dt, 
Bullions,  president  of  the  day.  Address  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Potter,  of  Union  College,  and  speak- 
ing upon  important  resolutions  by  the  Rer. 
Messrs  Parmeley  and  Fillmore  of  Cambridge, 
and  Doolittle  of  Granville.  These  exercises 
were  agreeably  interspersed  with  the  most  de- 
lightful music  from  some  seventy  or  eighty  sweet 
juvenile  voices,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Stewart^ 
of  this  place,  and  also  from  the  "  North  White 
Creek  Band." 

Of  Dr.  Potter's  address,  I  hardly  need  remark 
farther  than  to  say,  it  was  worthy  of  the  day  and 
of  the  distinguished  friend  of  popular  edneatien 
who  uttered  it.    While  listening   to   his  weO 
timed  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  sustain- 
ing roo(f  common  schools,  rather  than  those  poor 
apou^ies  which  now  usurp  the  place  of  the  for- 
mer, the  absolute  necessity  of  a  school  organi- 
zation and  of  thorough*  and  systematic  supervi- 
sion, to  secure  good  tchooUf  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  our  present  system  to  accomplish  this  de- 
sirable result,  the  touching  appeals  addre^ed  to 
parents,  philanthropists  and  christiant,  to  come 
manfully  up  to  this  great  work,  of  educating  a 
nation  of  freemen,  and  the  lofty  strains  of  in* 
passioned  eloquence  in  which  the  whole  were 
enforced,  I  could  not  but  feel,  I  say,  that  pre- 
judice, if  it  exists,  must  melt  away,  that  igno- 
rance cannot  abide  the  light  of  such  facts  aad 
such  arguments,  and  that  a  new  era  is  indeed 
about  to  dawn  upon  the  cause  of  popular  edn- 
cation  in  "  Old  Cambridge,"  and  that  I  already 
saw  that  impressions  had  been  made,  andr  im- 
pulses given,  that  could  not  easily  subside,  or 
ever  be  forgotten. 

Af^  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  and  n 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Potter,  in  which 
the  audience  manifested  their  feelings  by  nsinc 
en  tnasse.  the  assembly  were  dismissed  and  leA 
the  house,  the  band,  the  mean  while,  playing  a 
solemn  parting  air. 

Too  much  credit  tannot  be  awarded  to  the  high- 
ly capable  and  eflicient  county  superintendent, 
who  projected  this  celebration,  nor  to  the  fhilh- 
f\il  and  active  town  superintendent,  to  whose  aid 
the  public  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  excellent 
arrangements  and  general  good  order  which 
marked  the  day.  May  their  reward  equal  their 
merits.  I  am,  dear  sir,  as  ever,  yours, 

A.  B. 

WYOMING. 

Attica,  Jug.  26.  1S44. 

F.  DwiGHT,  Esq.: 

DsAatSia — I  have  not  written  yon  on  Che 
subject  of  our  schools  during  the  summer,  pre- 
ferring to  wait  until  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
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«ad  pcrmanevtly.  I  am  now  moit  luippy  to  say 
tiimt  such  improrements  are  going  on.  There  is 
More  energy ;  spirit  and  ability  among  the  teach- 
er*. Parents  and  guardians  are  becoming  more 
^^wmke  to  the  importance  of  attention  to  their 
iehools.  Celebrations  have  been,  and  will  be 
htHA  in  a  large  majority  of  the  towns  in  this 
<K»iinty,  and  most  of  the  towns  intend  to  close 
tibeir  schools  with  a  public  review  or  examina- 


The  celebrations  in  mr  mind,  are  the  most  ef- 
^^Bctnal  means  of  exhibiting  the  schools  and 
te^hert  at  one  view,  to  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
meet  convincing  manner  of  any  thing  that  has 
yet  been  brought  to  my  notice.    When  all  the 
aehooU  in  succession  are  brought  up  in  review 
before  the  inhabitants  for  exercises,  they  will 
begin  to  be  able  and  willing  to  judge  impartial- 
ly of  the  abiliw  and  qualifications  of  the  several 
teachers,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars^  and 
those  whose  teachers  and  scholars  are  deficient, 
will  begin  to  feel  mortified,  wonder  why  their 
school  did  not  do  as  well  as  certain  others,  and 
'wish  they  had  such  a  teacher  (one  of  the  best,) 
in  their  school.    Thy  begin  to  think,  and  many 
declare  they  will  have  the  best  teacher  that  is  to 
be  had,  next  year.    Besides,   if  these  celebra- 
tions and  examinations  are  held  towards  the 
close  of  the  schools,  they  have  a  very  great  ten- 
dency, that  nothing  else  yet  has  had,  to  keep  up 
the  ambition  of  the  scholars.    They  are  encour- 
aged and  delighted  with  something  ahead,  with 
the  idea  of  a  ride,  a  celebration  and  an  exami- 
'   nation,  and  I  declare  it  as  my  settled  conviction 
fVom  thorough  personal  experience  and  exami- 
nation, that  the  effect  in  all  respects  upon  the 
schools  is  most  beneficial.    Children  are  easier 
governed,  because  more  cheerful,  and  will  more 
readUy  perform  their  exercises  correctly,  with 
these  prospects  before  them.    I  have  known, 
and  often  learned  the  same  from  teachers  during 
the  present  summer,  that  more  improvement  has 
been  made  in  reading,  by  the  inducement  that 
scholars  must  read  correctly  at  celebration  or 
examination,  during  one  fortnight,  than  in  three 
'  whole  months  before,  with  all  the  drilling  and 
dibrt  the  teacher  could  make. 

Celebrations,  far  surpassing  the  hopes  or  ex- 
pectations of  the  firiends  of  schools,  have  already 
been  held  in  Gainesville.  China,  Warsaw,  Weth- 
ertfield.  Attica  and  Castile^  and  appointments 
are  maae  for  Perry  and  Covmgton.  The  number 
of  scholars  attendmg  these  celebrations,  has  not 
been  less  than  2800  to  3000;  besides,  on  each  oc- 
casion, a  hirge  number  of  people,  old  and  young. 
The  arrangements,  and  decorations  of  carriages 
floid  teams,  the  simplicity  andoeauty  of  thefiags 
end  banners,  with  the  short  and  touching  mot- 
toes upon  them,  create  a  sensation  which  strikes 
deeper  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  than  any  that 
have  preceded  these  days,  and  they  forcibly  im- 
press all  virtuous  citizens  with  the  foll^  of  the 
unmeaning  mockery  of  late  great  political  ga- 
therings. 

I  cannot  pursue  this  subject  further  now,  but 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  some  account  of 
them  in  detail,  hereaAer. 

In  haste  truly  yours, 

A.  STEVENS. 

^  ■  fc 

Ebxx — The  interesting  Report  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  Williams ville,  came  too  late  for  this 
naiaber.    It  shall  appear  in  the  next. 
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TRUSTEES. 

T.  FaELiNOHUYSEN,  Edwaxd  Robixson, 

John  A.  Dix,  John  ToaaxY, 

Thomas  Cocks,  Marshall  S.  Bidwxll, 

John  L.  Mason,  Chaxlxs  BuTLxa, 

Mancius  S.  Hutton,  George  Peck, 

H.  R.  ScHooLC&Arr,  Thos.  L.  Vcrmilte, 

John  B.  Beck,  Alfred  C.  Post, 

William  Adams,  Wiluam  L.  Stone, 

George  B.  Cheever,  Wm.  R.  Williams, 

6aml.  F.  B.  Morse,  John  O.  Choules, 

George  Folsom,  Charles  £.  West, 

GoRiiAM  D.  Abbott,  William  Cxttter. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  14th  of  March, 
a  majority  being  present,  on  motion  of  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  the  secretaries  be  requested  to  draw  up  a 
brief  statement  of  the  past  and  present  labors 
of  the  institution,  and  of  its  future  designs,  for 
publication  in  the  leading  journals  of  the  city. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  resolution,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  have  been  prepared,  which  edi- 
tors friendly  to  their  objects  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  publish. 

This  society  was  instituted  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  in  1836,  and  incorporated  by  the  le- 
gislature of  the  state  in  1837.  Its  officers  are  a 
president,  thirty-eight  vice  presidents,  one  for 
every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union,  a  board 
of  forty  directors,  and  an  executive  committee 
of  twenty-four. 

The  objects  of  the  institution,  as  specified  in 
the  charter,  are  as  follows;  to  wit: 

**  For  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
general  education,  by  obtaining  and  publishing 
statistics  and  facts  relative  to  the  history,  the 
progress  and  the  improvements  of  the  school 
systems  of  our  own  and  other  countries;  of  pro- 
moting associations  among  professional  taachers 
for  purposes  of  mutual  improvement  and  co-op- 
eration; and  for  the  establishment  more  gene- 
rally throughout  our  country  of  libraries  and 
reading  rooms  for  popular  use;  of  establishing 
correspondence  with  similar  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope, with  a  view  to  promote,  by  all  laudable 
means,  the  general  interests  of  education,  lite- 
rature, science  and  the  arts." 

The  first  and  immediate  object  for  which  the 
institution  was  organized  was  the  establishment 
of  a  national  school  library.  It  aimed  to  plant 
a  pure  and  elevated  library,  adapted  in  its  cha- 
racter to  the  youth  of  our  country ,  in  each  of  our 
fifty  thousand  school-rooms.  The  introduction 
of  a  world  of  literature,  "  pure  and  undefiled," 
into  a  new  and  hitherto  unoccupied  field,  the 
school- houses  of  a  nation,  to  mould  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  coming  and  future  generations, 
was  deemed  au  object  worthy  of  all  the  combin- 
ed influence  and  energies  of  a  national  institu- 
tion. To  this  great  object  the  labors  of  the 
friends  of  the  institution  had  been  directed  long 
before  its  organization,  and  were  subsequently 
devoted  for  several  years. 

In  October,  1837,  the  committee  published,  in 

a  pamphlet  form,  their  plan  of  an  **  American 

School  Library,"  which  was  extensively  circu- 

lated  in  various  ways.    The  annual  report  of 

I  definitely,  whether  we  were  improving  radically 
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Iha  lorii'ljr  fur  Uiat  )'e«r  stated  thai  more  thui 

Kixty  lliiiuKtrul  copief  or  il  h.vl  been  circutaled 
Ihruuilliiiiit  Ihe  counir^',  in  Ibc  columaB  ofiliirrr- 
tnl  piiimm  aad  ii«rioiliu-«tF,  und  biirtlie  nnmber 
hiicl  liri'n  ncconipnnifd  by  ■  rordtol  recommen' 
ijniion  vi'  Itie  library  oystda,  as  nortbj  the  at- 
lenliiiri  nil  1  nuiiiinrl  ol  every  palriol  Biid  ever; 
leuUlnliirDuCthclnnil. 

lit  Miiroli,  l<ii,  ibe  coiamittee  opened  ■  cor- 
renixmd'iii:!!  wllh  lliu  thea  secrelar;  of  tiBle 
nnil  tiipFrlnteDdent  art^"rnraoti  schooU,  linn. 
Jolin  A.  ])ix,  who  nci-urdeJ  id  tliem  the  kindest 
eiiRuuragempnt,  and  during  the  period  of  his  Qli- 
in^  the  oHice  extended   luosl  valuable  counsel 


InAi. 


nl,  ls;H,  Ihp  Iniv  was  pMsed appropria- 
,mii  H  ycor  lor  three  yotrs,  from  the  Id- 
tlic  (.'iiiK'J  .'^lalc.i  deposit  fund,  lo  th< 
(■f  the  swtc  fur  the  putchtsf  of  libra- 
cnndlliun  <>r  lltfir  miiiu^  aannally  m 


r  nppicij,  in  ci> 


{itllrf 


<D.     The 
h  othf  r. 


I.  but  had 


not  iintiripnlnl   ko  euoii   tlic  tllainmcnl 

In  Ma>  ihr  comraiitre,  having  seleclfd  wilt 
BO-mnlt  Ul-ir  mil  cute  a  library  of  GOj  vo!- 
nini'»  to  riTuDinietiii  to  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, railed  a  public  meeting  at  the  Stujvesant 
ln>litule,  at  which  Governot  Marcy  presided, 
and  whifh  was  addressed  on  the  fubject  of  the 
new  library  then  inlrodui^cd,  by  Hon.  Wm.  U. 

In  May,   1S3S,   a  loember  of  the  conunittee 
about  lo  visit  Ln!;lnnd  was  chnrt;t;J 
fity  to  represent  the  interests  and  objects  of  the 
committee  in  England,  and  reeeive.I   letlen 
iatrodnclioa  Id  gentlemen  conciccieil  n  iihfim 
ai^-iclicB  and  enijHged   in   Bi»ihr  objects  thi 
On  Ills  return  in  Autumn,  he  presented  a  re; 
in  detail  of  hii   action  abroad  in  behalf  of 
CO  mm  it  Ice,  conGrniing  the  asfaraaees  of  co-ope- 
--'■  n  (Vom  these  aourco,  which  had  previously 


ivort. 


In  the  autumn  of  thi*  year,   the  Kscretary  of 
■lair  In  hla  annual rireularlo  the  II.IKX)  dtttricia 
Inlrodilind  thr  entire  cutaloeue  of  the  Snt  vol- 
iiniK)  u(  tlio  librurj  m-leflod  by  ilie  committee, 
toHiilhor  with  au  honorable  mention  ofthe  insti- 
tuiluii  mid  It*  labor*. 
Ill  i-Vli.  is:\a.  ihe  committee  appointed  a  de- 
vlnil   Washinglon,  to  intro- 
lan  and  library,  at  a  public 
lot,  and  to  present  a  memo- 
:iDR  Iheif  attention  to  an  ob- 
lional  importance.     A  meet- 
was  held,  Mr.  Justice  Story 
ti  IroiD  eminent  public  men 
enthasiaitjc  interest.    The 
nr»t  dny,  by  oiJcr  of  the  senate,  ihc  memsml 
I ,  it*  published  docntaeats 


and  nl... 

Ihii  'procr 

Jims   of  the  mcwiine 

i-rt'he 

Cd|ill..l, 

he  lat- 

tt-r,  nl  n 

K'li  inltth 

were  oven  in  the  national 

pmin., 

ivIliDv  the 

attention  of  the  wbol 

VS 

••'ho.,1  lil 

rary  system. 

pininoull. 

1  of  i^etc  labors  the 

e  had 

benn  h>-l 

.»•■ '" 

to  thr  records,  seven 

meet 

ini(<  III  I 

..•  ..K';.'<» 

Ian  mi-eUn-s  ol  il,e 

boarJ 

of  di..'^ 

'!•,    rilly 

•■tmi!*  of   the  ex 

-.      Thr.,. 

.4.1  b«.n  callel  bv  direction 

of  11 

.ninlttP-. 

«   .hlUonI  citiesand 

larre 

taw.li,  an 

<«n  puhlli. 

HKKl'Hf',  at  which  valaibic 

addresses  had  been  •eenred  bam  a 
our  most  distinguished  pablie  mca;  aad  1 
smaller  and  more  private  tacetintcs.  nakiac  is 
all  more  than  one  hundred  meelii^s! 

The  executive  commitlec  had  publiibcdae*^ 
letler-shetl  circulars,  and  two  Sto-  parapklaw 

of  54  and    12  pages,    of  which  many    Th aaj 

copies  bad  been  circulated  in  this  ecnmtcy  andia 
Europe. 

Kiahl  individuals,  o£cen  anj  i^enti,  k*i 
been  employed  by  the  committee;  iive  of  tfecvk, 
at  the  expense  of  the  treasory,  officers,  agcata 
and  delei;ales  of  the  society,  jouraeyiac  in  b*. 
half  of  its  objeels,  had  travelled  nore  thu  U- 
teen  Ihoasand  miles. 

la  April  1S39,  the  ancoesior  of  Gen.  Dix,  i« 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  aad  liiiii  liimad 
eat  of  common  schoou,  tntroiaced  a  law  — I — ■' 
ing  the  appropriation  of  $110,000  a  year  far 
three  years,  lo  five  yeart,  making  $660,000  to 
be  expended  for  ibe  purchase  of  school  lib*«. 
ries.  And  adeicgation  of  the  commi  tiee,  cm  vi- 
siting Albany  during  that  month,  for  the  sane 
purpose  for  which  they  had  visited  Washin^bM, 
were  rnlbrmed  by  the  secretarr  that  it  waa  bim 
intention  to  take  the  entire  direction  and  bb- 
oagement  of  the  libraries  for  the  stale  into  bis 
own  hands,  nhich  he  did,  ranking subscrvieativ 
his  purposes  all  the  results  of  the  labors  of  Ikw 
institution. 

The  committee,  disconraged  by  such  an  iane, 
yielded  lo  a  necessity  it  would  have  been  «■« 
to  resist,  and  suspended  for  a  time  their  nettr 
ini!!.  and  their  labors-  They  have  since,  how- 
ever, resumed  their  eSbrts  in  another  depvlmoBl; 
these  labors,  they  believe,  have  not  been  tb* 
less  useful,  because  ihey  have  been  silenl  aa4 
unseen.  Some  accosnt  «r  them  will  be  give* 
in  the  next  nrtlcle. 


(Abstract  d  lbs  Annual  Keport,  NovRDbtr,  1H1.| 

In  compliance  with  the  reqnisitios  of  the  ow- 

fltitotioo,  the  executive  committee  anbmit  the 

foUowin;  report  of  their  opentions  daring  Ihv 

The  ntlcntian  of  the  committee  has  been  di- 
rected exclaaively,  dnring  (he  year,  I*  tbe  nb-. 
ject  of  text-books  for  the  use  or  •ehool*.  Soae 
progreas  has  been  made  in  their  tavestigalioBs  of 
the  Bchool  books  of  onr  coantry,  and  some  ii^ 
pnrtant  steps  hare  been  taken  toward  Iheir  ■>- 
provement.  Progresi  may  indeed  appear  (•• 
feeble  and  slow,  baLwhen  the  mafniilDde  of  tte 
object,  and  the  difficnltiea  which  encompaai  it, 
are  taken  into  view,  k^ether  with  the  neceasitr 
of  proceeding  with  such  cnntioa  that  B*s(ep» 

ken  may  have  to  be  retraced,  tbe  eomntttee  u« 

ilisGed  thatnll  that  oontd  have  reasonably  bccA 

L  pec  led  hss  been  accomplished. 

The  labors  of  the  committee  hare  beea  chidr 
employed  on  the  follonin;  inbjecM  : — 

'  Sfcltiag  books  1  11.  Reading  book*  j  III. 
ianaries;  IV.  Grammarai  V,  AiittametiM; 
VI.  Writing  books;  Vll.  Works  on  moral  yU- 

The  examinations  which  have  been  made  of 
mime  of  these  clashes  of  books  have  bronghta*- 
der  review  a   large  nnmber  of  volamaa.     Aa 
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was  itated  ta  the  ^rst  namber  of  these  artides, 
there  have  beea  examined  uader  the  direction  of 
the  executive  eommitiee,  about  five  hundred 
American  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  foreign 
school  books.  Amonc;  them  one  hundred  and 
twenty  difre*-ent  spelliag  books ;  three  hundred 
different  Eng-lish  grammars;  nesrly  two  hun- 
dred diflerent  artthmetics;  and  considerable 
nombers  of  other  kinds  of  books.  It  is  designed 
to  contiQTie  this  work  until  a  complete  collection 
is  made  of  the  raluable  school  books  of  our  own 
country,  of  England,  of  France  and  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  Jesuits  of  these  examinations  have  been 
embodied  in  written  reports,  wbicK  have  been 
duly  considered  and  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee.    Reports  on  the  following  subjects 
are  on  file.    I.  On  the  general  principles  to  be 
applied  in  the  adoption  and  recommendation  of 
school  books.    II.  On  school  books,  in  general, 
but  with  special  reference  to  spelling  books ;  a 
paper  of  thirty  pages  8vo.,  which  was  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  society.    III.  A  particular 
and  extended  report  on  two  spelling  books, 
deemed  by  the  committee  worthy  of  a  minute 
and  critical  examination  j  a  paper  of  seventy 
closely  written  letter  sheet  pages.    IV.  On  Por- 
ter's Hhetorical  Reader.    V,  On  Colburn's  First 
liessons  in  Intellectual  Arithmetic.    VI.  On  mo- 
ral science.    VII.  On  writing  books  for  schools. 
VIII.  On  English  grammars,   which  has  also 
been  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  24  pages  $vo. 
for  the  use  of  the  society.    Considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  re- 
ports on  other  subjects.    A  catalogue  of  nearly 
two  hundred  diferent  arithmetics  has  been  pre- 
pared, most  of  which  have  been  or  are  now  found 
IB  the  schools  of  our  country. 

BOOKS  ADOPTXD. 

The  following  books  have  been  adopted  aAer 
much  earefb!  deliberation,  and  announced  as  the 
commeacenrent  of  the  sodeW's  series  of  text- 
boc^s  for  schools,  viz :  Porter's  Rhetorical 
Reader  ,*  Co!bam*s  First  Lessons  in  Intellectual 
JLrithmetic. 

BOOKS  IN  pjsoaBXss. 

The  subjects  which  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  dignity  aad  embarraBsment,  are  spell- 
ing books  and  English  gramnuirs.  No  book  in 
cither  of  these  diuses  was  found,  that  fully  met 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  committee.  Much 
delicate  and  perplexing  service  has  been  per- 
formed to  secure  the  preparation  of  a  book  in 
each  of  these  departments,  which  should  embody 
the  principles  and  carry  out  the  views  exhibited 
in  the  reports  of  the  committee  on  these  sub- 
jects, which  are  known  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  ac- 
tive friends  of  popular  educatioa  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  arrangcHients  already 
made,  or  contemplated  by  the  committee,  are,  to 
some  extent,  made  known  to  the  public,  and  will 
from  time  to  time  be  communicated  in  the  pub- 
lished reports. 

The  work  undertaken  is  oae  of  time  and  oare, 
and  can  uever  be  performed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  appreciate  it  but  by  a  degree  of 
labor  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

There  are  three  books,  which  of  themselves 
are,  ia  the  opiaioa  of  the  committee,  worthy  of 


months  of  extended  consultation,  labor  and  care; 
books  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  others,  (if 
we  except  the  Bible,)  exert  a  controlling  in&o* 
ence  over  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  manners 
and  the  morals,  of  a  nation.  They  are  the 
spelling  book,  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary. 
These  are  the  great  guides  and  censors  of  the 
language  ^  and  the  language  of  a  people  is  not 
only  the  vehicle  of  their  thoughts,  but  is  almost 
an  uaerring  index  and  exponent  of  their  hearts 
and  lives.  How  important*  then,  to  have  these 
great  fountains,  from  which  a  whole  natioa 
draws,  kept  as  *'  wells  of  English,  pure  and  on- 
dcfiled." 

The  standard  of  orthography,  orthoepy  and 
grammar,  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  father 
land,  ought  to  be  the  same.  The  republic  of  let- 
ters, at  least  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  should 
be  one  aad  indivisible.  When  the  two  great  na- 
tions, speakiag  in  the  same  language,  are  suck 
near  neighbors,  and  transatlantic  intercourse  is 
so  greatly  increased,  and  the  intercommunicatioti 
of  literatare  and  science  is  so  rapidly  extendiB^, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  that  good 
usage  of  our  '^  mother  tonpae*'  should  be,  not 
only  in  both  lands,  but  every  where,  the  same. 
And  this  can  only  be  secured  by  elementary 
books  conformed  to  that  usage  in  either  country, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  authority.  A  com- 
mon standard,  in  view  of  the  high  destiny  of  the 
English  tongue,  is  an  object  which  the  commit- 
tee are  disposed  to  take  some  pains  to  effect, 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  ef- 
fort will  be  appreciated  and  seconded  by  scholars^ 
statesmen  and  patriots,  throughout  the  realaoSi 
as  Carlyle  happily  says  of  *'  Saxondom." 

CORBKSPONDKNCE,  &C. 

The  labors  of  the  committee  have  given  rise 
to  very  considerable  correspondence  with  the 
friends  of  education  in  difl^srent  part^  of  tka 
country,  and  with  some  important  beards  of  ada- 
cation.  More  than  two  hundred  letters  are  oa 
the '  files  of  the  society.  The  committee  has 
been  represented  at  several  public  meetings  and 
conventions,  where  the  great  interests  of  oar  na- 
tional education  have  1:«en  discussed,  and  tli^ 
are  happy  to  say  that  aot  only  a  high  estimate 
of  the  objects  and  labors  of  the  institution  gea^ 
rally  prevails,  but  that  an  active  aad  hearty  co- 
operation in  its  efforts  has  been  repeatedly  pBoS- 
fered.  Institutions  of  education  and  impoctatti 
bodies  are  awaitinf^  the  deoisions  of  the  com- 
mittee, before  deetding  on  books  to  be  reoem- 
mejided  to  the  schools  ander  their  care. 

Conventions  of  superintendents  and  teachers 
in  the  interior  of  this  and  other  states,  have 
passed  and  published  resolutions  commending 
these  labors  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  ixM)st  influ- 
ential and  valuable  presses  of  the  country  hav« 
spoken  of  the  aims  and  labors  of  the  committaa 
in  a  manner  affordiag  gratification  and  encour^ 
agement*  Numerous  applications  have  als# 
been  made  by  authors  and  publishers  to  hare 
their  works  adopts  and  recommended  by  the 
society. 

In  conchieion,  the  committee  would  only  add, 
that  the  prosecution  of  their  labors  has  greatly 
streaglhened  their  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  and  every 
successive  month  brings  increasing  evidence  that 
the  commanity  will  appreciate  it,  and  that  bene- 
factors will  be  found  to  aid  and  support  it. 
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TEACHBRS'  DBPiRTMCiT. 


Under  this  title,  we  shall  publish  such  rogges- 
tioAs  ia  relation  to  methods  of  instihictioni  as 
'Will  be  useful  to  the  teachers  of  our  schools. 
The  following  judicious  remarks  are  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Alcott,  the  author  of  *'  Confessions 
of  a  Schoolmaster, "  ''  Slate  and  Blackboard  Ex- 
ercises,"  and  other  valuable  and  interesting  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  general  education. 

The  schools  referred  to  are  in  Connecticut,  but 
Albany  County  has  schools  in  which  the  same 
evils  existed,  and  the  same'  remedies  have  been 
most  successfully  tried. 

In  oar  own  judgment  no   branch  is  more  uni- 
formly badly  taught  tiian  reading,  and  in  none 
IS  reform  more  tttenticU.* 
mxiu>iiia — HOW  taught — how  it  should  be 

TAUGHT. 

In  Reading,  the  fundamental  error  among  us 
consists  in  enaeavorin^  to  do  too  much  at  once. 
!No  sooner  is  a  child  set  to  reading  the  simplest 
sentences  than  he  is  required  not  only  to  pro- 
nounce each  letter,  word  and  syllable  correctly ^ 
but  he  is  also  expected  to  attend  to  proper  loud- 
ntstof  voice^  distinctness f  emphasis  and  cadence  ; 
and  to  observe  the  pauses  and  inflections. 

Now  this  is  about  as  unreasonable  as  that  of 
requiring  the  beginner  in  writing  to  attend,  at 
the  very  outset,  to  position  of  the  body,  the  pa- 

J>er  and  the  hand  ]  to  the  cut,  slope  and  size  of 
etters,  and  to  all  those  minutiae  of  art  which 
belong  to  a  more  advanced  progress.  And  the 
reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases — ^it  is  found  in 
the  violation  of  a  well  known  and  highly  impor- 
tant principle,  especially  in  early  instruction — 
<(  Do  one  thing  at  a  time.'' 

But  although  this  is  the  fundamental  error.  In 
teaching  reading,  other  errors  are  frequent.    The 

lesBOBB,  almost  every  where,  are  too  long. 

Teachers  seem  to  think  that  if  their  pupils  read 
over  a  certain  number  of  pages  daily,  and  make 
Ao  glaring  errors,  they  will  at  some  time  or  other, 
ana  some  how  or  other,  become  good  readers  : 
and  that  the  greater  the  number  of  pages  teaa 
ovST,  as  a  general  rule,  the  greater  or  more  rap- 
id wUi  be  their  progress.  Like  the  carder  of 
wool  or  cotton,  who  puts  his  raw  material  into 
one  end  of  the  machine,  expecting  that  af^er  a 
certain  number  of  revolutionsy  a  proportional 
quantity  of  rolls — he  hardly  knows  how  or  why 
will  make  their  appearance  at  Uie  other. 

I  was  in  a  school  of  30  pupils  one  day,  when 
obsenring  that  the  forenoon  recess  was  very  short, 
I  enquiral  what  was  the  usual  length?  to  which 
I  received  for  reply — "five  minutes."  On  being 
shown  that  fiAeen  minutes  would  be  better  than 
five,  the  teacher  observed  that  he  could  not  get 
throiigh  his  usual  course  of  instruction  if  he  had 
so  lonff  a  recess.    And  yet  these  same  pupils 

every  day,  read  their  one  or  two  chapters  of  the 

■    —  '  '■ 

*  NoTx-  We  hope  that  teachers  will  commu- 
Bicate  the  results  of  their  own  experience,  and 
make  this  department  of  the  Journal,  widely 
mscful.    £d. 


New  Testament,  wok  then  two  or  three  para 
the  Natioaal  preceptor,  the  Village  Reader  or 
the  Child's  Guide  ;  and  all  this  amount  of  read- 
ing  vras  deemed  indespeasabte. — How  oasv  4 
matter  would  it  be  to  shorten  these  reading  les- 
sons  one  third  or  even  oae  half!  This  would 
give  time  for  a  recess  of  reasonable  length  : 
and  what  is  of  nearly  equal  importanoe  would 
give  time  for  reading  more  thoroughly. 

It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  measure 
the  real  progress  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  bj 
the  skoriiuss  of  their  lessons  than  bv  thek  length ; 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  little  to  do  witkr 
either.  A  class  may  learn  more  by  reading  a 
single  paragraph  of  half  a  dozen  lines, in  a  pro- 
per manner — perhaps  by  a  single  scholar — ^tliao 
by  reading,  in  the  common  way,  three,  or  foar, 
or  half  a  dozen  paragraphs  each.  It  is  of  tosie 
consequence,  I  grant,  to  read  long  lessons,  in  the 
usual  manner ;  but  ot  far  more  to  read  but  little, 
and  to  read  that  little,  well.  And  so,  in  fact,  of 
spelling,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
every  thing  else. 

The  consideration  that  children  do  not  2cam 
by  much  reading  in  the  usual  way,  is  not  the 
sole  objection  to  it.  A  great  waste  of  time 
is  involved.  At  least  one  sixth,  often  about 
one  fourth  of  the  time  spent  in  our  schools 
is  devoted  to  reading.  Now  the  pupils 
would  not  only  learn  faster  by  reading  half 
as  long,  in  a  more  thorough  manner,  but 
there  would  be  saved  half  an  hour  daily  for 
other  purposes. 

This  half  hour  daily  is  an  item  of  importanee. 
To  a  child,  who  from  four  to  twelve  years  of  age 
attends  school  eight  months  of  the  year,  it  is  a 
savii>g  of  3,  520  hours— equal  to  26^  months. 
To  the  80,  000  children  of  the  State,  it  would  be 
a  saving  of  2,  120, 000 months,  or  176, 666  years. 
If  these  children,  politically  speaking,  are  State 
property,  and  their  time  is  worth  on  an  average 
$25  a  year,  the  public  gain  by  saving  and  ma- 
king a  wise  use  of  this  time  would  be  to  a  sin- 
gle generation  of  the  youth  of  the  State  $4,444,. 
444. 

He  therefore,  I  repeat  it,  who  shall  be  the  ia* 
strument  of  so  far  effecting  a  reform  ia  (he  me- 
thods of  teaching  reading,  as  to  save  hali  the 
time  now  devoted  to  it,  and  make  the  remaining 
half  worth  more  than  the  whole  now  is,  wiU  be 
a  great  public  benefactor.  He  will  save  to  the 
State,  in  less  than  half  a  century  nearhr  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars — which,  of  itself 
especially,  to  a  dollar  and  cent  community,  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance. 

The  reading,  in  our  schools  Is  defective  in 
many  particulars.  In  general,  the  selections  are 
in  advance  of  the  pupils'  years;  and  when  not  so, 
are  of  such  a  character  as  seldom  to  interest  their 
feelings.  When  we  see  a  class  of  readers,  da- 
ring the  exercise,  standing  at  iixes  and  ieven9~- 
holding  their  books  awkwEudly,  looking  around 
the  room,  or  placing  tricks  on  their  next  neigh- 
bors, and  in  their  turns  mumbling  over  the  sen* 
tenccs,  verses,  or  paragraphs  assigned  them  in 
a  monotonous  manner,  and  yet  at  a  rate  so  rapid* 
as  to  make  scores  of  mistakes,  most  of  whrch 
pass  wholly  uncorrected — ^profbssedly,  too,  for 
want  of  time  to  make  corrections— are  we  not 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  exercises  are  of 
very  little  service  to  them,  and  that  for  the  pur- 
I  pose  of  improvement  they  might  about  as  welt 
i  read  over  an  equal  number  of  pages  ia  Latin  or 
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Greek  T  Tet  such  is  a  picture — by  no  means  ex- 
nggerated— of  the  greater  part  of  the  reading  in 
our  schools.  There  is  very  little  that  deserves 
the  name  of  reading ^  in  nineteen  in  twenty  of 
oar  schools.  And  as  is  the  school,  in  this  re- 
spect, so  is  the  schoolmasteff'^-aye  and  the  pa- 
rent, too.  We  have  few  good  readers  among  us, 
-even  among   our  public  instructors. 

Now  it  need  not  be  so,  even  with  our  present 
defective  reading  books.  Seleetions  may  be 
made,  from  all  of  them,  which  uxiffhX  be  so 
managed,  by  the  teacher,  as  to  excite  the  in- 
terest, aiMl  aronse  the  feelings  of.the  dullest  school 
child  in  New-Enghind.  For  example,  let  a  verse, 
para^aph,  or  sentence,  be  selected;  let  the  teach- 
er eiUier  read  it  himself,  or  require  some  of  his 
more  intelligent  pupils  to  read  it,  or  draw  forth 
—which  is  better — an  explanation  from  the  pu- 
PUb.  Let  them  see  that  it  kai  meaning  i  and  that 
they  can  by  attention  and  thinking  coTne  to  it. 
Let  them  be  active  in  the  exercise,  and  not^a^- 

There  are  a  th«nsand  ways  of  accomplishing 
this  object.    One  is,  by  requiring  them  to  ex- 
press the  sentence  or  paragrai^h  in  their  own 
words.     Another  is,  by  anal^rzing  it.    Another 
4b  by  conversing  on  some  topic  it  may  suggest. 
Another,  still,  is  by  familiar  criticisms  on  each 
other's  manner  of  reading  it.    In  these  or  other 
ways  which  secure  attention  and  require  thought, 
-the  dullest  sentence  or  paragraph  is  susceptible 
of  being  made  deeply  interesting  to  the  youngest, 
I  was  going  to  say  dullest  pupUs. 

Only  a  short  time  since  I  found  a  class  of  very 
young  children-,  in  one  of  our  schools,  reading 
^«a  article  foom  the  National  Preceptor  (found 
also  in  the  old  American  Preceptor)   entitled 
'<  The  Test  of  Goodness.''    As  I  expected,  it 
was  read,  or  rather  mumbled  over  in  a  very  mo- 
BoUmons  manner,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
day— 4wo  thirds  of  the  pupils  having  their  tj/es, 
and  a  larger  portion  still  their  thoughti  ,else- 
where.    Yet  this  is  by  no  means  a  worse  selec- 
«llon  than  many  others  of  the  same  book,  and  of 
most  other  class  books,  in  reading,  which  obtain 
favor  among  us.    Here  is  one  of  tiie  paragraphs. 
^'On  this  the  second  son  advanced.    In  the 
course  of  my  travels,  said  he,  I  came  to  a  lake 
in  which  I  beheld  a  child  stru^gh'ngwith  death. 
I  plunged  into  it  and  saved  its  life,  in  the  pre- 
senee  of  a  number  of  the  neighboring  villagers, 
mil  of  whom  can  attest  the  truth  of  what  I  assert.'' 
Now  there  is  not  the  slightest  necesity  of  hav- 
ing a  whole  dass  of  pupils,  eight  or  ten  years 
oM,  merely  passive  in  reading  such  sentences  as 
these,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  having  their  miads 
occupied  with  something  else,  or  devising  or  ex- 
ecuting mischief.    Had  the  teacher,  in  the  in- 
stance above,  read  with  and  for  her  pupils,  some- 
thing would  have  been  gaiaed.    But  this  is  not 
enough. 

If  ^^The  Test  of  goodness"  is  about  to  be  read 
by  a  young  class,  or  indeed  by  any  class,  I 
would  ask  them,  beforehand,  to  take  their  books 
and  study  it  over  carefuUy,  assigning  as  a  ssotive 
for  this,  that  instead  of  having  the  whole  class 
read  it,  I  might,  very  possibly,  call  upon  partic> 
ular  individuals  to  read  it«  while  the  rest  would 
look  over  and  perhaps  make  corrections*  That 
in  order  to  have  every  one  prepared  for  the  task, 
it  was  necessary  all  should  study  or  read  it  over 
beforehand.  Then,  when  the  hour  came  for  the 
(exercise,  I  would  do  what  I  had  before  promised. 


During  the  progress  of  the  exercise,  however, 
if  not  before  commencing  it,  I  would  analyze  it, 
in  something  like  the  following  manner. 

First,  I  would  read,  or  require  a  pupil  to  read; 
*' On  this,  the  second  son  advanced."  Here  I 
would  thus  question  the  class.  Had  this  second 
son  any  brothers  ?  How  do  you  know  ?  Had 
he  a  father  living?  How  do  you  know  this? 
What  is  the  nc  caning  of  advanced  f  If  I  should 
ask  one  of  you  to  step  out  two  or  three  steps  for- 
ward of  the  class,  and  another  to  go  back  two 

or  three  steps,  which  would  advance  f    To  ad- 
vance, is  to  come  forward,  then,  is  it  ? 

What  did  the  young  aian— the  second-  sour- 
advance,  or  cotne  forward  for?  What  did  he  say 
he  came  to,  in  his  travels  7  What  it  a  lake  ?  Who 
can  tell  me  what  is  the  diderence  between  a  lake? 
and  a  pond  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  pond?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  lake  ?  How  lai«e  a  lake  did  you  ever 
read  or  hear  of?  Names  of  some  of  the  lakes,  &c. 

Are  lakes  always  deep  ?  Do  you  think  the  lake 
spokenof,  here,  was  deep?  Why?  Was  this  Uke 
remote  from  inhabitants,  do  you  think  ?  WhynotI 
Was  this  second  son  a  grown  man,  think  you, 
or  a  mere  boy  ?  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

What  does  the  young  man  say  he  saw,  ia  the 
lake?  How  came  the  child  to  be  m  the  lake?  Can 
you  gucsB?  In  what  way  did  the  young  man 
save  him  ?  Are  there  any  other  ways  of  saving 
drowning  people  ?  What  are  some  of  them? Is 
it  probable  the  child  could  swim?  Why  not? 
Can  we  swim  till  we  are  taught  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose  the  child^s  parents,  or  any  body  else,  re- 
warded the  young  man  ?  Why  not  ?  What  feel- 
ling  did  the  child  probably  have  towards  his  de- 
liverer?   Was  such  a  feeling  right  and  proper? 

Was  any  other  person  present  when  the  chUd 
was  saved?  Why  do  you  suppose  there  was? 
Why,  then,  did  not  they  save  him  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  drowning  person  ?  Did  you  «▼»  fee 
the  body  of  pne  who  had  been  drowned  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  "  to  assert  ?"  What  is  the 
meaning  of  "  to  attest?" 

Does  any  one  believe,  for  one  moment,  that  a 
class  of  childrea  could  be  cither  stupid  or  unin- 
terested, while  such  exercises  were  going  on?— 
Or  that  they  would  ever  again  rend  the  sentence 
half  asleep,  or  with  symptoms  of  positive  dis^tt 
But  their  interest  might  be  increased,  or  their  at- 
tention arrested  by  the  relation,  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  (or  even  by  some  pupil)  of  an  anec- 
dote. How  many  lives  have  been  saved  in  a  re- 
markable way,  as  by  dogs,  8lc. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  immeasurable  import- 
ance. It  is  an  attempt  to  rescue,  not  the  bodies, 
but  the  minds  and  souls  of  our  children  from  a 
worse  than  any  ordinary  lake — from  the  lake  of 
stupefaction  and  death. 

Need  I  repeat  that  half  an  hour,  or  even  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  spent  in  a  manner  like  the 
foregoing,  would  be  worth  more^  much  more/— 
than  a  whole  hour  spent  in  running  over  four  or 
five  or  half  a  dozen  pages  of  that  which  they 
very  little  understand,  and  which  they  care  for 
still  less  ?  It  would  be  worth  more  as  a  mere 
reading  exercise,  saying  nothing  of  the  thought 
and  feeling  it  would  elicit. 

I  am  astonsihed  and  more  than  astonished  to 
find  teachers,  every  where — ^men  and  women  of 
reputed  good  sense,  too— per»i8tin|r  in  the  use  of 
mere  hum-drum  exercises;  and  calling  them  read- 
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log ;  aid  what  is  worse  stiH^  Scbooi  Commit- 
tees, by  the  gross,  euffering  it  to  pass,  and  seem* 
ing  to  say  Uae  good  and  laitbffil  watchmen  oo 
the  waU,  all's  well.  A  belter  name,by  far,  for  these 
wretched  processes,  dow  called  reading,  would 
be  itult^cation.    For  if  to  drown  yoathfolcii* 

jiosity,  repress  the  growth  of  mind,  and  disgust , .      ,  ... 

the  young  with  books  and  school,  is  to  dciiSTf  or  !  *^  ^^^^  ^  «  ▼^T  frcat  extent,  superseded  by 
MtuUtfy^l  am  sure  we  teach  well  one  thing  in  '  the  applieatioa  of  higher  and  nobler  mad 
oar  schools,  the  science  or  art  of  staltiication.      efficmcioos  moCivet. 
The  best  way,  beyond  a  doabt,  of  teaching  a 


and  mcchaiical  pedagogne ;  the  rod  is  iiv  att 
practieal  pvposes  m  ptrfcle,  where  we  trttslit 
win  long  be  suffered  to  remain ;  erea  cwafcfioa, 
so  long  deemed  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
sueccss  of  an  enlightened  systeiB  af  teaehhig, 


diild  to  readj  is  by  accustoming  hiim  to  form  his 
#wn  lessons  m  the  first  place,  and  reading  them 
nilerward  before  his  class  and  teacher.    Lessons 


But  the  most  enoooraging  fentnre  in  theptSiC^ 
tienl  openticn  of  the  existing  system  is  the  gen> 

^^hich  a  pupil  prepares  himself,  he  wUlof  course  ^  "^-tation  of  a  peraonnl  i-teresl  i.  the 
nnderstand,  and  be  able  to  read  correctly  and  schools,  on  the  part  of  the  pubhc.  This  is 
naturally.  How  to  accomplish  this,  is  briefly  erinced  by  the  spirit  with  which  the  nnmcroas 
Vi!?  ^.  *^?^^  *"'*  ^^^  ®**"^  Exercises,"  page   school  celebrations  in  nearly  ercry  section  of  the 

State   are   appreciated   and    conducted.     Oir 
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THE  PROSPECT  BEFORE  US. 

TiiasK  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  sys- 
tem of  supervision  of  our  common  schools 
through  the  agency  of  county  superintendents, 
was  originated  and  put  in  operation — and  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one  year^  since  the  substitution  of 


columns  continue  to  be  filled  with  animated  ac- 
counts of  these  most  gratifying  and  joyous  fesli-^ 
vals ;  and  we  speak  from  personal  observatiaa 
of  theur  effects  on  the  interests  of  educatioa, 
when  we  say  that  no  greater  inceative  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  efficiency  of  elemoitary  instne- 
tion,  has  yet  been  afforded,  than  is  furnished  by 
these  exhibitions.  The  advantages  and  benefits 
of  the  school  are  broaght  pronainently  and  dis- 
tinctly before  the  public  ;  teachers  receive  thfir 


the  office  of  town  superintendent  for  that  of'  .  .  j    •     .i.  u  .- r<i.«w 

,    .  .    ,     ^.     ,     appropriate  rewards  m  the  approbation  of  tbcir 

commissioners  and   inspectors  ;  and  the  friends 


of  elementary  education  may  look  back  with 
pleasure  upon    the    sobstantial  improvements 


patrons  and  employers  -,  the  cbiidren  are  stiai* 
la  ted  to  renewed  and  succcssfnl  exertion — notts 
surpass  each  other — ^but  to  surpass  the  hopes  and 


which  have  been  effected  during  this  short  peri-  ^^^^^  expectations  of  their  parents  and  teach. 
•d,  and  forward  with  well-grounded  hope  and  ers  ;  and  an  j^^^,^  .^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  p^^^^ 
sanguine  anticipation  fbr  the  future.    Without    j^^^u^tual  and  moral  powers,  which  will  carry 


at  this  time  going  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  in  all  those  essential  attributes  which 
give  value  and  efficiency  to  oar  common  school 
system,  our  elementary  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  State  have  advanced  far  beyond 
the  most  enthusiastic  expectation  of  the  strongest 
adroeates  of  the  existing  law.  The  healthful 
and  invigorating  elements  of  personal,  thorough 
and  systematic  visitation  and  inspection,  on  the 
part  not  only  of  the  several  officers  officially 


of  parents  and  citizens  generally,  have  secured 
to  our  conunoo  schools  an  interest  and  an  attrac* 


Teachers  of  a  higher  order  of  qualiJScation,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  have  very  generolly  sup- 
plied the  places  of  the  inefficient  droiKt,  under 
whose  toporific  influences,  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation have  so  long  languished  and  drooped. 
Life  and  animation — interest  and  excitement — 
yngresa  and  advancement— have  taken  the 
place  of  that  listlessness  and  repugnance  which 
once  characterized  all  the  operations  of  the 
aehool :  the  schooUmaster  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  the  stem  and  gloomy  despot,  or  the  stupid 


them  onward  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  aid 
virtue  with  accelerated  vakicity  and  under  the 
most  encouraging  auspices. 

These  results  are  principally  due  to  the  asii- 
dnous  and  judicious  exertions  of  the  eounfy  akd 
town  superintendents  throughout  the  State :  slid 
if  the  recent  revision  of  the  laws  had  accom- 
plished nothing  beyond  this,  it  would  hare  well 
deserved  the  approbation  of  every  enlightcaed 


sterged  with  the  performance  of  this  duty,  but  j  ^^d  right-judging   citizen.    Without   daiming 

for  the  system  as  now  constituted,  pcrfectioiy 
we  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that,  so  fbr  as  Its 

tion  which  they  have  never  before  possessed.  ]  practical  resulte   thus  far  may  legitimalcJy  be 

taken  as  a  specimen  oC  its  powers,  it  is,  •*  * 
whole,  and  all  things  considered,  the  best  Pf^^ 
tchich  hat  yet  been  derued,  for  securing,  "when 
faithfully  administered,  the  benefits  and  bles- 
sings of  public  instruction.  As  such,  WMKI 
of  our  sister  States  are  building  up  their  eda<»- 
llonol  systems,  upon  the  basis  of  our  own;  ^ 
the  most*  enlightened  friends  of  educstiea  ^^ 
home  nnd  abroad,  concede  its  excellence  atid  its 
capability  to  accomplish  the  great  object  Uif 
whieh  it  has  been  devised. 
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No.  in. 

EXFEJftlltENTAL  EtUCATIOlC. 


llXtJST&ATKO   BT  TUS  8T0KT  OP  OBXftLXK. 


Qjf X  of  the  strongest  ioceotiYes  that  can  ope- 
rmte  ^pon  the  legisUtor  or  the  philanthropist  to 
increase  his  exertions  and  encourage  his  hopes, 
ia  the  actual  success  of  experimental  education. 
It  mii  J  he  well  to  inquire— What  it  has  ever  done 
for  states  or  small  communities!    The  traveller 
can  see  at  a  glance,  what  knowledge,  carried  out 
into  practice,  has  effected  in  some  countries;  and 
what  are  contrary  consequences  of  a  wide-spread 
ll^'ojrance  in  others.    Any  man  who  is  no  travel- 
ler at  all,  who  has  the  least  information  of  the 
existing  coadiUon  of  mankind,  under  different 
social  circumstances,  knows  that  eertain  coun- 
tries, New- England  for  instance,  and  the  mise- 
rahle  provinces  of  South  America,  possess  in 
widely  different  measures  the  comforts  of  life, 
the  secoritv  of  property,  the  pleasures  and  pri- 
Tileges  of  human  intercourse  and  individual  en- 
joyment.   Mr.  Stephens's  Travels  in  Central 
America,  a  book  of  great  popular  interest,  de- 
monstrates the  infinite  worth  oC  cultivated  mind 
to  social  man,  by  exhibiting  the  extreme  degra- 
dation cooseqaent  to  the  want  of  all  cultivation. 
Ho  such  proof  of  the  value  of  general  education 
would  need  be  brought  up  in  its  behalf,  were 
there  not  some  people,  everywhere,  disposed  to 
underrate  its  importance.    These  apathetic  per- 
sons would  by  no  means  exclude  all  instruction 
of  the  young,    but  they  would  have  the  thiug 
that  hath  been,  the  thing  that  shall  be  ;  they 
would  have  common  school  education  as  little 
006tly  as  possible  ;  they  believe  it  requires  no 
puhlic  supervision,  nor  any  improvement  what- 
ever.   Of  course  they  do  nothing  to  advance  it, 
and  by  forbearing  to  advance  it,  they  discourage 
the  friends  of  the  cause.    What  is  not  for  us  is 
against  us.    Indifference  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  the  trustees  of  schools,  and  neglect  in  co- 
operation with  the  suggestions  of  school  super- 
intendents, have  a  direct  tendency  to  prevent  the 
food  results  of  any  enlightened  school  system. 
To  system  is  good  that  is  not  made  so,  that  is 
act  well  regarded  and  cheerfully  promoted.    Let 
all  persons  do  all  that  they  can,  be  it  more  or 
0     less,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  good  schools  to  the 
community  in  which  they  live. 

The  best  friends  of  education  are,  generally, 
those  who  ean  personally  derive  no  advantage 
iiom  the  extension  of  it.  For  the  most  part, 
thev  know  the  worth  of  it  by  the  enjoyment  of 
its  benefits,  or  by  the  want  of  them.  In  either 
case,  in  ripe  age,  they  have  nothing  or  very  lit- 
Ue  to  gain  by  the  improved  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  the  rising  race.  They  have  done,  or  they 
ean  do  for  themselves,  what  they  are  urgiui^  up- 
oa'parents  in  general  to  do  for  their  children  ; 
the  only  reword  they  expect  for  their  counsels  or 
their  cares,  is  no  other  than  the  prevention  of  sin 
and  misery,  and  the  augmentation  of  virtue  and 
happiness.  He  who  seeks  to  do  good,  who 
teaches  his  fellow  man  how  to  secure  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  is  a  benefactor  not  to  be 
disregarded  or  despised.  The  result  of  know- 
ledge  to  a  community  is  the  better  quality  of 


ertry  thing  bdoaging  to  it,  because  knowledge 
makes  better  farmers  and  gardeners,  better  «ie- 
chanics  and  laborers,  better  preachers  and  teach« 
ers.  The  well  educated,  going  forth  into  the 
world  with  the  understanding  and  every  facdlty 
improved,  can  produce  better  effects  of  labor, 
and  command  higher  rewards  for  it.  The  world 
is  the  better  for  them,  and  they  are  better  filled 
to  serve  and  enjov  the  world,  when  they  are  de- 
signedly prepared  to  do  so% 

Facts  that  show  the  changes  that  took  p^imt 
in  Scotland,  and  more  lately  ia  Pmssia,  coase> 
quent  to  the  adeptioa  of  a  general  and  ralioaal 
Khool  system,  woe  Id  demonstrate  the  happy  ia- 
fiuenees  of  knowledge  upon  national  msnacrs 
and  virtue,  there  are  also  on  reeord  some  more 
limited  experiments,  so  convincing  that  any  shi> 
gle  district  of  our  country,  though  much  less  ia 
need  of  such  than  the  countries  ia  which  they 
were  tried,  might  profit  by  the  knowledge  of 
them.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting,  perhaps, 
are  those  ef  Oberlin  and  FelCx  Neff.  Some  ac- 
count of  the  former  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

The  Ban  de  la  Roche,  in  English,  the  validly 
of  stone,  is  a  desolate  tract  of  about  nine  thou- 
sand acres,  among  the  Vosges,  (a  chain  of  the 
Alps,)  not  far  from  the  city  of  Strasbourg.  Its 
lyinter  commences^in  September,  and  the  snow 
remains  undissolved  till  the  following  May.  In 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  this  disUrict,  such  was 
its  sterility,  it  was  said  formerly,  that  the  wife 
might  carry  home  in  her  apron  all  the  hay  that 
her  husband  had  mown  in  a  long  morning.  The 
people  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  this  destitution  possessed  one  inestima- 
ble blessing,  not  every  where  enjoyed  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  it  was  religious  toleration; 
and  among  the  few  families  that  subsisted  with 
difficulty  in  this  valley  might  be  found  both  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  who  worshipped  God, 
each  in  their  own  way,  without  disturbing  one 
another.  Still  the  most  deplorable  ignorance 
and  poverty  prevailed  among  them.  These  evils, 
however,  were  gradually  removed  hy  the  edu- 
cation that  was  happily  introduced  among  these 
poor  people. 

From  1750,  to  1827,  two  excellegt  olergymen 
carried  on  the  work  of  instructing  and  improv- 
ise the  inhabitants  of  this  regioa. 

The  former  of  these,  Mr.  Slouber,  saw  that 
he  could  no  way  enlighten  his  fiodc  in  religion, 
till  he  opened  their  minds  to  the  reception  <^e- 
neral  truth.  He  commenced  his  pastoral  omce 
by  reforming  the  village  school,  for  a  pretended 
school  existed  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  The 
school-house  was  a  slight  building  ia  wretched 
Audition,  where  a  number  of  children  vvere 
crowded  together,  rude  and  noisy  and  without 
occupation .  The  master,  a  superanaated  old  maUi 
lay  on  a  little  bed  in  one  oorner  of  the  room^ 
when  Mr.  Stouber  first  entered  this  school.  The 
following  dialoeue  between  him  and  the  school- 
master is  amusing  : 

"^^  What  do  you  teach  the  children  ? 

Nothing,  sir. 

Nothing  {     Uow  is  that  ? 

Because  I  know  nothing  myself. 

Why,  then,  did  you  take  the  school  7  » 

Why^  sir,  I  had  been  taking  care  of  the  Wal- 
bach  pigs  for  many  years,  and  when  I  got  too 
old  aivi  inhrm  lor^hat  employment,  I  was  sent 
here  to  take  care  of  the  children^'' 
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Stoaber  soon  procured  m  better  temcher  mnd 
caused  lesson  boe^in  reading  and  spelling  to  be 
printed  for  the  nse  of  the  school,  and  built  a  log 
bat  for  the  school-house.  The  satisfaction  and 
improvemeat  soon  exhibited  by  the  pupils  Hte. 
Tally  tutned  the  parents'  hearts  to  their  chil- 
dren; they  delighted  in  what  gratified  the  latter, 
and  desired  for  themselTes  theiastruction  denied 
to  their  childhood. 

In  1767,  Stoaber  was  succeeded  by  John  Fre- 
deria  Oberlln,  a  native  of  Strasbourg .  Seven- 
teen years  of  tolerable  culture  had  advanced  his 
parishioners  beyond  their  primitive  barbarism, 
but  they  still  stood  in  need  of  better  instruction. 
Oberlin  did  not  concern  himself  with  children 
chiefly,  he  extended  his  good  offices  to  the  wants 
of  the  whole  people.  He  taught  the  men  to 
make  roads  and  bridges,  and  persuaded  them  to 
aend  their  sons  to  the  city  of  Strasbourg,  where 
they  were  taught  mechanic  arts,  and  then,  re- 
turning to  the  valley^  became  masons,  carpen- 
ters, glaziers  and  smiths.  Wheel  carriages  be- 
came common,  wretched  cabins  were  converted 
into  snug  dwellings,  and  the  mothers  of  families 
having  better  habitations,  became  better  house- 
wives. The  art  of  reading  became  general,  and 
Bibles  being  circulated,  the  influences  of  religion 
became  more  authoritative,  and  the  rude  lan- 
goage  of  the  people  was  altered  by  degrees  to 
the  purity  and  propriety  taught  in  the  books 
which  they  read,  not  by  any  grammar$f  which 
are.  indeed,  subsequent  to  language,  and  not  in 
advance  of  it,  according  to  some  people. 

The  soil  of  this  rocky  district  was  improved 
by  severe  but  intelligent  labor,  guided  by  the 
good  pastor,  and  planting  and  graAing  were  in- 
troduced, so  that  the  waste  wilderness  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  nursery,  the  orchard  and  the  gar- 
den; and  thus  the  agriculture  of  these  poor 
mountaineers  was  raised  from  a  toilsome  and  in- 
efficient practice  to  a  productive  science.  As  the 
comforts  of  life  increased,  so  did  the  population, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  little  school-house 
of  Stouber,  was  not  onlv  too  small  for  the  aug- 
mented numbers  of  children,  but  it  fell  into  de- 
cay. The  inhabitento  of  the  district  were  divid- 
ed into  four  parishes,  and  each  of  these  parishes 
stood  in  need  of  a  school- house.  The  people  at 
the  first  proposal  would  not  hear  of  new  school- 
houses,  nor  were  they  always  ready  to  follow 
out  Oberlin's  suggestions  in  other  matters.  They 
did  not  always  comprehend  his  plans  nor  appre- 
hend his  motives  ;  they  clung  to  many  old  cus- 
toms, and  sometimes  refused  to  submit  to  inno- 
ratiotts.  Some  men,  ihore  blinded  than  the  rest, 
on  one  occasion  agreed  to  waylay  and  beat  the 
good  Oberlin,  and  on  another  to  plunge  him  i^to 
a  cistern.  Learning  their  design  in  time  to  pre- 
pare for  violence  he  met  his  enemies  with  cour- 
age and  calm  remonstrance.  In  time  his  pru- 
dence, his  example  and  his  services,  conquered 
all  prejudices,  and  at  length,  he  had  the  concur- 
rence of  all  his  parishioners  to  build  the  new 
school-houses  and  carry  out  all  his  plans. . 

Oberlin  engaged  zealously  in  the  preparation 
of  masters  for  the  new  schools,  and  he  also  car- 
ried the  principle  of  education  further  than  it 
had  ever  before  gone  in  any  country.  He  was 
the  founder  of  infant  tchooU.  He  saw  that  al- 
most (hnn  the  cradle  children  were  capable  of 
intftruction ;  that  evil  habits  bagan  much  earlier 
than  is  generally  believed,  «ad  that  the  faciUty 
with  which  advanced  educatioii  might  be  eon. 


ducted,  greatly  depended  upon  habits  of  the  ear- 
liest formation.  The  female  teachers,  (coa^ne- 
frtcet ,)  who  had  charge  of  the  little  children, 
learned  to  relieve  instruction  by  amosemeat.  The 
children  were  taught  to  sew  and  knit,  they  were 
indulged  with  pictures  to  look  at,  and  were  in- 
structed in  geography  from  maps,  constructed 
for  their  especial  use.  They  sung  hymns  and 
songs,  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  was  taken 
that  they  should  speak  with  strict  propriety,  and 
thus  the  patois  (their  local  dialect)  gave  place 
to  a  purer  speech.  During  the  whole  course  of 
instruction  these  children  were  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  gec^raphy,  astronomy,  na- 
tural history,  music  and  drawing,  but  no  granif 
mar  at  all.  Soon  the  inhabitants  of  StraslKturg, 
and  the  neighboring  towns  came  to  look  at  the 
wonders  which  one  man  had  effected,  and 
charmed  at  his  success,  the  rich  and  th^  benevo- 
lent offered  him  the  most  liberal  aid.  Subsiaip. 
tions  of  money  for  his  use  poured  in,  and  well 
did  Oberlin  appropriate  this  bounty  ;  such  boun- 
ty as  we  have  no  need  of  for  such  purposes.  The 
state  is  our  benefactor  and  God  is  our  benefactor. 
What  the  state  gives  to  every  district  in  our  state, 
and  our  own  means,  if  we  have  the  heart  to  nee 
them,  will  suffice  to  educate  our  children,  so 
that  they  will  compare  worthily  with  those  of  any 
other  people. 

The  children  of  Oberlin's  schools  were  espe- 
cially taught  sentiments  of  piety,  not  of  intole- 
rance ;  brotherly  kindness  and  Christian  morali- 
ty ;  the  utmost  civility  of  manners  and  the  most 
careAil  neatness.  They  were  required  to  be 
clean  when  they  came  to  school,  and  the  school- 
rooms, and  all  approaches  to  thtm,  were  abo 
kept  exquisitely  clean.  This  is  a  matter  ia 
which  children  will  readily  concur  and  take 
pride  in,  iC  it  be  insisted  upon,  and  represented 
to  be  indispensable,  as  it  is  in  truth  indispensa- 
ble,  as  eminently  conducive  to  self  respect  and 
all  decorum. 

The  children  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  were 
taught  from  things  as  well  as  from  books  ;  they 
were  sent  into  the  woods  and  fields  to  search  for 
indigenous  plants  and  to  make  collections  of 
them.  They  were  encouraged  to  plant  seeds  and 
cultivate  their  own  little  gardens,  and  were  in- 
structed in  copying  flowers  and  other  objects 
from  nature.  They  were  also  taught  that  they 
lived  for  society  and  the  public  ^ood,  and  that 
they  must  do  nothing  that  might  mjure  the  com- 
munity. The  notions  of  citizenship  and  public 
spirit  were  thus  early  inculcated  in  them. 

Mr.  Legrand,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  was  per- 
suaded at  a  late  period  of  Oberlin^s  ministry,  to 
fix  his  abode  in  the  valley,  and  to  introduce  tiiere 
a  ribbon  manufactory  which  cmpbyed  many 
hands. 

"  Conducted  by  Providence,"  says  this  gen- 
tleman, '^  into  this  remote  valley.  I  was  the 
more  struck  with  the  sterility  or  its  soil;  its 
straw  thatched  cottages,  the  apparent  pover^ 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
fare,  firom  the  contrast  which  these  external 
appearances  formed,  to  the  cultivated  conversa- 
tion whict  I  enjoyed  with  almost  every  indivi- 
dual I  met,  and  the  frankness  and  confidence  of 
the  little  children,  who  extended  their  hands  to 
me  in  the  most  engaging  manner.  I  have  now 
resided  among  Ihem  for  five  years,  in  the  xiidst 
of  a  people  whose  mannenfare  refined  and  whose 
minds  are  enlighleaed  by  the  instmctiomt  re- 
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cciTcd  from  the  eftrltest  infkncj.  To  be  but- 
voanded  by  sack  amiable  and  intelligeiit  beings, 
Teoonciles  joj  family  to  the  privations  we  must 
mccessariiy  experience  in  onr  seclusion.^' 

.  It  must  be  obvious  that  a  great  increase  in  the 

'value  of  property,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of 

comfort  ^waa  produced  bj  the  increased  inteUi- 

gence  of  tbe  mofl^taineers.    The  transformation 

tkas  wrought  ia  an  indigent  and  ignorant  people 

solely   by  the   power  of  instruction,  guided  by 

fviadom  and  benevolence,  was  not  accomplished 

m  a  day,  bat  it  was  genuine  and  demonstrable, 

and  intelligence  of  it  spread  far  and  wide.    The 

king  of  France,  Louis  XVIII,  made  Oberlin  a 

member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  venera- 

ble  man  migh^be  seen  with  the  badge  upon  his 

breast  aAer  he  had  reached  his  eightieUi  year. 

His  little  settlement  was  visited  with  admiration 

by  travellers  from  distant  countries.    This  ex- 

eellent  person  died  in  1827,  full  of  years  and 

honors. 

It  is  bnt  justice  to  the  female  sex  to  relate, 
that  Oberlin  was  greatly  assisted  in  his  duties, 
ftrst  by  his  wife  and  afterwards  by  a  member  of 
his  household,  Louisa  Schepler.  This  pious  and 
energetic  woman  received  one  thousand  franks 
from  the  bequest  of  M.  Montyou,  a  French  gen- 
tleman, who  left  that  sum  to  be  annually  be- 
stowed as  a  reward  to  obscure  virtue. 

Our  social  circumstances  are  every  where  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  peasantry  among  the 
the  y  osnes  mountains,  but  there  are  waste  places 
among  us,  and  in  all  places  the  need  of  similar 
instruction  to  that  described  above  is  felt,  if  not 
in   the  same  measure,  certainly  for  the  same 
ends,  to  refine  the  manners,  furnish  the  minds, 
exalt  the  motives  and  increase  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  young.    We  do  not  look 
to  Any  single  benefactor  to  aid  us  in  the  attain^ 
ment  of  these  ends.    We  must  be  our  own  bene- 
factors, inform  ourselves  of  what  is  best  to  be 
d^ne  and  feel  assured  that  it  can  be  done,  be- 
sause  it  has  been  done.    Apathy  and  obstinacy 
may  defeat  what  the  laws  encourage ;  what  so- 
ciety demands :  what  enlightened  perseverance 
may  accomplish,  and  in  that  case,  sinning  azainst 
light  how  signal  will  be  our  calamity  and  how 
deplorable  pur  disgrace. 


MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

NatsaUf  June  3,  1844. 

Geography,  is  a  study  not  inferior  to  any  oth- 
er pursued  in  our  common  schools,  and  I  have 
for  a  long  time  felt  the  necessity  of  some  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  teaching  it.  As  taught 
heretofore,  very  many  have  come  short  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  stnd^, 
owing  not  only  to  the  deficiency  in  the  plan  it- 
self, but  also  to  the  amount  of  time  required  to 
be  aevoted  to  it  by  the  teacher.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  Uiese  maps,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  have  been  any  im- 
prevements  made,  not  found  in  former  works ; 
tad,  also,  whether  a  saving  of  time  can  be  se- 
eared  by  their  use,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  much  benefit  may  be  derived  therefrom, 
sot  only  in  these,  but  in  many  other  respects. 

But  while  I  believe  the  mapt  are  every  way 
'well  adapted  to  the  use  of  our  public  schools,  I 
think  a  very  important  and  highly  useful  addi- 
tion, c^uldf  and  aught  to  be  made  to  the  key. 


This  improvement  which  I  would  propose,  and 
which  is  louldly  caUed  for,  is,  that  it  should  con- 
tain the  most  correct  pronunciation  of  the  geo- 
graphical names.  Few  only  are  acquainted 
with  the  proper  pronunciation  of  these  names, 
and  scholars  as  well  as  teachers,  demand  some- 
thing  to  obviate  this  difiiculty.  The  object  can 
be  attained  very  easily  by  arranging  the  names 
in  the  key  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the 
words  in  a  lexicon ;  that  is,  write  the  name,  and 
to  its  right,  place  the  pronunciation.  I  think  it 
would  not  secure  the  object  desired  to  have  a 
separate  work  containing  these  pronunciations, 
but  that  they  should  be  in  the  key. 

But  if  the  improvement  cannot  be  made  in  the 
key  as  now  arranged,  I  think  either  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell or  some  one  eUe,  should  immediately  issue  a 
new  one.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  can  easily  be 
done,  by  referring  to  Worcester's  Lexicon,  which 
contains  these  prounciations,  or  to  some  other 
woric.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayine,  that  if 
such  a  work  should  appear,  it  would  be  pur- 
chased by  the  districts  which  have  these  maps, 
as  well  as  by  many  of  our  instructors  in  com- 
mon schools. 

An  Old  Tcacrer. 

For  the  District  School  Journal. 
MORAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  D wight — It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
that  the  friend  of  educational  improvement  wit- 
nesses the  efforts  now  being  made  to  incorporate 
moral  training,  as  a  fundamental  and  important 
part,  with  a  common  school  education. 

What  is  moral  education  I  It  is  the  develop- 
ment of  man^s  moral  nature y  as  intellectual  and 
physical,  are  of  the  intellect  and  physical  frame- 
Education  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
three  departments.  The  modern  philosophy  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty,  is,  I  believe, 
generally  established.  According  to  this,  there 
is  a  Ikculty  of  the  mind,  which  in  its  healthy 
state,  unerringly  points  out  the  moral  quality  of 
actions,  supported  by  Abercrombie,  Rush^  Reid, 
Stewart,  Combe,  Spurzheim,  Wayland.  The  op- 
posite theory  is,  to  refer  the  virtue  and  vice  of 
actions  to  reason  or  a  process  of  reasoning,  as  to 
the  benefit  or  disadvantage  of  the  act  under  con^ 
sideraCiaD,  supported  by  Paley,  Hume,  Hobbee, 
Locke.  The  foundation  of  a  sptem  of  moral 
education  must  be  laid  upon  the  first  theory ^<^li^ 
erwise  moral,  is  mere  intellectual  culture.  Frof. 
Wayland  sayik  "He  thaft  does  wiong,  not  only 
acts  contrary  to  hi$  naturej  but  contrtury  to  thie 
highest  impulse  of  his  nature ;  that  is,  he  acts  as 
much  in  opposition  to  his  nature,  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  us  to  conceive."— -Wayland't  Moral  Sci-  , 
ence,  p.  71.  The  true  system  of  moral  ednca-  . 
tion  seems  to  be,  such  an  one  as  will  exercise, 
and  consequently  develop  the  moral  nature. 
Physical  and  intellectual  education  are  analo- 

?;ou6  to  moral.  It  is  by  the  use  of  the  respective 
iEiculties  that  they  are  developed  and  strength- 
ened, by  disuse  that  they  are  weakened  or  near- 
ly destroyed.  A  moral  text  book  is  needed, 
which  will  treat  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  fac- 
ulty, contain  moral  problems  for  solution,  vari- 
ous human  characters  to  analyze,  or  any  other 
matter  which  will  give  a  true  idea  of  conscience, 
or  bring  into  use  and  exercise  the  moral  faculties. 
The  cultivation  of  man's  moral  nature,  is  an 
engine  that  can  revolutionize  the  world.  This 
noblest  part  of  his  nature  has  been  leA  u&culti- 
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▼ated,  weeds  have  choked  ite  growth,  the  wind 
has  perverleJ  its  original  directtoo,  aod  even  its 
▼ery  exi&tence  has  beea  questioned.  Maa  has 
been  taught  from  bis  verjr  infancy  that  the  com- 
mission  of  wrong  is  alluring  aod  pteasurabfe,  the 
performance  of  ri«ht  self-denying  and  not  pro- 
ductive of  much  happiness  in  this  world.  Tbe^ 
errors  are  to  be  dissipated,  and  the  attractions 
and  allurements  of  a  course  of  conduct  in  con- 
formity with  conscience,  impressed  upon  the 
^outhni]  mind.  What  a  contrast  between  that 
intellectually  educated  but  fiendish  being  in 
yonder  prison,  and  him  whom  a  nation's  love 
delighu  to  call  the  *'  Father  of  his  counUy !"  I 
once  was  a  district  school  master,  and  I  look 
back  upon  the  efforts  then  made  to  teach  my 
pupils  virtue,  as  the  most  pleasurable  reminis- 
eeace  of  that  period. 

Says  the  philosopher,  I>t.  Rush,  "  The  ex- 
tent of  the  moral  powers  and  habits  in  man,  is 
unknown.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  human 
mind  contains  principles  of  virtue,  whieh  have 
never  yet  been  excited  into  action.  •  •  •  I 
am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  man  to  acquire  so  much  perfection  from 
science,  religion,  liberty  and  good  government, 
as  to  cease  to  be  mortal ;  but  1  am  fully  persua- 
ded^ that  from  the  combined  action  of  causes, 
which  operate  at  once  upon  the  reason,  the  mo- 
ral faculty,  the  passions,  the  senses,  the  brain, 
the  nerves,  the  blood  and  the  heart,  it  is  possible 
to  produce  such  a  change  in  his  moral  character 
as  shall  raise  him  to  a  resemblance  with  an- 
gels." 

Is  it  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast  that  looks  for 
a  period  in  man's  progression,  when  his  moral 
powers  will  be  so  highly  cultivated  that  no  one 
will  need  the  protection  of  law;  when  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Potter,  (at  the  Rochester 
convention)  no  jail,  prison  or  gallows  shall  be 
needed,  to  restrain  mankind  from  the  commb- 
sion  of  crime?  W.  B. 

BaldteinsvilU,  Onon,  eo. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

EstraetB  from  thsRiport  of  the  ammilttecf  ike 
Mimbly  of  thu  State,  on  eoUegte,  academies 
ami  eonmon  eekooU,  of  in&urA  ike  Hon.  Mr, 
HvLBirn])  wmt  chairman,  in  regard  to  the  dis^ 
trili^tion  of  the  LUcrature  Fund,  and  the  aia- 
blukment  of  a  Normal  School,    ^ 

It  is  a  teacher's  high  prerogatire  to  develop 
the  taenlties  of  human  beings.  If  he  mistake  his 
calling— if  he  mistake  the  true  principles  of  his 
art,  to  educate,*  to  develop->and  aim  merely  to 
inetruct.f  to  instil— not  only  the  child,  but  the 
man  J  will  carry  to  the  grave  the  sad  effects  of 
this  Ignorance  and  incompetency.  Such  a  course 
stunts  and  dwarfs  the  whole  mental  and  moral 
nature;  it  renders  the  intellect  a  mere  passive  re- 
cipient of  words  and  signs,  and  words  and  signs 
only,  instead  of  ideas,  it  will  evolve— it  will  be 
clothed  "  with  a  vesture  of  apparent  informa- 
tion"— but  the  power— the  originality— the  ex- 
pans  ion  of  mini — are  enfeebled,  constrained  and 
circumscribed .  It  creates  the  form — it  constructs 
the  mechanism  of  e Jueation — withont  breathing 
into  it  a  living  soul.  It  prepares  the  chiW  to  make 
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use  of  his  acqninitioas  just  as  the  ancient  RomaB 
artist  did,  who  was  taught  to  copy  with  liCe-fSke  | 
predsioa  the  Grecian  master- piecet^ — ^jn&t  as  does 
the  serf  of  the  Russian  noble,  at  the  present  day, 
who  is  trained  to  execute  at  cowtw^and,  diiBenlt 
pieces  of  music,  or  make  facsimiles  of  paintings 
of  the  best  modern  Italian  or  Flemish  masters 
— withont  the  slightest  adraaee  If  the  operaiire 
or  intellectnal  stature — or  wiihont  one  power  of 
producing  an  original  conception. 

How  many  of  our  ten  thousand  teaebers  baw 
ever  known  that  education,  even  a  common 
school  education,  should  be  directed  to  the  doe 
development,  the  symmetrical  cnlttvailon  of  ihe 
physical,  the  moral,  and^  the  intellectaal  facnk 
ties  of  every  chihi?  How  many  have  known  the 
constant,  careful,  practical  use  to  be  made  of  this 
knowledge,  if  possessed,  ii^the  treatment  of 
every  child?  That  to  educate  the  moral  powers 
to  the  exclusion  or  total  neglect  of  the  intellcc 
tual,  would  be  detrimental  in  the  extrenae,  ren- 
dering their  subject  the  victim  of  snperstitian 
and  the  sport  of  passing  delusion.  To  educate 
the  intellect  to  the  neglect  of  the  moral  nature, 
would  be  to  give  talent  and  power  without  prin- 
ciple— in  other  words,  it  would  be  to  educate  for 
the  penitentiary,  the  prison  cell,  the  scaffold  of 
the  gallows,  the  grave  of  the  (>incide ! 

Again,  how  many  are  ignorant  of  the  distine 
tion  between  intellect  and  feeling,  l>etwec»  idenr 
and  emotions — know  not  that  these  two  classes 
of  mental  operatious  are  called  into  activity  by 
very  different  objects,  cultivated  by  different  pro- 
cesses— and  that  as  one  or  the  other  predominates 
in  the  mental  constitution,  produce  very  different 
results  both  in  conduct  and  characterT 

Ob,  woe  for  those  who  trample  on  the  miad. 
That  deathles  thing!    Tbev  iuiow  not  whnt  they  is. 
Nor  whai  thef  deal  with !    Blaoi  perchaaca,  maf  hind 
The  tower  his  foot  hatb  bruised ;  or  Itghi  anew 
Ths  torch  he  queoehed ;  or  to  music  wind 
Afaia  the  If  re  striDC  from  hts  touch  that  flew, 
But  for  the  soul!  Oh !  tremble  and  beware 
To  lay  nidc  hands  upon  Ood's  mysteries  there  I 

In  addition  to  the  true  discernment  oif  his  dn^ 
as  an  educator,  there  are  other  requisites,  wfck' 
out  which,  perhaps,  no  one  should  be  pennitted 
to  have  the  care  of  the  young.  Time  wiQ  not 
permit  us  to  dwell  here  upon  the  importance  of 
a  teaeher's  social  and  moral  qualifications — ^his 
mildness,  his  generosity,  his  patienee,  his  senss 
of  decorum,  his  kindness,  his  cheerfulness,  his 
love  of  Tirtne,  his  reverence  for  his  MaJcer. 
These  constitute  the  most  precious  traits,  the 
richest  ornaments  of  childhood;  and  there  is  no 
parent  so  debased  as  not  to  desire  even  in  the 
depth  of  his  debasement,  that  hie  chiM  shonid 

frow  up  the  possessor  of  all  these  qnalitiest 
et  how  o(\en  have  the  very  means  that  shouM 
have  implanted  and  cherished  all  these  gmees, 
been  neglected  in  the  unsuitable  selection  of  a 
teacher,  the  constituted  delegate  of  the  parent? 
How  can  the  teacher  cause  his  pupil  to  fbel  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  what  has  never  touched  or 
entered  his  own  soul  f 

We  arc  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  much  of  what  has  been  Written  and  sung 
about  our  earliest  moments,  is  but  the  dreamingS 
of  a  beautiful  fancy;  and  yet  who  that  pauses 
amid  *'  being's  busy  bustle"  and  thinks  upon 
childhood — all  its  joys  and  its  brief  tears — its 
soft  purity  and  its  brave  gentleness — its  charing 
that  thinketh  no  evil— ito  hope  that  believeih  nO 
things— does  not/sel  nn  well  na  know  that  it  is 
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the  one  gveea  spot  to  which  manhood  a{ie%  looks 
b«ck,  and  sighs  that  hot  oooeoaly  through  it  runs 
the  thoroughfare  of  iodividaal  extsteooe.  How 
rarely  too  is  the  evening  of  any  life  so  dark  that 
the  dimmed  eye  of  age,  sightless  though  it  be  to 
all  things  present,  does  not  fix  and  fasten  upon 
that  far  off  Auroral  brightness?  How  easily  are 
we  thns  by  observi^on  and  experience  brought 
to  believe  that 

*'  Heaven  lies  about  as  io  our  infaacy." 

If  thus  pure  and  precious  and  permanent  are 
the  Impressions  of  childhood,  how  inappreciably 
important  the  character  of  the  agents  that  pro- 
duce them.  The  parent,  the  mother f  i*  the  first 
Batural  observant  of  these  glimpses  of  a  higher 
■^tore;  how  easily  we  can  excuse  that  beautiful 
superstition  which  teaches  her  that  the  smiles  of 
her  sleeping  infant  are  "  gleams  of  fairy  visit- 
ings  or  angel  ministrations.'' 

If  the  mind  were  as  Locke  and  others  of  that 
school  supposed,  like  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
might  be  inscribed  whatever  characters  we  pleas- 
ed, how  immeasurably  important  that  an  intelli- 
gent artist  should  be  selected  who  had  studied 
long  and  well,  not  only  the  mysteries  of  his  art, 
but  the  precepts  of  its  great  mnsters!  But  far 
different  is  tlie  mind  from  being  a  passive  reci- 
pient of  ideas,  it  is  rather  ''  a  germ  with  distinct 
tendencies  folded  up  within  it."  The  earliest 
unfolding  of  this  germ,  the  virtuous  and  intelli- 
gent mother,  watches  and  fosters — 

«  Tillt  fol4  aAer  fold,  to  the  faioting  nlr, 
The  soul  of  its  beauiy  and  love  lays  bare." 

Too  toon  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
child  is  removed  from  maternal  guidance  and 
faithfulness,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
schoolmaster.  Shall  that  most ' '  sensitive  plant " 
blossom  with  culture  or  droop  bv  neglect — shall 
'  it  expand  in  part  and  be  blighted  in  part — shall 
it  grow  up  with  noxious  excrescences,  unsightly 
distortions,  or  exhibit  the  graceful  proportions 
of  symmetrical  beanty?  Under  Ood,  tl^e  are 
questions  that  for  answer  depend  ahnost  wholly 
I       upon  the  character,  the  qualifications  of  the 

teacher. 
B  Taking  snch  a  child,  from  such  a  mother,  an 

t        intelligent  teacher  would  aim  by  tuggistive  edu- 
cation to  carry  the  mental  and  moral  powers 
from  oae  process  of  development  to   another. 
I        The  vicious  child  of  a  neglectful  or  immoral 
V;other,  would  require  an  opposite  training;  con- 
science would  need  first  to  be  awakened,  enlight- 
ened and  invigorated — first  to  cultivate  the  in- 
I         t^lect  of  such  a  child,  would  produce  a  knave, 
I         if  not  a  worse  offender . 

The  day  is  fast  approaching  when  the  iatelli- 
geat,  thoughtful  parent  will  nologer  entrust  his 
child  with  a  teacher  who  is  incapable  or  incom- 
petent of  making  these  discriminations.  The 
importance  of  having  these  germs  of  immortal 
existence  nurtured  and  matured  b^r  safe  and  skil- 
ful hands,  is  beginning  to  be  realized.  If  such 
are  not  found  in  the  common  school,  resort  will 
be  had  to  the  high  school,  the  select  school  or 
the  academy. 

Aside  (Vom  any  moral  or  intellectual  conside- 
aMions  in  behalf  of  his  child,  the  parent  will  be 
toverned — he  is — by  economical  considerations. 
The  teacher  that  can  in  four  months  or  a  year, 
advance  a  school  as  another  teacher  will  be  able 
la  ia  eight  or  twenty-four  months,  will  be  sought 
after;  if  he  is  found  in  tke  public  school,  the 


pttblic  school  will  be  patronised;  if  antf  at  the 
high  or  select  school,  then  such  school  will  be 
patronized  at  the  expense  of  the  common  school  J 
As  stated  in  another  part  of  thitf  report,  the 
normal  teacher  in  Massachusetts  is  found  on  tHal 
to  be  able  to  put  a  school  forward  much  aaore 
rapidly  than  teachers  who  have  not  had  eqnel 
advantages.  And  must  there  not  be  something 
in  having  trained  teachers  in  schools  to  aoeMS^ 
plish  such  results?  How  else  »  it  that  at  14 
years  c^  age  the  Prussian  scholar  is  ditchergoi 
from  school  with  attainments  iar  superior  to 
those  our  youth  of  16  years  possess? 

This  large  saving  of  time,  of  clothes,  of 
books,  of  school  money,  will  not,  does  not,  m^ 
cape  the  observant  eye. 

Motives  of  public  economy,  besides  the  li^ 
perative  necessity  and  obligation  of  doing  sona- 
thing  to  bring  the  public  schools  up  to  the  seleot 
and  high  schools,  require  that  we  should  ia 
earnest  set  about  taking  the  incipient  steps  to 
obtain  a  permanent  supply  of  competent  teaeh* 
ers. 

The  c(Mnmittee  do  not  indulge  an  expectation 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  weliptraiaed  teaehcm 
for  our  schools  can  be  furnished  la  a  very  bricd 
period;,  this,  whenever  undertaken,  and  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  must  be  the  slow 
work  of  yeart' 

As  already  seen  in  a  former  part  of  this  re- 
port, the  state  long  ago  set  apart  a  specific  tnwA 
for  educating  the  teachers  of  its  common  schools. 
The  plan  adopted  to  ensure  such  education  had 
so  failed  of  the  object,  that  the  Regents  of  the 
University  last  year  suspended  all  appropriatieaa 
in  aid  of  it.  There  now  remains  in  the  treasv> 
ry,  unexpended  last  year,  the  sum  of  $4,800;  at 
the  end  of  the  current  year,  unless  otherwise  mp* 
propriated,  there  will  be  an  equal  additionnl 
sum.  The  wisdom  and  forecast  of  former  legis* 
lotion,  having  made  an  appropriation,  the  rer- 
enue,  of  which  this  annual  sum  of  $4,800  eonsit* 
ttttes  a  part,  to  educate  common  school  teachers 
—no  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  seek  to  resume  for  the  state  the  nee  ol  it  lor 
general  purposes,  or  to  divert  it  to  any  other  obM 
ject,  however  meritorious,  than  that  of  edueatiig 
teachers,  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  Regents  wiH  restore  it  to  the  teachers'  de- 
partments. 

Having  then  in  the  treasury  available  mcaas 
that  in  gpod  faith  can  be  api^opriated  in  farther- 
ance  of  but  one  object,  the  committee  believe 
they  do  no  wrong  to  other  institutions,  and  least 
of  all  to  the  ''specific  fund"  itself,  bat  tathtr 
best  sobsertre  the  first  great  object  of  that  ihnd, 
in  recommending  that  the  aggregate  of  these 
sums,  $9,600,  be  appropriated  to  establish  a  Jfer«' 
mal  tchool  for  the  education  and  training  of  teaeh- 
ers  forthe  common  schools.  AAer  the  iwesent 
year  the  annual  sum  of  $10,000  is  recommendedlfr 
be  appropriated  from  the  literature  fond  in  suppeit 
of  this  institution.  This  amonat  will  not  be  se* 
garded  as  too  large,when  it  is  home  in  mind  that 
It  is  desirable  that  accommodations  should  be 
made  for  from  150  to  200  pupils;  that  if  suitable 
buildings  are  furnished,  there  will  be  aeriees 
items  for  furniture,  blackboards,  apparatus,  tmt^ 
books :  salaries  of  three  or  four  assistaai-leaeh- 
ers  and  oae  principal  will  require  a  vfrv  ean« 
siderable  amount.  But  aller  meeting  au  eeoh 
expenses  and  charges,  the  committee  iadnlge  the 
hope  that  the  appioipnatioa  will  not  he  •#  far 
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ttlhaiNitfd  thai  those  charged  with  the  general 
saperintendeiice  of  the  school  will  have  no  means 
kit  to  make  a  weekly  allowance  towards  the 
maintenance  tf  one  dass  of  pupils. 

It  is  not  the  resnlt  of  gallantry  or  of  that  com- 
;plaiiant  homage  which  in  everj  refined  and 
ahristian  nation  is  the  accorded  due  of  the  female 
aex,  that  has  given  to  the  sex  an  nneqniTocal 
preference  in  teaching  and  controlling  the  yonn|;. 
Itis  not  superior  science,  bat  superior  skill  in 
th^  ase  of  that  scieace,  it  is  the  manner  and  the 
Tery  weakness  of  the  teacher  that  constitutes 
lier  strength,  that  ensures  her  success.  For  that 
Oecnpation  she  is  endowed  with  peculiar  facoi- 
lies;  while  man's  nature  is  rough,  stem,  impa- 
tient, ambitions — hers  is  gentle,  tender,  endur- 
ing, unaspiring.  One  always  wins,  the  other 
Bometimes  repels;  the  one  is  loved,  the  other 
sometimes  feared.  Kindness  and  quickness  of 
apprehension,  frank  sympathy  with  the  young, 
endear  and  attach,  and  when  the  scholar's  confi- 
dence and  attachment  are  once  gained,  he  is 
kenceforth  easily  taught  and  governed. 

In  childhood  the  intellectual  faculties  are  but 
partially  developeiT,  the  afiections  are  much  more 
rail;  at  that  early  age  the  afiections  are  the  key 
of  the  whole  being;  it  must  be  possessed  before 
the  understanding  can  be  opened  to  the  easy  in- 
gress of  knowledge.  The  female  teacher  readi- 
ly possesses  herself  of  that  key,  and  thus  having 
access  to  the  heart,  the  mind  is  soon  reached  and 
operated  upon;  while  the  male  teacher  seeks,  in 
direct  approaches  to  the  understanding,  to  im- 
plant scientific  truth.  Here  we  have  the  solu- 
lioB  of  the  problem — of  the  superior  success  of 
female  teachers  with  small  scholars:  although 
thus  resolved  the  catue  will  remain  while  the 
different  natures  and  temperaments  of  the  two 
sexes  remain.  One  of  the  distinctive  character- 
iitice  above  hinted,  deserves  a  further  remark; 
that  while  the  habits  of  female  teachers  are  beV 
ter,  their  morals  purer,  they  are  much  more  apt 
to  be  content  with,  and  continue  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  teaching.  It  is  an  employment  to  which , 
an  already  said,  they  are  peculiarly  adapted,  and 
wherever  they  have  attempted  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. In  Massachusetts,  where  females  have 
been  most  employed,  they  have  been  most  ap- 
preciated. In  the  winter  and  summer  schools, 
6,715  teachers  were  last  year  employed,  4,301  of 
whom  were/ema/ei;  in  1841,  of  6,503  teachers, 
4,112  were  females;  showing  a  gradual  increase. 
At  already  seen  at  the  Barre  and  Bridgewater 
inttitntions,  where  both  sexes  were  received,  and 
where  only  such  were  admitted  as  signified  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  teach,  the  number  of 
iemales  over  males  preponderated  more  than 
three  to  ane. 

As  they  will  be  more  apt  to  teach  when  edu- 
eated,  more  likely  to  continue  in  the  employment, 
adc  and  receive  less  wages  than  males,  the  com- 
iniltee  believe  the  state  should  hold  out  some  in- 
diMcment  to  females,  perhaps  to  the  number  of 
two-thirda  of  all  the  pupils  admitted  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  16  years  complete,  and  who 
art  physically  and  morally  and  intellectually 
jirtperly  constituted  to  become  teachers,  and 
who  thall  signify  it  to  be  their  intention  so  to  do 
—to  spend  a  year  or  more  at  the  normal  school. 

The  difiereat  counties  should  be  entitled  to 
tend  pupils  to  the  school  in  the  same  proportion 
they  are  represented  in  the  Assembly;  the  coun- 
ty tuperintendeau  aasoeiating  with  the  first 
judge  of  the  countyi  might,  perhaps,  safely  be 


entrusted  with  the  power  of 
pils;  it  beinic  understood  that  no  one  wottU  he 
received  nnUl  examined,  or  continued  aUer  hamg 
admitted  unless  rommendahlr  proficiency  wat 
made  in  the  science  and  in  the  praetsee  of  teach- 

The  terms  of  admission,  the  course  and  dm- 
tion  of  stadj,  the  teslimoni^  to  be  given  ea 
the  completion  of  the  course,  and  finally  all  the 
detail  of  regulations  to  organize  and  govern  sack 
an  institution,  mav  better  be  lel\  to  the  delibeca- 
tion  and  sound  judgment  of  those  under  whoia 
supervision  and  control  the  whole  subject  mattar 
is  placed,  than  an  attempt  be  made  to  partica- 
arize  them  in  a  report,  or  digest  them  into  a 
legislative  enactment. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  committee  tpeak  of 
the  establishment  of  one  normal  school;  did  ovr 
present  means  seem  to  warrant  it,  the  commit' 
tee  would  vrith  confidence  recommend  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  at  Uatt  one  in  tadi  of 
the  eight  senatorial  districts;  if  one  is  now  es- 
tablished, an(i  that  is  properly  endowed  and  sr- 
ganized,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  not  o^ 
one  will  be  called  for  in  each  of  tlie  Senate  di*> 
tricts,  but  in  a  brief  period  very  many  of  the 
large  counties  will  insist  upon  having  one  estah* 
lished  within  their  limits.  The  establishment  of 
one  is  bat  an  experiment — if  that  can  be  called  a 
experiment  which  for  more  than  a  century  hai 
been  in  operation  without  a  known  failure^ 
which,  if  successful,  will  lead  the  wayffor seve- 
ral others.  It  is  believed  that  several  of  the 
academies  now  in  operation  can  and  will  be 
speedily  converted  int6  normal  seminaries,  whet 
the  period  arrives  for  the  rapid  improvement  ef 
education;  in  this  way  there  will  be  no  loss  el 
academic  investment,  and  the  great  interests  of 
the  public  will  be  as  well  or  better  subserved 
than  they  are  at  present. 

The  committee  believe  the  **  experiment* 
should  be  tried  at  the  capitol;  if  it  cannot  he 
tested  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  it  should 
be  before  all  the  represeatatives  of  the  people. 
As  a  government  measure  it  is  untried  in  thii 
state;  the  result  therefore  will  be  of  deep  inter* 
est.*  Here  at  each  annual  session  of  the  l^is- 
lature,  can  be  seen  for  what  and  how  the  puhfic 
money  is  expended;  here  can  be  seen  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  and  of  the 
model  school;  here,  if  unsuccessful,  no  report  of 
interested  officials  can  cover  up  its  failure,  or 
prevent  the  abandonment  of  the  experiment; 
here  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  who  re- 
sort to  the  capital  during  the  session  of  the  la^ 
gislature,  the  terms  of  the  courts,  Stc,  can  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  working  of  the 
normal  school  system,  of  learning  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  and  all  the  improvements  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  the  art;  those  who  ia  the 
spring  and  autumn  pass  through  the  city  and 
from  the  great  metropolis,  those  who  from  afl 
parts  of  Uie  Union  make  their  annual  pilgrim- 
age to  the  fountains  of  health,  will  pause  here 
to  see  what  the  Empire  State  is  doing  to  promote 
and  improve  the  education  of  her  people. 

*  Tho  commiUee  are  awmre  that  the  public  schools  la 
New- York  owe  much  of  ibeir  ftuecess  and  celebrity  lo 
teachers  trained  in  normal  tchoolt  in  (hat  city ;  that  a 
school  for  educating  teachers  lor  tome  few  weeks  hi 
each  of  the  last  two  years,  has  been  kept  np  ia  dw 
county  of  Palton.  As  yriwoU  ttUerpria—  such  etfacta 
are  praise worthv,  bat  they  eaaaot  supply  the  placa^ 
possess  the  inflaence  or  produce  the  effect  of  a  Malril 
g^tmmmU  instiliKioa. 
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In  confirmation  of  the  views  of  tlie  committee 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  this  location,  oae  of  sev- 
eral authorities   zaust  suffice.     The  able  and 
popular  treatise  of  The  School  and  Scholmaster 
asks,*  *'  Why  not  plant  a  teachers'  seminary  or 
normal  school,  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  or 
tvpo  hundred  pupil^at  the  capital,  where  it  can 
he  overlooked  by  th  Afiicer  who  has  been  charged 
by  law  with  the  superintendence  of  primary  in- 
struction, and  where  it  can  he  visited  by  mem- 
bers of  the   legislature,  strangers  and  others, 
thus  sending  its  influence  to  the  remotest  extre- 
mities of  the  state,  and  even  of  the  nation.'' 

If  located  here,  it  would  be  as  easy  of  access 
for  pupils  from  all  parts,  as  any  selection  that 
could  be  made;  here  it  could  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools  and  of  the  Regents  of  the  University; 
if  located  elsewhere,  a  new  class  of  officers  must 
be  created  to  take  charge  of  the  institution. 

One  objection  of  considerable  force  may  be 
urged  against  the  location,  increase^  expense  of 
subsistence  in  the  city,  over  the  cauntry;  that 
has  not  been  found  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
prosperity  of,  and  large  attendance  at.  the  Medi- 
cal College  and  Femide  Academy  or  this  city, 
and  at  several  institutions  of  literature  and  science 
in  New- York .  Perhaps,  as  mmre  than  an  equiva- 
lent offset  to  this  objection,  the  committee  are 
auffimzed  to  say,  if  a  normal  school  is  establish- 
ed and  located  here  that  buildings  and  rooms 
suitable  to  accommodate  the  institution  will  be 
provided  without  subjecting  the  state  to  any  ad- 
ditional expense. 

In  concluding  this  long  report,  the  committee 
would  fain  ask,  is  there  no  responsibility  resting 
upon  this  legislature  to  do  something  to  lessen 
some  of  the  evils  of  our  school  system?    Is  there 
no  obligation  resting  upon  us  to  make  at  least  an 
iffort  to  renovate  the  schools — to  supply  them 
with  competent  teachers?    Can  we  adjourn,  hav- 
ing fiUed  a  volume  with  private  and  local  bills, 
i      without  yielding  a  pittance  of  our  time  to  con- 
I      sider,  and  perfect  and  pass  an  act  of  vital  inter* 
est  to  the  right  education — ^the  well  being  of 
more  than  600,000  of  the  children  of  this  state? 
Have  none  of  us  read  and  felt  as  that  noble  Prus- 
sian expressed  himself:  *^  I  promised  God  that 
I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  as  a 
being  who  could  complain  of  me  before  God,  if 
I  did  not  provide  for  him  the  best  education,  as  a 
man  and  a  christian,  which  it  was  possible  for 
.  me  to  provide?"! 

**  When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced," 
says  president  Basche, ''  seminaries  for  teachers 
afford  the  means  of  securing  this  result."  Do 
i0e  not  owe  it  to  the  long  neglected  children— do 
we  not  owe  it  to  the  state  itself—do  we  not  owe 
it  to  the  whole  country — that  these  *^  approved 
means  "  for  the  rapid  advance  of  the  best  educa- 
cation — should  at  once  be  prepared? 

**  Datiei  rising  out  of  good  possessed, 
And  prudent  caution  needrul  to  ^vert 
Impending  evil,  equatlf  require 
That  the  vh4tU  people  thould  be  taiught  and  trained. 
So  shall  licentiousDess  aud  blaekaresolve 
Be  rooted  onl,  and  virtuous  habiiltake 
Their  place;  and  genuine  piety  descend 
Like  an  inheritance  from  age  to  age." 

*Psge  949.    Tide  also  Superintendents'  Reports,  1S44, 
fWnter.', 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  N.  HAMPSHIEE. 


A  lively  interest  in  the  improvement  of  Coni/- 
mon  Schools  has  been  excited  in  New-Hamp- 
shire. In  some  parts  of  the  State.  County  C«a- 
ventiotts  have  been  regularly  held  for  several 
years,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  done,  to  good 
effect.  The  Journal  gives  a  fall  account  ot  a 
State  Convention  held  at  Concord  during  election 
week.  A  similar  oAe  was  held  last  year  j  and 
Mr.  Bouton,  from  a  committee  then  appointed, 
reported  for  consideration  this  year,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : — 

1.  Resolved f  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  report  to  the  Convention  what 
Grammars,  Spelling  Books,  Geographies,  His- 
tories, &c.  Sic.,  so  far  as  they  can  obtain  infor- 
mation, are  used  in  the  schools  in  this  state : 
and  such  other  facts  and  suggestions  concerning 
text  books  as  they  may  think  best. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  committeo  of  three  be 
appointed  to  report  to  the  Convention  on  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  Normal  School  in 
this  state :  and  to  suggest  some  method  for  iti 
establishment. 

3.  Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  report  to  the  Convention,  whether 
atfy  revision  of  the  laws  regulating  the  schools 
in  the  state  is  required :  and  if  so,  to  suggest 
what  alterations  are  required. 

The  connaittee  appointed  under  the  last  res- 
olution subsequently  reported,  among  othei«| 
the  following  :- 

Whereai  by  the  83d  article  of  the  Constitutien 
of  New-Hampshire,  the  public  and  primary 
schools  and  seminaries,  and  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature and  science,  as  also  the  moral  education  of 
our  youth,  are  placed  under  the  superintending 
care  of  our  legislature :  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
legislature  cannot  be  duly  performed  without 
full  and  ample  information  upon  those  subjeetv. 

Resolved,  That  no  efficiency  can  be  expected 
in  the  furtherance  of  those  objects,  without  pro- 
per officers,  whose  specified  duty  it  shall  be  to 
diicharge  the  details  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  a  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  or  a  Board  of  Education,  should  by  Uw 
be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receivei 
prepare  and  publish  a  suitable  and  annual  digest 
of  the  common  school  statistics  :  and  that  a  copT 
of  such  digest  shall  be  Aimished  to  the  town  clerb 
of  each  town  in  the  State ;  and  that  said  superin* 
tendent  or  board,  take  a  general  supervision  of 
the  school. 

Resolved,  That  the  town  clerk  of  each  town 
should  by  law  be  required,  imder  penalty,  te 
make  seasonable  return  to  said  superintenaeni 
or  board,  of  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tending school  committee  of  such  town. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  highly  important 
that  provision  be  made  by  law  for  the  estabiisb- 
ment  of  school  libraries  in  the  several  school  dit- 
tricts  throughout  the  state. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  formal  addresses 
were  made  by  Hon.  Salma  Hale  of  Keene,  and 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  of  Boston.  The  meetings 
continued  three  dajs ;  and  the  Journal  pronoun- 
ces it  the  most  important  School  Convention 
I  ever  held,  in  New-Hampshire. 


DlffVBKTT  SCHOOL  JODKNAI., 
MISCELLANY. 


COTTON. 

Thmu  ue  maof  aptdes  oC  th«  colloa  plaitt. 
aad  Ihcir  aniaber  is  bting  conslantlj  inereaied 
^  the  r«HBn:b«s  or  botanuU,  while  their  vsri- 
clin  appear  icarcel]'  lo  hare  anjr  limil.  To  Ibe 
«o(loa  plants  il  U  a  matter  of  much  inlnt^t  !□ 
b«oonie  acqaainted  with  all  these  disllDcUre  vi- 
able thanotherg,  in  the  qaaDlily  and  qanlity  of 
tkeir  prodocc. 

The  Goasjpium  herbaepiiiD,  or  common  her- 
bMM«t  Mtton  plant,  is  the  species  mcst  rnie- 
nltj  CDltirated.  This  species  diridet  iOelf  iato 
UBiftI  and  pcrCBoial  plaots.    The  first  is  her- 


baceoos,  risiaEsckreelT  to  the  bcightof  ciclH 
Or  iwenly  inches.  It  bean  a  lar^  }«I[ow  Iw- 
er  with  a  purple  tentie,  which  prodoecf  a  fd 
about  the  site  of  a  WBlnuI.  Tbi*,  whca  lip, 
bursts;  and  exhibits  to  vieir  the  fleecy  ootM, 
ia  which  the  sredj  are  scearely  imbeddM-  it » 
iawn  and  reaped  like  corn  ;  and  the  cnltoahit- 
vest  in  hot  coantriea  is  twice, — in  ealitt  A 
males,  once,  in  the  year-  Thii  ipt.cit»  ti  a  aatiw 
□r  Penis,  and  it  the  same  whieh  ■■  ![roKt« 
larceljr  ia  tbe  United  Slates  of  AnerioB,  ia  te 
ly,  and  in  Hatu.  There  U  aaotker  apeda^ 
berbaceoai  cotton  which  fofsu  a  «hT«b  of  ft* 
fonr  to  sijc  feet  bigb. 


OP  Tm  8TATK  or  MEW- WOE. 


The  GoMjrpimn  arboreuim,  of  tree  eotton,  U 
•eb  luger  ^owth.  U  left  wlAouI  being  pr 
d  to  Inxoriate  to  its  fliU  b'iglil,  it  bu  som 
ma  Btlainei]  to  fifteen  or  tvmatj  tact.  The 
STCB  ^ow  upon  long  bur;  fooUlalks,  and  ac 
LTided  into  fire  deep  speu-sbiped  lobe*.  Tb 
uab  it  *  native  or  India,  Arab!*,  and  Egjipl. 
Another  species  ia  dwlinguisbed  by  ifae  nin 
r  Qoaaypinm  leliKiosum.    No  reaioa  ii  aaaif  i 


••it  M 
Maori. 

lath* 
he  ma-  . 

t  nalfTe  oT  China,  wheaw  atakeea  clAlhs  *n 


ed  whr  LinBBU  ihauld  have  he«l»wed 
■iDsalar  a  title.  It  ii  cnltiTated  in  the 
tiul.  There  arg  tiro  varieties  of  Ihii  I 
in  the  one  the  colloa  ii  extremelj  while, 
olber  il  ii  of  a  j'ello'witb  brown,  aad  ia  I 
Icrial  of  wbic^  the  ituff  called  Dankeeu  u 
il  maj  tberefore  be  preiamtd  that  Ihia 


rn«>CMi«M— a 

or  all  tbe  specie!  the  annual  herbaeeoiu  riant 
jieldt  Iba  most  valuable  prodnee.  The '' «•■ 
nUnd  eotton,"  impDded  into  England  TroinGeoi- 
|ia,  bear*  a  price  double  to  that  imported  fion 
Wj  other  couati7. 

The  qiMBtilf«rMitton  which  each  plant  field* 
la  at  varioui  a>  iti  qoalily.  Accordinglj  there 
aie  icarael;  two  eonearreat  opinions  to  be  col- 
lected on  lluB  lobjecl.  The  average  produce  per 
£a;tiab  aci-e  is  reckoned  by  diffBreat  writers  at 
varnaa  qoantities,  varjing  from  one  hundred 
■Hit  Gltf  to  two  handled  and  acventj  pounds  of 
picked  eotton. 

The  eotlon  plam  will  grow  in  most  litnalions 
UdHiU,  and  itealtivaledwithvcrjr  little  trou- 
^ocexpoMe.  Aecordin^toHnaboldt,  tbelai' 
get  ipedet  whichattwi  to  IhemagDitade  of  treei 
r*1Mra  a  Bteaft  annual  lemperalnre  of  6%o  Fab- 
Iflhelt ;  the  ihrDbbj  kind  may  be  cnltivated 
vith  sncceH  under  a  mean  temperature  of  60° 
t*  Uo.    The  plant  is  propagated  hj  seed. 

When  the  leaMa  haa  been  favanble,  the  eot- 
>•■  11  In  general  Bl  for  palliBg  aboat  aerea  or 
*i|bt  nonih*  after  K  has  beea  aown.    Tttia  pe- 


riod is  hoverer,  weU  iaiieaied  ^  Ita  WnH- 
nflou  bnrtting  of  Ike  sapenle  at  aoei-pod.  The 
plantations  at  thia  time  present  a  very  plcasiag 
appearance.  The  gloasjr  darit  green  leaves  fiae- 
ly  contrast  with  the  wlule  gtoinlai  forms  pr»- 
faseJr  lesatered  over  the  tree.  In  the  East  Ihft 
produoe  ia  gatheied  by  lakiag  off  the  whole  ef 
the  pod.  In  other  parts,  end  this  ii  the  men 
general  pnetlce,  Ihe  seeds  aad  ooUon  are  takea 
away,  leaving  tbe  amply  hnsks.  The  first  il  ef 
course  mueh  the  most  eipeditiooa  mcthed,  Int 
it  has  a  very  aerioas  disadvantage.  T^  outer 
part  breaks  in  ninnte  pieces  and  thus  mlxai  wilk 
the  eottoB,  whish  cannot  be  freed  from  it  «Ub- 
out  Jnuch  time  and  difficulty.  Whichever  iqeth*. 
o<Ws  pursued  this  work  is  always  performed  la 
the  moraing  before  saurite,  as  toon  as  petMbto 
after  the  cation  disphiye  itself,  beeaate  toag  eXr 
poaureto  tbiina  iajure*  its  color.  Tlu  fottoa 
shrurb  doe*  net  in  general  last  nwre  than  iie  m 
sU  yaar*  in  fall  or  prodaetive  beatsag ;  tha  pka- 
tatien  ia  therefore  geaeraUjr  after  that  period  w- 


DI8RTICT  SCHOOL  JOVUIAL, 


[CeUai,  Aoring  k  pod  bonliiig.] 
Tht  Hr«r%lioi  of  tb«  cciun  Croni  the  se«<l»  ii , 

Knrj  loBf  toi   tronblwome  opera tioD,  when  {  I  ^ 

Mrfbnoad  07  tti«  haDil  ;  Tor  Ihi  fibres  of  the  i  wu  compantivetj  imsU.  In  the  i7tk  ujcii; 
«>»«  adbtt*  Iciwcioaily  to  the  teed,  ind  some  we  otatainid  oar  Irifling  (upplj  nhoflj  fia 
li»«ii«M«m«J>»cle»niinfeTen«»m«llweifht  I  SmjrM«nd  Cyprus,  anil  when  we  were  <« 
of  to  lifthl  K  maiccial.  I«  the  gtetter  p«ri  of '  teeeiving  it  from  out  own  colonies,  we  find  W 
India,  tha  uie  of  machinery  for  this  pnrpoae  is  [  rron  1763  to  1787,  Ibe  BTcrage  anonal  afai 
naknow*,  tad  all  tha  coltoa  i*  jacked  bv  hand.  >  wai  barely  four  millions  of  poanda.  la  TM 
A  man  can  in  this  nanner  aepatate  &oin  the  we  imported  19,900,000  paonds  ;  rts.  5,809^ 
m*i*  icamty  nor*  than  one  pound  of  cotton  in  .  ponndi  fromthe  Britigli  West  Indies  ;  S.ldO^ 
ftday.  T1i>  uir  of  the  machise  callrd  a  gin,  '  from  iheFrench.Spaniib,  Poitagiicse,a>dD*t 
vwj  mufhfccililatM  the  process,     Thismacbine  ^Coloaiet  ;    aad  5,000,000    from    Smyrw  ul 


The  avenge  aannal  import  Tor  the  hfltii 
klitg'lalhe,  and  fay  its  mean*  oae  pcrsoo  mayac-  |  years  has  been  777,372  packages — each  kk 
faraia  and  »l»anse  niKlyfi'^  poonds  per  day.  wcighinz  abool  2i  or  3  cwl. 
ondthn*,  by  the  oseof  a  MRipi«pi«««of  maehi- !  Of  237  760,003  lbs.  of  cotton- wool  impvtri 
»ery,  In.-rwiso  hi*  rtTeetiTa  pown  HXty-fiie  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  I82S,  I5l,T5I,lW 
|1«M.  Ilul  ft  itilt  ftrcater  in<3T«ie  way  be  ob-  .  iba.  were  from  the  United  States  ;  29,143.00) 
talneilbv  the  einployueai  or  more  complex  en-  lbs.  frtim  Bniil ;  32,187,0001hB.  from  the  Eoi 
lines.  In  Ibe  Unitod  Elate*  of  America  milts  '  Indies  ;  G,464^  Ib«.  from  Egypt  ;  5^^ 
are  ctin>irurW  on  a  large  aeale.  and  which  are  I  lbs.  from  the  British  West  Indies  ;  726,000  W 
hnpellfd  by  horai^,  steam,  or  othet  poww—  i  from  Coliunbia  :  and 471,000  lbs.  from  TntfT 
KlRhl  or   nine   hundrrd   pound*  of  cotMn   are    and  Contiaental  Greece. 

deansed  la  •  day  by  one    of  these   maehiaes,  ' 

trtkh  i«q«ires  the  atlaadaace  oTrerr  few  per-  NOTICE  TO  PUBLISHERS. 

■an*.  A  Committee  hi!'  been  appointed  by  aa  Edi- 

Entirely  todeanae  the  cotton  (htm  any  rewaia-  '  catioaal  ConTenlion  of  Teaehet*,  Towb~ 
ins  ftvgmrnti  oTaeed,  it  1*  lubireted  to  aaother    ■—'■'— '  -^ —   -'"  •>■-  -— •-  -«■  o 


Thia  oouituin  whiikikft 
s  light  wheel,  throaRh  whirh  ■  cnrrent  of  air  i* 
BWde  to  pa>«.  At  it  i*  Uaacd  onl  of  tbis  win- 
«owiag  machlaa  it  ii  natkcrad  ap  aad  rouTeyed 
totbcpackiai-baaaa,  where,  byateaosofarrvw*. 
Jl  it  fwced  into  bait*  each  when  iltej  weighiaf 
abaal  ll>i«e  haadrad  poaads.  The**  ai«  the* 
atwcd  ap  ■n'  Mat  to  tha  place  of  shipMeal. 
where  they  are  acaUpNM«dftBdnd«e«d  to  half 
tkair  nri(Ml*iM. 


inteadents  and  other*,  of  the  coaBty  of  Seaeei, 
eoasittinc  of  De  Wilt  Cbnloa  Van  Slyck,  OoMi* 
H.  Boltsford  and  Walta  LlviagUos,  to  sdcMa 
full  aerie*  of  Teil-Book*,  and  report  the  saaa 
to  the  "  Cennty  lastituls"  which  ooMveM*  i* 
this  Tillage  oa  tha  I5th  of  October  next. 

Aalhees  ate  itqneMed   to  famiah  eoplc*  ef 

■n«h  works  ai  are  pabliabed  by  them,  dncMd  la 

the  care  of  E.  R.  Lnady,  Waterloo.  AH  woika  te- 

eeived,will  be  dalyappredaled  bylfceenramiure. 

W.  C.  LIVJNGSTOM,  i'ra*'*.  Ca» 
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VALUABLE   SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

POBLIBHED  BT 

HUNTINGTON  &  SAVAGE,  216  PEARL  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 


The  0«ographf  of  the  HeavenSt  and  Class  Book  of 
Aatronomy,  1  yol.  18roo.|  accompanied  by  a  Celestial 
▲tUs,  ioDperial  4to,  neatly  colored. 
*  C^nienlM  of  (A«  AtU$. 

1.  jPlan  exhibiting  the  relatire  magnitodesi  distances, 
and  positloos  of  the  different  bodies  which  eomposethe 
Solar  Sf  stem.      t.  The  Visible  Hearens  in  Janoary, 
February,  and  March.    8.  Tbe  Visible  Hearens  in  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December.    4.  The  Visible  Hea- 
▼ea«  in  July,  Avgast,  and  September.    6.  The  Visible 
Hearens  in  April,  May,  and  Jane.    6.  The  Visible  Hea- 
vens ia  the  eoutla  polar  regions  for  each  month  in  the 
year.  7.  The  TIalble  Heafens  in  the  north  polar  regions 
for  each  moath  in  the  year.    8.  The  Planisphere  of  the 
whole  Heareas,  on  Mercator's  Projection.    By  E.  A. 
Barritt,  A.  M.,  with  an  Introdoction  by  Thomas  *IHck, 
LL.  D.,  author  of  the  Christian  Philosopher.    Written 
tiptesely  for  this  worlc. 

Astronomy  for  Beginners,  with  a  Map  and  twenty- 
eeren  Bngrarings.    By  Francis  Fellowes,  A.  M. 

Familiar  Leoftnres  od  Botany ;  praetioal,  e]erocntary» 
and  physiological ;  with  an  appendix  conuining  descrip- 
tions  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  States,  the  Exotics, 
kt,\  also  a  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  langaage  of 
Flowers. — 1  vol.  imperial  12mo.,  by  Mrs.  Almira  H. 
LiaeolD. 

Botany  for  Beginners ;  an  Introdnction  to  Mrs.  Lin* 
eoln'ft  Lectures  on  Botany,  for  tbe  use  of  Common 
Schools  and  the  Younger  Papils  of  Higher  Sohools  and 
Academies.  By  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps,  1  vol.  royal  ISmo. 
Familiar  Lectures  oa  Natural  Phitosophy,  for  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Academies,  I  vol.  19  mo. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  Beginners;  designed  for  Com- 
moa  Schools  and  Families.  By  Mrs.  Phelpsy  author  of 
**  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany,''  Ac.    1  vol.  18mo. 

Familiar  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Academies.   By  BIrs.  Phelps  (formerly  Mrs.  Lia 
eoln,)  1  voL  19mo. 

Chjuiietry  for  Bcginoers;  designed  for  C»»b.  Schools 
and  the  Younger  Pupils  of  Higher  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies, with  Engravings.  By  Mrs.  Phelps,!  vol.  ISmo. 
A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language :  Abridged 
Arom  the  American  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of  Primary 
Schools  and  the  Cooatlng-House.  By  Noah  Webster, 
LL.  D.  1  vol.  duodecimo,  6S0  pp. 


A  Dictionary  for  Primary  Schools.  By  Noah  Weh- 
ster.    1  vol.  i6mo.,  SSO  pp. 

The  Child's  Picture  Defining  and  Reading  Book,  bf 
the  Eev.  Thomas  U.  Oallaudet. 

Tbe  Malte  Brun  School  Geography  and  Atlas,  MS* 
piges  royal  lemo.  and  3S  engravings  from  original  de- 
signs.   By  S.  Griswold  Goodrich. 

A  practical  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  or  an 
introduction  to  Composition;  in  which  Ifae  construe- 
tions  of  the  language  are  classified  into  PredicatioM 
and  Phrases,  hj  Edward  Haxen,  author  of  '<The  Sym- 
bolicae  Spelling  Book,"  *«  The  Speller  and  Deflner,** 
and  <<  Popular  Technology,  or  Professions  and  Trades.** 

Peter  Parley's  Geography  for  Children;  illnsUaCed. 
with  9  maps  and  76  engraTings. 

Peter  Parley's  History  of  the  World,  7f  engravinii. 

A  New  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Algebra;  de- 
signed for  Students  in  Colleges  and  the  W^r  Seheole 
and  Academies.  By  Silas  Totten,  M.  A.,  PresideMof 
Washington  College,  Connecticut. 

The  Ecclesiastic&l  Class  Book,  or  History  of  llie 
Church,  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  the  present  time ; 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Academies  and  Scheolf.  Bf 
Charles  A.  Goodrich.    I  vol.  18mo. 

Elements  of  Criticism  by  Henry  Home,  Lord  Kalmet^ 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland^  he,  te^ 
with  Analyses  and  Translations  of  tbe  Illustrations. 

Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen^ 
ence,  with  an  Introduction,  giving  a  short  sketch  of  tte 
causes  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepeadeaee^ 
conuining  seven  beautiltil  engravings  on  steel,  nmeef 
which  is  one  taken  from  Col.  Trumbull's  celebraled 
picture  of  the  "Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Into- 
pendenoe."    i  voL  imperial  ISmo.  pp.  4Tf ., 

Townrow's  'Stenography ;  prepared  expressly  fsr 
Schools  and  private  instruction. 

g7  A  number  of  recommendations  flrom  the  hlgheig 

sources,  could  be  appended  to  each  of  the  above 
tioned  works;  bat,  from  their  extended  and  very 
ral  aae,  the  publishers  deem  this  uaaceetauy. 

H.  A  S  in  addition  to  their  own  puhliealions,  keep  aa 
assortment  of  School,  Miscellaneons,  and  Classical 
BooiLs,  and  Stationery,  which  will  be  sold  on  Che : 
favorable  terms. 


^.OIX>BES,   MAPS   ANI>   8CHOOI^   BOOKS, 

Roe  Lookwood  and  Son, 

SCHOOL     BOOK    DEPOSITORY, 

411  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 


/  The  subscribers  keep  constantly  for  sale  <<  MITCH- 
ELL'S OUTLLNE  MAPS,"  together  with  all  of  Tanner's 
and  Mitchell's  oomplete  mips,  both  general  and  local. 


4  feet  by  4  feet  10  inches. 

They  have  globes  of  ft,  8,  10,  li,  and  18  inches  diame- 
ter ;  and  all  except  tbe  first  arc  m:ide  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  as  it  regards  both  firmness  and  aecumcy. 

Some  of  the  maps  are  offered  at  prices  sreatly  reduc- 
ed, and  tbe  globes  are  sold  'it  the  mitnufactarers'  low- 
est  rates.  They  are  carefully  packed  ia  boxes,  and  can 
safely  be  transported  to  any  part  of  the  eounlry. 


I  They  have  also  lost  published  two  oertificetes  for  the 
J  district  schools,  beauiifally  engraved  on  steel,  one  for 
monthly  and  the  other  for  semi-anaual  distribuUen. 
The  last  is  surmonnted  by  a  tasteful  vignette.  In  whioh 
tbe  arms  of  the  state  are  blended  with  the  emblems  ef 
education. 

The  subscribers  also  beg  leave  to  say,  that  their  a»> 
sortme  nt  of  school  books  isnot  snrpassed,  if  It  Is  equal- 
led, by  any  oiher  in  this  state.  And  it  is  their  iateatien 
to  sell  for  cash,  at  the  lowest  prices  possible. 

School  committees  and  others  wanting  school  booka» 
are  respectfully  solicited  by  the  subscribers,  lofovev 
them  with  orders. 


safely  be  transported  to  any  part  of  the  country.  | 

(f^  Tke  13-inch  Globes  are  of  a  new  edition,  with  cocrectiotSy  ftc.  to  ISM. 


DttSHGT  aCOOOL  JOURXAL, 


;  ^  •  :^VJ  ro  TBACeiNG!-PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS! 


MORSE'S 


IXiXkVSTSATBO  WITH 

CKRUtiitiPHIC     HAPS. 

-     *  Hi,     •  w^.4«Mik  4  ^w.:^  (Im  **ito  )f^  QuMtiQiis  00  the  Map,  and  descriplHi 

,«    «.^    ^..«.*^\%^  u«  ,'a  42^  ?MMM  pa99w«  «i  ptges  directly  opposite,  enabling  tk 
.,y«;  -y  %4.*i  v^\>   r^Mtt  .»M4»  ^  t^  tMkar,  vidMMC  the  inconTenience  of  two  book^ 

*  *  *s*  '4u^  VI*  iM*»  \mm K  Md  fWMially  oo  a  larjger  tcale,  than  in  any  othr 

j<   **%    ^  ^»%hi^  ^^  im  Muftm»mkuamimVo  pitBtuih  connected  view  ^ik$ 

«     ;  -^^    *t^>««H«M^  4i[^  tit  4  MTM  «f  s^Mt  paiagTaphs,  written  in  condoe  atjk» 
4*..^  V  V  t  .U)N«I  V   tv    i'^^^  mMiiA^iu^  4»l  <>W»if«riiHc  matter. 
.V    \  *K  <v»»v^k  .'SMMMCHMttM  ^H  «ilittnlk Mflwa  tt  indicated  by  dividing  into  ayfl^ 

Vk  t  *H)  I  t'«b#««»  .W  C^i^iNMM*  Mwe  i£  t3^  eftd  of  the  Tolome  are  on  the  plia 
^Ki  tuivsKiv^sf  ^>  'J^ti  auth«)r  ut  tSa8<K  aad  stnc«  adepud  in  many  other  School  Ge> 
^i  H(4iH^«      i^  ^t^  ti»9«r^M  as  «^  iaed  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  judgmesL 

7  The  ntw  ar{  ^f  Cvnf^r^ff^  is  applied  fMr  the  first  time  to  the  illustration  of  t 
woik  of  ibie  kuid»  a«d  inmMm  ^  pnMUhefa  to  aell  it  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  wholi»  wot k  is  ih^  i^eitli  of  k>og  and  careful  stody,  and  is  intended  to  impress 
y|loa  Iks  tniad  of  th«  snidetti  such  oiMlinee  of  geography  as  will  form  the  best  foitn^- 
aiioa  for  ikriher  and  exteasive  aconi^tiona. 


fttr  OonlWsnl  of  the  superiority  of  MORSE'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 
|Hr«r  •v^ry  olhor  wotk  of  the  kind,  the  publishers  respectfully  inform  ediUMS,  toach- 
^44t  ^^^  sU|i«^riiitsn(isnts  of  schools,  that  they  may  obtain  gratuitoHsFy  a  copy  of  the 
viutk  fttr  (ttsitiitislKin  (torn  the  principal  booksellers  throughout  the  United  States. 
"iht  «V|<"fffAplty  of  the  work,  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  teaching,  together  with 
1^  tAU^rns  eh«t«p»)#as,  can  hardly  fail  to  command  for  it  a  general,  if  not  a  nniraraal 
^{H^  In  ths  solu)ols  of  our  country. 


fc  .'I 


HKW-YORH:  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  82  CLIPF-STRBBT 


OF  TBB  8XATB  OF  NEW-TCMIK. 
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VALUABLE  SERIKS  OF  SCHOOL.  BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


CAIiEB  BARTLI.TT,  NEW-TORK. 


COBB'S  NEW  FIRST  BOOK. 

COBB'S  **  bPELLlNG  BOOK. 

COBb'S  "  JUVENILB  KCADRR,  NO.   I. 

COKh'»  <*  JUTENILE  KKADBR,    "  9. 

COBB'S  "  JUVKNILB  KKADKK,     *'  I. 

C^»BB'S  «'  SEQUKL, 'irRI^ADBK,  «  .C 

CPBB'S  '<  NOaTH  AM.  KEAUEK,  ^  *. 

TRACTICAL  AnVANTAGBS  OP   THR  CLASSIFTCA 
TIOM  OF    COHB'6  NEW  SPELLING    KOOK. 

Words  of  sirailiir  teTminii%on$  t^mkinaliont  <'i*her 
tAifcf*  or  double  consoiianiB,  kv.f  i>fin(t  cUsse<I,  the 
Mbubir  is  nided  in  speUiDc  other  words  of  th**  siiroe 
class  or  commtin  iMsis  by  ineir  $imHar%i}ft  ihns  lPMrn> 
uig  the  dtjferenen  bf twees  the  i^everal  wordS}  insteail 
of  otfOstantly  le&TsiSf  so  entirely  ncw|  d^^crent,  sod 
din%m%/ar  m  ord. 

In  th%%  S(kelUng  Rook,  and  in  Ibis  .^pellinp;  Fook  onW. 

all  the  yHriPtiesoFvowe/  und  consonant  foundry  iind  «»iii' 

^nt^iona  of  f  tM«d«  nre  no  eUsiocd  as  tu  mnke  the  rcholar 

ffadiicniiy  nf\6  /aiM«l«'flr(y  aoqnaiiiied  with  thrm,  nnd 

also  have  them  pernmn«'ntly  impressed  upon  hi»  mind. 

The  ea«3^  v/oxqh  are  sepnraird  from  ibe  dif.cuH  ones, 

Uhis  tfivine  ih^  teacher  an  oppottniiity  lodrilt  or  pme- 

Use  tne  M;bolar  a  gieati^r  lenelh  ot  time  on  the  d^itvlt 

tlMM  easy  words,  thereby  cairrnf  fiom  a  thiso  to  a  kmif 

of  the  time  uf  the  scholar  and  teacher,  nsoally  wstird 

•r  ikrovn  atcmy  by  studyiogi  prosonncingf  and  spelliug 

over  and  over,  again  and  ag  tin,  word^  which  require  uu 

sivdy,  tftUiftfit  or  repettMoa  of  ihe  letters  ts  impress 

4kalr  orihof  raphy  on  the  mind,  as,  from  iboir  analogy 

ury  aie  never  spelled  wronf. 

By  the  u%e  oflhi^  Spelling  Bonk  the  words  of  similar 

•nAoarapAy  and  tound  being  rUsted  toKcllier.  the  eye 

MmI  esr  ncl  in  concf  rt  or  unison  witlioiit  csii/wnoA  or 

-Muhi.  thus  enabling  the  fctiular  to  spell  WsA4  in«lead 

•r  vrongi  or  C4>ntiBiially  g«cs*«ng  at  thv  ortbegmpLy  of 

each  word;  as  te  spell  wrong  makes  }ia»t  as  deep  an 

Impresfioa  upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar  ss  to  spell 

flfBt^  hence  Ihe  great  imponanceuf  having  a  correct 

Tepetiiion  of  the  let  ers  afwey*,  iu>teadfirtpelliiigr«gAI 

A  part  of  the  time,  and  wronx  a  part  of  the  time. 

*U  is  believed  that  a  siholar  wilMearotospell  hylbis 
system  of  classification  inoNBtULF  thetimereqairedby 
any  other  system  «f  classifieatinn  ever  flevl»e# 

.PRAOTIGAL   ABVAmTAOFS  OP  COBB'S   NEW 
SEIOES  OF  HEADING  BOOKS. 

All  the  new  words  cooiaiaed  In  each  Vending  Lesson 
of  these  books  are  formed  into  a  ^pelliag  LenMini  and 
placed  immediately  hejore  each  Reading  Lesson,  each 
woid  being  divided,  accented,  proiiovneeil,  defined,  and 
Uie  p^rt  of  si>eech  desi^naied. 

By  th\*  sybteni  the  >rholar  'lecnmes  aeqiiaiaied  with 
the  d»r«5«ofi«  i/rceatiisl ion,  /.ro«itinc«al4oa|  and  d^finilicm 
«Cf  rery  word  baort  he  reads  it. 

The  diflerent  shades  of  ihe  meaning  of  words  and 
their  pro|ier  o»e  and  application  can  &c»t  be  learned  in 
tonnexion  withoih  r  words,  as  ina    ending  l^s»on 

By  ihi«  system  n  scholar  ••  ill  form  a  fixed  hch%i  yf  in- 
qnlriiic  in  afier  life,  into  the  meanii.g  of  every  new 
tMrd  which  may  oocar  in  his  dully  or  oceasioual  read 

By  this  system  tbewor>cfAsniMel«Mprs«(iecof  leara- 

lag  the>fef)iiitiiiiiB  of  words  in  the  ab»trHCt  columns  of 
adiitionnry,  nncunnected  with  ihe  senieaeeH  or  para- 
araphs  m  which  the  wordi  are  properly  used,  is  entire- 
ly  done  away. 

By  this  system  the  scholar  Is  eoaytantlv  exercised  in 
the  fttuincM  «/ sprl/jfig  in  eonnesion  with  his  reading, 
wh'ch  in  the  ordinary  plan  of  teaching  the  scholar  tu 
Ttad  is  nearly  or  wholly  omttlfd. 

Thrpirts  of  speech  are  desifiiiafed  so  as  lo  enable  the 
sehol  'f  to  know  the  precipe  accent  and  pronnnriation 
•f  eve  rs  word  as  well  the  changes  of  orthography  which 
tske  place  when  words  are  one  or  the  othrr  part  of 
•yeei-h, 

EXTRACTS  FROM  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(Fforo  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Comptrollers  df 
thecty  and  ronaty  of  Philadelphia  ) 

**The  simpUciiv  nf  Mr.  Ciibb  »  arrangement  and  the 
accnracy  manifested  in  earr|ing  it  out|  rommrnd  hih 
rp^llins  Rook  at  once  to  tho^^e  who  give  their  attention 
Isaa  exMmination  of  If,  and  nell  entitle  it  to  a  place 
«a  the  list  of  honks  to  be  nsed  in  onr  Public  Schools." 

The  report  f^om  wWeh  the  above  is  aa  cxtraetf  was 


unanimously  approved  by  the  Board,  and  the  book 
adopted.    Philadelphia.  April  9.  1844. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
the  Public  ^hool  Society  of  the  city  of  New-York,  held 
Feb.  Hih,  !6U,  aAera  full  disrussion  of  the  meritsand 
peouliariiies  of  Cobb's  New  Series  uf  Reading  Books,  a 
unanimous  eipresnion  was  made  favorable  to  the  said 
workjif  and  a  cnmmittee  appointed  tocommnnicaleto 
Mr.  Cobb  their  entire  and  hearty  approlaition  of  (him. 
Ai  a  previoiu^  meeting  of  the  same  Association,  ttie 
rep4«ri  from  which  the  following  estiart  in  relation  to 
Colib's  New  Spelling  Book  is  taken,  was  adopted. 

'*  The  work  is  t>tri«'tty  a  Spelling  Book  fur  Schools, 
and  in  theo|tinion  of  you?  Committee,  is  lietter  C'tlcn- 
laird,  from  its  vitrict  regard  to  system  throughout,  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  way  of  the 
y«itH)g  learner  of  tbeoribography  of  our  language,  than 
any  other  book  that  has  come  under  our  observation." 
From  the  Priiiciiwls  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Rochester. 
^'We  have  no  hesitation  in  hazarding  theoplnion  that 
for  all  tLe  purposes  for  which  a  Speelmg  Book  is  need- 
edt  ibis  is  far  the  mo»l  valuable  one  extant. 

Of  a  series  of  Readihg  Books  hy  the  same  aathor,  we 
can  also  si>eak  In  itrms  of  approbation.  He  has  adapt* 
ed  his  selectious  to  the  capacities  of  every  class  of 
readers,  roi  mencing  with  words  of  one  syllable,  nnd 
graiiually  rising  to  the  higher  order  of  eompositioa.  ev- 
ery wofd  in  citch  le»son,  that  requires explanatioa,  be- 
ing duiy  accentuated  and  defined. 
Proceedings  of  the  College  of  Teadwrt  of  the  dty  of 

Philadelphia. 
**  Ma.  LvMUi  Coas, 

Dear  Sir: 'At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  ol  Philadelphia,  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
iTih  of  March.  1844— (i  was 

M«»s<vsd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  College,  Mr.  Ly- 
inaa  Cobb's  Spelling  Kook«  possesses  superior  merit; 
sod  the  arrangement  of  it,  is  better  suited  lur  fscilita- 
ting  tbc  progress  of  the  pupil,  thaa  any  other  they  have 
seen. 

Aeio/ved.  Secoadiv,  tUat  Mr.  Cobb's  Series  of  Read- 
ers. thoui:b  not  without  objectionable  points,  sre  cer- 
tainly arranged  on  an  admirable  plan;  and  they  believe 
them  calculated  tu  n>ake  a  child  read  more  onderstand- 
iiuly,  than  any  other  books,  of  similar  description  they 
have  met  with.*' 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chensngo  Comity  Con- 
vention ot  Superintenileots  and  Friends  of  Edocationi 
January  17ib.  1B44. 

*'  Cohb's  New  Spelling  Book  is  regarded  as  the  best 
in  f  hrs  department. 

CubbV  ffew  Series  of  Reading  Books  are  recoramend- 
ed  as  unquestionably  the  best,  for  securing  the  early 
and  progressive  iroprovemeut  of  scholars,  it  this 
br.inch.'* 

The  following  recommetidation  has  been  signed  by  a 
great  mHsy  Practical  Teachers  (over  three  hundred,) 
in  the  State  of  I^ew  Jersey. 

«  We,  the  oodersiftned,  Teachers  in  New  Jersey,  ha- 
ving examined  Cobb's  New  Seiies  of  School  Books,  con- 
sisting of  a  Spelling  and  a  Reading  course,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  far  superior  to  any  series  with 
which  we  arc  acquainted  ;  and  therefore  shall  intro- 
dnce  them  into  our  respcciive  schools  ae  speedily  as 
the  circumstances  of  the.  ease  will  admit.'' 

At  a  mieiing  of  the  New  Jersey  Slate  Edncstioa  So- 
ciety, held  June  7th,  IBM,  Cohb^s  New  Spelling  and 
Reading  Rooks,  were  adopted  by  a  hirge  majority. 

This  series  is  also  exi«  naively  used  in  tbeFublic  and 
privHte  schools  of  the  cities  of  New-Vork,  Philadelphia, 
Albany,  Utica,  Rwhester,  Biiflfalo,  Reading,  Barris- 
hurgh,  Borlington,  Trenton,  fto.  &c.,  and  have  been  re- 
commended snd  adopted  by  a  great  number  of  County 
Conventions  in  this  St»'.e.  .... 

In  adaition  to  the  above  bonks,  which  are  dally  be- 
coming more  popular,  the  subscriber  Is  prepared  to 
supply  Teachers,  School  Committees,  Country  Mer- 
chants and  the  Book  Trcde,  with  every  variety  of  Sebool 
Books  of  any  value,  together  with  a  general  assortment 
of  Stationery  adapted  to  the  book  business.  Beslso 
respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  Teachers,  &c.i  to  a 
n**w  and 

IMPROTEB  SCHOOL  SLATE, 
which  for  kmttf,  dursKKIy and  cAespfisM,  UsMCfual/fld 
by  nay  wher  slate  in  ose.  ^    • 

CALEB  BARTLBTT,  Mi  PearUtf  oar.  Plait. 
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PERKINS'  MATHEMATICAL   SERIES.. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC, 
Designed  for  Academies  aad  Schools;  also  serving  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Higher  AlithmiOuL 


BT   OEOROE 

From  thenaraerotis  commendations  whick  this  book 
has  received,  we  select  the  following  extraet : 

<*  Nomeroas  as  are  the  School  Arithmetics  of  the  daf , 
antf  simple  as  the  branch  is,  this  work  nevertheless 
possesses  merits  which  are  peculiarly  its  own.  Among 
these  merits  we  would  enumerate  his  logical  method  of 
treating  Decimal  Fractions*  before  introducing  the  sub- 
ject of  Federal  Money;  and  also,  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Homer's  excellent  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  Cube 
Root.    In  addition,  however,  to  these  obvious  Improve- 


n.   PBRKIKS,   A.  M. 


The  work  bears  the  indubitable  mark  of  havbg  ka 
scientificallf  (arranged  hj  a  practical  and  yet  deep)] 
mathematical  mind.  From  hit  familiarity  witk  \k 
abstruse  branches  of  the  seienco  of  qoantity,  aad  fros 
his  adeptness  in  the  art  of  instrociiooi  Mr.  rsifcias  wii 
admiraolv  fitted  for  the  present  task.  He  has  tiliBi:! 
lopped  off  extraneous  and  uselesa  nsatter,  corrtetei 
the  expression  of  mlts,  and  adapted  his  exam^  ti 
the  mle  in  such  a  form,  that  the  pupil  coaprekn^ 
with  eleames^  and  retains  with  ^at  facility  sU  At 
mysteries  of  this  complicated  acience." 


ments,  there  is  another  excellence  which  is  unique. — 

HIGHER  ARITHMETIC, 

Desired  for  Common  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  in  which  some  entirdy  sew 
principles  are  developed,  and  many  concise  and  easy  rules  given  which  hare  never  befcrei^ 

peared  in  any  arithmetic.    By  Groaofi  R.  Pkrkin8,  A.  M. 


of  October,  which  will  be  especially  adapted  t»  At 
wants  of  tne  higher  classes  in  common  schools,  iiia 
style  of  execution  second  to  no  aehool-bookewfi^ 
lUhed. 


This  work  has  been  before  the  public  for  three  years, 
and  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  nearly 
ererf  mathematical  teacher  or  professor,  editor  or 
superintendent,  in  whose  bands  it  has  been  placed.  A 
new  and  improved  edition  will  be  issued  adout  the  1st 

COMMON  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 

BWe  have  in  course  of  preparation,  and  sliall  publish  I  the  same  author,  designed  axpreaalf  lor  theoMif  as 
early  next  spring,  an  elementary  work  on  Algebra,  by  |  men  schools,  or  for  beginners. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA. 

Embracing  besides  the  elementary  principles,  all  the  higher  parts  nsnnUy  taught  in  CoDegei;  a^ 
taining,  moreover,  the  new  method  of  Cubic  and  Higher  Equations,  as  well  as  the  develoftf^ 
and  application  of  the  more  recently  discovered  Theorem  of  Stnrm.    By  Geo.  R.  Pcmjan,  i.t 

This  book  is  well  known  and  hifhlr  apnroved,  being  to  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  copies  of  tkeil^ 
used  in  Union  and  Geneva  Colleges,  as  well  as  in  most  to  teachers  or  soperintenaents  who  may  wish  tse^ 
other  leading  schools.  The  Pabliahers  are  always  happy    ine  them  with  reference  to  their  iatroductioo. 

BENNET,  BACKUS  k  HAWLEY,  Publisher. 


Utica,  Augitst,  1844. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  PENMANSHIP. 

A  System  of  Twelve  Books,  in  Three  Parts. 

rUBUBHED  BY 
APOIiliOS  MT.  HARRISON, 

8i  South*8eventh-StM  Philadelphia. 


The  object  of  this  svetem  is  to  fumiBh  to  Common 
or  District  school  teachers,  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing all  with  their  pupils  in  the  art  that  the  best  Mtit- 
ingmasters  can. 

This  it  is  belieTed  will  be  (ally  lealized  on  trial, 
and  at  a  less  cost  for  books,  than  for  the  use  of  blank 
writing  books.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  carefal 
analysis,  that  Root's  Writing  Books,  average  four 
times  as  much  writing  for  the  pnpU,  as  the  same 
number  of  blank  books ;  and  as  the  cost  for  each 
nnmber  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  fbr  blank  books, 
they  must  be  much  the  che^>est,  at  least  by  more 
than  tmt-half.  Besides  there  is  a  great  saving  of  limit 
to  the  teacher,  the  copies  lieing  all  set  in  a  mc-simile 
of  the  heauiifiiX  hand  of  the  author. 

PLAN  AND  USE  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 
The  arrangement  is  such,  as  to  enable  teachers 
who  use  them,  to  superintend,  and  rapidly  advance 
very  largo  cUsses  with  comparatively  little  hib<v. 
Every  exercise  to  be  practised,  and  letter  to  be  imi- 
tated, is  fully  and  clearly  expfauned  in  bold  type  upon 
the  same  page  with  the  lesson.  This,  and  the  ready 
set  copies,  with  cuts  illustrating  and  exhibiting  both 
the  correct  and  false  positions  of  the  hand  and  pen, 
enables  any  one  of  commMn  capacity,  who  will  rtad^ 
ikmkt  and  exercise  his  own  judgment,  not  only  to 
teach  himself,  but  become  with  the  aid  of  Uiese 
books,  a  OtfroKirA,  and  tueeess/WI  teaoher  of  practie«U 
wnung.  The  whole  plan  is  pleasing,  interesting,  and 
efiectual ;  entirely  new  and  original  with  the  author. 


THE  PRIMARY  PART    ^    ^ 

Is  for  beginners,  and  is  peeoUarly  adapted  to  «■ 
youthM  capacities.  Theleaaonaaresoarrancedtnt 
short,  long,  and  capital  letters  are  classed  im  tj^ 
tised  first;  according  to  similarity  of  formation ;  tM^ 
alpkabetically  in  single  lettera  and  words,  sots ^ 
the  form  of  each  letter  in  the  poptl*a  mind.  P*^ 
lesson  is  alternated  with  exercises,  togire  ndhtf^ 
action  to  the  mnacles,  and  estabhsh  the  correct  mas* 
ner  of  holding  the  hand  and  pen. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  PART, 

Though  a  proper  successor  to  the  primary,  BJr^ 
used  as  a  commencement  by  pnpils  ^otae^h^iifdfoi^ 
od,  or  for  self-instmction.  1 1  will  prodnce  s  P»»^ 
business  style.  It  comprises  as  exerci*»e«,8in^»«'"T 
letters,  entwe  words,  capital  letters,  elp*'f^"*'iJ^ 
tences.  and  a  series  of  bold  exercises  for  teqVMug 
groat  freedom  and  command  of  hand. 

THE  FINAL  PART    ,  .^ 

Contains  off-hand  or  whole  arm  *xerci»ei>  W. 
letters,  select  senteneeeof  one  and  ^^^^^niZ 
bnainess  transactions :  aoch  as  Notes,  Ordtfv,  JJJ^ 
Receipts,  dtc,  and  the  ornamental  branchw  oi 
art,  comprising  Round  Hand,  OcrtHMl^^f^r^ 
English,  dtc.  Each  part  althpu^fi  gradnaUy  proper 
ivc,  and  designed  to  be  used  in  regular  «>cc<*JWb^ 
so  planned  as  to  make  a  oomplettt  series  ^^^zlT^ 
may  be  used  independently  ol  the  otheia.  / JJVSI 
forming  the  most  eomplete,  pbik)eophicsl,  PJ**"^* 
and  economical  ayatem  ever  befort  pabii<bea» 


OF  THE  STATE  OP  MKW-TOHK. 


VALUABLE  J&ND  APF&OVED  SBBM.  BOOKS. 

•  PUBLISHED  BY 

PRATT,  WOODFOHD,  &  <J)., 


wdenumiirorllK  no"  tiM 

, BH«nH«  iimngemeBit  fur  msi 

I,  thej  hope  MOO  to  b«  able  lo  meet  tlw  ir. 

.oblie.    Tb«  beeniT  "d  neitiieM  ■>(  the  n 

Allai,  and  Ibe  feci  lh»i  ills  fetj  UMfulforr 


OtNEVS  SCHOOL  OEOOBAPH?  AfJB   ATtAS  — 
TbepnblUhen  of  ita  woik  reiiet  ihit  theTh-'*""' 

letbeen  Bbls  to  lopply  "-  " ■" '~  "• 

sat  by  makins 

fcetnTinE,  Or— 
•tiha  pobli 

Alla>i  and  In*  laci  luill  It  13  ?tij  *^«--.  ,^.  ^-,-- 
In  the  finnilr,  besides  being  «enicMWe  it  «elu>ol, 
Uned  wlih'ihe  .WlicilT  of  .iTlJ  "d  eieclM 
niuemem  of  ihe  ofcoitsphT,  ond  the  eioeeaiog  low 
Biiev  rf  the  Bork  com[.iired  with  Us  eiecnlioa  aod 
T«lae,  render  ii  woiihy  of  idoption  by  all  teecheieaod 

'"oLireV'S  INTHODUCTION  TO  aKOQHAPHT  1«  J 
aeM,  cheap  and  perBpicuoos  work,  for  Ibose  wbo  wiin 

"oLHBY'S    NATIONit    PRECEPTOR,  a    popular 
icttdtng  book  tor  ihs  raiddle  cUmh  m  icbMli. 
CO^TOCS'8  NATCHAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Tta 

fid  sale  of  lUi  book  hi ' — ■"  *  — '" ^ 

_^^ „  .,, .0  ombtaee 

thing  awtfal  vbjeh  hai  been  inientod  orbroaihl'f< 
mrSoT  late.    The  newmatloiombniCB*  the  enbjei 
af  Water  Whoeli,  Ooanery,  Electrotrpe,  khowlng  ths 
nauurof  (Hldlni,  S<lTer!nE,aIldmakla«cpppeIc"■■ 
FhotaRa■AT1   Barnenolfpe,    RosieVs    Planelai 
Hone'*  Bl«clro-M»jnetlo  Teleiraph,  Hone-Fowe.... 
It  wlU  be  foond  preclMlT  kdeplerUo  ichools,  and  «or- 
tkr  ••■  Iha  geBeral  n«a  ii  baa  heiefSfore  mainlatned. 

COUarOCK'S  physiology  h««beeot««nilTin- 
tiodaaad  into  naar  achooli  wUb  »T«t  ad»int»«t,  and 
U  paihapa  ueond  In  Irajortinoe  lo  no  otbei  ■ehool 
*^EMENT3  OF  CHEBIST8Y,  BOTANY,  GEOLO- 
OT  and  HINBBALOQY,  by  the  lame  '^'.  ■«  "" 


BULLIONS'  SERIES  OF  GRAItMlR&-ENGLISB, 
LATIN  AND  GREES.  TheM  booka  haie  met  with 
a  decree  of  tkrot  trnlf  reiB«rk»ble;  sponianeonirecom- 
menditioni  haie  been  rcceiied  from  a  lirEii  nomber  of 
«lebnled  Isatiien  In  the 
Practlca" '  ■    ~ 


t,  and  the  adlhorba 


o  iba 


THE  PICTORIAL  SPELLINO-BOOK.    Br  R.  Scnl- 

"     -  '-■    -  ■'---.  ICO  beantiful    

le  who  regard 

,.  .  e  plestloi  10  c , 

id  this  inited  to  their  puc^aie;  and  it  ii  not  oalr 
[raclite  but  excellent  for  teachiDii.  In  pio|»rtloD  to 
I  eoit,  it  U  ana  d(  the  diaapcit  ickool  bcwlu  pub- 

'"-'HE  FAMILY  AOT)   SCHOOL  DICTIONARY.      B» 

r.  T.  H.  OiLliBdet  and  Be*.  H.  Hooker.    Thii  bosk 

I  nDtcontainthaainieioreBnunoDahjeelt,  ai  ebaii 

book,  neither  does  it  contain  void*  which  Toan< 

penon*  han  no  occaaloe  to  nu,  bnt  ill  abject  ti  lo 

train  papili  to  tbe  habit  of  (l*iai  a  delnil*  uaa^DC 

lo  eTtrr  word.    It  fallr  laUalni  the  repnutlm  of  Bar. 

Mr,  Gallandtliiaall  will  find  Tbi>te*t  111  merlta. 

COOPER'S  ViROIt,,  with  Enillih  Nolei.    In  my 

'^BINSON'S  HISTOBY  OF  POLAND,  niedla  tka 
Rulian'  FVmala  Inatitnle  and  manr  other  MMlnaTtet. 
Il  ia  the  intention  of  the  pnbliihen,  Ihii  In  poiDt  of 
Bxeenllon,  dDrablUir  ind  price,  Ihe  abore  book)  itaaU 
compare  laTorablT  "i'h  an;  olhen. 


THOHSON'S  LEaCNDRE'SGEOBKmY 

PUBLISHED  BY 

DURRIE  &  PECK, 

KEB'.HAVEN,  CONN. 


SLEKBttTS 
Bretnwr'i 
Vioporllan 
B.  Tbompa 


illtlDC<*liB(  ! 

filer  the 

moDittaied  : 


lini  with  ihi 
beieadilr  ni 

(taponianli 
Id  general,  1 
niaslralloBi 


ast 


OUTSSCT  SCHOOL  JOTmHAl., 


PIEBPONT>SS£BIES  OF  RKADINO  BOOMS' 

PUBLISHED   BT 

GEO.  F.  COOLIDGE  &  BROTHER,         * 

323  PcAKL  Stkeet,  New-Yobk. 

nd  rtlltioBt  Insiltulinni;  In  Bae,  thtr  iboaU  ht 
Imtn'DM  in  nuitcr  mi  (piiil.  TIipt  aioaU  te  i^- 
,DTm  JD  rharacttr,  and  Lhis  ilfaUerftlam  CAPpot  bcc^ 
ptcladfrgm  worlu  Died  pionucuauilT  lismdiCiucK 

Tbcn'  hai  b«D  >  Hrics  of  booka,  Coor  in  Da«b«, 

ptcriied  bj  Pitri^oiU,  wlich  lie  »dnii«bl^  Amtf/am 
FirU  Clau  fioili.  TheM  booki  irtrc  Booi*!1ed  CMittT 
tiielr  Tot  ihe  public  uboola  of  Boiion,  (dteidedl*  (s- 
aeiiar  toanir.Kiiuiliii  utioals  In  IheUoiud  S^tca,j*al 

Lbiilr  fdiiioni  of  the  older  Duoibrnsftbe  wrin  km 
been  loMin  thli  eoiinlii,  aDd  ibM  hive  («amd  aiiiwl 
pupulaciiT  indcErcolitioalDEnilaod.  Tbe  bicbUte- 
rin  ctarHCter  orib«ii  bdiIib)',  ia  •  ■«a«l«at  innBUe 
(haCnelUier  Ibougbi  noc  word  calculated  to  DflcndiW 
viilale  laiiCj  wil]  be  found  In  aoT  »t  hli  nacch-bnl  •■ 
contnii  mneti,  Terr  mncb  ihni  ii  caletilMrd  le  at, 

..  _•. . J  nwage  ih«  iboBgbis  of  childrtB, 

m^ls,  fceaea  of  eitemal  mcdio- 


The  beii  uritt  of  REHOntg  HOOKS  publiabed  in 
the  Dnlied  StaUi,  pioBounced  to  be  »  bf  ihou  wbo 
ha>e  osed  tlism  In  ibrir  fichooli  tat  n  Hnes  of  jeaii, 
uid  told  b(  Ihe  Boolijellci]  ceaerallT. 

I.  THE  ClTTLE  LEAKNEK,  or  Hudiineatt  of  Send- 

Ibe  Bpelliol 
L  READER, 
Se'lectloa  of 
i.    1 9  mo. 


>licScbaol«, 
vhlch  conn- 
idewd  aiipe- 
ks,  and  ha), 
Eebosliand 
Academlea. 

Prom  Ibe  HiiMiut  R«giltn,  Boenlille,  Ho. 
ritRPO.STS  READING  BOOKS  FOK  SCHOOLS. 
There  It  lo  f  real  a  rarieir  of  boaki  in  nor  lehoali, 
thai  It  1*  diSCDlt  da  a  leacher  la  form  a  claaa  in  any 

•ae:  aadlilahllhir  worth r  the  n'"' " '  — 

vhftbei  aome  imoioii • • 

lainwdtatalf  taada  (ba 

S<kdhi|.b»DJu  are  Grit  pdl  in 


Bt  CBBaot  and  on^t  not 


igibem 


imtilbe  piejodioi 


tbt,iBf«nlUe  nlBd  du);  cb 

«iidi»le.  Tboie  aliould  eieite  Ibe  enrloiiiT,  culll 
■  ta*le  fcrt-eadlar,  eictte  and  ilrentiben  Ibe  beat 
inga  of  the  javeaile  heait,  in  ld.tot  of  our  ciiil,  ir 


1  description!  of  antmifTa, 


Dl°'^d  n 


N.  B.     [f 
Ibrm, 


(ba  piiTihseofteBii 
uuiing  uiiiiuiid  tbeir  acc«i*t(Ha«< 
ope  tbete  boaki  will  be  introdBced 
I  niBT  rieil  tbe  lene  bapmr  infia- 
thcr  hirriqibe  Eaat,  lo  JiD^tOT* 
Lbe  iflcciiosk  t(ien(Ihen  lbs  u>- 
I  lbe  mind  and  belief  piepaieMB 
.of  mankind. 
-,,  ..iTber  or  School  CommilEeewiak^ 
e  Keadem  for  Ihe  nuruoae  of  eianhiiu 
iDd  mid  lo  tbe  Pubtiabera  b*  letlFr,  iH 


U  be  promptlT  (onrarded  to  [be  uMi 
Tbe  chespeit  Speliioc  Book  publiabed  In  i 
'8  EDITION 


WEBSTER'S  ELEKITiBT  SFnUITG  BOOX. 

Thia  Spelling  Book  ii  almost 

ting  About  ONE  MILLION^  COPIES  PER  ANNUM. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  SCHOOL  OICTIONAHV, 

:a  sequel  to  the  elementary  spellino  book, 

ORAM 

ELEMENTARY  DIVTIONART, 

COMTAINma  A  SELECTION  OF  ABOUT  I3,m  OF  THE  HOST  USEFUL  WORDS  IN  THE  SNOUBI 
LANOrAGE. 

□OUFILSD  BT  WM>  G,  fflESTBR,  SDH  0?  TBI  LAll  BOAH  WIBSTER,  L,  L.  I, 

for&ckooli.  The 


H.  B.    Abt  Teacher  or  Selioal  CMnmllle  vlshlatt 
•doBt  ibiaDlelioDiTr  in  tbelr  Scbooa,  bfotdetinfof 
Ik*  rtfUritttB  by  Dni1  from  one  lollftr  eoUea,  aceord- 
.     .    ... »__  _.___. ^'-•-■■— -Bbhiofarniab, 

!a  in  UK  nm  uiKance,  (nlwtoiulit. 

Inlended  to  follow  WebelCc'B  BlementB- 
n  Spelling  Book ;  ii  comprlaei  a*  nanr  wordi  In  ten- 
Mai  on,  and  ibeir  definition),  Bi  it  le  neeesurr  for 

Icdte  of  onr  lanfnaei 


matkodofreqnirinsKbolMt 

111  Ihe  wordi  on  thej  arc  atofca 

rtaoieo,  la  atediouenilupplieatloBcruB^ 

lie  more  Iban  M^riHic  lAawiuJ  mrdi  ia  a 

,  and  If  a  iebolaT  learn  bj  k 

iBd^kea  lull  of  deOoltioBs  e 


Dore  Iban  tithi  jea 


rroOwrdeir, 
mceibiwirt 

nentarr  Dielionarr  Ii  nlntf d  on  (ood  injiet, 

pe,  and  will  bound.    The  piieeiibntauUn 

0  the  Spellint  Book. 

ill  be  pabliihed  on  tbe  flnl  of  JennUTi  UUi 


PIOTOHIAI.  EDITION  j 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK, 

BT  NOAH  WEBSTER,  L.  L.  P., 

coirTAiNiica  ABOirr 

ORE  HHIfDRED  AKD  SIXTY  BEAITTIFOL  EHGRATMGS, 

SiHGNiD  AMD  Ehoaatxd  KiPkiitLT  roa  tui*  Book. 

ThttBAUIoawlUbe  BrintBd  on  eaol  taper,  end  well  bMmd.  The  Price  vlU  be  bat  ■  M«l  Mfbef  Ibaa  «« 
Kdillon  wiiboDL  Sngnvwi*,  and  ean  be  nead  In  Ibaiane  Claia,  Ibe  arMnreBeat  of  Ika  WaMW  kaUa  Mafi 
WW  predaaly  Wt  ume. OBO.  F.  COOLIDOK  Jt  BBOTBilB,  ua  FeaiUireet,  NawOToA 
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Tot  one  ropji  in  all  cases,  (p«r  anaanii)*  •  *•  M 
"   one  haodr«(l  eopiesi  each, 


«f 
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NOTICES. 

ALBANY. 

Teachers'  Drills  will  be  held  at  New  Salem, 
for  Ihe  town  of  New. Scotia iid|  on  the  i2th  or 
NoveAber;  at  BaagaU's,  for  GuilJerlaad,  on 
the  13th  i  at  Adams,  for  Bethlehem,  on  the  l4th; 
mt  the  Hollow,  for  Coeymans,  on  the  15th  ; 
-and  at  Troy,  Tor  Water vliet^n  the  16tb. 

The  Teacher's  Conventiofluljoarned  to  meet 
At  Albany  on  the  23d  inift.  at  10  A.  M.,  when 
'Ihr.  Potter,  of  Union  college,  will  address  them. 
All  who  heard  Dr.  Potter's  address  on  the  19th 
lilt.,  will  make  an  effort  lo  secure  the  general 
Attendance  of  our  teachers.  In  no  way  can  the 
day  be  so  profitihly  and  so  pleasantly  spent. 

yo  ihe  County  Superintendents  of  Schooh: 
.  ^  Gentlemen — Many  of  you  expressed  a  wish 
in  extending  your  invitations  to  me,  that  my  visit 
could  be  delayed  till  after  election,  on  acconnt 
of  the  violent  poUlical  excitement  which  now 
generally  prevails.  I  cheerfully  accord  with 
jour  wish.  But  as  bad  roads  and  inclement 
weather  will  quickly  follow  after  the  time  speci* 
fied,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  postpone  further 
operations  till  Ihe  months  of  May  or  J^une  next, 
when  we  may  reasonably  look  both  for  a  pleasant 
season  for  travelling,  an  I  a  more  peaceful  state 
of  the  public  mind.  Ample  notice  will  be  given 
of  the  resumption  of  my  tour,  through  the  Jour- 
Jial. 

Oct.  10,  1844.  THOS.  H.  PALMER. 


OFFICIAL. 


STATE  OF  NEW.  YORK— SBCRETARrs  OFFICB. 
DePARTMfiltr  OF  COMMON   SOKOOLS. 


QUALIFICATION    OF   VOTE^IS    IN 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  MEETINGS. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  answer  to  ^ours  of  the  5th 
Inst,  respecting  the  qualifications  of  roters  in 
school  disti'ict  meetings.  I  reply: 

1.  Every  male  person,  of  full  age,  (21  years 
or  upwards,)  residing  in  any  school  district,  and 
entitled  to  hold  lands  in  this  State,  (including 
aliens  not  naturalized,  but  who  have  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  a  certificate  of 
their  intention  to  become  citizens,  thereby  enti- 
tling themselves  to  take  and  houi  real  estate,) 


who  owM  or  hiru  real  property  in  such  district, 
subject  to  taxation  for  school  purposes,  is,  with- 
out any  other  qualification,  entitled  to  vote  upon 
any  question,  at  any  school  district  meeting  held 
in  such  district.  This  class  includes  all  ocit- 
pmnie  of  real  estate  taxable  in  the  district, 
whether  owners  or  tenants ^  and  it  is  immaterial, 
if  the  property  which  they  occupy  is  taxable  for 
district  purposes,  whether  such  tax  is  aeseseed 
to  and  paid  by  the  owner  or  oeci^an^. 

2.  No  other  inhabitant  of  the  district,  except 
the  owners  or  occupants  of  real  e^te,  can  rote 
at  district  meetings:  unless  they  are  voters  at 
town  meetings,  and  unless  tn  addition  to  thie^ 
they  possess  one  or  tnore  of  the  following  quali- 
fications : 

1.  Have  paid  a  rate  bill  for  teachers'  wages  in 
such  district,  within  one  year  preceding  the  time 
of  offering  their  vote :  or, 

2.  Have  paid  a  district  tax  within  two  years: 
or, 

3.  Own  personal  property  liable  to  be  tmxed 
for  school  purposes  in  such  district,  exceeding 
$50  in  value,  exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt 
from  execution. 

The  owners  or  occupants  of  real  property, 
taxable  in  the  district  for  school  purposes,  may 
vote  at  school  district  meetings,  whether  they  are 
voters  at  town  meetings  and  elections ,  or  not : 
Provided  only  they  are  males  of  full  age,  and 
(in  the  case  of  aliens,)  entitled  to  hold  lands  in 
this  State.  But  these  inhabitants,  who  are 
neither  the  owners  nor  occupants,  (and  by  occu- 
pancy is,  of  course,  to  be  understood,  legal  oc- 
cupancy by  tenancy,  either  for  years  or  at  will 
derived  from  the  owner,)  must,  at  all  events,  be 
voters  at  town  meetings,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
in  some  way  directly  interested  in  the  school, 
either  by  paying  taxes  for  district  purposes,  (not 
highway  taxes,)  or  rate  bills,  or  having  perso- 
nal  property  to  the  amount  of  $50  liable  to 
taxation  for  school  purposes. 

Yours,  &c. 
8.  YOUNG. 

NOTICE  TO  PUBLISHERS. 

The  Montgomery  County  Common  School  As- 
sociation has  appointed  a  committee  consisting 
of  J.  R,  Herrick,  D.  B.  Hagar,  F.  P.  Mout- 
ton^  C.  Patterson  and  C.  E.  Dubois,  to  select  a 
series  of  text  books  for  the  schools  of  said 
county,  and  report  the  same  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  which  convenes  in 
April  next,  at  the  village  of  Fonda. 

Authors  and  publishers  are  requested  to  for* 
nish  copies  of  such  works  as  may  be  published 
by  them,  directed  to  the  care  of  the  chajrman  of 
the  committee,  at  Mirraville,  Mont.  Co. 

J.  R.  HERRICK,  Chair.  Com. 
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DUTIES  OF  COUNTT  SUPEEINTENDEIITS. 

No.  IT. 

The  officers,  either  separately  or  incoDJanctioD 
with  the  respective  Town  SuperintendcDts,  arc  re- 
quired to  *'  inquire  into  all  matters  relaUag  to 


the  gorernmeot;  course  of  instruction,  books,    behalf  of  elementary  education,  by  every  mem 


atodifs,  discipline  and  conduct  of  the  schools, 
and  the  condition  of  the  school-bouses,  and  of 
the  districts  generally."  The  faithful  perform- 
ance  of  this  duty,  in  ail  its  parts,  is  obTiotaly 
essentia),  in  order  to  enabie  the  Superintendents 
to  possess  themsdves  o(  an  accurate  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  existing  evils  or  imperfections 
itt  every  department  of  the  school,  and  to  apply 
the  appropriate  remedy.  They  are  then  *'  to  ad- 
vise and  counsel  with  the  trustees  and  other  offi^ 
ten  of  the  district  in  relation  to  their  duties, 
partjcalarly  in  relation  to  the  erection  of  school 
konsas }  and  to  recommend  to  such  trustees,  and 
the  teachers  cn>ployed  by  them,  the  proper  stu- 
dies, discipline  and  conduct  of  the  schools,  the 
course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
books  of  elementary  instruction  to  be  used  there- 


only  as  a  dne  regard  to  the  preservatioa  aid 

Seneral  diffusion  of  the  books  require — the  ia- 
ispensable  tecessity  of  unity,  hannony  aad 
ooacert  of  action^  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
beneficial  resutts  contemplated  by  the  school 
act — and  more  than  all,  the  importance  of  a  ali- 
form manifestation  of  an  enlightened  interest  in 


>t 


in. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  important  fnnetions 
thus  devolved  upon  them,  they  will  naturally 
direct  their  attention  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  district — its  organiza- 
tion — territorial  boundaries — taxable  property — 
Bimibcr  of  children  entitled  to  attend  the  school — 
location  and  extent  of  its  site    for    a  school 
house, — the  condition  of  its  finances  and  the 
mode  of  their  administration — its  resources  and 
liabilities— its   library — number  of  volumes — 
average  circulation — and  the  character  of  the 
books---fhe  existence  of  dissensions  of  any  na- 
ture calculated  to  interrupt  the  harmony  or  af- 
fect the  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  the  school, 
and  the  practicability  of  their  amicable  adjust- 
ment— the  interest  manifested  by  the  inhabitants 
in  reference  to  the  aflairs  of  the  district  gene- 
rally,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  school — 
in  short,  all  those  elements  which  favorably  or 
nnlkvorably  affect  the  external  interests  of  the 
school  and  the  district.    The  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  territorv 
of  the  district  as  suitably  to  accommodate  each 
inhabitant  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  keep- 
ing his  children  in  regular  attendance  at  the 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  sufficient 
amount  of  taxable  property  to  be  able  to  meet, 
without  embarrassment  or  difficulty,  the  ordina- 
ry expenditures  for   the  support  of  the  school, 
the  building  and  repair  of  the  school-house,  &c., 
together  with  an  adequate  number  of  chiklren  to 
keep  up  an  efficient  oriranization . — the  advanta- 
ges resulting  from  an  ample  an  i  if  practicable, 
a  cultivated  play  ground — a  neat  and  substan- 
tial school- house,  constructed  in  reference  to  the 
most  appoved  models,  and  furnished  with  the  va- 
rious conveniences  of  every  description  which 
the  physical  or  mental  wants  of  the  pupils  re- 
quire—the value  of  such  an  administration  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  district  as  shall  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  embarrassment  in  this 
respect,  arising  either  (Vom  the  neglect,  dishon- 
esty or  want  of  judgment  of  its  officers — ^the  in- 
estimable benefits  of  a  well  selected  library, 
embracing  works  adapted  to  every  grade  of  men- 
tal  improvement  and  every  class  of  readers,  and 
refkdf  r#H  •r<*«.gsible  to  all,  with  such  restrictions 


her  of  the  community  : — these  are  consideratiou 
which  the  County  Superintendent  should  prfss 
upon  the  attention  of  officers  and  inhabitants  of 
districts,  with  an  earnestneso  and  an  argeaey 
commensurate  with  their  value  and  importance. 
The  government  and  discipline  of  theKboolf, 
including  the  mode  of  teaching  pursued,  coasti> 
tute  an  essential  feature  in  their  character  ssd 
means  of  usefulness,  and  should  be  faithfbfiy 
and  thoroughly  scrutinized.     In  the  absence oif 
a  systematic  preparation  of  teachers,  throogb 
the  agency  of  a  seminary  expressly  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  the  officers  called  upon  to  investi- 
gate their  quailflcations  can  of  necessity  look 
no  farther  than  their  general  moral  cha/adtr, 
and  intellectual  atuinments.    They  possenio 
means  of  knowing  their  capability  of  comara- 
nicating  instruction  to  others,   eren  in  thoie 
branches  in  wfa||h  they  are  themselves  mOft 
thoroughly  convmant  and  familiar.    They  can- 
not penetrate  behind  the  veil  of  tbct  external 
moral  deportment  which  may  nevertheless  con- 
ceal deplorable  inequalities  of  temper,  uacc»' 
geniality   of  spirit,   with  the   vocation  of  the 
teacher,  and  a  total  want  of  affinity  to  the  satire 
of  youthful  mind — a  nature  sure  to  be  attracted 
as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  towards  the  magnet  of 
a  congenial  mind.    They  must  see  the  teacbCT 
in  his  school-room — ascertain  his  practical  qnth- 
fications  fur  the  discharge  of  the  duties  whkh 
he  has  undertaken — his  views  of  the  scieoee  of 
education,    and   the  practical  result  of  thoie 
views — bis  mode  of  developing  the  intcllectoal 
faculties  and  cultivating  the  moral  nature  of  his 
pupils,   under  the  diversified  manifestatioDS  of 
each,  which  are  constantly  presented  to  h'*."^ 
tice — his  system  of  government  and  discipliii«t 
and  its  effects  ;  and  they  must  critically  ohfcrtt, 
from  time  to  time,   the  progress   which,  under 
his  direction,   his  pupils  have    made— not  ij 
knowledge  merely — but  in  that  sound  mentol  and 
moral  culture  which  forms  and  matures  ckar^- 
ter. 

Under  the  vast  impulse  which  has  been  giw 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  during  the 
past  half  century,  elementary  education  has  at- 
sumed  the  rpink,  and  we  may  almost  add  the f  re- 
cision  and  cerUinty  of  a  science.    Its  P'^'^^PJ^ 
have  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  ablejl 
and  most  proibund  minds ;  and  all  iU  details 
have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  pracocw 
analysis,  under  circumstances  well  adapted  to 
the  ascertainment  of  truth.    The  teacher,  therej. 
fore,  who  feels  the  dignity  and  importsnce  ot 
his  profession,  and  honestly  desires  to  discbwf* 
his  whole  duty,  has  it  in  his  power  to  fsnuhtr- 
ize  himself  with  the  resulU  of  the  exptrieace 
of  those  who,  in  his  own  and  other  couilnw, 
have  (ought  out  and  appHed  the  best  methods  oi 
instruction  and  discipline :  and  he  owei  »t  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  his  employers  and  the  com- 
munity, to  attain  and  avail  himself  of  lh:i«kn«^' 
ledge  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent    HU  »?•• 
tem  of  instruction  should  be  in  accordance  witA 
the  soundest  principles  of  educational  sdeace-* 
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mdapted   to  the  moral  and  intellectual  requlre- 
ments  of  erery  gmde  ol*  mind— cminentljr  practi- 
cal iiv  all  tta  department»--and  so  admmisteced 
.«a  to  carry  forward  the  mental  faculties  of  each 
,apd  every  pupil  to  the  attainment*  in  the  shortest 
possible  period,  of  that  power  of  self  culture  and 
self-control,  which  shall  enable  him,  in  every 
emergency  of  life,  to  ^'  act  well  bis  part/'  and 
.fulfil  the  various  duties  appertaining  to  him  as 
«  moral  and  intellif^ent  being.    If  the  teacher  is 
radically  deficient  in  these  high  requisites  of  his 
calling — ^if  he  lacks  practical  efficiency — if  be  is 
wanting^in  that  aptitude  in  the  communication  of 
instruction,  without  which  the  highest  desree  of 
learning   is  of  no  avail  beyond  the  precincts  of 
bis  own  mind — above  all,  if  he  maniiests  no  in* 
terest   in  his  vocation — no  sympathy  with  the 
expanding    minds    around     him — no    enlight' 
ened    appreciation  ol    the    interests  committed 
to   his    charge — and    no  capability  of  drawing 
forth  and  developing  {!ic  immortal  germ  of  mind 
in  the  rich  and  various  soil  spread  out  before 
him — he  should  be  franklv  and  fully  advised  of 
his  deficiency,  and  promptly  removed  from  a  sta- 
tion where  his  longer  continuance  must  be  gro- 
ductive  of  unmitigated  evil — evil,   the  conse- 
quences of  which,   immediate  and  remote,   is, 
and  naust  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  incal- 
culable. 

With  reference  to  the  ''books  of  elementary 
instruction  to  be  used  in  the  schools, '^  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  must  undoubtedly  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  dilferent  officers  charged  with  the 
duty  of  recommending  such  works  as  they  may 
deem  best  adapted  to  the  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  school.    All  attempts  to  secure 
•entire  uniformity  in  this  respect,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, as  they  hitherto  have  done,  prove  fruit- 
less.    Indeed,  it  is  very  problematical,   to  say 
/the  least,  whether  such  an  uniformity  is,  in  the 
•  ^existing  condition  nf  educational  science,  on  the 
whole  desirable.    Improvements  are  constantly 
'  making   in   element^iry    treatises    on   all    the 
hranches  of  youthful  instruction ;  and  it  would 
be  premature  to  assume  that  may  work,  however 
standard  or  approved,  has  reached  perlection  in 
.  aay  of  the  nnmeroiis  departments  of  learning. 
The  best  interestt  of  education,  however,  impe- 
ratively require  such  an  approximation  to  ani- 
{formity  in  this  respect  asis  attainable  consistently 
with  a  due  regard  to  manifest  improvement,  and 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  authors  and  pub- 
Ushers.    The  permanent  employment  of  a  duly 
•qaalilied  teacher  is  probably  the  first  and  most 
indispensable  step  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
desira  ble  object.    The  frequent  change  of  teach- 
ers, now  so  common  in  the  various  school  dis- 
tricts, has  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  lo  im- 
pede its  attainment ;  innsmnch  as  the  views  of 
^ch  teacher  will  be  very  likely  essentially  to 
differ  is  reference  to  the  proper  text-books  to  be 
used  in  nearly  every  branch  of  learnings    Bat  a 
system  of  instruction  once  adopted  upon  mature 
•  reflection  and  after  dispassionate  investigation, 
h]r  s  competent  teacher,  will  be  perpetuated  by 
his  continuance  in  the  district,  and  whatever 
.may  be  its  comparative  excellence,  will,  in  his 
hands,  develop  its  best  tendencies,  and  accom- 
plish the  best  results  of  which  it  is  c^ipable. 
Modern  investigations  ha\e,  however,  gone  far 
to  demonstrate  that  in  the  hands  of  athoroughty 


slight  influence  on  the  progress  nnd  advancement 
of  the  school.    He  will  rely  wholly  upoa   the 
richly  furnished  stores  of  liis  own  mind ;  and 
from*  the  treasures  of  experience,  reflection  and 
constant  study,  be  at  all  times  prepared  to  meet 
ine  various  exigencies  of  each  individual  mind 
placed  unier  his  supervision.     Familiar  with 
the  elementary  principles  of  ench  science  he  is 
called  upon  to  teach,  he  will  readily  be  ablr  to 
reconcile  evify  apparent  drversrty  in  difierent 
text  books ;  and  instead  of  communicating   to 
his  pupils  a  transcript,   however  accurate  nnd 
clear,  of  the  resalts  to  which  ony  eiven  author 
may  have  attained,  he  will  communicate  to  them 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  itself, 
and  thereby  enable  them   to  master  it  in  alt  its 
details,  however  complicated  or  Extensive.  The 
more  general  adoption  of  this  system  of  in^troc- 
tion  will  relieve  our  schools  at  once  of  all  the 
embarrassments  arising  from  the  sreat  diversity 
of   texi-books,   without  necessarily  excluding 
from  them  nny  work  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
either  parent  or  teacher,  may  be  best  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  respective  pupils.  .  There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  vost  superrority  of  oral  fn- 
struction  in  every  branch  of  science  which  the 
teacher  himself  thoroughly  understands.      * 

.  S.  S.  R. 
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COUWTV    AND   TOWN    SUPEEINTENDENTS  ;    THBIS 
PLANS,  THKin  I^ABORS,  AND  THE  KKSUtTS. 


ALBANY. 

CtTT   CELEBRATION. 

The  day  wasunpropitious,  hut  the  schools  as* 
sembled  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  moved  in 
procession  from  the  Capitol  park  with  music 
and  banners.  The  Governor,  owine  to  illness, 
was  absent,  bet  a  (^w  distinguished  strancers, 
some  of  the  clergy  aad  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity, together  with  the  Mayor  and  a  few  other 
citixens,  manifested  their  interest  by  walking  in 
procession  with  the  happy  youth  of  our  city. 

The  Orphans  of  the  Asylum  led  on  the  van, 
with  their  simple  white  banner;  then  followed  the 
schools  in  their  numerical  order,  some  fourteen 
hundred  strong,  as  orderly,  happy  and  beautiful 
an  nrray  of  children  as  ever  assembled.  Some 
of  the  ^chools  had  tasteful  and  appropriate  ban- 
ners, and  the  pupils  of  one  of  them,  we  believe 
it  was  No.  2,  wore  badges.  Among  the  banners, 
that  of  District  No.  8  had  on  its  reverse  a  new 
demonstration  of  the  47th  proposition,  and  Dis- 
tricts 1,  2, 7,  9,  and  10,  had  each  upon  its  ban- 
ner an  appropriate  and  beautiful  device.  On 
one  we  noticed  the  simple  word  **Try," — on 
another.  *'  Rulers  we  are  coming/'  with  many 
more,  all  well  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  fitted 
to  deepen  the  impressions  of  the  day. 

Two  fine  looking  schools  from  the  country* 
one  from  Coeymans,  and  the  other  from  Guilder* 
land,  with  their  banners,  closed  the  long  pro- 
cession. 

At  1  o'clock  the  schools  were  seated  in  the 
North  Dutch  Church  which  had  been  most  cour- 
teously offered  for  the  occasion.  After  an  im- 
pressive prayer  froqi  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  exercises 
began;  recitations,  declamations,  &c.  alternat- 
ing with  sweet  music  from  the  choir,  under  the 


prepared  and  well  qualified  teacher,  uniformity]  respective  charge  of  Dr.  Flagler  and  Prof,  lis 

ct.books  will  exercise  but  a>  ley,— music  which  touched  every  heart— wUt 
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iull  sweet  cadences  swelUog  forth  firom  more 
than  five  hundred  happy  hearted  yoath.  In 
truth  nothing  gratified,  nothing  impressed  us 
more  than  the  harmony  and  taste  displayed  by 
this  multitude  of  little  singers. 

Of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  schools  we 
shall  venture  no  opinion — all  did  well,  some  ad* 
mirabjy;  but  among  the  incidents  of  the  day, 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  was  the  presentation 
of  a  little  tpken  of  respect  to  the  Commissioners, 
from  the  girls  of  District  School  No.  1.  We  are 
sure  it  gave  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  more 
pleasure  than  any  single  incident  of  this  happy 
day. 

Afler  the  exercises  of  the  schools  were  over, 
J.  O.  Cole,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  in 
behalf  of  the  President  oi'  the  Board,  who  was 
necessarily  absent,  expressed  in  strong  but  most 
appropriate  language,  the  gratification  of  the 
Board  ia  witnessing  the  admirable  condition  of 
the  schools^  and  proudly  challenged  the  private 
schools  of  the  city  to  show  a  nobler  body  of 
»eat,  orderly  and  well  taught  pupils.  He  claim- 
.  ed  that  in  no  private  school  were  children  bet- 
ter taught  than  in  our  district  schools,  and  la- 
mented the  indifference  which  hitherto  had  chill- 
..  «d  tha  h^irtaof  their  teaohers  and  their  friends. 

Dr.  KcNNBBT  followed  in  a  few  admirable  re- 
marks, to  which  more  than  a  thousand  gentle 
voices  responded.  He  succeeded  in  interesting 
•his  little  auditors^  while  be  instructed  them — a 
rare  gift. 

Dr.  PoHLMAN  closed  with  an  anecdote  and  an 
aphorism  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whicli  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  his  gratified  auditors. 

We  must  not  close  this  sketch  without  ex- 
pressing again  the  surprise  and  pleasure  mani- 
fested on  aU  sides  by  our  fellow-citisens  at  the 
admirable  appearance  of  the  schools;  and  if  this 
exhibition  has  in  any  degree  lessened  the  unjust 
prejudice  which  has  heretofore  existed  in  regard 
to  our  district  schools,  then  the  Commissioners 
must  feel  that*  this  celebration  has  not  been  had 
in  vain. 

To  the  excellent  Marshal  of  the  day,  the  Com- 
missioner, Col.  Haswell,  %11  award  the  ment  of 
discharging  most  creditably  his  numerous  and 
arduous  duties. — Mb.  Evt,  Journal, 

BETHLEHEM   CELEBRATION. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dwioht,  the  county 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  I  took  a  ride 
with  him  last  Saturday,  to  witness  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  schools  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  nearlv  all  the  scl\ools  in 
the  town  were  present.  I  know  not  when  I 
have  witnessed  a  festival  in  which  I  took  a  deep- 
er or  more  lively  interest.  The  schoob  assem- 
bled at  the  school- house  nearest  the  church,  in  a 
very  beautiful  grove,  with  bann*  rs  and  a  band 
of  music.  At  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  procession  was  formed,  and  the  teachers  and 
their  schools,  and  a  long  line  of  visitants,  pro- 
ceeded in  excellent  order  to  the  church.  As  we 
passed  along  through  a  field  of  green  velvet  to 
the  national  air  of''  Hail  Columbia,^'  every  heart 
instinctively  responded — .'*  This  is  indeed  a 
HAPPT  LAif  D !"    The  different  schools  had  appro- 

Sriate  banners,  diflering  In  devices  and  mottoes, 
ut  all  in  good  taste  and  happily  adapteJ  to  the 
occasion.  As  we  neared  the  church  we  could 
see  the  happy  and  smilinjt  faces  of  the  parents 
and  relatives  of  the  scholars,  waiting  with  be- 


coming pride  the  arrival  of  the  youthful  band. 

In  the  church  the  exercises  were  of  a  happy 
and  gratifying  character.  AAer  the  costomary 
forms  of  organization,  and  an  appropriate  ani 
fervent  prayer  by  the  Pastor  of  the  Church,  the 
teachers  in  succession  examined  their  respective 
schools  in  the  elements  of  Orthography,  Read- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Vocal 
Music,  &c. ,  the  band,  or  some  one  of  the  schools, 
performing  a  piece  of  music  at  the  dififerent  ia- 
tervals.  Though  the  lime  allowed*  to  each 
teacher  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  exercises  crowded 
into  that  limited  space,  gave  pleasing  eridencs 
that  the  schools  had  not  been  kept  merely,  bat 
tauffht. 

The  banners,  hung  around  the  house,  had  a 
charming  efifect  to  heighten  and  give  spirit  aod 
interest  to  the  exercises.  One  of  them  in  parti- 
cular, was  peculiarly  chaste  and  elegant.  It  be- 
longed to  a  lady  every  Way  worthy  of  it.  It  "wu 
silk,  displaying  in  gilt  letters  at  the  top  thenom^ 
bar  of  the  district  to  which  it  belonged,  and  it 
the  bottom  the  unpretending  motto — **  Oua  oi- 
ject  is  to  impeove."  In  the  middle  was  a 
large  Bible,  well  painted,  and  opened  at  "  Thi 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew."  I  saw  other  lite- 
rary and  patriotic  devices;  and  such  mottoes  u 
**  Knowledge  is  Power  j"  **  There  is  ho  Mo- 
nopolt  in  Knowledge;"  **  We  are  oub  Cow- 
try's  Standing  Armt  op  Freedom,"  Stc. 

As  to  the  relative  merit  of  the  different  schools, 
it  may  not  be  proper  to  advaoce  an  opinion;  bnt 
of  the  whole  it  may  be  said  with  great  truth,  that 
they  did  themselves  very  great  honor.  Tli«« 
was  a  difi'erence,  indeed,  in  the  appeafaoee  aod 
performance  of  the  schools;  and  to  some  one  of 
them  belongs,  in  justice,  the  crown  of  exoelleaee; 
but  which  one  deserves  this  distinction,  I  doobt 
whether  any  two  of  the  intelligent  gentlonei 
present  would  agree. 

When  these  exercises  were  completed,  there 
was  a  recess  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  schooli 
partook  of  a  repast,  serred  apon  temporary  ta- 
bles placed  in  the  grove,  and  ornamented  witj 
boughs  of, evergreen.  They  then  re- assembled 
in  the  Church,  attended  to  some  farther*exer^g 
in  Algebra  and  Grammar,  and  were  addressed 
briefly  bnt,  in  general,  very  happily  and  appro- 
priately, by  several  speakers.  The  benediclKio 
was  then  pronounced  and  the  assembly  dismissed. 

Of  the  utility  of  such  celebrations,  there  cas 
be  but  one  intelligent  opinion.  Every  lover  oi 
his  country  and  his  race  mutt  hail  them  with  en- 
thusiaslic  piety  and  patriotism.  ^. 

I  am  informed  that  some  other  towns Jw  J^ 
count]^  are  going  to  have— or  have  "*'**'^J?J 
-^-similar  festivals;  among  these  are  New  Scov 
land,  Coeymans,  Watervliet,  ficc.  In  conclnsioni 
I  am  glad  that  in  thb  county,  at  least,  l^.^^^j[|^? 
general  supervision  which  is  over  them,  **»5JJ* 
keen  and  prying— cennected  with  a  hetrtoTi^ 
pathy  and  discfimiaating  kindness;  "^^IVl, 
best  mterests  of  the  schools  and  co«l^*5*  v!!!?. 
era,  but  indignant  at  idle  and  unqualified  <iwcs^ 
ery.  •'•  ** 

CHAUTAUQUE. 
We  received  a  list  of  text-books  adopted  vj 
the  County  and  Town  SaperintendaatSi  f^  ^* 
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use  of  the  schools  of  Chautauque,  which,  for 
the  reasons  briefly  hinted  at  uoder  the  head 
**  Erie,"  our  friends  will  excuse  ns  for  not  pub- 
lishing in  the  Journal. 

As  soon  as  all  of  the  counties  have  acted  on 
this  subject,  measures  will  be  taken  to  ohtain  a 

^x>lr^^*      f    4.        e     At.     *  ^       ^  *.       %  i«  v/i*  uiukiuii  ui  lur.  »"V  RIGHT, 

perfect    list   of   the  text-books    recommended  '  (edition  of  1844)  was  adopte^. 
thronghout  the  State,  to  ascertain  what  books    to  be  used  in  our  district  schoois.  • 

sfre  in  most  general  use,  and  what  approach  has    .».'^it°  Kendall's  Astronomy,  or  Geograpliy  of 
been  made  towards  uniformity. 

Perhaps  a  uniform  system  of  orthography  and 
pronunciation  may  be  found  practicable,  by  ar- 
rangements with  the  publishers  of  the  books  in 
general  use. 


Mr.  Gi;o.  Wrioht  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution ; 

Resolved^  That  Town  Superintendents  woald 
demonstrate  more  fully  that  they  feel  an  inter- 
est  in  the  cause  of  Education,  if  they  would  at- 
tend the  county  meetings  on  that  subject.  Pass- 
ed unanimously. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Wright  j^itVs  Geography, 
.J..        r*«3^.N  1  'recommended 


•>/ 


DUTCHESS. 
The  old  county  of  Dutchess  is  rousing  to  the 
work  of  educational  reform,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
it  will  be  carried  on  with  enlightened  zeal.  I^ew 
counties  have  exerted  more  decided  influence  on 
the  past  history  of  the  State.  May  her  youth 
be  so  educated  that  her  future  will  be  even  more 
prosperous  than  the  past, 

EnircATioif. 

The  Dutchess  county  Convention  of  Teachers, 
&e.,  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  the  house 
of  S.  Tomlinson,  Pleasant  Valley,  Oct.  5th,  1844. 
On  motion,  Mr.  A.  S.  Clemekt  was  called  to 
the  Chair,  and  Mr*  M.  V.  Cavxrt  was  appoin- 
ted Secretary. 

The  object  of  Uie  meetins  was  stated  to  be,  the 
acifinished  business  of  the  last  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Inoraham.  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  prepare  business  for  the 
meeting.  A.  R.  McCord.  H  Coffik,  and  E. 
B.  Johnson,  were  appointed  said  committee. 
Convention  then  adjourned  for  dinner. 

Jftemoon  Session. — The  committee  reported 
the  following  resolutions. 

1.  Resolvedf  That  an  annual  convention  shall 
hereaAer  be  held,  consisting  of  the  County  and 
Town  Superintendents,  Teachers,  both  male  and 
female,  and  that  all  friends^f  education  be  invi- 
ted to  attend. 

2.  Resolved,  That  such  convention  be  held  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  June  of  each  yeiir  ;  and 
due  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  county  super- 

^intendents  in  at  least  twd  of  the  county 'papers 
and  the  District  School  Journal. 

3.  Risohedi  That  the  County  Superintendent 
engage  some  person  to  deliver  an  address  at  each 
Convention. 

4  Resolved,  That  there  is  ereat  lack  of  activity 

<m  the  part  of  trustee* ;  and  a  want  of  attention 

,ofk  the  part  of  teachers,  to  the  cleanliness  ol  their 

.pupils,  and  also  a  deflcienc^r  in  the  supply  d* 

books,  which  demand  attention  and  a  remedy.' 

Resolvedi  That  the  office  of  a  t^acfier  of  youth 
is  eminently  high  and  honorable,  and  should  be 
regarded  with  great  respect.  The  first  minds  in 
the  community  should  be  encouraged  to  assume 
it«  in  view  of  the  moipentous  consequences  result- 
ing from  it,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all 
himorabie  means  to  set  the  public  mind  right  on 
this  subject. 


the  Heavens. 

On  motion  a  committee  of  ^e  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  H.  H.  Ingraha^  M,  V.  Cavkrt. 
H.  Coffin,  A.  R.  McCord,  and  A.  S.  Cle>ikkt, 
to  prepare  and  present  business  lor  the  action  of 
the  next  convention. 

On  motion,  Resolv^,  That  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  be  published  in  the  county  papers 
and  in  the  District  School  Journal. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned. 

A.  S.  CLEMENT,  Chairman. 

The  above  resolutions  were  discussed  luUy  and 
ably  and  adopted  by  large  majorities.  The 
greatest  harmony  prevailed  throughout  the  nfeet- 
ing,  and  we  trust  good  will  result  from  it. 

ERIE. 

The  proceedings  of  this  convention  are  most 
honorable  evidence  of  intelligent  interest  in  the 
cause  of  general  education.  The  resolutions 
are  wisely  drawn,  presenting  distinctly  many  of 
the  great  leading  principles  which  should  be  ad- 
hered to  in  promoting  the  reform  of  the  schools. 
The  first  resolution,  declaring  that  the  good 
teacher  merits  something  more  than  his  pay,  we 
cotnmend  to  every  reader,  trusting  that  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  the  faithful  and  able  educator 
of  our  youth  will  rank  second  to  none  in  the  es- 
timation of  his  fellow- citizens. 

It  (nay  be  noticed  that  in  publishing  these  and 
other  similar  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  school 
conventions,  we  hs^  omittcflotike  xesolutioBS  in 
relation  to  text-bodks.  TiH  is  in  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  department, 
that  there  should  not  be  the.^lightest  ground  for 
charging  upon  it  any  wish  to  influence  the  free 
action  of  the  several  counties  on  this  difficult 
subject*  ,  ' 

We  need  hardly  ad4  that  we  regret  to  omit 
any  part  of  the  proceedings  bf  these  conventions, 
but  want  of  room   oftentimes  compels 'us  to 
matilate  the  moat  interesting  reports* 
[From  the  Buffalo  Oaxette.} 

SCHOOL   C0NV£NTZ0ir. 

A  CoBvealion  of  Superintendents  of  Schools 
of  Erie  county,  assembled  at  Williamsville,  at 
10  o'clock,  Sept.  12,  1844,  pursuant  to  public  no- 
tice. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  its  objects 
stated,  and  a  chairman  appointed  pro  ten. 

Prayer  wts  ofiered  by  Mr.  Daniel  7<row 
bridge. 
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TrtMident — PtTEa  Barkeb,  of  Evan?. 

Vice-President — Dakiel  TmowBaiDSE,  of 
Newftteod. 

Secretary — John  G.  House,  of  Clarence. 

The  President  haviag  announcei  the  couunit* 
lees,  the  convention  a  Ijoaraed  for  one  hour. 

AFTERNOO.V    SESSION. 

Several  resolutions  were  introduced  by  differ- 
ent individuals!  and  after  being  discussed  were 
adoptei.     Arnogg  which'Were  the  following  : — 

Resolved,  TfSi  the  teachers  who  diligently 
qu^ii'y  themselves  for  the  important  business  of 
educating  the  rising  generation — who  are  labor- 
ing assiduously  to  promote  the  i^reat  cause  oi' 
moral  and  inteU^ctual  advancement — who  wield 
the  powerful  -mfluence  they  possess  in  support 
of  truth  ani  virtue,  well  deserve  the  thanks  of 
this  convention  and  the  gratitude  of  the  entire 
community. 

Resolved,  That  pne  of  the  best  methods  of 
improving  the  schools  and  promoting  proper  or- 
der therein,  is,  that  parents  frequently  visit 
them  and  encourage  and  sustain  teachers,  by  im- 
pressing upon  the  minds  of  pupils  the  impor- 
tance of  strict  attention  to  their  several  duties  as 
scholars. 

Resolvedf  That  we  approve  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  District  School  Journal ;  and,  be- 
lieving its  publication  of  great  importance  to 
common  schools,  will  exert  ourselves  to  extend 
its  drculalion,  and  increase  the  number  of  its 
readers. 

The  committee  on  examination  of  teachers 
reported— 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  from  the  candi- 
dates who  present  themselves  for  examination, 
with  whose  moral  character  we  are  not  t)ther- 
wtM  acquainted,  a  certificate  of  the  same  Irom 
tome  good  authority. 

Also,  the  following  heretofore  adopted  : 

Resolved^  I'bat  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  qualifications  of  teachers,  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  officer  to  ascertain  by  appropriate 
inquiries:  First :  His  ability  to  govern  himself: 
Second  :  His  love  for  the  bui(iness  of  teaching, 
and  whether  he  de^iana  making  it  a  temporarv 
..or  permanent  employment:  Third:  His  experi- 
ence and  success  in  teaching :  Fourth  :  Whe- 
ther he  has  Obtained  a  specific  preparation : 
Fiflh,  ThemMbe  he  prsfpo^es  to  adopt  in  teach- 
ing each  braoiH  of  elementary  science :  Sixth, 
His  knowledge  of  the  vartons  branches  he  may 
be  required  to  teaeh  :  Seventh  :  His  ability  to 
communicate  instruction  in  the  manner  best 
adapted  ta  develop  the  faeultics  o(  the  mind,  to 
form  correct  habits  of  thought,  to  make  the 
studies  ol*^the  various  branches  interesting  to 
the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  above  alt  to  inspire 
them  with  n  love  of  order  lind  decoram,'  and  to 
iacalcate  those  moral  precepts,  without  which 
our  schools  would  be  divested  of  a  lai'ge  share 
of  their  iisefolness — Report  adopted. 

The  committee  on  methods  of  instruciteii  re- 
ported— 

Whereas^  Improper  modes  of  instruction  tend 
to  render  study  disagreeable  and  repulsive  to  the 
pupil,  diseourave  his  appticatiOB,  and  interpose 
the  most  embarrasstag  ebstactes  to  his  profi- 
ciency; tHercfort— t 

Resolved,  That  teachers  ought  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  praoticahle  oppertonity  to  ac* 
Qtfire  a  knowledge  of  the  most  appropriate  me- 
'thods  of  commuoicatiag  instr«cti<m'--^methods 


which  will  in  the  shortest  period  convey  to  the  ps- 
pil  a  thorou:.  h  kno  wle.lge  of  th^ranches  ttught, 
and  most  fully  discipline  and  expand' aU  his 
mental  Aiculties.  Alter  some  discussioa  the  re> 
port  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  moral  cuUal'e  reported— 

Whereas,  The  acquisition  of  intelieetaal 
knowledge  without  virtue  is  but  an  iacresM  of 
intellectual  power  liable  to  be  applied  to  pQrpo> 
ses  at  variance  with  the  permanent  happiaesi 
of  its  possessor,  and  the  highest  good  of  society: 
therelbre — 

Resolved,  That  educators  ought  always*  to 
give  serious  and  c ireful  attention  to  the  deT^ 
lopment  and  cultivation  of  the  moral  seiti- 
ments  of  their  pupils  ;  amoo?  the  best  means  of 
doiog  which  we  recognize  those  of  personal  ex- 
ample and  the  frequent  inculcation  of  moral 
precepts. 

The  report  was  supported  by  several  mem- 
bers and  gentlemen  from  abroad,  and  adopted. 

Adjourned  to  half  past  7  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  an  able  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  education  was  delivered  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
TocKER,  of  Buffalo. 

The  followin:;  ode,  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  a  resident  of  the  town,  was,  in  the  coarse  of 
thp  exercises  of  the  evening,  sung  by  the  village 
clfoir : 

Th«*re  \%  n.  Oawn  more  blest  and  bright 
Th  in  ever  heanis  from  earthly  bkieSf 

It  rises  tike  tiie  holy  light 
That  gilded  ainleM  pamdise. 

As  on  the  wiogs  of  cbemblm, 

It  comes  in  reaiuy  and  lo  power- 
No  cloud  iiB  goldpu  lipht  can  dim. 

No  bturm  cuQ  slay  its  promUed  honr. 

So  strong,  ao  cell  its  bearoft  can  bur ; 

Stt  mild,  the  fluwers  seem  gUd  the  while: 
Bii  wide,. it  streams  o'er  eariburHr, 

And  lights  the  ocean's  utmost  isle. 

So  eitlra,  ^o  soft,  so  benotiful ! 

Ii  gladd«*n«  e'en  the  very  blind; 
It  is  iheiiiorniag  of  the  suul, 

The  day-spriijg  o(  the  deathless  mind. 

In  its  warm  light  shall  science  rear 

Her  trees  in  benuty  to  th**  sky, 
Whilettie  rich  fruit  and  leaves  they  bear 

^hail  gladden  every  we*iry  eye. 

Thick,  in  its  soft  celestia^l  ajrs, 
T».e  Kdeii  flowers  of  art  shall  hang, 

And  toncn  go  up  such  as  the  stars 
0*er  the  young  earth  in  trinmph  sang. 

May  Ood,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light, 

Koll  ibis  fftad  momiafon  Its  way, 
Till  its  bright  beitms,  to  human  aicbtf 

Are  lost  m  everlasting  day.  I 

Kesolutions  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tooker,  (1m 
choir,  and  to  the  author  of  the  ode,  werep«*^ 

The  Convention  then  aijoorned  to  oioe  o'clock, 
SepU  13,  Friday  H&orniag. 

Cotnmittee  on  School  Ceiebratieiift  reported 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  to  awaken  in  the  mnAt  ef  «h« 
people  a  greater  dejrree  of  interest  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  secure  more  fnlly  the  eo-^P** 
ration  necessary  to  aecompltsh  the  obJ€e*  foj 
which  they  were  establifeheJ,  we  recoameM 
the  hoUliij?  of  school  celebratibfts  ia  the  lowni 
ef  the  county  fk»  often  as  one  a^yenr,  ttd  tktt » 
public  examination  of  the  pupils  be  hdd  in  «•«* 
district,  at  or  near  the  dose  of  IM  *•'** 
Adopted.  , 

The  ChairtoaAofthe  Committee oiTetchert 
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thStitQte    stattidf  that   femporftry  BChdol*  fct 
tl!a^her«  liad  been  found  of  great  practical  litility 
in  ^th^r  counties,  tfiat  several  Mends  of  edoca^ 
tton  might  he  expected  to  aid  in  conducting  the 
^x«r^8e«   of  an  institnte,  Should  one  be  e^t^h* 
lished  for  «  short  time^  near  Buffalo,  and  feeom* 
tended  the  follOwhig  i^esolntion  ; 
^  "^  Metotvedy  That  a  Teachers'  Institute  be  estab. 
llstied  m  this  county,  and  that  on  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober "tteict,  a  session  of  two  iweeka  be  com* 
xnenced  at  Williamsville,  under  the  direction  of 
Hie  Co\intj  Superintendfent  and  Mr.  BJnsgley  of 
Buffalo.  ' 

'  *'  Afteir  tin  interesting  debate,  in  which  several 
afCtehs  ofthe  f^lace  partidpaled,  the  report  was 
i^oiyC^d.  4        . 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  inhabitants 

l^riyilUftoiftfVill^  our  thaflUs  fbr   the  kind  and 

Itospftable  maimer  in  which  they  have  received 

anA  entertained  the  members  of  the  'convention. 

Reioli^ed,  that  the  proeeedinfrs  of  this  con- 

Vtintion  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary, 

«nd't>ub)!she3  in  the  several  papers  of  the  county 

Sind'in  the  District  School  ionmal.    Adjourned, 

line  die.  PETEIt  PARK£R,  Pret't. 

JoHK  G.  ffotJsB,  Sterttdr^, 

[From  the  I^lladinm.) 
FRANKLIN. 


^RbCREDIWGS   or   THE    COUKTT  CONViNTlOM 
TOWN  SUPERINTmiUfiNTS  OF  FBAfitKLIN. 
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Malonty  Aug.  20,  1844, 
'    Ijr  pdrsuance  of  notice  given  by  JB.  H.  Stevens, 
esq.,  the  following  town  superintendents  met  in 
the  Court  Rouse  at  Malone: 

R.  R.  Stetson,  Bangor;  John  Ware,  Bombay; 
Cyms  Merrill,  Bellmont:  James  H.  Holland, 
Brandon;  Mr.  G.  W.  Darling,  Constable;  Clau- 
diua  Hatchins,  Dickinson;  Dr.  Roswell  Bates, 
Tt.  Covington;  T.  K.  Phillips,  Moira;  H.  W. 
Pordy,  Westville. 

'  The  meeting  being  called  to  order.  Dr.  R. 
I^ates  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  J.  Ware 
Secretary. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 
Whereas,  Tne    education   needed   by    our 
yonth  is  that  which  shall  prepare  them  physi- 
cally^ intellectually  and  morally  to  act  well  their 
Jpart  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  whereas  most  of 
the  children  and  youth  of  our  beloved  country 
''i^iost  ever  receive  their  edqcation  at  the  common 
'^chool,  and  whereas  the  futnre  happiness  and 
'prosperity  of  our  nation  and  the  world  depend 
In  a  ^reat  measure  upon  the  instruction  there 
*given  and  the  habits  there  formed ;  therefore, 
,    Rtiolvedy  That  the  interests  of  the  common 
schools  should  arduse  and  enlist  the  feelings,  and 
;,excite  all  to  action'  who  wish  to  preserve  and 
"perpetrate  our  republican  institutions ;  of  all 
yho  wish  to  see  manicind  shake  off  the  chains 
of  j^orance,  superstition  and  bigptry;  and  of 
*  an  who  with  a'  pure  faith  and  ardent  zeal  look 
forward  to  that  day  "  when  the  sword  shall  be 
beaten  into  the  ploughshare,  andHhe  spear  into  a 
praning  hook.'^ 

'    Whereas,  Children  under  five  years  of  age 

vtt  not  physically  fitted  to  endure  the  confine* 

ment  of  ti^e  school- room ;  their  minds  are  not 

^offlciently  qiatured'  to  understand  the  reason  of 

Hinp^,  and  are  not  capable  of  confining  the(r  at- 

^tioa  to  one  object  for  a  length  of  time  : 


Me$ohedf  That  ithey  ought  not  tn  be  tf^ii  to 
the  common  school  V  rob  tbev teacher's  time  «nd 
the  public  for  niirno^  to  paevent  hiring  nurs^ 
at  home.  ; 

Ruolvedj  That -we  recommend  to  the  schoi^ 
districts  of  our  respective  towns,  which  have  tjbue 
number  of  Volumes  in  their  Ubiaries  retail e^  by 
law,  to  expend  their  library  anooey  for  the  ensn-; 
ing  year  in  the  pntcfaase  org]obes,.mapsorother 
apparatus  for  the  uaeiof  the  schools. 

Risohedy  That  we  regard  Teacher'  In^titntet 
as  valnable  auxiliaries  in  the  cause  of  CamosoA 
Schools,  a^  recommend  that  such  nn  institntm 
be  opened  in  thiacotenty  the  ensuing  autann, 
aad  will  use  our  beet  eibertlont  to  induce  the 
teachers  of  our  respective  towns  to  fittend  th« 
Institute,  and  follow  in  their  teaching  thereoom* 
mendationsof  tho'same^  >  - 

Resoividy  That  we  believe  the  Scbe«l  Jouraal 
worth ;p'  of  the  patronage  of  tejichers  ^tptcifUiy^ 
and  will  nee  onr  JnAneooe  to  extend  its  circiila- 
Uon. 

Racivedf  That  we  oonaider  it  the  imperatiy<e 
duty  of  trustees,  parefitS)  and  guardians  of  yootti 
to. visit  their. respective  •HkooTs,,  which  duty  we 
are  compeUed  to  say  has  been  moat  nareasonably 
neglected. 

Rtsolved,  That  the  proeeedinga  of  this  con^ 
vention  be  published  in  both  the  county  papers. 

Re$oivtdj  That  the  convention  adjourn  to 
meet  in  the  court-honse  at  Malone,  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  of  May  next  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

*  R.  BAT£6,  Pruidmt. 

John  WabE|  Sec^y, 

FULTON. 

We  received  a  notice  of  the  Text  Books  adopt- 
ed at  the  late  Mayfield  Convention,  with  a  re- 
quest that  it  should  be  published  in  the  Journal. 

For  the  reasons  stated  under  the  head  of  Erie, 
our  friends  will  excuse  us  fbr  not  violating  a 
rule  long  since  laid  down  with  the  advice  of  the 
department  and  rigidly  adhered  to. 

[From  the  Mohawk  Courier.] 

HERKIMER. 

Old  Herkimer  has  won  an  «^Ti«bledistinction 

by  the  interest  and  energy  shown  in  the  cause  of 

her  district  schools.    Her  motto  is— -Onwa&ds  ! 

HCnxmCR    C0X7KTT    COMMON    SCHOOL    ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  Herkimer  County  Common  School  Asso- 
ciation held  its  Anniversary  meeting  at  the  Court 
House,  in  the  village  of  Herkimer, oa  Wednesday, 
Sept.  11,  1844.  l<ev.  David  ChasssIl,  Presi- 
dent, opened  the  t>roeeedin^  with  prayvr. 

The  meeting  though  not  large  was  very  re- 
spectable; its  proceedings  were  conducted  in  the 
best  spirit  and  are  destined,  as  we  trust,  to  ni^ 
duce  a  salutary  impression  upon  the  public  mind. 

On  motion  of  Ezra  Graves,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  unanimously  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Rev.  DAVID  CHASSELL,  Prea't. 

John  C.  Undxbwood,  Treasurer. 
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Jas.  Hexrt,  Jr. I  Corresponding  Secretary. 

I.  E.  L.  KAMifiToN,  Recording  Secretary. 

Hftlf  tiast  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  AMOciation  a^ain 
met  pansaant  to  atljoarnment.  2  P.  M.  the 
Association  adjourned  to  the  Brick  Church  to  hear 
the  address  of  Rev.  O.  R.  Howard,  orator  of  the 
day. 

At  the  condnsion  of  the  oration,  Dr.  Turtelot 
of  Newport,  on  invitation  of  the  President,  read 
an  essay  on  Physical  Education. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  G.  Morgan. 

Rewlvedf  That  the  interests  of  school  districts 
will  be  best  promoted  by  employing  teachers 
whose  qualifications  are  of  the  first  order. 

On  motion  of  I.  £.  L.  Hamilton, 

Rt$olvedf  That  James  Henry^  Jr.  be  appointed 
orator  of  the  next  anniversary.  Alternate,  Ezra 
Graves. 

The  following  resorption  was  ofifered  by  the 
eounty  superintendent,  and  a/ler  debate  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved  J  TkaCthts  association  recommend  to 
school  officers,  teachers  and  parents  to  hold  com- 
mon school  celebrations  in  each  of  the  towns  in 
this  county  daring  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  following  general  resolutions  were  then 
offered,  debated  and  adopted  unanimously  : 

Resolvedf  That  virtue  and  intelligence  in  the 
mat  body  of  the  people  are  the  only  sure  foun- 
dations of  republican  government,  and  that  it  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  all  States  to  make  ade- 
<}uate  provision  for  the  thorough  education  of 
youth  of  both  sexes. 

Reaolwdy  That  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion cordially  congratulate  their  fellow^citi^ens 
upon  the  greatly  improved  state  of  the  Common 
Schools  in  this  county  and  in  the  State  genet  ally, 
and  that  we  again  unanimously  express  our  deep 
conviction  that  our  present  school  organization 
is  far  more  perfect  and  edicient  than  any  other 
by  which  it  has  been  preceded,  and  that  to  aban- 
don or  to  essentially  change  that  organization,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  association,  would  be  fraught 
with  serioos  an  I  enduring  evils. 

Resolved^  That  this  association  does  cordially 
approve  of  the  law  enacted  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture of  New- York,  establishing  an  experimental 
normal  school  fur  the  instruction  of  Common 
School  Teachers:  that  the  city  of  Albany  is  the 
proper  place  for  making  such  experiment,  as  it 
will  afiford  members  of  the  legislature  opportu- 
Dtty  personally  to  inspectits  operations  and  there- 
by to  determine  conclusively  whether  its  advan- 
tages are  such  as  to  render  the  permanent 
establishment  of  similar  schools  in  other  parts  of 
the  State  desirable. 


JEFFERSON. 

Thosx  who  read  the  extracts  we  are  able  to 
give  from  Mr.  Brown's  admirable  address  on  this 
oocasion,  will  riegret  that  anything  was  omitted. 
He  speaks  from  the  heart,  and  his  words  will 
not  fall  unheeded. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  also  a  report  of 
the  remarksof  hiseflScientco-adjutoryMr.  Mont^i 
gomery. 

[From  the  Jellbrtoa  County  Dtraocrat.] 

COMMON   SCHOOL   CClRBKATlbir. 

The  following  notice  of  a  Common  School  Ex- 


hibition at  Watertown,  from  a  correspoadeat  ef 
the  Watertown  Journal, we  take  muchpleasnt  a 
transferring  to  our  columns.  We  are  glad  to  see 
community  waking  up  to  the  importanet  ofpri* 
niary  Schools — for  they  are  truly  the  seedtime  of 
life  to  the  children  of  our  land — in  which  we  may 
behold,  as  in  a  glass,  the  future  history  of  osr 
country.  ''The  child  is  &ther  to  the  man,"  is 
inscribed  in  letters  of  living  light  and  truth  upot 
every  page  of  the  history  of  the  past,  and  yet  the 
startling  truth  is  too  frequently  passed  over  aii 
forgotten. 

The  exhibition  wss  held  in  the  Universsliit 
church,  which  was  tastefully  decorated  with  tow- 
ers, and  banners  hung  around  the  house.  Too 
much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  gentleiacs 
who  have  planned  and  ably  carried  out  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Mr  I  NO  ALLS,  teacher  of  the  School  in  distriot 
No.  3,  of  this  village,  officiated  as  Marshal;  ke 
was  prompt,  vigilant,  appeared  well,  and  soqnit- 
ted  himself  with  much  credit.  The  Rer.  Mr. 
Knox  opened  the  exercises  with  prayer.  Sisf- 
ing  by  the  choir  led  by  Mr.  Lbonakd,  followed  ; 
and  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  in  foil  «p* 
on  this  most  cheering  part  of  the  exercises.— 
We  never  listened  to  sweeter  or  more  hanaoai- 
ous  voices.  The  choir  was  composed  of  littk 
girls  and  boys. 

Mr.  Leonard,  the  teacher  of  the  choir,  is  en- 
titled to  much  praise  ;  he  must  have  spent  ttuie 
and  taken  much  pains  to  attune  so  many  tongnOi 
and  make  them  move  so  perfectly  together. 

H.  D.  Sewall,  was  the  first  of  the  gentte- 
men  who  addressed  the  audience.  His  speeeh 
was  able  and  profound,  perhaps  too  much  to, 
for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMEHT,  Superintendent  of  the 
Southern  District  of  this  County,  followed  Ur. 
Sewall.  He  spoke  as  one  ioterested  in  his  sah- 
ject,  distinctly  and  energetically — his  address 
contained  many  excellent  sentiments  and  valut- 
ble  suggestions,  and  was,  no  doubt,  well  o^ 
proved  by  his  attentive  listeners. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Rev.  J.  R-  Botd. 
On  rising,  he  remarked  that  those  who  had  pr^ 
ceded  him,  had  addressed  the  elder  members  of 
the  audience  ;  he  wanted  to  talk  to  the  childreo. 
Arid  he  did  talk  to  them  in  a  manner  that  held 
their  attention,  and  interested  and  delighted  as 
all.    He  spoke  with  his  characteristic  teoier- 
ness  of  heart— as  an  affectionate  father  wooW 
talk  to  his  own  children.    He  reminded  theft 
that  the  object  that  brought  them  there  ^ 
not  unimportant.    We  have  come,  said  he,  to 
instruct  and  benefit  you.    This  celebration  w«i 
arranged  for  you.    And  it  has  cost  c^"'*'**?^!! 
time  and  pains  to  bring  it  ab^ut.    Someboaj 
has  felt  an  interest  in  your  welfare  or  we  shouw 
not  be  here.    He  alluded  to  the  table  aprew 
outsidjB  the  church,  covered  with  the  <*<***^®''i 
delicacies,  and  ready  to  welcome  them  at  in« 
close  of  the  meeting.     He  had  co  doubt  ^^^r^ 
them  wanted  to  be  there  now,  for  the  ^"^^ 
ments  were  very  tempting.    He  directed  tsej 
attention  to  the  mottoes  on  some  of  the  ^""^"' 
explained  tb?ir  import  and  fitness.    He  drew 
valuable  and  impressive  lesson  from  l***,®   ' 
**  Tall  Qdkiffm  little  -tfcwn*  grpw/' •O'*  7" 
not  less  felicitous  in  his  remarks'  on  the  two  i  * 
lowing  :  "  We  eeehfor  Mental  Tnoiurtif  "» 
"  Science  U  Naturi^M  Master,**  .^^ 

After  the  choir  had  sungone.of  <wtf '*^^  > 
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}fty«,'T.  DcwKT,  £fq.,  arose  and  addressed  the 
assemblage  in  a  plaia^  sanaible  elyle*  TliU  eeu> 
llemaa  was  succeeded  by  Lysander  H.  Brown 
Csq.,  Superioteadeat  for  the  Northern  District 
of  this  CouQty.  Mr.  Biown's  address  was  par- 
ttcalarly  eatertainliig.  He  spoke  in  sabstance 
aaibUovtrs  :«*- 

MR.    BRO;fN*d   ADDRESS. 

The  young    are,  at  all  times,  objects  of  in- 
terest.    The  season  of  youth  Is,  in  itself,  one  of 
0sch  artlessoess  and  truth  us  to  commaad  evr 
aiteniion  fuid  excite  our  love :  but  it  ia  when  we 
look  to  the  future  that  children  are  chiefly  in- 
teresting  j  ^vhen  we  contemplate  them  as  grow- 
ing up  to  assume  the  rest^oilsibilities  which  are 
to  devolve  opon  tbem.    ilat  an  interest  lies  near 
p«^    Jh^arts   that  ia  not  soon  to  pass  into  their 
hands.     No  hope  of  the  patriot,  no  desire  of  the 
philanthropist,  no  aspiration  of  the  Christian, 
mkching  tknmgh  the  ata^t^neratioDi  but  which 
if  realized  at  all,  must  be  realized  in  the  pert;ons, 
«Jid    by    the  agency  of  those  approaching  the 
•tage  of  a-ction. 

When  -we  think  of  the  importance  of  educa^ 

tton  to  the  children  in  our  uiid^t,  wc  are  apt  to 

con&ne  our  reflectipas  to  .the  fact  that  some  of 

them  are  to  be  our  statesmen  and  jurists — our 

great  men  -,<  and  not  to  the  less  public,  but  not 

less  important  consideration,  thai  they  are,  also, 

to  be  the  fathers,  andmothers—thcfutar6  leach- 

ers  of  the  land.    Every  child,  who  llvi  s  to  be 

the  head  of  afaijiily.  will  be  intrusted  with  the 

management  of  a  liiile  empire,  more  delicate  in 

its  nature,  and  scarcely  less  important  in  its  re- 

«ull8   than  any  in  the    political  M'orlJ.     Well 

regulated  families  are  even  more  rare  than  well 

regulated  governments.    It  is  not  always  our 

public  characters  that  are  the  most  useful  in  the 

community.    The  little  business  world  immedi- 

at^ly  around  us,  for  instance,  wants  very  ifew 

public  officials  to  carry  on  its  operations.    Some 

body  to  take  charge  of  these  stores,  and  shops, 

and  public  houses  ;  to  regulate  yonder  machine- 

tyj   lo  cultivate  these  surrounding  (arms,  whose 

Srolific  bosoms  have  just  yielded  an  abundant 
arvest  j  that  is  what  our  circumtances  require; 
and  it  is  all  that  they  absolutely  require.  All 
this  will  be  done  by  these  children.  This  pro- 
perty  is  to  fall  into  their  hands,  these  interests 
»re  to  be  committed  to  their  charge.  These 
fire-sides  they  are  to  protect  or  disgrace  ;  these 
family  altars  to  sustain,  or  prostrate  j  these  so- 
cial relations  to  adorn,  or  lay  waste  ;  these  tem- 
ples of  public  worship  to  preserve,  or  desecrate. 
If  all  these  things,  which  we  so  ardently  cherish, 
which  constitute  our  life,  our  joy,  our  all ;  if 
thev  are.  so  soon,  to  be  directed  by  these  minds, 
and  guided  by  these  bands;  is  other  inducement 
»  necessary  to  prompt  our  efforts  for  the  right  edu- 

eation  ol  these  children  ?  . 

Our  attention  is,  at  this  time,  particularly 
called  to  our  Common  Schools  ;  not  common  be- 
cause they  are  low.  or  unimportant  in  their  ori- 
gin, or  design,  but  oecause  they  are,  like  the  air 
We  breathe,  or  the  lia:ht  by  which  we  see,  free  to 
ftll.  The  brightest  feature  in  our  system  of  pu  b- 
He  instruction,  is  that  by  which  pecuniary  want 
does  not  deprive  the  child  of  the  means  of 
knowledge.  In  our  public  schools  the  child  of 
poverty,  and  the  heir  of  wealth  receive  the  same 
kind  of  physical  descipline,  the  same  kind  of 
liaenlal  food,  the  same  kind  of  moral  training- 
Oor  Common  Schools  constitute  the  basis  of  all 


our  system  of  education^    It  is  in  them  that  our 
children  receive  more  or  less  of  tb«( rudiments  of 
their  edneatian.    These  sc^opls  are.  not  what 
they  Bhoaid  be  ;  aad,   there  are  many.feasoos 
why  they  aro  not ;  bat  the  principal  one  is  U^e 
fact  that  they  do  not  reoeive  sofficient  attentioa 
from  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed. 
I  do  not  propose  to  speak  ol  the  schools  ia 
general,  but  to  mention  a  few  reasons  why  those 
ia  our  iinmediate  vicinity  ate  not  so  useful  as 
they  shottU  be.    The  £rst  I  shall  mention  is 
because   we  have  so  many  select   or  private 
Schools.    The  Common  School  has  a  rightful 
claim  to  every  dollar  squandered  in  sustaining 
small,  inefficient  Select  Schools.    The  number 
of  Select  Schools    in  our  village  is  almost  ia< 
credible.    Scarcely  a  street  or  lane  is  destitute 
of  them.    Those'  who   sustain    Ihem,  excuse 
themselves  by  saylag  that  the  c«mmon  school 
dees  not  present  those  advantages  which  their 
children  require.    This  may  be  the  case,  and 
for  the  very  reason  that,  instead  of  laboring  to 
make  that  school  wlxat  it  should  be,  they  have 
deprived  it  af  the  means  of  bccQiniog  so  by  ta- 
king their  children  out  of  it,  and  withdrawing 
their  support.    There  are  many  way«  in  which 
SQstaining   select   schools  operate^  injuriously 
upon  the  Common  School.    In  the  Urst  place, 
those  who  withdraw  their  children,  thereby  re» 
f^e  it  so  much  peetiniary  means  as  they  ought 
to  pay  to  it  for  their  tuiiion»    In  the  next  plase 
their  children  being  withdrawn^  their  own  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  School  is  lost  y  and 
in  the  last  place,  those  children  that  are  with- 
drawn, are  generally  the  very  ones  who  would 
benefit  the  school  most*    Take  the  best  st^bol- 
ars  from  any  school   and  you  prostrate  that 
school  ;  you  take  away  its  life.    Now,  I  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  your  coaimon  schools 
poor  as  they  are,  fVom  the  fact  th«j(  those  who 
should  be  their  must   prominent  supporters  ren- 
der them  no  aid,  are  nevertheless  better,  in  every 
particular,  than    your    select    schools.    They 
possess  better  accomoiodations,  better  facilities ; 
and  they  are  furnished  with  abler  and  more  ele- 
vated teachers.    Nothing  is  wanting  to  place 
these  Schools  in  a  condition  to  furnish  every 
necessary  metfns  for  educating  all  the  children 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  except  the  united, 
zealous,  andvefficient  support  of  all  those  who 
have  chiMren  to  educate.    Our  Select  Schools 
sap  the  life  blood  from  the  common  school ; 
were  they  merged  in  the  common  school,  «da- 
cation  would  become  cheaper,  more  uniform, 
more  extensive.    Knowledge  and  virtue  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  privileged  few,  but  would 
become  common  blessings  to  the  coeunon  mass- 
es.   Would  it  not  be  better  that  they  should  be 
universally  diffused  ?  that  light  should  encircle 
the  Community  and  beam  on  every  intellect, 
rather  than  a  few  should  enjoy  it,  and  all  the 
rest  be  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  midnight  ? 
I  would  not  utter  a  word  to  injure  the  feelings 
of  those  who  support  select  schools  ;  but  my 
position  makes  it  ray  duty, (and  my  inclination 
coincides  with  my  duty.)  to  present  the  superior 
claims  of  our  common  schools.    I  am  directly 
admonished  of  my  duty  by  a  motto  which   I 
saw  floating  on  the  breeze  as  this  youthful  pro- 
cession approached  the  hbuse  we  now  occupy. 
That  motto  has  not  been  alluded  to.    All  the 
others  have  beeq  eloquently  and  beautifully  il- 
lustrated and  explained  by  one  who  has  already 
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addressed  you.  My  young:  friends,  I  like  all 
the  devices  on  those  appropriate  little  ilagt  which 
you  bear  to  day  :  but  this  one  is  the  nearest  my 
heart.  Will  the  brave  lad  who  has  charge  of 
that  banner,  shake  it  out,  that  the  people  may 
see  what  is  wrinen  on  it :— ''SUSTAIN  YOUR 
COMMON  SCHOOLS."  That  is  my  text  j 
and  in  obedience  to  it,  I  stand  here  the  exclu- 
sive advocate  of  common  schools.  I  see  here 
also  another  banner.  It  is  our  Country's  Flag. 
There  it  waves  in  peerless  beauty,  without  mot- 
to or  mark,  except  the  ''glorious  stripes  and 
stars''  that  have  ever  adorned  it.  That  banner 
also  points  out  my  duty.  I  look  upon  common 
•cboolr  as  the  hope  of  my  country  ;  and  with 
the  flag  of  my  country  before  me,  I  dare  not  do 
otherwise  thon  advocate  the  claims  of  those 
tfchoolSj'to  the  entire  exchisioo  of  those  of  a  se« 
Teet  or  private  character.  Education,  general 
education,  the  education  of  the  whole  people ^ 
just  such  an  edubation  as  oar  common  schools 
outht  to  be  able  to  furnish,  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  regenerator  of  the  race.  Its  blessings 
are  rich;  let  them  descend  upon  all. 

'  Fellow-Citiaens,  contemplate  this  assemblage 
of  children.  Tell  me  how  many  hopes  of  pa- 
rents and  (Viends  are  centered  here !  and  oh  !  are 
these  hopes  not  to  be  realised  ,are  they  to  be  crush* 
ed  by  the  conduct  of  these  children  ?  Tell  me  of 
how  much  joy,  or  bitterness  they  are  to  be  the  au- 
thors to  themselves  and  others  Tell  me  how 
many  of  the  issues,  not  only  of  this  life,  but  of  that 
irhich  is  to  come,  are  awaiting  the  kind  of  edu- 
eation  they  shall  receive.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  they  are  a  portion  of  the  children  of  your 
common  schools,  and  then  tell  me  if  those 
BChool>»  are  not  worthy  of  ^onr  attention.  Why 
is  it  that  the  subject  of  primary  education  does 
not  elicit  a  deep,  pervading  interest  ?  Our  pop- 
ular excitements  take  hold  of  almost  every  thing 
else  :  but  the  common  school,  which  constitutes 
the  basts  of  our  educational  system,  and  which, 
if  rightly  directed  and  attended  to,  would  become 
a  mighty  lever  to  liA  up  and  carry  forward  all 
our  schemes  of  benevolent  enterprise,  all  our 
plans  of  intellectual' and  moral  advancement,  is 
leA  to  survive  as  best  it  can,  or  to  perish  for 
want  of  the  breath  of  life,  which  should  he 
breathed  into  it  by  our  men  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence. Is  it  thus  tyecaose  the  subject  is  not  one 
^fmagnitade?  True  there  are  only  between  ^'x 
«tnd  seten  ktmdred  tkotnand  children  in  this  Em- 
pire State  interested  in  these  schools,  ia  annual 
attendance  upon  th«se  schools^  ani  receiving 
the  poblic  m«aey  of  the  State.  There  are  little 
less  than  twenty  thousand  in  our  own  County  in- 
terested in  these  Schools,  and  are  you  aware  tliat 
in  ten  of  the  eleven  towns  north  of  yonr  noble 
river,  there  arc  nenr  eleven  thoutand  children.  be>. 
tween  the  a^es  of  five  ani  sixteen  years?  Wlmi 
an  army  to  be  educated  !  Will  you  not  obey  that 
motto  to  which  I  have  alluded  ?  wilt  you  not 
obey  it  in  its  letter  and  in  its  spirit,  and"  SUS- 
TAIN YOUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS''?  — 
Show  me  an  interest  dear  toman,  or  to  life,  that 
does  not  look,  for  its  advancement,  to  the  edu- 
cation of  children  such  as  these.  Show  me  an 
individual  who  is  not  a  partner  in  that  interest. 
If  then  as  parents,  you  love  your  children  ;  il 
as  patriots  you  love  your  country  ;  if  as  philan- 
throphists  you  love  the  world  of  mankind  ;  ii'as 
Christians  yott  love  that  heaven  whence  all  your 

leasings  descend— educate !  yea!  educate  tho- 


roughly, religiously,  rightly,thcse  children  whoB 
God  has  given  ^o«,  and  wbom  He  roqtairei  yoi 
to  rear  up  to  his  service. 

OTSEGO- 
[From  the  Freeman's  Journal.] 

The  following  account  of  the  closing  exerciies 
of  the  Otsego  Teachers^  Institute  will  be  lead 
with  much  interest  by  all  who  look  beyoad  the 
exciting  scenes  of  the  preseat  hour.  Fox  it  is 
upon  the  Teacher  that  the  destiny  of  oar  eoaa- 
try  depends,  and  if  he  can  be  prepared  worthily 
to  discharge  his  high,  hisi^acred  duties,  all  wi{L 
be  well  with  us  and  with  oor  children. 

Otsego  is  fortunate  in  having  a  county  super* 
intendent  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  hit  office, 
and  we  recognise  with.pleaaufie  thriuune  of oae 
of  the  earliest  and  ablest  friends  of  this  move- 
ment, among  his  strong  supporters;  we  meat 
the  president  of  our  first  convention,  the  Hob. 
Jabez  D .  Hammond. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  members  of  the  Teachers'  Institntefor 
the  County  of  Otsego,  assembled  and  organised 
at  the  Court  House,  in  Cooperstown,  on  the  I6lh 
of  September,  1844.    The  students  consisted  of 
sixty- four  young  gentlemen  antl   twenty-six  It- 
dies.    JohnG.K.  Truair,  A.  M.,    Principal  of 
Gilbert's-Viile  Academy,  Salem  Town.  A.  m^ 
of  Aurora,  Jacob  C.  Tooker,  Esq.    of  OranfC 
County,  late  county  superintendent,  and  Q.  O^ 
lam,  A.  M  ,  of  Aurora,  constituted   the  Botrd 
of  Instruction. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  terminated  oft 
the  27th  of  September,  when  a  public  examifla- 
lion  of  the  students  took  place  in  the  Court 
Room,  in  presence  of  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  village  and  from  other  parts  of 
the  county.  The  result  of  the  examination  wrt 
highly  creditable  to  the  members  of  the  insU^ 
tute  an  J  lo  the  teachers  ;  and  the  scene  was  cr- 
ceeJiasly  interesting  and  gratifying  to  the  Irleno* 
of  popular  education.  . 

We  have  neither  lirae  nor  space  fof  "'''f"*^ 
on  the  demonstration  aflbrded  by  the  briluaai 
and  successful  issue  of  this  experiment,  and  catt 
only  say,  that  il  furnished    the  most  ^^^^^ 
hopes  and   well   founded  anticipations   to  toC 
friend  of  common  schools,  to   the  lover  of  oar 
civil  institutions,  and  to  the  philanthropist- 
After  the  exercises  were  cfosed,  the  InsUW*^ 
was  brielly  ad  Jressed  by  L.  tt.  Palmer,  the  coun- 
ty superintendent,  Jabez  D.   Hammond,  E^JT, 
J.   W.   Taylor,  principal  of  the  Cherry. ValJCy 
Academy,  and  in  a  niost  able  and  affectionate 
manner  by  the  teachers,  Messrs.  Truai>,  Town 
and  Tooker.    During   the  delivery  o(  the  ad* 
dresses  by  the  teachers,  the  students,  and  majiy 
of  the  audience,  were  much  excited,  but  w* 
stead  of  cheers  many  tears  were  shed,  aa<*  * 
suppressed  sobbmg  was  heard  in  ever/  par^  ^' 
the  room.  --. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  Wf* 
Palmer,  for  his  great  aad  successful  «ff?^^  !" 
forming  an  1  organizing  the  association,  in  P'^ 
curing  teachers,  and,  though  in  feeble  and  great- 
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tv  impaired  hcslth,  for  h:B  unwearied  and  «>«• 
nam  AU«atioa  duria<.ibM>Hiaa. 

Thie  exvrciBca  doteJ  by  liaains  an  ode  com- 
posed Cor  the  occauon,  ivbich  we  hope  to  sec  id 
prist,  baJ  by  «d  aloqu^Ql  >diJ' 'ervsol  prayer  by 
Ur.  Town. 

iDUneUlatelj  tfler  tbe  prayer,  tbe  citizens  in 
«ttCDJ«ac«  organised  by  the  ■ppointment  ot 
Sheriff  Wuuor  ckBirnKD,  sad  Doct.  HoDoay 
•ecietary,  wbea  on  motion  of  Jadge  HsotmcDd, 
Ulc    loUawiog    [BBoluLioii*   were  uauiimoualy 

Jtmohtd,  Thsl  Salem  Town,  John  6.  K. 
Truur,  J«cob  C.  Tookcr,-nitd  G.  GiUam,  are 
CntitlM  to  the  grateTui  Ibaiiki  or  the  citiicBB  of 
thia  eouQly  and  the  public  ia  geoernl,  for  their 
laborious,  abJeaiMl  lailbfulterviMB  ••  tcncberB 
ik'ihiB  inalitoie. 

RtMolvtd,  That  (he  demonitralion  thii  day  af- 
fiwded  by  the  memhen  of  the  iniljlute  of  Iheir 
aMliiy  and  capacity  lor  leachioR,  tbeir.  oplhade 
to  aoqiriro  kaowtolge,  and  tliair  induatry  nod 
WMMxTu.)  ipplicatiiin  to  lb«  FX.eccitae  awiKaed 
Ihcm,  in  conncciion  with  the  recolleclioQ  oliheir 
oonrtEons  and'  commendable  denortmeal  iJnce 
Ike)  have  bees  in  atlendance  on  tbia  eocasioB, 
««Ulle  them  lo  the  nordini  ihanlia  and  uaqoahfi- 
ad  approbalian  ot  tbii  tomnDnily,  and  indicsle 
tkata  ncfrand  briltianl  era  i«  a  boat  to  dawn 
■poK  t^  common  aehoola in  thiicenniy,  equally 
oooaoling  lo  the  paiiiol  and  graierul  lo  the  Teel- 
iaga  or  (he  philaathropiM. 
'  Mnolvtd,  That  tbia  meelin!;:  mns)  respnirullj 
reeDinmend  to  the  ■upervj^on  of  the  enunly  nf 
Otae^o,  at  itieir  next  meelin^;.  lo  make  saeb 
proviiions  lor  defrayiaK  the  incidental  eipen^s 
inAdrred  roe  fuel,  I%hla,  llBllonery,  be.,  bylhe 
IniiitnK  daring  lis  ceSBion,  as  eon  be  done  in  ac- 
cordance  with   Iheir    legal  nod    eonstiiulioDal 

Rnoivi4,  That  in  »!«»  of  the  ([real  and  pw- 
inanent  benefits  whicll  in  onr  judgment  mny  rea- 
•oaably  ba  anticipated  fhim  ihe  assoeiniinn  of 
teacher*  of  our  primary  t-chools  upon  princinlcB 
airailHr  lo  those  of  ihe  inSiilnie  in  this  county, 
we  reipeelfolly  but  most  earnestly  recommend 
and  request  the  legislature  at  Iheir  next  session, 
to  make  an  appropriation  adequate  lo  Ihe  defray- 
ing of  the  expenses  of  an  inslituie  which  shall 
Meet  and  continue  its  session  at  least  two  weeks 
Once  a  year  in  every  county  in  the  state. 

Rnalttd,  That  the  proceeilincs  of  this  meel- 
iop  be  poblished  in  the  Common  School  Journal 
aftd  in  Ihi'  newspapcre  p'inted  In  this  couniy. 

The  chair  thereupon  appointed  J.  D,  Ham- 
THOBd".  L.J,  Walworth.  J.  W  Tailor,  C.  N. 
Pflttengill,  and  J.  B.  "Wood,  a  commJItce  lo  car- 
ry inio  effecl  this  rcsolulion. 

AMOS  WINSOB,  Chairman. 

John  Hakhai,  Stcritary. 


KEN8SBLAEA. 


everal  puiilii;  schools,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ibeir  respective  Irachers,  nsscrabled  ot 
MC.of.  the  cburcbe&,  whew;  Uie  rxetcibe:  con- 
•isled  of  music  by  some  of  Ih^  schools,  an  1  aJ- 
4reB«tft   by  Hon.  D.   Buel,  Or.  Crandalt,   and 


Hnn.  G.  CorninR,  Mayor  of  tbe  city.  Aaitha 
time  waa  limlteil  lo  oboal  two  hours  in  eooM- 
qiienee  of  a  conveolroa  to  aiEemhle  in  (he  aher- 
Doon,  il  was,noldeemed  expedieatto  enter  npoa 
Bjif  examuiili'  a  of  the  schoohi.  bat  the  oeca> 
sion  was  one  of  mncb  inlereit,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly exert  a  aa.nrary  inflneaeeon  the  great 
caase  of  popalar  edoeailaa. 


I  annaal  meeting  ai 


This  Associaiton^rld  its  ■ 
the  tfoarl-bouie  ia  "ffoy  on  the  Kth  i 
foltowlnt  are  (he  nflleers  for  Ihe  ensuing  year : 
Dr.  I.anrinf!  of  Greenhu?h,  President;  Br,  I. 
Ho^eboom  of  Schodaek,  Vice  President;  E. 
Wilson.  Jr.,  Reeordinz  Secretary;  X,  Hay- 
wooil,  Correspondins  Secretary, 

An  address  was ftiven  by  T,  H.  Palmer,  Esq!, 
and  an  able  report  was  presented  by  Rev,  John 
Smith  on  the  conipsrailvr  state  of  aducalion  ia 
dilferent  centitries.  There  wer«  reports  also  on 
the  relative  intportence  of  school  studies,  and 
on  school  celebrations. 

The  associalion  adjonmed  to  raeel  at'  tb« 
same  place  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  April, 

SARATOGA, 

An  adjourned  convendoa  of  Tpwa  Supcrin- 
lendents  was  held  at  the  courl-houie  iu  the  vil- 
lage of  BulUton  Spa,  on  ttl«  IDlli  day  of  Uclo- 
hcr,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  _  The  ConveutioB  was 
called  to  order  by  the  chatimnu  of  Ihe  last  co)^ 
vcDtioD,  and  Ibi' several  commiitecs  submitted 
thi-ir  respective  reporls. 

.Mr.  Kimball,  from  the  Comiuitlee  on  Normal 


Schoc 
The 


lion   of  train. 
schouls  is  so 

tnlned   witho 
Facls  mighi  t 

of  thi*  sLnte,  but  cspeci.illy  ft  thft  couniy.  Tour 
commitlce  would  iturefore  slndly  recommend 
the  immediate  esloMiiUuienl  of  a  pcvniflnent 
school  of  this  characUT  In  this  county  did  they 
believe  it  could  be  accompiished  ;  but  as  there 
■  .>..nnr«  in  Kb  no  mPaos  by  which  this  subject, 
ilself,  cnn  be  speedily  effected, 


t!iey  ] 


pr* 


c  Ihei 

lolhee*tnl)li-hincnt  of  a  Umporary  jnsti- 
of  a  few  weeti  continuance  during  the 
.1  sfa^on.  hiipiiiz  ttii«  wilt  lead  to  more 


d  pernii 


iitfc  beclenvc  further  10  state  that 
shouU  such  an  insiitu.lion  be  established  in  this 
couniy  nn^eondunerl,  asthey  dnuhtnnt  it  would 
be,  under  either  of  the  I'esoeciuhle  seut?emen  at 
the  head  of  Ihe  acnJpmies  from  whom  lheyha« 
reieived  replies,  wilh  Ihe  »upMvi«ion  of  the 
Couniy  Sup-tinlendeol,  *Wth  must  of  cooraa 
be    considered  indispeosable,    "   ■ — '—'-'•'- 


I  inealcn  labia 
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3b: 


•mount  of  good  would  resatt  to  the  cause  of 
common  school  education  in  this  countj. 

AU  whiek  is  respectfaUj  submitted. 

C.  O.  KIMBALL, 
«  Chairmmn  of  CommiUet. 

An  animated  debate  arose  upon  the  reception 
of  the  report,  bat  it  was  finally  ad«*pted,  and 
the  connty  snperintendent  was  appointed  to  car- 
ry into  effect  the  recommendation  contained  in 
the  report,  and  to  establish  a  temporary  normal 
school  in  such  place  as  he  may  deem  expedient, 
and  to  give  public  notice  of  the  time  soch  school 
is  to  commence,  and  also  the  place  at  which  it 
is  to  be  held. 

Mr.  GiUman  being  prewnt,  by  request  gave 
a  short  and  an  able  address  on  the  subject  of 
Normal  Sohools. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Palmer  also  addressed  the 
eoayention  on  the  subject  of  Moral  Education. 

On  motion  the  thanks  of  the  convention  were 
tendered  to*  the  gentlemen  for  their  interesting 
and  able  addresses. 

The  committee  on  text-books  made  their  re- 
port, and  sobmitted  a  list  of  text-books,  (which 
they  strongly  recommend  to  be  used  in  the 
county,)  and  which  were  unanimously  adopted 
bfy  the  convention. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  reccmmeadiag 
the  Town  Superintendent  to  call  meetings  of 
the  trustees  of  the  several  districts  in  their  re- 
spective towns  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and 
adopting  the  text- books  recommended ;  and, 
where  more  than  one  author  was  recommended 
to  say  which  they  would  adopt.  By  such  a 
course,  an  unity  of  fueling  and  interest  will  be 
awakened,  and  the  town  superintendents  and 
trustees  of  school  districts  would  act  in  concert 
and  in  harmony,  and  the  advvancemcnt  of  com- 
mon school  education  be  rendered  more  certain 
"by  each  of  the  several  officers  in  the  town  uni- 
tin?  in^adopting  an  uniformity  of  text- books. 

The'  town  superintendents  have  exhibited 
much  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  which 
will  lead  them  to  renewed  exertions  to  carry 
out*  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  design 
which  the  founders  of  our  glorious  system  of 
common  schools  hal  in  view.  All  who  attended 
the  conventions,  (and  many  strangers  were  pre- 
sent at  both  meetings)  have  expressed  much 
approbation  at  the  result ;  and  we  ore  resolved 
that  '*  Old  Saratoga"  shall  not  be  behind  any 
other  county  in  the  State  in  urging  forward  the 
completion  of  that  system  of  education  which 
the  State  has  been  so  lavish  in  its  expenditure 
to  sustain,  and  oi  account  of  which  she  may 
justly  claim  the  title  of  the  **  Empire  State." 

It  was  resolved  also  that  the  proceedings  be 
published  in  the  District  School  Journal  and  in 
the  county  papers. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjoured  sine  die- 

A.  MEEKER    Chairman, 

3.  O.  NoDYNE,  Secretary. 

WAYNE. 

COUHTT  CO.HVEWTtOX     OF     TOWN   SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS   or   COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

•  AOBEEABLT  to  pubUc  uotice,  the  Town  Su- 
perintendents of  Common  Schools,  for  the  county 
of  Wayne,  assembled  in  Convention  at  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Lyons  on  Wednesday,  the 
lOih  day  of  October,  1S44. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  S. 
Cole,  County  Superintendent. 


The  convention  then  proeeeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  The  fbllowiog  are  tlit  namei 
of  the  officers  of  tbe  Aj^sociation : 

John  M.  Holley,  President ;  George  W.  Ciy- 
ler,  George  W.  Scott,  Vice  Presidents  ;  Loren- 
zo P.  IreUnd,  Recording  Secretary ;  and  the 
Town  Superintendeats  of  tlie  several  towns, 
Corresponding  Secretaries. 

On  motion,  a  committee  i^van  appointed  who 
reported  the  following  resolutioiis,  ivfaich,  after 
some  diseassion,  were  aaanianciaaly  adopted : 

Re9oivedj  That  it  is  indispenaable  to  the  sae- 
eess  of  the  object  contemplated  by  such  associa- 
tions, that  parents  should  give  an  active  and 
cheerful  co-operation  with  the  efforts  of  teach- 
ers in  the  eaase  of  educatioo,  and  that  all  im- 
provement in  onr  common  seboolk  very  greatly 
depends  on  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  that 
the  best  teachers  and  BoperiaCendents  will  he  if 
little  avail,  if  the  people  withbold  Uteic  sasfr 
tion  and  generous  support. 

Resolved,  That  the  object  of  edoeation  shoaU 
be  the  full  developoaent  of  the  enti»  cbano> 
ter^-social,  moral,  intelleotuai  mad  physioal*- 
the  directing  and  strengthening  of  the  morslaad 
mental  powers. 

Jiesolved,  That  females  who*  devote  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  educatioo,  occupy  otfe  of 
the  most  important  and  appropriate  statiosi 
possible  for  them  to  ooeapy,  and  that  in  this  ca- 
pacity they  can  exert  an  inflaence  nsore  lastisf 
and  salutary  than  the  statesoMUi  aad  phUanthro- 
pist. 

Reeolvcd,  That  the  introductioo  of  vocal  lUb 
sic  into  our  common  schools  is  highly  eoodueive 
to  the  intellectual  advancement,  the  moral  ele- 
vation, the  individual  and  soeial  happiness  of 
tbe  pupils  of  our  schools. 

Rceolved,  That  the  study  of  Phy8i<Jogy— 
*'  the  house  we  live  in" — and  its  adaputios  lo 
the  preservation  of  health,  demand  the  atteS' 
tion  of  all,  and  especially  of  those  under  whotf 
instruction  tbe  youth  of  our  country  are  plsced, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  this  study  into  oar 
common  schools  be  recommended  by  this  coor 
vention. 

Reeolvedf  That  we  recommend  ^'MitchcU'i 
Outline  Maps*'  to  be  added  to  each  district  libr^ 
ry  for  the  use  of  schools,  whenever  authorized 
by  law. 

Resohcd,  That  in  the  estimation  of  this  con- 
vention  the  District  School  Journal  is  a  vaJas- 
ble  auxiliary,  and  eminently  calculated  to  pro> 
mote  the  cause  of  education,  and  that  ^^ '^ 
commend  it  to  the  patronage  of  teachers  and 
parents. 

Resolved,  That  the  diversity  and  frequent 
change  of  text-books  are  injurious,  and  ought, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided,  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  a  se- 
ries to  be  recommended  to  the  schools  in  this 
county. 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Cole,  Peddie,  Wc«- 
cott,  Hunt  and  Curtiss  be  such  committee,  to 
report  at  the  next  convention. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  be  presented  to  H. 
E,  Rochester,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent  of 
Monroe  county,  for  his  attendance  at  this  coft* 
vention. 

Resolvedf  That  the  proceedings  of  this  eott- 
vention  be  published  in  the  several  papers  ot 
this  county. 

Retolved,  That  this  convention  adjoom  w 
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the  »-  dmy  of  December  next,  and  tlrat  James 
Peddie,  £sq.,  be  requested  to  address  the  con- 
vention mt  tkat  time. 

A.  D.  GAGE,  Priiident. 
jr.  N.  Wkscott,  S^crHary, 

WESTCHESTER. 
We  extract  the  following  interesting  account 
from  the  Westchester  Herald,  whose  able  editor, 
Mr.  Roscoe,  has  ever  manifested  a  deep  and  en- 
lighte«ied  interest  in  the  cause  of  common 
schools. 

The  only  canse  of  regret  in  reading  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Convention  is  the  small  attend- 
mnce  of  town  superintendents.  Not  only  have 
they  suffered  a  great  personal  loss,  but  the  whole 
eoanty  shares  in  it,  for  they  would  have  return- 
ed to  their  duties  with  greatly  increased  zeal  to 
discharge  them  faithfully. 

We  coogratulate  the  County  Superintendent 
on  the  prospect  of  sympathy  and  eordial  oo-ope- 
ration  from  ths  inhabitants  of  Westchester. 

We  have  room  to  publish  but  a  few  of  the  re- 
solutions. 

SCHOOL  coirvswrioif, 
At  Tarrylown,  on  the  24th  of  September. 

As  we  have  stated  our  absence  from  the  coa- 
Tention,  in  consequence  of  other  engagements, 
the  reader  will  observe  that  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing aoconntiof  the  speeches  and  spirit  of  the 
convention  from  the  notes  of  an  intelligent  mem- 
*  her  of  that  body,  who  was  present  during  all  its 
session. 

The  Convention  was  organized  by  calling  the 
County  Superintendent,  John  Hoses,  Esq.,  to 
the  Chair,  and  the  appointment  of  GsaiuT  Vsa- 
MiLTXA  and  Nelson  Mabss',  TeaeherSi  as  Sec- 
retaries for  the  session. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  Greeoburgh,  made  some 
remarks  on  the  propriety  of  the  appointment  of 
s  Committee  of  practical  Teachers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  to  the  convention  a  suitable 
s^tem  for  the  daily  order  and  manner  of  exer- 
cises in  Common  Schools- 

The  committee  having  bees  appointed,  (see 
proceedings,)  in  the  afternoon,  the  publishers 
of  School  Books  present  were  allowed  twenty 
minutes  each  to  present  and  explain  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  their  re ipective  works.  Mr. 
Smith  presented  his  Arithmetic,  and  remarks  on 
the  rules  and  the  method  of  teaching.  Mr. 
Frazee  presented  his  Grammar  ;  gave  an  expla- 
ioation  of  his  rules,  axkd  a  very  able  lecture  on 
the  method  of  teaching  that  science,  which  occu- 
pied about  3-4ths  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Palmer,  the  gentleman  announced  to  lec- 
ture at  the  convention,  was  then  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting.  He  commenced  with  some 
judicious  remarks  on  the  proper  mode  of  instruc- 
tion in  readinSf  and  showing  that  it  is  the  key 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  other  sciences  : 
and  that  the  learning  to  read  properly,  would 
enable  a  pupil  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all 
branches  of  study,  without  the  formality  of  a 
teacher.  He  then  dwelt  on  the  manner  of  teach- 
bg  small  children  ;  showing  the  restraint  they 
tmnst  fed  ia  undergoing  the  routine  generally 


pursued  in  teaching  them  the  alphabet  and  tpe/- 
ling ;  and  to  show  the  result  of  a  wandering 
state  of  mind  when  reading.  He  then  proceeded 
to  show  a  plan  for  teaching  the  art  of  reading, 
instead  of  the  alphabet  and  spelling,  first,  vix. 
by  pictures  and  observations  of  words.  He  then 
adverted  to  three  modes  of  acquring  knowledge — 
by  reading,  by  the  eye  alone,  by  the  ear  alone, 
and  by  the  eye  and  ear  together.  Exercises  in 
reading  by  the  teacher,  or  a  pupil,  and  attended 
or  listened  to  by  the  school,  and  questions  asked 
by  the  teacher  on  the  lessons,  he  also  recom- 
mended.  He  closed  with  submitting  which  of  the 


three  exercises  of  riding,  by  the  eye,   by  the 

tAartof 
important. 


ear,  or  by  the  eye  anc 


>gether,  were  the  most 


Mr.  Sanders  then  presented  a  work  entitled 
Metrical  Stories  in  Chemittry  and  Natural 
Philotophy  ;  and  also  one  entiUed,  Thg  Ycun^ 
Choir  ;  and  offered  some  thoughts  on  the  im- 
portance of  instructing  children  in  sacrod  music. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  Y^ung  Choir'e  CompO" 
nion. 

At  evening  Mr.  Palmer  resumed  his  lecture- 
commencing  with  Arithmetic;  and  recommended 
the  propriety  of  beginning  with  youag  chikireu 
b^  means  of  his  numerical  frame,  which  he  exhi* 
bited.  He  remirked  that  lessons  for  infancy 
should  be  very  short,  but  their  exclusive  attentiou 
should  be  required  while  reciting,  and  that  it  is 
of  more  importance  for  children  to  be  attentive 
listeners  than  good  arithmeticians. 

Mr.  HolbrookMectured  in  a  familiar  way, 
and  exhibited  his  School  Apparatus,  with  small 
cabinets  of  minerals,  and  dweh  on  the  import- 
ance of  explaining  different  kinds  of  stone  and 
minerals  to  scholars.  He  stated,  that  the  col- 
lection of  minerals  by  chiklren,  induced  the 
Legislature  ofTennessee  to  appropriate  $800,000 
more  tothe  use  ofcommon  schools  the  next  year; 
a  much  greater  sum  than  had  been  formerly  ap- 
propriated. He  exhibited  too,  specimens  of 
curiosities  that  had  been  sent  from  Oregon,  made 
by  an  Indian  woman,  in  exchange  for  curiosities 
sent  to  them  from  the  cabinets  of  children  in 
Philadelphia.  Also  several  curiosities  from 
Mexico,  sent  by  the  natives  there,  and  from  the 
Fejee  Islands,  interspersed  with  anecdotes, 
money  in  form  of  beads  used  by  the  natives ; 
and  a  belt  made  by  an  Indian  bov  in  Mexico  ; 
drawinirs  made  in  Africa  and  in  Vienna  as  re- 
turns for  drawings  by  children  sent  out ;  show-* 
ed  a  specimen  of  the  husks  spoken  of  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  prodigal  son  ;  and  spoke  of  the  interest 
caused  by  inciting  children  in  making  specimens 
to  send  to  foreign  countries  ;  of  the  civilizing 
and  industrious  influence  in  schools  in  the  ci^ 
of  New- York  ;  showed  an  elucidation  of  the  47th 
problem  of  Euclid,  made  by  one  of  the  ragged 
streets  boys  in  New- York  ;  and  exhibited  draw- 
ings  made  by  chiUlren  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city. 

The  publishers  of  School  Books  were  again 
heard  ;  Mr.  Strong  presented  the^et^nce  of  Gov- 
erfiment,  by  Andrew  W.  Young,  and  a  Clatti' 
eal  Spelling  Book^  by  A.  B  Cbapin. 

Mr.  Holbrook  presented  his  Geometrical  Ap- 
paratuM,  Mr.  Cobb-  presented  his  series  of 
Jieading  Booke  and  Spelling  Book,  Mr.  Smith 
submitted  his  Grammary  Geography  and  Jirilh- 
mdic,  Mr.  Sanders  presented  his  Spelling  Book 
and  Fint  Primer;  also,  his  series  ot  First, 
Second.  Third  amd   Fourth   Reading   Book9. 
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Another  gentleman  presented  Miti  E.  Robbint* 
Workt.    Co^'tesof  GrBtnUaf^sJrithmeiieiVrtte 
alfl(^Utributed  to  teachers  by  an  agent  present. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Palmer  again  lectured, 
on  Moral  Reform  in    schools.    He  remarked 
that  the  morals  of  children  were  too  mnch  ne. 
glectcd, — that  it  had  been  too  much  the  fault  of 
teachers  and  parents,   to   make  the  pupils  all 
bead  and  no  heart.  Fathers, mothers, brothers  and 
teachers  ought  to  incolcate  good  moral  principles 
in   children.    Moral  education  teaches  the  pre- 
cepts  of  the  pure  in  hearL    Are  our  teachers 
capable  of  all  required  of  tnim  in  moral  cnlturc? 
He  feared  not,  and  offered  a  plan  to  qualify  them; 
the  conscience  must  be  aroused,  not  allowed  to 
lie  dormant.    Adverted  to  the  duty  of  ministers 
on  the  religious  culture  of  children,  and  said 
that  although  teachers  and  superintendents  could' 
not  reach  parental  influence,  they  could  come 
very  near  to  it,   because  the  rising  generation 
would  carry  out  their  precepts. 

THB  SCHOOL  STSTEIT. 

Riaolvedf  That  while  we  believe  this  S3rttem 
capable  of  improvement  and  alteration  in  tome 
points  to  be  desired— we  have  no  manner  ol  sym- 
]mthy  with  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  a  portion 
•four  fellow-citizens,  residents  in  the  County  of 
Orange  and  who  met  in  Convention  in  July  last, 
at  the  Village  of  Finchville. 

STATS  DEPARTMBNT. 

Rnolved,  That  the  course  which  the  Hon.  S. 
Young,  State  Superintendent  has  taken  with  re- 
gard  to  Common  Schools,  meets  with  the  appro* 
bation  of  this  Convention. 

CORPOmiL  PUNfSRMXKT. 

Retolvedy  That  we  consider  moral  government 
sn^cient  and  best  for  all  ireneral  purposes  of 
school  government,  but  we  are  not  prepared  tore- 
commend  the  entire  abolition  of  corporal  punish 
ment. 

After  adopting  the  usual  complimeatary  reso- 
lutions, the  Gonvention,  adjourned  sine  die ;  a 
good  feeling  hevinir  pervaded  the  whole  session. 
All  ieemei  to  feel  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the 
proceedings  ;  and  numbers  of  spectators  who  at- 
tended to  hear  the  lectures,  discussions,  &e.,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  convention,  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  benefitsto  both  teach- 
ers and  schools  which  must  result  from  these 
conventions. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  one  th!ng  among  us  which 
ought  not  to  exist,  here  or  elsewhere — the  habit 
of  substituting  for  the  wise  man*t  instrument  of 
correction,  what  is,  in  my  own  view,  much  more 
objectionable.  Blovrs  upon  the  head,  and  vio- 
lent  shakini?  of  the  body,  arc  so  unfavorable  to 
health,  and  as  objectionable  in  other  respects, 
as  plain  whipping.  There  is  nomaj^c  connect- 
ed  with  the  pain  produced  by  the  rod,  to  render 
it  injurious  or  to  render  pain  given  by  the  hand, 
the  fiM,  a  rule  or  a  club,  more  salutary.  If 
corporal  punishment  is  ever  to  be  inflicted,  es- 
pecially on  the  youojc,  I  know  of  no  instrument 
better  for  this  purpose  than  n  very  small  rod— 
the  outcry  nboul  its  degradation  to  the  contrary 
notwithjitan  line.  Les»  injury  lothe  frame  work 
of  the  system,  physieat  or  mom  I,  in  proportion 
to  the  pain  given,  is  the  result^  than  in  any  other 
form  of  corporal  punishment. 


In  saying  this,  however^  I  da  not  wish  to  jus- 
tify the  frequent  or  indiscriminate  use  of  the  rod  ; 
for  while  I  would  retail^  the  rigH  to  ose  U.  in 
all  large  pi^lic  schools,  in  the  case  of  certain 
ill  go vernea  pupils  of  all  schools  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  ^ield  to  nothing  else,  I  am  quite 
confident  that  in  nine  oases  in  ten,  in  family  or 
school,  it  is'woise  than  useless. 

Teachers  fall  short  or  fait  rn  one  pc^nt,  M 
over  the  country.  They  do  not  ^ivt  crtdit 
enough  to  their  pupils.  An  old  maxim  says  the 
devil  should  have  his  due ;  but  if  so,  our  chil- 
dren certainly  should  have  theirs.  I  will  ezplaiiv 
my  meaning.  Teachers  are  mnch  in  the  babity 
especially  when  visitors  are  present,  of  dispa- 
raging their  pupils  in  various  ways.  They  are 
represented  as  uncommonly  '*  noisy,*'  or  anute- 
ally  "  idle,"  or  as  speaking  ''too  low,''  or  recite 
ing  '*  badly  }"  perhaps  as  uncommonly  faulty  in 
all  these  particulars.  Now  it  is  a  law  of  human 
nature,  as  irrevocable  as  was  that  of  the  Medet 
and  Persians,  thntwe  tend  to  become  what  we 
are  taken  to  be.  If  taken  to  be  noisy,  turbulent, 
vicious,  ignorant,  &£.,  especially  before  otherti 
we  almost  inevitably  become  so.  This  is  un- 
questionably the  reason  why  many  parents  and 
teachers  have  bad  children  and  pupils.  . 

Now  suppose  that  after  an  experience  of  6,000 
years,on  this  plan,  the  tables  were  to  be  turned— 
suppose  for  the  next  thousand  years  we  should 
pursue  exactly  the  contrary  course— a  child  is 
taken  for  example,  to  be  disposed  to  belwre 
well  and  only  treated  like  a  ^lain  when  be 
has  proved  himself  to  be  villainous:  uonM 
not  such  treatment,  through  a  few  successive  ge- 
nerations, greatly  change  the  aspect  of  the  world 
we  live  in  ?  Might  we  not  then  begin  to  tnllt 
about  a  millennium  f 

I  was  peatl^  struck  with  the  conduct  of  oae 
teacher  in  Windhajn  county.  He  did  not  ery 
out  every  three  minutes,  or  every  three  seconds  c 
'*  too  much  noise ."'  or  '^  silence!"  and  perhaps 
mount  his  platform  or  a  benoh  to  be  sare  of  be- 
ing heard  ;  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  had 
taught  him  a  more  excellent  way—**  bow  glad 
I  am,"  he  would  say,  now  and  then,  *'  to  find 
the  school  to  still  to-day;"  or,  *'  bow  glad  I  am 
to  see  so  manv  attending  to  their  own  business;*' 
or  *'  I  see  quite  a  number  of  scholars  who  are 
studying  their  lessons  well;"  or  *'  I  am  glad  so 
many  hold  their  pens  well.  I  am  of  opinion  I 
could  count  six  or  eight  who  hold  their  pens  nice* 
ly !  One,  two,  th'^ee,"  &c.  By  the  time  he  had 
begun  to  count,  there  would  be  six  or  eight— » 
perhaps  twenty — more,  who  would  get  their 
pens  in  the  right  position,  that  they  too,  might 
be  counted.  So  of  the  custom  of  ^'  counting  up*' 
the  well  behaved  pupils.  -  Many  who  were  dts* 
orderly  when  he  commenced  his  "  one,  twot, 
three,"  See.,  would  sit  as  straight  as  candle  rods 
by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  enumerate  them. 
Or  a  class  of  young  scholars  was  called  upon  to 
read,  half  of  whom,  partly  from  habit,  and 
partly  from  diffidence,  scarcely  raised  theh*  voices 
beyond  n  mere  whisper :  in  that  case,  instead 
of  complaining  or  scolding,  the  teocher  seizes 
Iris  opportunity  to  commend  some  pupil,  assoes 
as  he  conscientioasly  con*—'*  you  have  dons 
nobly,"  he  says ;  or  *'  yon  ha^e  spoken  up  like 
a  man;"  Or,  «'  I  am  glad  to  find  that  thfceof 
the  class  have  spoken  up  weil,  (or. read  weilt) 
this  time  through  ;  next  tiuic,  I  hope  to  have 
four  who  speak  loudly. 
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Can  any  individaal  doubt,  for  one  moment,  in 

regard    to  the  effect  of  such  a  course  of  treat* 

ment,  ^ipeeially  when  it  is  an  every  day  thing, 

Aad  no\  mffeeitd  f    For  if  it  is  nsed.  as  a  Sunday 

dress  is,  or  if  seen  to  be  done  affectedly,  it  does 

not  succeed  so  well.    If  any  one  doubts,  let  him 

Haake  the  experiment,  either  in  family  or  school. 

I  wish  to  see  some  sixty  thousand  of  these  ex- 

IMsrunents  in  the  families  of  Connecticut,  and 

some  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine 

in  the  sehools. 

ABITHMETIC. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing writing  which  begins  to  obtain  amoniB:  us. 
Arithmetio,  like  writing^  is  taught  rather  better 
than  formerly,  though  it  is  taught,  even  now, 
Terpr  imperfectly.  The  greatest  improvement 
which  has  been  made  consists  in  putting  into  use 
the  hlaek- board. 

In  peneral,  in  teaching  arithmetic,  the  order 
of  things  is  still  very  much  inverted.    Instead 
of  teaching  a  child  h^  to  use  his  thinking  pow- 
ers, cmr  ordinary  course  teaches  him  how  to  get 
aJUmg  without  usjng  them*    The  old  fashioned 
method  whicl|  prevails  among  our  farmers — or 
which  did  prevail  half  a  century  ago— of  ''reck- 
oning in  their  heads,"  as  it  was  called,  is  greatly 
preferable  to  the  method  of  our  schools— that  of 
doing  evetj  thtng  by  figures,  and  of  having  no 
mind  about  it.    Our  fathers  were  the  true  men- 
tal arithmeticians  after  all ;  and  not  our  young 
disciples   of   Colburn.    We    are    (kceived    by 
names.    The  name  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  when 
app' ied  to  that  which  is  only  an  apology  for 
thii^klng,  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 

Whenever  the  processes  of  our  schools,  whe- 
ther conducted  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
hlack- board,  shall  come  to  fit  the  young  for  that 
iiead-work  which  their  fathers  aimed  at,  and  in 
which  they  partially  succeeded,  then  will  they 
he  worth  something  to  us.  ,  But  before  this  can 
happen,  there  must  be  a  great  deal  more  oC  sen- 
Hdble  arithmetic  taught  among  us.  By  sensible 
.arithmetic,  I  mean  the  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  &c.,  of  fingers,  corn,  beans,  ap- 
pies,  blocks,  and  other  sensible  or  tangible  ob- 
jccts. 

An  immense  amount  of  preliminary  training 
is  necessary,  before  arithmetic  will  be  pursued 
to  much  advantage,  by  the  aid  of  books,  slates, 
or  blackboards,  in  school  or  family.  Very  few 
children  in  our  schools — as  I  have  fully  proved  to 
parents  and  teachers  a  hundred  times  over — have 
any  ideas  in  their  heads  while  workinir  at  their 
sums.  What  boy  who  has  "  been  ihrouirh''  with 
his  Adams,  his  Daboll,  his  Emerson^  or  his 
Smith,  has  any  clear  conception  of  the  ihing9, 
with  the  names  of  which  he  has  been  freely  deal- 
in!?  ?  What  dollars  and  cents  are,  he^nay  know 
ftill  well ;  but  what  does  he  know  of  an  inch,  a 
foot,  a  yard,  a  rod,  or  a  mile?  Or  of  an  ounce, 
pound,  or  hundred  weight  ?  Or  of  a  pint,  quart, 
peck  or  bushel?  Or  of  a  gill,  gallon,  or  boss- 
head?  I  have  asked  our  sage  pupils — some  of 
them  in  the  higher  mathematic#-to  tell  me  how 
much  a  rod  was,  by  marking  off  the  distance  on 
the  wall  of  the  school-room  ;  I  have  had  then^ 
vary  in  their  measure  from  eiifht  feet  to  more 
than  twenty !  I  have  asked  hundreds  how  many 
eubie  or  solid  feet  there  were  in  a  snowball  or 
block  a  yard  square  ;  and  how  many  times  six 
feet  (and  what  remainin?  fVaction)  there  were 
ds  a  rod ;  and  in  nine  cates  in  tea  the  teacher,  of 


I,  have  been  obliged  to  teU  them  how  to  find 
oat! 

But  the  preparatory  knowledge  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  much  of  it,  is  as  indis|Kn. 
sable  in  geography  as  arithmetic.  In  neither 
branch  do  our  schools  begin  at  the  beginning.  I 
found  seven  able  mathematicians  in  one  of  our 
schools.  Th^  had  been  through  Day,  Simpton 
and  others.  They  had  also  been  through  the 
modem  geographies,  Woodbridge  excepted.  His 
would  discipline  the  mind  more.  Yet  I  dld^iot 
find  that  three  of  these  seven,  or  seven  in  the 
whole  range  of  my^ravels,  had  any  adequate 
ideas  of  the  width  of  a  river  which  was  said  to 
be  40  yards  wide.  Hew  many  limes  the  length 
of  the  school- house,  or  width  of  the  road^  40  r^s 
be,  they  no  more  knew  than  how  to  find  out 
'  'perpetual  motion.''  I  asked  a  school  that  could 
^recite  learnedly  about  the  boundaries  of  towns, 
states  and  countries,  how  the  schooUbouas  wn9 
bounded  and  how  the  country  about  it  was  divu 
ded jhui  nobody  could  tell.  And  if  teachers  have 
any  correct  ideas  in  their  heads  of  this  truly*  ele- 
mentary kind,  they  are  wiser  than  I  bsUeve  mesl 
of  them  to  ^e ;  and  wiser,  cectaiolyj  than  most 
parents.  •  ♦  •  • 

SLATE  AKD  BLACK   BrAlfB. 

'  The  truth  is,  that  instead  of  affordise^a  little 
incideatal  aid  in  schooL  the  slate,  blackboi^ 
band  and  tongue,  should  be  almost  every  thing. 
I  value  books  and  hard  study  as  highly  as  any 
man ;  but  as  a  means  to  such  an  mdf  I  vakie 
these  instrumentalities  much  higher.  In  .our* 
1600  schools  we  have,  as  I  have  before  shown, 
about  1000  black-boards.  Of  these,  however, 
not .  more  than  250  ore  large  enough  to  be  of 
much  service.  They  are  sddom  over  three  or 
four  feet  lone,  and  three  wide.  He  who  shouUl 
go  through  the  state,  and  introduce  proper  slates 
and  black-boards  and  teach  the  teachers  how  to 
use  them,  in  geometry,  the  alphabet,  spelling^ 
readi^,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra; 
phy — in  truth  every  thing — would  perform  a 
more  •imporlant  service  to  his  country  than  has 
been  performed  for  it  by  any  one  man — Wash- 
ington not  exceptal.  The  latter,  indeed,  per# 
formed  a  great  work  ;  but  the  redemption  of  the 
rising  generation,  in  our  schools,  from  their 
slavery  to  processes  which  drown  all  mind,  and 
benumb  all  moral  sensibility,  is  a  work  still 
greater)  on  which,  too,  much  more  is  depending. 

Twenty  years  ago,  I  knew  of  but  one  or  two 
teachers  in  the  mte,  who  made  it  a  point  to 
keep  all  their  papils  supplied — even  at  their  own 
expense^with  small  siates,  for  instruction  or 
amusement.  Now  there  is  a  greater  number 
than  one  or  two.  perhaps  there  may  be  fifty*. 
Twenty  years  ago,  I  kne^  of  but  two  common 
school  libraries  in  thestate ;  now  I  know  of  mfi^ 
ny.  They  are,  however,  designed  for  the  pa- 
rents  of  the  district,  (who  never  read  them)  ra- 
ther than  for  the  pupils,  as  were  those  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Nor  kas  it  been  common,  till  within 
a  few  years,  to  ornament  a  school  room.  The 
idea  that  the  school  is  essentially  a  part  of  the 
family — that  what  would  render  children  happy 
at  home  would  make  them  happy  at  school;  and 
that  at  a  very  little  'expense  the  fchool-room 
might  be  made  to  resembe  a  parlor  rather  than 
an  old  barn  or  a  ruined  chnrch,  is  but  just  beein. 
ning  to  find  lodgment  in  the  brains  of  our  teach. 
ers,  committees,  or  pifrents.    Perhaps  it  will  b^ 
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believed  ia  a  few  centuries  more ;  and  in  the 
csDurse  of  another  six  thousand  years,  begin  to 
be  acted  upon.  I  hope  at  any  rale,  that  Con- 
necticut will  not  be  more  than  6000  years  behind 
the  three  adjoining  states. 
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ALBANY,  NOV£>fBBll,  1914. 

THE   JOURNAL 

S^We  are  certainly  under  very  great  obliga- 
tions to  oar  correspondcnti  whose  note  we  sub- . 
join,  for  the  high  opinion  he  expresses  of  the 
practical  value  and  utility  of  our  Journal  as  a 
family  and  tchool  p«i)er»  It  has  been  our  earn* 
ett  and  uniform  ttim,  to  give  it  this  charaoter; 
f  ftiid  it  is  gratiiying  to  learn  that  we  have  income 
degree  snccoii^ed.  It  is  due  to  ourselves,  how- 
ever, Bo  less  than  to  the  cause  we  advocate,  to  say, 
that  unless  our  Journal  can  find  its  way,  through 
parents  and  teacherSf  into  the  family  circle  and 
the  school,  its  object  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
fail  of  aQcomplishment>  The  officers  of  the 
several  school  districts,  to  whom  it  is  officially 
sent,  are  bonnd  to  keep  it  in  their  own  posses- 
sion, ond  preserve  it  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Its  practical  benefits  catt  therefore  only 
be  secured  and  widely  diffused,  by  individual 
titbteription  among  parents^ and  especially  teach' ' 
ers.  The  trifling  priee  at  which  we  are  enabled 
to  afford  it,  can  scardy  be  felt  by  those  who  order 
it,  while  by  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  educa- 
tional information  throughout  the  comraanityi 
the  most  important  and  beneficial  results  to  the 
jrising  generation,  and  to  the  present  and  future 
destinies  of  our  beloved  country,  cannot  fail  ^f 
being  realized.  The  publication  of  the  Journal, 
in  it9  present  enlarged  size,  is  kept  up  at  a  con- 
atant  pecuniary  tacri/ice  on  our  f>art;  and  we 
are  reluctantly  compelled  to  say,  that  unless  a 
considerable  accession  is  made  to  our  subscrip- 
tion list  from  the  sources  we  have  indicated,  we 
arast,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  reduce  our  sheet  to 
one- half  its  present  size.  If  we  deserve  to  be 
sostained— and  if  the  continued  publication  of 
the  Jonmal  in*  its  present  size  is  desirable— wil 
not  parents  and  teachers^  as  well  as  the  fViends  of 
education  generally,  appreciate  our  appeal? 

To  t?i9  Editor  of  the  District  School  Journal: 

Sir — It  is  with  feelings  of  no  common  interest, 
and  most  certainly  with  no  sinister  motive,  that  I 
say  one  word  in  praise  of  your  useful  and  able  pe- 
riodical.  Having  been  an  attentive  reader  from 
its  commencement,  I  have  found  all  its  doctrines 
and  illustrations  to  be  m<Mt  reasonable,  and  cal- 
culated to  awaken  that  interest  on  the  subject 
which  has  so  long  lain  dormant.    Having  acted 
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as  trustee  in  our  district  for  several  yes/t^  *fl^ 
always  making  it  my  practice  to  visit  onr  schools 
once  in  two  weeks,  I  have  had  a  good  opportu*^ 
nity  to  mark  the  difference  both  in  the  method 
of  teaching  and  th^  degree  of  acquirement  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  present  system,  as  recomr 
mended  by  the  Journal.  We  laoK  since  intro- 
duced it  into  our  school  library,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  it  is  read  eagerly  and  with  much  in- 
terest by  parents  and  scholars.  Its  influence 
on  the  reading  portion  of  the  community,  is  most 
strikingly  exhibited,  and  a  growing  interest  on 
the .  subject  of  education  is  manilested  by  alt 
around  us.  May  it  continue  to  circulate  and  its 
circulation  increase,  until  a  good  and  effective 
system  of  education  shall  be  established  throogh- 
out  our  land;  that  our  sons  and  oar  daughters 
may,  through  such  means,  be  fitted  for  usefulaea 
and  honor.  « 

GEORGE  G.  DUNCKLE, 
Trustee  of  School  District  No.  22,  toum  ofCa* 
najoharie. 

Freysbwh,0ct.9th,  1S44. 


TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 


These  institutions,  which  we  are  glad  to  per^ 
ceivespringtng  up  indifferent  portions  of  the  state, 
and  increasing  in  value  and  efficiency  by  increas- 
ed experience  as  well  of  their  utility  as  of  their 
economy,  unquestionably  owe  their  origin  no  less 
to  the  demand  for  a  higher  qualification  of  teach* 
ers  in  our  elementary  schools,  than  to  the  absence 
of  institutions  expressly  designed  to  minister  to 
this  demand.    The  'several  departments  hitherto 
existing  in  a  portion  of  the  academies  of  this 
State,  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  have,  as 
our  readers  are  already  aware,  been  discontinued. 
The  State  Normal  School,  authorized  by  the  act 
of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  has  not  yet 
gone  into  practical  operation.    And   were  this 
otherwise,  it  is  obvious  that  several  years  most 
elapse  before  its  practical  results  will  be  able, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  to  vin- 
dicate the  far-reaching  and  comprehensive  wis* 
dom  of  its  establishment.    The  periodical  or- 
ganization of  teachers'  institutes,  preparatory  to 
the  summfr  and  winter  terms  of  our  common 
schools,  affords  not  only  a  most  valuable  oppor- 
tunity for  teachers  thoroughly  to  review  their 
attainments,  but  ample  facilities  for  practical 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  instruction.    These  in- 
stitutes remainlh  session  for  two  or  three  weekij 
the  cost  of  atteniance  is  comparatively  trifliJ^g" 
that  of  instruction  nothing,  or  very  light,  heisg 
either  gratuitously  furnished  by  the  coontysnper- 
intendent,  or  for  an  inconsiderable  sum,  when 
distributed  over  a  class  of  from  fiAy  to  s  ^^' 
dred,  by  literary  and  seieotifte  gentlemen  e^''^^ 
ly  engaged  for  the  purpose.    Valuable  lectures 
on  educational  topics  are  interspersed  throvghoat 
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the  eqiirse;  adequate  iliastratioiw  of  the  difTerent 
soences    required  to  be  taught,  furnished;  and 
erery  practicable  facility  afforded  for'  the  acqui- 
sition of  sound  views  and  enlightened  systems 
of  instrQciion,  of  government  and  of  discipline. 
When  these  admirable  iostitntions  shall  be  lound, 
as  we  trust  they  soon  will  be,  in  every  county 
of  the  State  and  when,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
Taoiages  they  now  enjoy »  under  the  supervision 
of  the  seTersi  coonty  superintendents,  aided  by 
the  talents  and  experience  of  veteran  educators 
and  scientific  gentlemen  from  our  own  and  other. 
stales,  they  shall  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  knowledge  and  ioformation  which  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  State  Normal  School,  from  each  coun- 
ty* may  afibrd,  we  may  leasonably  expect  from 
theto  the  noblest  and  most  gratifying  results.    In 
the  meantime,  we  elaim,  with  pride  and  pleasure^ 
ibr  dor  excellent  system  of  common  schools,  the 
credit  of  originating,  and  thus  far,  of  efficiently 
sustaining  these  novel   and  useful  ''home  de- 
partDoents  "  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

Fulton  county  established  the  first  of  these  in- 
stitutions through  its  efficient  county  superintend- 
ent, F.  B.  Sprague,  and  although  this  was  but 
two  years  since,  there  have  been  similar  schools 
opened  and  snstained  during  the  present  season 
in  Allegany,  Chenango,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Tomp- 
kins, Oneida,  Fulton,  Tioga,  Otsego,  Wyoming, 
Yates,  Orleans,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  Genesee. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Thx  benign  results  of  a  progresiive  eivilixa- 
tion,  based  upon  an  enlightened  Christianity,  are 
in  no  respect  more  apparent  than  in  the  exer- 
tions which  have  been  made  and -are  now  mak- 
ing, in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  for  the  pro- 
motion and  improvement  of  Education  in  its  ele- 
mentary stages.  If  in  those  countries  where 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  of  their  chil- 
dren are,  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  legis- 
lation and  of  government,  regarded  as  of  no  ac- 
count beyond  the  value  of  their  physical-  ability 
to  contribute  to  the  sustenance  of  an  overgrown 
aristocracy,  elementary  education  is  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  concentra- 
tion upon  it  of  the  highest  talent  and  the  ablest 
statesmanship — what  should  be  the  estimation 
ia  which  this  great  and  fundamental  interest 
should  be  held  in  o.ur  own  young  and  noble  Re- 
tPublic  ?  If  the  despots  of  Europe — the  King  of 
.f  mssia,  the  I^mperor  of  Austria,  and  even  the 
Autocrat  of  Russia — find  it  for  their  interest  and 
the  interest  of  their  people,  in  this  age  of  in-  < 


creasing  enlightenment,  to  make  the  most  ample 
provision  for  n  comprehensive  and  systematic 
education — what  are  the  responsibilities  which 
appertain  to  a  people,  the  corner  stone  of  whose 
free  institutions  rests  upon  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  the  prevalence  of  virtuous 
disposition^  and  principles?  Regarded  merely 
as  a  vast  political  problem  involving  in  its  re- 
sult the  ultimate  triumph  or  signal  failure  of  the 
great  experiment  of  self-govenment,  the  question 
is  one  of  momentous  interest  and  importance ; 
but  when  viewed  in  all  its  aspects — as  it  regards 
the  individual  and  collective  welfare  of  the  pre- 
sent and  all  coming  generations — as  ft  regards 
the  progress  and  the  fortunes  of  civilization  and 
Christianity — as  it  is  identified  with  all  our 
hopes  and  prospects,  and  well-being  in  time  and 
in  eternity — it  comes  to  us,  fraught  with  con- 
siderations, which,  above  and  beyond  all  other 
subjects  of  inquiry,  deniand  our  most  urgent  and 
serious  attention. 

What,  then,  is  elementary  education  ?  In  ita 
more  general  and  comprehensive  form,  it  may 
be  defined  to  be  that  development,  cultivation 
and  direction  of  the  various  faculties,  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral,  appertaining  to  human!* 
ty,  which  determine  the  pursuits,  habits,  tastes 
and  inclinations,  form  the  character  and  mould 
the  destiny  of  each  individual  of  the  race.  In 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  process  of  educa- 
tion commences  with  the  earliest  inhalation  of 
the  vital  element,  and  progresses,  with  a  con- 
stantly accelerated  velocity,  first  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  family  circle,  then  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  the  family  combined,  and  subse- 
quentty  becomes  matured  in  the  great  school  ef 
the  world,  or  of  that  portion  of  it  which  bounds 
the  experience  of  each  individual  and  compre- 
hends the  circle  in  which  it  is  his  destiny  to 
move.  Nor  will  this  process  be  in  any  respect 
retarded  by  inattention,  neglect  or  mismanage* 
ment,.  however  much  it  may  be  guided,  elevatsd, 
enlarged  and  directed  by  a  wise  vigilanee  and  a 
discriminating  culture.  The  work  of  edncation—- 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  solar  as  the  individaal 
who  is  the  subject  of  it  is  himself  concerned^ 
will  go  on  from  birth  to  maturity,  whether  those 
whose  appropriate  function  and  duty  it  is  to  con> 
duct  its  successive  developments  and  shape  its 
course,  faithfully  discharge,  or  habitually  ne- 
glect, or  ignorantly  or  intentionally  pervert  the 
responsible  trust  committed  to  their  charge. 
More  than  this.  So  sacred  is  the  gift  of  an  in- 
telligent existpnce— 80  pure,  holy  and  invigorat- 
ing are  alNhe  ministrations  of  Nature  and  Pro- 
vidence— so  uniformly  and  invariably  is  "the 
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wind  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb"— that,  gire^ 
the  tiastic  energies  of  a  sound  and  healthy  phy- 
sical constitution,  and  the  ordinary  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties,  the  positive  exertion  of 
some  counteracting  external  agency  b  required 
to  pervert,  to  weaken  or  extinguish  the  natural 
tendency  to  knowledge,  to  wi«dom  and  virtue 
and  happiness.    The  desire  for  knowledge  is 
Implanted  in  the  human  mind  as  one 'of  its  uni- 
form and  constituent  elements :  and  the  budding 
plant  does  not  more  naturally  or  invariably  put 
forth  its  earliest  energies  in  search  of  light  and 
iU  appropriate  aliment,  than  does  the  expanding 
intellect  grasp  after  knowledge — knowledge  of 
itself-— knowledge  of  the  external  world  and  all 
the  manifold  phenomena  by  which  it  sees  itself 
Borrounded.    Full,  however,  as  the  world  is  of 
errori  of  vice,  and  depravation  {tnd  guilt,  those 
oounteracting    tendencies    whicli    repress     the 
growth  of  the  mind,  pervert  its  energies,  and 
lead  it  fearfully  astray,    seldom  fail  early  to 
present  themselves,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
ing auspices,  and  to  tinge  with  their  dark  hues 
the  whole  of  future  life.    In  estimating  the 
power  and  the  effects  of  the  best  and  the  most 
ikilfuUy  devised  system  of  education,  we  are 
npt  to  lay  far  too  little  stress  on  the  circumstances 
by  which  we  are  constantly  surronnded,  and 
which,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  infinitesi- 
mal particles  of  matter  which  incessantly  float 
around  us,  are  incorporated,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  at  every  moment  ot  our  existence  into 
our  befcg.    During  that  important  portion  of 
our  lives  ordinarily  set  apart  for  the  specific 
.  communication  of  knowledge  and  intellectual 
and  moral  culture,  these  circumstances  and  asso- 
ciations are  most  powerful,  impressive  and  efll- 
caciousln  the  formation  -  and  development  of 
character — ^raost  tenacious  in  their  hold  upon  our 
memory  and  our  affections,  and  least  capable  of 
•  reparation  from  the  lessons  with  which  thry  are 
accompanied.  Under  these  circumstances,  neither 
the  parent  nor  the  educator  can  be  suid  to  have 
aequitted  himself  of  the    high    responsibility 
wliich  devolves  upon  him,  by  the  most  syste- 
matic and  clear  communication  oC  knowledge  in 
any  o'f  its  departments,  or  by  the  most  faithfnl 
and  lucid  exposition  of  moral  truth— unless  he 
has  assiduously,  patiently  and  pcrseveringly  ex- 
plored  the  depths  of  the  mind  he  has  undertaken 
to  discipline  and  instruct— observed  its  constitu- 
tion and  its  peculiar  conformation — ascertained 
its  elements  both  of  weakness  and  of  strength- 
traced  the  principal  dangers  to  wnich  it  is  ex- 
poaed,  from  within  and  without— removed,  so 


far  as  in  him  Hes,  the  obstacles  which  impede 
its  favorable  development— or  if  that  be  found 
impracticable,  furnished  him  with  the  mental 
and  moral  power,   either  triumphantly  to  8ur> 
mount,  or  Wisely  to  aVail  himself  of  those  obsta. 
cles.    The  cultivator  of  the  soil,   who  should 
content  himself  with  committing  to  the  ground 
the  best  and  most  vigorous  seeds,  and  leaviag 
them  to  verrainate,  expand  and  bring  forth  frail, 
flowers  and  vegetables,  without  regard  to  asy 
of  the  various  circumstances  which  ordinarily 
impede  or  promote  their  growth,  claims  in  rig' 
tue  of  this  process  the  meed  of  applause  for  his 
enlightened  system  of  agricolture,   would  be 
guilty  of  no  more  fatal  error  and  ensnre  nomoct 
disastrous  results  than  wdild  the  educator  or  the 
parent,  who,  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  ever  rarying 
phenomena  of  surrounding  circnmstanees  aid 
the  necessity  of  assiduous  Culture  and  constant 
supervision,  expects  from  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  intellectual  instructioa  or  moral  ethics, 
those  just  perceptions  of  truth  and  knowledge, 
and  those  harmonious  and  finished  proportions 
of  character  which  constitute  wisdom  and  virtae. 
It  is  neither  to  be  denied  nor  overlooked  that 
"a  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  that 
dream,"  which,  within  the  personal  recollection 
of  most  of  us,  limited  the  miteion  and  the  fone- 
tions  of  the  teacher  to  the  abstract  commnnies- 
tion  of  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge  ,*  to  the 
preservation  of  a  due  d^rec  of  compulsory  order 
within  the  repulsive  precincts   of  the   school 
room;  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  specific  nuoi- 
ber  of  hours,  days,  weeks  and  months  **  nomi- 
nated in  the  hond "  by  his  personal  attendance 
upon  and  supervision  of  a  prescribed  routine  of 
tedious  and  monotonous  exercises.    It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  an  entire  revolution  in  this  re- 
spect, has  hecji  effected  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  unJer  our  own  immediate  observation.    la 
proportion  as  the  value  and  importance  of  Edu- 
cation has  come  to  be  recognized  end  un'^erstood, 
in  its  relation  to  all  our  interests,  personal  and 
political,  social,  economical,  and  religious,  has 
the  necessity  been  felt  of  availing  ourselves  of 
the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  qunlificaUons 
for  the  proper  development  and  cultivation  of 
the  mental  faculties  of  the  rising  generation.   lo 
proportion  as  the  pages  of  history,  end  our  own 
observation  and  experience  have  forced  upon  of 
a  clearer  and  deeper  conviction  of  the  grest 
truths,  that  knowledge  and  virtue  conjoined,  irt 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  happiness  s»« 
prosperity  as  well  of  communities  and  States,  si 
of  individuals,  has  there  been  a  deeper  and  mof« 
extended  interest  in  the  pmitical  results  oti^ 
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elementary  school,  iind  in  the  degree  of  efficien- 
cy -Which  it  18  capable  of  realizing.    No  profes- 
Bion — no  caliiag^-*can  compare  in  utility — ^in  the 
indttenoe  whieh  it  exerts— in  the  good  which  it 
can  accomplish — in  the  evil  which  it  can  avert — 
in  the   prospects  which  it  can  open  ap — in  the 
happiness  and  well-being  which  it  can  secure— 
frith   that   of  the  teacher.    No  profession — no 
calling — should  be  so  honorable  or  so  desirable : 
as  Qone  demands,  for  its  faithful  and  efficient 
fulElment,    so  much  and   such  varied  mental 
ctUture  and  discipline — so  much  ijaoral  worth — 
such  nnhlemished  purity  of  character  and  of  de- 
portment— and  such  a  combination  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues  and  graces.    The  reflex  influ- 
ence  of  these  virtues  and  graces  upon  the  affec- 
tionSy  the  heart  and  the  life  of  the  teacher,  is 
his  highest  and  noblest  reward. 


THE  WINTER  SCHOOLS: 

fHAZX   THXYNOT   BE   BETTKR  THAN  THX  STATE 
HAS  EVES   KNOWir? 


They  shall  be;  is  (he  noble  response  from  a 
thousand  generous  and  devoted  spirits,  awaken- 
ing to  their  high  and  sacred  responsibilities  -, 
from  county  and  town  superintendents,  who  are 
leading  on  measures  of  reform  with  patience 
that  no  apathy  can  weary,  and  with  devotion 
that  no  obstroctions  can  long  resist ;  from  the 
teachers,  in  their  crowded  institutes,  assembled 
for  mutual  instruction  and  catching  new  zeal 
from  the  lips  of  their  earnest  and  eloquent  edu- 
cators ;  and  from  the  people,  happy  in  witness- 
ing the  celebrations,  which  have  at  last  brought 
home  to  their  .  sympathies,  this  great  interest  of 
the  fireside  and  the  State. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  resolve ;  we  must  do  .* 
do  what  is  seemingly  of  small  consequence,  and 
3ret  these  duties  are  the  source  of  those  influences 
which  sustain  and  renovate  society. 

What  are  some  of  these  duties  / 

First— parents  should  listen  to  the  plans  of 
teachsrs  and  give  them  their  confidence  and  stym- 
pathy  ;  should  require  of  them  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  their  children  ;  should  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  books ;  should  frequently 
visit  the  school ;  should  be  slow  to  find  fault 
with  its  government,  remembering  how-  difficult 
they  find  it  to  rule  well  their  own  small  fami- 
lies, and  should  insist  upon  the  r£6ular  at- 
tendance of  their  children. 

The  importance  of  this  last  dsty  eon  hardly 
be  overrated.  Ask  the  devoted  teacher,  wliat 
disorders  his  school,  clogs  all  improvement, 
chills  his  hopes  and  disgusts  him  with  his  avo- 


caaon.  The  irreoui^r  attendance,  will  b^ 
the  universal  answer.  For  neither  system,  nor 
general  improvement  is  practicable,  where  the 
school  is  composed  of  diflferent  pupils  every  suc- 
cessive day.  Would  a  carpenter,  or  a  black- 
smith, or  a  farmer,  undertake  to  teach  a  boy  to 
follow  either  business,  if  he  could  not  have  him 
regularly  and  constantly  under  his  care  ?  Aad 
has  not  a  teacher  a  more  difficult  task  t  one  re- 
quiring more  assiduity  in  the  pupil  and  more 
fidelity  in  the  master  ? 

In  our  private  schools  the  absences  do  not 
exceed  7  per  ct.,  in  the  district  schools  they  run 
up  to  40  per  ct. 

Let  there  be  an  eqd  of  this  folly,  and  if  we 
cannot  send  our  children  but  one  month  this 
winter,  let  it  be  thirty  successive  days.  For 
more  will  be  learned  in  thirty  days  of  regular 
attendan  e  than  in  three  months  of  occasional 
calls  at  the  school- house. 

But  this  is  a  subject  for  a  pamphlet,  instead 
of  a  paragraph,  and  we  mnst  notice  other  daties 
which  are  essential  to  good  winter  school^. 

Trustees  have  their  duties^  and  few  are  more 
important  or  more  vexations. 

The  school- house  must  be  repaired — there  is 
glazing  to  bedone,  benches  to  be  cut  down,  stoves 
to  be  put  up,  and  wood  to  be  purchased.  About 
two  hours,  out  of  the  six  school  hours  of  the 
day,  are  lost,  in  more  than  a  thousand  districts, 
from  the  want  of  suitable  wood,  and  the  exer- 
cises are  consequently  io  hurried  during  the  resi*^ 
due  of  the  time,  that  but  little  can  be  accom* 
plished.  The  good  teacher  bears  up  for  a  short 
time  against  these  difficulties,  but  human  nati^ 
cannot  long  resist  them,  and  all  interest  in  his  do* 
ties  is  gradually  frozen  out  of  him.  The  public 
money  surely  had  better  be  saved  and  the  school* 
house  closed,  rather  than  be  made  a  purgatory  tO' 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  trustees  should  also 
remember,  that  it  is  their  peculiar  duty  to  counsel 
and  sustain  the  teacher  amhist  his  various  triaUy 
and  not  leave  him,  a  stranger  perhaps,  to  the  deso- 
late feeling,  that  he  is  regarded  on  all  hands  at 
a  necessary  evil,  next  only  to  the  tax  gatherer 
in  annoyance. 

The  Teachers  have  their  duties,  more  impor- 
tant and  more  difficult  than  all  others,  and  if 
well  done,  exerting  an  fnfluence  that  man  can- 
not estimate,  that  time  does  not  limit.  And  the 
first  great  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  realize  the 
sacred  nature  of  his  high  vocation.  That  he  is 
to  unfold  those  powers,  to  form  those  habits,  la 
purify  anil  strengthen  those  sentiments,  which  In 
their  harmonious  development  make  that  noblest 
work  of  6o^— a  true  man.    And  if  from  negli- 
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geace  or  ignorance  he  perVerts  his  noble  office  ; 
if  he  stills  the  small  voice  of  conscience,  or  in* 
flames  the  passions,  or  stapifies  the  intellect, 
or  breaks  the  spirits  of  the  being  that  is  forming 
tinder  his  influence,  he  does  a  wrong  to  his  fellow 
creature,  of  infinitely  deeper  malignity,  than  the 
highwayman  or  the  incendiary  can  perpetrate. 

But  if  he  earnestly,  seriously,  ardently  de- 
vote himself  to  this  glorious  work,  if  he  habi- 
tually cherish  a  deep  sense  of  his  responsibility 
to  man  and  to  God,  if  he  measure  his  profession, 
not  by  the  false  judgment  of  prejudice  or  igno- 
rance, but  by  the  standard  of  truth,  and  deter- 
mine not  merely  to  seem,  but  to  be  the  teacher 
of  the  young,  then  no  man  has  a  nobler  sphere 
of  action,  or  a  higher  and  happier  duty. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


[For  the  Dit trict  School  Journal.] 
WHOLE  MEN. 

Mr.  DwiGHT  : — If  the  following:  remarks  shall 
be  deemed  worthy  of  admission  into  your  most 
excellent  Journal,  they  are  at  your  service. 

That  the  nature  of  man  is  yet  but  imperfectly 
developed  ;  that  his  intellectual  faculties  have 
scarcely  received  theii  first  impulses  ;  that  the 
light  of  *^  Heaven's  troth  "  ilinminates  not  one  in 
«  httsdred  of  the  deathiest  minds  of  this  great 
republic,  is  vividly  apparent  to  him  who  takes 
an  expansive  and  far-reaching  view  of  man's 
nature  and  existence.  But  while  we  contrast 
the  present  with  the  past,  and  discover  the  in- 
tellectual advantages  which  a  development  of 
nature's  resources  and  of  man's  mental  power, 
the  munificence  of  legislative  appropriations  and 
individual  sacrifices  have  secured  to  the  people 
of  this  *'  Empire  State,-'  we  are  constrained  to 
thank  God  that  truth  is  onward,  and  progression 
the  order  of  the  day  and  age.  But  while  I  thus 
draw  a  general  conclusion  in  relation  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  people  under  our  liberal  system 
of  Education,  I  have  in  my  *'  mind's  eye"  too 
many  (one  is  too  many)  school  districts  in  which 
a  most  lamentable  apathy  exists  in  regard  to 
the  advancement  and  ediciency  of  their  respec- 
tive schools.  For,  while  the  parent,  highly  de- 
i^irous  that  his  child's  mind  should  be  extensive, 
ly  and  efficiently  instructed ;  while  he  acknow- 
ledges  his  own  ignorance,  aad  refers  to  the  poor 
privileges  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  school  days^ 
and  would  shrink  at  the  idea  of  bequeathing  tucA 
a  legacy  to  that  child,  yet  when  called  upon  to 
make  use  of  the  State's  parental  giAs,  to  use 
the  powerful  instruments  in  his  hands,  and  give 
life  and  vigor  to  the  school  of  his  district,  and 
make  it  a  powerful  and  attractive  centre j  he 
too  freqiMpntlj  either  reasons  *not  at  all  on  the 
subject,  or  ois  parsimony  prevails  over  his  judg. 
ment,  and  his  school  (if  such  itmavbe  termed,) 
fails  to  acconnplish  its  wished-for  object. 

But  while  I  ^ieve  at  the  thought  of  all  this,  I 
would  say  in  pity  and  charity,  to  such  parents, 
yon  "  know  not  what  you  do.**  You  forget  the 
object  of  human  existence ;  von  make  education 
n  mere  farce ;  a  senseless,  lilelen creature.  Yon  I 


make  it  only  the  mean's  instead  of  the  end  of  life; 
means  to  acquire  dollars  and  cents.  You  make 
mind  subservient  to  matter.  Yon  get  your 
happiness  from  the  lowest  sources,  and  it  is  of  a 
fleeting  character.  You  neglect  to  secure  to  your 
ofi*spring  the  harmonious  and  continoous  action 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  aad 
consequently  a  bliss  that  is  bejipnd  earthW  floc- 
tuations.  But,  savs  the  parent,  how  do  I  do  aU 
this?  Most  evidently  by  the  comparatively 
small  time  and  means  which  yon  appropriate  to 
the  minds  of  your  children  ;  for  where  yoa 
spend  cents  for  teachers,  books  and  apparatus, 
and  all  other  indispeosables  to  a  good  educationj 
you  spend,  in  too  many  cases,  dollars^  for  the 
food,  apparel  and  decoration  of   their  bodies. 

We  must  take  higher  and  broader  views  of  oar 
existence  here.  We  must  become  whole  men, 
^'  Would  an  infinitely  great  and  glorions  Being 
create  so  glorious  a  creature  as  man  for  so  mesa 
a  purpose  ?"  If  the  exercise  of  one  faculty  of 
the  mmd  in  its  natural  sphere  be  a  source  of 
bliss  to  its  possessor,  would  not  the  exercise  of 
two  be  more  ?  And  would  not  the  sum  of  plea* 
sure  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
powers  brought  out  by  exercise  or  proper  edu. 
cation?  And  if  we  practiced  this  logic,  and 
acted  from  such  inducements,  in  proportion  to 
our  means,  should  we  not  rapidly  approximate, 
to  whole  mtn  f  And  would  not  such  a  degree  o{ 
exalted  pleasure  as  "  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  etr 
heard  "  be  the  consequence  of  such  cultivation  ? 
We  talk  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  but  is 
there  not  an  aristocracy  of  education  f  Is  not 
intellectual  without  moral  education  a  helpmate 
of  aristocracy  ? — of  infidelity  ? 

Parents,  teachers,  men  o(  this  repahltc,  read^ 
ers  of  this  Journal :  You  have  a  f^tnX  duty  to 
do.    The  peace  and  harmony,  the  happiness  and 
elevation  of  your  race,  the  expansion  and  devel- 
opment of  the  mighty  Aicnlties  of  the  present 
generation  depend  upon  you.     Man  most  be 
made  whole.    Those  who  are  said  to  be  educated 
ar6  but  partially  so,  when  compared  with  thtt 
cultivation   which  stops  not  short  of  the  uhoU 
man.    Some  men  are  all  body  and  no  mind^ 
some  are  all  mind  and  no  body,  but  their  lives 
are  short.     Some  have  one,  some   two,  some 
several,  mental  or  moral  faculties  in  vigoroui 
and  profitable  action.     Bat  it  is  rare  that  we 
find  a  person  that  reaps  enjojrment  from  all  the 
powers  of  mind  or  body  which  God  has  ^iven 
him,  and  which  it  is  quite  evident  he  desi?ned 
should  be  exercised  for  the  bliss  they  afiord  their 
possessor,  and  the  lofty  and  virtuous  influences 
which  such  exercise  has  upon  the  world.    If  this 
logic,  these  principles,  be  true — if  man's  happi- 
ness and  the  objects  of  his  life  are  comprehend, 
ed  in  the  emphatic  words  cultivate  allhis/aeul- 
tieSf  what  powerful  instrument  have  we  for  the 
ultimate  accomplishment  of  so  vast  an  object? 
Undoubtedly,  our  system  of  common  schools 
must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  efficient  powers  lor  that  high  purpose. 

J.  H.  COOK,  Teachsr, 

jinnsvillCi  Oneida  co. 
Oct.  15,  1844. 

VERMONT. 

[Extract  from  the  MeMOf  e  of  Gov.  Slads,  Oct*] 
All  wUl  read  with  interest,  the  foUpwU? 
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learned  and  eloquent  •rgumentin  favor  of  edn*| 
tional   reform  I  while  the  citizen  of  New- York 

r  I 

"wUl  ixoUce  with  honest  pride,  that  her  legislature 
is  referred  to  as  having  **  produced  great  and 
'beneficial  results,^  and  aa  wortliy  of  imitation. 
Frotii     Virginia,   Kentuckj,    Ohio,    Illinois, 
I^ouisiona  and  Arkansas,  similar  evidences  have 
reaenlly   reached  ns  of  an  awakeaing  and  in- 
creasing interest,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that 
the  time  is  near,  when  in  everj  part  of  the  Union, 
this  canse  will  find  advocates  that  neither  indif- 
ference nor  prejudice  can  weary  or  silence,  and 
the   people  will  demand  that  '^that  education, 
withoat  which  the  charter  of  equal  rights  and 
priTiieges  is  but  a  wretched  modcerj,  shall  be 
tmivcrsal^ 

*'  The  great  desideratum  ia  regard  to  common 
education  is,    improved  modes  of  teacking^, — 
modes  by  which  the  hitherto  great  waste  of  time 
may  be  avoided-^the  mind  stimulated  to  activity 
7— trained  to  habits  of  self-relying;  effort,  and 
learned  to  "  go  alone,''  as  it  shall  be  thrown 
xipon  its  own  resources,  amid  the  labors  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  practical  Life.    Time  waits  not 
the  sluggish. and  inefficient  movements  of  false 
methods  of  teaching.    It  bears  otr  children  ra- 
pidly   onward  to  manhood|  prepared  or  lApre- 
pared  for  the  gr^at  duties  of  life.    But  as  we 
Qoable  the  power  of  human  energy  by  new  pro- 
cesses in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  so 
may  we  double  the  value  of  the  allotted  time 
for  education.    We  are  eager  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  augmented  power  to  gain  wealth  through 
the  wonderful  discoveries  and  improvements  of 
this  age.    Railroads  augment  the  value  of  every 
thing  tney  touch  or  approach,  and  we  are,  there- 
fore, awake  to  their  importance  ;  but  arc  there 
not  more  wonderful  developments  to  be  made  of 
intellectual  wealth  b^  improved  modes  of  edu- 
cation 7    Shall  other  improvements  go  on,  while 
this  stands  still  7    Are  the  mind  and  heart  of  a 
people  of  less  importance  than  the  materials  of 
wealth  in  the  earth  they  inhabit  ?    Shall  v^e 
carefully  improve  the  breeds  of  our  animals 
While  we  neglect  the  improvement  of  man?    If 
Tie  is  esteemed   a  public  benefactor  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  i?rew  before, 
is  not  he  a  greater,  who  devises  means  for  dou- 
blinj(  the  productive  power  of  the  mind  of  a  peo- 
ple? 

**  And  now  is  presented  the  great  inquiry. — By 
what  means  shall  the  needed  reforms  be  effected 
in  the  management  and  instruction  of  our  com- 
mon schools?  This  is,  practically,  a  difficult 
question.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  evidently 
^,  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  our 
schools  in  regard  to  the  precise  defects  in  the 
modes  of  instruction,  the  character  of  the  books 
used  and  the  general  standard  of  qualification  of 
teachers. 

"  Though  we  have  doubtless  many  srood  teach- 
ers,  there  is,  in  general,  a  manifest  deficiency  in 
t  (his  respect.  Nor  should  this  surprise  us.  It 
wonid  rather  be  surprising  if,  under  our  present 
system — if  sjrstem  it  can  be  called — the  standard 
of  qualification  did  not  fall  far  below  what  it 
should  be.  Teaching  is,  generally,  but  a  tem- 
porary resort,  either  to  obtain  the  means  of  an 


education,  or  of  embarking  in  other  pursoifs. 
It  should  be  n.profetsion,  as  honorable  as  it  is 
responsible.  There  will  be  good  teachers  when 
we  shall  mature  a  eommon  school  system  which 
shall  create  a  demand  for,  and  fumisbtheaicuit 
of  rewarding  them. 

'*  There  should  be,  furthermore,  an  examina- 
tion into  the  condition  of  the  school-houses^  in 
reference  to  their  size,  sealing,  ventilation^ 
warmth,  location,  and  the  grounds  connected 
with  them.' 

"  Information  on  all  these  points  should  be  em* 
bodied  and  brought  out,  in  order  to  awaken  the 
public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  vigoreus  and 
systematic  efibris  for  relorm.  And  this  must  be 
done  under  legislative  authority,  by  persons 
competent  to  an  inspection,  and  to  the  making 
of  its  results  intelligible  and  useful,  as  a  basts 
qf  future  action.  Such  investigations  have  been 
the  first  step  in  the  prosecution  of  educational  im- 
provement in  the  slates  of  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New- York,  producing,  within  a 
few  years,  great  and  beneficial  results  ia  these 
states.  Will  Vermont  longer  hesitate  to  follow 
their  example?  On  you  rests  the  responsibilKy 
of  deciding  this  question.  I  would  not  urge  to 
hasty  and  headlong  efibrts  at  improvement. 
Gradual  progress  is  the  law  of  advance  to  sound 
and  vigi  rous  maturitv  in  every  thing.  But  there 
can  be  no  advance  without  a  beginning. 

**  How  shall  this  beginning  be  made  ?  is  s  ques- 
tion for  immediate  consideration.  The  explora- 
tion stfggested,  to  be  of  any  avail,  must  be  uni- 
form, universal  and  thorough.  To  make  it 
such ,  compensation  is  obviously  indispensable. 
We  have  once  tried  it  without,  and  failed ;  and 
without  it,  we  shall  fail  again.  There  must  be 
an  efficiency  which  the  responsibility  of  accepting 
a  trust  with  coonpeftsation,  can  alone  secure. 
By  what  agencies  the  work  shall  be  done,  it  wiU 
be  for  your  wisdom  to  determine.  It  will  be 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  they  may  not 
be  such,  in  part,  as  shall  be  needed  for  the  ge* 
neral  supervision  necessary  to  carr^  forward  and 
perfect  a  system  of  educational  improvement ; 
such,  for  example,  as  a  board  of  commissioners, 
as  in  Connecticut,  or  of  education,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, or  a  general  supeifolendent  of  com* 
inon  f^chools  with  county  superintendents,  as  in 
New- York.  There  may  be  advantages  worthy 
of  consideration  in  the  direct  and  undivided  re- 
sponsibility of  a  single  general  superintendency; 
while  the  county  sopertntendents  may  well  be 
supposed,  from  the  range  given  for  their  selec- 
tion, to  be  folly  competent  to  exercise  the  r^id 
supervision,  and  make  the  suggestions  of  im- 
provement, indispensable  to  progress  in  the  re- 
form. 

•*Under  the  New- York  system,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  county  superintendents  to  visit  the  schools  ia 
their  respective  counties,  consult  with  the  teach- 
ers and  town  superintendents,  deliver  lectures 
on  education,  and  endeavor  to  awaken  an  in- 
creased interest  on  the  subject  of  common  school 
eJucation.  These  latter  requisitions  form  a  very 
important  part  of  that  system  ;  as  it  is  obvious- 
ly vain  to  attempt  a  reform  unless  the  people  can 
be  brought  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  it.  There 
must  be  the  co-operation  of  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment,  or  nothing  will  be  done.  We  may 
legislate,  and  must  legislate ;  but  after  all,  little 
can  be  effected  merely  by  the  high  pressure  of 
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legislation.  It  mast  be  adapted  to  awakea,  and 
eoocentrate,  ainLgivc  effect  to  the  energies  of  the 
cooiauiait^.  And  what  cannot  Vermont  accom- 
plish in  this  matter  tfshe  shall  undertake?  and 
what  motives  to  undertake,  and  to  persevere, 
eai^be  compared  with  those  which  are  connected 
with  the  vast  results  of  the  mental  and  moral 
training  of  her  children /^ 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Superintendency  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the 
First  Monicipallty. 

T.  Sawyer,  Superintendent. 

In  fbimer  numbers  of  the  Journal,  we  have 
given  mere  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Su- 
perintendent (Mr.  Shaw)  of  tbi>  Second  Muni- 
cipality, and  expressed  our  gratification  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  its  admirable  system  of  common 
sefaools.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  report- 
ing a  similar  movement,  and  promising  similar 
resttltSi  in  the  First  Municipalityj  the  French 
quarter  of  the  City. 

From  what  we  have  heard  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  as 
Superintendent  of  the  District  Schools  of  Michi- 
gan, we  can  congratulate  the  promoters  of  this 
movement,  in  securing  the  services  of  an  officer 
80  able  and  devoted  to  these  important  duties. 

We  regret  that  we  can  give  but  few  extracts 

fVom  his  excellent  report. 

''There  is  a  tendency,  in  some  teachers,  to  ad- 
yance  their  pupils  too  rapidly;  to  aim  rather  at 
exttfiMive  than  at  thorough  instruction.  This  is  a 
fatal  error,  immediately  detrimental  to  the  pupil, 
and  sooner  or  later,  as* results  show  themselves, 
to  the  teacher. — Education  seeks  to  develop  the 
mind;  and  development,  like  the  germination  of 
seeds,  is  imperceptibly  slow.  It  can  only  be 
appreciated,  at  long  intervals,  in  its  efi'ects.  To 
develop  the  mind,  is  to  give  it  the  power  to  think, 
or  rather  to  evolve,  as  by  a  new  creation,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  capacities  given  to  it  by 
God.  Ideas,  and  the  eelf-motive  faculty  of  pro- 
ducing and  re-producing  them,  not  words  or  the 
mere  accumuldiion  of  facts,  are  what  the  mind 
wants.  The  greatest  knowledge  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  highest  e4ucation.  That  per- 
son,''says  one,  "is  not  the  best  educated,  who 
has  learned  the  moet,  but  he  who  knows  best  how 
to  learn," 

Teachers  should  rather  strive  to  keep  their 
pupils  back,  than  to  spirit  them  forvvaad  ;  at  all 
events  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  every  chapter 
read  or  recited  is  unJerslood.  No  child  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  primer,  for  instance,  until  the 
ideas,  there  presented  in  simple  language,  shall 
have  become  its  own.  So  of  the  other  reading 
books.  A  sentence^  fully  comprehended,  will  do 
the  pupil  infinitely  more  good,  than  ^book  par- 
tially understood.  So  of  arithmetic.  A  child 
that  can  answer  readily  any  question  in  the  oral 
part  of  Kmert*on,  giving  the  way  and  the  where- 
fore of  each  result,  even  if  be  cannot  cipher  out, 
accordios  to  rule,  n  sum  in  simple  division  or  re* 
peal  the  simplest  table  of  compound  numbers,  i» 
better  educated  than  one  that  can  cipher  through 
the  3d  book,  but  only  refer  to  the  printed  rule  or 
his  guide  in  every  case.    The  menUl  acquisi- 


tions of  the  first  child  will  render  the  praciicst 
k  nowlcdge  of  the  second  easy  of  attainment  at  any 
time. 

In  some  of  the  schoels,  dietionary  lessoai  are 
exacted.    A  column  or  less  of  wards, is  gtvea  fut 
to  be  spelled  and  defined.    Many  excelleot  and 
experienced  teachers  consider  this  practice  nse- 
ful.    I  do  not  BO  consider  it.     It  n|»pean  t«  me 
that  the  time  consumed  it  worth  more  to  tbepq<^ 
pil  and  teacher  than  the  advantage  gained.    U 
is  very  doubUul,  if  one,  after    oenning  from 
memory  every  word  in  Walker'a  Dietioniiry,  be- 
ginning with  '^Abacus — the  uppermost  member 
of  a  column,''  and  ending  a  long  and  tedious  joar- 
ney  through  a  world  of  words  with    **Zoophonii 
—the  member  between  the  architrave  and  the 
cornice,''  can  be  said  tohava  been  really  bcnclil* 
ed.    Few   minds,  I  am  confident,   could  stand 
such  a  weight  of  verbiage.    Nothing^  short  or 
the  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  of  Ban- 
yan's Pilgrim  could  bear  them  triumphantly  over 
the  innumerable    siough$  of  denpond  that  en- 
counter them  at  every  stage  of  their  progress. 
If  such  words  OS  Absonotts,  Accroach,  Balnes- 
tion,  Beflipotent,  Caftrametation,  Connterscnip, 
Dealbation,  I^umbated,  Facinorousness,  Gyn- 
nospermouft,  Hederaceoti^,  Immarcessible,  Scam- 
moniate,  Tralineate,  XerocoUyrinm,  Zetetick, 
&c.,^LC.,  were  to  constitute  the  milestone*  on 
their  way,  they  would  sink  dow^n  in  despair  be. 
fore  pa<tsing  a  hundredth  paft  of  them.  The  tny 
way  to  learn  the  precise  import  of  words  is  in  read- 
ing  and  other  exercises.    The  context  generalTjf 
determines  their  sense.    In  the  dictionary,  thci^ 
meaning  is  not  always  apparent  frbm  their  defi- 
nitions.   Very  often  the  definition  itself  wiB^ 
defining.    Yet  is  the  dictionary  useful.    Itfsa^ 
solutely  necessary  in  school  as  a  book  oi  lit- 
quent  reference.    The  learner,  in  'pronounciB| 
and   dt'fining  the  words  of  his   lesson ,  may  re- 
ceive material  aid  irom  it.    And  iC  all  teadiefi 
will  impress  upon  their  pupils  the  necesfityof 
studying  every  reading  lesson  as  ca^fullyai 
they  study   their  arithmetic,  history  and  othw 
lessons,  passing  no  word,  sentence,  paragraph 
or  chapter,  without  understanding  and  oeiftfsbJe 
to  explain  it,  column  lessons  in  a  Dictionary'  wtil 
cease  to  be  considered  essential  to  acquisition  in 
langnage. 

In  some  schools,  I  Kave  observed  want  of  tni* 
mation  in  the  pupils  during  recitations.    Dull- 
ness is  certainly  not  a  characteristic  of  childhood. 
One  out  of  a  number  may  perhaps  be  stupid  by 
nature ,-  but  a  whole  class  cannot  be  :  the  fanjt 
is  oftener  with  the  teacher  than  with  the  papil' 
Childien  can  easily  be  made  to  lake  deep  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  of  their  lessons,  and  the 
teacher's  first  study  bhould  be  how  to  excite  and 
sustain  it.    A  distinguished  educator,  spetkinf 
of  schools  abroad,   says  he  has  seen  "  classes 
kept  for   two   hours  in  succession  in  a  slate  of 
mental  activity,  with  nothing  more  than  an  at 
ternation  of  subjects  during  the  time,i  r  perhaps 
the  relaxation  oi  sineinij  :  and  at  the  end  of  IW 
recitation,  both  teacher  and  pupil  would  gln^  ' 
with  heat,  and  be  covered  with  perspiratkmt  M$ 
fhouffU  they  had  been   contending  in  the  nice  jr 
the  ring."    *'  The  moment  anjcye  wanders,   ^ 
continues, ''or  a  countenance  becomes  ^isUeJM* 

is  roused  by  a  special  appeal ;  and  fh^  *^*'"'^*?J 
of  the  rxcitement  is  so  great  as  to  operate  opO" 
every  mind  and  frame  that  is  not  anabsolate  no*' 
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coadiictor  to  life."  It  it  ft  fact,  too;  that  in  Scot- 
l^Lud,  Prussia,  and  some  other  countries,  this 
power  oven  the  attention  of  a  class  is  the  first 
test  of  a  teacher's  qualifications. 


PUSDEBICK  WILUAM,  III.,  KING  OF  PBUSSU. 

Wk    take  the  foHowing  from  a  late  woA  of 
Bish#p  £jlert,  entitled  "Characteristic  TraiU 
sn&d  Historieftl  Fragments  from  the  Life  of  the 
King  ofPxassia,  Frederick  William  III.''    It  will 
he  recollected  that  it  was  under  the  auspices  of 
tMs  tnily  great  and  enlightened  monarch,  that 
tibte  existing  Prussian  scl^ool  system  was  matured 
^Od  brought  to  its  present  state  of  excellence  and 
superioritj.    Those  who  can  find  nothing  in  that 
system  'butdespotiami  stttanaoism  and  aristoc- 
racy, will  do  well  to  ponder  upon  the  compre. 
henslve  and  noble  views  i^pon  which  it  was 
^kouldedy  as  given  in  the  langui^e  of  its  roya| 
aMd  distinguished  patroo. 

"  Deceived  and  fearfully  mistaken  are  those 
Trlio  deem  that  the  study  of  the  arts  and  scien- 
ees,  alone,  can  make  man  happy.  Cultivate, 
smooth  and  polish,  render  agreeable,  it  may, 
indeed  j  but  lliat  which  would  render  the  heart 
pure  and  sincere,  firm  and  faithful,  mitst  have 
fknother  oriidn.        *  •  •    Intellectual 

euUivation,  without  moral  improvement,  poisons 
the  human  community,  the  more  the  former 
^nxes  and  the  latter  decreases.  Where  there  is 
no  faith,  there  is  also  no  truth  and  no  honesty. 

"  With  respect  to  the  louder  and  ever  louder 
demands  of  the  spirit  of  the  a^e  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  by  means  of  improvement  in 
the  schools,  I  find  Aiyself  in  a  somewhat  pain- 
Ail  position,  which  has  oAen  caused  me  much 
anxiety.  Undoubtedly,  national  education  is 
the  ba^i8  upon  which  national  prosperity  must 
rest.  A  neglected,  half-savage,  ignorant  peo- 
ple, cannot  be  good,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
happy.  I  have,  therefore,  yielded  to  the  ge- 
tieral  cry  fu  this  respect,  and  gladly  granted  and 
allotted  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  the  otlmin- 
istration  of  the  state  finances  permitted.  With 
pleasure,  too,  I  hear  the  m«ny  praises  of  the 
advances  of  our  Prussian  lands  irt  this  respect 
Bat  very  recently  a  curious  statistical  parallel 
amused  me  much,  from  which  I  learned  that  in 
|ny  country,  as  compared  with  others,  the  great- 
est number  of  children  received  instruction, 
whilst  on  the  otlier  hand,  there  were  still  tenito- 
ries  in  Europe,  in  which  no  schools  whatever 
could  be  found. 

"  My  opinion  is  thfs.  Every  human  being, 
without  exception,  in  every  rank,  has,  as  man^ 
S  twofold  destination,  one  for  heaven  and  eter- 
nity,  the  other  for  this  earth  and  his  earthly  caU 
ling.  Considere  i  ay  an  immortal  being,  there 
may  be  no  boundaries  to  his  moral  cultivation  : 
the  course  opened'  before  him  is  endless,  and 
ceaselessly  should  he  strive  to  become  better  and 
better,  that  is,  ever  more  pleasing  to  God,  and 
more  similar  in  unity  of  spirit  to  his  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Never  could  he  be  so  good 
that  he  could  not  become  better.  And  the  more 
BBoral  and  truly  noble  he  it,  and  ever  waxes,  the 


more  quiet  and  contented,  the  more  serviceable 
and  useful  will  he  be.  The  perfectibility  of  the 
human  nature,  its  constant  power  of  improve- 
ment is  also  its  most  noble  ftculty,  and  gives  the 
clearest  proof  that  it  has  come  from  God  him- 
self, and  when  attracted  to  Him,  wilt  and  should 
return  again  to  thfe  centre  of  all  goodness.  Every 
thing  that  ean  be  called  an  advance  in  this  respect, 
I  have  ever  welsomed  and  aided  with  lively  sym- 
pathy, and  ever  Will  aid  and  forward  with  the 
most  ready  as^tanee  as  long  as  I  live  and  rule. 
In  this  respect  too  much  or  enough  can  never  be 
done  in  or  by  means  of  either  schools  or  churches. 
Here  to  awaken,  to  excite  and  to  advance,  as 
often  end  wherever  this  can  be  done,  is  indeed 
praiseworthy.  All  schoolmen  and  clergymea 
whs  have  performed  aught  in  this  sphere,  I 
therefbre  cherish  and  mark  by  my  special  favor. 

''The  spread  of  cultivation  and  inteUigence, 
in  all  directions  through  nstional  schools,  is  not 
to  be  blamed ;  but  this  must  not  be  the  highest, 
the  utmost  goal :  after  all,  the  great,  nay  the 
onlypohit  to  secure,  is  true  excellence  in  a  man's 
calling,  bis  character  and  his  being. 

^*  If  I  do  not  see  the  fruits  of  the  people's  edu- 
cation, I  cannot  feel  any  great  confidence  in  it. 
But  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  schools  only; 
it  lies  alss  elsewhere.  It  is  not  true,  at  least  not 
exclusively  so,  that,  as  some  say,  the  real  cause 
is  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  people. 
Instruct  and  educate  that  people,  awake  in  them 
a  sense  oC  honor,  let  men  be  made  happy,  and  ' 
they  will  then  of  themselves,  become  better.'' 

[From  WyM'f  vork  on  Edacational  Rerorm.] 
CULTURE  OF  THE  IMAGINATIOIC. 


The  education  of  the  I  machination  is  intended 
to  assist  ia  the  formation  of  the  other  faculties — 
to  make  us  happy  men.  At  the  ssme  time  its 
utility  depends  immediately  on  its  regulation. 
"W^h  an  imagination  which,  instead  of  our  being 
ira  master,  has  become  ours,  we  are  constantly 
exposed  to  folly  or  unhappincss.  Like  fire^  it 
is  an  admirable  servant,  but  a  tyrannical  master. 
It  should  not  possess  us,  but  we  should  possess 
it.  Within  these  limits  a  jzreater  intellectual 
gift  can  hardly  be  bestowecfftm  the  weary  pil- 
grim of  this  earth.  Heaven  knows,  the  Ideal, 
with  all  its  gracious  fantasies  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
flies  from  us  but  too  soon;  'Moo  soon  we  lose, 
one  aAer  the  other,  the  morning  companions  oi 
our  journey  ,*  good  fortune  pas^ses,  light-footed, 
away.  Thirst  of  knowledtee,  indeed,  remains 
unsatisfied;  but  the  sunuy  sleam  of  Truth  is 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  doubt.  Love,  with  all 
her  gentle  sifts,  follows  in  the  train  of  the  brief 
spring ;  and  high  ambition,  and  all  the  large 
hopes  and  fond  aspirations  which  we  once  formed 
for  our  country  and  our  kind,  die  gradually  in 
the  dreary  heart."  We  touch  at  last  the  cold  ro* 
ality;  we  see 

"  Tbi*  holy  crown  of  fame 
Profaned  by  vulgar  brows," 

And  sink  down  the  vale  of  life  nfler  our  "  weary 
chase  and  misted  hour,"  with  little  more  than  a 
pale  ffliminering  of  hope  to  light  us  the  remain- 
der of  our  way. 

y  All  that  can  still  nourish  the  heart  in  the 
midst  of  this  barrenness  ;  which  can  keep  up 
the  fresh  fountains  of.  youth  in  our  withering 
existence ;  which  can  bring  even  a  portion  el 
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its  life  into  our  life  ;  Aod  not  permit  the  world,  I  grestion — do  certaia  success.     KatSons,  like  in- 
worldly  as  it  i»,  to  be  wholly  Je&ecrated  to  our ;  dividuals,  will  sit  down  a;nd  fall  asleep, 
sense — whatever  can  do  this  is  n  great  an  1  good  |      "Such  ia   the  utility  of  aesthctics- 


^ift  to  any  hnruan  being,  and  at  no  time,  anJ  in 
lew  coantries,  greater  or  belter  than  in  our  own. 

It  is  not  persiflage,  with  all  its  levity,  nor  phi- 
losophism,  with  all  its  errors,  which  has  so  ma- 
terialized as ;  but  the  love  and  worship  of  gold, 
a  common-pluce,  mercantile  ambition,  vulgar 
meaas  and  palrly  ends.  The  elevated,  the  true, 
the  pure,  the  constant,  have  ceased  from  our 
public  morality — they  are  words  of  reproach, 
deeds  of  (oily,  the  knight-errantry  of  a  bygone 
age,  the  romance  of  a  patriotism  which  can  exist 
no  more.  We  have  got  indeed,  in  return,  politi- 
cal tact,  and  financial  common  sense  ;  the  medi- 
ocrity and  dexterity  and  atter  selfishness,  and 
all  the  liltle'vices  of  Httle  men  ;  patriotism  that 
traffics ;  ''pride  that  licks  the  dust  f  firmnesfl  in^ 
domitable  on  paper  ]  governments  just,  through 
force  or  fear ;  and  nations  that  rant  of  liberty  to 
the  music  of  their  chains.  Let  us  then  cling  ta 
whatever  God  has  planted  in  \\s  of  spiritual — to 
whatever  may  stiil  linger  with  u»  of  the  frank- 
ness and  freshness  of  our  first  nature — of  the 
devoted ness  and  the  true- hearted  ness  ©/  youth. 
These  are  the  regenerators  which  we  want, 
imaginations  or  realities — wisdom  or  folly — 
^  they  at  least  raise  us  aod  keep  us  above  the  sor- 
*did  and  the  vile;  they  si ve  us  another  conscience 
besides  expediency,  and  a  nobler  glory  than  suc- 
cessful chicane.  We  have  had  enough  of  the 
material  and  the  gross — enotiKh  of  earth  ;  it  is 
time  that  a  higher  and  purer  spirit,  somewhat 
more  allied  to  soul,  somewhat  less  to  sense, 
should  be  allowed  to  breathe  upon  us,  as  in  the 
olden  time }  and  if  it  cannot  purge  us  from  this 
dross,  to  preserve  at  leaf.t  from  such  contagion, 


aesthetics— K)r  their 
beauty  need  I  speak  ?  What  is  more  wonderful, 
amongst  all  the  marvels  of  this  glorious  world, 
than  a  human  soul  in  the  fulness  of  its  develop- 
ment ?  What  more  beautiful  than  all  its  depths 
spread  out,  star-illumined,  like  those  of  the  mid- 
night heavens  above  us,  with  pure  affections  ani 
bright  thoughts?  How  doubly  beautiful  aod  hour 
doubly  admirable  is  all  this,  in  the  perfect  purity 
of  youth,  before  the  mist  of  this  lower  worM 
hath  yet  come  upon  it !  What  a  task,  full  of 
sQcred  and  inspiriting  consolations,  for  s  trqie 
teacher  7  What  an  Vacation  that,  which  pro- 
poses to  give  to  this  wonderful  being  the  entire 
enjoyment  and  mastery  of  these  wonders^-tht 
perfect  possession  of  itself  1 " 


LANGUAGE  OF  ANIMALS. 
A  young  lady  who  resides  in  the  country,  has 
her  chamber  in  the  third  story  of  a  loHy  house  at 
no  great  distance  from  an  extebsive  wood  or 
park  The  windows  an  furnished  with  Vens- 
tian  shutters,^ leaving  a  space  of  about  six 
inches  between  them  and  the  glass  sashes. 
Early  in  the  last  winter  the  lady  observed  that 
a  beautiful  squirrel  had  sought  this  refuge  from 
the  season,  and  snugly  located  liimseli'  there. 
She  gave  the  little  creature  a  kind  aod  hospitable 
welcome,  fscdiiig  him  plentifully  wilh  nuts,  and 
other  dainties,  aod  leaving  bim  at  liberty  to  go 
to  his  wood,  and  return  atliis  pleasure,  which 
he  did  daily.  Alter  a  short  time  he  brought  a 
compooion  to  share  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
his  habiiation,   and  went  on  increasing  their 


number  till  the  colony  amounted  to  nine  or  tea 
^.  ,  ,  .  .  •  ,  more,  who  were  furnished  by  their  kind  host^ 
that  young  and  yet  untainted  generaUon  which,  ^gg  ^m,  y^^^^^  f^^  y^^^^  shelter,  and  soft  wool 
If  destined  so  soon  to  take  our  place.  -  ... 


"The  Imasination  should  be  diligently  and 
lovingly  conducted,  not  for  its  own  sake  only, 
but  for  the  sake  of  all  the  other  powers  which 
walk  with  it.  It  has  an  immediate,  and  when 
so  taught,  a  mosLkindly  influence  upon  that  por- 
tion of  Intellectual  Education  known  as  the  i£s- 
thetic— the  education  of  sentiment — of  the  feel- 
ings. This  portion  is  generally  left  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  even  ip  its  connection  with  religion, 
a  chill  and  dreary  blank.  Yet  how  beautiful, 
how  glorious  might  it  be  made!  how  kindling 
with  life!  how  truly,  how  intensely,  life  itself! 
We  have  hearts,  as  well  as  heads  ;  we  should 
call  into  action  far  more  energeticadly  than  we 
do  this  better  portion  of  oar  nature.  Education 
is  only  knowledge,  without  the  love  of  moral 
beauty  ;  without  the  sense  of  higher  perfection 
to  which  we  are  constantly  to  tend,  it  is  slug- 
gish self-conceit.  If  it  does  not  lead  us  far  be- 
▼ond  thi:^,  it  fails  in  its  m^st  essential  qualitv. 
It  may  give  us  palisades,  to  prevent  us  from  fail- 
ing over  precipices  ;  but  what  wo  want  is  force 
to  impel  us  on  the  road.  It  may  eive  us  deco- 
rous  mediocrity — means  to  conceal  §nder  propri- 
eties,  defects  ;  but  sobriety  is  not  thoucht— nei- 
ther is  absence  of  vice,  virtue ;  nor  exemption 
from  mistake,  truth,  if  we  are  to  look  to  pro- 
priety,  let  it  be  to  the  lofty  propriety  of  ancient 
excellence.  Let  it  be  da»hed  with  something 
tike  hearty  with  something  we  may  feel  to  be 
$oul.  Without  this  there  will  be  no  fermenta- 
tion, either  in  the  man  or  in  society — no  true  pro- 


for  their  bedding,  which  they  arranged  to  their 
taste,  and  used  without  fear,  making  occasional 
visits  to  the  park  for  variety  and  exercise.    They 
showed  no  reluctance  or  distrust  when  the  win- 
dow was  raised  for  the  curiosity   of  visitors,  or 
to  give  them   their  food ;  and  they  seemed  tt 
conscious  of  safety  as  they  were  of  the  comfort 
and  luxury  of  their  living.    What  sort  of  intcUij 
gence  existed  between  these  little  animals  ssd 
their  friends  in  the  woods,  that  they  could  com- 
municate to  them  the  good  quarters  they  had 
discovered,  and  induce  them  to  follow  to  this 
comfortable  abode  ?    The  first  adventurer,  who 
may  be  called  the  Columbus  of  the  settlemcD^ 
must  have  been  able  to  inform  his  followers  oi 
the  warm  home  and  delicate  fare  prepared  for 
them  :  and  perhaps  he  allured  them  by  describ- 
ing the  gay  and  gentle  spirit,  and  captivating 
charms  of  the  fair  patroness.— iValiona/  GtUf^*' 

A  young  man,  just  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
life,  can  commit  no  greater  mistake  than  to  con- 
sider himself  above  his  business — that  such 
branches  only  as  are  particularly  pleasant  art 
worthy  of  his  consideration;  and  that,  in  many 
respects,  instead  of  serving  himself  and  his  em* 
ployers,  he  must  be  served.  Let  such  an  o^r 
il  he  would  win  ^golden  o,>inions,'  and  find  goW, 
strive  to  be  useful,  by  attending  steadily  to  nil 
bu.<inc8s-*study  order,  neatness,  economy.  ^ 
briely  and  temperance,  discard  idleness,  fals* 
pride,  hypocrisy,  dandyism  and  tobacco^  and  o« 
* 'every  inqh  a  man.*' 
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LEOPARD  HUNTING. 


[Trae  Leopaid  il  BayO 


-  Tmt  IcopiTi]  of  Soothera  &tne\  is  Vnoirn 
>  among  tbe  Cape  eolonitls  bjr  the  aame  of  liger : 
liul  i),la  ract,  therenl  UopBrd,  Ibe  filit  in- 
*ala  ornatLirsUsti.  ll  differ)  from  the  panther 
'  of  Noribren  Africa  ialhe(iiriaDri[sspota,m  Ihc 
more'itenilerfliucture  of  ill  budj,  and  in  Ihe 
legs  not  bela^i  to  loo;  in  proportiun  to  Us  (me. 
^D  wsteliin;  Tar  his  prer  Ihe  leoptrd  eroitcbei 
on  the  grouad,  wiili  hii  Voct-pawt  BtrclcbeJ  out 
«ad  liis  liead  between  tbeni,  his  rjef;  raiher  <ll- 
reeled  apnnrds.  His  Mppeamace  in  bis  wild 
■late is  exceedinfTrbeauUrul,  his  motions  in  the 
hifchesl  decree  eaijiaJ  gmeerul,  anJ  hi'  nsiilitjr 
in  boun  ling  aniani;  the  Tockii  and  woods  qniip 
•maiing.  Of  tbia  aetiriij  do  person  can  hire 
Knf  iffea  br  tee ia;^  these  an*ma(a  in  the  caget 
in  vrhicb  Ibar  arevaualtf  exhibitei  ia  Karope, 
hamble.l  aaj  i&uied  as  ih^  aro  hj  eDofiaetueiV 
and  ihc  damp  cold  or  our  cltmnte. 

Th"  lei.ptrd  is  cl  ieBf  fumidin  Ihcmoiinlain- 
ona  dlilriejAof  SauU  Al'rica.  wbere  he  prcya  ua 
t«eb  oT  (Wantelnpm  uJie  ean  aurprist.  nr 
jonn?  baboon*,  ani)  o«  tlte  roalt  bailcris  oa 
ubbita.    He  ia  vary  Diaeh  dreaded  bj  Ibe  C«.p« 


rarracrs  alio,  for  hii  nfagea  among  Ihe  flacks, 
anlnmoag  t^e  yonns  foatt  andcalveain  tbe 
bread  i  Die  Eenfon. 

The  leoiiirj  is  oHan  aefn  at  night  in  the  Til- 
late'  or  the  ne^raea  on  the  w*^l  coast ;  and  be* 
~  i;  eonsiilereJ  a  saereJ  animal, it  never  hunledi 
though  chilJren  ao  I  women  are  not  unrrequcBl- 
Ij  destrojeil  by  liim.  In  (he  Cape  Colonj, 
where  ni>>neh  respect  is  pnid  him,  he  i;  tbyer 
nnj  much  more  in  awe  ol'man.  But  thoupih  in 
Sooth  Arrics  he  seldom  or  nerer  ventures  to  al- 
tnek  nanliinrt,  fxcepl  when  driven  lo  extremity 
(aniess  it  le  some  poor  liollfnlot  child  DoW 
an  I  then  thai  he  findii  unRuardeJ),  yet  inrenote 
plaCFS,  his  low,    hair-'mntberei    growl    is    Tre- 

the  cottage  or  the  kraal,  as  the  writer  of  lliit 
notice  has  a  bnnlred  timet  heard  it  His  pnr- 
pnae  on  sueli  occntiond  is  to  break  into  tLefbeep- 
Told,  anJ  in  this  purpose  he  not  unrreijiienlly 
suBceeJs,  in  spitp  ol'  the  troops  of  fierce  Watch- 
doKt  which  every  farmer  keeps  to  protect  bii 
flocks. 
The  leopard, tjiks  Itie  hyaon,  t*  often  cntif h( 
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in  traps  constructed  of  large  stones  and  timber, 
but  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  common  mouse- 
trap. When  thus  caught,  he  is  usually  baiietl 
with  dogs,  in  order  to  train  them  to  contend 
with  him,  and  seldom  dies  wit^ut  killing  o*e 
or  two  of  bis  canine  antagonists.  When  hunted 
in  the  fields  he  instinclively  betakes  himself  to 
a  tree,  if  one  should  be  within  reach.  In  this 
situation  it  is  exceedingly  perilous  to  approach 
within  reach  of  his  spring  j  but  at  the  same 
time,  from  his  exposed  posiuon,  he  becomes  an 
easy  prey  to  the  shot  of  the  huntsman. 

The  South  African  leopard,  though  far  iofe- 
rior  to  the  lion  or  Bengal  tiger  in  strength  and 
intrepidity,  and  though  he  usually  shuns  a  con- 
flict  with  man,  is  nevertheless  an  exceedingly 
acti?o  and  furious  animal,  and  when  driven  to 
desperation  becomes  a  truly  formidable  antago- 
nist. The  Cape  colonists  relate  many  insten- 
ces  of  frightful  and  sometimes  fatal  encounters 
between  the  hunted  leopard  and  his  put  sueis. 
TheVollowing  is  a  specimen  of  these  ad^'entuics. 
It  occurred  in  1822,  when  the  present  ^rilf-r 
was  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  and  is  here 
given  as  it  was  related  to  him  by  an  individual 
who  knew  the  parties  engaged  in  it. 

Two  African  farmers,  returning  from  hunting 
thehartebeet(an<f/o|)e6t<6a/i<)  roused  a  leopard 
in  a  moanta  in  ra vine,and  immediately  gave  chase 
to  him.  The  leopard  at  first  endeavored  to  es- 
cape by  clambering  up  a  precipice  ;  but  being 
liotly  pressed,  and  wounded  by  a  musket-ball, 
he  turned  upon  his  pursuers  with  that  frantic 
ferocity  peculiar  to  this  animal  on  such  emergen- 
cies, and  springing  on  the  man  who  had  fired  at 
him,  tore  him  Crom  his  horse  to  the  ground,  bit- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  on  the  shoulder,  and 
tearing  one  of  his  cheeks  severely  with  hisclaws. 
The  other  hunter  seeing  the  danger  of  his  com- 
rade, sprang  from  his  horse  and  attempted  to 
Bhootthe  leopard  through  the  head  j  but,  wheth- 
er owing  to  trepidation,  or  the  fear  of  wounding 
bis  friend,  or  the  quick  motions  of  the  animal, 
he  unfortunately  missed.  The  leopard,  aban- 
doning his  prostrate  enemy,  darted  with  redoub 
led  fury  upon  bis  second  antagonist,  and  so  fierce 
and  sudden  was  his  onset,  that  before  the  boor 
coald  ftab  him  with  liis  hunting-knife  the 
savage  beast  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his 
claws,  and  actually  tore  the  scalp  over  his  eyes. 
lathis  frightful  condition  the  hunter  grappled 
with  the  leopard  ;  and,  struggling  for  life,  they 
rolled  together  down  a  steep  declivity.  All  tbis 
passed  far  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  described 
uk  words.  Before  the  man  who  had  been  first 
attacked  could  start  to  his  feet  and  seize  his  gun, 
they  were  rolling  one  over  the  other  down  the 
bank.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  had  reloaded  his 
irna,  and  rushed  forward  to  save  the  life  of  his 
friend.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  leopard  bad 
•eised  the  unfortunate  man  by  the  throat,  and 
mangled  him  so  dreadfully,  that  death  was  inevi- 
table ;  and  his  comrade  (himself  severely  wound- 
ed)hadonly  the  melencholy  satisfaction  of  com- 
pleting the  distraction  of  the  savage  beaet,  al- 
ready exhausted  with  the  loss  of  blood  from 
several  deep  wounds  by  the  desperate  knife  of 
the  expiring  huntsman. 

When  you  have  spoken  the  word,  it  reigns 
over  you  :  but  while  it  it  not  yet  spoken  ^  you 
reign  over  it. 


AFFECTION    OF  INSECTS    FOR  THEIR 

YOUNG. 
The  dragon-fly  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  and 
could  not  exist  in  water ;  yet  in  this  last  element, 
whleb  is  a  h>ne,  adapted  for  her  young,  sheerer 
carefully  drops  her  eg^.    The  larvae  of  the  ead- 
ffy  are  destined  to  lire  in  the  stomach  or  the 
horse.    How-shall  the  parent,  a  two  winged  fly, 
convey  them  thither?    By  a  mode  truly  extraordi- 
nary.   Flying  round  the  animal,  she  commonly 
poises  her  body  for  an  instaat,  while  she  glues 
a  single  egg  to  one  of  the  hairs  of  his  skin,  and 
repeats  this  process  untilsh^  has  fixed  i»%Hi|ii- 
lar  way  many  hundred  efgs.    Tftese,  after  a  /ar 
days,  on  the  application  of  the  slightest  moiftate 
attended  by  warmth,   hatch  into  tMc  gfdbs. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  horse  cbanees  to  Ug^ 
any  part  of  his  body  to  which  they  are  attadm, 
the  moisture  of  the  tongue  dislodges  one  or  more 
grubs,  which,  adhering   to  it   b j  means  of  the 
saliva,  are  conveyed  into  the  mouth,  and  thence 
find  their  way  into  the  stomach.     But  here  a 
question  occurs  to  you.  It  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
a    horse's  body  that  he    can  reach    wath  his 
tongue — what,  you  ask,  becomes   of  the  eggs 
deposited  on  other  parts?    I  will  tell  you  how 
the  gad-fljr  avoids  this  dilemma ;  and  I  will  thea 
ask  you  if  she  does  not  discover  a  provident 
forethought^  a  depth  of  instinct,  which  afasost, 
casts  into  the  shade  the  boasted  reason  of  man? 
She  places  her  eggs  only  on  those  parts  oi  the 
skin  which  the  horse  is  able  to  reach  with  hit 
tongue ;  nay,  she  confines  them  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  the  knee  or  shoulder,  which  he  is  sure  to  lick. 
What  could  the  most  refined  reason,  the  mest 
precise    adaptation    of  means    to    an  end,   do 
more  ? — Kirby  and  Spencet  Entomology. 


EXCESS  IN  THE    PURSUIT   OF    KNOW* 

LEDGE. 
The  principal  end  why  we  are  to  get  .know- 
ledge here  is  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of 
ourselves  and  others  in  this  world ;  but  ii  by 
gaining  it  we  destroy  our  health,  we  labour  for  a 
thing  that  will  be  useless  in  our  hands,  and  if  by 
harassing  our  bodies  (though  with  a  design  to 
render  ourselves  more  useful) ,  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  doitig 
that  good  we  might  have  done  wiih  a  meaner 
talent,  which  God  thought  sufficient  for  us,  by 
having  denied  us  the  strength  to  improve  it  to 
that  pitch,   which  men  of  stronger  constilutioos 
can  attain  to,  we  rob  God  of  so  much  sernce, 
and  our  neighbour  of  aU  that  help,  which,  iftA 
state  of  health,  with  moderate  knowledge,  we 
might  have  been  able  to  perform.    He  that  sinks 
his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though  it  be  with 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  will  butgivt 
bis  owner  b  ut  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage.— XodM. 


INFLUENCE  OF  DOMESTIC  HABITS. 

The  man  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  domestic 
relations  wiU  have  many  opportanities  of  cM- 
fernng  pleatare,  minute  in  detail,  yet  no  trtw 
in  the  amount,  without  interfbring  with  thefV- 
poses  of  general  benevolence.  Nay,  by  boi- 
ling his  sensibility,  and  harmonifliM  hn  so«it 
they  may  be- expected,  if  he  is  eafowvd  wltfc^ 
liberal  and  manly  Spirit, '  lo  render  him  no^ 
prompt  in  the  servioe-vf  «fMtiger<  and  the  ptb> 
lie— Godicin't  Prtfact  io  SL  Uon, 
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PERKINS'  MATHEMATICAL  StIRIES. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC, 
Designed  for  Academies  and  Schools;  also  serving  as  an  Introduction  to  the 


BT   GEORQE   R. 

From  the  nomeroas  commendations  which  this  book 
has  received,  we  select  the  followins  extract : 

<*  Nomerous  as  are  the  School  Arithmetics  of  the  day, 
and  simple  as  the  branch  is,  this  work  ne?ertheless 
possesses  merits  which  are  peculiarly  its  own.  Amoiij; 
these  merits  we  would  enumerate  his  logical  method  of 
treating  Decimal  Fractions,  before  introducing  the  snb> 

ectof  Federal  Money;  and  aUo,  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
omer's  excellent  rule  for  the  extraction  of  ihe  Cube 
Boot.  In  addition,  however,  to  these  obvious  Improve* 
xnents,  there  is  another  excellence  which  is  unique. — 


r  Arithmette. 

PERKIKS,   A.  M. 

The  work  bears  the  indubitable  mark  or  having  beta 
scientifically  arranged  by  a  practical  and  yet  deeply 
mathematical  mind.  From  his  ramiliarity  with  the 
abstruse  branches  of  the  science  of  quaatitj,  and  from 
his  adeptness  in  the  art  of  instruciioo,  Mr.  Perkins  wis 
admimblv  fitted  for  the  present  task.  He  has  silently 
lopp«d  oH'  extraneous  and  nseless  matter,  corrected 
the  expression  of  rules,  and  adapted  his  examples  to 
the  rule  in  such  a  form^  that  the  popil  comprehefeds 
with  clearness,  and  retains  with  great  facility  all  the 
mysteries  of  this  complicated  science." 


ol  October,  which  will  be  especially  adapted  to  tla 
wants  of  the  higher  chsse*  in  common  schools,  and  in 
style  of  execution  second  to  no  school-book  ever  pa3>* 
lished.  . 


HIGHER  ARITHMETIC, 
Desiirned  for  Common  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  in  which  some   entirely  new 
principles  are  developed,  and  many  concise  and  easy  rules  given  which  have  never  before  ap- 
peared in  any  arithmetic.    By  George  R.  Perkins,  A.  M. 

This  work  has  been  before  the  public  for  three  years, 
and  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  nearly 
every  mathematical  teacher  or  professor,  editor  or 
saperintendent,  in  whose  hands  it  has  been  placed.  A 
new  and  improved  edition  will  be  issued  adont  the  Ist  | 

COMMON  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 
We  have  in  course  of  preparation,  and  shall  pablish  |  the  same  author,  desifned  expressly  for  the  aaeof  com* 
early  next  spring}  an  elementary  work  on  Algjpbra,  by  |  mon  schools)  or  lor  begiaotrs. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.  * 
Embracing  besides  the  elementary  principles,  all  the  higher  parts  usually  taught  in  Colleges;  eon* 
taining,  moreover,  the  new  method  of  Cubic  and  Higher  Equations,  as  well  as  the  development 
and  application  of  the  more  recently  discovered  Theorem  of  Sturm.    By  Geo.  R.  Pebktns,  A.  IL 


This  book  is  well  known  and  highly  ap'ntived,  being 
used  in  Union  and  Geneva  Colleges,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  leading  schools.  The  Publishers  are  always  happy 

Utica,  August,  1844.  BENNET,  BACKUS  &  HAWLEY,  Publishers. 


to  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  copies  of  the  above 
to  teachers  or  superintendents  who  may  wish  to  exash 
ine  them  with  referenoe  to  their  introduction. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  PENMANSHIP.    ' 

A  System  of  Twelve  Books,  in  Three  Parts. 

PUBLISHED  BT 
JLPOI.I.OB  -vr.HARRISOH, 

S|  Bontb-Seventh-St.,  Philadelphia. 

THE  PRIMARf  PART 
It  for  heginners,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  (Mr 
youthful  capacities.  Tho  lesaons  are  so  arranged  that 
abort,  long,  and  capital  letters  are  claaaed  and  i^ae* 
tised  iirst.  according  to  similarity  of  formation ;  thep* 
alphabeticaUy  in  single  letters  and  words,  so  as  Utaz 
the  form  of  each  letter  in  the  pupil*s  mind.  Saeh 
lesson  is  ^hemated  with  exercises,  to  give  faciUty  of 
action  te  the  musolea,  and  establish  Uie  corasct  nu»' 
ner  of  holding  the  hand  nnd  pen. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  FART, 
Though  a  proper  successor  to  the  primary,  m^f  be 
used  as  a  commencement  by  pupils  somewhstadnAe- 
ed,  or  for  Felf-iostmction.  It  will  produce  a  prac*" 
business  si  "^  I  a.  It  comprises  as  exercises,  single  ao'*'' 
letters,  entire  words,  capital  letters,  alphabeucal  ssn* 
tences,  and  a  seriea  of  bold  exercises  for  aoqoinnf 


The  object  of  this  system  is  to  furnish  to  Common 
or  District  school  teachers,  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing all  with  their  pupils  in  the  art  that  the  hat  wht- 
iDgmasters  can. 

This  it  is  beliered  will  be  fully  realised  on  trial, 
and  at  a  less>ost  for  books,  than  for  the  use  of  blank 
writing  books.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  careful 
analysis,  that  Root's  Writing  Books,  average  four 
tines  S8  much  writins  for  the  pupU,  as  the  same 
.number  of  blank  books ;  and  as  tne  cost  for  each 
number  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  for  blank  books, 
they  must  be  muck  the  cheapest,  at  least  by  more 
than  oM^half,  Besides  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time 
to  the  teacher,  the  copies  being  all  set  in  a  tei>simile 
of  the  leautiful  hand  of  the  author. 

PLAN  AND  USE  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


The  arrangement  is  such,  as  to  enable  teachers 
who  tise  them,  to  superintend, 
very  large  classes  with  comp 


Every  exercise  to  be  practisecl;  and  letter  to  be  imi 
tated,  is  folly  and  clearly  explained  in  bold  type  upon 
the  same  page  with  the  lesson.  This,  and  the  ready 
set  copies,  with  cuts  illustrating  and  exhibiting  botn 
the  correct  and  false  positions  of  the  hand  and  pen, 
enables  any  one  of  common  capadty,  who  will  read, 
tkinkt  and  exercise  his  own  judgment,  not  only  to 
teach  himself,  but  become  with  the  aid  of  these 
books,  a 


IS  lo  enaoie  leacners  wnv«?w,  miu  «  winm  vi  uvw  «Avi«>woa 
and  rapidly  advance  8T^^  freedom  and  command  of  hand, 
aratively  Httle  labor.  THE  FINAL  FART 


Contains  off-hand  or  whole  arm  exercises,  ^f^ 
letters,  eelect  sentenoes  of  one  and  two  hnsseaafW 
business  transactions :  such  as  Notee,  Orders,  tyjj 
ReceipiB,  dec,  and  the  oraameoial  braoohes  ot  t»* 
art,  comprising  Round  Hand,  Qerroan  Text,  u» 
English.  &c.  Each  part  ahhongk  gradually  pcogv*^ 
ive,  and  designed  to  be  used  in  regular  ■'^J^^'fS'^ 
so  planned  as  to  make  a  complete  series  <nJ?*".',rK 


wnting 


umseii,  Duc  oecome  wim  ine  aia  oi  inese  so  planned  as  to  make  a  complete  senea  «^^^"'riu 
a  thorougkf  and  nteee9*ful  teacher  of  ^raetieal  may  be  used  iodepeodently  of  the  others.  /[^J^]'?? 
^  The  whole  plan  is  ptoasing.  interesting,  and   forming  tlM  most  oomplete,  plnUMOphie«tP>f**>^*^ 
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PIKRPONT'S  8ERIE8  OF  RlilADIJ^G  BOOKSi 

PCBUSnED   BY 

GEO.  F.  GOOLEDGE  &  BROTER, 

323  Pearl  Street,  New-Yo^k 


ThQ  be«t  series  of  READING  BOOKS  pablitbed  in 
the  United  Slates,  pronounced  to  be  to  by  tbose  wbo 
liave  used  the  m  in  their  Schools  for  a  series  of  fears, 
they  are  sold  bv  the  Booksellers  geoerally. 

1.  TUB  LITTLE  LEARNER,  or  Radiments  of  Rend- 
ing.    18nio. 

3.  THB  YOUNO  READER,  to  go  with  the  SpelUiig 
Book.     ISmo. 

».  INTRODDCTION  TO  THE  NATIONAL  READER, 
m  Selection  of  Easy  'heading  Lessons.    l3mo. 

4.  THE  NATIONAL  READER}  being  a  Selection  of 
Exercises  in  Reading  and  Bpealiing.    12mo. 

5.  THB  AMERICAN  FIRST  CLASS  BOOK,    lamo. 
These  five  works  compiled  by  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont, 

compo««  a  series  which  is  nndonbtedlj  more  suitable 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  ihan 
any  previous  j|ublieations.  The  last  three  of  these 
books  a.re  useoVxclusively  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
and  ha.ve  been  republished  in  England,  in  which  conn- 
try,  the  American  First  Class  Book  is  considered  supe- 
Tlor  to  their  own  classioal  reading  hooks,  and  has. 
therefore,  been  extensively  adopted  in  their  Schools  and 
Aoademies. 

Frem  the  Missouri  Register,  BoonviUe,  Mo. 

PIERPONT'S  READING  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  so  great  a  variety  of  bool^s  in  onr  schools, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  form  a  class  in  any 
one :  and  it  is  highly  worthy  the  public  consideration 
whether  some  improvement  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
immediately  made  therein. 

Rehding  books  are  first  put  into  children's  hands  and 
ofxourse  among  the  most  important,  because  from  them 
the  infantile  mind  may  contract  habits.imbibe  prejudices 
and  receive  impressions,  which  after  years  cannot 
eradicate.  These  should  excite  the  curiosity,  cultivate 
a  taste  for  reading,  excite  and  strengthen  the  best  Teel- 
'  ings  of  the  juvenile  heart,  in  favor  of  our  civil,  social 


and  religions  institutions;  in  fia^.  the;y  should  b« 
American  in  matter  and  spirit.  Tney  snoold  be  uni« 
form  in  ctmracter,  and  this  de»ideratvm  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  works  used  promiscuously  from  diflerent 
authors. 

There  has  been  a  series  of  books,  five  in  number, 
prepared  by  PierporUf  wkich  are  admirably  American 
Fir$t  Clots  Book$.  These  books  were  compiled  exclu- 
sively  for  the  |>ubl!c  schools  of  Boston,  (decidedly  su- 
perior to  any  similar  schools  in  the  United  States,)  and 
have  been  iucreasing  in  popularity  ever  since,  lill  about 
thirty  editions  of  the  older  numbers  of  the  series  have 
been  sold  in  this  country,  and  they  have  secured  equal 
pvpularity  and  circulation  in  England.  The  hiph  lite- 
rary character  of  their  author,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  neither  thought  nor  word  calculated  to  offend,  or 
vitiate  taste,  will  be  found  in  any  of  his  pages — but  on 
the  contrary  much,  very  much  that  is  calculated  to  at. 
tract  observation  and  engage  the  thoughts  of  children! 
as  descriptions  of  animals,  scenes  of  external  nature- 
Ac,  outo/  Mchool  as  well  as  in  school.  Children  fur- 
nished with  these  hooks  will  eagerly  anticipate  the 
reading  exercise  and  often  request  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing a  second,  aAer  hwing  finished  their  aceastomed 
lessoo.  I  really  hope  these  books  will  be  introduced 
among  usy  that  they  may  exert  the  same  luipny  jnflu- 
enoe  in  the  H^<»tas  they  have  in  the  East,  to  improve 
the  tasie,  cultivate  the  aflections,  strengthen  the  un- 
dersundma,  inform  the  mind  and  better  prepare  oux 
youth  for  the  duties  of  mankind. 

N.  B.  If  any  Tencher  or  School  Committee  wishinc 
a  set  of  these  Readers  for  the  purpose  of  examininc 
them,  will  send  word  to  the  Publishers  by  letter,  the 
booiis  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  the  address  deaia- 
nated,  grotti.  ^^ 

The  cheapest  Spelling  Book  published  in  the  United 
States.  ^^ 


COOLEDGE'S  EDITION 


or 


WEBSTER'S  ELEIEITIRT  SPELUIG  BOOK. 

This  SpeUing  Book  is  almost  uniTentlly  used  throughont  the  United  States,  the  atde  oth 
being  about  ONE  MILLION  COPIES  PER  ANNUM. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  SCHOOL  DICTiONAAY,  * 

;£;a  sequel  to  the  e^iEmentary  spelling  book, 

:0R  AN 

^  ELEMENTARY  DICTIONARY, 

OONTAININQ  A  SELECTION  OF  ABOUT  ISjOOO  OF  THE  MOST  USEFUL  WORDS  IN  THE  KMfllJUB 

LANOUiaE.  «-M^ 

COMPILED  BY  WM.  G.  WBBSTBR.  SOS  Of  THB  LATB  BDAH  WBBSTEE;  L  I.  B." 

beticully  arranged,  is  a  tedious  misapplication  of  tim^ 
tor  there  are  more  than  tAirifsix  tkou$€n4word$  in  a 
dictionary,  and  if  a  scholhr  learn  by  rote  thirty  words 
in  a  day,  and  take  a  tasli  of  definitions  every  other  day. 
it  will  req,aire  more  ihan  eight  years  togooncelhroagh 
a  dictionary. 

The  Elem^nta^  Dietionanr  is  printed  on  gfood  paber. 
in  large  type,  and  well  botind.  The  price  is  bnt  a  trifls 
higher  than  the  Spelling  Boole. 

N.  B.  Any  Teacher  or  School  Committee  who  wishes 
to  examine  jthis  Dictionary  will  pleasosend  woid  to  iha 
publishers  bT  letter,  and  copies  will  bo  forwaided^to 
the  address  desigoatedi  gratis. 

the  first  of  January,  184S, 


This  book  is  intended  to  follow  Webster's  Elementa- 
ry Spelling  Book.  To  those  who  might  sopposc  that  it 
is  only  an  abridgement  to  be  used  preparatory  to  a 
large  School  Dictionary— we  would  say  that  it  is  a  com* 
plete  School  Dictionary,  and  t^t  no  other  is  necessary 
to  follow  it— ^(^r  it  composes  as  many  words  and  their 
definitions  as  it  is  necessa^  for  a  scholar  to  commit  to 
memory  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
most  useful  words  in  the  English  Language. 

More  than  three  fourths  of  the  words  in  onr  Dietion* 
aries  ought  to  be  omitted  inia  voeabulary  of  definitions 
for  Schools.  The  common  method  of  requiring  scholars 
to  commit  to  memory  all  the  words  as  they  are  alpha- 

There  will  be  published  on 


:PICTORIAL  Ei>rrxoN 


•  • 


OF 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING  BOOK, 

BY  NOAH  WEBSTER,  L.  L.  D.,1 

CONTAINING   ABOITT 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS, 

DXSIONCD  A]fD.£KO»ATSD  XZPBKSfLT  FOB  THIS  BoOK. 

This  Edition  will  be  hrioted  on  good  paper,  and  well  bonad.    The  ?rlee  will  he  bnt  a  trifle  hlghrt  than  Iha 
Edition  without  EngraTings,  and  eaahe  used  in  the  same  Cla^s,  the  arrangement  of  tlie  matter  bcii  a  mm  fjv 


254  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 


THE  SPRIItGFIELD  SERIES 

OF  .      . 

READING  BOOKS. 


'^-^^  ^^  -^  ^  ^  ^^^^•^^^^^>f^^f^*^.^^m^^ 


THE  VILLAGE  READER,  INTELLIGENT  READER,  CHILD'S  GUIDE.  AND  EAST 
PRIMER.    PUBLISHED  AND  SOLD  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL,  BY 

6E0R6E  AND  CHARLES  MEfiRIAM, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  AND  MAY  BE  HAD  OP 

W.  &  J-  IBERRIlllI,  CWXON-PLll'E,  TROY,  HI.  \. 


erallf     Copies  furaished  graiuitoiuly  for  the  examination  uf  siipprintcudenls 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

^  In  mf  opinion  they  are  decitledly  the  be»t  series  with  or  schools,  with  coosiderahle  care,  T  iim  happf  to  ex* 
ivhich  lam  acnuHinted.— Sup^  of  Common  StkooUlJor  press  my  belief  thHt  ii  is  one  of  the  best  comptlatioos 
PmIcAcm  couniy,  N.  Y.  j  which  has  laiely  been  oflcred  lo  ihe  guardians  of  popo* 

Ment  and  cheapness  have  been  saoght  for,  and  I  have  ^  lar  ♦;do<?Htic.n.-Dr  i/timiArfy.  Pre*  of  Amh^uCol, 
th?€raliBci.tlDn  rtf  siHling  thnc  the  following  books,  i  The  l*sl  readii.R  hook  I)ih ft  ever  *eeu--J.  iarsj^r*- 
JcJifd's  GuMe,)  Merrlams  publishers,  (Village  Reader,  j  ^f^  «•<*  ««*o»'i  M.ddlttown,  CL 
with  other.*,)  are  not  only  among  ihe  best  in  nse,  hut  •  On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  UDanimously  ResoWvdi 
generallr  cheaper  than  any  books  of  equal  conienta,  I  ThHt  the  VI  lage  Reader  he  added  to  the  list  of  soMot 
Save  been  able  to  obtain.— Franc**  D wights  eao.^  iheable  books  heretofore  Hdoitted  by  ilie  b«ard. — City  of  Ht^f 
editor  of  iht  D*»t.  School  Jour,  of  the  Uate  of  NewY(.rk.    ter  Board  of  Eiueaiton,  tp«eial  metting,  Oct.  T,  *4l. 

The  ViixAOB  Ks^oaa.— One  of.ihe  few  compilalions  |  OurlTcnchers'  Association  were  unanimous  luaxtard- 
that  pleases  nil  the  way,  and  that  like  «»lye''.  orows  j^g  the  Child's  Guide  the  preference  over  any  sincte 
brichier  by  use.  1  have  recently  Introduced  the  Child's  reading  book  in  use  for  children.  1 »  ave  seen  noneibst 
Guide,  w^'  "   '"'" 1— -v^^.i ..rt. .     . 

aoyvfoodf 

Rev.  J 
Religiot 

upon  the  various  reading  N.oks  in  use,  »«7;f7';^  «*  »  |     This  is  one  of  those  little  works  (Child'.  ^ ,  ^ 

tnbMitute  for  a  1  these,  in  \^,^^*iy^%\l^;J'l*''i^^Z  which  we  mithi  speak  highly  with  »  clear  conscience, 
recommended  the  Springfield  Berfcs,  putllshed  by.  G.  *  .^i;.  g,  jjt,  jQs.  ^^ 


C.  Merriam,  and  which,  all  thing*  considered,  is,  in  my 

Cidgment,  the  best  series  that  can  be  foand,  either  for 
ominoo  Schools  or  Academies." 


The  title  of  this  work  poinU  oitt  t^  ot^t  whieh  we 
think  should  be  kept  in  view  i**  formlog  books  for  chiM- 

<t     I     i    \.^A  .k*««».K  til-  V1II.M.  nm»Amr  fArttMtta*  '^**»  ""*'  ^^  ^*^®  seldom  seen  a  book  so  well  adapiet 
Havhig  looked  through  the  VllUge  Reader,  lor  the  oee   ^^  ihem.-ilHnai*  of  Educoiion. 

[The  above  are  a  few  only  of  many  In  possession  of  the  publishers,  from  similar  sotireet.] 
Srringjiold,  Mo$$  ,  1844. 


VALUABLE  WORKS  ON  HISTOHY  AND  MATHEMATICS 

PUBLISHED  BY  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Wfflaid's  Historical  Works.  !:!L^.?.i;:i^!?!?^L  l?J.^^ 

WnXARD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
OR  KKPUM^IC  OF  AMBRICAy  commencing  with  its 


discovery,  and  brought  down  to  the  death  uf  General 
Hatrisoa— Ulustraifd  by  a  Chronojpraphic  Chart,  a 
Cbfpnolugical  Table,  and  a  Seriis  of  Hn|>s. 

WILLARD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
OR  REPUhLIC  OF  AMERICA— AsatooBO—Illusitraied 
mUh  Maps  and  Engeaviags— Designed  lor  Schools.    U 
'  Pi  ess. 

WILLARD'S  UNIVEtlSAT.  HISTORY— Til nst'aled  by 
a   Chronoiogieal    Piciure  of  Nslions-A  Peijpjjtlve       ^^y  TO  OAVrcs»  ARITHMETIC,  with  tbeaddlU* 
Sketch  of  the  Course  of  hmpire.  nnd  h  Series  jTMaps,    ^f  numerous  examples 

Sri5u^SimXv'e5^;*d.&-^'^'^^"^    **•"       PAVIE^'ALGBBRA-Embraclng  the  first  prli^Ple* 


learning  throughuot  the  United  Statea. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE.— Foa  ScfUMMJ. 
DAVIES'  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMBTIC-Dj 
signed  for  Beginners,  or4he  first  steps  of  a  ceorse  ei 
Arithmetical  instruction. 

DA  VIES'  ARITHMBTia  It  H  the  object  of  ttdt  work 
lo  expiate  in  a  elear  mi«1  briel  maiwert  the  PfP^f^ 
of  numbers,  and  the  best  rules  for  their  practicei  tp- 
plication. 


Dayie^'  System  of  ISatlieiiiatlcs.         —  ^ _.  ^^ 

.  The  foilowlog  works  embraee  a  i-omplete  Cmirse  of       DAVIEB'  KLKMENTARY  GEOMETRY-This  wg 
Mathematics,  by  Cuaslbs  DArias^ihey*are  dettiued  as    ambritcsa  the  elamenury  principles  of  Oeometiy.  *■" 


of  the  science. 
KEY  TO  DAYIES'  ALGEBRA. 


!4 


•   «• 
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reasoning  i«  plain  and  concise,  but  at  the  same  lime, 
atiictly  tigorons. 

navies'  PRACTICAL  OEOMETRY-EmbracInf  the 
fact#    cj    Geometry,  wlih   apiflfcalions  in  Artllicer**' 
^COrk,  lletisuration,  and  Meohankal  Philosopbr^ 
ADVANCED  COURSE.— For  Acadkuixs  akd  Coixxobs. 
DAVIES»  BOURDON'S  ALGEBRA— Being  an  Abridg- 
ment of  the  work  of  M.  Bourdon,  with  tbe  addiliim  of 
practical  cMmples.    New  and  much  improved  edJUoii. 
DAVIES'  LEGENDRE'S  GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGO- 
NOMETRY—Being  an  Abridgmeiit  of  the  work  bf  M* 
L.egendre,  with  the  addition  of  a  ireaiise  onMensura- 
tlon  of  Planes   and  Solids,  and  a  laWt;  of  Logantbms 
Mkd  JLogarithmic  Signs. 

DA  VIES*  SURVEYING— With  a  deseriptionand  plAtes 
of  thie  ThcoduliU,  Compass,  Piane-Table  and  Level; 
also  Maps  of  the  Topographical  Signs,  adopted  bjf  Uic 


Engineer  Department,  and  an  explanation  of  tlM  me- 
thod of  survey  lag  (he  Public  Lands. 

DA  VIES'  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY— Embracing 
the  Ef  nations  of  the  p4Hnt  and  Sunigbi  Lipe^w a. Sys- 
tem of  Conif  Seciion8-;tbe  Et|UHtfons  of  tftd  Lhae  and 
Phtne  in  Space— also,  tne  discussion  of  tBe  teneral 
Equation  in  the  Second  iiegrce,  and  61  Surfuces  of  ihe 
Second  Order. 

DAVIES'  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CAL- 
CULUS—Embracing  the  HectintaUoa  and  Quadrature 
of  Curves,  the  Mensuration  of  Surfaces,  and  ihe  Cuba- 
lure  cd  Sutids. 

'   DAVIB*'  DESCBIPTITE  GEOMETRY— With  its  ap- 
pMcatioQ  to  Sjiherical  Projeotioos. 

DAVIES'  SHADES,  SEADOWS,  AND  LJNEM  P^^* 
SPECTIVE. 

ERASTUS  H.  PEASE,  Albany.  GARDINElt  TRACY, 
Uiica.  L.  W,  HALL,  Syracuse.  SAGE  &  BKOTHER, 
Rochester    O.  O.  STELEE.  BuHklo. 


• 


The  above  Works  are  for  sale  by  all  the  principal  Booksellers  throughout  the  United  States. 


■^■— i^— p" 


•"  » 


-•t*'..— ■ 


%\M  BOOKS  OF  raSLMED  REFDTITION. 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JENKS  &  PALMER, 

NO.    131    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 


And  for  sale  by  the  following  houses :  New-York  CJty— 
Collins,  Brother  fc  Co.,  Robinson,  Pratt  *  Co.,  Huot- 
ington  &  Savage,  A.  V.  Blake,  Mark  H.  Newman,  Koe 
Lockwood,  Geo.  F.  Coolldgc  &  Brother,  Mahlon  Day 
k,  Co.,  Daniel  Appleton  &  Co..  Albany— Oliver  Steele, 
E.  H.  tease.  Troy-Stedham  &  Redfield.  Uiica-Ben- 
nett,  Backus  *  Hawley .  Rochester-David  Hoy t,  Wm. 
Ailing.  Buffalo— W.  B.  &  C.  E.  Peck,  and  by  Booksel- 
lers  and  Traders  generally.  The  following  works  for 
Cdoeation  are  particularly  recommended  to  Ihe  notice 
of  those  interested  in  the  subjects,  as  containing  Ibc 
modern  improvements,  and  calculated  to  lessen  the  la- 
bors of  teaching  and  learning,  and  at  the  same  imie  to 
make  iborough  and  practical  scholars. 

'EMERSON'S  SPELLING  BOOKS. 

Emerson's  National  SpelHng  Book  and  Prononneing 
Tutor,  on  an  improved  plan,  with  Reading  Lessons. 
160th  edition.  ^  ._  .        ^   .». 

lotroduetioa  to  the  above  for  younger  scholars,  by  the 
same.  These  works  are  highly  recommended  by  teach- 
ers and  others,  afe  used  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
and  also  extensively  in  the  various  schools  in  the  Uni- 
ted SiaUs. 

WORCESTER'S  READING  BOOKa 

Worcester's  Primer  or  First  Book.  Second  Book  for 
reading  and  spelling.  Introduolion  to  the  Third  Book. 
Third  Book,  with  rules  and  instructions.  Fourth  Book, 
■with  TUlet.  „      ^  J     . 

This  series  is  considered  by  Teachers  and  others,  to 

SI  the  most  valuable  and  popular  now  before  the  pub- 
c.  The  Rules  and  Instructions  for  avoidini;  common 
errors  were  originally  inserted  in  this  series  by  the 
author,  and  form  tjieir  peculiar  characteristics.  Wher- 
ever used,  and  ihey  are  extensively  introduced,  the 
books  hate  given  entire  satisfaction. 

PARLEY'S  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Parley's  First  Book  of  History.  Parley's  Second 
Book  of^ History.  Parley's  Third  Book  of  Histoij.  Par- 
ley's Arithmetic.    Parley's  Book  of  the  United  States. 

The  HiSiories  contain  maps  and  engravings,  and  be- 
ing in  general  use  in  the  schools  and  academies  in  our 
country,  may  be  considered  as  standard  books  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  History. 

EMERSON'S  ARITHMETIC,  (in  Three  Parts.) 

Part  1|  contains  easy  lessons  lor  beginners.  Part  2, 
contains  lessons  for  all  scholars.  Part  8,  contains  the 
higher  operations.  Key  to  parts  3  and  8.  Questions 
to  Part  3. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  is  in  nse  in  the  schools  of 
Mew- York  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  in  other  in- 
ititotions  where  the  modern  improvements  are  adopted 


BAILEY'S  ALGEBRA. 

Bailey's  First  Lessons  in  Algebra,  for  Academics  and 
Common  Schools.    Key  to  the  above  for  Teachers. 

The  above  Algebra  is  on  the  inductive  plan,  and  isde- 
signed  for  tho>e  not  versed  in  the  seience.    It  is  used 


as  a  class  book  in  the  Pobllc^chools  of  Boston,  and  in 
various  schools  and  academies  of  high  charactei 


parts  of  the  United  States. 


character  in  all 


GOODRICH'S  UNITED  STATES. 

Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  youth.  Revised  and  enlarged  from  the 
one  hundredth  edition,  and  brought  down  to  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration. Goodrich's  and  Emerson's  Questions  to 
the  above. 

The  above  History  of  the  United  States  is  among  the 
most  popular  works  of  the  kind.  It  is  in  use  in  the  Bos- 
ton Schools,  and  has  a  high  and  extensive  popularity. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

Worcester's  Elementarjr,  adapted  for  use  in  Schools 
and  Academies,  containing  nearly  9,000  more  words 
than  any  other  School  Dictionary. 

Do.  Comprehensive,  (Pronouncing  and  Explanatory,) 
designed  for  the^ame,  snd  for  general  reference. 

This  Dictionary  is  recommended  by  perMwvi  •ftf  the 
highest  Literary  merit,  as  '^combining  advantage*  as  a 
Pronouncing  Dictionary,  superior  to  all  otheri^  and 
as  being  «  a  most  comprelteusive,  correct,  and  tisefal 
compendium. 

RUSSELL'S  ELOCUTIONARY  SERIES. 
1.  Ituftsell's  Lessons  in  Enunciation.    3.  Do,  ilndi* 
menib  of  Gesture.    3.  Do.  Exercises  in  Elocution. 

MUSIC  BOOKS  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

The  Little  Songster,  an  Elementary  Singing  Book  for 
Primary  &cbools.  by  G.  J.  Webb,  Pros,  of  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  Editor  of  Mass.  Coll.  Ch.  Music,  Ac. 

The  Common  School  Songster,  for  advanced  leaincrs; 
by  the  same.  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bos- 
tun  Acadenvy  of  Music. 

The  Young  Lady's  Vocal  Class  Book,  designed  for 
families  and  the  higher  schools;  by  the  same.  Publish- 
ed under  the  sanction  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

The  above  form  a  progressive  series  for  the  use  of 
families  and  schools. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

School  Committees,  Teachers,  &c.  desirous  of  exam- 
ining any  of  the  above,  will  be  supplied  without  charge. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  always  for  sale,  at  satisfac- 
tory prices,  a  complete  assortment  of  Scnool|  Moiic/ 
and  Miscellaneous  Books,  Stationery,  /be. 


THE  BEST  80H00L  OEOORAPHT  EVER  PUBLISHES. 


BECOMMENDATIONS 

MORSE'S    SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY, 

XLLUSTRATSD  BY 

C£ROORAPHIC     MAPS. 

PRICE   PIPTT   CENTS   PER   COPY. 


Tn  PvBUo  School  Boci«tt  of  the  cltjr  of  New- York 
hikv  HMJiuMM/f  Hdopted  MomtK's  School  Giooha- 
nrr  Into  their  exttnsivo  achool*. 

Aval  D,  M9r*ditk  Hu*e,  ^JS^  M.D^  Conntff  Superin- 

UndtMt  •/  GMimM  Sektf»i*  for  tka  Otf  and  Countf  of 

^•m-York, 

**GenttemeB— I  have  dUlientlf  examined  the  new  work 
70B  have  just  publlahed  for  the  use  of  tchucrf*,  entitlod 
'a  STttem  of  Geofraphjr,  illii4trated  with  more  than  tttlf 
Cerographic  Maps,  and  numerous  Wood-ent  Enf  nivInK*, 
\f  Sidoey  E.  Morse,  A.M.,*  and  oootpared  it  with  Uie  other 
•lemettisiiy  works  on  that  science  wliich  are  in  use  la  our 
paMIe  and  commoo  schools. 

**I  take  freat  pleasure  ia  expressbif  the  opbUoa  thus 
Ibnned,  that,  in  point  of  accuracy,  stmplldty,  and  cnnve- 
ttieiice  for  teachers  and  scholars,  this  work  of  Mr.  Morse 
ts  entitled  to  a  decided  preference  over  any  other  of  the 
elementary  books  on  the  subiect  which  I  have  ever  seen. 

**  In  the  happy  art  of  condensation  within  a  few  \a\tt 

■•atenttous  parMgrapha,  of  tlie  Important  items  of  practical 

'  knowlei^  on  the  several  countries  of  the  Old  aod  New 

Worlds,  presentfM  a  compend  of  geographlcet,  historical, 

and  staUstical  Information  In  imntediafe  connexion  witli 

the  numerous  and  napbic  illustrations  with  whkh  It 

abounds,  thi«  book  of  Mr.  Morse  haa  no  equal.    The  ample 

t     alae.  superior  accuiacy,  distluctneeii,  and  btautiful  colour- 

I    Inf  of  all  the  maps,  the  exercises  find  deecriptioofl,  found, 

tot  the  most  part,  in  direct  connexion  with  the  drawings 

and  maps  to  which  thev  refer,  are  points  of  exoellence 

wort]^  of  high  commeldatloa. 

**  The  surprisingly  low  price  at  which  Uie  work  Is  pla- 
ced renders  it,  indeed,  a  dosklcratum  for  the  school  com- 
mittees, with  whom  economy  of  expenditure  U  indi«p<a- 
aable ;  while  teachers  and  scholars  will  find  the  use  uf  this 
book  10  lighten  their  labour,  and  render  the  beautiful  study 
flf  geography  still  more  attractive.  D.  M.  Ram.** 

"This  geography  Is  the  laboured  production  of  a  wcll- 
dlscipllned  itilncl  and  of  a  learned  geuj^raplier,  and  contains 
a  greater  amount  of  Important  matter  in  a  smnti  compass, 
prctebly,  than  any  oihor  geography  la  exlsienc«).  Every 
remark  has  a  definite  object,  and  tells  on  that  object. 
Here  are  no  loose  generalities ;  the  matter  is  exceedingly 
•elect  and  well-choMn,  and  calculated  to  afibrd  a  definite 
ajftd  vivid  picture  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world. 
The  youth  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  this  work  will 
hare  laid  a  broad  foundation  on  which  to  bnild  a  thor- 
ough and  extensive  acquaintance  witli  the  science  of  ee- 
Qgraphy.  The  maps,  produced  by  the  application  of  a 
aew  and  osefVil  art  to  this  subject,  are  more  minute,  et- 
tMMlve,  and  accurate  than  Is  comnson  in  school  atlases ; 
and  being  included  in  the  same  book  with  the  geographv. 
•ad  onthe  same  page  with  the  reading  mnlter  to  which 
fber  apply,  wiH  aflbrd  facilitlef  for  ooosolting  them  to 
which  IM>  other  geographical  work  can  pretend. 

^  "  Danikl  Haskbl.** 

**  If  we  mistake  not.  It  has  Important  advantages  over 
■11  works  on  the  science  that  have  preceded  IL**— Ba/'o/e 
CSrai.  Advertiser. 

**  Many  geographies  have  been  published  the  few  years 
post ;  biit  this,  In  onr  opinion,  combines  exceOencee  not 
hlUaerto  attained.**~0to4ye  Co.  fTkig. 

**We  have  glanced  through  thte  work,  ani  we  think 
that  we  liave  never  seen  any  Initlary  text-book  on  the 
tame  subject  that  so  well  merlu  the  attention  of  parents 
•od  teachers.*'— fr»<sii«^C#ii  (,Y.  C)  Jevmal. 

**  This  new  Morse's  Geography  contains  a  mass  of  geo* 
■mphical  Informntlon  which  it  would  hnrdly  seem  possi- 
ble to  condense  into  so  ^mall  a  compass,  or  to  Illustrate  in 
•uch  ■  variety  of  ways.** — 8.  S.  Jour,  and  Oat. 

**The  author  has  displayed  m<tch  taste  and  ability  la 
the  arrangement  of  the  almve  work.  It  is  destined  to  be- 
eeme  the  most  poimlar  and  useful  school  geography  ever 
febUshed.**'-/#i/JMa»d  Dtmocrat. 

"The  work  la  the  best  calculated  for  the  uae  nf  schools 
of  any  book  we  have  ever  met  with.**- -St.  Louis  Rrp. 


''The  whole  work  hi  obvieviiT  the  reenlt  ef  leaf  a^ 
careful  study,  and  it  is  publishea  ia  the  beet  naaaer.*— 
JfmfHO'k  nsdlf  Jtdmortisor, 

**Thto  work  aeems  better  adaalad  to  the  intoUigmd 
study  of  geography  by  the  yovthftU  mlad  thaa  eay  «• 
have  yet  eeen.**— iUAif«ir  ( JV.  J.)  Adrootrnt: 

**  This  is  unquestionablv  one  of  the  moat  valuable  of 
the  numerous  recent  contnbutioiis  to  the  adeooe  of  geag- 
raphy."— Asr«*er»  JAghi. 

**Wc  have  a  great  irwny  excellent  geographies:  b« 
among  them  we  do  not  find  one  which,  take  it  all  ia  aN, 
has  so  much  |o  recommend  it  as  *  Morae*s  School  Geogra- 
phy.' "—Alexandria.  (/>.  C.)  papor. 

*'  The  arrangement  is  tht  moaicooyenleBt  we  ever  saw. 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  book  oae 
of  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  lasned.**— £7.  S.  Sat.  PosL 

**  We  sincerely  believe  this  is  the  beitt  book  of  the  Mnd 
fbr  schools  that  has  been  poblit^hed.  We  cnofideotly  rac- 
ommend  It  to  the  notico  of  all  teachera.**—jf /*•#!•. 

'*  The  work  strikes  us  as  being  one  of  great  practical 
utiUty,  and  we  take  pleasure  hi  recomuieoding  it  te  the 
fkvourable  consideration  of  teachers  and  parents  la  lids 
county."—"  TAe  Exporiment,'*  J^Torwalk,  Okie. 

'*  Mr.  Morse  has  brought  to  the  preparatloa  of  his  pres- 
ent publicatloa  a  luge  share  of  practical  kDOwle<^  and 
experience,  which  has  enabled  him  to  pntxluce  a  volane 
that,  for  accuracy  and  fulness  of  infbmmtion,  as  «veU  u 
cheapneai,  will  rival  our  most  popular  school  geographies* 
and  secure  for  it  extensive  circulation  and  use.'^-^s^skt*- 
em  ClNrdksiaa. 

"The  arrangement  of  thb  wotlc  its  handaome  execa* 
tioo,  and  its  extreme  cheapness  (50  cents),  will  hriui  tt 
into  general  use.** — Bridgeport  Standard. 

**  This  is  a  quarto  of  TO  pages,  and  the  moat  compendt* 
otts  and  beautiful  system  of  geography  we  have  ever 
seen." — Ckristian  Rejtoetor. 

**  It  is  at  once  a  cheap,  convenient,  well-planned,  and 
well-executed  system  of  geography,  and  most  be  speedUy 
adopted  as  the  pcevaiiiog  text-book  oa  thia  •uli^u'*— 
A*.  Y.  American. 

**Thls  is  really  one  of  the  very  best  works  of  the  Med 
that  we  have  examined  for  a  long  time.  The  iaformallaa 
is  full,  clear,  and  compreheosive,  and  the  mapa  and'Wa*' 
tratione  admirable.**— PAt/c.  Infuirer. 

**  The  most  useful  school-book  and  worii  fbr  general  ref* 
erence  that  has  come  under  our  notice  for  a  length  «^ 
time.**— Piki/tt.  Sun. 

**  It  must,  we  think,  become,  ere  leng,  the  only  eee  to 
me  throughout  the  country.  It  hne  many  vary  marked 
advantngen  ^ver  all  other  works  of  the  kiad  ever  offecad,* 
— JC.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

**  The  present  work  presents  the  very  best  thing  of  the 
kind  which  has  ever  fallon  within  our  notice.  It  Is  the 
result  of  long  and  extremely  earofol  study,  ond  we  woaM 
recommend  It  to  the  public  as  In  all  respects,  at  tesM  se 
fhr  as  we  have  exaodned  It,  Adtbful  and  reliable.**'-^^* 
Ctatette. 

*"  It  la  a  very  beautiful  and'oonveakot  work  fbr  sehoolf 
and  families.*^— AToCkcrs*  Jommal. 

**  This  work  Is  compiled  with  great  care  fhmi  the  tM^ 
approved  authorities  and  surveys,  and  wHl  bo  fiNind  « 
great  value  to  the  common  school  student.**— ltVsf«*<«<>' 
JieraU. 

•«  It  Is  a  most  useful  work,  beautifully  printed,  aad  ^ 
hope  to  see  it  adopted  by  all  onr  schools  aad  pcivsts 
teachers.** — Jfng-OrUano  True  American. 

••  It  roust,  we  think,  as  soon  as  it  boromes  k»o^«J* 
oniverenlly  used  hi  every  school  in  the  United  Sute*'  -~ 
A",  r.  Saa. 

*'The  work  Is  deeHaed.  aadadmhably  niaf^  ^  ^ 
use  of  sahools.*'— d^miit  ^ftkt  Times* 
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VOTICE  TO  COUIfTY  SUPERINTEND- 

EBTTS. 

The  Countj  Superiatendents  will  communi- 
cate to  the  Department  the  names  and  residence 
of  the  pupils  selected  bj  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
tors,  for  the  State  Normal  School. 

S.  YOUNG.  State  Supt. 


DUT1B8  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTIMDENTS. 

No.  III. 

3.  It  is  the  dut^r  of  the  county  superintendents 
to  examine  and  license  candidates  for  teachers; 
and  to  annul  their  certificates  whenever  in  their 
judgment  sufficient  cause  for  such  a  proceeding 
exists.  The  form  of  the  certificate  to  be  granted 
to  the  applicant  for  a  license  imports  that  such 
•isplicant  is  found  well  qualified  in  respect  to 
iiworal  character,  learning  and  ability,  to  teach 
ainr  common  school  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
officer  granting  the  certificate,  or  when  special, 
within  any  specified  town.  Moral  character  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  first  and  most  indispensa- 
ble ingredient  in  the  qualifications  required. 
Without  this,  the  possession  of  the  most  finished 
learning,  the  most  transcendent  talents  and  the 
most  perfect  skill  in  communicating  instruction, 
would  be  valueless  and  should  be  overlookea 
mad  disregarded.  Those  who  are  charged  with 
ike  supervison  of  our  elementary  institutions  of 
iMming  cannot  too  strictly  guard  their  portals 
from  the  contaminating  influences  of  vice  and 
immoralitT.  Whatever  other  avenues  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  our  government  and  the  free 
toleration  of  the  age,  may  have  leit  open  to 
those  who  have  shook  off  the  obligations  of  vir- 
tue and  honor  *and  conscience,  and  who  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  contemn  the  salutary  re* 
■traints  of  morality  and  christian  civiiization, 
the  haunts  of  youthful  instruction  should,  at 
least,  firmly  and  sedulously  be  closed  against 
them.  Whatever  impurities  the  broad  channel 
of  human  life,  in  its  swiA  and  accumulating 
current  may  be  destined  to  receive  as  it  rolls  on- 
ward to  the  groat  ocean  of  eternity,  let  sot  its 


stream  be  poisoned  at  its  source.    In  the  con- 
stantly recurring  shocks  and    conflicts  of  the 
world,  enough  and  more  than  enough   of  con- 
tamination will  cling  to  the  skirts  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  pure  minded,  without  tainting 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  heart  in  their  ear- 
liest development  and  expansion,  with  a  corrup- 
tion which  it  may  be,  not  aU  the  energies  of  aa 
enlightened  reason  or  an  awakened  conscience^ 
not  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  determined  will, 
can  effectually  obliterate  or  conceal.    la  the 
midst  of  a  community  where  the  rank  weeds  of 
vice  and  crime  abound  in  luxuriant  and  frightful 
profusion — where    however  apparently  mtile 
the  soil,  the  seeds  of  goodness  and  justice  and 
virtue,  are  speedily  choked  and  overborne  by 
the  poisonous  tares  of  selfishness,  of  paatioa 
and  of  error  in  all  its  Protean  forms — nothing 
less  than  a  deep  and  abiding  principle  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  can  enable  us  to  realize  the 
rich  fruits  of  rectitude,  obedience  and  wisdom. 
How    unspeakably  important  then,    that  this 
principle  should  be  imbibed  with  the  first  lessons 
of  our  infancy  and  childhood — that  it  may  ''grow 
with    our  growth    and  strengthen    with  our 
strength'^ — that  it  may  be  permanently  associate 
ed  with  the  pure  and  hallowed  influences  of  life's 
opening  dawn — and  serve  as  an  amulet  to  pro- 
tect  us  against  the  rudest  assaults  of  the  world, 
and  the   strongest  temptations  to  swerve  from 
the  path  of  duty.    The  responsibility  in  this  re* 
spcct  assumed  by  those  to  whom  have  been  con- 
fided the  task  of  furnishing  the  teachers  of  our 
ten  thousand  elementary  schools,  with  the  cre- 
dentials of  their  high  and  holy  office,  cannot  be 
too  seriously  pondered.    Hitherto  the  question 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  teacher — the  ques- 
tion which  above  and  beyond  all  others,  is  most 
important  in  its  consequences,  has  been,  far  too 
frequently  postponed  fund   neglected;    the  litt- 
rarv  qualifications  of  the  candidate  have  been 
seldom  wholly  overlooked — ^his  capacity  to  in- 
struct— to  communicate  knowledge  to  his  pupils, 
and  above  all,  the  price  at  which  his  services 
maybe  commanded — are  scrutinized  with  the 
most  jealous  interest ;  but  "  the  daily  beauty  of 
his  life*'  is  an  element  seldom  entering  into  the 
account— and  if  no  palpable  stain  rests  upon  his 
character — if  his  outward  deportment  conforms 
substantially  with  the  standara  recognized  by  the 
community  at  large — and  he  has  hitherto  come 
in  conflict  with  none  of  its  penal  or  social  canons 
— he    is  regarded,   if  otherwise  qualified,   as 
abundantly  competent  to  assume  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  elementary  schooL    The  i^esnlt  has 
been,  that  while  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
pupil  have  been  tasked  frequently  to  their  ut-  ' 
most  teaiion,  the  moind  rirtnes^thoso  which 
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aloae  can  give  value  and  a  right  direction  to 
knowledge — those  which  alone  can  secure  hap- 
piness and  well  beios— which  alone  can  enable 
QS  adequately  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  appertaining 
to  us  as  intelligent,  social  and  responsible  beings 
— have  been  neglected.  The  means  of  an  inde- 
finite progression  in  all  that  ennobles  and  digni- 
fies our  common  nature  have  been  abundantly 
furnished  ;  but  their  end  and  aim  have  not  been 
•ommunicated;  and  power  to  accomplish  the 
most  wonderful  results  has  been  conferred  upon 
thousandsi  without  the  most  remote  knowledge 
of  the  uses  to  which  alone  it  can  be  efficienUy 
consecrated.  The  full  idea  oi  education  cannot 
be  thoroughly  realized,  until  out  elementary 
schools  become  the  nurseries  of  our  moral,  no 
less  than  of  our  intellectual*  and  physical  nature 
—until  the  mind  is  subjected  from  the  period  ot 
its  earliest  development  to  that  of  its  mature  ex- 
pansion, to  an  enlightened  and  judicious  culti- 
vation of  all  its  faculties — apprised  of  all  its 
powers  and  their  respective  spheres  of  action — 
trained  to  a  clear  perception  of  intellectual  and 
moral  truth — ^imbued  with  an  ardent  love  of  ex- 
cellence— and  fortified  and  strengthened  by  a  per- 
vading sense  of  its  own  elevatioa,  responsibility, 
and  destiny.  The  formation  of  such  a  charac- 
ter— and  its  multiplication  and  diffusion  through- 
out the  numerous  thoroughfares  of  the  social  or. 
ganization,  would  speeduy  elevate  the  condition 
of  humanity  in  all  its  aspects  and  relations, 

4.  The  general  powers,  functions  and  duties 
of  County  Superintendents  are  comprehensively 
summed  up  in  the  concluding  subdivision  of  the 
section  under  review.    They  are  **  by  all  the 

MEANS  IN  THEIR  POWER,  TO  PROMOTE  SOUND 
EDUCATION,  ELEVATE  THE  CHARACTER  AND 
qUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS,  IMPROVE  THE 
MEANS  or  INSTRUCTIONi  AND  ADVANCE  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  COMMITTED  TO  THEIR 

CHARGE."  It  is  from  the  judicious  exercise  of 
the  powers  and  duties  hers  conferred  that  the 
iVieuds  of  popular  education  have  the  most  am- 
ple and  abundant  grounds  of  hope  for  the  future. 
Those  to  whose  immediatesupervisiona  trust  so 
weighty  has  been  confided,  will  not  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  immense  responsibility  they  have 
assumed.  To  their  care,  vigilance,  diseretion  and 
judgment  have  been  entrusted  the  present  welfare 
and  future  interests  of  up  wards  of  half  a  million 
of  ingenuous  and  uncorrupted  youth — the  hopes 
of  their  parents— of  the  state— of  the  country — 
the  future  administrators  of  our  institutions — the 
bulwarks  of  our  government — the  inheritors  of 
our  civilization — opr  successors  in  carrying  on- 
ward the  complicated  machinery  of  society — 
the  arts  and  sciences  which  have  come  down  to 
us  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  originated 
and  improved  by  us — aod  the  mass  of  civil,  so- 
cial and  religious  knowledge,  which  has  been 
the  slow  embodiment  of  centuries  upon  centu- 
reis  of  progressive  intellectual  and  moral  re- 
search. In  view  of  such  a  measure  of  respon- 
sibility, they  will  feel  called  upon  unreservedly 
to  devote  themselves  and  all  their  powers  to  the 
great  cause  of  mental  and  moral  advancement, 
by  the  agency  of  the  powerful  lever  of  elemen- 
tary education — thoroughly  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  this  noble  and  deeply  interesting  task 
—and  efficiently  toco-operate  with  thegreat  and 
the  good  of  every  clime,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  an  object  involving  in  its  success  all  that  the 
present  has  of  promise,  and  the  future  of  hope. 


The  "  signs  of  the  times"  are  iadicmtive  of  an> 
enlightened  appreciation  of  an  ample  reward  of 
their  labors  ;  the  good  wishes  of  every  enligh- 
tened philanthropist  is  with  them:  and  the  bles- 
sing of  Heaven  will  crown  their  exertions  for 
the  amelioration  and  elevation  of  humaaity. 

8.  8.  R. 

PR06RBSS  OF  EDUCATION. 

COUNTY   AND  TOWN  SUPERINTEIfDENTS  ;    THEIR 
PLANS,   THEIR  LABORS  AKO   TUJB   RESULTS.^ 

[For  the  District  School  Jeatml.] 
BROOME. 

Windtor,  (Broowu,)  JVo».,  1844. 

Francis  Dwight,  Esq. — ^Dear  Sir — I  have 
not  made  much  noise  on  paper  in  regard  to  the 
schools  of  this  county,  but  not  because  no  dforts 
have  been  made,  or  no  favorable  results  anived 
at ;  for  all,  even  those  who  were  strongly  oad 
are  still  somewhat  opposed  to  the  aystem,  admit 
that  there  has  been  a  decided   improvement  in 
the  schools  in  this  county,  within  the  past  three 
years ;  and  no  one  thing  evinces  this  imprors- 
ment  more  strikingly,  than  the  great  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  able  and  well    quaUfiai 
teachers ;  for,  although  the  question  in  manr  of 
oar  districts  is  still  asked,  '^  How  cheap  will  he 
teach!"  yet  in  many  others  they  substitute,  "Is 
he  capable?    Is  he  efficient?*'    And   this  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  schools  was 
stronaly  evinced  by  the  attendaneeatthe  Teach- 
ers' Institute  in  this  county,    which  has  jsst 
closed;  and  the  attention  which  it  created  among 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  commoa 
schools.    Our  Institute  commenced  its  session 
on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  Oct.  nit.,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  until  Wednesday  evening,  the 
30th  ult.    Sixty- five  teachers  were  in  regular  at- 
tendance, besides  others  who  could  not  make  it 
convenient  to  attend  during    the  whole  time. 
This  was  a  much  larger  number  then  I  had  an- 
ticipated, and  was  truly  gratifying  to  me,  in 
more  senses  than  one.    I  was  ably  assisted  in 
the  daily  exercises  by  Dr.  Wheeler,  Town  Sup. 
of  Chenanffo,  and  by  E.  M.   RoHo,  A.  B.  and 
Miss  M.  Hyde,  Principals  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male   departments  of  Bingham  ton  Academy. 
The  interest  taken  by  those  connected  witii  the 
Academy,  evinced  a  proper  and  healthy  state  of 
feeling ;  for  the  opinion  has  been  but  too  rifei 
that  if  our  common  schools  were  elevated  in 
their  standard  of  education,  they  would  injore 
our  higher  schools  and  academies:  that  the  two 
wtre  diametrically  opposed.     The  principals  of 
Binghamton  Academy,  however,  took  no  soch 
selfish  and  sordid  views ;  they  took  the  ground, 
that  the  higher  the  grade  of  education  in  ear 
primary  schools,  the  more  the  desire  to  puiwe 
other  branches  in  our  higher  schools;  that  our 
primary  schools  and  academies  occupy  common- 
ground— that  they  are  but 

"  Parts  of  one  stupendoas  wholej' 

Incidental  assistance  was  also  afforded  hj 
James  M.  Banks,  Esq,  of  Bainbridge,  Ai*^^ 
D.  Wright,  Esq.  of  jyerona,  H.  Gillam,  A.  »• 
of  Aurora,  and  J.  H.  Mather,  Esq.  ^^^'^Jfr 
ford,  Conn.  An  able  course  of  lectures  on  P«* 
losophy  and  Chemistry,  was  given  bv  Dr.  ^'V 
vis  of  Binghamton.  The  class  had  also  the  pn- 
vilegc  of  attending  his  lectures  on  Physiologlir 
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Vfefe  lh«  fltndeots  of  tbe  Academy.  Lectores 
-were  d^Wered  in  Ihc  evenings,  in  the  court- 
Kbfise  as  follows :  by  Jas.  M.  Banks,  Eiq.^  "  On 
the  duties  of  teachers  in  regard  to  Dislnct  Li- 
braries j"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barker,  on  **  The  duties 
and  r^ponsibirities  of  teachers  ;"  by  Dr.  Child* 
of  Norwich,  on  **  Man,  morally  and  physical. 
ly  ^»  Vy  Rev.  Mr.  Gregory,  '*  Analysis  of  the 
Mind ;»  bj  Rev.  Mr.  Brace,  "  On  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Scriptures  ;"  and  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Abbott,  on  "  The  culture  of  the  Mind."  The 
epeaiag  and  closing  addresses  were  delivered  by 
fh^  eouaty  superintendent. 

<Th«  class  was  in  session  each  day  from  8  to 
13  A.  M.,  and  from  1  to  6  P.  M.;  the  evenings 
urtsre  occupied  either  in  listening  to  addresses  or 
by  forming  a  "conversation  circle."    The  dif- 
ferent branches  taught  in  our  schools,  v^ere  sue- 
oesftively  taken  up,  and  different  methods  of  teacb- 
inf  and  subjects  connected  with  school-keep- 
ing  debated  upon.    The  interest  ot   the  class 
ttras  oa    the  rise  during  the  whole  session,  and 
tb/t  exercises  were  attended  by  many  of  the  lite- 
rary gentlemen  of  the  county.    Every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  Institute,  has  given   me  encour- 
aigement  in  the  belief,  that  a  spirit  of  improve- 
neat  in  education  is  abroad  in  the  land. 

:]  have  previously  sent  you  my  circiilar,  and 
a  catalogue  of  the  Institute. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  T,  BRODT,  Co.  Supt. 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

Buffalo,  November  6,  1844. 
JDmJku  6iR— We  have  just  concluded  a  two 
weeks  session  of  a  Teachers'  Institute,  held  at 
'WUHaiasville  in  this  county.  Notice  of  the  in- 
tention to  establish  an  Institute  was  given  but  a 
sbort  time  previous  to  its  commencement,  yet 
forty  teachers,  twenty-two  femaleiand  eighteen 
males  assembled  to  give  and  receive  information, 
and  to  counsel  and  direct  each  other  in  the  mo- 
mentous task  of  educating  the  rising  generation. 
The  Institute  was  organised  by  appointing 
Mr.  S.  Kingsley  of  Buffalo,  chairman. 

AAer  some  preliminary  exercises  the  members 
of  the  Institute  were  arranged  in  classes^  and 
reeitatians  were  heard  from  day  to  day  m  the 
different  branches  of  education  usually  taught  in 
Goamon  schools. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  exercises  each 
day,  the  Rev.  Mr.  True  gave  lessons  in  orthog- 
raphy and  the  elemental  sounds  of  the  language. 
These  lessons  were  rendered  peculiarly  interest- 
ing and  useful,  by  the  agreeable  and  thorough 
manner  in  wluch  the  information  was  comnuint- 
caled.  The  teachers  not  only  told  what  the  ele- 
mental sounds  of  the  languge  were,  but  they 
collectively  and  individually  made  them. 

Intellectual  arithmetic  was  made  a  prominent 
stndy.  Recitations  in  Colburn's  Fbrst  Lessons 
were  heard  each  day  ;  the  solutions  to  the  pro- 
blems being  given  in  a  thoroughly  analytical  and 
logical  manner. 

One  of  the  exercises  in  geography  was  for 
eaefa  member  of  the  Institute  to  give  in  turn,  a 
minute  description  of  a  state  or  country,  set- 
ting forth  its  situation,  its  boundaries,  ita  na* 
toral  and  political  divisions,  &c.,  without  hav> 
ing  a  question  asked  ^ilher  to  aid  the  memory  or 
fox  any  other  purpose.  This  plan  was  suggest- 
ed at  a  means  of  teaching  pupilt  laoility  of  es* 
prettion  and  a  proper  degree  of  confidence. 


English  Grammar  received  particultr  attea* 
tion.  At  the  close  of  each  recitation  in  gram- 
mar or  when  a  paragraph  had  been  analysed, 
any  member  of  the  class  was  at  liberty  to  sug- 
gest corrections,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  to  produce  authorities.  ^Jn  this  way 
much  information  was  elicited,  a  constant  review 
was  kept  up  and  a  deep  interest  io  the  exercise 
awakened. 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  art  tf 
reading,  and  to  the  manner  of  teaching  that  and 
the  other  branches  of  elementary  science. 

The  Rer.  Mr.  Hormer  of  Buffalo;  Mr.  Had- 
ley,  principal  of  Clarence  Classical  School;  Dr. 
Baker  of  Hamburgh;  Mr.  Cole,  principal  of  the 
Lancaster  Academy;  and  Rev.  Mr.  True  of 
Williamsville,  favored  the  Institute  with  lee- 
tures  upon  subjects  connected  with  common 
schools  and  with  the  business  of  teaching  as  a 
profession.  The  lectures  were  highly  iatereat- 
ing  and  were  well  adapted  to  the  purpose^  of 
awakening  attention  upon  the  subject  of  popular 
education. 

Interlocutory  meetings  ^ere  held  on  several 
evenings  during  the  session  of  the  Institute,  af- 
fording agreeable  variety  and  eliciting  mm^ 
valuable  information.  The  usual  coarse  of  pro^ 
ceeding  at  tiiese  meetings,  after  appointing  a 
moderator,  was  to  select  some  subject  connected 
with  common  school  teaching  or  governmeat, 
upon  which  any  member  of  the  Institute  migbt 
ask  a  question.  The  moderator  answered  or 
appointed  some  one  to  answer,  and  then,  under 
proper  restrictions  as  to  the  time  to  be  occupied, 
the  views  of  any  other  member  upon  the  same 
subject,  if  called  for,  might  be  given.  As  often 
as  necessary  new  subjects  were  chosen.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner  both  male  and  female 
teachers  made  known  the  result  of  their  expe* 
rience  and  observation,  and  thus  many  of  the 
well  laid  plans  b^  which  they  had  individually 
succeeded  in  difficult  and  trying  circumstances 
became  the  common  property  of  all. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions indicative  of  the  objects  to  be  secured  by 
the  formation  of  Teachers' Institutes,  and  of  the 
beneficial  re<«nlts  which  might  be  expected  to 
follow  from  i.ic  occasional  association  of  teach- 
eis  from  diffeient  parts  of  the  country,  for  par- 
poses  of  mutual  improvement,  were  introduced 
and  adopted.  There  was  also  passed  a  resolu- 
tion of  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
who  had  kindly  extended  the  hospitalities  of 
their  homes  to  the  female  members  of  the  In- 
stitute. Yours  respectfully, 

ENOCH  S.  ELY,  Co.  Supt. 

• 

[From  the  Fnlton  County  DenKXSiat.] 
FULTON  COUNTY. 

Ma.  Editor — The  sketch  you  published  last 
summer  of  a  school  in  the  town  of  Oppenheim, 
has  been  the  means  of  doing  no  little  good,  not  in 
this  county  alone,  but  in  other  sections  of  the 
State. 

It  was  subsequently  published  in  the  District 
School  Journal,  and  thus  found  its  way  into 
most  of  the  school  districts  of  the  State,  and  was 
probably  read  by  most  of  the  teachers.  I  have 
been  informed  by  superintendents  of  other  conn* 
ties,  that  many  teachers  in  their  sections  of  the 
State  ware  animated  vrith  a  desire  to  equal,  if 
they  could  not  excel  the  '^  Oppenheim  teadier^' 
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ia  well  doing  ;  and  were  untiring  in  their  efforts    of  the  flowers  acoand,  entered  tbrougb&ha  OfH 
to  aceomplish  thnt  object.  ^  raised  windows  into  the  room.  I  felt  that  it  nm* 

1  found  during  my  visits  to  the  schools  of  this  j  really  an  "  inviting  retreat;'^  and  thmt  ia  tack 
county  the  past  summer,  that  many  of  the  teach-  ;  a  pluce  I  could  willingly  spend  axj  days.  Doe 
ers  were  making  praiseworthy  exertions  to  im-  ,  raighl  almost  fancy  that  he  hnd  /uund  the  resi- 
prove  their  schools;  and  with  their  mean?,  were  ,  idence  of  Flora  the  famed  Koman  godde^a  aad 
^jng  well,  and  were  entitled  to  as  much  credit 
for  their  exertions,  as  was  the  teacher  above  al. 
luded  to.    The  rood  resnlting  from  the  publica- 


tion of  the  former  sketch,  induces  me  to  forward 
another  of  the  same  school,  hoping  that  it  may 
prove  an  incentive  to  very  many  other  teachers 
to  "  go  and  do  likewise/' 

The  school-house  has  two  rooms,  the  outer 
one  being  used  as  a  depository  for  hats,  cloaks, 
dinner  pails  and  a  washing  apparatus. 

Upon  entering  this  outer  room,  the  most  pro- 
minent object  that  met  my  eye  waf?  the  latter —  j  rate  their  other,  and  which  should  be  to  theaii 
eontisling  of  pails,  cups,  wash-bowl,  soap,  comb,  I  their  next  best  heme,  where  the    moat  of  the 


"  Queen  of  all  the  Flowcrd,*'  and  that  of  her 
companion,  ^ephyrus,  uo  less  famed  and  ail> 
mired  *by  the  ancient  Alheniaas,  for  hij  frequent 
and  refreshing  visits  durins:  the  beat  of  summer. 
All  this  was  accomplished  by  teacher  and  scho* 
lars,  during  their  leisure  hours — xnornlQ^s,  nooat 
and  evenings :  and  while  tbe  scholar^^  of  maay 
otiier  schools  were  wallowing  ia  the  dual  aad 
filth  of  the  streets,  these  in  company  wtth  theit 
lenchcr  were  perambulating  the  fielda,  ai|4  ga» 
thering  the  sweet  flowers,  with    which  to  deco- 


towels  and  looking-glass.  The  scholars  were 
not  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in  the  school 
room,  at  any  time  daring  the  day,,  without  un- 
dergoing, if  need  be.  a  cleansing  process.  Upon 
entering  the  school-room  I  was  struck  with  its 
aeat  and  interesting  appearance.    The    floor, 


stats  and  desks  were  kept  as  free  from  filth,  as    all  under  twelve  years  of  age  except  one.    AU 


water,  sand,  soap  and  broom,  could  make  them, 
and  the  seats  and  desks  were  almost  entirely 
fnt  from  marks  or  cuts  of  a  ny  kind .  The  wa  lis 
of  tile  room  were  ornamented  with  neatly  wrought 
wreaths  of  evergreens,  and  almost  entirely  co- 
vered with  maps  and  drawings  of  various  kmds. 
Mitchell's  Outline  Maps.  Dr.  Scwall's  drawings 
of  the  human  stomach,  Dr.  CoUyer's  drawings 
of  the  human  head,  shonnng  the  location  of  the 
mental  (hculties,  several  mottoes,  and  at  least 
fifty  specimens  of  drawings  and  paintings  by  the 
$cholar$, were  suspended  around  the  room,  giving 
it  a  splendid  apt>earancc.  Am6ng  the  latter  I 
recollect  the  ft>llowing :  "Rock  of  Gibraltar," 
"  Saratoga  Lake,"  "  Moonlight  at  Sea,"  '*  Mt. 
Vesuvius,"  together  with  monuments,  castles, 
geometrical  figures,  &c.,  and  considering  the 
ages  of  the  scholars  and  the  little  time  that  had 
been  devoted  to  the  subject,  the  pieces  were  well 
executed.  I  also  saw  a  printed  Temperance 
Pledge  with  the  scholars'  names  appended,  and 
if  1  mistake  not,  the  teacher  informed  me,  that 
every  scholar  was  a  member. 

Among  the  mottoes  were  the  following :  "Do 
to  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  to 
yoB." 

**  We  Cold  Water  Girls  and  Boys, 
Freely  reuounce  the  treacherous  joys 
Of  Brandy,  Whiskey,  Komand  Oin. 
The  Serpent's  lure  to  Death  and  Sin, 
Wine,  Beer  and  Cider,  we  detest. 
And  tboB  we'll  rouke  our  parents  blest." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tlx  school-rooift  was 
furnished  with  black-boards  and  a  clock,  and 
ornamented  with  flowers  of  various  kinds.  Up- 
on shelves  ikstened  against  the  windows,  upon 
the  front  of  the  desks,  and  upon  a  table  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  were  placed  numerous 
earthen  and  several  glass  jars,  from  which  were 
bloomin?  in  all  their  freshness,  several  kinds  of 
the  fragrant  geranium,  pink,  rose,  dewplank, 
eactns,  and  many  others.  Besides  whieh,  boxes 
were  placed  before  the  windows  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  from  which  were  startinc 
up  several  kinds  of  plants  of  **  larger  growth," 
also  in  Aill  bloom.  As  the  cool  refreshing 
breeze  firom  the  west,  perfumed  by  thefcagranee 


likes  and  dislikes  ofMCt  are  formed.  Now,  sir, 
which  is  the  most  rational  mode  of  recreation? 
Which  will  conduce  most  to  the  heajth  of  C|ie 
mind  and  body  ?  I  will  leave  these  questions  tt 
be  answered  oy  others,  and  return  to  tke subjects 
The  number  of  scholars  was  about  thirty^  aad 


were  furnished  with  books  aad  o€  the  right  kia4; 
all  wiih  slates  and  pencils ;  all  with  wriiiag- 
books  ;  made  alike,  made  very  nice,  and  k^ 
so — all  were  taught  phrenology,  ortbographyi 
reading,  definitions,  mental  or  written  arithme- 
tic, geography,  history,  elements  of  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  phyti^logy ,KnM\ish  grammar, 
oral  and  written  composition,  declamation,  pen- 
mansliip,  vocal  music,,  linear  drawing,  paiatiflgi 
elements  of  astronomj  and  botany. 

Among  so  many  fine  things,  and  so  great  t 
variety  .of  studies,  the  enquiry  in  many  mitds 
would  very  naturally  arise — are  the  more  cssca- 
tial  branches,  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  &€., 
well  taught  ?  I  can  answer  in  the  aflSirmative.  I 
was  careful  to  notice  the  maimer  of  teaching 
those  branches,  and  was  much  gratified  Co  find 
them   correctly  and  thoroughly    taught.     The 
scholars  were  interrogated  upon  their  lessons  of 
every  kind,  and  were  not  suiffered  to  pass  any, 
until  well  understood.    They  were  kept  con- 
stantly and  pleasingly  employed,   and  finally, 
were  taught  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  under- 
standings were  cultivated  as  well  as  their  mem- 
ories.   The  scholars  were  under  good  subjec- 
tion, and  appeared  to  be  cheerful  and  happyi 
and  well  might  they  have  been,  for  in  addition 
to  having  every  thing  around  them  calcalated  to 
afi*ord  pleasure,   their  apprehensions  were  not 
exci  ci  by  that  "  relict  of  barbarism,"  the  rod. 
It  appeared  to  aflford   the  scholars  pleasure  to 
perform  whatever  was  required  of  them  by  the 
teacher,  and  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise, 
so  long  as  they  had  ample  proof,  through  the 
events  of  every  sncceeding  hoar,  that  the  teach- 
er had  at  heart  their  best,  their  truest  interests. 
Were  it  not  that  I  had  already  spun  out  this  ar- 
ticle   to  a   much    greater   length    than  f  in* 
tended,  I  could  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  *<>***^ 
teaching  the  diflferent  branches  taught  in  the 
school,  Ixut  as  it  is,  this  most  sufllee. 

After  so  much  has  been  said  about  this  school 
there  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  would  be  pl^"*j2 
to  ieam  the  name  of  the  teacher.  They  shall  be 
gratified,  even  though  I  risk  her  displeasure  for 
not  first  obtaining  hor  consent.    The  teachcf  o» 
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diis  school,  and  x^hich  all  things  considered,  k\     Maohtdt  That  in  the  opiaioa  of  the  Toao)h 


equal  to  any  in  the  State,  ib  Miss  Jennettk 
Brown,  of  Oppenheim,  in  this  county.  She  has 
the  honor  of  holding  a  State  certificate  from  Col. 
Yoang,  and  for  her;&taland  generous  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  younj;,  well  does  she  merit 


»t 


Sepi.  1844. 


F.  B.  SPRAGUE, 
Sup.  of  Schools  o/ Fulton  Co. 


[For  the  District  Pchooi  Journal.] 
ORLEANS. 

TEACHRBS'  A99OeiATI0N. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  the  Teachers'  Association 
met  at  the  C^urt-House  in  Albion,  and  wascal* 
led  to  order  by  1.  O.  Willsea,  County  Superin- 
temloAl^  who  briery  s^ed  the  abject  of  the  m^et- 
lag.  'Ar.  N.  W.  Butts  was  called  to  the  chair, 
pro  teni)  and  Mr.  Chaancey  Brown,  appointed 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Isaac  Cox,  J.  Fuller  and  H.  H.  Lewis, 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  rei&olutionr. 
Meetiopadjoamed until  1  o'clock,  P.  M-  Meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  in  the  afternoon  by  Judge 
Penhiman,  President  of  the  Association.* 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  fol* 
lowing  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 
'  W%erciiSi  at  the  present  time  men  of  every 
itther  profession  are  associalini^  themselves  to- 
gether for  mutual  aid  and  advantage — there- 
Ibre 

Kesolvedt  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  teachers  I  head,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  on   the  2nd  and 
fbr  their  oWn  protection  and  advancement  in  the  I  3d  days  of  October  inst.    The  meeting  was  quite 


ers'  Association  of  this  county,  the  course  pam 
sued  by  J.  O.  Willsea,  the  present  Superiotead- 
ent  of  common  schools  in  this  county,  is  praiat- 
worthy  and  conducive  to  the  interest  ol  comiaon 
schools. 

fiesohtd,  That  Mr.  J.  O.  Willsea  he  requeatf- 
ed  to  act  with  the  town  superintendeats,  to  or- 
ganize town  associations,  and  they  are  to  aet  m$ 
auxiliaries  to  the  county  association.. 

Retolvedf  That  the  teachers  of  the  coanty  of 
Orleans,  are  earnestly  requested  to  come  togeth* 
er  at  Albion,  on  the  first  Friday  and  Satarday  of 
February,  1845,  to  re* organize  a  Teachers'  Asao- 
elation,  and  that  Mr.  J.  O.  Willsea  and  the  ser* 
etal  town  superintendents  be  requested  to  use 
every  effort  to  procure  a  general  attendance  of 
teachers. 

The  association  then  appointed  Mr.  H.  H. 
Lewis,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  citizens  of 
Orleans  county. 

Resolved  J  That  the  proceedings  of  this  associ- 
ation be  published  in  the  Orleans  Hepubliraa, 
Orleans  American,  and  District  School  Journal. 

WM.  Pr.VNlMAX,  Pres. 

E.  D.  Bacox,  Sec. 

[For  the  DUtrlci  School  JouraaL) 

SUFFOLK. 

A  convention  of  tuperintendents,  teachers  and 
friends  of  common  schools,  was  held  at  River- 


scale  of  public  opinion,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
i^oee  under  their  charge,  to  associate  themselves 
together  to  hold  converse  with  each  other  as  of- 
ten as  practicable,  and  in  every  honorable  way 
within  their  power,  to  Aromote  good  fellowship 


numerously  attended  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  interest  was  manifested,  not  only  by  superin- 
tendents and  teachers,  but  by  othprs  present,  ia 
the  cause  of  common  school  education ;  the  pro- 
motion of  which  in  this  county,  was  the  object 


aad  brotherly  kindness  among  themselves,  there- 1  for  which  the  convention  had  been  called.    A 
by  presenting  opportunities  which  must  produce   number  t>f  political  meetings  were  being  held  at 


the  most  beneficial  results.  Whereas,  order  [» 
:3iatare's  first  law — ^Therefore 

Resolved,  That  in  the  common  school,  where 
most  children  receive  their  practical  educa- 
tioa^  a  strict  course  of  discipline  should  be  adopt- 
ed 4nd  maintained  by  every  teacher. 

Resolved^  That  we  as  teachers,  do  now  dis- 
countenance corporal  punishment  entirely  ;  but 
we  believe  that  other  means  if  properly  adminia- 
tered  al  the  proper  tiiae,  will  generally  »uptr- 
sede  the  necessity  of  sach  punishment  by  secarv 
ing  submission  on  the  part  of  the^pupil. 

Rmoloid,  That  the  District  School  Journal 


of  bfjcoming  acquainted  with  the  condition*  of 
common  schools,  past  and  present,  a&  well  as  the 


the  same  time  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
convention,  and  the  subject  of  politics  heincao 
all  engrossing  as  it  is  in  this  county,  as  wellas 
tbrougi^iut  the  country  at  this  time,  this  tended 
to  detract  very  much  Irom  the  interest  that  woald 
otherwise  have  been  had  in  the  meeting.  Thom- 
as H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  was  present  and  delivered 
a  number  of  lectures,  all  of  which  were  very 
well  received,  but  more  especially  his  Icctare  on 
moral  education,  which  met  with  a  hearty  re- 
sponse from  a  great  majority  of  those  who  heard 
it.  The  convention  was  addressed  by  others  al- 
so on  the  general  subject  of  education,  as  well 


Aimishea  the  beat  and  most  eaonomical  method!  as  by  authors  and  agents  of  school  books,  who 


Spoke  of  the  merits  of  their  respective  works. 
The  convention  was  very  harmonious  and  unani- 


most  Improved  methods  of  teaching,  not  only  in  mous  in  all  its  action,  and  all  were  willine  to 

award  to  the  objects  of  the  ineetiag  the  aase at 
of  their  uadei^taadiags,  though  all  were  not  in- 
clinc  J  to  take  any  efficient  action  in  the  'premi- 
ses.   There  were  one  or  two  individuals  hower^ 


tliis,  but  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  that  it  should 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  com- 
mon schools  in  this  state. 

'Rcsohedy  That  we  recommend  to  teachers  to 
hold  public  examination  at  the  close  of  each 
term,  and  that  they  invite  the  parents  and  guar- 
d^ns  of  the  children,  and  all  other  persons  in- 
terested to  attend  at  such  examination. 

Resolved^  That  wo  regard  tlie  Normal  school 
as  one  of  the  best  loeans  that  has  hitherto  been 
d'evieed  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  discharge  of 
their  important  duties  ;  inasmuch  as  its  tenden- 
introduci  a  uniform  method  of  teach 


er,  from  the  county  of  Orange,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  intrude  themselves  npon  the  convention, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity  to  at- 
tempt to  sow. some  of  those  dtssensiona  in  this 
county,  which  they  may  have  been  instrumental 
in  effecting  in  their  own  county  :  hut  they  met 
with  such  a  reception  as  will  probably  prevent 
their  making  the  like  attempt  again  in  this  coun- 
ty.   A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to 


cy  w  to 

ing.  and  to  bring  into  use  a  uniformity  of  text  |  consider  and  report  on  the  subject  of  text- books. 

boon.  which  report  is  hereto  appended .  This  commit!^ 


) 
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DirraicT  school  jouexal, 


wa«  prioeipalljr  competed  oftemrhen,  aad  it  wiH 
bife  p«rceiTvd  that  thej  are  rather  carefol  about 


Geoi^pby  before  half  past  two»  tWj  sa  j  4pi«le 

tbe  f  Tirploi  of  that  tiffle  eiiber  to  practicml  arilb- 
making  any  particular  telectioo,  Tliewantoffrjs-  metic— -drawinz,  or  wrilia^  on  slates, 
tern  in  oar  common  acboolt  was  telt  to  be  a  ri*-  !  4.  The  scholars  leamia;  definitiaDs  ia  spel* 
ry  great  evil,  and  something  of  a  nniformitj  in  j  ling  books  or  dictionaries,  and  tboee  wbo  tpd 
this  particular  was  thought  to  be  rerj  de- '  out  of  the  booV  withoat  definitions,  win  prooeed 
sir  able  in  this  county,  inasmuch  as  teachers  to  those  si  a  dies  immediate!  y  after  the 
aire  generally  changed  every  few  months.  A 
cMimittee  was  appointed  to  report  on  this  also. 
This  committee  merely  reported  a  plan  of  school 
exercises.  4ts  taken  from  a  card  which  is  kept 
saspended  in  the  school-room  of  one  oftheir  num- 
b«r,  and  practbed  upon  by  him.  This  also  is 
herewith  srnt 
Suffolk  County,  Oct.  21,  1844. 

^*  The  report  on  text-boaks  omitted  for  the 
reasons  assigned  in  the  last  Journal.*' — Ed. 


all  others  in  arithmetic  will  proceed    la  that 
exercise. 

roa  TvcsDATs,  THirasDATS  ajfi>    aa.TiniDATS 

Forenoom  Extrcises. 
From  9  o*ciock  to  10    Beadinf 
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10^  Mental  Anthmetk. 
10}  Recess. 
11    Spellia^    Classes. 
11}  Pme.  Arithmetic. 
IS    Ree.  n  Tablet,  ht. 


PLAN  OF  SCHOOL  EXERCISES. 

FOR    MOWDATS  AKD   VSIDATS. 

Forenoon  Extrcit€$. 
9    o'clock  to  10  Reading 


1st 

From 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 
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JtJUrnoon  ExercUn. 
From  I  o'clock  to  1 J  Reading. 
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10\  Mental  Arithmetic.  !  6th 
10}  Recess. 

11  Spelling  Classes. 
11{  Prac.  Arithmetic. 

12  Recitatioas. 

Exptanatiamt. 
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24  Writing  oof  Paper. 
2}  Recese. 

3  Spellinr  Classes. 
3^  Prac  ArithaMtic 

4  Spell.  andDef  .&r. 

Explanations, 

I.  The  reaiing exercise  dnrinf  the  first  ^aartsr 
of  an  hour  is  performed  by  the  aasbtaace  a( 
monitors. 

2«  An  hour  and  a  quarter  is  allowed  for  the 


1.  The  classes  in  Alphabet  are  attended  to  •  writing  exercise,  bat  if  ainr  of  the  writers  per 
first,  aHer  which  the  reading  classes  ir.  regular  form  their  part  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher 
sncces.^ion.  before  the  expiration  of  that  time^  they  mayde 

2.  The  questioning  of  the  class  having  just  I  vote   the  snrplus    of  that  time  to   pmoiioe  ai 
fiofsbed  reading,  shall  be  the  signal  for  the  next    arithmetic,  drawtns  or  writins  on  slates, 
elhos  to  be  reac^r  to  read,  so  that  at  the  moment  wsmcksdats. 

the  da($s  which  has  read  is  seated,  the  next  class 
simtl  be  formed. 


Forsn^on  ExercUm, 


3.  Af\er  reading,  the  scholars  who  are.  not  stu- 
dring  Arithmetic^  will  proceed  to  writing  on 
smtes,  and  those  m  Arithmetic  will  prepare  for 
a  mental  exercise  in  that  study. 

4.  The  male  scholars  will  first  take  a  recess 
of  7.{  minutes,  during  which  time  the  ffbiales 
will  be  supplied  with  water.  After  which  the 
flnnales  will  take  a  recess,  and  the  males  will  be 
supplied  with  water. 

5.  Afler  recess,  the  scholars  not  in  arithmetic 
and  who  are  learning  tables,  or  lessons  in  the 
ipelling  book,  will  proceed  to  those  studies,  and 
the  scholars  in  English  grammar,  will  prepare 
a  lesson  for  recitation. 

6.  The  exercises  in  practical  arithmetic,  conr 
sifts  in  the  solution  of  examples  on  slates  and  il- 
Imtratlons  with  the  black  board. 

JfUrnwm  Ex€rei$4t. 

tet    From  1  o^ock  to  2    Reading. 

24  Prac.  Arithmetic. 
2}  Reaess. 
3    Spelling  Classes. 
34  Prac.  Arithmetic. 
4    Reeitntions. 
Expl^nftiMt. 

1.  The  scholars  in  geography,  will  omit  the 
reading  exercise  and  prepare  a  lesson  in  geogra- 
phy for  recitation. 

2.  A(W  rei^ding,  the  schalars  in  arithmetic 
win  proceed  to  that  exercise,  a^id  those  not  in 
arithmetic  will  write  on  slates. 

9.  If  any  of  the  scholars  learn  their  lesspos  in 
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1st  From  9    to    9}  Reading. 

2nd    ''      9|  ''    91  Review  in  History. 

9|  "    10      "        *'  ArUbmetie. 

10  "104     "        "  Geography. 
lOi  ''  10)    Recess. 
10}"  11     SpeUing  ClaMes 

11  "  111    ReTiewinEng.Graaamar. 
m  "  12      "        "  Tables,  Pane.  fc^. 

Afttmoon  Exerci$es. 

1   to  Ij  Reading. 
1|  "  ^  ComposkioB  on  paper 
t^  "  2}  Receas. 
2i}  "  3     SpeUing  CUsses. 
3    "  3|  Comp.  transf^erM  to 
34  "  4    SpelUag  and  Deining. 


3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 

lat 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

Eztraei  from  the  Anaual  Report  of  J.  Hsbbs,  Caosty 

Saperistendeat. 

Many  of  the  schools  of  the  connty,  I  am  hap- 
py to  say,  are  in  a  rery  flourishing  ooaditioa 
In  them,  I  lound  well  qualified  teachers,  larth* 
fully  and  snccessfuIlT  laboring,  though  freflacot' 
ly  under  many  disadrantages,  in  training  yonv 
of  both  sexes  in  the  principles  of  ••'•■^^ 
Tirtue,  in  a  manner  not  surpassed  in  any  of  ^ 
higher  inst.ttttions.  Snch  teachers  deserve  «>^ 
gratitude  and  respect  of  the  oommanity^  ^ 
greater  proportions  than  they  generally  ^J^^Jf ' 
There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  swoij  omi 
very  opposite  character.  In  them,  I  ^•^ JJ^ 
ehera  whooe  only  bmimi  loemed  to  be,  tol^ 


or  Tn  JTATK  or  mw^osx. 


vm^fikB   w^  %  ocrtiuii  amaber  •f  tines, 

(mad  that  in  a  reiy  careless  maner,)  to  work  a 
«ertaiA  anmbef  of  suns,  and  *'  get  the  answer/' 
without  making  them  one  question;  or  making 
theaa  understand  that  there  was  any  meaning  in 
what  thej  had  read,  or  why  the  answer  was  ob« 
ittiiMed  to  their  snms.    The  only  reconuBeadation 
a«ch  toaebers  present    (and  that  can  have  no 
weight  with  any  but  those  who  set  a  higher  ralae 
upon  their  dollars  and  cents  than  on  the  immortal 
imlsds  ol'  their  ehiMrtn,)    is  the  cheapness  of 
^their  wnges.    How  often  the  saying  is  heard, 
^*  each  a  teacher  will  do  for  onr  school  •"  '*  oor 
children  are  not  very  forward."    I  would  say  to 
each  persons,  your  children  never  will  be  (br* 
ward  aader  such  instruction.    Persons  in  whom 
ave  combined  all  the  neoessar^  qualificaticns  for 
gpad  teachers  I  are  not  so  easily  found  as  some 
woald  teem  to  imagine.    I  have  found  a  less 
aamber  who  hare  failed  for  the  want  of  learn- 
ing, than  for  the  want  of  a  faculty  of  imparting 
kaowledge,  and  in  discipline. 

la  some  districts;  I  found  the  trustees  and  in- 
habitants, taking  a  f^ty  commendable  interest 
ia  their  schools:  rlsiting,  encouraging  both  tea- 
•eher  siad   pupils ;  supplying  them  with  books 

Sid  apparatus;  in  a  word,  doing  their  dn^. 
at  ia  a  larger  number  I  found  an  entirely  dif 
Terent  state  of  things.  A  teacher  is  employed 
hy  the  tmstees,  dfareeted  to  a  place  called  a 
•ehool-heuse,  and  there  suffered  to  work  him 
way,  without  books^  without  apparatus,  with- 
oat  a  visit, — ^nay,  it  would  seem,  without  a 
thought  horn  his  emplo^fers,  from  the  beginning 
of  a  tena  to  the  ead  of  it.  In  some  districts,  if 
Ihoy  «nn  hsnre  a  lehool  long  enough  to  answer 
the  reqairements  of  law,  and  to  expend  the 
public  money,  it  is  all  they  do,^-all  they  wish. 

The  law  authorizing  trustees  to  tax  theinhabi* 
^mte  to  pay  the  tuition  of  indigent  chttdrea,  and 
to  supply  the  school  with  fuel,  meets  with  great 
opposition  ;  fVom  persons  toe  from  whom  we 
-ought  to  expect  better  things ;  iVom  persons  who 
worid  with  to  be  considered  ^atriotm ;  nay,  from 
Wmmt  prt/tmimg  tube  ehrttttaaj'.  I  luowol' 
one  of  the  last  named,  who  expended  from  ten 
•to  AAeen  dollars  in  litigation,  rather  than  pay  a  tax 
of  one  doUar  fllty-four  cents,  fbr  the  repairs  of 
a  leheolAhouse,  which  waa  judieieusl^pexpeaded. 

In  some  districts,  it  is  difficult  to  find  suitable 
men,  willing  to  act  as  trustees ;  knowing  the 
•opposition  they  will  have  to  encounter,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duty.  <' As  the  teacher, 
•o  the  school,"  is  ahready  passed  into  a  proverb ; 
to  which  I  will  add ;  as  the  school,  so  the  neigh- 
horhood;  for  in  my  peregrinations  through^  the 
eountj,  where  I  hare  loond  a  well  constructed, 
well  furuithed  •ehool-house,  and  a  good  school 
kept  therein,  there  I  found  an  enligntened,  so- 
ber, moral,  and  religious  community;  and  vtct 
oerto. 

There  appears  to  be  a  shortsightodness  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  only  object  is  lucre.  For 
what  intoUigeat  man  does  not  know,  that  it  is 
less  expensive  to  support  schools,  than  to  sup- 
port almshouses,  courts  of  justice,  prisons,  kc.  7 
If  the  former  were  properly  supported,  the  lat- 
ter woald  need  none.  Who  does  not  know  that 
a  farm  ia  oa  ealightened,  well  educated  eommu* 
.  aity,  will  bring  twice  as  much  in  the  market,  as 
iu  oae  of  the  opposite  character!  Who  will 
panhaet  a  ren4«Me  ia  the  vieiaitf  of  a  dilapi- 
datod,    Biecrabto  eiheel  heoae    and  tehoolf 


Surely  no  enlightened  man,  unless  he  meaiui  ,to 
become  a  missionary.  In  proof  of  thb,  I  wQl 
record  one  example,  which  was  related  to  me 
when  visiting  schools.  *'  A  person  wishing  to 
purchase  a  fanut  took  op  a  newspaper,  saw  an 
advertisement  of  a  farm  for  sale ;  the  descrip- 
tion suited  him.  A  few  dajrs  subsequent,  he 
met  with  a  person  from  the  vicinity  of  the  said 
Urm ;  of  him  he  obtained  a  description,  with 
which  he  was  well  pleased  ;  he  then  enquired 
concerning  the  schools  ?  AAer  hearing  their 
description,  he  replied,  **  I  would  not  take  thfi 
farm  as  a  giA.'' 

WYOMING  COUNTY. 
Ttachir't  ImtUute,  Oct.  17,  1844. 

F.  DwaiHT,  E^. — BitAM  Bul-^1  writo  Toa 
a  word  from  oar  laatituto ;  we  hare  now  heme 
as  65  to  70  teachers  engaged  in  mutual  instra^ 
tion  for  improvessent  in  the  great  acitaeeiof 
teaching,  and  to  the  credit  of  our  ftmale  touch- 
ers, although  net  regarded  as  wiator  teachen, 
many  etf  them  aro  present,  adding  great  interott 
to  our  exercises.  This  is  the  second  week  of 
our  meeting  ^e  are  deeply  engaged  and  mueh 
interested.  We  have  had  Mr.  Fowle  and  Air^ 
Fits  of  Boston,  with  as,  from  whom  we  hare 
received  aiany  new  and  valuable  snggestioai^ 
which  will  be  felt  in  this  region  for  manjr  years 
to  conne.  Ourteachecs  were  delighted  with  both 
of  thsm*  BCr.  Fowle  gave  us  many  vnluable 
hinte  in  relation  to  touching  grammar,  vnitinf|^ 
composition,  fcc,  and  on  t^  govemmcat  or 
schools.  Mr.  FUa,  with  his  eonunon  aehoiil 
music  for  children,  created  a  feeling  of  iatoroit 
in  this  respect  unlike  any  before  known  aamng 
us,  and  from  the  effect  of  which  wo  ahall  s»t 
soon  be  likely  to  recover.  Theih  is  somethhif 
in  these  meeti^s  of  teachers^  which  is  not  oay 
inspiring  them  with  new  seal  and  energy,  bat  le 
securing  a  union  of  effort  on  their  part,  fltofo 
valanble  than  any  Ihiug  known  to  me  that  hau 
been  before.  Iried.  They  are  hecMMng  oai 
united  band  of  aisterannd  brothers  in  the  gsoat 
cause  of  their  coualry's  preservation :  eaehpoa- 
sessing  by  moans  of  sutnal  comnmnifutioa,.the 
knowledge  of  all.  to  a  rery  great  extent. 

The  Allegany  InsUtate  is  16  miles  aoathwest 
of  us,  with  ever  130  teachers,  deeply  eaguged. 
There  is  also  an  Institute  in  Genesee  eonaty:,  M 
miles  northwest  of  us ;  I  beliere  doing  wdtt. 
27aulesetill  (hrther  northwest . thore Is  oae  at 
Albion,  Orlatas  Co.,  under  BCesen.  WUto 
Reynolds,  engaged  with  good  success  in  thai 


Our  summer  school  celeWations  passed  off  tfe» 
markably  fine.  In  9  of  the  13  towoe  in  Jthe 
county,  celebiations  have  been  lield«  at  which 
at  least  AfiOO  school  children  iaprocenston  have 
been  present.  The  last  was  in  CoviagtoOf  aa 
the  28th  Sept,  and  much  to  the  praise  or  the 
scholars  and  teachers,  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
inhabittnte  of  the  town,  the  exerciaea«were  ahlg 
conducted  and  well  attended.  Some  of  the  banners 
and  mottoes  were  peculiarly  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing. The  bordering,  flowers  and  mottoes  oa 
one  banner  in  district  No.  6,  were  embroidered 
with  colored  worsted  by  the  young  ladies  of  tho 
school.  In  the  centre  encircled  ia  a  griea 
wreath  was  the  motto,  **  Caitdidatbs  ron  dooo 
cmaaiM,''  ia  krit  capital  letlers|  nad  t^e  ancf\. 
BMus  espreseioa  there  wns  thftta/l  fneoandil 
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daHs  ikould  be  dect0i.  On  the  other  the  motto 
"was,  **  Knowledge,  like  rirtaei  is  imperisba- 
lile."  These  perhaps  may  not  be  said  to  be  the 
1>e8t,  bat  only  a  specimen  of  the  banners  on 
that  most  interesting  occasion.  Of  the  exercises, 
h  would  be  difficult  to  speak  by  way  of  dis- 
crimination, when  all  were  so  good.  I  will  only 
iUrthcr  say  that  I  hare  increased  confidence  in 
these  institates  and  celebrations.  I  believe  the 
iattitntes  worthy  the  attention  of  those  offidat- 
log  in  the  first  department  of  our  common  schools, 
•in  also  the  legislature.        Truly  yours, 

A.  8.  STEVENS,  Co.  Supt. 

TXACHEUS'   INSTITUTE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Teach- 
m%*  Institute,  held  at  Perry  Centre,  on  Friday, 
Ike  18th  of  October.  1844,  th«  fbUowiog  ConsU- 
tsti^A  waa  reported  by  a  committee  appointed 
Hr  that  purpose  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

Art.  I.  This  society  shall  be  called  the 
"  Wyoming  County  Teachers'  Aiaoeiation  f  its 
object  shall  bt  to  arouse  public  attention  on  the 
Mbjeet  of  education,  the  improvement  of  teach- 
ers in  their  professions  by  an  interchange  of 
Ticws,  and  the  general  advancement  of  scienoe. 

Aet.  2.  The  officers  of  this  aasoaation  shall 
OOMiet  of  a  president,  thirteen  vicirpresidents, 
a  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  perform  the 
usual  duties  pertaining  to  their  respective  offices, 
aad  shall  continue  in  office  one  year  and  •ntil  a 
mew  appointment  shall  be  made. 

Amx.  3.  Tht  parliamentary  rules  of  other  de- 
Mherative  bodies  shall  be  the  common  law  of 
thk  aasodaSioB. 

Art.  4.  Any  teacher  of  the  county  may  be- 
eome  a  member  of  this  association  by  subscrib- 
i»g  to  tto  coostitutton  ;  and  the  deputy  superior 
leodent  of  the  county,  and  the  several  town  su- 
ferinteAdents,  shall  be  ez.oficio  members  of 
Ihift  association. 

Art.  5.  This  constitution  may  be  aftiended 
tfu  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  present  at 
wnf  Yeg«lar  mectng  of  the  association. 

The  association    was  AiMy  organized*  by  a 
€Wioe  of  the  ibUowing  officers  for  the  ensttimr 
year: 
^iiident^^,  8.  DiimcAir,  Attica. 

Viee-PraidetUi^H.  C.  Bishop,  Attica  ;  John 
»,  D^y,  Bennington ;  A.  L.  Cook,  Castile  :  J. 
h  ^J^l  ^^^'^  »  Joseph  Durfte,  Covington  j 
•I.  A.  CaHuns.  Gainesvaie  j  C.  Ewcll,  Mid- 
Wtury :  Daniel  Richards,  OrangeviUe;  Charles 
?•  5^?  SheWon :  Daniel  A.  Kiiapp,  Warsaw; 
L.  H.  Lighlhall,  Weihersfield  ;  C.  A.  Hunting- 
lOB,  Perry;  and  P.  H.  Warren,  Java. 

5e#r«tet^f— C.J.  Judd,  Warsaw. 
'   Trsosar^r^M.  A.  Pierce,  Perry. 

The  following  resolutions  were  th^n  moved 
«id  adopted ; 

^Wfhed,  ThatftTilcs  A.  Hinman,  of  Sheldon, 
and  Ezra  Bishop,  of  Atiica,  be  hereby  consti- 
fated  honorary  members  of  this  ajsociaiion. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing  be  sent,  with  a  recjuest  for  publication,  to 
the  several  newspapers  of  this  county,  and  also 
to  the  District  School  Journal,  Albany. 

Hetolved,  That  this  assoetalioa  adjourn  to 
•••t  at  tbe  Court  House,  in  the  vitlag^of  Waa. 
^T',"*!!,**^  ^V  ^^^^f  i»  Oeoemher  next,  at 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  JOUTOTAL. 

JLLBANY,  DECEMBBR,  18M. 

"^"^^^^"^JoRMAlTsCHOOL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ezecntive  Oosimittee  af 
the  Normal  School  on  the  23d  inst.,  it  ^was 

Ruoloed,    That    the   STATE    NORMAL 

SCHOOL  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  Wpik 

on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  December,  at  half- 
past  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  which  time  the I!xeca- 

tive  committee  will  be  in  attendance. 

F.  DWIGHT, 

S<ert<«ry  tf  the  C^wmkUe. 

09*  The  County  Superintendents  arerequett' 

ed  to  give  such  notice  to  the  pupils  selected  by 

the  Board  of  Supervisors,  as  will  sf  eitrc  thcii 

punctual  attendance. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Wc  have,  during  the  past  year,  adopted,  with 
some    slight  modifications,    the    Philadelphia 
method  of  examining  teachers,  and  having  faUf 
tested  its  great  excellenec^  we  venture  to  rfeom» 
mend  its  trial  to  the  school  Superintendents. 

An  examination  should  be  deliberate^  thorough 
and  impartial. 

"  You  hurried  me,"—**  I  could  have  answered 
every  questioa  you  asked  him,"'-^-**  I  wasfHghft^ 
ened  and  could  not  think'' — are  the  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  often  heard  irom  tht  disap- 
pointed candidates,  and  in  these,  not  anft^ 
quently,  parents  and  children  join  in  ecnsuriag 
the  iajustice  of  the  examiner. 

Certainly,  a  method  of  examination,  so  obvi^ 
onsly  just  as  to  defy  these  and  similar  omsoNS, 
must  commend  itself  to  every  mind,  and  such  ia 
the  method  to  which  we  ask  attention. 

Let  a  series  of  questioas  he  pverknihly  pre* 
pared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  when  the  can- 
didates for  certificates  are  assembled,  let  each 
write  on  paper  answers  to  the  proposedqnMlions* 
The  qnestiotts  should  relate  to  all  the  commcra 
school  branches,  and  if  prepared  with  care  wfU 
sift  the  minds  of  the  candidates. 

We  give  a  few  sf  the  questions  used  ia  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  merely.  s» 
examples.  They  are  numbered,  that  the  leuh- 
ers  may  number  their  corresponding  answers. 

.     ™..  THEORY   OP  TEACHlHO.^  ' 

I.  What  poinu  art  etp««lallf  to  beaileoded  fofnlW 
reaUioK  le«4ons  of  children  safficieaUy  advaasedtabt 
m  a  Grammar  School?  SUooUJ  such  lesaoat  b«a*> 
signed  and  Madied  beforehand  ?  How  should  ibeejw- 
ci«e  he  condQcted  I 

a.  Sh«uld  8|«lHnff  conrinoe  tobe  tf*ieof  tbtr*fwT« 
exerc|«etor  ohildraa  aufficiaiulr  advanecd  to^i«> 
Grammai 


I 


•  ohiWreo  aufficiwulf  advaneed  w-^--- 

lar  School  I    If  ng,  hoir  much  lime  ^o«W  w 
laily  to  the  exercise,  and  how  should  Ube'oji* 

«   lUw  won W  *oa  teach  Writiafl  1    What  »••»•••' 


iven  d 
uctcd 


flv  vav  cr JOS  Of 


■t»- 
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froelancbolT  fooly  witDout  ber  bens." 
ve  tbe  meaDing  and  etymology  of  the  following 
:  imttrmitt  /t^mc,  ^frmutttc,  rttituicy  mtmir 
rm^Tty  with  •enieacw  iUottrntisg  Um  um  of 


4.  n^m  1M«M  yeo  tratit  0«Bt»»fk7t  HkMld  the 
text  of  the  Oeogrmphy  becomraitted  to  ntroory  t  Should 
Wkm  questions  on  tbe  maps  be  answered  by  tbe  pnpil 
-Witt  out  the  map  before  him  T  Shoold  tbe  pmyll  be  tt- 
qiilred  t»  make  maps  f   Kto,  why  end  IMW  far? 

SCHOOL   GOTXRHHENT. 

].  Wbatare  the  priaiepal  .soarces  of  disorder  in  a 
m4miI  roomT 

t.  8h9«ld  talking  among  tbe  papils  beentiielyexcla- 
4edf 

3.  How  woold  yon  pretent  Injury  and  defacement  to 
ibe  books,  desks*  floor,  fte.  ? 

4.  Bj  what  means  would  yon'  seents  obedience  and 
«lte»tioa  to  study  t  Woald  yon  in  any  case  itsort  to 
corporal  ponithmeot  t 

HZtTORT  OF  THC  UNITED  fTATSS. 

1.  Where  and  under  what  circiunstances  was  Wash- 
tefton  obliged  to  surrender  f 

».  What  Is  *'  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,"  sod  what  is 
the  origin  of  the  name  t 

GRAMMAR. 

Parse  the  following  sentences. 
J.  **  To  reign  »  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell." 
**  Wo  worth  the  oiasp,  wo  worth  the  day, 
That  eosts  thy  111^,  my  gallant  Orsr." 
9.  Correct  tbe  followiagsentsncesy  gif lag  yonr  rea- 
son fos  each  correction. 

If  he  learns  the  children  to  behave  good,  it  is  more 
than  hio  predecessor  ever  done.  Lysias  promised  his 
-ftdtatir  aevf  r  to  abnndon  his  friends. 

t.  Parse  the  words  italicised  in  the  foUowiag  sen- 
tence . 

<'  WUdom,  though  richer  than  Peravlsn  minesj 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweet  ambrosial  hire, 
WtsM  is  sAs  hut  the  Wktam  ot  happinesst 
That  unotlaintdf  than  foUy  more  a  fool ; 
Aonelancboly  fool,  without  her  bells." 
4.  GIre 
words 
fbldf  ro»trt 
the  words  defined. 

6.  Parse  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: 
•'•Wore  J  BfwhM,  end  Bmtos  Anthony,  there  were  an 

AntlK>nf , 
WoaUd  r^o  np  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongne 
increry  wound  of  Cssar." 

ARITBMXTIC. 

1.  Bxpress  in  words  ^60910801. 
.   a.  Explain  thsfollowing  terms  as  used  in  Arithmeiie; 
tomunon  meoturcj  pr»mciM*m6erjpro{rcfN<^nj  involutionj 
^ooiutidn. 

, .  WkeA  the  aiuwerg  are  all  written,  let  each 
eamdidate  sign  his  name  to  his  ttit,  mad  hand 

ttiem  (e  tile  superintendent,  who  thonld,  at  once 
'  akiunine  them,  and  p6int  ont  errors,  inviting  the 
Umamioik  of  moot  qaestiofis,nBd  offeiittfsnah  re- 
marks as  win  make  the  answers  of  each  nseOil 
to  all.  The  ultimate  decision  can  nsuallj  he 
made  more  jndidonsly  on  a  subsequent  day,  and 
thtn  more  delicately  communiented  to  th«  nn* 
snceessfal  applicants. 

This  method,  says  the  town  superintendent  of 
C«e3rmans,  in  commnnieating  the  resnH  of  his  ex- 
nmiQation,  on  the  15th  nit.,  "is  fairer,  more 
thorough  and  more  satisfactory  than  any  other,'' 
and  sueh  will  be  the  decision  of  ail,  who  faith- 
fbny  test  its  utility. 

We  do  not,  however,  recommend  that  this 
should  he  a  sabstitute  for  all  other  methods,  but 
WhilCfwe  use  oral  examination,  bleek-boalrd,  Mate 
exercises,  sentence  framing,  "  vocabulary  gau- 
$lng"  fcc.,  to  vary  the  labor  of  the  day,  wo  rely 
w  thii,  l««n»nttb«'SM«dtoflhf«M. 


A«d  we  boffe  been  amascd,  at  lh« 

of  vbmmon  principles  and  simple  radimento, 
thus  forced  upon  our  attention. 

A  MAP  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-TORK* 


Shall  tk€  nkdolf  m^kt  the  UgMatwre  tf  tbe 

State,  aprttent  of  a  more  perfect  map  than 

Aos  ever  b€tn  publitkod  f 

It  can  be  done,  and  without  naeb  diffiealty. 
Let  some  of  the  leading  schools  of  each  town, 
take  Burr's  county  map  as  a  basis,  and  from  it 
lay  down  tbe  map  of  their  town,  on  tbe  scale  of 
a  mile  to  an  inch.  Then,  let  all  necessary  cor- 
rections  be  carefully  made,  and— judging  froan 
the  county  of  Albany— these  will  be  nuniero«c> 

By  comparing  the  maps  thus  prepared  in  tW4 
or  more  schools,  the  town  superintendent  ca% 
A)rward  to  the  county  officer,  that  which  is  cor- 
rect, and  tbe  County  BuperintendenI  may  readi- 
ly hare  the  scTeral  towns  carefully  combined  in 
one  map,  ^y  some  skilful  pupil  of  the  conr 
mon  schools,  and  retaining  one  copy  for  bit 
own  use,  forward  the  other  to  oar  honored 
Stale  Superintendent,  for  such  disposition  as 
that  officer  may  see  flt. 

That  this  can  be  done,  and  with  sueh  taste 
and  beauty  at  to  prove  most  honorable  cTiden«o 
of  our  schools,  we  doubt  not.  In  Albany,  t»- 
rangements  are  already  made  to  produce  a  map^ 
on  or  before  the  15th  of  February,  and  we  hope 
that  not  only  tbe  counties  which  exhibited  sueh 
beautiful  specimens  of  mapping  at  the  Conren- 
tion,  hut  all  others,  will  show  that  Albany  conn- 
ty  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  thing  else,  can  take 
or  keep  the  lead  in  the  glorious  career  of  general 
improvement. 


tt=c 


TBAGBBRS'  OSPARTMSNT. 


MoMtkHter,  Jio^  IS,  1844. 
Mr.  DwiGHT— Sib— Among  the  many  valua- 
ble criticisms  eontained  in  your  paper  we  occa- 
sionally find  some  wholesale  denunciations  which 
we  as  teachers  feel  are  rather  severe.  The  Get. 
No.  contarosa  remark  of  this  kind,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Alcott.  He  says,  "  teachers  seem  to  think 
that  if  their  pupils  read  over  a  certain  number  of 
pages  daily  and  make  no  glaring  errors,  they 
will  at  some  time  or  othcr,and  some  how  or  other, 
become  good  readers  ;  like  the  carder  of 
wool  or  cotton  who  puts  the  raw  material  into 
one  end  of  the  machine,  expecting  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  revolutions  a  proportional  quan- 
tity of  rolls,  (he  hardly  knows  how  or  why) 
will  make  their  appearance  at  the  other."  Now 
what  teacher  of  common  sense  would  expect  to 
teach  the  sublime  art  of  reading  by  such  a  me- 
chanical  process,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
The  learned  Dr.  may  have  been  acquainted  vnth 
such;  bdt  If  ho  bad' been  ncqubihtt4  with  tbe 
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ke  would  not  hftfe  formed  so  low  aa  estimate  of 
their  efforts  in  that  branch  as  the  extract  above 
teems  to  show.  He  coold  be  pomt«l  to  teach- 
ers, who  for  the  last  ten  jears  hare  aot  suffered 
a  iMsoa  to  be  read,  or  hardly  a  word  spelled  by 
ths  smallest  pnpil  without  examination  of  its 
import  Off  use,  or  some  qoestion  or  remark  to 
elicit  thoaght  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  It  is 
an  old  maxim  bat  a  tme  one,  that  **  one  mend 
fault  is  worth  half  a  dosea  find  faults,"  and  if 
teamed  erilies  would  deseead  from  high  Olympus 
^nd  spend  a  Mttle  tio&e  in  risiting  common  schools, 
animating  them  by  their  presence,  and  giving  a 
little  instruction  to  the  carewora  tcschers,  their 
«oadeseeasioB  woald  be  gratefully  appveelaied, 
aad  doubtless  the  sehools  be  abundantly  benefit- 
ed. We  readily  admit  the  necessity  of  im- 
proteraeat  in  ourseWes  as  teachers,  but  to  be  so 
^liltlod  en  masse  as  to  be  made  mere  maehtaists 
we  do  thiak  rather  hamiliatiag.  The  want  of 
uniformity  in  reading  books  has  been  a  subject 
"Of  much  complaint,  and  indeed  of  great  embar- 
imssment  to  teachers,  ia  giriag  iastructioas  in 
that  branch,  without  much  aileiriation  of  the 
eriL  As  you  invite  ''teachers  to  communicate 
the  results  of  their  own  experience,''  permit  me 
dumbly  to  suggest  to  teachers  to  fopply  theos- 
•tlvas  with  a  variety  of  suitah&e  works  and  loan 
them  to  their  pupils.  The  expense  it  is  true  is 
f  uite  an  item,  but  the  rapid  improvement  of  pu- 
pils, and  also  th^r  eheerlUI,  happy  and  even 
grateful  acceptance,  Is  a  remuaeratioii  which  few 
of  those  teachers  who  have  made  the  experi- 
ment would  be  willing  to  lo8«  for  the  degrading 
eonstderatioa  of  cash,  when  put  ia  eompetitioa 
with  the  elevatioa  of  immortal  miads,  whose 
first  impreuions  so  often  stamp  their  future  des- 
tiny. Thst  you,  sir,  may  bn  instrumental  in  com- 
municating maay  benefits  to  teachers,  and  thro^h 
dham  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind  istha  earnest 
wiah  of  yoor  humble,  yet  obliged  subscriber, 

RUTH  ARNOLD. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRACTISING   DIC- 

TATION 

/•  Os  Primary  Sehoolt,  mnd  Primary  DtpmrU 
mt»h  imder  ehargf  i]f  ikf  PiMie  Beko^i  80- 
•Mly,  New^r^rk,  Jtm$,  1844. 


OfUr  Ist.  Atteation.^Svary  child  ia  his  pi 

—sitting  area.— with  haads  fixed«--feet 
•qnare  oa  the  floor,— heals  near  together, 
and  toes  taraed  out. 

fid.  Take  Slates.— The  Slates  are  Uken  out,  aad 
laid  sqaare  oa  the  Desk ,— -the  left  side  ia  a 
liae  with  the  ceatre  of  the  breast. 

id.  Claan  Slatea. 

4th.  Hands  fixed. 

5th.  The  left  hand  oa  the  Desk,  reatiag  fiat. 

«U.  Take  peacils. 

While  this  is  being  done,  the  attending  Mon- 
itors who  are  assigned,  one  to  each  Desk,  get 
readv  their  box  of  peacils;  and,  as  the  Slates 
are  kid  on  the  Desks,  thev  pass  through, 
and  see  that  each  is  properly  adjusted  ;  aad 
after  the  Slates  are  deaaed  off,  they  pass 
vapidly  aloag  iaftoat,  dropping  a  Pencil  oa, 
«r  by,  eaeh  Slate.  Thea  ralUag  behiad,  aad 
PMsiaf  baekaad  forth,  they  eonaet  what  b 
^'     disiatiom  ig  gouig  im  ^^^ikt 


tk» 
with  appropriate  boards. 
7th.  The  Teacher,  or  MoQitor,[as  the 

be,]  eommeaoes,  aad  nasses  the  word  oa  the 
first  board  i  those  thatare  to  write  that  ward, 
r^eat  it  la  concerL  She  thea  apcUs  is, 
enunciatiag  eaeh  letter  distiacthn- 
drea  repeat  and  prenowife  iL  Tl 
she  points  to  each  of  the  letters  ia  su< 
the  childrea  name  them,  and  fiaallj^ 
aoaaee  the  wnd. 
8th.  Write.— Then  passiag  to  the  next,— aad 
on  through  the  whole,  she  returns,  aad 

peats,-*turBing    the    board.    Chaage    1 

boards,  and  repeat, — aad  change  and  repeat 
a^aia.— when  they  will  have  writtea, 
stx  wiords. 
9th.  Clean  Slates,— aad  go  through  the 
process. 

This,  with  due  rapidity,  may  be  done  three 
times  ia  the  half  hour;  when,  eaeh  child  will 
have  once  writtea,  skd  twice  spelled  aad 
proBoaaced,  18  words. 
The  orders  may  aO  be  given  by  motioa. 
The  words  mast  be  written  ia  jperpeadiealar 
column,  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  Slate,  ea 
the  left  haad  eoraar ;  aad  those  who  caa,  mast 
coatiaue  writiag  each  word  oa  the  same  Uae,  HB 
the  next  is  given  out. 

The  boards  are  designed  ehiefly  for  thefid, 
and  lower  classes. 

To  the  higher  classes,  more  difficult  inria, 
and  words  with  definitions,  must  be  dictated. 

The  4th  class  all  respoad  aad  spell  the  w«id 
once. 
In  the  5th,  oaly  one  child  responds. 

Teacher  and  Monitor  is  caUad  apaa  to 


make  this  exercise,  (Dictation,)  a  matter  of 
careful  study,  an  accouat  of  its  h^h  atiHiy,  aa  a 
Bsaaas  of  uMatal  and  physical  culture.  It 
awakeas  the  atteatioa— excites  iatellectaal  ae- 
tivity,  and  develops  thedormaat  eaeigias  af  ehild- 
ren,  more  effectually  and  more,  agreeably,  thaa 
eaa  be  done  by  any  other  school  axeerdse  what- 
ever. 

Ton  have  ia  it,  ^e  eommandiag  sileaea,  the 
eraet.  easy,  aad  appropriate  postuia, -'iht  «pa 
all  alive  to  catch  the  first  sigaal, — the  muanlTW 
all  set  aad  braced  for  the  quick  aad  exact  movo- 
BMat. 

As  the  ey«  ratU  oa  the  weed  loa  Umbaati^ 
the  mind  begins  its  operations  : — whaa  it  ia'pca- 
nounced  the  ear  leads  its  aid ; — whea  each  letter 
is  eaundated,  the  analyzing  process  is  reqaimd, 
aad  the  meaiory  is  hod  under  coatrihaiaa  f^ 
whea  the  respnaie  of  cach&lls  opoa  his  otm 
ear,  aaother  impulse  is  given  ,*— and  finally, 
there  is  the  nsanaal  process  of  traasferriag  the 
wdrd  to  the  Slate.  Ia  these  successive  steps,  wa 
find  the  eye^  tha  ear,  the  toagae,  aad  the  jMMid 
aidiag  aad  impelling  the  mind  through  a  terica^ 
of  exercises,  of  the  highest  importaace  ia  ax- 
psndiuf^  aad  training  the  youthlul  intellact. 

Dunng  Dtetatioa,  whea  properly  Attd  oMTt 
getically  perforosed,  (aad  it  mast  be  daae  with 
all  possible  despatch,)  the  ohild  caa  get  ao 
chance  to  play,  sleep,  be  idle,  or  io  mischief. 
The  praeess  is.  itself,  the  hast  aad  oMSt  peflstt 
drill  (br  order.  This  exercise  mast  aot  he  9&h 
pended,  to  put  one  right^  or  to  speak  ol  wroag  |— 
for,  though  Dictation  u  a  valuable  exercise  k 
learaiaf  to  write,  osfiraet  wrltlttf  It  talaka«p 
•a  part  •f  tha  inialisa,  dariag  tto , 
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kovir  «Aefa  iUt  f s  tet  iiwrt  for  lastTQe- 
tiba^  writing^  exclusively, — -whxck  it  «U  •iiffi< 
cieati  withoQl  laierfering  witb  Diotation. 

Ic  will  thos  be  •€€•«  that  thiv^alMble  exer- 
ctoe  or  Dictation  for  writltii?  on  Slate,  is  intend- 
M  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Orthography,  and 
a  kneivrledge  of  the  script  character,  as  fast  as 
tkm  Vnpfla  sidTaace  in  alnK^r  to  read  tlie  Roman 
•r  printed  text. — klso,  to  glre  the  pnpils  an  ap- 
titude to  trana/er  correctly  to  the  Slate,  what  is 
deipoaited  in  the  nind  ^--all  which  will  ereatn* 
mitf  viake  them  good  spellers,  correct  writersi 
«nd  si^fenrate  copyists. 

£ach  and  every  Teacher  is  instructed,  and 
•ajoined  to  make  herself  thorooghly  and  prac- 
tioaHj  aeq««inted  with  the  principles  and  de- 
caflt  of  this  Dictatire  system  j  to  canse  their 
Honitora  to  be  thorooghly  iastmcted  therein  ; 
•ftd  to  praetise  it  three  eeparate  half  hotirs  each 
4m:ff  with  tlie  most  rigid  exactne«  and  prompti- 
tiuie. 


[For  tbs  District  rehoot  JooTnal.] 

FREE  SCHOOLS. 

SyraeuKj  Oct.  I7thj  1S44. 

BCa.  Dwiqut— The  nndersigned  having  beat 
araoiiiied  a  eeounittee,  by  the  Onottdaga  eoaaty 
T«aehers'  lastitnte,  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing the  report  of  the  committee  on  free  schools 
(be  publication,  herewith  transmit  a  copy  of  said 
report  for  the  Journal,  in  pursuance  of  a  reso- 
lutioa  of  the  Institute.  Tours,  fcc. 

VfiLexAH  Babxs, 
David  pAasoMS, 
Nkhcviah  p.  Stantok,  Jr. 
The  Committee  on  Free  Schooh  respectfully 
roport :  That  t^  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  iacalcnlable  importance  of  this  subject  to  the 
best  interesto  of  the  American  peeple.    We  be- 
Ueve  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  discus* 
siou  and  agiution  of  this  question  is  called  for, 
attd  when  it  would  be  productire  of  good  re* 
Mrita    The  tomisHtee  are  in  Ihvor  of  the  fbir 
•cImqoI  system  for  the  following  reasoast 

t.  We  maiiUain  that  every  humnn  being  has 
n  iright  to  lat^eetual  and  moral  education;  that 
it  itfthedutyofgoverameatto  provide  the  means 
•f  sucft  eiiMatiOft  la  everr  ehsid  VKter  ite  juris* 
dictUm.  Man  Is  not  bora  with  the  matured  mind 
whidi  education  produces ;  unlike  the  brute  crea- 
tion who  receive  by  nature  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary for  their  fhtnre  support  and  happiness, 
musB  totully  uneducated  would  die  or  live  fa 
misery.  The  intelligence  p(  brutes  reouins  sta- 
tionary for  ages  ;  man  has  the  capaci^  of  con- 
tinual progression,  he  seems  designed  for  a  state 
of  education  and  progressire  improvement.  If 
man  in  a  stnte  of  total  helplessness  and  vrithout 
the  natural  education  of  the  brute  creation  has 
BO  right  to  demand  the  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  so  essential  to  his  existence  and  hsppi- 
Bess  from  his  fellow  men,  then  his  right  to  **  life 
and  liberty*'  are  of  no  consequence.  The  right 
to  the  air  we  breathe  is  not  more  necessary  to 
physical  existence,  than  culture  to  mental  health. 
Who  would  accept  the  gift  of  life  unaccompani' 
ed  with  the  cultivation  of  the  inteUeet  and  moral 
fkeultiesf 

The  community,  or  government,  its  represen- 
tttfve,  is  booad  to  provide  the  iBtelleetual  and 
mora  culture,  without  which  the  people  will  be 
mttenMe ;  the  ptmoBce  ^  «B«iueated  ptnou* 


ia  the  body  pcdilie  ifaapairs  the  happixies^  *of 
other  nemtOre,  ire  fSi^l  sorrow  ibr  their  degra- 
datlou  and  are*  injul^  b^  their  actions  and 
erimes.  Government  concerves  it  to  be  its  duty 
•o  eonstnict  **  internal  improvements^^-how 
much  stronger  is  the  obligation  to  make  im- 
provements en  the  uncultivated  soil  of  tnitid  ?  If 
for  the  common  benefit  otir  government  is  boimd 
(e  baild  jails,  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  canals, 
8cc.,  the  duty  to  educate  ihe  people  is  as  much 
greater,  as  the  reselts  Of  it  yixm^d  be  more  bene- 
Meial  than  the  construction  of  those  works. 

II.  Asameaflsforthej^rerentionof  crime  we 
approve  the  free  school  system.  The  cause  of 
crime  is  a  defective  moral  education.  The  metns 
which  goTemment  uses  to  reform  the  offender 
and  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  offence,  haTO 
but  little  influence  to  effect  those  objects ;  they 
do  not  reach  the  caute  of  crime,  to  wit :  a  de- 
fective moral  training.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
men  often  commit  crimes  as  soon  as  they  are  at 
liberty,  smd  even  while  witnessing  the  executioa 
of  criminals.  Were  crimes  any  the  less  fre- 
quent when  the  tortures  of  past  ages  were  uieiT 
Were  crimes  more  unusual  in  £nglaBd  in  the 
time  of  fi lackstone,  when  160  ofieneet  (Blh. 
Com.  IV.  13, >were  punished  with  death,thaBthev 
are  at  the  present  time  in  our  own  state,  where  3 
only  (Rev.  Sttt.  II.  656^  are  so  punishable? 
It  has  become  aa  established  maxim  in  criBuaal 
jurisprudenee  that  unreasoimbly  severe  puidsh- 
ments  defeat  their  objects  bymakiag  crime  more 
frequent.  It  will  be  found  to  be  universally  true, 
the  minimum  of  crime  exbts  where  thenuurhaiMPi 
of  moral  education  is  fonnd.    The  preirentioB  of 


the  repetition  of  crimes  by  the  offender  or  others, 
the  great  object  of  human  punishment,  has  never 
been  attained  and  never  can  be  by  ihe  preseat  lyo- 
tem  r  Me  diteased  moral  nature  mutt  be  curtd  or 
the  cause  of  crinU  %9ill  ever  remain.  la  view  of 
these  fhcts,does  not  a  svstem  of  ^rcvtfiifieii  whieh 
strikes  at  the  foondatioa  of  crime  become  the 
imperative  4uty  of  govemmentl 

III.  The  free  school  svstem  is  in  aceordanecb 
with  the  nature  of  our  democratic  iostitutioBS-* 
Is  it  not  proper  that  persoas  created  with  eqavi 
rights  and  destiaed  to  govern  our  natioB,  wHh 
whose  riffht  action  our  happiness  is  intimately 
eonnected,  should  receive  theedneatioA  so  ao- 
ceesary  to  a  oorreet  discharge  of  their  d«li«t  f 
Why  should  the  child  of  accident  alone  reoeire 
that  intelleetual  and  moral  culture  whieh  •agn- 
izes man  f  Let  the  children  of  our  aatioB  have 
equal  privilegee  for  ennobling  themselTes  firuim 
brute  existence. 

f  <  Perhapt  is  this  ne|l«ct«d  spot  i»  Itid, 
Soms  DSArt  snee  pregnant  wiib  celestial  furs; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  aight  have  twayei. 
Or  waked  te  •cstasf  the  llTiag  lyrs."    .    _ 

(Orar's  Eleir.] 

Under  the  free  school  system  the  WaehioftoM, 
the  Franklins,  the  Henrys,  the  Jeffersoiu,  Who 
live  and  die  unknown,  would  live  to  beaefit,  to 
purify  and  exalt  the  race.  From  the  immuUble 
lavrs  of  mind  the  largest  part  of  the  great  mem 
of  our  country  must  come  from  the  poorer 
clesses.  The  children  of  the  rich  do  not  geho- 
rally  form  those  hnbile  of  energy  or  perseveraoee, 
steady  t  unufeariedf  continuoue  iabor,  without 
whieh  no  man  can  attain  eminence.  The  free 
tehool  ayatem  vrould  benefit  the  poorer  elaseti 
BBd  develop  talest,  whieh  bow  it  ehilled  by  the 
OreeBlaadwiBds  of  poverty— it  would  betteflt 
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the  chUUrcn  of  the  rich  by  l«aniiiig  the*-tothem 
iavalaable  lf>t5on--tbat  they  are  just  Booh  beiaft 
tu  the  cbildrea  of  (bo  pauper,  and  UMt  if  they 
wcmld  atuio  greatoess  Ihey  mnat  work  ami  toil 
with  an  tiring  energy  aad  pertereraaee.  Free 
sciM>oU  are  truly  the  Amerieau  fyitem  af  edaea- 
lion.  They  have  been  in  tuoceMfal  operaiion 
in  teveral  of  the  cities  of  our  ctate  and  UDion. 

The  committee  indulge  the  hope  that  theatate 
of  New- York  will  soon  extend  her  liberality  and 
either  by  a  tax  or  general  fund  tystem,  attame 
the  entire  support  of  our  common  schools.  The 
comreittee  report  the  following  resolution. 

Mtmhfdn  That  we  approve  of  the  Fret 
Sekool  Sytttm  and  recommend  its  adoption  in  this 
fitate.  KespectfuUy  submitted. 

WILUAM  BARNES, 
DAVID  PARSONS, 
CHANCEy  C.  I-OOMIS, 
JAKE  E.  STEVENS, 
JVL\KV  A.  HITCHCOX. 

Committee. 


TO  tUFBItlNTfiNDKNTS   OP  COMMO.f  SCHOOL5 
IN  THE  STA1S  OF  NEVr-YOltK. 

TUs  fliais  AirteuUunil  ftocletf  retpectriiltt  Invokes 
f«uff  aUSDtton  10  the  meiisiiret  now  in  profretft  loi* 
Mtrtutliuf  A^fricuUural  aud  UorllouUttral  lAlorfnatioo» 
iMfvuuh  the  IntlrumealiilUr  of  snU^ble  bo^kt  id  lb* 
biMnrnoii  Acboolt  uml  ruhllc  Libi^ries.  At  was  reiiidrK- 
c4  la  a  forms rippeii I  to  yauy  **the  interest  you  take  in 
lbs  wsKars  of  Mcittf,  svoicsd  by  your  serTicci  in  tbe 
Cttuns  of  EdueatUin,  warraats  tbt  belief  tbat  you  will 
fVsely  use  your  Iniloence  io  pramotiog  Agricultural 
fcnnrofsmsnt :  And  Modern  Agriculture,  enlistiiig  the 
aid  ol  Hslsnes  )a  readsrtni  tb«  otiUnre  of  the  Earth 
mors  prulliabls  for  Uumao  lodueti  y,  is  a  powerfMaoxo 
lliarr  m  promutiuf  a  desire  for  Kaowlcdse^  whkbmast 
bs  widely  (bit  through  its  ejects  iiitustttiumtf  our  valu- 
able Common  Hchoul  System  -lor  it  ne^ds  no  argument 
la  profS  that  where  Koowtedge  Is  apprecinted  and  tn- 
dastry  respected,  the  niemns  ol  Kducattoa  will  tit  sought 
aad  susisitifd  with  pmporiieoate  avidity.'' 

The  Intercourse  between  the  Hupcrintcodenttof  Com* 
»on  Heheols  aod  the  People  throughout  the  twelve  thou- 
sand School  Ihstrlets  of  the  State  ol  New- York,  affords 
those  uAoera  Immease  ai'portunity  for  freiaoUnf  the 
objects  above  mentioued.  The  Cowntxt  SupertittendeQts 
Who  are  now  partieitlHrlT  addressed,  may  be  the  means 
of  eseiilng  Inercased  attestioa  to  those  oblects  on  the 

C9t  the  %omn  Septrlateadeats;  and  both  r  lasses  of 
. ,  irloteadeats  have  abuadaut  opportooity  fev  arena- 
log  Interest,  not  only  among  the  teachers  and  pupils,  but 
amoag  the  farmiaf  communities  wherein  the  scbooU 
are  located.  Wherever  Superintendents  or  other  per- 
soas  Aastf  eietted  iafliieoce  la  ibie  way.  t*io  beneficial 
results  ere  sufficicotly  obvious  le  stimulate  other  per* 
•o^s  to  **zo  and  do  likewise"  within  their  respective 
•POOMs.  To  the  chronicler  In  ftiture  times-  llmen  when 
tM  iatercslsol  AoKicuLTuaa  shall  assert  due  influence 
la  Ibe  edncatiea  of  oor  race— it  will  probably  appcaras 
a  remarkable  featorc  of  the  present  and  preceding  ages, 

Ua(   thetTATLS  Sl'SlBKSSOi   SOCiety.  TNK  CULTl  RK  UV  tHK 

8«feTN,  Is  yet  very  generally,  as  it  has  until  lately  been 
almost  entirety,  exclnded  from  the  schools  of  youth  and 
the  sadicsof  manhood. 

The  efforts  now  In  progress  ere  attended  by  cheer - 
tag  iadlcaiioosof  satisiactory  results.  The  Stale  Agri- 
cultural SocieCf  considers  it  a  prominent  object  to 
edvayce  the  movement,  by  the  offer  of  numerous  pre- 
miums for  Books  and  Ess.iys  embodying  Agricultural 
laformattoe  taitable  for  diffo-tion  throughout  the 
ikhoole  and  Libraries  every  where  in  the  eommon* 
wealth.  Uy  ih«sf  means  of  iofoniAtioni  reaching  into 
the  immediate  neishborhood  of  every  fanncrN  family, 
the  concentrated  Agricultural  intelligence  of  the  nge 
(seientitic  and  practical)  may  be  placed  in  reach  of 
every  human  being  witbin  ourbimtera:  And  with  saeb 
lacilities  for  improventf^nt,  it  cannot  be  doubled  that, 
if  attentioH  i»  properly  turned  lo  the  tuhiecli  the  couse- 
qaent  »<Tmprovemenl  of  the  Soil  and  the  Mind"  wiU 
Tedennd  Urgely  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  in  all  its 
muresis,  KoacatloDatM  weU  as  AgrieOU oral  and  otb- 
eryrifle. 

tve  Comiaoo  School  Organixatioa,  U  U  repeated,  may 


he  rendered  immeneely  beaafgiel  la  AsnJwifM    

erent  Objects :  And  to  the  Omcers  aad  Tcacbr^^C llw 
Oommen  Schools  and  Managers  of  the  Pablic  L&ariee 
throughottt  the  twelve  thousand  diairktt  ol  the  9l»te^ 
another  A>paal  is  hereby  made  to  oettibiDa  tbeireflnets 
with  those  of  the  State  Africnliuna  Seoiety  ta 
dneing  AericoUural  and  Horticultural  Books  aad 
dies  within  the  range  of  their  Widely  eiteoled  Inffa- 
eoce 

TheCoanty  Spperintaadeate  and  ot^rfrieadaaf  I 
cation  to  whom  copies  of  this  Circnlar  are  addn 
are  earnestly  invoked  to  express  (heir  views  on 
subjects  in  School  District  meetings,  through  the  pnMIe 
papera,  or  in  commaoications  to  the  Stale  Airrleottmmi 

<8ociety.  The  opinloat  expreased  by  eaadii  scBlflaa 
friends  of  the  catise  are  embodied  (a  the  panpklet  laAa* 
ly  issued  by  the  State  Society,  (and  of  which  a  copf  Se 
Mren^lh  sent  to  yosr  or  lo  the  Postmaster  at  toot  reai- 
deoce,)  nader  the  title  of  "  Arraagemeais  Ur  Dtffittiat 
Aericulioral  Knowledge  throagh  the  inasraneateUir 
of  Common  ^hools  snd  Public  Ubraries,  with  the  an- 
operation  of  the  Officers  of  the  Common  School  Orgaajip 
salion"  It  wfll  be  noticed  that,  foremost  nmon  tke 
friends  of  the  mevemeal  wheee  Jetters  aro  pablMiatf 
in  that  pamphlets  are  Henfy  Barnard  of  Caaaectteia 
nn'J  S.  S.  Randall  of  this  State— gentlemen  diatineaas^ 
ed  alike  for  seal  and  ability  in  promoting  the  Educa- 
tional interests  of  their  conntrymen.  The  Conaty  S»> 
perioteudents  throughout  the  State,  to  all  of  whom  co- 
pies of  this  Circular  (along  with  the  pamphlet)  aia 
addressed,  are  respectfoily  requested  to  express  their 
opinions  as  soon  as  practicable,  (as  earlf  in  December 
as  may  be)  and  to  forward  their  letters  to  the  Hoo.  Jomr 

t  Oaera,  chairman  of  the  commitree  to  whom  toe  sOblect 
was  speciatly  referred,  or  to  the  nedevsigaei  at  Alba* 
nvr  for  arrangement  with  other  docuroenta  oe  iheaa^ 
iect  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stale  Society  ia 

i  January,  when  the  Committee  will  make  a  fhrtber  R&> 

I  port  of  their  proceeding*.  It  Is  particolarly  desirable 
thai  the  School  Snperiatcndenla  of  the  several  eoaatias. 
and  other  friends  of  Education  and  Agriculture,  Should 
also  express  their  views  concerning  the  hrst  mode  of  ren- 
dering the  5UI«  yormat  School  condueive  to  those  ob- 
jects, by  the  establishment  of  a  professorsbip  of  Agri- 
culture, or  otherwise,  kc  Mt* 

la  behalf  of  the  above  named  Committee  nf  tba  9C»Se 
Agricultural  Society, 

RElfRV  0*RmLLT,  S€4reimr9.^ 


VERMONT. 


Im  the  last  Journal,  we  gave  an  extract  from 
Got.  Slade's  Massage,  relatittg  to  the  iaipr«r»> 
ment  of  th«  sytten  of  ooinmon  sehoofs.  Oor 
readers  will  see  with  pleasure^  that  the  first  step 
is  taken  towards  adopting  a  plant  modelled  aOer 
New-York%  efficient  and  snccasafol  wjpt^tati. 

Saturday,  Oct,  26,  184i. 
Senate. — An  important  report  was  made  by 
the  committee  on  Kducation,  with  a  bill  prorid- 
ing  for  the  annual  election  of  a  town  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  whose  doty  it  shall 
be  to  visit  all  common  schools  in  his  town  al 
least  oDce  a  year,  to  examine  into  the  progress, 
order  and  government  of  the  schools,  give  ad- 
vice to  the  teachers,  and  generally  to  pcrforn 
the  duties  now  imposed  upon  the  prudential 
committee,  by  Sec.  11,  chap,  IS  of  the  R,  8.  j 
also  providing  for  the  appointment 'of  a  county 
superintendent,  by  the  assistant  judges  of  the 
county  Court,  who  shall  visit  all  the  common 
schools  in  the  county,  at  least  once  a  year,  shall 
inquire  into  ail  mailers  pertaining  to  the  govern- 
ment,  course  ofinslruction, books,  studies  and  di«« 
ciplinc  of  each  school,  and  the  condition  of  the 
school- houses,  shall  examine  personfe  off*ering 
themselves  as  teachers,  shall  annually  deliver  an 
address  in  each  town  upon  the  subject  of  education 
shall  give  an  ad  Jress  before  a  coonty  conventJen  of, 
tcatrhers  annaally  called  fbr  the  purpose,  shaU 
ma^e  a  report  of  the  Condition  of  each  sthsbt 
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«kMi«r  bis  stiperrision  to  the  State  Saperintenci* 
emij  and  shall  exert  himself  to  promote  sound 
education,  to  elerate  the  character  and  qualiO- 
cations  of  teachers,  and  to  improve  the  means  of 
instrttction  in  the  schools  of  his  county  ;  also 
piy>Ttding  that  the  governor  shall  ex  officio  be 
the  State  SaperinleOifent,  who  shall  annually 
anVmit  to  the  General  Assel&bly  a  report,  embo- 
d;^g  the  reports  of  the  county  superiotendeats, 
and  all  sach  matters  relating  to  common  schools 
a«  be  may  deem  expedient  to  communicate. 
The  bill  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  300  copies  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  measure  will  be 
mdt>pted  the  present  year  ;  but  it  will  be  before 
the  public  for  consideration. 

This  bill  was  discussed  and  recommitted.    On 
the   29th  of  October  the  following  report  was 
made  by  Mr.  Sabin,  from  the  committee  on  edn* 
oftlkm,  the  bill  relating  to  common  schools,  re- 
ovrnmilted  to  them,  with  the  following  amend* 
ments,  which  were  severally  adopted  ^striking 
out  the  sections  providing  for  the  office,  and  prC' 
scribing  the  duties  of  town  superintendents.  He- 
lieviag  the  county  superintendepts  from  the  da- 
tj  of  visiting  and  examining  schools.  MtluAg  it , 
ue  duty  of  district  clerks  to  furnish  the  county 
snperintendents  with  information  upon  the  state 
ma^  condition  of  tbtur  respective  schools^     Lim- 
iting the  salary  of  the  State  Saperintsodent  to 
$900.     Making  it  the  daty  of  town  derks  to  rea* 
der  sttch  returns  to  county  commissioaers,  in  re* 
lation  to  schools,  as  he  is  now  required  by  law 
to  reader  to  the  Governor.    Mr.  Richardson 
jnored  to  amend ,  so  as  to  constitute  the  Lieat. 
Governor,  State  Snperintendent ;  carried.    The 
bill  was  then  ordereid  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  will,  we  trust,  be  taken  up  early  at 

the  next  session  and  the  subject  Ailly  examined. 

The  essential  principle  oC  a  good  law  is  snper- 

vision — thorough f  conttant  tupervition.  To  this 

Wtew-York  owes  the  rapid  advancement  of  her 

schools  during  the  last  four  yearSi  and  the  glo* 

rions  promise  of  amoral,  enlightened  and  happy 

eoinmunity. 


[For  the  District  School  Journal.] 
▲  GLANCE   AT  MENTAL   AND  MORAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

BT    S.     W.    SETOIC,   GEIT.    AGElfT    OF    |f£W-T0RK 

PUBLIC  eciioois. 

Iir  the  progress  of  elementary  instruction, 
mental  and  moral  development  is  best  effected 
through  illustrations  by  sensible  objects.  Ideas 
not  Words  are  thus  the  first  impressions,  and 
become  part  of  the  mind  ;  being  like  the  deep 
cu^  marks  of  the  die,  that  may  not  be  effaced; 
remaining  to  he  read  of  all,  in  the  glAed  intelli- 
gence of  the  eye,  and  the  ready  answer  of  the 
tongue.  Ahstractiod  is  slow  in  process,  rsquir- 
itfg  strength  and  intellect  to  perfect  it ;  and  as 
rational  inference  distinguishes  matured  mind, 
it  must  be  the  result  of  a  patient  training  to 
think.  The  idea  of  number  is  oonreyed  by  nn 
increase  of  objects — conunencing  to  count  U  from 
the  unit,  by  a  succession  of  units — this  idea  im. 
pressed  is  Inductile  to  reasoning  :  for  i£  twice 


one  are  two,  and  four  times  one  aTv^ 
twice  two  are  four.  A  frame  with  ten  b^  ^ 
parallel  wires,  and  moTeable  objects  tlie»v^^^ 
thus  becomes  a  most  serviceable  aid  in  oral  ik^^ 
struction — and  how  can  a  teacher  do  without  it  ? 
A  process  of  reasoning  thus  by  sensible  objectii 
prepares  the  mind  for  abstraction,  and  to  com* 
prehend   the  periodic  increase  in  the  enumera- 
tion table. 

Now  the  foundation  for  this  must  be  laid  in 
clear  and  distinct  ideas,  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  things  around  us.  Tea  wires,  tea 
heads,  ten  fingers,  are  numerically  the  same  ai 
objects,  which  understood,  the  laculty  of  com- • 
parison  is  to  be  developed  by  what  they  differ  in 
form,  colour  and  substance.  How  varied  may 
instruction  be  by  such  an  instrument  as  the  aba- 
cus or  numeral  frame,  and  what  life  given  to 
teaching  by  the  use  of  it  ?  is  it  not  worth  while 
to  use  it  in  elementary  instruction?  or  rather 
shall  any  Primary  school  be  without  one— or 
any  teacher  without  the  knowledge  of  using  it! 

ifectal  development  must  be   "line  upon 
line,^'  to  that  the  art  of  thinking  is  taught.    It 
will  not  do  for  the  teacher  to  say,  it  is  so ;  be- 
cause /  ftftois  it,  and  say  so — but  no  teacher 
should  be  satisfied  with  results,  till  his  pupils 

?hall  have  iatelligentty  said,  /  knpw  U  to  be  so. 
7his  will  be  demonstration  of  thought,  an  evi- 
dence of  development,  giving  security  to  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  intellect.  To  accomplish  this 
aU-desirable  end  in  elementary  instruction,  no 
illustration  (especially  to  the  eye)  should  be  en- 
cumbered  with  that  belonging  to  another,  ex- 
cept it  be  that  which  is  already  understood,  and 
to  which  it  may  be  accessary  to  refer  for  com- 
parison. Thus,  two  different  forms  are  present- 
ed separately,  and  then  compared  together— rf or 
example,  the  form  of  the  earth  having  been  thus 
taught,  its  dinrnal  motion  would  be  best  under* 
stood,  without  moWog  it  on  an  axis;  but  rolling 
it  on  a  plane,  or  twirling  it,  as  suspended  by  a 
string,  setting  it  on  an  axis  and  moving  ii  round 
the  arms  of  an  orrery,  would  but  perplex  the 
opei^ing  mind ;  attracting  it  from  the  idea  to  be 
presented,  by  having  before  the  eye  that  which 
properly  belongs  only  to  an  advanced  step  of 
knowledge ;  this  may  be  ventured  on,  only  by 
successive  tingle  illuitr  itions;  such  as,  swinging 
the  ball  round  a  lamp,  or  other  object,  and  so 
conveying  the  idea  of  motion  in  orbit,  or  anntial 
revolution. 

Now  a  moment's  reflection  must  convince,  that 
knowledge  thus  acquired  must  become  a  perpetm- 
al  possession,  and  has  all  the  difference  of  na- 
ture and  art.  It  is  the  freshness  of  the  animated 
floral  product,  contrasted  with  the  lifeless  manu- 
facture, though  as  true  to  nature^  as  the 
Krapes  of  Zeuxis,  peeked  at  by  the  birds  of  the 
air. 

In  moral  development  too — would  we  ma^ce 
permanent  impressions  and  secure  desired  re- 
sults, we  must  proceed  upon  somewhat  the  same 
priiiciples,  and  "  precept  upon  precept,"  each  ii- 
lustrated  by  examples — and  here  it  is  to  the  ut- 
most degree  desirable,  that  the y!r<(  he  living  ex- 
umplet,  not  descriptive,  for  the  j^upil  must  be 
made  to  feel  in  himself,  and  see  in  his  teacher 
a  feeling  illustration  of  the  virtue  to  be  inculca- 
ted. The  Divine  Teacher  in  giving  that  vivid 
and  natural  descriptive,  *'  The  good  Samaritan," 
superadded  his  living  example,  urging  in  all  his 
instrnetionfl,  the  doctrine,  that  being  good  was 
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doing  good^  and  to  love  mercy  was  to  practice  it ; 
still  enforcing  al),  bj  saving,  "  learn  of  me,  for 
I  mm  meek  and  lowly."  Wow  the  power  con- 
ferred by  knowledge,  can  only  be  safe  and  use- 
fat  to  man  wheo  gavded  and  guided  by  the 
moral  development  of  the  heart,  through  relig- 
ions truth.  This,  therefore,  is  as  thelight  in  the 
binnacle,  which  enables  the  steersman  reason,  to 
gnard  the  bark  of  life  '*  from  foes  or  wreck." 

Let  then  virtue  be  the  handmaid  of  knowledge 
— then,  the  teacher  may  effect  the  purposes  of 
man's  proper  edncatioD.  that  high  aim,  (the  end 
©fall  knowledge)  to  glorify  our  Maker.  Now 
the  cultivation  of  these  principles  is  to  be  be- 
^on,  at  the  earliest  impressible  age,  it  is  then, 
and  always  to  be  the  aim,  to  teach  to  love  oar 
Creator  for  His  benevolence,  and  *'  our  neigh- 
bor as  onrself ;"  any  means  by  which  this  may 
be  effeeed,  however  partially,  becomes  greatly 
desirable,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  requires 
etery  possible  auxiliary  to  accomplish  so  im- 
portant an  end. 

These  reflections  are  induced  by  the  coniidera- 
lion,  that  the  best  of  habits  may  be  acquired, 
and  the  noblest  virtues  cultivated  by  school  ef- 
forts, when  rightly  directed,  and  drawn  forth  by 
adequate  motives.  The  stuay  of  the  works  of  na- 
tore  leads  directly,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity ;  the  Book  of  Nature  then 
should  be  the  child's  first  book.  What  there- 
fore, is  more  natural  than  the  elements  of  Geol- 
ogy, ilTnstrated  by  specimens,  and  Geometry  by 
by  the  fhrnis  of  objects  aronnd  us,  and  extended 
by  solids  and  figures,  and  the  practice  of  draw- 
ing. This  too  might  be  infinitely  varied  and 
combined  in  A}rm  and  colour,  if  cut  by  hand  and 
arranged  to  the  taste  of  the  pupil.  Would  not  such 
lessons  prove  provocatives  to  every  other  men- 
tal enquiry?  How  very  delightsome  would 
kmowledirethns  become,  and  how  much  the  easi- 
er aquired  -,  and  once  possessed  of  it,  would  it  not 
tt  easy,  to  persuade  them  to  bestow  the  bles- 
sing on  others  ;  for  example — the  idea  is  a  simple 
one — of  setting  children  to  write  copies  for  oth- 
ers to  learn  to  write — but  have  we  not  here  the 
elements  of  the  virtues  of  industry  and  benevo- 
lence ?  Let  it  be  extended  to  the  various  intel- 
lectual products,  drawing,  mapping,  painting 
workiTof  taste  and  art — and  you  not  only  may 
stimulate  to  improvement,  but  actuate  to  indus- 
try and  benevolence,  and  may  make  it  the  most 
happy  means  of  cultivating  generous  compis- 
sionate  feelings— extend  this  to  an  exchani^e  of 
products,  thus  proposed,  and  from  such  motives, 
between  individuals  and  schools,  even  to  distant 
countries,  and  it  will  be  practically  found  that 
YOU  have  not  only  trained  yonr  pupils  to  know- 
ledge and  to  virtue,  but  to  the  benign  uses  of 
them,  in  our  force  with  the  ^ristian  precept  that 
urges,  that  our  "  Light  should  shine  before 
men."  These  are  but  brief  hints  of  a  great  sub- 
ject, a  glance  only  at  mental  or  moral  develop- 
ment, by  the  right  use  of  sensible  objects  in  ele- 
mentary instruction  ;  with  simple  apparatus  to 
illoBtrate,  and  a  system  of  scientifie  exchanges 
and  epistolary  intercourse  between  schools,  how- 
ever distant.  How  becoming  a  free  and  enlight- 
ened people  to  establish  such  a  national  inter- 
tourse  through  the  mean^  of  its  youthful  popu- 
lation !  How  grand  might  be  the  results !  how 
kindred  to  the  christian  cause  ;  and  favorable 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  What 
facilities  the  numerous  missionary  stations  and 


the  schools  there  estabUiih«d  offer  for 
this  benefit  where  most  needed— while 
ocean  steam  navigation  and  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  internal  improvement  by  railroads  and 
canals  is  constantly  shorteninff  the  reach  tm 
friendship^  grasp  to  the  whole  family  of  maa! 
The  thought  is  an  American  one.  iJet  theckil* 
dren  of  the  republic  give  reality  to  it,  by  the  en- 
ergies of  their  practical  efiforU.  JJight  not  cssi- 
mittees  be  formed  in  schools  for  carryias  sat 
this  operative  plan  for  lasting  good  ?  Itsbeas- 
ficial  results  on  a  limited  scale  havealreadjgim 
assurances  of  success,  by  proving  its  practicabiil* 
ty.  Should  this  communication  be  favored,  t 
statement  of  interesting  facts  will  be  prcteatid 
for  another  number  of  the  Journal. 


POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

The  following  eloquent  extract  is  firon  the  •i' 
dress  deltvtred  before  the  Amerioan  Institalf  it 
the  city  of  New-York,  at  its  recent  annual  fair, 
by  ALxxAKDsa  H.  H.  SruaaT,  Esq.  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  a  Idfty  pa- 
triotism, and  its  great  truths  sbonld  he  heard  and 
heeded  by  trtrj  American  citizen. 

*'  In  Europe,  popnlar  edneatioa  is,  in  a  pdM^ 
cal  point  of  view,  of  eompamtiTelf  little  imper- 
tante.  The  great  mass  of  tlie  people  have  ftw 
political  vrirtleges.  They  exert  no  inflaenee  <m 
public  opinion.  Tker  g^ive  no  impression  to  m- 
tionai  etaracter.  ludeed  it  mkmj  well  be  douhtei 
whether  an  ignorant  people  do  not  make  ^ 
most  loyal  and  obedient  subjects. 

''  But  in  America  the  ease  is  rerersed.    Osr 
institutions  rest  upon  the  virtue  andintettigemt 
ol  the  people.    The  wise  adsniaistralioa  ^  ovr 
government  requires  the  constant  exercise  ofhoth 
these  qualities,  not  only  by  the  magistracy,  hat 
by  the  constituent  body.    The  only  hope  of  pre- 
serving our  freedom  is  by  diffusing   ImowliNlgt 
and  sound  principles  amongst  the  people,  and  1^ 
keeping  them,  as  I  before  remarked,  up  to  the 
level  of  our  institutions,  and  of  their  duties 
under  them.    If  this  cannot  be  done,   the  gvf" 
emmcnt  must  sink  to  their  level.    Let  the  pM- 
ple  become  ignorant  and  debased,  and  the  laws 
must  be  adapted  to  their  capacity,  and  the  Con- 
stitution brought  down  to  their  s^ndard  of  mo- 
rality and  intelligencf .    Public  seBtiment  wM 
become  vitiated,  and  a  spirit  of  licentioasaeit 
and  disorganizaiioa  pervade  the  whole  body  ot 
society.    It  requires  no  spirit  of  propBecjr  to 
foretell  the  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  thiagt- 
If  the  foundation  vt'  our  political  edifice  b®***"? 
rotten,  the  superstructure  must  inevitably  fw** 
Bisgutoe  the  fact  as  we  may,  under  declaratiooi 
of  ri^hU,  constitutional  guarantee?,  Icai}^^. 
sanctions,  and  parchment  muniments  of  title, » 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  all  popular  govera- 
ments,  the  only  security  for  life,  libert:f  and  pr»- 
perty,  is  in  an  enlightened  public  opinion.   ^^ 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  IVeedom;  are  an  new 
by  that  tenure.    The  law  is  but  an  embyfi^^^ 
of  public  sentiment.    If  our  rights  are  mm^i 
the  mode  and  measures  of  redress  must  ^***^r* 
tained  by  the  opinions  of  judicial  t^^^X'' 
which  consist  of  the  agents  of  the  P«<>P^M*!Iil!f  ' 
people  themselves.    If  the  title  to  our  propW'i 
be  questioned,  or  our  characters  dcftuwi^"  ^^ 
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cr  liberty  put  in  itaptoAf,  by  a  erimiaal 
aeevsation,  the  thidd  of  oar  defence  it  in  the 
MMtOMTent  opinion  and  verdict  of  twelre  honest 
snii  enlightened  workingmen .  Let  the  character 
of  those  whose  Toice  »  the  law — whose  agents 
8re  its  jtidicial  expounders — and  who  are  them- 
stlTes,  in  the  jury  box,  its  administrators,  be 
debased  by  ignorance  or  rice,  and  what  becomes 
of  this  bulwark  of  our  defence  in  the  hoar  of 
danger  Y 

'^  If  my  time  permitted,  it  would  be  easy  to 
rilow  that  the  danger  to  Liberty,  from  the  en* 
eroaohflaents  of  Executive  power  upon  popular 
priTilege,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  decline 
in  the  standard  of  virtue  and  intelhgence.    The 
yejges   of  history  abound  with  admonitions  on 
tkis  sabjeety  wfaiieh  are  no  less  frequent  than 
impressive.    An  ignorant  populace  has  always 
been  the  instrument  by  which  Ambition  and 
Treason  have  accomplished  their  unhallowed 
pnrposes.    And  if,  in  the  progress  of  events,  the 
day  shall  ever  arrive  in  which  some  artful  dem* 
agogne,  or  bold  military  chieftain,  shall  erect  a 
throne  npon  the  ruins  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
Ce«ntry,  his  pathway  to  power  will  be  strewed 
with  the  fragments  of  the  school- houses,  the 
pnlpitSy  and  the  printing  presses,  which  now 
sow  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  broad- 
cast through  the  land!    I  say,  then,  to  the  Peo. 
pie  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  let 
the  work  of  Education  go  on ;  let  the  School- 
master be  sent  abroad ;  £et  Primary  Schools  and 
Academies,  and  Colleges,  spring  up  in  all  parts 
of  our  Confederacy,  until  the  whole  Continent 
shall  be  dotted  over  with  them,  as  the  Heavens 
are  bespan^^led  with  stars ! 

"  Let  this  Bvstem  of  policy  be  adopted,  and 
these  primary  duties  of  the  Government  be  faith- 
fully performed,  and  who  shall  assign  a  limit  to 
the  onward  march  of  this  giant  Nation  f  She  is 
already  the  wonder  of  the  world — Tovms,  Cities, 
States,  spring  up  within  her  borders  as  if  by  ma- 
gic !  The  circles  of  her  prosperity  and  greatness 
are  continually  becoming  wider  and  wider,  and 
in  less  than  half  a  centurv  she  has  added  five- 
fold to  her  population,  and  doubled  the  number 
of  republics  which  repose  in  security  beneath 
her  flag. 

**  But  it  is  not  in  these  respects  only  that  we 
Witness  her  advance  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  des- 
tiny. Her  institutions  have  made  the  pathway 
to  honorable  distinction,  as  broad  and  as  straight 
from  the  door  of  the  humblest  cottage,  as  from 
the  proudest  mansicw  in  the  land.  Genius  and 
industry,  and  eneri^,  find  no  barriers  to  arrest 
their  career.  The  abolition  of  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions and  classes  of  society,  has  given  all 
men  an  equal  start  in  the  race  of  preferment, 
and  brought  thousands  of  eager  competitors  in- 
to the  field,  whose  nobler  faculties  would  oth- 
erwise have  remained  forever  undeveloped. 
The  whole  talent  of  the  country  is  thus  forced 
into  action,  and  the  results  are  visible  in  every 
vocation  of  lile.  They  are  to  be  seen  alike  in 
the  fairs  of  the  American  Institute,  and  in  the 
council  chambers  of  the  nation.  How  oAen  do 
we  see  men  who  in  early  youth  guided  the  plow, 
or  wielded  the  hammer,  or  the  axe,  in  maturer 
age,  giving  direction  to  the  policy  of  their  coun- 
try T  Consult  the  pages  of  our  history,  or  go 
iilto  the  Capitol  of  the  Union,  and  inquire  bow 
many  of  those  who  sit  in  the  high  places  of  the 
knd,  and  shed  lustre  on  the  Republic,  at  one 


time  made  the  anvil,  or  the  laptloae,  ring  wHh 
their  vigorous  blows,  or  plied  the  busy  needle^ 
or  with  their  own  brawny  arms,  brought  into  * 
action  that  most  potent  of  all  human  agsst^— 
the  printing  press !'' 

[From  the  Eastern  Argus.] 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

Ths  Institute  assembled  at  the  Exchange  Hall, 
Portland,  on  Friday  morning,  and  after  beinr 
called  to  order  by  the  President.  George  B.  :^J. 
erson,  esq.,  the  teacher  of  a  remaie  school  of 
the  highest  rank  in  Boston,  was  addressed  by 
him  briefly  in  regard  to  the  objects  ol  the  Insti- 
tution, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nichols  askedthe  bles- 
sing of  heaven  upon  the  doings  of  those  assem* 
bled. 

,  Then  came  the  Introductory  Lecture  by  Pro- 
fessor Stowe,  of  Ohioj  a  performance  of  no  com- 
mon power.  His  subject  was  the  important  of 
a  religious  education.  The  practicability  of 
giving  religious  instruction  in  our  publieschoob, 
without  ofieoce  to  any  denomination  of  believers, 
was  plainly  shown,  and  the  certainty  that  there 
was  common  ground,  and  enough  of  it,  on  which 
all  sects  could  stand,  was  demonstrated  and  bean*> 
tifuUy  illustrated.  At  any  rate,  he  said,  if  we 
could  not  agree  upon  any  thing  else,  we  could 
a^ee  in  allowing  the  pupils  to  use  the  Bible 
without  note  or  comment,  by  reading  it  or  learn* 
ing  its  precepts  by  heart. 

The  Institute  expressed  their  decided  opinion 
upon  the  subject  by  unanimously  voting  that  6000- 
extra  copies  of  the  lecture  should  be  printed  f<yr 
distribution.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  not 
dis^ssed  as  was  done  with  most  of  the  others 
there  being  but  one  mind  in  the  assemUy.  ' 
The  second  lecture  was  given  by  Alien  H 
Weld,  of  North  Yarmouth.  The  subject  was 
classical  instruction,  and  the  lecturer  briefly  told 
what  authors  should  first  be  studied,  tphen  in- 
struction should  commence,  and  how  it  should  be 
given. 

The  third  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  even- 
ing of  Friday,  by  Charles  Northend,  a  teacher  of 
one  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Salem,  Mass. 
His  subject  was  the  "  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
common  schools.''  These  were  numerous,  hut 
the  point  most  urged  was  the  want  of  co-opera- 
tion  on  the  part  of  parents.  The  whole  per- 
I'ormance,  however,  ivas  of  an  important  cbarae* 
ter,  and  the  fnsTitute  thought  so,  and  ordered  2000 
extra  copies  to  be  printed,  500  of  which  are  te 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  commit- 
tee of  Portlnnd.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  gen^ 
erous  donation  will  not  fail  of  the  good  intend- 
ed. The  sentiments  of  the  lecturer  were  com- 
mended  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Libbey,  of  our 
High  School.  Professor  Brooks,  of  Boston,  Pro- 
fessor Stowe,  Mr.  Dow,  of  our  School  Board 
Mr.  Fowie,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Page,  of  the  High 
School  of  Newbury  port,  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Hart- 
tord,  late  superintendent  of  common  schools  M 
Connecticut,  and  by  our  own  Mr.  Whitman,  the 
discussion  running  far  Into  the  evening. 

The/our^A lecture  was  given  on  Saturday  mora- 
ine,by  the  Rev.  Professor  Brooks,  of  Boston.  The 
subject  wtLB  **  Natural  History  as  a  study  in 
schools."  The  Professor  showed  in  eloquent 
terms  the  utility  and  the  practicability  of  en. 
gaging  the  young  in  the  study  of  nature.  The 
lesson  he  gave  on  the  itmctare  of  birds,  by  way 
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of  illattratioD,  for  •  while  madeatletttive  pupils 
of  the  whole  aadience.  Mr.  Greenleaf,  Profes- 
sor Stowe,  Dr.  Nichole,  and  ethers,  enforced  Uie 
sentiments  of  (he  lecturer  in  animated  remarks. 
The  fifth  lecture  was  delivered  bv  Mr.  Vale, 
of  New- York.  The  object  was  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  uses  of  the  newly  invented  globe, 
wluch  was  exhibited  to  the  audience.  The  lec- 
turer, in  a  quaint  and  amusing  style,  gave  the 
aud^ice  one  of  the  best  geographico- astronomi- 
cal leosons  that  we  ever  witnessed.  The  appa- 
ratus will  perhaps  be  understood  when  we  say. 
that  a  terrestial  globe  is  so  enclosed  in  a  celestial 
one,  that  all  the  phenomena  usually  explained  in 
books  could  be  exhibited  to  the  eye.  There  was 
but  one  opinion  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  apparatus, 
and  the  success  of  the  lecturer^  who  certainly 
was  unique  in  his  manner  and  matter. 

ThemlA  lecture  was  by  Mr.  Galloup,  an- 
other of  the  grammar  masters  of  Salem.  His 
•mbject  was  ^'  the  dangers  of  teachers,"  and  these 
he  showed  to  be  neither  few  nor  small. 

In  the  evening  the  audience  were  delighted 
with  an  eloquent  address  by  Henry  Barnard,  esq., 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  subject  of  common 
schools.  The  address  was  altogether  extempore 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  course.  Mr. 
B.  evidently  understood  the  subject,  and  we  are 
sura  that  he  carried  conviction  to  his  hearers  of 
the  importance  of  common  schools,  their  defects, 
obstacles  nnd  dangers,  and  unlike  most  reform- 
ers, whenever  he  pointed  out  the  defects,  he  also 
pointed  out  the  most  appropriate  remedies.  It 
was  an  eloquent  address  and  should  be  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  Mtventh  regular  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Joseph  Hale,  one  of  the  writing  masters  of  Bos- 
ton. The  subject  was  '  ^  School  Discipline."  No 
su^ect  yet  touched  upon  seemed  to  excite  so  much 
feeUag  as  this.  The  lecturer  went  into  a  labor- 
ed discussion  ol  the  pounds  of  government, 
which,  though  weU  written,  was  somewhat  ob- 
scure, al^ough  its  aim,  the  fnrn^hing  of  a  rea- 
son and  an  excuse  for  corporal  punisliment  in 
families  and  in  schools,  was  perfecUy  evident. 

The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  enlivened 
also  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Neal.    Mr.  Freder- 
ick Emerson  of  Boston,  though  not  opposed  to 
corporal  punishment,  had  said  he  should  not  pun- 
ish an  infant,  but  should  rather  try  to  smile  or 
irown  it  into  acting  right.    Mr.  Neal  replied  by 
introducing  Mr.  Emerson  to  the  audience  as  a 
TCfierable  bachelor,  who  was  no  doubt  experi- 1 
•need  in  the  management  of  infants,  and  then 
nsked  him  what  good  his  frowns  and  smiles 
would  do  in  the  dark,  when  such  chil(ken  usual- 
ly IraU.    This  discussion  was  even  carried  into 
the  church,  to  which  the  meeting  adjourned  on 
Monday  evening,  and  Mr.  Mann  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  discipline  he  had  observed 
in  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  particularly  de- 
scribed one  in  London,  composed  of  wretched 
children,  that  have  no  coujuterpart  probably  in 
the  world  for  vice,  wretchedness  and  ignorance, 
and  yet  this  school  was  governed,  and  well  gov- 
erned,  with  little  resort  to  corporal  punishment. 
The  eighth  regular  lecture  was  given  by  Saml. 
8.  Qreene,  of  Boston,  **  on  the  method  of  teach- 
iag  to  read."    The  lecturer  defended  the  old  me- 
tl^  of  first  teaching  the  alphabet  as  a  key  to 
words,  and  combated  the  new  notion  of  lighten- 
iMM  the  labor  of  the  child  at  first  by  teaching  him 
alew  faniiiinr  and  fignificant  words.  ■ 


The  nifUk  lectaie  was  deliFernl  on  Meodi^ 
ailerooon  by  Wm.  Russell  of  Andover,  the  ae- 
complished  teacher  of  elocution.  The  subject 
was  ''Female Education,''  and  it  was  treated 
with  great  beauty  and  success. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  regolar  lecturer  not 
having  arrived,  Mr.  Mann  was  persuaded  to  fill 
his  place,  and  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  first 
church  vo  accommodate  the  numerous  audienee- 
The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  **TheEdvcalioa- 
of  the  Propensities."  We  cannot  attempt  to  fol- 
low this  distiuffnished  orator  and  philanthropist 
in  his  elevated  Wews  of  human  duty,  and  his 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  danger  thathaags 
over  our  institutions  from  the  licentious  iad^ 
gence  of  certain  passions  and  instincts.  We  hope 
this  lecture  will  be  printed  by  miiiionf  and  scat* 
tered  over  the  land. 

The  President,  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  o£ 
^Boston,  then  made  a  feeling  address  to  thtleadi- 
ers  and  friends  of  education  present,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Institute,  thanked  the  dtiseDs  of 
Portland  for  their  attentions  and  hospitality,  and 
bade  them  an  affectionate  fiarewell.  Several 
gentlemen  of  Portland  also  expressed  the  thanks 
and  gratitude  of  our  citizens  for  the  pleaMire  aai 
instruction  that  this  meeting  of  the  institute  has 
afforded  as,  and  their  best  wishes  for  the  welfare 
of  the  members,  and  the  continued  usefhlaesssf 
the  Institution, 

HENRY'S  FIELD  BOOK   FOR  TOWN  8f - 
PERINTENDENTS. 

Wx  again  invite  the  attention  of  our  readen, 
and  the  friends  of  education  generally,  to  the 
little  pamphlet  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  It  was  prepared  with  great  care 
and  minuteness  by  its  author,  and  is  designed  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  town  superintendents  to  the  principsi 
matters  which  are  the  subjects  of  their  inspec- 
tion and  supervision,  and  also  to  enable  then 
readily  to  record  accurately  and  almost  without 
labor  all  the  material  statistics  of  the  commos 
schools. 

If  we  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  osr 
opinion  in  reference  to  what  we  deem  the  best 
disposition  which  could  be  made  of  these  valua- 
ble tables  of  common  school  statistics^  we  should 
say  that  the  legislature  should  at  once  give  the 
superintendent  of  common  schools  power  to 
adopt  them  as  a  portion  of  the  legal  and  regu- 
lar blanks  of  his  office.  At  all  events,  we  con- 
fidently hope  and  trust  that  the  friends  of  eda- 
cation  will  at  once  see  that  these  tables  be  sold 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  defray  the  charges  oi 
printing. 

For  sale  by  C.  Van  Benthuysen  &  Co.,  Al- 
bany.— Albany  Argus, 
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The  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Joumtl  wiO 
consist  of  twenty- four  pages.  The  four  outer 
pages  will  be  devoted  to  advertisements  of  text- 
books, and  this  part  of  the  sheet  should  ffere- 
moved  when  the  Journal  is  bound. 

Could  we  have  obtained  suitable  paper,  this 
number  would  have  been  printed  in  thepropei^ 
form. 
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OFFICIAL. 

8TATB  OF  NBW.TOaK— SBCRBTAJirS  OFFICB. 

NOTICE  TO  COUNTY  SUPEBIKTENDENTS. 
If  the  Superrisors  of  any  county  have  not 
designated  pupils  for  the  State  Normal  Sehool, 
or,  in  ease  of  the  Dailore  of  any  designated  to 
enter  the  school,  the  county  superintendent  in 
eonjunction  with  the  town  superintendents,  will 
'Within  two  weeks  aAer  the  receipt  of  this  no- 
tice fill  such  vacancies  by  appointing  persons 
wlfto  are  qualified  aad  ready  immediately  to  en- 
ter the  school.  Male  pupils  will  receive  to- 
wards their  board  $1,0U  per  week,  females 
$1,25 ;  daring  the  present  term  of  twelve  weeks. 

S.  YOUNG,  State  Sup. 


TO  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The  Town  Superintendents  of  Common 
Schools  of  the  sevend  towns,  are  hereby  autho* 
lized  to  pay  over  from  the  library  money  Appor- 
tioned to  the  respective  distrtcts  within  their  ju- 
risdiction, to  the  clerk  of  each  district,  on  the 
order  of  the  Trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  the 
amount  certified  by  them  to  have  been  necessari- 
ly expended  in  procuring  the  numbers  of  the  Dis- 
trict School  Journal  heretofore  forwarded,  or 


several  Post-offices  to  which  they  have  been  or 
may  be  transmitted,  and  in  suitably  binding  the 


wfcieb  may  hereaAer  be  forwarded  to  their  re-    ^  ^ 

!£!!ir!  D  H^^  *"  psrsuance  of  law,  from  the       The'school  which  is  now  to  be  commenced,  is 


their  important  functions  with  a  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency commensurate  with  their  best  ability  and 
knowledge.  But  never  having  had  any  special 
training  as  teachers,  they  are  thrown  upon  the 
resources  of  their  own  understandings,  with  no 
other  guide  than  the  dictates  of  an  isolated 
and  limited  experience  in  the  selection  and  adop- 
tion of  the  best  modes  of  imparting  instruction 
to  the  youthful  mind.  And  conscious  of  their 
susceptibility  of  improvement,  it  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  teachers  of  several  of  the  counties 
in  this  State,  to  have  formed  voluntary  associa- 
tions, and  at  considerable  expense  to  have  as- 
sembled themselves  together,  to  hear  lectures,  to 
interchange  opinions,  to  submit  to  the  regular 
drill  of  a  well  conducted  school,  and  by  every 
other  fivailable  means  to  improve  their  useful- 
ness by  increasing  their  knowledge.  These 
laudable  efibrts  have  been  followed,  in  those 
counties,  by  visible  improvements  In  the  schools: 
and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  Teachers' 
Institutes  will  be  con  tinned  and  multiplied  un* 
til  they  pervade  the  whole  State. 


founded  on  the  assumption — an  assumption 
tike  same,  and  eaustng  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  I  which  would  seem  to  be  self-evident — that  the 
libvary  of  the  djjtt^ict.^    «    .    ^       ^  .     ,         art  and  science  of  teaching,  like  every  other  art 

and  science,  is  neither  inherited,  nor  innate,  nor 


S.  YOUNG,  Sypt.  Com,  Schools, 


REMARKS  OF  TUB  HON.  SIMUBL  T0UN6 

ON  THE  OPENING  OF  TU£  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

It  is  probably  expected,  on  the  opening  of 
this  School  for  the  reception  of  pupi.'s,  that  at 
least  a  brief  exposition  should  be  giren  of  its 
design,  of  the  general  course  of  its  studies  and 
extreises,  and  in  short,  of  the  paramount  object 
of  its  institution. 

There  are  in  this  State  not  (kr  from  eleven 
thousand  teachers  in  our  common  schools,  to 
whose  care  and  skill  is  committed  the  tuition,  in 
an  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  of  up- 
wards of  seven  hundred  thousand  children. 
The  great  mass  of  these  teachers  are  conscien- 
tiout  individaals,  possessing  different  grades  of 
<apseity  and  of  aequirement,  and  extrcisiag 


instinctive ;  but  like  sll  human  attainments 
must  be  acquired  by  carefhl  previous  prepara- 
tion. The  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  the 
teachers  of  the  young,  are  of  greater  magnitude, 
and  involve  more  momentous  consequences  than 
those  of  the  public  duties  of  any  other  class  of 
functionaries.  The  right  or  the  wrong  deve). 
opmentof  the  moral  and  intellectual  /kcnltiesof 
the  seven  hundred  thousand  children  of  this 
State,  in  the  susceptible  period  of  childhood,  will 
give  a  coloring  to  the  whole  of  their  i\iture  lives. 
If  strongly  and  durably  impressed  in  early  Ufk, 
while  the  mind  is  plastic  and  tenacious,  with 
sound  principles  and  correct  knowledge ;  if  in- 
spired with  the  eternal  truth  thst  virtue  is  hap- 
piness, and  vice  misery,  the  amount  of  ^^Iflie 
and  of  snffsring  which  wiU  thus  be  averted|  and 
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of  eAJojment  which  wlU  thus  be  seeored,  is  in- 
eakmlable.  And  to  '^tiain  op  a  child  in  the 
way  he  shonld  go  "  so  far  as  it  respects  an  im- 
pUcit  acquiescence  in  the  great  and  immutable 
laws  of  moral  obligation,  is  adutyasincnmbeat 
on  the  teacher  of  a  school  as  on  the  parents  of 
its  children.  And  next  to  parental  influence, 
there  is  no  human  instrumentality  which  can 
affix  so  indelible  an  impress  upon  the  disposi* 
tion^  the  moral  habits  and  future  character  of  a 
child  as  its  teacher.  It  is  to  aid  in  preparing 
teachers  to  as  great  an  extent  as  practicable,  to 
fulBl  in  the  best  manner  all  the  duties  of  their 
Station  that  this  school  is  established.  Every 
additional  grade  ofusefulness  that  can  be  given 
to  them,  will  benefit  the  community ;  and  by 
rendering  belter  and  more  efficient  services,  the 
instructors  of  youtlj  will  be  more  liberally  re- 
warded by  their  employers,  and  will  also  ele- 
vate their  standing  in  social  estimation,  in  a 
corresponding  manner. 

It  is  not  expected  that  individuals  will  be  re- 
ceived as  members  of  this  institution,  who  are 
not  already  acquainted  with  those  departments 
of  education  which  are  usually  taught  in  our 
schools.  Their  knowledge  ofall  the  elementary 
branches  is  here  to  be  reviewed  and  made  per- 
fect; and  in  addition  to  this  they  will  be  care- 
fully and  practically  exercised  in  the  best  modes 
of  teaching  all  these^branches.  For  this  pur- 
pose, arrangements  are  now  in  progress,  al- 
thongh  not  yet  completed,  for  providing  model 
classes  of  little  children  of  the  different  ages'and 
descriptions  usually  found  in^ourcountry'schools. 
These  classes  will  be  taught  by  the  pupils  of 
this  institution  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Principal,  from  the  learning  of  the  alphabet  up- 
wards through  all  the  grades  of  common  school 
education. 

In  the  mental  constitution  of  children,  as  well 
as  of  adults,  great  diversities  are  found.  Some 
are  timid  and  modest — others  forward  and  pre- 
suming— some  hasty  and  passionate — others 
mild  and  forbearing — some  endowed  with  the! 
faculty  of  rapid  and  almost  btuitive  apprehen- 
sion— others  slow  in  conception  and  hesitating 
in  application — one  is  found  obstinate  in  dispo- 
sition and  another  yielding.  Numerous  shades 
and  varieties  present  themselves  in  every  school. 
In  some  children  the  organs  of  speech  and 
powers  of  utterance  are  early  developed — whilst 
in  others,  the  inarticulate  stammerings  of  child, 
hood  are  protracted  to  a  much  later  period. 
Some  are  corporeally  delicate  and  feeble,  and 
othors  robust :  and  between  the  two  extremes 
tb«re.  fire  many  grades  of  moral  and  physical 
aUlity.    No  one  can  btoome  an  accomplished 


teacher  who  does  not  ttriTe  to  vnientand  hbk 
the  mental  and  phyiieal  ehaimcteristics  of  hb 
pupils.  And  he  must  not  only  understand  then; 
but  also  where  they  are  strongly  predomiaaat 
he  must  gotem  himself  and  his  pupils  seeorA- 

ingly. 
The  classification,  management  and  goveca- 

ment  of  the  children  of  a  school,  will  here  font 
one  of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  The  old  sys- 
tem of  school  government,  founded  alone  onftsr 
and  force,  has  already  been  to  a]  great  extort 
abandoned.  Few  advocates  are  now  found  of 
the  Draconiap  code  of  eorporeal  infliction  (or 
every  delinquency.  No  one  who  does  not  Iok 
children  should  aspire  to  be  their  instructor. 
And  when  the  instructor  possesses  this  and  oth- 
er proper  requisites,  the  love  and  confideaee 
and  respect  of  thepupils  are  easily  secured;  ui 
these  relations  existing,  moral  government  ir 
stead  of  the  criminal  code*  will  secure  good  or- 
der. This  should  be  regarded  as  the  geaenl 
rule,  to  which  exceptions  occasionally  may  W 
found. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  liranches  of  stnij 
pursued  in  our  common  schools,  it  is  inteadd 
that  vocal  music  and  drawing  shall  form  a  part 
of  the  coarse  of  instruction  here  to  be  comai- 
nicated.  Physiology,  also,  to  far  as  itembis- 
CCS  the  science  of  vitality,  and  the  laws  to  be 
observed  in  the  preservation  of  health,  will  U 
taught. 

Instruction  in  vocal  music  has  alresdy 
been  introduced  into  a  number  of  our  sehoob, 
and  instead  of  retarding,  it  haa  uniformly  beca 
found  to  accelerate  the  acquisition  of  all  the  or- 
dinary branches  of  education.  Nothing  is  siore 
exhilarating  to  the  young  and  tender  mind  that 
harmonious  sounds;  and  the  relaxation  and  de- 
light which  are  afforded  by  lessons  in  music*  art 
regarded  by  children  as  a  compensation  for  the 
uninteresting  details  of  the  more  laborious  ex- 
ercises of  the  school.'  Drawing  is  also  consid- 
ered by  the  young  as  an  amusement  rather  than 
a  task  ;  and  the  command  and  control  which  its 
exercises  give  to  the  musdes  of  the  hand  and 
arm,  faciliUte  in  a  great  degree  the  acqnisilica 
of  a  good  hand  wriUng.  In  all  the  departmeots 
of  human  industry,  drawing  is  useful,  and  in 
some  of  them  indispensable.  The  ahiUty  to 
sketch  a  farm,  an^rchard,  a  garden,  ahouseor 
other  building,  a  carriage  or  machine,  a  toolo 
implement  in  the.mechanic  arts,  a  tree,  flowec 
fruit,  or  plant,  or  animal,  is  frequently  called  into 
requisition  ;  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  skill  fer 
all  tlte  ordinary  purposes  of  life  i»  eattly  «• 
quired  by  the  young,  and  mignt  be  oommnawa* 
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t#«l  te  erery  ehild  in  the  8Ute,  witboat  impedl. 
meat  to  hift  adrtncemeot  ia  the  more  indispen- 
•vble  branchei  of  learning. 

It  is  the  dictate  of  humanity  strongly  to  incnl- 
oate  upon  the  young,  the  laws  of  health.    It  Is 


a  "irell  established  and  melancholy  fact  that  one    great  things  with  small,)  can  make  a  clock 


half  of  the  hnman  race  are  consigned  to  the 
grare  before  they  have  attained  the  age  of  eight 
years  :  and  many  of  the  sarvivors  often  linger 
out  a  brief  and  painful  existence  of  sickness  and 
disease. 

Physiology  teaches  us  that  God  has  giren  to 
mo  a  a  corporeal  conformation  at  least  as  perfect 
as  that  of  any  animal  whatever :  and  it  is  there- 
fore reasonably  inferential  that  premature  death, 
disease  and  sickness,  are  ascribable  to  trans- 
gressions against  the  laws  of  our  organization. 
Daring  the  present  century  some  little  encroach- 
ments have  been  made  upon  the  gloomy  domains 
of  the  King  of  Terrors  ;  and  the  average  dura- 
uotn  of  human  lifb  in  some  portion^  of  the  world 
has  been  visibly  lengthened.    The  progress  of 
vaccination  and  of  temperance  has  materially 
contributed  to  this  beneficial  result.      Much, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done,  to  give  that 
degree  of  longevity  and  of  health,  which  seems 
*  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  Creator  in  be. 
stoviing  upon  man  his  corpoveal  structure.    To 
discover  and  to  obey  the  laws  which  God  has  im- 
pressed upon  matter  as  well  as  upon  mind,  con- 
sti^tnte  both  the  duty  and  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race;  and  it  should  be  durably  impress- 
e4  upon  the  young,  that  they  cannot  transgress 
any  of  the  laws  which  appertain  to  the  health 
of  the  body  or  of  the  mind,  without  suffering 
the  pAialty.  Much  doubtksSi  can  yet  bs  done  to 
expel  or  to  counteract  disease,  to  protract  life, 
and  to  promote  human  health  and  happiness, 
by  the  cnlttvation  of  temperance  and  regulari- 
ty in  all  the  corporeal  requirements,  and  by  con- 
trolling within  sanatory  limits  all  the  various 
passions  and  affections  of  the  mind.    T^  con- 
stant breathing  of  pure  air,  the  daily  habit  of 
healthful  exercise  and  strict  attention  to  per- 
sonal oleanliness,  by  frequent  ablntions  or  other- 
vme,  are  also  required  by  the  laws  of  our  or- 
ganization. 

The  days  of  man  arc  numbered  and  a 
bound  is  set  by  the  laws  of  his  organization, 
beyond  whieh  he  cannot  pass.  The  same  man- 
date of  mortality  is  impressed  upon  the  organize- 
tioa  of  the  millions  of  animated  beings  whieh 
inhabit  the  water,  the  earth  and  the  air.  Not 
one  of  them  is  immortal  -,  bnt  each  species  has 
its  appropriate  limit  of  vitality  which  no  indi* 
-vidual  of  the  species  can  transcend.    The  tor- 


toise has  been  known  to  live  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  whilst  the  existence  of  the  epheme* 
ron  is  limited  to  a  few  hours.  No  care  can  pro- 
long the  life  of  the  dog  to  twenty  years,  nor  that 
of  the  horse  to  fi^y.    A  mechanic  (to  compare 


which  will  nm  one  day,  or  eight  days,  or  other 
period,  before  its  propelling  power  is  exhausted. 
And  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  with 
infinite  wisdom,  has  constructed  myriads  of  spe- 
cies of  animated  beings  each  of  whose  ultimate 
duration  of  vitality  is  bounded  by  its  organiza- 
tion. Individuals  of  each  species  may  fall  short 
of  this  bounds  but  can  never  exceed  it.  In  mo* 
dem  times  as  well  as  anciently,  human  life  has 
extended  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  years. 
And  perhaps  this  may  be  considered  as  the  ulti- 
mate limit  to  which  it  can  be  protracted  in  any 
case,  by  the  most  exact  compliance  with  the  laws 
of  its  organization.  But  how  sadly  is  this  power 
of  longevity,  which  has  been  kindly  bestowed 
by  the  Creator,  abased  by  mankind  ?  One  half 
of  them  are  cut  off  by  disease  in  early  life,  be- 
fore a  moiety  of  the  powers  of  either  body  or 
mind  is  developed,  and  before  they  are  able  to 
perform  any  of  the  important  functions  of  hu- 
man existence.  And  from  this  premature  sick- 
ness  and  mortality,  every  other  species  of  sen- 
tient being,  within  the  reach  of  observation,  is 
wholly  exempt.  In  the  dark  ages,  human  ig- 
norance shielded  Itself  firom  responsibility,  by 
regarding  pain,  sickness,  premature  death,  and 
many  of  the  other  ills  of  life,  as  the  special 
visitations  of  a  benevolent  and  all- wise  Creator. 
But  the  clouds  which  then  enveloped  the  human 
mind  are  at^ least  partially  dispdled,  and  cor- 
rect conceptions  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  the 
adaptation  of  meant  to  ends,  and  a  recognition 
of  the  immutable  laws  which  pervade  both  the 
moral  and  physical  universe,  have  commenced 
their  sway  ;  and  as  truth  prevails,  the  great  les- 
son of  human  responsibility  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  life  becomes  the  more  striking  and  im- 
pressive. The  time,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  will  ul- 
tunately  arrive,  when  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
will  regard  the  terms  fate,  and  chance,  and  des- 
tiny, and  luck,  as  obsolete  :  and  when  each  indi- 
vidual will  act  under  a  full^senseof  his  personal 
accountability,  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties, 
towards  his  Creator,  his  fellow- creatures  and 
himself. 

Raving  indicated  the  prominent  studies  which 
will  be  pursued,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss 
to  designate  what  will  not  be  taught,  nor  even 
tolerated  in  this  school. 

The  religious  world  is  divided  into  various  de- 
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nominations;  whO|  as  it  well  kiiowa«  entertain 
feelings,  more  or  less  partaking  of  uncharita- 
bleness  towards  each  other.  In  these  feelings, 
neither  the  preceptors  nM*  papils  of  this  school 
will  participate.  Sectarianism  of  any  kind»  is  too 
narrow  and  exclusive  for  an  institution  like  this; 
and  the  word  sectarianism  is  as  applicable  to 
politics  as  to  religion.  Ignorance  and  prejudice 
are  doubtless  the  causes  of  many  of  the  diffe- 
rences which  distract  the  world,  a  di.  fi  c  t  x,» 
vast  amount  of  human  misery.  The  efforts  of 
this  Institution  should  be  directed,  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  extinction  of  these  fertile  sources 
of  moral  and  physical  evil,  and  thereby  to  the 
promotion  of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men."  Previous  to  their  becoming  members  of 
this  Institution,  its  present  and  future  pupils  will 
doubtless  hare  i^ttained  an  age  in  which  their 
religious  opinions  will  have  been  formed.  "For 
these  opinions  they  are  not  responsible  to  any 
human  tribunal.  Each  will  attend,  at  his  or  her 
option,  at  such  house  of  worship  as  former  habit 
and  reflection  may  have  selected,  and  in  such 
form  as  to  each  shall  seem  most  acceptable  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  will  offer  up  the  homage  o4 
a  grateful  heart. 

Throughout  the  civilized  world  during  the  last 
hundred  yeors^  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  outbreaks,  has 
gradually  assumed  a  milder  form ;  and  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  human  race  will  be  vastly 
promoted  by  the  advent  of  an  era,  when  each 
individual  shall  commune  with  his  Maker  in  his 
own  way,  without  calling  la  question  the  creed 
of  his  neighbor;  and  when  an  expansive  charity 
shall  regard  the  paths  which  are  travelled  by 
different  sects  of  christians,  as  lines  drawn  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which, 
although  starting  from  different  and  opposite 
places,  all  finally  terminate  at  the  same  point. 
The  spiritual  condition  of  no  one  can  be  injured 
by  the  exercise  of  charity ;  and  the  temporal 
condition  of  all  would  be  benefited  by  the  pre* 
valence  of  this  virtue. 

Mr.  David  P.  Page  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  been  engaged  by  the  Executive  Com. 
mittee  as  the  Principal  of  this  Institution,  and 
Mr.  George  R.  Perkins  of  this  state  as  profes- 
sor of  Mathematics.  They  are  both  in  readi- 
ness to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
When  the  school  shall  have  been  fully  organized, 
such  other  aids  will  be  provided  as  its  exigen- 
cies may  require. 

In  the  selection  of  Instructors  for  this  Institu- 
tion, the  Executive  Committee  have  been  ex- 
clusively governed  by  the  consideration  of  moral 


qualities,  scientific  attainmeats  and  pradfeal 
skilU  And  for  the  encouragement  of  the  iroaa^ 
aspirant  after  knowledge,  it  is  worthy  of  rematk 
and  of  remembrance,  that  both  of  the  gentle^ 
men  who  have  been  employed,  are  to  a  gieat  ex- 
tent, self  educated  men ;  neither  of  them  hav- 
ing ever  beeit  a  member  of  any  college. 

We  live  in  a  community  where  the  diploma  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  head,  affords  the  most  effec- 
tual passport  to  public  favor,  and  where  honora- 
ble distinction  is  within  the  attainment  of  every 
child  in  the  state  :  and  to  the  same  extent  that 
useful  science  and  sound  habits  of  thinking  are 
cultivated  and  diffused,  will  the  ephemeral  aris- 
tocracy of  family,  of  wealth,  of  power  and  of 
place,  become  merged  and  extinguished,  in  the 
noble  and  meritorious  self  endowments  of  virtue 
and  knowledge. 

In  preparing  and  furnishing  the  apartments 
and  in  procuring  the  apparatus  for  this  school^ 
convenience  and  utility  have  alone  been  consQl^ 
ed.  Those  who  come  here  to  perfect  their  quali^ 
fications  in  order  to  become  teachers  of  the  schools 
of  this  state,  should  be  habituated  to  neatae8S|. 
simplicity  and  usefulness,  rather  than  to  costly 
ornament  and  splendid  decoration.  In  all  the 
arrangements,  and  exercises,  and  teachiligs  of 
this  school,  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view 
is  practical  utility .  Every  reasonable  effort  will 
be  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  promote 
this  desirable  end.  But  neithet  their  exertioas, 
nor  the  unwearied  labors  of  the  Preceptors,  can 
command  success,  without  the  zealous  and  tor- 
dial  co-operation  of  its  pupils.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  on  the  condition  of  the  correct  deportment^ 
the  virtuous  principles,  the  self  control  and  the 
persevering  industry  of  the  inmates  ofthisscftool, 
that  the  desired  success  ia  its  usefulness  can  be 
obtained. 

A  liberal  endowment  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  this  Institution  has  been  made 
by  the  Legislature,  fVom  the  fVinds  of  the  state; 
and  if  tfiose  who  are  instructed  here  shall  duly 
profit  by  their  advantages,  they  will  be  qualifi- 
ed on  returning  to  their  homes,  to  diffuse  through, 
out  the  state  a  much  more  than  compensating 
fund  of  moral  and  intellectual  wealth,  which 
''  neither  moth  nor  rast  can  corrupt,  nor  thieves 
break  through  and  steal." 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

1.  That  the  first  term,  for  both  sexes,  eoia* 
meneing  on  the  18th  of  Deember,  shall  continue 
twtlve  weektf  i.  e.  to  the  11th  of  March. 

2.  That  during  the  summer  term,  there  shall 
be  two  daily  sessions,  except  on  Saturdays ; 
vi».  from  8  A.  M.  to  13  o'clock,  and  from  3  to 
5P.  M*  That  during  the  winter  term,  there 
shall  be  but  one  daily  session ;  viz.  from  9  A. 
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M.  to  2  P.  M,;  with  such  extra  sessiont  in  the 
af  tMnoon,  for  general  exercises,  as  the  Princi- 
pal, subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Executive 
committee,  shall  judge  necessary. 

3.  That  since  the  branches  required  by  law  to 
be  taught  in  all  the  common  schools,  viz.  read- 
ing, orthography,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy and  English  grammar — are  of  primary  im- 
portance, they  shall  receive  in  all  cases  primary 
attention  in  the  Normal  school }  nor  thall  the 
pnpils  be  allowed  to  past  to  the  higher  branch- 
esy  till  ia  the  judgment  of  the  teachers,  they  are 
thoroughly  prepared  to  do  so.  The  instruction 
in  these  branches  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  will  admit,  shall  for  the  present  be  given 
by  topicMf  allowing  to  the  pupils  the  use  ol  any 
text-Dooks,  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
or  nmy  have  access. 

4.  That  exercises  in  drawing,  vocal  music  and 
English  composition  shall  he  attended  to  by  all 
the  pupils  throughout  the  whole  course  of  study. 

5.  Among  the  branches  to  be  pursued,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  are  Physiology,  History 
of  United  States,  Natural  Philosophy,  Al- 
gebra,  Geometry,  Surveying,  Application  of 
Science  to  the  Arts,  Use  of  Globes,  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  with  such  other  branches 
as  the  Executive  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

6.  That  the  State  pupils  shall  be  admitted  at 
the  commencement  of  any  term,  on  presenting  a 
certificate  of  their  having  been  selected  to  at- 
tend the  school,  by  the  proper  authorities  of 
their  respectinre  counties.  That  all  volunteer 
pupils  shall;  before  they  can  be  admitted,  pre- 
sent  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their  moral 
character  (Vom  a  county  or  town  superintendent, 
and  be  dble  to  sustain,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
principal,  an  examination  in  reading,  spelling, 
"Writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English 
grammar. 

7.  That  the  pupiVs  title  to  a  recommendation 
or  certificate  as  a  well  qualified  teacher  on  lea- 
Ting  the  school,  shall  depend  on  his  moral  cha- 
racter and  literary  attainments,  and  not  on  the 
length  of  time  spent  in  the  school ;  thoush  no 
pupil  shall  be  entitled  to  such  recommendation 
or  certificate  who  shall  not  remain  in  the  school 
one  entire  term,  and  no  certificate  except  one  of 
fbll  qualifications  shall  be  given. 

S.  That  the  internal  regulations  of  the  school 
shall  he  left  to  take  their  form  and  character 
fi'om  the  circumstances  as  they  arise  ;  and  that 
such  regulations  as  the  teachers  may  hereafter 
suggest  for  the  government  of  the  school,  shall 
he  submitted  to  the  Executive  committee  for 
their  approval,  before  they  shall  go  into  eflfect. 

F.  DWIGHT,  Secretary. 
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OOUITTT  AJTD  TOWK   SUPEAUfTENDBNTS  ;    THEIR 
PLAITS)  THEIR  LABORS,  AND  THE  RESULTS. 

ALLEGANY. 

TRACHSRf*   IHSTITtrm,   FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DIS- 
TRICT  OF  ALLEGAKT,   CO. 

Oj/iemr*, — John  J.  Eockalellow,  County  Su 
penatoident,  President. 
Alexander  Fulierton,  Clerk. 
Mimrd  ofiiutru€tor4^M.  G.  McKooa,  A.  M., 


Jonas  W. Earlc^  A.  M.,  Wm.  C.  Kenyon,  A. M., 
L  N.  Loomis. 

At  the  close  of  a  session  of  ten  days  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  submitted  and  adopted 
by  the  members  of  the  Institute  : 

Retohedj  That  the  present  common  school 
system  of  this  state  is  one  eminently  calculated 
to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. 

Reeolvedy  That  parents  and  guardians  should 
frequently  visit  their  schools,  and 

Resolved ,  That  we  regard  J.  J.  Rockafellow, 
our  present  county  superintendent,  as  a  gentle- 
man, a  scholar,  an  active  and  efilcient  school  offi- 
cer, and  one  well  calculated  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  his  honorable  and  responsible  station 
with  credit  to  himself,  and  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  education  ;  and  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the 
people  of  the  southern  district  of  Allegany 
county. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institute  are 
due  John  M.  Wells,  town  superintendent  of 
Friendship,  and  A.  Fulierton^  town  superinten- 
dent of  Ajigelica',  for  the  active- interest  which 
they  have  manifested  in  the  well  being  of  this 
association. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  ^  The  Teachers'  In- 
stitute' as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for 
raising  thestandardof  qualification  for  teachers 
of  common  schools;  and  that  we  recommend 
their  establishment  in  every  county  of  this  state 
that  has  not  already  made  the  experiment^  and 
also  that  we  recommend  a  re-opening  of  this  as 
early  in  the  ensuing  spring  as  may  be  deemed 
practicable. 

Resolved^  That  we  respectfully  pledge  our- 
selves to  be  in  attendance  at  the  next  session,  if 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  other  duties,  and 
that  we  will  use  every  laudable  efifort  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  others. 

A.  H.  Main, 

John  W.  Wells, 

&.  Leonard, 

F.  P.  Kennedy, 
Miss  £liza  H.   Boughton, 

M.  LuviNA  Wood, 

Sarah  Norton. 
Committee  on  Resolutionf, 
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The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  bv  the  members  of  the  Institute  and 
citizens  oi  Angelica  and  vicinity. 

Viewing  with  deep  regret  the  spirit  of  bitter 
hostility  to  our  present  Common  School  system 
that  seems  to  have  characterized  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  public  nteeting  of  ihejtrofessed  friends 
of  *  Educational  Reform,'  held  in  Orange  coun- 
ty, in  this  state,  on  the  i4th  day  of  July  uU., 
at  which  meeting  a  series  of  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  have  sinee  been  published  ia  the 
Sept.  No.  of  the  District  School  Journal ;  and 
believing  that  the  practical  operations  of  those 
resolutions,  carried  out  wonld  result  in  the  most 
unhallowed,  disastrous  consequences  to  the  well 
being  of  our  Primary  Institutions  ef  learning, 
therefore, 

Resolvedy  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Institute  for  the  Ssathern  Bif trict  of  Alle> 
gany  Co..«  and  citizens  of  Angelica  and  vit inity 
— regard  those  resolutions  with  feelings  .of  the 
deepest  indignation  ;  and  that  public  sentiment 
sh<Hild  rise  up  in  the  majesty  of  philanthropy. 
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•tamp  am  i»dig]iant  frown  upon  such  dis- 
g^woeful  proceedings. 

Mmolwid,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  pre* 
aahle  and  retolation  be  forwarded  to  Francis 
D wight,  £sq.,  for  publication  through  the  co- 
lamas  of  the  ionmal ;  and  that  a  copy  be  also 
ibrwarded  to  the  chairman  of  said  Orange  Co. 


[From  the  Mayt ilie  Seniioel.] 
CHAUTAUQUE. 

/torn  the  BBnual  report  of  the  Coantf  Super- 
totesdeot.J 

DUTEICT    LlBEAaiXS. 

In  oooseqnenee  of  the  great  number  of  schools 
under  mj  superrision,  and  owing  to  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  pubUe  to  hate  me  visit  ever^  town 
and  school  in  the  county,  if  possible,  during  the 
winter  term,  I  yielded  to  what  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  expediency,  and  deferred  visiting  the,li- 
brories  until  the  summer  terra. 

The  table,  relating  to  libraries,  will  show  the 
number  visited,  the  number  in  circulation,  &c. 
In  general  terms,  much  interest  is  felt  in  the  li- 
brary, and  Its  usefulnefis  is  yearly  appreciated 
more  and  more.  The  books  are  generally  as 
well  preserved  as  might  be  expected  under  all 
circumstances.  Librarians,  and  others  interested 
in  them,  have  universally  received  my  sugges- 
tions, in  regard  to  irregularities  in  the  manage- 
ment and  preservation,  with  much  kindness; 
promising  a  speedy  reform  in  the  faults  noted. 
Trustees  and  librarians,  I  believe  without  ex- 
•cptioa,  have  coincided  with  me  in  my  opinion 
with  regard  to  improper  books  which  1  directed 
to  be  withheld  from  circulation.  Many  books 
hAve  been  taken  from  the  libraries  the  past  year, 
consisting  of  trashy  novels,  works  of  a  fero- 
cious character,  &c.  Some  improper  books  yet 
remam  in  some  libraries,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
dunns  another  jrear  all  will  be  removed.  Town 
•openntendents  have  rendered  me  much  assist- 
ance, and  done  good  service  to  their  towns  in 
this  work.  In  a  majority  of  the  libraries  the 
books  are  not  covered  ,*  I  have  recommended 
black  cotton  cambric,  as  a  substitute  for  paper, 
and  many  districts  are  adopting  the  improve- 
ment. Thirty- two  of  the  number  visited  are  not 
furnished  by  the  district  with  cases  as  the  law 
requires.    In  these  instances  I  have  given  the 


trustees  or  librarians  notice,  that  I  should  report 
to  the  department  such  deficiencies  next  year 
unless  proper  cases  are  provided  as  the  law  di- 
rects. A  few  extracts  from  my  ''field  notes  '' 
will  show  the  condition  of  some  of  our  libraries 
and  the  feeling  in  regard  to  them,  but  the  instan- 
oes  of  this  class  are  few  and  in  the  extreme. 

*'  Dis.  No.  —  Town  of  — .A  man  called  upon 
me  and  wished  to  know  if  there  were  any  use  in 
having  a  District  Library,  concluding  with  '  how 
loag  is  this  library  money  going  to  come?' " 

*  *  DIs.  &c. — Library  kept  in  a  kitchen  cupboard 
with  victuals  ;  books  not  numbered,  dirty,  in- 
jnred,  no  account  book,  books  lot  covered,  very 
few  read,  and  bad  condition  in  every  respect." 

"  Dis.  &c. — Library  kept  up  stairs  in  a  box ; 
dirty  and  dusty." 

**  Dis.  &e.— Library  kept  in  a  box  tinder  ike 

•'  Dis.  No.  16,  town  of  Chatttauque. — Libra- 
tf  k^t  jm$t  right.    A  go«d  sehool  maintained  in 


the  district,  school-house   in   good  repair,  the 
people  intelligent  and  right  of  course." 

I  anticipate  happy  results  (rem  promincs  Bade 
me  by  the  scholars  the  past  season,  by  way  of 
resolutions  they  have  adopted  in  the  schools,  'at 
reference  to  reading  the  library  books  the  eui- 
ingyear. 

Town  siTPxnurrBJfBurrs. 

It  afifords  me  much  pleasore  to  add  my  teiti- 
Dumy  of  approbation  to  tkat  abnadaBtly  gifts 
thioaghout  the  state,  in  rcferesice  to  tbc  law, 
creating  the  ofiice  of  town  svpcriateadcBt.  It 
has  been  generally  and  highly  approved  by  the 
people  of  this  county.  The  officers  hare,  geae- 
rally  speaking,  proved  theaksalves  efficient  aid 
faithful  in  the  dischai^^e  of  the  trost  rowmittd 
to  them.  Feeling  individoally  the  ref  ponsibSi* 
ty  of  the  station,  they  make  themselves  thorough* 
Iv  acquainted  with  their  various  duties  and  cheer- 
uilly  discharge  them.  I  acknowled|?e  with  pies- 
sure  the  very  efilcient  aid  I  ha%''e  had  from  them 
in  the  execution  of  my  official  duties,  and  I  aa 
much  indebted  to  them  for  maay  valuable  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  improremeat  of  the 
schools,  which  I  have  endeavo««d  to  tnra  to  good 
account. 

TOWH   MODEL   SCHOOLS   AKD   SCHOOL   HOtTSSS- 

In  observing  a  want  of  system,  taste  and  oni- 
formity  in  the  construction  of  school -houses,  as 
well  as  in  teaching,  governing,  and  discipliniag 
schools,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  if  in  every 
town  there  could  be  a  school- house  constmcted 
upon  the  most  approved  plan,  located  and adora- 
ed  according  to  the  best  taste,  and  situated  ai 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  as  might  be,  thai  it 
would  be  a  standing  model  for  the  proper  cod- 
strnction  and  location  of  all  the  schoo I- houses  lo 
be  built  in  the  town.    The  necessity  of  a  correct 
model  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  districts  al- 
most universall)  imitate  the  construction  of  tome 
school- house  within  their  knowledge,  which  tf 
most  generally  improper  to  be  used  as  a  model. 
1/  a  school  should  be  conducted  upon  the  heft 
principles  in  such  a  house,  it  would  serve  as  a 
model  school  for  the  whole  town.  ,    . 

I  have  presented  these  views  to  the  pabHc  la 
ray  lectures,  and  lam  happy  to  say,  thai  they 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  people.  Many 
wealthy  and  influential  gentlemen  have  oficred 
to  subscribe  liberally,  to  add  to  the  means  ofih^ 
district  proposed  for  Uie  location  of  such  a  house, 
and  promised  to  lend  their  influence  to  snpPQi^ 
such  a  school.  Should  these  views  meet  ^^.'f^ 
probation  of  the  superintendent,  the  sUtc  mi^ 
be  asked  to  encourage  the  accomplishment  « 
these  great  objects,  which  in  my  opinion  wonM 
result  in  great  good. 

OFFICIAL  DUTIKS — ^APPXAL8|    &C. 

I  find  the  field  of  labor  assigned  to  my  WP** 
vision  double  the  extent  which  it  ooght  tobeia- 
der  the  charge  of  one  county  superintendent  * 
have  gloomy  feelings  when  I  look  over  the  gre«» 
field  of  thought  and  mind  asai  ned  to  my/:ba^ 
and  see  how  much  ought  to  he  done  ^^*^l*5 
not  able  to  do.  If  one  hundred  ^crefofW* 
should  be  set  apart  to  one  man  fox  culuvawat 
when  he  could  not  possibly  improre  ™°'*.j^*j 


fifty  as  it  should  be  done,  ft  would  k^^^^S 
improper  and  unwise;  so,  to  assigi*  ^".•^^^^ 
to  one  county  superintendent  for  vl«rt»ho«  •■■ 
fluptrvisioa,  together  with  other  dsrti«»i  ^"** 
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are  man  j  belonging  to  the  office,  furiushes  a 
pavallel  ease.  The  law,  creating  the  eountjr 
laperintendent  a  court  for  the  decision  of  ap- 
peals, has  added  much  to  the  amount  of  my  du- 
ties. T  he  difficulties  arising  from  sq  many  mat- 
ters, relating  to  the  315  school  districts  of  this 
county,  coming  up  to  me  by  appeal  and  other- 
wke^  have  been  perplexing  in  the  extreme.  The 
relnulding  of  many  school -houses,  and  the  modi- 
fieation  of  numerous.districts  now  going  on,  pro- 
mise an  increase  of  appeals  in  future.  I  hare 
devoted  nearly  senrea  months  of  this  year  to  the 
vigjtation  of  schools.  In  addition  to  this  duty, 
the  deeiding  of  appeals,  the  examining  of  teach- 
ers, tiM  making  of  my  reports,  and  the  perfbs- 
manee  of  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  office, 
haTc  oecnpied  my  whole  time  and  attention. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  obstaeles  I  have 
had  to  encaunter  in  the  course  of  my  official  du- 
ties Uie  past  year,  I  am  cheered  with  the  hope 
thmt  my  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.    Although 
there  are  higher  offices  and  more  honorable  sta- 
tions held,  yet  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no 
situation,   of  a  temporal  nature  that  affords 
greater  opportunities  for  doing  lasting  good  than 
that  of  county   superintendeat.     The  thought 
that  18,000  jrouth  of  this  county  are  looking  to 
me  for  direction  and  counsel,  enUsts  my  warmest 
affections  and  stimulates  my  most  earnest  desire 
for   their  welfare.    The  responsibilit^jr  resting 
upon  me  energizes  my  exertions  in  their  bchali. 
I  am  willing  to  be  considered  as  occupying  a  low 
station  if  I  can  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
pointing  my  charge  upward  and  onward  to  use- 
fulness and  happiness.     If,  in  future  time,  I  can 
look  upon  those  who  are  now  scholars  in  the 
common  schools  of  Cbautauque,  and  find  that  I 
have  been  instrumental  in  making  them  wiser 
and  happier,  I  shall  have  the  sweet  consolation 
that  I   have  not  toiled   for  naught  nor  lived  in 
vain.  WORTHY  PUTNAM, 

Co.  Sup't.  Chautauque  Co. 
Sinckarrille,  Oct.  25th,  1S44. 

FRANKLIN. 

TKACHEKS'    iKSTlTUTt. 

In  compliance  with  the  call  of  Dr.  D.  11.  Ste- 
vens, County  Snperinteudeni, the  Franklin  Conn- 
tv  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  IMuIoae,  October 
7th,  and  was  re-organized  by  appointing  C.  J.  Ri- 
der, Chairman,  and  R.  R.  Stetson,  Secretary, 
and  speiit  two  weeks  in  reviewing  the  branches 
taus;htin  common  schools*,  in  bearing  lectures  on 
vanous  sub}crts.  and  in  discusf^ing  various  topics 
relatins^  to  leaching.  About  fif\y  teachers  were 
in  attendance,  bein^  somewhat  less  than  the 
Bumber  last  year,  owine  to  the  extreme  opprcF- 
siveness  of  the  times,  and  decline  of  teachers' 
wages.  Much  interest,  however,  was  manifest- 
ed bj  those  present.  Hon.  R.  Bates,  of  Fort 
Covington,  cave  some  excellent  lectures  on  the 
sounds  of  the  letters,  mineralogy,  geology  and 
physiology  ;  as  also  Mr.  Wood  of  Franklin  Aca- 
demy on  elocution.  Dr.  Steve  us  alio  took  a  very 
active  and  efHcieat  part  in  keeping  up  the  inter- 
est of  the  Institute. 

From  8  to  9\  A.  M.,  was  occupied  in  the  pfac- 
•  tice  of  penmanship — from  9^  to  12  M.  either 
in  reviewing  and  explaining  the  common  branch- 
es, hearing  lectures,  or  in  discussions.  The 
same  as  in  forenoon  also  from  1  to  3 1  P.  M., 
when  the  lastitute  adjourned  to  the  Academy  and 


spent  an  honr  in  grammatical  exercises  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wood.  All  were  ie* 
Tited  to  bring  difficult  sentences  and  phrases  be- 
fore the  class,  which  rendered  the  exercises  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  The  evenings  were  speac 
mostly  in  discussions.  The  following  qaeitioa« 
among  others  were  discussed. 

"  Are  ladies  as  capable  of  teaching  our  dis- 
trict schools  as  gentlemen  V*  Decided  affinaa- 
tivcly. 

"  Ought  teachers  to  exercise  any  control  over 
their  pupils  in  going  to  and  from  school  ?"  De- 
cided affirmatively. 

**  Oaght  corporal  punishment  to  be  abolished 
in  the  cammon  school  V*    Decided  negatively. 

"  Should  the  higher  branches  of  an  Eaglisb 
education  be  taueht  ia  the  common  school?''  De- 
cided affirmatively. 

''Are  evening  schools  (excepting  Spelliag 
schools)  beneficial?"    Decided  affirmatively. 

The  committee  on  common  school  exerciiMS, 
consisting  of  Misses  Cargin,  Wood,  Andrews, 
Phillips  and  Scickney,  and  Messrs.  Stetson, 
Litchfield  and  Gillis,  reported,  and  the  Instinilt, 
af^er  discussion,  adopted  the  following 

ORDEK   OF  EXJSaCISES  FOR  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

9  A.M.  Reading  a  portion  of  the  New  Tea- 
tament,  and  hearing  the  smaller  classes  in  r«Ki> 
iag. 

9 — 40m.    The  2d  class  in  reading. 

10.  The  1st  cUss  in  reading. 

10— -20m.  Recess  of  10  minutes  each,  for  male 
and  female  scholars. 

10 — 40m.  General  exercises,  or  History  and 
Analysis. 

1 1 .  Geography— advanced  class  or  clasiee. 
11 — 20m.     Reading   and  spelling  of  smaller 

scholars. 

11— 40m.  Spelling  and  defining  of  2d  and  1st 
classes. 

12  M.     Recess  of  one  hour. 

1  P.  M.  Reading  of  smaller  scholars  with 
spelling  and  defining  words  in  reading  lessons. 

J— 20m.  Reading  of  2d  class  with  spelling 
and  defining. 

1 — 40m.  Arithmetic  with  black-board  exer- 
cises. 

2.  Penmanship. 

2 — 20ra.     Recess — «ame  as  in  forenoon. 
2 — ^40m.     Geography  2d  class,  and  Primary 
and  Mental  Arithmetic. 

3.  Spellin?  and  defining  of  smaller  scholars. 
3 — 20m.     Exercises  for   smaller  scholars,  er 

general  exercises. 
3 — 40m.     Grammar. 

RCMAn&s  ay  thjc  committxb. 

The  foregoing  order  of  exercises  is  not  recom- 
mended with  the  expectation  that  all  the  schools 
of  Franklin  county  can  follow  its  detail*  pre- 
cisely, but  with  the  hope  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
general  system,  which  will  lead  all  oar  tenchert* 
to  conduct  their  schools  on  the  same  general 
plan. 

The  first  exercise  of  the  day,  reading  a  por- 
tion  of  Scripture,  is  not  recommended  to  be  prac- 
tised, unless  with  the  consent  of  those  sending  to 
school,  or  wherie  disturbance  in  the  district  will 
be  made.  It  is  recommended  that  every  reading 
lesson  can  be  attended  by  spelling  and  defining, 
together  with  such  questions  and  suggestions  as 
are  thought  .proper  by  the  teacher.  ,  Under  the 
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head  of  *' general  exercises''  familiar  illustra. 
tions  of  various  subjects  may  be  given — compo- 
sitioQ  by  the  help  of  the  black-board,  or  some 
principle  of  philosophy,  chemistry  or  physiology 
explained.  The  lime  of  recess  may  be  spent 
by  the  teacher  in  explaining  to  each  division  any 
difficnlty,  or  in  hearing  some  small  class  or  class- 
es as  the  case  may  be.  Perhaps  Natural  Phi- 
losophy or  Algebra  may  be  attended  to  at  this 
time.  It  is  also  recommended  that  at  3 — 40m. 
P.  M.  all  that  wish,  except  the  graaimar  class- 
eS)  be  dismissed.  The  teacher  will  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  this  sub. 
ject.  It  is  likewise  recommended  that  a  portion 
of  "Wednesday  P.  M.  of  each  week  be  spent  by 
the  several  schools  in  exercises  in  composition, 
and  that  daily  the  *^  framing  of  sentences,"  as  it 
is  called,  be  practised. 

AESOLUTlOlfS. 

Retolved,  That  we  as  teachers,  feeling  the 
importance  of  our  vocation,  will  use  our  best 
endeavors  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Franklin  county. 

Retdlvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are 
he rebv  tendered  to  Dr.  Stevens,  Hon.  K.  Bates 
andl^r.  Wood  for  their  able  and  instructive  lec- 
tures, and  to  our  officers  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  various  duties  which  devolved  up- 
on them. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Insti- 
tute be  published  in  both  the  county  papers  and 
in  the  District  School  Journal. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  the  fall  of  M5  at  the  call 
of  the  County  Superintendent. 

CHAS.  J.  RIDER,  Chairman. 

Reuben  K.  Stetson,  Secretary. 


GENESEE. 

teachers'   institute,    BETILANY. 

In  accordance  with  notices  previously  issued, 
a  Teachers'  Institute  was  organized  at  Beth- 
any Academy,  on  the  7th  of  October,  with  a 
view  to  advance  the  interests  of  common  schools 
by  a  thorough  and  uniform  discipline  of  common 
school  teachers,  under  the  supervision  of  David 
Nay,  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
and  Josiah  Hurty,  Principal  of  the  Bethany 
Academy,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Eber  Child, 
Professor  of  Elocution. 

The  exercises  of  each  day  were  commenced 
and  closed  by  reading  Scripture,  singing  and 
prayer. 

At  the  close  of  each  recitation,  a  general  con- 
ference was  held  upon  the  subjects  illustrated,  I 
and  such  improvements  and  variations  in  illus- 
trating sueecsted  by  the  class  as  were  deemed 
useful.  These  exercises  awakened  a  deep  in- 
terest, and  oAen  elicited  animated  discussions, 
and  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  members  of 
the  Institute. 

At  stated  periods  Teachers'  conferences  were 
held,  at  which  a  general  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion was  had,  and  many  of  the  various  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  teacher's  path,  and  the  best 
method  of  teaching  and  governing  common 
schools,  w  ere  considered.  Here  the  experience 
of  older  teachers  was  related  and  the  views  of 
younger  ones  expressed,  and  all  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  devismg  the  best  method  of  instruc- 
tion and  general  government. 

Klnrntinn*  t-ught  by  the  Rcv.  Eber  Childs, 
rr  'ntion  that  its  importance  de- 


mands. Every  effort  was  made  to  correct  bad 
habits,  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  and  awakes 
an  interest  in  communicating  tiie  seBtimeDts  of 
the  author  aad  imbibing  his  feelings,  and  mn  Ia- 
provement  was  made  in  this  brancb  rarely 
equalled  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Lectures  were  deliverai  by  the  Boftrd  of  In- 
structors at  different  times  daring  the  sessioA,  «b 
reading,  general  govenunent  of  schools,  phyaioo 
logy.  &c. 

The  following  gentlemen  also  addressed  tke 
members  of  the  Institute  and  the  public :  Hem. 
A.  W.  Young  of  Warsaw,  on  Elocation  and  Ci- 
vil Government ;  Prof.  Mather  of  Cona.,  on  Ge- 
ography and  History;  Rev.  J.  S.  Brown  of 
Perry,  on  the  necessity  of  Moral  Edacatton  be- 
ing combined  with  Intellectual :  J.  L.  Browa, 
Esq.  of  Batavia,  on  Eqaalitr  of  Native  Takat; 
Rev,  Mr.  Locke  of  Alexander,  on  The  Pnutemt. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  a  synopsis  of  tke 
able  addresses  given  by  these  gentlonen  f  aU 
were  valuable,  interesting  and  highly  satislaeto- 
ry  to  those  that  heard  them,  and  long  will  they 
be  remembered  with  gratitude  for  their  serrleet 
by  the  members  ef  the  Institute. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  for  discussioa, 
reported  at  different  times  resolutions,  which 
were  discussed  with  a  view  to  ascertain  tJie truth 
in  the  case,  and  the  discussion  elicited  an  interest  - 
rarely  felt  upon  other  occasions.  It  was  indeed 
nn  intellectual  investigation  and  a  practical  re- 
hearsal of  experience,  developing  some  amnmng 
traits  of  human  character,  and  convincing  all  of 
the  utility  of  Teachers'  Conferences. 

The  evening  preceding  the  closing  of  the  In- 
stitute, was  set  apart  for  public  reading  and  de- 
clamation by  the  class  and  teachers.  At  the 
time  appointed,  the  chapel  of  the  Academy  was 
filled,  although  the  travelling  was  very  bad. 

Most  of  the  students  either  rend  or  declaimed, 
and  the  attention  of  the  hearers  and  the  satisfac- 
tion frequently  manifested  during  the  evening, 
evinced  an  interest  in  the  exercises  that  was 
highly  gratifying  to  those  who  engaged  in  them. 

The  committee  on  general  resolutions  reported 
tlie  following  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  for  the  benefit  of  our  common 
schools,  and  for  the  advancement  of  Education, 
upon  which  depends  the  prosperity  of  this  re- 
public, a  co-operalion  of  teachers  for  their  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement,  in  associations  in 
each  town,  is  of  great  utility. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  Teachers'  In- 
stitute, which  has  been  held  in  this  place  during 
the  last  four  weeks,  eminently  calculated  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  common  schools,  by  crea- 
ting a  uniformity  of  views  and  harmonious 
action,  and  to  introduce  the  best  method  of 
teaching  and  governing  schools  through  the 
country. 

Resolved.  That  we  tender  our  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  Mr.  Da\*id  Nay.  County  Su- 
perintendent, for  his  able  and  efficient  efforts  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  common  schools  ii 
this  county,  and  especially  for  the  part  he  has 
takeh  in  this  Institute. 

Resolvedj  That  we  recommend  to  every  teach- 
er to  furnish  himself  with  the  District  School 
Journal,  and  that  we  will  use  our  efforts  to  ex- 
tend its  circulation. 

The  utility  of  Teachers'  Institutes  does  not  yet 
remain  to  be  tested,  alth though  this  is  the  first 
held  in  Genesee  county.     Other  portions^of  the 
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State  have  for  sereral .  jmutb  reaped  the  benefit 
acoriiing  from  similar  institntioiiSi  and  it  is  even 
now  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  interest  is  felt 
by  the  people,  and  especially  by  those  to  whom 
the  eare  of  common  schooU  is  particularly  en- 
trusted.  * 

A  general  co-operation  on  their  part  with  the 
County  Superintendent  and  others,  woold  ha^e 
disseminated  the  benefit  still  farther,  and  awa- 
kened an  interest  thronghoat  the  coanty  that 
^^•tild  have  exerted  a  salatary  iaflaence  on  the 
•character  of  all  our  schools. 

But  as  it  is,  we  belieye  a  watch-fire  has  been 
lighted  that  will  hereafter  disseminate  its  beams 
of  light  far,  and  will  cause  its  eenial  influ- 
ence to  be  felt  upon  the  schools  of  the  county 
of  Genesee. 

W.  C.  SLAYTON,  Chairman. 
C.  W.  RoMSET,  Sscrttary. 

LEWIS. 

COmCTT  COKVBNTIOH  OF  TOWN  SXTPERlNTlKDXlfTS 
OF   COMMOV  SCHOOLS. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  County  Superinten- 
dent, for  a  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  of  the 
sereral  towns  in  the  county  of  Lewis,  for  the 
purpose  ofreconunending  suitable  text  books  for 
common  schools,  and  of  efiecting  uniformity  of 
the  same  throughout  the  county ;  they  conyened 
at  the  house  ol  Enoch  Thompson,  in  Martins- 
burgh,  on  Saturday  the  2lBt  Sept. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  a  committee 
of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs  Kagan,  Van 
Olinda  and  Northrup,  to  examine  the  different 
geographies  in  use  and  report  at  the  next  meet* 

ing. 

On  motion,  the  chair,  appointed  S.  Sylvester, 
the  county  superintendent  to  examine  works  on 
mathematics  and  report  at  next  meeting. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
then  read,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  the  universally  conceded  object  of 
the  oonmion  school  is,  to  prepare  children  and 
youth  for  future  usefulness  and  happiness  ;  and 
whereas  that  course  of  instruction  which  aims 
to  improve  the  intellect  alone,  neglecting  the 
moral  sentiments,  the  h^ibits  and  manners  of  the 
pupils,  has  signally  failed  in  many  instances  to 
secure  these  great  ends  ;  and  whereas  a  know- 
ledge of  the  human  constitution,  man's  internal 


the  eAfaey  of  theory  and  practice  eombiaed, 
will  furnish  in  his  owa  deportment  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Reeolvedf  That  teachers  would  much  increase 
their  usefulness  and  lend  fresh  interest  to  the 
common  school,  by  devoting  15  or  20  minutes 
each  day,  to  a  familiar  conversation,  with  their 
scholars,  on  either  Moral  Science,  or  Human 
Physiology;  and  to  assist  them  in  so  doing,  we 
recommend  to  their  perusal,  on  thefonner  sub- 
ject. Combe's  Moral  Philosophy  and  Wayland't 
Moral  Science;  on  the  latter  Combe's  and  Com- 
stock's  Physiology. 

Resolved,  That  the  District  School  Journal, 
under  its  present  able  condactioAy  is  one  of  the 
most  efficientmeans  in  operation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  common  schools ;  and  that  we  earn- 
estly recommend  it,  as  worthy  of  the  atteatiTe 
perusal  of  school  officers  and  parents,  and  cheer* 
fully  lend  our  aid  to  extend  its  drcnlatioa. 

Ruolvedf  That  it  should  be  the  constant  com- 
panion of  all  teachers,  as  its  perusal  will  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  opinions  and  suggestioiis 
of  the  most  experienced  teachers  and  talented 
men  of  the  country-^will  enable  them  to  keep^ 
pace  with  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  avocation  with  honor 
to  themselves  and  justice  to  their  employers  and 
pupils  ;  and  that  we  particularly  recommend  the 
careful  examination  of  the  book  entitled  ''  The 
School  and  Schoolmaster." 

Z.  KNOX,  Chairman. 

L.  Clabk,  Secretary. 

ONONDAGA. 
We  took  up  our  scissors  to  cut  out  a  large  part 
of  these  proceedings,  to  save  space  for  other 
counties,  but  on  examination,  we  find  every  re- 
solution pertinent  and  valuable,  and  commend 
them  all  to  the  careful  attention  of  Educators. 

ONONDAGA   T£ACH£BS'   INSTITUTE. 

October  Terra,  1644. 

The  Institute  convened  on  the  first  of  October, 
pursuant  to  public  notice,  and  continued  in  ses- 
sion three  weeks.  Orson  Barnes  was  chosea 
Chairman,  and  William  R.  Strong,  appointed 
Secretary.  The  school  was  attended  by  .about 
one  hundred  Teacher8-»-all  of  the  towns  of  the 
I  county  except  Elbridge  and  Spafibrd  being  re- 


structure and  the  physical  laws  of  his  nature,  |  presented.    Some  came  in  from  other  counties. 


are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health,  which 
to  a  great  extent,  measures  his  usefulness  and 
enjoyment ;  and  whereas  every  male  citizen  of 
the  age  of  twenty- one,  is,  by  the  laws  of  our 
state  virtually  invested  with  legislative  powers, 
which  cannot  be  intelligently  exercised  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  government  ;  and  believing,  as  we  firmly  do, 
that  these  subjects,  if  introduced  into  our  com- 
mon schools,  will  interfere  but  slightly  with  the 
instructions  at  present  given,  yet  will  prove  of 
great  and  mutual  benefit  to  both  teacher  and  pu- 
pil ;  therefore,  in  addition  to  branches  usually 
taught. 

Resolved,  That  the  good  teacher,  anxious  to 
discharge  his  whole  duty,  will  not  fall  to  employ 
every  suitable  means  for  the  cultivation  and  re* 
^kaei^ent  of  the  moral  sentiment — the  improve- 
jnent  of  the  manners  and  the  formation  of  vir- 
tuous habits,  ia  his  pupils ;  and  conseiouB  of 


The  session  has  been  one  of  great  interest. 
The  different  modes  of  teaching  the  various 
branches  tanght  in  common  schools,  were  practi- 
cally demonstrated,  and   the  peculiar  merits  of 
each  fully  discussed. 

During  the  session,  the  following  Lectures 
were  given  :  On  Moral  Education,  by  Rev.  T. 
Caslleton,  of  Syracuse, — on  Grammar^  by  J.  L. 
Hendrick,  of  Onondaga  Academy  ;  also,  by  Mr. 
Hazen,  author  of  a  Grammar,  Panorama,  Tech- 
nology, &c,;  by  O.  B.  Pierce,  author  of  Pierce's 
Grammar,  and  by  David  Parsons,  of  Syracuse, — 
on  the  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  by  Prof.  Davies, 
of  West  Point — on  Vocal  Music,  by  J.  Allen,  of 
Syracuse  Academy — on  Orthography,  by  Albert 
D.  Wright,  author  of  Wright's  Orthography— oa 
Physiology,  by  Miss  Bradbury,  of  Syracuse. 

Prof.  Davies  also  gave  an  address  to  teachers, 
in  which  he  exhibited  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion—the  duties,  influence  and  responsibiiity  of 
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Messrs.  Hendrickj   Allen,    Wright,  aftd 
Bradboiy,  for  their  interettiBg  and  iastnclive 
lectures. 

At  the  dose  of  the  secoad  week,  Mr.  BarMSp 
aAer  a  short  address,  rehictantlT  took  his  loave^ 
aAer  which  the  chair  was  filled  hj  £.  W.  Car- 
tis,  Esq. 

F.  CooFia,  }    C 

N.  P.  STAVToir, 

W.   Barnes, 

Spraeuttf  Oct.  13,  1844. 
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the  teacher ;  acoooipanied  hy  wholesome  advice,  |  geaeral  reeess  each  half  dfty ;  abo,  a 
with  that  strength  of  reasoning  and  beaoty  of  >  fore  and  al^er  the  general  recesa,  for  the 
expression  for  which  he  is  so  jastlj  celebrated,      phpils. 

Besides  the  transaction  of  other  miscellaneous  I  Ruolved,  That  we  approve  of  the/rsc  tth^oi 
hasiDess,  the  following  Resolotioas,  some  of  |  tytf em,  and  recoouDend  its  adoption  in  this  8t»le« 
theai  accompanied  with  able  reports  from  com-  |  Ruolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institmto  hne 
mittees,  were  adopted :  !  tendered  to  the  Rer.  T.  Castleton,  Prof.  BavifBay 

Ruolvtd^  That  we  deem  Moral  Education  of 
paramount  importance ;  and  that  it  should  be 
taught  hy  exampUj  and  any  sjrstem  which  will 
bri^  into  use  or  exercise  the  moral  faculties,  and 
that  in  the  introduction  of  morals  into  schools,  it 
is  of  vital  importance  to  guard  against  the  pro- 
pagatSoi  of  our  peculiar  sectarian  dogmas  as  a 
eoovse  calculated  directly  to  defeat  the  good  we 
seek. 

Ruolvedf  That  wo  recommend  the  introduc- 
tion of  Physiology  Into  schools  by  weekly  lee- 
tares,  having  special  reference  to  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  human  system. 

Resolv^,  That  attention  to  correct  deport- 
ment and  polite  manners,  are  among  the  promi- 
nent duties  of  the  teacher. 

Resolved,  That  Declamation,  judiciously  man- 
aged, should  be  practised  and  encouraged  in 
schools. 

Resolvedj  That  we  recommend  to  Teachers 
to  hold  a  public  examination,  at,  or  near,  the 
dose  of  each  term  of  their  schools,  and  at  least 
one  exhibition  annually,  as  calculated  to  excite 
a  lively  and  healthful  interest  in  both  pupil  and 
parent. 

Resolvedj  That  the  aid  of  the  black-board  and 
slates  is  highly  advantageous  in  teaching  the  al- 
phabet and  the  first  principles  of  penmanship. 

Resolved f  That  in  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers, those  have  the  preference,  (other  things  be- 
ing equal)  who  design  making  teaching  a  pro- 
fession. 

Resolvedj  That  we  recommend  lo  teachers  to 
accompany  their  lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy 
with  lectures,  explaining  more  folly  the  princi- 
ples, than  can  be  expected  from  n^re  '^  text 
books,"  and  with  experiments,  where  practica- 
ble. 

Resolvedj  That  ^.inear  and  Perspective  Draw- 
ins  be  introduced  into  our  schools,  as  we  consi- 
der it  an  art  calculated  to  increase  our  powers  of 
obser\'ation,  conducive  lo  the  cultivation  of  are- 
fined  fastc,  and  affording  a  pleasing  recreation 
to  the  youthful  mind. 

Resolved f  That  pupils  should  early  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  definitions  of  words. 

Resolvedj  That  we  consider  Map  Drawing  a 
•  useful  aid  in  teaching  Geography.    . 

Resolvedj  That  the  consolidation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  school  districts,  is  a  subject  that  teach-  ,         ,  ,  -  ^,  .  .  .  , 
ers  should  understand,  and  agitate  in  their  dis-    could  trace  the  progress  of  the  sure  and  lata! 

tricls  when  practicable.  ' '  ''*^  ^"'' ''  *"'^""' ' —  **" 

Resolvedj  That  those  institutions,  usually  de- 
signated as  Select  and  Hi;;h  Schools,  are  injuri- 
ous to  the  common  school  interest,  and  therefore 
opposed  to  the  advancement  of  general  educa- 
tion. 

Resolved f  That  the  practice  of  ''boarding 
around,"  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Resolvedj  That  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
health,  coznfort  and  convenience  evinced  in  the 
construction  of  school- houses,  is  an  evil  which 
6aUs  loudly  for  reform. 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  recommend  that 
in  every  school,   fifteen  minutes  be  given  as  a 


In  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty  incaaa- 
bent  upon  us  as  the  conductors  of  a  Joamal  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  elementary  edueatioBf 
we  cannot  omit  adverting  to  the  great,  the  eri- 
minal,  and  we  must  add,  the  inexctMaftlc  apathy 
and  neglect  of  parents  in  reference  to  the  8tr«e- 
ture,  the  accommodations  and  the  conveniaaoeso£ 
the  school'room.  It  is  here  that  the  seeds  o< 
disease,  and  debility,  and  death  are  imbibed  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  ol*  innocent  and  htlpleta 
children,  by  means  of  the  noxious  exhalations  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  of  the  confined  aatf 
vitiated  air  constantly  inhaled;  of  the  sudden  and 
repeated  exposures  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
in  short;  of  the  utter  disregard  of  all  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  health,  and  the  deplorable,  but  not 
less  censurable  ignorance  of  the  fundamental 
principles  in  subordination  to  which  alone,  life, 
in  its  vigor,  its  strength  and  its  capacity  for  oie- 
fulness  and  exertion  can  be  enjoyed.  On  this 
subject,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  and  a  geaeni 
delusion.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
parents  do  not  at  all  adequately  comprehend  itt 
importance.    What  parent  is  there  who,  if  he 


poison  which  daily  and  hourly  goes  up  from  the 
putrid  pool  and  stagnant  marsh,  in  the  inunedi- 
ate  vicinity  of  which  his  children  spend  see 
quarter  of  their  time,  would  not  hasten  to  rescte 
them  from  its  deadly  contamination  ?  What  pa- 
rent is  there  whose  heart  would  not  bleed,  if  be 
could  view  the  languor,  the  faintoess,  the  ti- 
haustion,  the  debility  of  hii  child,  as,  all  uaeoa- 
sciotts  of  the  cause  of  his  listlessness,  he  strives, 
but  strives  in  vain  to  put  forth  thenecetaary  eSt 
ertion  to  accomplish  the  task  which  has  be* 
put  into  his  hands  T    What  parent  li  there,  whs 
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wmU  tftleiMtiMiUy  and  dMibtntelj  espose  his 
child  to  %  temptratute,  ia  which  life  itself  could 
be  snstaiaed  for  a  limited  time  onlj— would  re- 
lease hjm  from  this  form  of  snfferiag,  only  to 
plunge  him  into  its  antipodes,  and  to  subject  him 
to  a  series  of  exposures  fatal  to  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  mature  constitution — and  would  eontin. 
us,  and  if  possible  perpetuate  a  state  of  things  un^ 
derCheinftuence  of  which,  if  his  child  attained  to 
the  age  of  maturity,  il  would  be  well  nigh  ml* 
laeulousl  Lotus  not  be  accused  of  exaggera- 
tion. In  erery  one  of  the  nine  hundred  towns 
which  make  up  the  Empire  State,  the  originals 
of  this  picture  abound.  We  knov  this  fact  is 
concealed  from  the  ordinary  obserration  of  pa- 
rents. Were  it  not  so,  it  would  long,  long  since 
have  ceased  to  exist.  We  speak  not  now  of  the 
high  moral  influences  which  a  due  regard  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  could  not  fail  to  diffuse — of  the 
buoyant  happiness,  the  vivid  enjoyment  of  exist- 
ence, the  elastic  energies,  the  bright  and  beam- 
ing eye  which,  under  a  different  order  of  things, 
would  characterize  the  daily  life  of  the  young 
innocents  who  are  congregated  in  these  institu- 
tions—of the  habits  of  neatness,  and  system,  and 


lightened  ago  :  a«d  to  eroct  in  their  stead,  tem- 
ples of  Education  worthy  of  the  name— at  a  dm- 
tanco  from  every  source  of  contagion  and  disease 
— surrounded  by  the  beaaties  of  nature  and  of 
art— «da^ed  to  the  intdJectual  and  moral  pr#> 
gress  of  those  whose  earliest  and  most  enduring 
associations,  habits,  and  attainments  are  to  be 
f<Nrmed  within  their  eonsecrated  wall»— famished 
with  all  those  comfiMrtB,  conveniences,  elegancies 
and  even  luxuries  which  will  endear  them  to  the 
affections  and  the  heart,  and  render  the  pursniC 
of  knowledge  captivating  and  delightlU,— cni 
adorned  with  eva7  attribute  which  will  serve  lo 
impress  upon  the  expanding  mind  of  the  young 
the  conviction  that  from  the  cradle  to  the  gnrtv, 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  the  eultivntioK 
ofvirttte,  are  the  paramount  interests  of  human* 

ity.  

[From  the  Albany  Argus,  j 
OPENfNG  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOt. 


A  hrge  nutnber  of  citizens  and  others,  iochi- 
ding  tbe  Mayor  and  ComoiOD  Council,  the 
county  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  distioguiibed 
fjieods  of  the  Cause  of  popular  education,  as- 
sembled at  tlie  Rooms  set  spart  for  the  aocom- 

^  ,  Dttodation  ofthe  Normal  School,  yesterday  mom- 
erder  which  might  be  engrafted  on  iheir  expand-  ing,  to  hear  the  opening  address  of  Col.  Yooif  G, 
ing  characters— cr  of  the  refined  and  elevated   of  the  State  Executive  Committee,  to  whom  the 


perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  the  harmonious,  and 
the  excellent,  which  would  be  insensibly  commu- 
nicated and  permanently  identified  with  the  in- 
Ullectual  and  moral  constitution  of  the  future 
man  or  woman.  Laying  all  these  aside,  for  the 
present,  we  appeal  to  the  sensibilities,  the  affec- 
tions,* the  humanity  of  Christian  parents,  in  be- 
half of  the;)^#icai  health  and  toill-being  of  their 
children.  We  ask  them,  not  that  they  will  take 
these  representations  of  ours  on  trust,  but  that 
they  will  will  examine  for  thenuehet;  that  they 
will  consult  the  dictates  of  enlightened  science 
and  familiarize  their  minds  with  the  inviolable 
laws  of  the  human  constitution,  and  then  inves- 
tigate the  necessary,  the  inevitable,  the  certain 
and  the  fearful  consequences  of  the  system  which 
prevails  and  has  so  long  prevailed  in  so  many 
thousands  of  our  sdiool  districts,  in  this  respect. 
And  as  they  regard  the  happiness,  the  health  and 
the  lives  of  their  children,  let  them  address 
themselves  to  the  extirpation  of  this  great  evil. 
Let  them  no  longer  send  their  children  to  pass  so 
many  hours  of  their  beautiful  spring-time  of  ex- 
istence, in  tenements  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
civilization,  and  which  teem  with  the  malaria 
and  the  noxious  influences  ofthe  grave.  We  ask 
them,  whatever  may  be  the  expense,  at  once  to 
demolish  and  abandon  these  relies  of  a  less  en- 


supervision  of  the  School,  and  the  direction  of 
its  entire  arrangements  and  economy,  aro  en- 
trusted by  the  law  authorizing  its  establishment.  « 

To  those  other  than  citizens,  it  may  not  be 
known,  that  this  Experimental  Institution  bus 
been  placed  under  the  libetal  apjwpriadons  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  no  less  liberal  aid  and 
co-operation  of  our  city  autliorilies,  upoii  a  foot- 
ing which  ensures  lo  it  a  fair  trial.  The  rooms 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  school,  have 
been  fitted  up  with  a  view  to  neatness  and  ulilift 
ty  rather  than  to  display  awl  discomfort,  and 
^with  express  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  estMb- 
lishmcnt.  The  apartments  aro  extensive,  snd 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  extension  to  any  de- 
gree that  may  be  required— even  though  it  may 
demand  the  appropriation  of  the  entire  upper 
stories  of  the  large  building  in  which  it  is  loca- 
ted. Already  there  are  six  spacious  sparlments 
on  the  two  upper  floors,  newly  fitted  up  with 
seats,  black  boards,  and  every  fixture  required 
for  insatutions  of  this  kind,  well  warmed,  venU- 
lated  and  lighted— ^d  requiring  only  the  philo- 
sophical and  other  apparatus  which  belong  to  it 
when  in  full  operation.  Every  thing  indeed  ne- 
ccs«iy  lo  make  a  beginning,  and  a  succesefui 
beginning,  in  one  of  the  noblest  ofthe  educa- 
tional enterprises  of  the  day,  is  ready.  Towavds 
these  arrangemenl*— particularly  the  fitting  Mpi 
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of  (he  TOomi— it  is  proper  to  fa j  that  the  CSom- 
mon  Council  have  contributed  liberaUj  from  the 
city  funds— and  have  also  secured  the  gnituitoui 
liae  of  the  apartments,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school,  for  the  term  of  five  years— wWdb  is  the 
limit  of  the  legislatiye  appropriatioD. 

There  weie  about  thirty  pujnls  present  yes- 
teiday,  M  the  opening  of  the  school— and  from 
the  Addrew,  we  learn  that  the  Executive  Oom- 
mittee  have  selected  as  Principal  of  the  Institu- 
tion, DiViD  P.  Page  of  Massachusetts,  and  as 
Biathematical  teacher.  Gbobge  R.  Pbhuiis  of 
New-Yoik— both  of  vrhom  were  present  and 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Ihaae  gentlemen  come  fully  within  the  quali- 
fications required  by  the  Executive  Committee 
--A  high  moral  character,  great  scientific  attam- 
ments,  and  experience  and  aptness  in  communi- 
cating knowledge. 

The  organizalion    of    the    school    will    o» 
course  occupy  some  little  time — when   othe 
aids  will  be  required,  and   will  he  provided 
as  the  exigencies  may  demand.     Citizens  and 
others  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  seeing  the  Art 
of  Teaching  taught,  in  the  mode  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  the  best  mode  of  impart- 
ing knowledge— will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  which  is  freely  presented 
here,  to  visit  the  school,  at  any  lime  during  the 
hours  devoted   to  teaching — from  nine  in  the 
rooming  until  two  in  the  afiemoon.     These  visi- 
•tations  at  any  and  all  limeu,  the  Executive  com- 
mittee invite,  as  a  salutary  and  necessary  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the   public,   in  a  matter 
which  especially  concerns  them,  and  in  the  suc- 
cess of  which  all  have  a  common  and  deep  in- 
terest.    It  is  an  Institution  whose  influence  in 
elevating  the  standard  of  elementary  education 
and  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  is  to  be  fell 
in  the  eleven  thousand  school  districts  of  the 
slate,  and  among  the  entire  mass  of  the  rising 
generation  in  this  state,  numbering  some  700,- 
000  between  the  ages  usually  embraced  in  our 
common  schools.     It  is  an  Institution  founded ,  as 
was  remarked  in  the  Address,  upon  the  ass»imp- 
tion,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  truth, 
that  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  like  every 
other  art  or  science,  is  neither  inherited,  nor  in- 
nate, nor  instinctive— but  I'dce  all  human  attain- 
ments, roust  be  acquired  by  careful  study  and 
observation,   great  diligence,   and  a  thorough 
training  in  the  practical  business  of  imparting: 
knowledge.     It  is  an  experiment,  however,  only 
in  this  state.     It  has  been  tried  in  other  s'atos, 
and  has    been   found    to    result    in    obvious 
benefit  to-  (he  cause  of  popular  education.    Tliat 
fuch  will  be  the  result  here,  under  the  fosterir  g 
patronage  of  the  state,  and  under  the  superin- 


tendence of  the  Execdfive  Comonllee,  Principal 
and  Tochers,  to  whom  its  destinies  have  beeo 
confided,  upheld  and  encouraged  by  the  good 
wishes  and  cooperation  of  a  discerning  pbblic. 
there  is  good  ground  to  believe. 

The  Address  of  Col.  Yoli«G  (whicb  we  im- 
deistandwill  be  published  in  the  District  School 
Journal,)  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  was  appio- 
priate,  and  marked  with  the  alnlity  winch 
recterizes  his  efibrts — paiUculariy  in  the 
genial  field  which  the  oocaskm  opened  to  him. 

At  the  ckse  of  the  Address,  which  was  lis- 
tened to  with  profound  attention,  on  motioo  of 
Bradford  R«  Wood,  esq.,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wyckoff,  the  audience  united  in  re- 
questing a  copy  for  publication  in  pamphlet — 
the  question  being  put  by  Professor  Potter  of 
Union  College,  who  with  Gideon  Hawlet 
and  Mayor  Humphrey,  occupied  seats  on  the 
platform. 

Prof.  Potter  then  announced  that  the  exor- 
cises had  closed,  at  the  same  time  thanking  the 
audience,  on  behalf  of  the  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee, for  their  attendance,  and  extending  \a 
the  friends  of  education  and  the  public  general- 
ly, an  invitation  to  visit  the  school  at  any  time 
during  school  hours. 


ORLEANS. 

[Extracts  from  Annual  Report,  Dec.  1S44.] 

Thebe  are  in  Orleans  county,  nine  towns. 
The  annual  reports  have  been  received  from  the 
several  Town  Superintendents.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty- two  districts,  the  school- 
houses  of  which  are  in  said  county. 

SCHOOL   HOUSES  AND  APPCNDAGftS. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  school- 
houses  visited, 

The  number  of  wood  frame *....••• 96 

»'  brick, .' 10 

*'  stone, 24 

*'  log, 2 

in  good  repair, 38 

'•  ordinary  repair, J8 

"      "  bad  repair, 66 

*•  having  one  room. 127 

•'      *'  more  than  one  room, 4 

•*      **  convenient  seals  and  desks,.. .  .36 

'*        '*  not  BO  furnished, *^ 96 

"  with  single  privies, * 32 

"      '^  double  privies, 26 

'*  entirely  destitute  of  privies, 79 

It  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  many  of 
the  school- bouses  are  not  in  a  good  conditioa. 
However,  there  is  ao  particular  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  people ;  many  of  the  districts  are 
small  and  not  able  to  build  such  houses  as  are 
desirable .  Much  depends  upon  trustees  inkcepiag 
their  kouses  in  good  repair—*  few  hours  work, 
or. a  few  dollars  expended,  prior  to  the  eoB- 
mencemcnt  of  the  winter  term,  may  serve  to  ren- 
der the  school-room  comfortable. 

Some  new  school-houses  have  been  bailt  da- 
ring the  present  year. 

In  the  village  of  Linden,  they  have  eresled  a 
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large,  spacious  two  story  wood  bnildiag,  in  the 
BtYlc  of  an  Acadcmv,  with  belfry  and  bell,  and 
With  rooms  large  and  convenient.  In  this  school 
most  of  the  higher  branches  are  taught;  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  term,  they  had  an  exam- 
ination and  exhibition  which  reflected  ho;nor  both 
upon  teacher  and  scholars.  This  school  is  des- 
tined to  rise,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  it  wiU  rank  with  some  of  our  second  rate 
academies. 

In  the  village  of  Gaines,  where  one  year  a^ro 
they  had  no  school- house,  consequentlv  no  dis* 
trict  school  worthy  of  the  name,  there  has  since 
been  erected  a  large  cobble-stone  building,  with 
necessary  appendages,  and  with  seats  and  desks 
convenient  for  scholars.  At  my  last  visit  a  few 
days  since,  I  found  one  hundred  and  ten  names 
enrolled  on  the  teacher's  list— the  scholars  all 
seemed  interested  in  their  studies — teacher  well 
qualified — the  school  well  governed — all  of  which 
convinced  me  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gaines  are 
reaping  a  rich  reward  for  erecting  their  new 
school- house. 

At  Shelby  Centre,  they  have  recently  comple- 
ted a  new  house  30  by  50.  This  buildinaj  is 
erected  in  modem  style,  and  is  one  of  the  eviden- 
ces of  the  increased  interest  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  county,  in  the  cause  of 
Common  School  Education. 

It  will  also  appear  by  examining  the  above 
teble,  that  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  not  fur- 
nished  with  the  necessary  appendages  conveni- 
ent  for  school  purposes.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  every  district  school-house  should 
not  be  furnished,  at  least,  with  one  privy. 
It  is  not  because  the  people  are  not  con- 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  these  appendages,  but 
because  they  neglect  to  do  what  their  better 
judgment  dictates  they  ought  to  do.  The  expo- 
sure  of  the  sexes,  the  indecency,  thus  engendered 
is  so  manifest,  and  may  be  so  easily  prevented, 
that  no  district  is  excusable  for  the  neglect  of  so 
plain  a  duty. 

NUMBER   or  SCHOOLS  VISITED. 

Soon  after  my  a|fpoinlment,  I  commenced  vi- 
siting schools,  and  have  continued  so  to  do,  du- 
ring their  session  ever  since. 

The  numbei  visited  once, ^ 131 

*f        "  "       twice, 85 

«        '<  «•       three  times, .-.12 

»•        "  "       four  times, 1 

QUALIFICATIONS   OF   TEACHERS. 

If  it  be  true,  that  "  as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school,"  (and  I  suppose  no  one  will  doubt  it) 
great  efforts  should  be  made  to  elevate  the  stan- 
dard for  teachers.  The  State  Normal  School 
doubtless  will  aid  much  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  great  and  important  work.  I  deem  the 
establishing  of  that  institution,  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  qualification  of  teachers  in 
the  Empire  Slate.  An  influence  will  be  sent 
forth,  available  in  every  county,  and  from  county 
to  town,  until  every  school  district  will  partake 
more  or  less  of  its  benefits.  The  well  qualified 
teacher  will  command  the  respect  of  scholars — 
beget  a  lively  interest  in  school— make  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task — 
convey  instruction  in  the  most  simple  and 
pleasing  'manner — make  himself  easily  un- 
derstood  by  the  youngest  of  his  pvpilir  &D<i  thus 
lead  them  on,  step  by  step,  up  the  "  hill  ot  sci- 


ence." A  teacher  thus  Qualified,  deserves  the 
respect  and  sympathy  oi  every  well  wisher,  of 
his  country !  Some  of  our  teachers  are  well  qua- 
lified ;  whSe  others  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  text-books,  but  are  deficient  in  the  science  of 
teaching  and  the  best  method  of  discipline. 
Teachers  are  fast  improving,  and  I  trust  the  time 
is  not  far  distant,  when  teaching  will  be  made  a 
profeseion  ;  when  a  suflicient  incentive  will  be 
ofi^red  to  call  forth  the  best  talents  to  engage  in 
this  great  work. 

M0R.AX8. 

'  Moral  culture  in  some  of  our  schools  receives 
some  attention  ;  it  being  the  practice  of  tome 
teachers  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  reading  ' 
(when  the  subject  contains  moral  truth)  to  eate* 
ch^e  their  pupils  upon,  the  subject  matter  con- 
tamed  in  the  reading  lesson  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time  urge  the  importance  of  a  strict  observance  • 
of  all  the  duties  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  each 
other,  to  their  parents,  to  their  country  and  to 
their  God.  In  most  schools,  however,  morals 
receive  little  or  no  attention.  In  this  respect,  . 
many  of  our  teachers  are  deficient.  They  do  not 
exert  that  healthfiU  influence  over  the  minds  of 
those  committed  to  their  care,  that  they  other- 
wise would,  had  they  the  desire  and  ability  to 
impart  sound,  moral  instruction.  Teachers  oc- 
cupy responsible  stations.  On  them,  in  a  ^ood 
degree,  rests  the  success,  happiness  and  virtue 
of  the  rising  generation.  Hence,  the  importance 
of  teachers  being  well  qualified  to  meet  the  intel- 
lectual, physical  and  moral  wants  of  those  under 
their  supervision. 

J.  O.  WILLSEA, 
County  Superintendent. 


OTSEGO. 

JOINT   MSETING    OF   TOWNS. 

Pursuant  to  previous  notice  given  by  the  Town 
Superintendents  of  the  contiguous  towns  of  Una- 
dilla  and  Sidney,  a  meetingof  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation was  held  at  Unadilla  village  on  23d  of 
November  last,  to  consider  measures  for  the  im- 
provement  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  two 
towns. 

The  Hon.  Sherman  Page  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  Caleb  Palmer  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary. 

Alter  the  object  of  the  meeting  had  been  sta- 
ted, the  committee  that  had  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  consistihg  of  William  B .  Hawes, 
John  S.  Pahncr  and  Sluman  L.  Wattles,  made 
the  lollowing  report : 

That  the  subject  of  common  school  education  is 
at  the  present  day  claiming  a  large  share  of  pub- 
lic attention  That  this  subject  has  a  demand  on 
the  consideration  of  reflecting  minds,  and  we 
trust  will  not  be  made  a  matter  of  controversy. 
In  the  success  of  our  common  schools  all  good 
men  feel  that  their  expectations  and  hopes  of  the 
future  are  centred.  It  is  believed  that  no  indi- 
vidual who  candidly  considers  this  subject,  will 
fail  to  acknowledge  that  the  motive  power  of  the 
moral,  civil  and  political  world,  is  lodged  within 
the  walls  of  the  common  school  rooms. 

And  whereas  this  great  object  can  be  better  ac- 
complished by  the  united  exerticms  of  its  friesds 
than  by  individual  effort,  therefore 

Reeohtdf  That  we  do  form  an  assoeiatitfa  lo 
be  called  the  UnadUla  and  Sidney  Common  School 
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jinodatiottf  the  objeet  of  which  thall  be  to  ad- 
TftAce  the  interests  of  eomttom  edocatioB  in  the 
Tarioos  wajs  which  thi  assodation  shall  deem 
proper. 

The  asaodatioB  was  then  orgaatzed  by  choo- 
sing the  Town  Superiateadeais  of  the  two  towns 
to  senre  atPresidents  and  a  Vice-  President  in  each 
school  distriet.  Williani  B.  Hawes  and  Robert 
S.  Hngston,  were  appointed  Seoretarica. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  assodation  to  hold 
meetings,  amd  to  hare  leetnres  and  addresses  de- 
lirered  in  erery  district  within  its  bonnds,  in  or- 
der to  call  the  attention  of  the  whole  people  to 
Ike  snbject,  beliering  that  when  they  shall  see 
that  their  tmest  and  best  interests  are  centred  in 
the  common  schools,  they  will  rtsc  in  their 
strength  and  place  them  in  that  condition  in 
which  they  should  be.  Education  hitherto  has 
not  herereceired  the  attention  its  importance 
demands,  bat  oar  best  and  ablest  men  are  en- 
^gaging  in  the  cause,  present  indications  are  fti- 
▼orable,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  common  schools  of  Unadflla  and  Sidney 
will  be  able  to  compare  with  those  of  any  other 
two  towns. 

8LUMAN  L.  WATTLES, 
Toym  SuperinteiuUntj  Sidney, 
JOHN  8.  PALMER, 
Toton  S^erintendcnt,  unadiUa. 

Sidney,  Dee.  11,  1844. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
TEACHERS'  DEFAETMBNT^ 

[For  the  Joaroal.] 
WRITING. 

How  should  it  be  tauj^ht  in  our  schools  ? 

I  have  heretofore  found  one  very  erroaeous 
practice  prevailing  in  our  schools,  in  relation  to 
the  method  pursued  in  giving  instruction  in  this 
important  branch,  which  I  have  ever  taken  upon 
me  to  endeavor  to  correct^  and  which,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say,  is  fast  going  out  of 
date.  I  allude  to  the  custom  of  allowing  the 
pupils  to  select  such  a  time  for  the  exercise  as 
best  suits  their  convenience  and  to  write  as  long 
as  they  please,  with  scarce  any  supervision 
on  the  part  of  the  f  eacher.  As  a  nataral  conse- 
quence of  such  a  procedure^  we  fiad  the  teacher 
constantly  vexed  and  harassed,  by  the  frequent 
importunities  of  his  pupils,  to  mend  their  pens, 
set  them  copies,  &c.  &.c.,  while  superintending, 
or  rather  pretending  to  superintend,  the  other 
exercises  of  his  school,  and  in  such  schools,  we 
almost  invariably  find  the  writing  books,  as  well 
as  other  books,  mutilated,  badly  scribbled  and 
blotted,  and  far  from  evincing  any  proficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  la  addition  to  this, 
we  will  find  by  iavesUgating,  that  they  have 
contracted  more  bad  habits  during  one  term, 
under  the  instruction  (?)  of  such  a  teacher,  than 
can  be  corrected  in  six  months,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  faithful  one ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  habit  of  slovenliness  thus  imbibed,  which, 
if  not  broken  up,  will  result  in  a  more  serious 
detriment  to  the  pupil  than  a  total  ignorance 
of  this  branch  of  education.  I  have  oAea  taken 
teachers  to  task  for  this  shi/Uess  way  of  doing 
businass,  and,  whether  their  schools  consisted 
o(  twenty^  thirtv,  fiAy,  or  eighty  scholars,  have 
almost  universally  received  one  aniiorm  apolo- 
gy,  somewhat   after    the  following  maaaer: 


'<  Well,  I  doD*t  kmow  how  a  body  eaa  help  it : 
I  have  so  moch  to  do,  that  it  is  iapeasible  to 
give  a  strict  attention  to  every  thing.  I  aaa  mm 
hurried  that  I  am  obliged  to  hear  some  claiaaa 
read  while  others  are  writing ;  and  then  I  have 
their  copies  to  set,  and  their  peoa  to  meBd|  aad 
it  is  impossible  among  snch  aroomd  of  datiat  to 
do  justice  to  them  all." 

I  preeume  that  a  superintendent  eanmot  be 
found  in  the  state,  who  has  not  repeatedly  boea 
obliged  to  listen  to  this  plea,  and  often  so  piti- 
fully told  as  to  almost  "  melt  a  stone  to  tears.* 
It  has  always  been  my  habit  to  respond  to  the 
truth  of  the  latter  part  of  the  plea,  and  gene- 
rally add,  ' '  that  amidst  such  a  jumble,  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  do  justice  to  any  part  of  it* 
In  order  to  remedy  this  fault,  where  it  happens 
to  exist,  I  have  usually  found  it  necetaarr  to 
overhaul,  re-model  and  reorganixe  the  wnole 
school;  for  where  we  find  this  exercise  so  care- 
lessly conducted,  (especially  at  the  preaent  day,) 
ten  chances  to  one,  if  the  rest  is  not  all  of  the 
same  piece. 

The  plan  which  I  have  generally  recommend- 
ed, is  as  follows,  viz  :    In  the  first  place,  let  the 
teacher  be  content  with  attempting  to  do  but  one 
thing  at  a  time  ;  and  let  him  endeavor  to  do  that 
well.    In  the  next  place,  letit  bean  eatahliahed 
rule  of  the  school  and  thoroughly  understood  by 
every  pupil,  that  while  the  teacher  is  engaged 
in  overseeing  any  exercise  or  class,  no  scholar, 
ualess  he  be  a  member  of  that  class,  shall  in- 
ierrupt  him  with  any  question.     (Extraordina- 
ries  excepted.)     Let  the  short  space  of  time  ia. 
tervening  between  the  exercises  be  devoted  to 
answering  questions,  and  rcaJeriog  such  assist- 
ance as  is  absolutely  necessary.     If  the  school 
is  large,  monitors  may  be  appoioted  to  assist 
the  di/Terent  classes  in  committing  their  lessons 
in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  teacher  may 
not  be  diverted  from  the  task  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged.   The  teacher,  by  pursuing  this  course, 
will  be  able  to  give  dear  and  definite  iostructioa 
in  every  branch,  and  we  shall  seldom  hear  him 
apologise  for  the  neglect  of  an  important  branch, 
because  he  "  cannot  find  time^'    Where  this  or- 
der is  instituted  in  school  and  all  matters  conduct- 
ed methodically,  we  may  then  flatter  ourselves 
that  some  correct  instruction  will  be  given  in 
penmanship.     Let  a  particular  part  of  the  day 
be  set  apart  for  this  exercise,  the  writers  re- 
solved into  a  class,  and  if  convenient  let  item 
be  seated  near  together  during  the  lesson.    The 
writing  books  and  inkstands  should  now  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  pupils  and  all  should  be  required 
to  go  through  the  exercise  at  the  same  time. 
The  copies  should  be  given  and  the  pens  repair- 
ed previously,  that  the  teaoher  may  be  able  to 
devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  class  during 
the  lesson,  and  give  them  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion in  tlie  manner  of  holding  their  quills  and  of 
sitting  at  the  desk,  and  occasionally  to  take  a 
pen  and  show  them  how  to  form  letters,  &c.    Ai 
yauog  learners  require  the  most  vigilant  and 
cc  aslant  watching  during  the  whole  time  they 
ate  engaged  in  writing,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
contracting  bad  habits,  the  teacher  should  ftt 
quently  cast  his  eyes  around  the  class  to  satisfy 
himself  that  all  observe  the  proper  position  aad 
hold  their  pens  in  a  correct  manner,  and  as  sooa 
as  one  is  disoorered  to  be  eat  of  order  in  these 
respects,  his  attention  should  at  once  be  called 
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10  it,  and  be  re<)Tiir«d  to  resume  the  proper  po- 
titioa.  After  the  expiration  of  the  time  allot- 
ted to  the  exercise,  notioe  should  be  givea  by 
the  teacher ;  the  pupils  all  finishing  the  lines 
which  thej  may  haTc  commenced^  cleaning  their 
pens  and  wiping  them  dry,  allowing  their  boolcs 
to  remain  open  a  sn^&cient  length  if  time  for  the 
mk  to  become  dry,  the  pens  deposited  in  their 
proper  phieeS|  the  books  closed  and  the  teacher 
passing  around,  collects  them  together  and  de- 
posits them  in  a  safe  place.  One  af  the  scholars 
■MIT  now  assist  by  pasting  around  the  class  and 
eoliecUng  the  inkstands  and  depositing  them  in 
their  appropriate  place.  The  exercise  bebg  now 
ended,  the  pupils  resume  their  other  studies  and 
that  task  may  be  considered  as  finished  for  the 
day.  There  is  no  more  teasing  or  rexing  the 
teadier  with  pens  to  mend  or  copies  to  set : 
but  he  can  now  proceed  to  another  exercise  in 
the  same  systematic  style,  and  in  this  way  he 
will  always  find  time  to  devote  to  ererv  branch 
dT  study;  i.  e.,  provided  he  has  a  time  xer  every 
thing  and  is  careful  to  have  every  thing  attended 
to  in  its  proper  time.  The  books  being  in  his 
custody  during  the  interim,  and  his  eyes  upon 
the  scholars  while  they  have  them  in  their  pos- 
session; he  can  hardly  render  a  reasonable  ex- 
cuie,  if  they  are  torn,  scribbled  or  blotted. 
Much  injury  toother  books  is  also  prevented  by 
having  the  pens  and  inkstands  deposited  out  of 
reach  of  the  scholars,  except  at  such  times  as 
they  are  required  to  use  them.  Where  there  are 
large  acholars  in  the  school,  thev  may  be  much 
benefited  by  taking  turns  and  repairing  the 
ptms.  The  art  of  making  a  pen  is  as  necessary 
for  them  to  understand,  as  that  of  using  one ; 
and  they  should  receive  instruction  in  this  branch 
alco  by  the  teacher.  This  method  is  now  pur- 
■■ed  by  a  majority  of  our  teachers,  and  their 
writing  books  present  a  striking  contrast  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  schools,  when 
tke  exercise  is  botched  off  in  a  careless,  hap* 
Ibaaard  manner.  As  a  general  rule,  in  ordinary 
•ehools,  I  think  one  exercise  in  the  course  of  the 
day  sufficient.  I  would  sav  once  a  day  il  it  be 
properly  conducted  ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  proper- 
if  and  farefoUy  conducted,  then  omit  it  entirely. 

•       O.  W.  RANDALL, 
*Catmty  S^t,  Osvego  Co, 

Pkanix,  D%c.  8,  1844. 
JUIV&EMENTS  IND  TOTS  OF  GHaPEBH. 

Trb  following  exoellcnl  remarks  upon  the 
proper  amusements  and  toys  of  children,  we 
lave  translated  from  the  Oerman  of  Stmre. 
They  occur  in  his  work  on  Physical  Education, 
and  are  recommended  to  the  attenlive  perusal  of 
•very  parent. 

Sedentary  games  may  be  well  adapted  to  the 
amusement  of  day-Inborers  and  rustics  who  fa- 
tigue themselves  by  hard  work  during  the  day  ; 
but  for  chihlreo,  whose  principal  employment 
uhou}d  be  play,  they  are  improper.  In  our  opin- 
ion, therefore,  inactive  amusements  Bhould  be 
resorted  to  only  in  certain  cases  as  an  occasional 
substitute  for  others,  and  continued  but  for  a 
short  time.  Exercise  is  the  verr  soul  of  all 
play ;  boeause  the  activity  of  the  different  pow- 
ers is  attended  with  immediate  consequences  |p 


the  mental  and  bodily  prosperity  of  the  indivi^ 
dual.  For  this  obvious  reason,  the  games  which 
require  muscular  exertion  are  not  only  condu- 
cive to  health,  but,  also,  improve  the  senses  aad 
unfold  the  understanding.  To  put  things  4o> 
gether  and  separate  them,  to  erect  and  destroy 
houses  built  of  blocks  and  other  similar  materi- 
als, to  trundle  a  hoop,  fly  a  kite^  or  arrange  and 
construct  little  vehicles  in  their  own  way,  all 
these  are  diversions  which  ought  to  be  sedulous- 
ly encouraaed,  by  procuring  the  articles  requi- 
site for  sudi  pursuits.  These,  however,  should 
be  simple,  and  of  little  intrinsic  value,  as  that  is 
soon  enhanced  in  the  poseessioa  of  the  young. 
On  this  account  also,  a  ball,  a  top,  a  hobby 
horse,  a  little  chaise,  a  wheelbarrow  which  they 
can  manage  without  extraneous  assistance,  are 
preferable  to  a  wooden  doll  or  the  figures  re- 
presenting horses  and  carriages,  which  afford 
them  amusement  merely  bv  their  appearance. 

Nor  should  girls  be  excluded  from  active  ex« 
ercise.  It  is  a  material  error  in  physical  eduea- 
tion,  to  make  that  ill  founded  distinction  between 
the  sexes,  which  condemns  female  children,  from 
their  cradle,  to  a  sedentary  life,  by  permitting 
them  scarcely  any  other  play  things  than  dolki 
and  tinsel  work  or  trinkets,  while  their  sprightly 
brothers  amuse  themselves  with  their  hoop  and 
other  active  diversions.  Such  premature  refine- 
ment is  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
health  and  of  a  cheerful  mind. 

All  amusements  are  most  beneficial  to  health 
io  the  open  air  ;  and,  were  it  possible  to  keep  a 
child  continually  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  supply  them  with  play- 
things. Benign  nature  would  present  them  with 
a  sufficient  variety  of  objects  for  their  amuse- 
ment— they  would  find  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  materials  for  constructing  toys,  which,  being 
works  of  their  own  creation,  could  not  fail  to 
be  more  useful  than  the  most  expensive  artificial 
contrivances. 

Society  increases  the  charms  of  juvenile  amuse- 
ments. It  is  indeed  very  desirable  and  rational 
to  allow  a  number  of  children  to  asaemble  ;  but 
it  would  be  prudent  to  watch  their  conauct, 
though  without  rigor  or  unnecessary  interfe 
rence  on  the  part  of  the  tutor,  as  they  are  then 
in  their  most  happy  state.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  establish  in  every  large  city,  public  pleasure 
grounds  appropriated  to  &e  use  of  young  people, 
and  likewue  to  appoint  proper  inspectors  to  keep 
them  under  certain  restrictions.  Such  regula- 
tions would,  io  various  instances,  be  productive 
of  good  effectr ;  they  would  prevent  many  ill- 
bred  boys  from  running  about  the  streets,  where 
they  are  under  no  control,  and  where  they  leant 
from  each  other  most  improper  practices.  It  it 
doubtAU  whether  this  suffgestion  will  ever  be 
realized--4hough  a  public  plMsure  ground  exclu- 
sively appropriated  for  the  use  of  children, 
would  certainly  be  of  infinitely  more  importance 
to  the  health  and  morals  of  youth,  than  theatres^ 
ball-rooms,  or  places  of  public  parade. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  equally  important  for  chil- 
dren to  be  allowed  their  regular  play- hours,  aa 
to  be  compelled  to  attend  school :  indeed  the 
former  would  be  productive  of  greater  advanta- 
ges for  the  improvement  of  their  physical  and 
mtellectual  faculties,  than  the  Utter  mechanical 
habit,  at  an  ag«  when  they  are  not  yet  suscepti- 
ble of  s4u)ilastic  instmctiofl. 
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PUNCTUATION. 


Wx  make  the  following  brief  extract  (rem 
Bojd's  Rhetoric,  a  work  recently  published  by 
Ike  Harpers,  and  worthy  .of  the  careful  exami- 
nation of  all  interested  in  teaching  the  English 
language. 

To  show  the  necessity  of  not  merely  using 
points,  but  of  punctuating  properly,  examine 
Ike  following  passage  : 

The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr.  Miller 
a  clergyman  his  son  a  lawyer  Mr  Angelo  a  fo- 
reigner his  lady  and  a  little  child. 

This  passage,  thus  written  without  points,  is 
unintelligible  :  by  different  modes  of  punctua. 
ting  it,  several  alterations  mav  be  made  in  its 
sense  :  not  only  as  to  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  coach,  bnt,  also,  as  to  their  country,  profes- 
sions, and  relationship  to  each  other.  By  a 
change  of  points,  the  lady  may  be  described  as 
the  wife  of  either  one  of  two  persons :  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's son  may  be  made  a  clergyman,  or  a  lawyer, 
at  will ;  or  his  son  may  be  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  a  clergyman,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

The  following  variations,  by  use  of  points, 
will  equally  amuse  and  instruct : 

(1.)  '*  The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr. 
Miller,  a  clergyman,  his  son,  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Angelo,  a  foretgner,  his  lad^,  and  a  little  child.'' 

By  this  mode  of  pointing  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  eight  individuals  in  the  coach,  name- 
ly, a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a  foreigner  and  his 
lady,  a  little  child,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Angelo,  and 
the  clergyman's  son. 

(2.)  *'  The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr. 
Miller,  a  clerg>man;  his  son.  a  lawyer,-  Mr. 
Angelo,  a  foreigner  :  his  lady  ;  and  a  little 
child." 

This  change  in  the  punctuation  would  reduce 
the  parties  in  the  coach,  exclusive  of  the  lady 
and  child,  to  three  persons  ;  and  make  Mr.  Mil- 
ler himself  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Miller's  son,  a 
lawyer,  and  Mr.  Angelo  a  foreigner. 

(3.)  **  The  persons  inside  the  coach  w^re  Mr. 
Miller  ;  a  clergyman,  his  son  ,*  a  lawyer,  Mr. 
Angelo ;  a  foreigner,  his  lady,  and  a  little  child." 

Here  Mr.  Miller's  son  becomes  a  clergyman. 
Mr.  Angelo  a  lawyer,  and  the  lady  and  child 
nose  oh    oreigner  wno  is  nameiess. 

(4.)  **  The  persons  inside  the  coach  were  Mr. 
Miller ;  a  clergyman,  his  son  j  a  lawyer ;  Mr. 
Anselo ;  a  foreigner,  his  lady ;  and  a  little 
child." 

Mr.  Angelo'here  ceases  to  be  a  lawyer  ;  there 
is  DO  longer  a  foreigner  who  is  the  husband  of  the 
lady  and  the  father  of  the  child  ;  but  the  lady  as 
dncribed  as  being  a  foreigner,  and  Mr.  Angelo's 
wife  ;  and  the  child  is  not  understood  asoeing 
akin  to  any  person  in  the  coach. 

Other  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  sense 
of  this  passage  by  altering  the  punctuation ;  but 
•ufficient  has  been  done  to  show  the  necessity  of 
pointing  a  passage  so  as  to  accord  with  the  fact 
It  is  intended  to  relate. 


advancement  of  the  schools.  I  send  you  a  i 
of  articles  for  your  juvenile  department,  for  I 
hope  that  the  uses  of  the  Journal  are  extended 
to  young  readers:  It  is  especially  designed  for 
their  benefit,  and  may  directly  contribute  to  their 
entertainment.  A  brief  account  of  the  inventioa 
and  progress  of  Utieriy  as  the  instruments  oC 
knowledge,  may  prove  useful  to  th«n. 

E.  R. 

INVENTION  OF  LETTERS. 


Mm.  DwiOHT — I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  a  number  of  the  Journal  lately  received.  It 
is^a  ^tification  to  know  that  the  superintendents 
and  mspeetors  of  towns,  as  well  as  the  teachers, 
w«  awake  to  the  improvableness— the  perpetual 


Th£re  is  nothing  that  young  persoas  enjoy 
more  than  books,  and  old  people  also,  when  they 
have  learned  to  use  and  appreciate  them  io  yontlL 
The  child  that  can  read  can  entertain  himself; 
and  the  man  or  woman  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  is  very  much  to  be  pitied.  Such  ignorance 
exposes  a  person  to  great  inconveniences,  and 
moreover,  makes  him  inferior  to  almost  every 
body  about  him.  Formeriy  this  was  not  the 
fact.  In  what  are  called  th«  middle  ages,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  fiAeenth  century,  reading  and 
writing  were  uncommon  accomplishments  ia 
Europe.  The  fnonlcf,  priests  who  lived  in  eon- 
vents,  only  could  read  and  write.  The  laymen 
(all  persons  who  were  not  of  the  clergy,)  had 
no  learning.  The  monasteries^  or  habitations  of 
the  monks,  contained  all  the  books  then'  in  ex- 
istence, and  these  books  were  all  written.  They 
were  chiefly  manuscripts,  in  rolls  made  of  parch- 
ment. Kings  and  nobles  rarely  could  read.  The 
great  Charlemagne  could  not  write.  Grants  oi 
property,  and  other  transactions  of  business, 
were  recorded  by  professed  writers,  and  the  per- 
sons concerned  affixed  the  mark  of  a  cross  to 
their  own  names  written  in  another  hand. 

All  this  is  entirely  altered  at  the  present  time. 
The  invention  of  printing  occurred  A.  D.  1444, 
in  Germany,  and  immediately  after  books  hegut 
to  be  written  and  printed,  and  read  by  all  who 
eould  acquire  the  art  of  reading,  which  in  a  cen- 
tury became  greatly  extended.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  the  knowledge  of  books 
is  even  now  universal.  In  all  civilized  society, 
in  Europe  and  America,  there  are  still  many  per- 
sons unable  to  read  and  write. 

It  is  curious  to  enquire  what  people  first  in- 
vented the  alphabet  and  its  #mbinations  in  wriw 
ten  words  and  sentences.  Savages  never  have 
letters  or  written  characters.  'When  the  Spa- 
niards first  discovered  Mexico,  the  natives  of  that 
country  used  hieroglyphics ^  or  rudely  drawn  pic- 
tures upon  cloth  or  tablets  of  wood,  to  express 
any  intelligence  they  would  convey.  This  pic- 
ture-writing was  used  in  ancient  Egypt.  **  The 
origin  of  written  or  visible  language  is  lost  in  a 
remote  antiquity,  nor  can  it  now  be  ascertained 
what  nation  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery," Some  writers,  however,  have  contend- 
ed that  the  Phoenicians^  and  others  the  Egyptians, 
were  the  inventors  of"^  letters.  Perhaps  difier^ 
ent  chartLcisrs  or  letters  were  invented  by  each. 

Moses,  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  was  bred 
up  "in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,*'  and  to  him 
were  committed  the  '^  oracles  of  Uod," — that  is, 
the  will  and  purposes  of  God — ^in  writ tng,  which 
he  was  to  read  to  the  Hebf  ew  people.  This  was 
before  Christ  1490,  or  fifteen  centuries  almost. 
This  event  is  related  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
chapter  31 ,  as  foUows:  When  the  Hebrew  peo* 
pie  had  come  out  of  Egypt,  and  were  sojourning 
m  the  Arabian  wildemesS|  Moses,  their  leadtr 
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called  «p  into  MmnU  Siiai  to  reeeire  tk/B 
Uws  whiek  God  was  pleased  to  beatow  upos  the 
deaeendants  of  Abraham,  in  prepaialion  Ibr  their 
eatablishment  i  n  Palestine.  "And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  come  np  to  me  into  the  mount,  and  I 
there  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law,  and 
commandments  tehieh  I  have  toritttnj  that  thoo 
mayest  teach  them."  By  this  account  it  appears 
that  the  commandments,  &c.,  were  written  by 
the  Deity  himself.  Moses,  to  whom  they  were 
entrusted,  already  knew  how  to  read  this  sacred 
"Writing — he  had  learned  reading  and  writing  from 
the  Egyptians,  among  whom  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. 

The  countrymen  of  Moses  had  priests  who 
were  to  read  the  Law  to  the  people,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  Levi  were  a  class  of  learned  men. 
By  means  of  the  writers  amon^^  the  Hebrews, 
ad  the  sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
preserved  for  future  generations  of  men.  Bat 
the  Phoenicians,  a  people  of  western  Asia,  in- 
habitants of  the  tenritory  adjacent  to  that  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  are  described  by  Lucan,  a  latin 
poet,  who  wrote  about  seventy  yearsafter  Christ, 
aa  the  inventors  of  letters. 

Phaoictans  first,  «/  nneitnt  ftmt  he  h*«e, 
The  saered  mystery  of  letters  knew ; 
They  jirtt  by  sovnd  in  Tartous  lines  designed, 
Eaprest  the  meaning  of  the  thinking  mind. 
The  power  of  words  by  ligures  rude  conveyed. 
And  useful  science  everlasting  made. 
Then  3f  em«4««,  ere  the  reedr  leaf  was  known, 
Bni^raved  ner  precepts  and  her  arts  in  stone ; 
While  animals  in  various  order  placed. 
The  learned  hieroglvpbic  column  graceed. 

{Rowe'i  Trtuulalion  of  Luean. 

These  verses  affirm  that  after  the  Phoenicians 
had  practised  the  art  of  writing,  in  Memphis, 
^a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  useful  truths  were 
*engraved  upon  stone,  as  were  the  laws  oT  the 
Hebrews  on  Mount  Siani^  and  that  in  the  same 
country,  hieroglyphics  of  different  animals  were 
cut  in  obelisks,  or  tall  taper  columns  of  stone, 
some  of  which  yet  remain  in  Egypt.  /  nd  this 
was  before  the  ''  /eo/y  reed  was  known,''  before 
the  reed  pa^yru*  was  made  into  the  substance 
c%lled  paper,  which  the  Egyptians  af\erwards 
employed  to  write  upon. 

The  art  of  writing  seems  long  to  have  been 
confined  to  Egypt,  P^cenicia  and  the  coimtry  of 
the  Hebrews,  lor  the  Greek  poet,  Homer,  who 
lived  six  centuries  aAer  Moses,  sang  or  recited 
his  own  verses,  which  were  afterwards  written 
by  command  of  PIsistratus,  the  Athenian,  four 
eenturies  after  the  death  of  Homer.  It  was, 
however,  in  the  course  of  time  introduced  into 
Europe,  probabl;r  by  those  Egyptian  and  Greek 
colonists  who  migrated  to  Greece,  and  civilizing 
its  natives,  in  the  descendants  of  both,  formed  the 
most  enlightened  and  creative  people  in  art  and 
science  ox  all  antiquity. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

David  P.  Page,  of  Newbury  port,  Mass,,  has 
been  appointed  Principal  oi  the  State  Normal 
School.  Geokgk  R.  PiBKiiTS,  of  Utica,  has 
charge  of  the  Mathematical  Department. 

Mr.  PEnKiKs  if  widely  and  favorably  known 
at  the  author  of  several  Mathematical  works, 
and  has  gained  an  enviable  dictinction  for  his 
emiAeat  tiioeesa  in  tCMhiag. 


Mr.  Paoc  comes  among  us  so  strongly  reeoB' 
mended,  that  the  Executive  Committee  have  re« 
posed  this  important  trust  in  his  hands,  with 
entire  confidence  that  he  will  make  this  sehool 
a  blessing  and  an  honor  to  the  state. 

We  take  the  following  brief  notice  of  Mr. 
Page,  from  the  "  SalemlObserven" 

Deserved  Compliment.— D.  P.  Page,  Esq., 
for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  High  School 
in  Newburyport,  has  recently  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  which  is  about 
going  into  operation  in  the  city  of  Albany.  The 
sute  of  New.  York  has  made  very  liberal  appro- 
priations  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
this  institution,  and  we  think  the  Board  of  Truf. 
tees  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  secunng 
the  services  of  Mr.  Page.  We  know  of  no  man 
so  well  fitted  for  the  situalfbn,  and  though  his 
removal  from  our  county  must  be  a  source  of  deep 
regret  to  his  numerous  friends,  they  must  feel 
gratified  to  know  that  he  has  been  xnvUtd  to  oc- 
cupy a  position  so  honorable  and  important. 
He  has,  for  many  years,  been  an  active  and  use 
f\il  member  of  oar  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  has  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
who  have  met  with  him.  .      .  ,i. 

Mr.  P.  has  labored  in  Newburyport  »DOUt  16 
years  wiUi  eminent  success  and  favor,  and  his 
loss  to  that  community  must  be  severe  indeed. 
His  recent  and  former  pupils  have  expressed 
theirgratitude  for  his  services  and  sense  ol  his 
worth  in  a  most  substantial  and  flattering  man- 
ner.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  inst.  (the  day 
before  his  departure,)  a  large  number  of  his 
young  friends  visited  him  at  his  residence  and 
presented  him  with  an  elegant  and  cosUy  Silver 
Pitchee,-^  beautiful  gold  pencU  and  some 
valuable  books,— the  value  of  all  exceeding  »100. 
The  presentation  and  accepUnce  of  the  articles 
were  accompanied  with  very  appropriate  and  in- 
teresting  remarks,  and  the  countenances  and 
moistened  eyes  of  many  indicated  that  the  oc- 
casion was  not  one  of  mere  ceremony.  An  ob- 
server could  n<;ft  fail  to  see  that  many  a  voung 
heart  was  deeply  pained  at  the  -thought  of  part- 
ing with  him,  who,  for  so  long  a  period  had  been 
their  teacher  and  friend. 

Mr.  Page  leaves  our  county  with  the  t)est 
wishes  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  with  proper 
encouragement  and  facilities  be  will  meet  every 
reasonable  expectation  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion within  the  sphere  of  his  future  influence. 

PHYSICAL  education; 

BT  8.  8.  EANDALL. 

Man  has  a  three-fold  nature— physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral :  and  it  is  the  due  develop- 
ment, proper  cultivation  and  judicious  direction 
of  his  whole  nature,  which  constitutes  educa- 
tion. The  connection  between  the  mind  and 
body  is,  in  this  life,  indissoluble— the  former 
cannot  manifest  itself  independenUy  of  the  hit- 
ter—and all  its  energies  arc  dependent  for  their 
healthy  and  vigorous  action,  upon  the  healthy 
performance  of  those  organic  functions,  which 
are  necessary  to  physical  well-being.  If  the 
body  is  discased-r-from  whatever  cause— the 
mind  is  weakened  and  rendered  in  a  ffreater  or 
lesa  degroe  incapable  of  efficient  and  vigorow 
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mctloa.  The  immediate  seat  of  the  mind  ii  the 
hrmin :  it  is  there  and  there  only  that  all  the  ope- 
rations of  thought,  reason,  imagination  and  re- 
flection are  carried  on  :  and  ii  is  dicre  that  all 
the  rarioos  emotions  of  the  mind,  sneh  as  lore 
and  fear,  benevolence,  veneration,  conscience, 
hope,  anticipation,  and  all  the  passions  ana 
propentitiea  each  as  pride  and  vanity,  selfish- 
ness, envy,  malevolence,  covetonsnesa,  dapli- 
city  have  their  source.  Hence  upon  the  sound- 
ness and  healthy  action  of  this  important  por« 
tion  of  our  animal  economy,  is  dependent,  in  an 
essential  degree,  the  strength,  vigor  and  effici- 
ency of  all  our  mental  operations.  la  the  brain 
also,  terminate  all  those  nerves  of  motion,  of 
sensation,  and  of  feeling  which  affect  the  con- 
dition of  the  whole  body — so  that  if  any  portion 
whatever^  of  that  wonderful  and  complicated 
organization  which  constitutes  life,  becomes  in 
any  manner  deranged  and  incompetent  to  the 
performance  of  its  requisite  functions  in  the 
economy  of  our  being,  the  brain  partakes  of 
this  derangement,  and  it  is  through  that  organ 
only  that  information  of  such  derangement  is 
traasmitted  to  the  mind.  T^e  first  requisite 
therefore  to  a  sound  education,  is  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  constitution  of  our 
physical  organization  :  to  learn  the  conditions 
upon  which  alone  health  is  to  be  preserved— 4ind 
to  obey  the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  impres- 
sed upon  the  human  constitution  It  is  from  ig- 
norance, neglect  and  violation  of  these  laws  that 
most,  ii  not  all,  the  physical  evils  which  have 
so  long  encompassed  mankind,  take  their  origin. 
The  fearful  ravages  of  disease  in  all  its  forms — 
from  mere  general  debility  and  languor  to  the 
most  aggravated  shapes  of  pestilence  which 
have  from  time  to  time  scourged  the  race — are 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  consequences  of  the 
partial  or  more  extensive  violation  of  the  laws 
of  oar  being :  tf nd  we  have  the  most  abundant 
reason  for  believing  that  by  a  general  systematic 
and  faithful  adherence  under  all  circumstances 
to  those  laws,  our  world,  instead  of  the  scene 
of  wretchedness  and  misery — protracted  suffer- 
ing and  premature  death,  which  it  now  exhibits 
would  become  the  extended  theatre  of  unmiti- 

Sated  happiness  and  enjoyment — and  that  the 
nal  dissolution  of  our  being,  when  all  its  ob- 
jects and  uses  were  accomplished,  instead  of 
forming  any  exception  to  the  benevolent  dispen- 
sations of  creative  wisdom  and  goodness,  would 
be  universally  regarded  as  its  crowning  blessing. 
This  view  of  the  subject,  and  this  alone,  is 
consistent  with  all  our  ideas  of  the  benevolent 
designs  of  the  Creator,  with  reference  to  the 
present  world.  The  most  ample  provision  has 
been  made  for  our  happiness  and  welfare.  Eve- 
ry (hculty  of  the  mind  and  every  bodily  organ 
has  been  so  constituted,  as  to  be  cnpable  of  con- 
ferring the  greatest  possible  amount  of  pleasure 
consistent  with  our  nature :  and  the  external 
universe  of  matter  as  well  as  of  mind  has  been 
beautifully  and  even  magnificently  adapted  to 
the  promotion  of  our  highest  enjoyment.  So 
long  as  we  conform  to  the  intentions  of  Provl* 
dence  and  live  in  harmony  with  its  ordinances 
written  npon  thi'^ery  tablets  of  our  mind,  and 
•pen  to  the  m«kSi' simple  comprehension,  so  long 
do  we  reoei^*  it  abundant  prof\ision  the  rich  rr- 
wards  of  o*^  Obedience  in  that  vivid  eigojment 
4>f  existent  ■  which  the  healthy,  happy  child  ex- 
kiblli  andf^AiU,  which  is  Incorporated  with  •or 


•wtt  earlieit  remembraiicesy  mad  to  whieh,  we 
look  baiek  with  seoMitioBS  whieh  contrast  so 
powerfully  with  those  which  make  up  our  pre- 
sent experience.  Had  wc  retained  the  mnocen- 
ey  of  childhood,  we  shottld  hare  secured  for 
ourselves  its  kappintM.  Hat  each  successive 
departure  from  the  staiplicitj  and  harmony  of 
nature— each  heedless,  ignorant,  or  intentional 
violation  of  the  physical  law  oC  oar  being- 
leads  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations  to 
habitual  and  systeauitie  disrei^rd  of  the  consti- 
tution impressed  upon  our  aatore  by  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  Architect ;  and  we  might  as  rea* 
sonably  and  justly  look  for  the  highest  results  of 
the  finished  mechanism  of  a  time-piece,  whea 
its  complicated  and  delicately  adjusted  parti  hare 
one  after  the  other  besome  deranged,  broken  aod 
destroyed,  as  expect  the  contiaoed  enjoyment  of 
health  and  happincf  •  frotn  the  disordered  play 
of  the  still  more  complicated  organization  of  ou 
animal  economy,  when  all  its  alee  adaptatioas 
to  the  external  world  have  been  overlooked  or 
disregarded— its  finest  tnsceptibilities  of  plea- 
sure perverted  and  deadened — its  energies  pa- 
ralyzed or  weakened — and  its  most  importaat 
functions  thonghtlesaly  misapprehended  or  crimi- 
nally misapplied. 


P5TCH0L0GT,  OR  TH2  SClBffCE  OF  HiKD. 

WHKir  Germany  groaned  ander  a  forei^  yoke, 
it  was  in  the  schools  of  Kant  that  was  nrst  pre- 
pared her  resistance.    It  was  the  word  of  her 
**  Ideologues  "  which  first  drew  the  sword  of  h« 
deliverance.    From  this  sacred  source,  remote 
as  it  may  appear  from  objects   of  sense,  eves 
physical  discovery  has  drawn  its  origin.    Bacon.  * 
Dqscartes,  Leibnitz,  Newton — were  all  profouod 
metaphysicians.     Lavoisier  never  could  hsTe 
rescued  chemistry  from  the  chaos  in  whieh  he 
found  it,  were  it  not  that  he  had  derived  from 
his  metaphfsical  studies  that  elevation  oC  view- 
that  precision  of  idea — that  fertility  of  inven- 
tion— which  give  such  value  to  his  magnificent 
labors.    £ven  mathematics  themselves  depeai 
upon  ito  aid.    If  its  influence  then,  has.  even  is 
the  material  world  been  so  very  visible,  in  iU 
own  peculiar  province,  the  spiritual,  it  must  be 
unbounded.    In  its  application  to  morality,  it  is 
the  very  basis  of  legislation  and  theology  :  with- 
out a  preliminary  knowledge  of  its  leading  prin- 
ciples, high  as  either  of  these  sciences  may  ap- 
pear to  rank,  they  must  be  devoid  of  that  spirit- 
ual and  inward  power  which  gives  them  notonlpr 
their  dignity  and  grandeur,  hot  their  true  jpracti- 
cal  grasp  upon  Sie  souls  and  actions  ot  men- 
Lower  the  tone  of  mental  science  in  any  oooa- 
try,  and  proportionally  with  it  must  moral  ssicnoc 
descend.    Where  moral  science  falls  into  disre- 
pute, there  religion  wanes  off  into  ceremony  «*» 
outward  ritual  j  and  morality,  left  to  its  own  guid- 
ance, insensibly  degenerate  into  the  vul^i  .»«wl 
takes  the  tinge  of  the  material  with  which  it  m 
perpetually  combined.    We  require  somemmf 
to  win  us  back  from  such  sordid  interests— teiie- 
thing  to  keep  in  fealty  and  obedience  the  pi/;"* 
cal  man.    Moral  science  has  little  direct  relsoon 
with  mere  physical  wants :  She  deals  with  n 
loftier  world ;  she  usee  thought,  not  as  satf- 
strument  of  enjoyment,  but  as  a  creator  or  pan* 
fier— as  a  deliverer— as  the  means  to  obtain  tUi 
independence  from  the  dehaciaf  and  groie  «  ^"^ 
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t»  wlttwmtiHdcktb«liope«ireiiaf]&mltiiid 
•is  w  Tftlm.    SlMtunMi  vsiBiipoa0iir- 
s^VM :  and  firom  thia  atiAstadjF— tius  toleaB 
«zpkirLBg  af  the  inwurd  mtn,  we  come  back  to 
tlie  siatecml   world,  with  for  jostor  oieotoreg 
«Yoa  •€  these  ooitkly  relottons  than  we  ooold 
pooolbly  luLT«  had  before.    Horality  gains  new 
aad  noUer  motiroo*rdtgn>n  a  higher  and  purer 
nuirttlity.     TadiffTonco  to  such  inquiriee  it  eha- 
racCtrtatiOy  and  prodnetiTo  of  a  selfish  eiriliza- 
tioa.      If  ouch  an  age  throws  oat  occasional 
blooocmui  oi*  moral  exoellence,  or  that  to  these 
bloooomo  sacoeed  frait,  it  is  attribntable  not  so 
■luch  to  its  own  moral  vigor,  as  to  the  sap  of 
aaother  goaeration  working  in  it  still.  Snoh  per- 
ha|M  has  been  too  much  the  case  with  onr  own 
oountry .    T  he  want  of  moral  and  mental  sctehee 
18  conspicuous,  even  in  oar  virtues.    We  require 
to    handle  every  thing — ^to   materialize  every 
thing — we  seem  to  know  of  no  such  thing  as 
mere  mind.    This  passion  for  the  corporeal  aad 
active,  this  dislike  to  the  mental  and  contempla- 
tire  hat  got  into  the  spiritual  itself.    We  mast 
act  only  have  an  end,  but  it  must  be  at  ann's 
length.     We  cannot  canceive  the  beauty  of  an 
unseeing  and  untouching  faithr— a  hope  which 
stretches  through  generatioas,  is  to  us  folly. 
Otu-  imagination — our  religion— ^breathe  of  the 
positive.    Our  institutions  are  all '  *  redolent ''  of 
this   banking  spirit.      Our  Midas  touch  turns 
every  thing  into  ingots  and  finance ;  and  when 
our  piety  seeks  for  a  paradise,  it  is  in  a  Jerusa- 
lem paved  with  precious  stones,  that  onr  money* 
lovin|;  generation  delights  to  luxuriate.    But  out 
of  this  mammon  thraldom  there  is  surely  a  re- 
demption.   There  are  means  of  imboing  society 
with  a  more  perfect  spirit — with  a  pride  more 
*  intrinsical,  issuing  more  from  the  man  himself, 
lest  from  the  accessories  aroand  him.    These 
means  are  to  be  sought  in  mind  and  the  stud^  of 
mind  ;  and  if  ever  they  ought  to  be  sought,  it  is 
in  this  day.  "when  the  earth  reels  to  and  fro 
like  a  drunkard," — when  society  is  yet  in  stem 
and  universal  strife ;  when  law  and  rule  and 
judgment,   however  irrevocable,  however   un- 
diangeable  they  may  seem,  are  only  transitions — 
links  between  the  old  and  new ;  when  all  men 
feel,   however  humble,  old  systems  gradually 
dissolving  around  them,  and  eadi  is  called,  how- 
ever reluctant,  to  bear  his  part  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new.    The  interests  of  mankind  have 
bccomllUrge  and  lofty,  and  awful :  Uiey  are  not 
to  be  studied  in  the  battle  field,  nor  in  the  money 
mart — ^least  of  all  in  the  ante-chambers  of  princes; 
other  counsellors,  other  parties,  of  far  more  am- 
ple   inflnence  are  to  be  consalted.    New  and 
mightier  masses,    little  dreamt  of  in    former 
struggles  or  adjustments,^  not  merely  with  their 
physical  energies,  but  with  their  minds,  and  the 
weapons  of  mina,  have  crowded  into  the  con- 
fliet.    Physical  energy  was  of  old,  the  only  lever 
of  the  multitude ;  but  they  knew  not  how  to  use 
it ;  they  either  grasped  it  too  long,  or  too  short — 
expended  too  much  motion,  or  too  much  power: 
but  mind  is  now  amongst  them,  economising  and 
systematising  their  forces-^to  good,  if  well  di- 
rected ;  but  if  to  in,  enhaneidg  the  evil  and  peril 
a  thousand  fold,    xruly  it  is  a  war  of  opinion  i 
but  of  opinion   which   is   not   satisfied  with 
thsnghts  and  words — ^its  very  whispers  are  more 
fearM  than  in  other  days  the  commands  of  con- 
querors.   In  an  hour  they  "  thnnderttrike^  the 
strongest  from  their  seats-^^hey  "  pnsibh  the 


host  of  the  high  ones  that  art  sn  high ,  sad  ths 
kings  of  the  satth  upon  the  earth.''  To  allow 
sach  a  power  to  be  abroad,  and  not  to  seek  its 
tutorship  and  gaidanco-*not  to  spend  with  a  lav- 
ish earnestness  all  our  means  upon  that  object 
to  which  all  others  are  as  nothing — is  indeed  a 
foUy  which  not  even  the  most  prosperous  gorem- 
ments  should  be  aUowed  to  oomaiit.  Umeis  wa 
seek  to  purify,  to  ennoble,  to  illuminate  society-^ 
unless  we  give  a  discipline  to  its  strength ^  and 
a  wisdom  to  its  daring— we  intrust  our  msti- 
tutiens  to  builders  who  may  pull  down,  but 
will  never  be  able  to  build  up  any  thing  but  a 
worse  description  of  Babel  in  their  places.  This 
renbvation  is  in  our  hands.  It  is  so  to-day — but 
who  can  assare  us  that  it  vrill  he  so  to-morrow. 
Wyu  on  Education  Reform. 

^      From  the  Boston  Courier. 
TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Hating  received  aa  invitation  to  attend  a 
T%a^chtrt''  InttUttie  in  the  western  part  of  New> 
York,  and  being  desirous  to  see  how  the  cause 
of  education  flourished  in  the  Empire  State,  I 
started,  in  company  with  a  distinguished  teach- 
er (jrom  this  city,  who  had  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  superintendents  of  Allegany  aad 
Wyoming  counties  to  visit  them,  and  reader 
such  assistance  as  might  be  in  his  power. 

As  some  accounts  of  these  InMtitute*  mav  b« 
both  interesting  and  useful  to  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  this  quarter,  I  freely  furnish  suoh  do- 
tails  as  occur  to  me,  and  I  hope  such  as  may 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  similar  measures  in  oar 
own  State. 

About  three  years  since,  a  Mr.  Denmaa,  su- 
perintendent of  one  of  4he  counties,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  more  uniformity  and  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  in  the  art  of  teaching,  among 
the  teachers  of  hie  county,  proposed  a  conven- 
tion of  all  the  teachers  in  the  county,  for  the 
purpose  of  spending  two  weeks  in  receiving  aad 
imparting  instruction  in  the  branches  taaght  ta 
the  schools,  and  also  in  acquiring  the  art  of  com- 
manicating  this  knowledge  more  practically  to 
their  pupils.  The  experiment  was  successful, 
and  fully  realised  the  highest  anticipations  of 
the  projector.  Teachers,  coming  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  oonnty,  became  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  freely  communicated  snch  know^ 
ledge  as.  they  possessed,  becoming  in  tarn  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  thus  rendering  the  institate 
in  fact,  for  the  time  being,  a  Normal  school^ 
and  school  of  mutual  instruction.  The  benefits 
arising  from  these  institutes  must  he  incalcula- 
ble. 

On  our  way  to  Wyoming,  we  stopped  a  day  at 
Auburn,  where  we  found  a  Teachers*  Institute 
in  session*  crnsisting  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  teachers.  They  were  in  the  second  week 
of  their  session,  and  the  teal  and  enthusiasm 
they  manifested,  indicated  an  increased  ardor  in 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Alter 
giving  them  a  lecture,  and  tuning  their  voices  fat 
the  art  divine,  we  started  for  Wyoming  and  Al- 
legany, the  scene  of  our  principal  labors.  At 
Perry,  in  Wyoming\jounty,  w-  ^ound  about  sixty 
teachers,  who  appeared  devotti  to  their  profes- 
sion, and  ready  and  anxious  to  <  .  >  'ia  all  the  ia- 
formaticn  they  could  in  the  short  ^Td  e  they  wees 
to  be  in  session.  'i  n 

Jisdge  Atevsat,  the  superintsaa  \i  in  this 
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comity,  presided,  and  rendered  eMealUl  senriee. 
He  appeared  well  qmltfied  for  his  office,  blend* 
ing  firmness  with  kindness  and  good  natare^  and 
appearing  ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  rising  generation.  Mr.  Denman,  the  first 
projector  of  these  institutes,  was  also  present, 
having  recently  removed  to  this  county,  and 
opened  a  select  school  at  Attica.  This  gentle- 
nan,  and  also  Mr.  Huntiogton,  the  teacher,  of 
the  academy  where  the  institute  was  held  I 
found  had  rendered  great  service  in  these  con- 
▼entions. 

At  Pike,  in  Allegany  county,  we  found  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  teachers,  who  were  pur- 
saing  the  same  course  as  at  Wyoming.    Mr. 
Spencer,  the  superintendent,  spared  no  pains  in 
tendering  all  the  assbtance  in  his  power,  to  ben- 
efit the  teachers,  and  seemed  to  feel  no  sacrifice 
too  great  for  the  interests  of  the  schools.    Al- 
though, during  the  week  we  were  there,  the 
weather  was  extremely  inclement,  and  the  tra- 
Telling  most  outrageous,  there  being  no  side- 
walks, and  the  mud  being  over  shoes,  yet  the 
Presbyterian  church,  where  the  Institute  was 
held,  was  well  filled  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
evening  overflowing.    I  could  not  but  remark 
the  exalted  opinion' they  had  of  New-England 
schools,  though  I  feared  that  many  of  them, 
should  they  come  to  New-England,  and  visit 
some  of  our  schools,  would  find  us,  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  perspective,  great  only  at  a  dis- 
tance.   The  usual  course  of  instruction  given 
at  these  institutes  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in 
oor  Normal  schools.    A  thorough  review  is 
made  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the 
common  schools,   together  with  the  best  me- 
thods of  imparting  the  instruction  so  obtained. 
Considering  the  sacrifices  these  teachers  made, 
in  giving  their  time  and  expenses  for  two  weeks> 
in  preparing  themselves  to  become  better  teach- 
ers, when  many  of  the  males  did  not  receive 
over  ten  dollars  per  month,  and  the  females 
four  dollars,  for  their  services,  I  could  almost 
look  upon  th^  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity.   They '  manifested   a   devotedness  to 
their  profession,  which  I  have  found  equalled  in 
but  few  instances,  in  our  own  State.    I  was  pe- 
culiarly struck  with  their  views  on  the  subject 
of  school   discipline.     In    Wyoming   county, 
where  the  subject  was  brought   up  and  dis- 
cttssedt  they  almost  universally  disclaimed  the 
ase  of  the  rod.    Train  the  moral  naturt,  teach 
the  child  to  govern  iteelf,  and  you  do  away  with 
iheneceseity  of  physical  restraint  j  was  their  max- 
im.   The  teacher  who  could  govern  his  pupils 
by  no  other  motive  than  fear,  was,  by  them, 
considered  an  inferior  teacher.    I  could  not  but 
feel  shame  for  my  own  cit^,  while  listening  to 
some  of  the  remarks  on  discipline,  from  these 
unpretending  teachers,  displaying,  as  they  did, 
the  exalted  motives  by  which  they  were  actua- 
ted.    How  difierent  the  happiness  of  children 
under  the  care  of  such  teachers,  where  the  gov- 
erning power  is  love  and  truth,  and  that  of  those 
under  the  care  of  some  of  the  teachers  in  our 
city,   whose  governing  power  is  fear,  and  it 
would  seem,  fear  only  ;  where  the  children  are 
punished  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  in  two  hours, 
as  eye-witnesses  can  testify.      In  concluding 
this  short  sketch,  let  me  urge  on  the  friends  of 
edttcation  in  tlrfs  Stote,  the  importance  of  simi- 
lar  institutes  to  those  now  in  sucecssfnl  opera- 
tiaa  ia  New  York.    We  need  some  powerful 


impetus  Ut  stimulate  the  teasers  aad  pamtv 
scattered  thronghoat  oar  tetrilory,  la  mtw  ef- 
forts. It  seems  as  if  we  ware  living  on  our  past 
gkury,  and  contest  with  the  reputation  we  have 
already  obtained,  are  letting  our  competitors 
outstrip  us  in  the  race.  WiUi  all  our  boasted 
advancement  in  improred  school-houses  aad 
systems  of  instmction.  it  seems  as  if  we  had  too 
much  regarded  the  rrame-work  of  the  great 
architect,  and  left  the  inhabitant  within,  to  be- 
come an  automaton,  subject  to  the  caprices  aad 
passions  of  the  material  frame  that  controls  it. 
That  teacher  alone  can  be  considered  saccesa- 
ful,  who  educates  all  the  faculties  of  the  child, 
physical.,  moral  and  intellectual ;  aad  harmoni- 
ously developes  each  in  such  proportions,  as 
shall  eventually  produce  a  perfect  whole. 

We  have  too  much  regarded  the  intellectual, 
and  leA  the  physical  and  moral  faculties  to  take 
care   of    themselves.     Educate    the  physical 
powers  alone,  and   you  develop  the  savage  ; 
educate  the  intellectual  alone,  and  you  develop 
the  infidel  ,*  educate  the  moral  alone,  and  you 
develop  a  puny  Christian.    It  is  only  in  a  pro- 
per  development  of  all  these  powers,  that  maa 
can  approximate  to  his  divine  original.    I  hare 
been  led  into  this  digression  from  the  fact  that, 
when  I  have  urged  teachers  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  and  moral  training  of  their 
pupils,  I  have  always  been  met  with  the  com- 
mon objection,  "I  have  no  time."    Just  as  if 
the  training  of  the  intellect  alone,  was  their 
whole  field  of  labor.    I  have  no  fear,  under  our 
present  systems  of  instruction,  that  our  children  • 
will  not  acquire  a  sufllcient  knowledge  of  the 
sciences;  and  the  present  discussion  between 
some  of  our  great  minds,  whether  the  letters  or 
words  should  be  taught  first,  seems  to  me  to  be 
only  the  difference  betwixt  *'  tweedle  dum  and 
tweedle-dee."    An  intelligent  teacher  will  teach 
a  child  to  read  by  either  method  in  a  few  weeks 
time;    and  what  is  this  compared    with   the 
whole  time  the   child  spends  at  school  ?    It 
seems  to  me  there  are  (questions  of  more  impor- 
tance unsettled^questions  which   have  a  tre- 
mendous bearing  on  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try—our own  present  and  future  destiny ;  aad 
where  can  these  be  discussed  better,  than  in  a 
convention  of  practical  teachers,  the  represents- 
tives  of  almost  everv  foot  of  soil,  and  of  all  the 
intelligence  in  the  Commonwealth.  ^ 

COLUMBIA 
County  Convention  of  Town  Superintendents 
will  be  held  at  the  Court* House  in  Hudson,  on 
Saturday  the  18th  of  January.  Teachers,  trus- 
tees, and  the  friends  of  education  are  respect- 
fully invited  to  attend.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary  business  of  the  convention,  the  question, 
''  Ought  corporal  punishment  to  be  entirely 
abolished  in  our  common  schools,''  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

NOTICE  TO  PUBLISHERS. 
Tm  instruction  in  the  Normal  school  will 
be  principally  by  topics,  the  pupils  not  being 
confined  exclusively  to  any  series  of  text^books. 
Publishers  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  their 
books  tested  in  the  school,  caa  forward  thos 
for  that  purpose.  A  large  number  of  texV 
books  in  sets  of  two  dosen  of  each  kind,  have 
already  been  received,  and  are  now  ia  nat. 
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OFFICIAL. 

STATB  OF  NBWTORK—SECRETARrS  (VFICK. 
DBPABTMEirr  OF  OOBCMON  SOBOQLa 


RKUUTIONS  OP  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


1.  The  year  shall  be  divided  into  terms  as  fol- 
lows :  the  first  term  commencing  on  the  second 
Wedoesday  of  April,  in  each  year,  and  continu- 
iog  twenty  weeks.  The  second  term  commenc- 
iikg  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  October,  and  con- 
tinuing twent]^-one  weeks. 

2.  AH  pupils  intending  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  at  the  next  tenn  must  join  it  daring  the 
first  week  of  that  term. 

3.  After  the  close  of  the  cnrrcDt  term,  an 
equal  number  of  state  and  volunteer  pupils  will 
be  received  from  each  county,  and  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  any  county  to  send  its  quota  of  pu- 
pils, the  committee  will  at  their  discretion  re- 
ceive volunteers  from  other  counties,  until  the 
Bomber  in  the  school  of  state  and  volunteer  pu- 
pils shaU  be  two  hundred  and  fifty- six. 


KOTiCE  TO  COUNTY  SUPBRINTENDSNT8. 


If  the  supervisors  of  any  county  shaU  not 
meet  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  Mareh  next,  to 
make  a  selection  of  state  pupils  for  said  county, 
in  that  ease,  the  coanty  superintendent  shall  no- 
lifiy  the  several  town  superintendents  to  assem- 
ble within  ten  days  thereaiter  at  such  conve- 
nient placefas  he  shall  designate,  to  form  a  Board ; 
and  the  said  eounty  and  town  superintendents 
shall  by  joint  baUoc,  make  selections  of  state 
pupils  to  supply  any  vacaaciea  of  such  pupils 
for  said  counties. 

.  The  committee  have  agreed  to  aUow  the  state 
pupils,  daring  the  current  term,  if  females, 
$1.25  per  week,  and  if  males  $1-00  per  week, 
for  their  board,  apd  they  believe  they  will  be 
able  to  allow  the  same  turns  for  the  summer 


8.  YOUNG. 

NoTB.  The  oo«nty  superintendents  should 
ascertain  at  oaoe  whether  there  are  or  will  be 
any  vacancies  in  their  respective  counties,  that 
they  may  be  filled  with  pupils  fit  and  ready  to 
enter  the  school  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  term. 
Vohinteer  pupUs  wtU  have  theirtniliaii  free  and 
be  ittpf  Hed  with  tezt-heoks. 


AKNUAL  EBPORT  OP  THE  STATE  SUPBEOfTBII- 
DENT  OP  OOMHON  SCHOOLS. 

Trb  entire  territory  of  the  state,  comprisfaig, 
exclusively  of  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  an 
area  of  45.668  square  miles,  has  been  subdivided 
into  10,990  school  districts,  averaging  somewhat 
more  than  four  square  miles  each, — seldom,  es- 
peciali|r  in  the  rural  districts,  varying  essentially 
from  this  averai^e.;— and  bringin;;  the  remotest 
inhabitants  of  the  respective  districts  within  a 
little  more  than  one  mile  of  the  school-house. 

Every  male  person  ol  full  age,  residing  in  any 
school  district,  and  entitled  to  hold  lands  in  this 
state,  (including  aliens  who  have  filed  their  cer- 
tificate of  intention  to  become  dlizens,  in  tbe 
mode  prescribed  by  law,)  who  owns  or  hires  real 
property  in  such  district,  subject  to  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  and  every  resident  of  sudi  dis-^ 
trict  authorized  to  vote  at  town  meetings,  who 
has  paid  a  rate- bill  for  teacher's  wages  therein 
within  one  year,  or  a  tax  for  district  purposes 
within  two  years  preceding,  or  who  possesses 
personal  propertv  liable  to  taxation  for  school 
purposes,  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  value,  be> 
yond  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution,  is  enti- 
tled to  vote  at  school  district  meetings,  for  the 
choice  of  officers  of  the  district,  and  upon  anv 
question  which  may  properly  come  before  sueh 
meetifigs.  Under  the  act  of  1843.  three  trcstees 
were  chosen  in  that  year,  in  each  aistrict,for  one, 
two,  and  three  yeart  respectively ;  and  in  eack 
succeeding  year,  one  trustee  is  annually  to  be 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants  and  legal  voters,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues  previoushr 
ehosen,  holds  his  office  for  three  vears.  Each 
district  alto  annually  chooses  a  clerk,  collector 
and  librarian.  The  inhabitants  have  power, 
whenever  lawfully  assembled,  to  designate  one 
or  more  sites  for  the  district  school-house ;  lo 
lay  such  tax  on  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  puiw 
chase  or  lease  such^sites,  and  to  build,  hire,  or 
purchase  a  school-house,  or  houses,  and  to  keep 
in  repair  and  furnish  the  same  with  necessary 
fuel  and  appendages,  and  generally  to  transael 
such  other  business  as  the  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict organization  may  require.  If,  however,  a 
greater  stun  than  four  hundred  dollars  is  requi- 
site to  defray  th,e  expenses  of  building,  hiring, 
or  purchasing  a  school* house,  the  certificate  of 
the  town  superintendent  that  such  increased  sum, 
specifying  the  amount,  ought,  in  his  judgment, 
to  be  raised,  must  be  obtained ;  and  when  the 
school-house  has  been  buihor  purchated,it8  site 
oannotbe  changed,  nor  the  duildiog  be  removed, 
while  the  disCriet  remains  unaltered,  except  hw 
the  written  consent  of  sash  town  superintokden^ 
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settiBf  forth  that,  in  hit  opinioQ,  such  removal 
It  neeesmrj — nor  then,  nnlew  twcthirda  of  all 
the  legal  roters  present  at  a  special  meeting  cal- 
M  for  that  purpose,  shall  vote  for  snch  remo- 
val, and  in  favor  of  the  eoatemplated  new  site- 
such  vote  to  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes. 

The  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  districts,  devolves  principally  npon  the  tms- 
tees,  who  have  the  custody  of  all  the  district  pro- 
per^ ;  contract  with  and  employ  the  teacher  ; 
appropriate,  ia  the  absence  of  any  direct  action 
.of  the  district  on  that  smbject,  the  share  of  pob* 
lie  money  applicable  to  teachers'  wages  for  the, 
respective  terms  ;  pay  such  share  by  a  draft  on 
the  town  superintendent,  and  raise  the  residue 
of  the  amonnt  due  the  teacher  under  his  contract; 
by  rate-bill  against  those  who  send  to  the  school, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  and  of  chil- 
dren sent  by  each,  exempting,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  indigent  inhabitants,  and  levying  the 
amount  of  such  exemption  on  the  taxable  pro- 
perly of  the  district  generally  ;  assess  all  district 
taxes,  according  to  the  valuations  of  the  town 
assessors,  so  far  as  they  alTord  a  guide,  and 
oiake  out  tax  Iist$  and  warrants  for  their  collec- 
tion ;  give  notice  of  annual  and  special  meetings 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  purchase  or  lease  the  site  for 
the  di;jtrict  school- house  as  previously  designa- 
ted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  build,  hire,  or  pur- 
chase, keep  in  repair  and  furnish  such  school- 
house  with  necessary  fuel  and  appendage^,  out ' 
of  the  funds  collected  and  paid  to  them  for  those  t 
purposes  ;  and  between  the  first  and  fiAeenth  of  j 
January  in  each  year,  make  their  report  of  the  ■ 
condition  of  the  district  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  law,  to  the  town  superintendent  They  are  1 
lUso  the  trustees  of  the  district  library.  The  du- 
ties  of  the  clerk,  collector  and  librarian  are 
chiefly  ministerial. 

By  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  1821,  the 
.  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  with  1 
the  exception  of  such  as  may  be  reserved  for  pub- ' 
lie  use  or  ceded  to  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  then  existing  school  fund,  were  decla- 
.  red  to  constitute  *'  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest 
•of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and 
applied  to  the  support  of  conlmon  schools  through- 
.  out  the  Slate."     The  state  lands  remaining  un- 
sold  consist  of  35S,000  acres,  principally  situated 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  slate,  and  are  val-  i 
aed  by  the  Surveyor- General  at  $179.000— con-  ' 
stitnting  what  is  termed  the  unproductive  portion 
of  the  capital  of  the  school  fond.    The  produc- 
tive capital  of  the  fund  amoanted  on  the  30th  of  i 
September  last,  to  51,992,916.35,  consisting  of: 
bonds  for  lands  sold  and  for  loans  from  the  fond,  i 
bank  and  state  stock  growing  out  of  investments  | 
ef  portions  of  the  fund,  and  money  in  the  trea- 
surjr,  yielding  a  revenue  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  of  September  last  of  $89,019.46,  and 
admitting  for  a  seriesof  years  taken  together,  of 
an  annual  apportionment  of  $110  000  among  the 
several  counucs,  towns  and  wards  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  ratio  of  population  in  each,  as  . 
ascertained  by  the  last  preceding  census,  for  the  ' 
'  heaefit  of  common  schools.    An  equal  amount 
.  was  appropriated  by  chapter  237  of  the  laws  of*, 
1S38,   from  the  annual  revenue  of  the  United 
Smtes  Deposit  Fun  1,  togetherwith  an  additional . 
amount  of  $55,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  pur-  \ 
.chase  of  district  libraries,  or,  in  the  cases  and 
with  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  act  of  1843, ! 
.for  the  purchase  of  maps,g1obesand  ether  school 


apparatus,  at  the  discretion  of  the  imhabitaali. 
The  annual  apportioament,  therefisre,  for  the 
benefit  of  common  schools,  from  the  fkods  of  the 
state  set  apart  for  that  piupoae,  is  $276,000; 
and  the  board  of  s«perriM»n  of  each  eoimtj  ii 
required  by  few  annually  to  raise  oa  the  taxa- 
ble property  of  the  several  towns,  aa  amoaat 
equal  to  the  share  apportioned  to  sach  towns, 
from  the  school  fond,  for  the  use  of  the  common 
schools  therein,  and  such  additional  amoaat  as 
the  inhabitants  of  any  town  may,  by  vote  at 
their  annual  town  meeting,  direct  to  be  raSsed 
for  this  purpose,  not  excMdin^  a  som  equal  to 
that  apportioned  to  such  town  by  the  state.  Is 
addition  to  the  foods  thus  proWded  and  author, 
ized,  many  of  the  towns  of  the  state  are  aaau- 
ally  in  the  receipt  of  local  fnnds,  to  a  oohmdera- 
ble  amount,  arising  from  the  i>roceeds  of  certain 
lots  reserved  by  the  Surveyor-General  in  the  on- 
ginal  allotment  of  townships  in  17S9,  and  (nm 
other  local  sources  ;  and  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
the  state  large  additional  amounts  are  raised  for 
this  purpose,  under  special  acts  proridii^  for  the 
organization  and  support  of  their  schools. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  funds  thus  ap- 
plicable to  the  support  of  common  schools  asd 
district  libraries,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  3]it 
of  December  last,  may  thus  be  stated  : 
ApportioneJ  from  the  state,. ....... $275,000  00 

Equal  amount  raised  by  supervisors^  275,000  00 
Sums  voluntarily  raised  by  \  ote  of 

towns, 18^000  00 

Sums  raised  in  cities  under  special 

laws, 200,000  00 

Local  funds, 18,000  00 

j786,000  00 

The  share  of  each  county  and  town,  respec- 
tively, under  the  apportionment  of  the  State  So* 
perintendent,  is  paid  over  by  the  state  to  the 
county  treasurer,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  town 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  who  also  re- 
ceives from  the  collector  of  his  town  the  corres- 
ponding and  additional  amonnt  raised  by  taxa- 
tion, and  from  the  trustees  or  agent  of  the  local 
fund,  the  avails  of  that  fund.    Within  ten  days 
alter  his  election  at  the  annual  town  meedng,he 
is  required  to  execute  a  bond  with  sufficient  sure- 
ties, to  the  supervisors  of  his  town,  for  the  faith- 
ful application  and  legal  disbursement  of  all  the 
public  money  coming  into  his  hands  ;  and  on  or 
before  the  first  Tuesday  in  April  of  each  year, 
to  apportion  such  money  amonr  the  several  dis- 
tricts, and  parts  of  districts  of  his  town,  from 
which  the  necessary  reports  bearing  date  on  the 
first  of  January  preceding,  have  been  received, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years  residing  is 
each.  One-fiAh  of  the  amount  thus  apportioned 
is  denominated  ''  library  money,"  and  is  pA>o 
over  directly  to,  or  on  the  qfder  of  the  trustees, 
who  are  bound,  on  or  before  the  first  of  October 
subsequent  to  its  receipt,  to  expend  the  saine« 
either  in  the  purchase  of  suitable  books  for  the  4i^ 
tricl  library,  or  if  the  number  of  volumes  in  fttch 
library  exceed  125  in  a  district  numbering  50  ehu- 
drcn  or  more,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  er 
100  in  a  district  having  a  less  number  of  »nch 
children,  in  the  purchase  of  maps,  globes,  mJ 
other  school  apparatus,  when  specially  direct" 
by  a  vote  of  the  district.    The  residue  of  »€ 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  town  superiateadeil 
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18  mmomkmm^i&d,  "  teMlMvt*  monef,"  and  can  be 
Mid.  over  o«ly  «Q|  or  oa  Uie  order  of  duly  qnali* 
ned  teachers,  on  the  production  of  a  certillcate 
irooa  the  triiateea  of  the  dktciet  in  which  tbej 
liaTe  been. employed,  setting  forth  the  fact  of 
Biich  employment,  and  of  their  legal  qua]i£ca> 
tions,  and  the  amount  of  public  money  belong- 
ing or  apportioned  to  the  district,  to  wnich  ther 
are  jastly  entitled  oa  the  contract  made  with 
them.     No  district  is  entitled  to  its  distributive 
share  of  the  teachers'  fund,  unless  it  has  had  a 
school  taught  by  a  dul^  qualified  teacher  for  at 
least  four  months  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  unless  all  the  teachers'  money  received  du- 
ring such  year  has  been  applied  to  the  compen- 
sation of  sueh  teacher  ;  nor  can  any  district  par- 
ticipate in  this  fund  in  which  a  school  has  been 
taught  under  the  authority  of  the  trustees  for  a 
longer  period  than  one  month  during  the  year  by 
any  other  than  a  duly  qualified  teacher.    The 
proper  expenditure  of  the  library  money  is  secu- 
red under  similar  sanctions;  none  of  which  can 
be  dispensed  with  except  b^  the  authority  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  who  is  vested  with  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  relax  the  strict  requisitions 
of  the  law,  whenever  in  his  judgment  a  proper 
case  for  his  interposition  is  made. 

The  town  superintendent  is  likewise  author!- 
zed  and  empowered  to  form,  regulate  and  alter 
sehool  districts,  associating  with  himself  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  the  supervisor  and  town 
clerk  oi  his  town,  whenever  their  co-operation 
is  required  by  the  trustees  of  any  district  interest- 
ed in  any  proposed  alteration.    It  is  also  his  du- 
ty, quarterly  at  least,  to  visitand  inspect  the  seve- 
ral schools  in  his  town,  and  to  examine  and  li- 
cense teachers  ;  and  he  may  revoke  such  license, 
at  pleasure,  for  sufficient  cause,  giving  due  no- 
tice to  the  teacher  and  the  trustees  of  the  district 
in  which  he  or  she  may  be  employed.    The  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  grantea  by  the  town  su- 
perintendent remains  in  force  for  one  year  only. 
During  the  month  of  July  in  each  year  he  is  re- 
quired  to  make  an  annual  report  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision,  in 
the  modeprescribedbylaw  ;  which  report  is  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  for  the  inspection 
and"  use  of  the  county  superintendent.    He  re- 
ceives a  compensation  of  $1.25  for  each  day  ne- 
cess^ily  spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties. 

It  is  due  to  this  class  of  officers,  as  a  body,  to 
say,  that  so  far  as  the  department  has  had  the 
means  of  judging,  as  well  from  the  reports  of  the 
county  superintendents  as  from  other  sources,  the 
duties  devolved  upon  them  have  been  faithfully 
and  judiciously  performed;  and  that  through 
their  influence  and  .exertions,  the  condition  of 
the  Schools  |cneraliy  has  been  sensibly  improv- 
ed. The  utility  of  their  services  in  the  cause  of 
edacation  is,  however,  much  enhanced  by  the 
co-operation  and  general  supervision  of  the  coun- 
ty superintendents,  biennially  chosen  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  respective  counties, 
and  removable  by  them  and  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, for  canse  shown.  Every  county  is 
required  by  law  to  appoint  one  superintendent; 
and  wherever  the  number  of  districts  exceeds 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  two  may  be  appointed, 
and  specific  portions  of  the  county  ossigned  to 
«ach.  These  officers  are  required  to  visit,  eith- 
er  separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  town 
«ap<nataadent,  all  the  schools  withia  their  ju- 


rtsdratiMi  respeetiTsly^  as  oftea  ia  eaeh  year  as 
n^  be po^sticabls.  wuh  rafiereore  to  the  aumbe^, 
of  the  disti^ts  uAoer  their  charge.;  to  inqmc^ 
into  all  matters  relating  to  the  government, 
course  of  instructioa,  books,  studies,  discipline 
and  conduct  of  such  schools,  and  the  condition  of 
the^chool-houses  and  of  the  districts  generally  i 
to  advise  and  counsel  with  the  trustees  and  oth- 
er officers  of  the  district  in  relation  to  their  da- 
ties,  particularly  in  rekition  to  the  erection  of 
school- houses ;  to  recommend  to  trustees  and 
teachers  the  proper  studies,  discipline  and  oon« 
duct  of  the  schools,  the  course  of  instruction  to 
be  pursued,  and  the  books  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  be  used ;  to  examine  and  grant  certificates 
of  qualification  to  teachers,  either  generally, 
authorizing  them  to  teach  any  school  within  the ' 
jurisdiction  of  such  superintendent,  while  such 
certificate  remains  in  force  and  unrevoked,  or 
special,  limiting  the  candidate  to  a  particular 
town,  and  for  one  year  only ;  to  annul  such  cer- 
tificates for  sufficient  cause,  and  with  his  consent 
to  annul  any  certificate  granted  by  the  town  su- 
perintendent., whenever  the  teacher  holding  such 
certificate  shall  be  found  deficient ;  and  *'  gener- 
ally, by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  promote 
sound  education,  elevate  the  character  and  qual- 
ification of  teachers,  improve  the  means  of  in- 
struction, and  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools 
committed  to  their  charge."  All  appeals  from 
the  proceedings  of  any  district  meeting,  or  from 
the  acts  or  omissions  of  any  of  the  different 
classes  of  officers  connected  w  ith  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system  within  their  jurisdiction,  are 
required  to  be  brougjit  to,  and  passed  upon,  iiv^ 
the  first  instance,  by  them — subject  to  revision 
by  the  State  Superintendent ;  and  their  decision, 
unless  appealed  from  within  fifteen  days,  is  de- 
clared final  and  conclusive.  ,  They  are  required, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  in  each 
year^  to  make  a  report  to  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, m  such  form,  and  comprising  such  matters, 
as  he  may  from  time  to  time  require  ;  and  they 
are  subject  generally  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe.  For 
their  services  they  receive  a  per  diem  compens^ 
tion  of  two  dollars — the  whole  amount,  howev- 
er, not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  in  any  one 
year ;  one-half  of  which  is  a  county  charge,  and 
the  residue  payable  by  the  St^te,  out  of  the  annu- 
al surplus  appropriated  to  the  capital  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Fund,  on  the  certificate  qf  the  State 
Superintendent  that  such  officer  has  complied 
with  the  instructions  of  the  department,  and  has 
made  the  annual  report  required  by  law. 

.Since  the  first  day  oi  June,  1843,  when  juris- 
diction on  appeal  was  conferred  upon  the  county 
superintendents,  the  number  of  appeals  brought 
from  their  decision  to  this  department  has  been 
but  fi Ay- four :  and  of  the  decisions  on  these  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  reverse  five  only. 
During  the  year  and  a  half  immediately  preced- 
ing the  period  meotioaed,  the  number  of  appeals 
from  the  proceedings  of  officers  and  inhabitants 
of  the  several  school  districts,  was  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  It  tlius  appears  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  controversies  arising 
under  the  school  laws,  are  satisfactorily  adjusted 
b^  the  local  superintendents,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  them  before  this  department — 
thereby  saving  the  state  a  heavy  expense  in  the 
single  item  of  postage — materially  lightening 
the  tabors  of  the  Superintendent  in  this  portion 
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oT  his  duties — und  teevriiig  mwt  prompt  tnd 
•peedy,  ts  well  as  effieaeiov  juitice  to  the 
pmrties  interested.  The  fkeilities  also  which  the 
eonntjr  superintendents  possess,  from  their  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  involved  in  these  controver- 
sies, for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  points 
in  dispntei  and  their  ability  personally  to  exam- 
ine the  parties  and  their  witnesses,  obviate  all 
Uiosc  doubts  and  ambieuities  which  are  almost 
inevitably  the  result  of  statements  drawn  up  by 
the  parties  themselves,  and  submitted  to  a  tribu- 
nal wholly  unacquainted  with  those  locaL  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  influence  exerted  by  this  class  of  officers, 
on  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  elementary 
instru<:tion  throughout  the  state,  has  been  in  most 
counties  very  favorable.'  By  a  periodical  and 
careful  supervision  of  the  several  schools  ;  by 
occasional  lectures,  frequent  visitations,  judicious 
counsel,  and  the  communication  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, officers  and  teachers  of  each  district  and 
each  town,  of  the  various  improvements  in  the 
art  of  instruction  which  may,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  discovered,  and  by  composing  local 
dissentions  growing;  out  of  the  school  organiza- 
tion, they  are  enabled  to  combine  the  system  in- 
to one  harmonious  and  efficient  whole ;  to  con- 
centrate public  opinion  in  its  favor,  and  widely 
to  diffuse  its  benefits  and  blessings.  The  re- 
sults of  their  labors  during  the  past  year  are 
herewith  transmitted  ;  from  which  it  will  appear 
that  a  gradual,  but  very  perceptible  improve- 
mentin  the  general  condition  of  the  schools,  is 
In  progress  ,*  that  the  standard  of  qualification 
for  teachers  has  been  advanced  ;  that  an  increas- 
ed interest  on  the  subject  of  education  has  been 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally, 
and  especially  by  parents  ;  that  more  enlighencd 
and  efficient  modes  of  mental  discipline  are  be- 
coming prevalent — antiquated  prejudices  disap- 
pearing— and  the  paramount  importance  of  an 
early  and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  more 
widely  appreciated.  These  are  encouraging 
svmptomsj  and  it  is  believed  they  may  fairly  be 
anributed  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  public  instruction,  the  prominent 
details  of  which  have  here  been  given. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  the  sys- 
tematic exertions  of  the  several  county  and  town 
snperintendpnts,  in  conjunction  with  the  trustees 
and  other  officers  of  the  several  districts,  under 
the  more  simple  organization  resulting  from  tlie 
net  of  1843,  have  mainly  contributed  to  give  that 
impulse  to  the  public  sentiment  in  this  respect 
which  has  resulted  so  auspiciously.  Seventy 
county  officers,  possessing  the  confidence  of  their 
fellow-citixens  generally,  distinguished  for  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  edocaaon,  for  their  sci- 
entific attainments  and  moral  worth,  acting  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  and  each  within  the  ju- 
risdiction assigned  to  him,  carrying  into  efficient 
operation  a  system  of  supervision,  instruction 
and  discipline  sanctioned  by  the  most  enlighten- 
ed experience  of  the  age ;  aided  and  sustained 
by  nine  hundred  to^n  officers,  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit,  and  participating  in  the  same  gen- 
erous emulation,  and  operating  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  the  agency  of  the  trustees  upon 
the  teachers  of  eleven  thousand  school  districts, 
necessarily  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  spirit  of  improvement,  in  diffus- 


ing knowledge  and  promoting  the 
of  sound  learning. 

It  can  scarcely  oe  expected  that  a  system 
prehending  so  great  a  variety  of  imerests,  and 
covering  so  vast  an  extent  of  avrfaco— -opeftifc- 
ing,  as  itdoes^conitanUy  and  necessarily,  vpott 
the  property,  no  less  thaa  upon  the  time  andier- 
vices  of  nearly  every  individual  of  the  oommn- 
nity,  and  dependent  for  its  efficacy  almost  entiie^ 
ly  upon  the  cordial  and  intelligent  support  oT 
the  great  body  of  the  people — should  not  pttm 
occasionally  with  an  unequal  force  upon  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed.  Errors  and 
defects  \n  its  administration,  as  in  all  human  af- 
fairs, are  unavoidable  ;  and  the  most  indefati- 
gable attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  its  supervision,  can  not  always  se- 
cure entire  accuracy  in  its  subordinate  details. 
And  as  perfection  is  unattainable,  it  cannot  rea^ 
sonably  be  supposed  that  the  system  itself  is 
free  fVom  defects.  Bearing  in  mind,  however, 
that  human  wisdom  is  irfadequate  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  wholly  exempt  from  fanlls ; 
that  the  one  in  question  has  been  the  slow  growth 
of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  under  the 
immediate  auspices  of  all  the  wisdom  of  soeoes- 
sive  Legislatures ;  and  that  durmg  this  period 
the  blessincrs  of  education  have  l>een  annuallr 
dispensed  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  yonth 
of  our  state  ;  and  remembering  also  that  mate- 
rial alterations  in  such  a  system,  must  necessari- 
ly be  attended  with  great  derangement  in  its 
practical  administration,  from  an  inability  on  the 
part  of  those  interested,  nt  once  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  state  of  things  ;  it  may,  per- 
haps, safely  be  assumed  that  the  existing  system 
is  as  well  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  objects  which  it  was  desigaed  to  subserre 
as  any  that  could  be  devised. 

The  number  of  districts  from  which  repoHs 
have  been  received  in  accordance  with  law,  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1844^ 
is  10,857.    In  these  districts  schools  have  been 
maintained  for  an  average  period  ol  eight  moati« 
during  the  year  reported.    In  the  city  andco«n- 
ty  of  New- York,  and  in  the  county  of  Bangs, 
the  schools  were  kept  open  during  the  entire 
year  ;  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  eleven  monthsi 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Queens,  Ro^lana 
and  Weschester,  for  an  average  period  of  ten 
months  ;  in  the  county  of  Columbia,  for  an  aver- 
age  period  of  nine  and  a  half  months ;  in  e%ck 
of  the  counties  of  Dutchess,  Livingston,  Mon- 
roe, Montgomery,  Ontario,  Orange,  Schenecta- 
dy and  Ulster  for  an  average  period  of  nine 
months ;  and  in  each  of  the  counties  of  bhnv- 
tauque  and  Seneca,   for  an'  average  period   of 
eight  and  a  half  months. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  tbe 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  residing  In  the 
state,  exclusive  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  from  which  no  returns  on  this  head  have 
been  received,  is  611,548  :  and  the  whole  anno 
her  of  children  of  all  ages  who  have  attended 
the  schools,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  .New  York, 
during  portions  of  the  year  reported,  is  650^  199. 
The  number  of  children  so  reported  as  havtaf 
attended  the  schools  in  that  cit^,  daring  portions 
of  the  past  year,  is  53,957,  which^  added  to  the 
number  stated  above,  gives  an  aggregate  of  769,- 
156  children  who  have  been  under.  iiMtraolion 
in  the  oommon  schools  of  the  state  for  a  great* 
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«r  or  len  period  darins^  the  year  reported,  being 
%ak  incJrease  of  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  over 
Ihc    preceding    year.    Of  this  nnraber  nearly 
twenty  thousand  hare  attended  daring  the  whole 
jrear  j  thirtr  thonsand,  ten  months  or  upwards  ; 
ftlxty-llTe    thousand,  eight  month*;  or  upwardsjj 
one  hundred  and  fiity  thousand  for  six  months 
or  upwards  ;  two  hundred  and  eighty- four  thou- 
sand   fbr  four  months  and  upwards;  an$l  four 
kimdred    and    seventy-four   thousand  for  two 
aaonths  and  upwitrds  ;  leaving  only  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  as  the  number 
who  have  attended  for  a  less  period  than  two 
BU>nth0. 

The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  the  sever- 
al tommon  schools  of  the  state,  engaged  in  the 
■tody  and  practice'  of  vocal  music,  has  increas- 
ed during  the  past  year,  from  10,220  in  the  win. 
ter  term,  to  37,619 ;  and  in  the  summer  term, 
irom  17,632  to  43,243.  This  result  is  the  more 
gratifying,  as  experience  has  abundantly  demon- 
atrated  tnat  the  introduction  into  our  schools 
of  tMt  pleasing  exercise  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  effects  upon  the  minds  and  morals 
of  the  children. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  year  a  gradu- 
al, hat  obvious  improvement  la  the  condition  of 
acnool- bouses  and  their  play  grounds,  appurte* 
nancea,  &x.  Of  the  nine  thousand  and  thirty- 
eight  sehools  which  have  been  visited.  8,340 
were  of  framed  wood,  566  of  brick,  523  or  stone, 
aad  662  of  logs:  showing  an  increase  in  the 
'  mumbcr  of  brick  buildings  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  of  framed  wood  buildings  of  six 
hundred  aad  fifty,  since  the  last  report,  and  a 
diminution  or  disuse  of  those  built  of  logs  of 
<me  hundred  and  forty-five  durini;  the  same  pe- 
riod. More  than  four  hondred  of  the  buildings 
Mat  year  reported  as  in  a  state  of  dilapidation, 
ha^e  been  either  repaired  or  rebuilt;  about  the 
ta«ne  nambcr  ot*  districts  have  procured  suitable 
play*gTouods,  and  caused  suitable  privies  to  be 
ercct^)  daring  the  year  ;  and  in  one  hundred 
and  eight^'five  districts  double  privies  have 
been  sabstituted  for  single.  There  still,  howev- 
er, remain  about  three  thousand  districts,  the 
sebool-boufcs  of  which  are  in  a  condition  unfit 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed  ; 
nearly  sevea  thousand  destitote  of  any  other  play 
ground  than  the  street ;  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  state  wholly  destitute  of 

K>iet :  and  of  the  residoe  but  about  twelve 
idrea  are  furnished  with  double  privies* 
The  whole  amount  of  public  money  reported 
aa  having  bcea  received  and  expended  during 
tho  yei»,  in  the  payment  of  the  vraget  of  the  tea- 
ehtre  daly  qnalifim  and  approved  according  to 
^law,  it  $614,667. 06  ;  and  in  the  purchase  of  sui- 
taUe  books  for  the  several  district  llbrarie8,$94,. 
SKi(K54.  The  amount  reported  at  having  been 
raked  en  rate-bill  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
wageaduriagthe  year»  it  $447,565.67,  which 
added  to  the  aaoant  of  pubUe  money  applied  to 
that  purpote,  giTet$092;Z22.03  as  the  aggregate 
av^aatof  the  eompeosatioa  of  the  several  tea- 
chert  etiployed  dtuiag  the  year,  or  an  average 
of  $M  to  e«^  oi  the  eleven  thonnand  districts. 
Takiaig  dght  mmMm  at  tbe  average  length  of 
tiaediBing  which  the  schools  were  kept  open, 
the  aoenige  eompcntatioa  per  oionth  of  male 
aad  Itaale  teachers  wonld.  lall  between  eleven 
twfhre.  doftvt;'  The  great  ditproportion 


teachers,  places  the  average  compensation  of  the 
former  coo^derably  higher,  while  it  operates  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  that  of  the  latter.-^ 
The  average  monthly  compensatioa  of  male  tea- 
chers, both  in  the  summer  and  winter  sehoolt, 
does  not  vary  far  iVom  $]4.0(K  and  that  of  fe- 
males from  $7.00,  exclusive  or  board.  In  many 
parts  of  the  state,  however,  the  inhabitants  m 
the  districts  are  in  the  habit  of  fdmi^ing  board* 
The  aggregate  amount  of  public  money  reeei* 
ved  and  apportioned  by  the  tovni  superintendents 
among  the  several  districts  from  which  reports 
have  been  received  during  the  past  year,is  $732»« 
55^.51,  of  which  $539,069.32  has  beea  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  teachert'  wages,  and 
$94,647.10  to  the  purchase  of  district  libraries. 
In  the  city  of  N^W- York  $00,596.05,  and  in  the 
county  ol  Kings  nc«Hy  $3,000  have  beea  appro- 
priated under  special  legislative  enactments  tor 
the  purchase  of  cites,  building  of  school- houses, 
&c. 

The  number  of  volames  in  the  several  district 
libraries  is  1,038.396.    Sensible  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  our  extended  system 
of  public  ittstractioa,  ia  its  infincnces  upon  the 
development  and  [formation  of  the  inteliectaal 
and  moral  character  of  the  rising  geaention,  I 
deemed  it  proper  to  endeavor  to  procure,throagh 
the  agency  of  the  sef  eral  county  and  town  su- 
perintendents, catalogues  of  the  various  works 
of  which  these  institutions  are  composed,  and  of 
the  number  of  each  sepamte  work  or  series  of 
works  in  each  town  of  the  state.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, this  object  has  been  accomplished  ;  aad  the 
results  will  be  laid  before  the  legislature  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  condensed  and  arranged  in  suita- 
ble tables.  An  opportunity  will  thus  be  afiforded 
for  ascertaining  the  extent  and  general  nature  of 
the  means  so  liberally  provided  for  the  iatdlee- 
tual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  youth  of  the 
state — for  the   difiiision  of  useful   knowledge 
among  the  people  generally— and  for  the  eleva^ 
tion  and  advancement  of  every  class  of  society. 
It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  ascertain  from 
the  returns  received,  the  comparative  circular 
tion  of  the  difierent  works,  from  which  a  better 
indication  of  the  tendency  of  the  public  mind 
might  be  deduced,  than  from  a  mere  knowledge 
of  the  materials  at  its  disposal.  This  defect  wiU 
be  supplied  in  future  returns  ;  and  it  will  be  the 
constant  endeavor  of  the  department  to  impress 
upon  the  iahabitants  and  officers  of  the  severtl 
districts  the  importance  of  a  more  systematit  se- 
lection of  books  for  their  libraries,  and  ol  a  joac- 
tion  of  the  funds  of  coatignous  districts,  when- 
ever practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  a  wider  . 
range  of  selection  and  a  more  economical  iurest* 
meat  of  the  amoant  at  their  disposal. 

Under  a  concurrent  resalnti<m  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly,  of  the  7th  May  last,  aathoriaiag 
the  Superintendent  *^  to  procure  and  forward  to 
the  clerk  of  each  of  the  school  districts  of  thik 
state  to  be  deposited  hi  the  district  llbrailes^nd 
to  the  several  towa  and  coimty  saperiateadeata 
of  comsaott  schools^  a  copy  of  the  '^  Digest  of 
#ha  Conuson  School  Systm  of  the  Siste  of  New 
York"  recently  prepared  aad  published  under 
the  sanetioB  of  the  department,  by  the  deputy 
superintendent,  and  to  defray  tiie  expenses  of 
such  work,  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  ibr  eaah 
copy,  ftom  the  fond  appropriatsd  tothe  poiehaso 
.     .  Jjpt  district  librarleo,*'  a  namber  of  copies  of  tho 
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died,  was  printed  at  the  price  designated,  and 
have  been  forwarded  by  1^  special  agent  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose,  to  the  county  saperinten- 
dtnts  of  the  several  counties,  for  distribntion 
among  the  towns  aad  districts  within  their  re- 
apeetive  jurisdictions.  No  specific  appropria- 
tion having  been  made  by  law  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense incurred  under  the  joint  resolution,  no  le- 
gal authority  exists  for  a  diversion  of  any  por- 
tion  of  the  fund  specified  in  the  resolution  ;  and 
aa  this  consideration  was  not  adverted  to  at  the 
time  of  its  passage,  nor  until  after  a  contract  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  publishers  of  the  work 
under  its  authority,  the  requisite  apjiropriation 
to  defiray  the  expense  of  the  subscription  and 
distribution  of  the  work  is  respectfully  request- 
ed, in  season,  if  practicable,  to  ^enable  the  neces- 
sary dedneticn  to  be  made  from  the  library  mo- 
ney to  be  apportioned  and  distributed  on  the  first 
day  of  Februarjr  next.  As  the  work  is  directed 
to  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  each  district, 
tfie  expense  (thirty  cents)  may  be  regarded  as 
an  application  to  that  extent  of  the  library  mo- 
ney belonging  to  each,  and  should  be  retained 
aoeordingly. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  county  and  town 
supervision,  an  important  improvement  has,  it 
is  believed,  been  made  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
districts,  not  only  in  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion eommnnicated,  but  in  the  mode  of  its  com- 
munication. Several  causes  have  combined  in 
tiie  productionof  this  state  of  things.  Teachers 
have  been  subjected  to  a  more  rigid  and  practi- 
cal examination  by  the  several  officers  charged 


ring  periods  varying  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
weeks,  immediately  preceding  the  commence- 
ment  of  their  respective  terms  of  instrucUoa,  by 
the  most  competent  and  experienced  educators 
whose  services  could  be  procured,  incojjunetioa 
with  the  county  superintendent.  These  associa- 
tions are  wholly  voluntary,  and  the  expenses, 
including  board,  tuition,  and  the  use  of  conveni- 
ent rooms,  apparatus,  &c.,  have  hi^erto  been 
defrayed  exclusively  by  the  teackers.  Tbe 
course  of  instruction  consists  generally  of  a  eri- 
tical  and  thorough  review  of  aU  the  elementary 
branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  common 
schools,  full  expositions  and  illmtrations  of  tke 
most  approved  methods  of  communicating  know- 
ledge to  the  young,  and  of  the  proper  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  schools,  and  a  mutual  in> 
terchange  of  views  and  opinions  among  the  tea- 
chers, instructors,  and  superintendents.  Amon^ 
the  numerous  improvements  which  the  experi- 
ence of  past  imperfections  has  introduced  into 
the  practical  operation  of  our  system  of  comoMit 
schools,  there  is  none  which  combines  so  muck 
utility  and  value  as  these  local  and  temporary 
institutions  ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Super- 
intendent, they  are  highly  deserving  of  legisla- 
tive  aid.  A  concise  exposition  of  their  general 
features,  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted,  and 
its  ejects,  not  only  upon  the  teachers,  bntnpoo 
the  whole  character  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  and  upon  the  public  sentiment  generally, 
hiys,  it  is  understood,  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Sa- 
lem Town  of  Cayuga,  a  veteran  teacher,  who 
has  himself  most  ably  and  efficiently  contribu. 


in  duration  to  one  year,  to  that  emanating  from 
this  department,  and  qualifying  the  person  hold- 
ing it  to  teach  any  district  school  in  the  state 
while  it  remains  unrevoked,  has  powerfully  sti- 
mulated the  ambition  of  teachers,  and  induced 
strenuous  exertions  on  their  part  to  obtain  a 
high  standing  in  their  profession.  The  provi- 
sion  of  the  act  of  1843,  directing  the  public  mo- 
ney to  be  withheld  from  any  district  in  which  a 
teacher  not  legally  qualified  may  have  been  em- 
ployed for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  during 
the  year,  efi'cctually  closes  the  schools  against 
all  who  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  searching 
ordeal  of  this  preliminary  test.  The  general  dif- 
fusion of  useful  ki^owledge  by  means  ot  the  va- 
rious educational  publications  of  the  da^,  lec- 
tnres  of  county  superintendents,  associations  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  generally,  and 
a  variety  of  other  similar  movements,  has  ex- 
erted a  strong  influence  in  the  same  direction. — 
Kew  and  improved  modes  of  communicating  in-, 
struetion  have  been  very  generally  introduced  ; 
and  tiie  iVequeat  opportunities  afforded  to  teaeh- 
en  for  comparing  then*  respective  attainments 
and  methods  with  those  of  others  of  superior 
qnaUfieations  or  greater  experience,  together 
with  the  (kdlities  which  exist  for  becoming  ac 


by  law  with  the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  I  ted  to  the  establishment  and  success  of  thisspe 
gradation  ofccrtificates  authorized  to  be  granted,  cies  of  instruction.  This  statement,  when  re- 
fiom  that  embracing  a  single  town,  and  limited    ceived,  will  be  laid  befye  you. 

A  more  just  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
public  not  only  of  the  importance  of  adequate 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  in  our  comnum 
schools,  but  of  the  responsibilities  of  teachers, 
is  beginning  to  prevail.  There  is  much  in  tba 
prospect  thus  opened  to  us,  cheering  and  encour- 
aging to  the  friends  of  free  institutions,  to  the 
friends  of  education,  and  of  civil,  social  and  mo- 
ral progress.  The  great  idea  of  education,  in 
its  most  comprehensive  acceptation,  consists  in 
that  development,  culture  and  discipline  of  all 
the  faculties  of  our  nature  whirh  shall  fit  ub  for 
the  highest  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  the  highest 
degree  of  enjoyment  of  which  that  nature.in  tbe 
circumstances  by  which  we  are  surroonaed,  is 
susceptible.  This  coinception  of  that  prellmiiMiry 
training,  which  is  to  give  us  the  complete  waA 
efficient  control  of  all  the  energies,  physical  and 
moral,  of  our  common  humanity,  has  at  length, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  assumed  its  appropriate  phiee 
as  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  elementary- 
instruction.  Institutions  for  the  preparation  oT 
teachers  upon  the  most  approved  models,  are 
already  diffusing  far  and  wide,  a  more  enught* 
ened  and  practi^  system  of  mental  culture,  hf 
furnishing  to  the  schools  instructors  of  a  higk 
grade  of  qualifications,  intellectual  and  moral ; 


quniated  with  the  best  systems  of  Europe  and  kind  these  instructors,  in  their  turn,  commuBi- 


Amsriea,  have  exerted  a  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  edu* 
eatioa  as  a  science. 

In  no  less  than  seventeen  of  the  largest  eoun- 
Hm,  *'tcasb6rs' institutes"  have  been  established 
dumg  the  post  two  years,  in  which  upwards  of 
thouavid  ten«htfi  bvn  hmvx  aistraded  du- 


cate  the  elements  of  knowledge  an#  the  meuss 
of  self- improvement,  to  the  pupils  eommitted  to 
their  charge.  Tke  general  substitutioii  of  ubo> 
fttl  and  attractive  Xntowi^dgc  for  tke  parrot-like 
rote,  by  whioh  a  vigorous  tmA  rstenthrt  snwory 
was  made  the  pHnctpal  test  of  meatel  eupuiGitf , 
may  be  x«garded  a»oat  of  iktt  stnoBg«t 
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tions  of  the  preraleoce  of  sounder  principles.  4 
and  of  a  progressive  reformation  in  the  theory  and  | 
practice  of  education.  *  * 

These   are  the    principal    agendls   through 
-whose  united  influence  our  common  schools  have 
inabibed  that  spirit  of  improTement  which  is  per- 
ceptible in  nearly  every  sectibn  of  the  state,  and 
which  must  ultimately  renovate  oar  entire  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  and  exert  a  beneficial 
iaflnence  upon  all  our  institutions,  civil,  social 
and  politiCa].     In  the  late  strongly  contested 
election  for  a  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Unitad 
States,  the  result  was  determined,  for  good  or  for 
eril,   by  237,600  votes  cast  in  this  State:  and 
this  res«tH  will,  doubtless,  eventuate  in  a  course 
of  measures  which  will  affect,  beneficially  or 
otherwise,  the  interests  of  some  twenty  millions 
*of  haman  beings,  for  a  series  of  years  to  come. 
The  whole  number  of  children  now  under  in- 
attuction  in  the  common  schools  of  this  state  ex- 
ceed 700,000.    Estimating  one-half  of  this  num- 
ber as  females,  and  making  a  still  farther  deduc- 
tion of  100,000,  or  one* seventh  of  the  whole,  for 
remoTal  from  the  state,  death,  or  inability  from 
any  other  cause  to  discharge  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  the  citizen — ^and  we  have  remaining 
250. oSo,  who,  upon  a  reasonable  estimate,  will, 
within  a  less  period  than  fiAeen  years,  emerge 
4rom  our  common  schools,  invested  with  all  the 
functions  of  popular  sovereignty  :  a  number  ex- 
ceeding by  upwards  of  twelve  thousand,   that 
which  has  recently  given  to  the  Union  a  Chief 
Magistrate. 

On  the  Nourishing  condition  of  our  schools  re- 
pose the  hopes  of  the  present,  and  the  destinies 
of  the  future.    Without  a  sound  moral  and  in- 
tellectual education,  the  function  of  self-govern- 
-mentcan  neither  be  duly  appreciated  norsnccess- 
fully  maintained.     The*  constitutions  of  several 
of  the  South  American  republics  appeared,  the- 
oretically, to  be  well  calculated  to  secure  human 
liberty.    But  paper  piy visions  arc  powerless, 
unless  they  are  also  impressed  on  the  hearts, 
and  combined  with  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 
Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  rights 
and  duties,  and  a  determination  to  .maintain 
them,  no  community  can  long  he  free  ;  and  the 
melancholy  truth  that  the  South  American  re- 
publics have  falleo  into  revolutionary  decrepi- 
tudes and  degenerated  into  military  despotisms, 
affords  to  us  an  impressive  admonition.  Indeed, 
without  going  beyond  our  own  borders,  premo- 
nitions of  an  anti-social  spirit — of  insubordina- 
tion to  law,  of  combinations   to  pcrpeti*ate  vio- 
lence, riot,  incendiarism  and  murder — are  suffi- 
ciently alarming  in  their  rapid   increase  during 
the  last  few  years.    If  the  saAie  spirit  pervaded 
a  majority  of  the  community,  the  existing  gov- 
'    ernment  would  be  at  an  end  ;  and  as  human  so- 
ciety cannot  exist  without  a  superintending  pow- 
er of  protection,  the  aid  of  some  more  energet- 
ic and  despotic  form  of  government  would  neces- 
sarily be  invoked  to  administer  justice,  to  main- 
tain order,  and  to  shield  the  poor  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  rich, — the  weak  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  strong. 

The  gi:eat  extent  of  the  American  republic — 
its  rapidly  increasing  population — the  diversity 
of  habits,  pursuits ,  productions,  and  interest^ 
some  of  which  are  regarded  as  ho.<ttLle  to  others 
— render  necessary,  at  all  times,  the  cultivation 
of  a  Ubsral  spirit  of  forbearance  and  concilia- 
tion.   WiUbout  the  diffusion  of  education,  such 


a  spirit,  ia  sufficient  strength  to  maintain  harmo- 
ny,  cannot  exist.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
there  is  now  no  people  of  equal  numbers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  who.  if  placed  under  such  in- 
stitutions as  ours,  would  maintain  the  govecn- 
ment  for  a  single  year.  And  unless  moral  and  in- 
tellectnal  culture,  shall  at  least  keep  paee  with 
the  increase  of  numbers,  this  republic  will  assur- 
ed ly  fall .  On  the  careful  cultiva  tion  in  oui  schools, 
of  the  minds  of  the  young,  the  entire  suoeess  or 
absolute  failure  of  the  great  experiment  of  sel^ 
government,  is  wholly  dependent;  and  unless 
that  cultivation  is  increased,  and  made  more  tf* 
fective  than  it  has  yet  been,  the  conviction  is  sol* 
emnly  impressed  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  that 
the  American  Union,  now  the  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  '^  the  home  of  the  free,"  will»  ere 
long,  share  the  melancholy  fate  of  every  former 
attempt  at  self-government.  That  Union  is  and 
must  be  sustained,  by  the  moral  and  intellectual 
power  of  the  community,  and  every  other  pow- 
er is  wholly  ineffectual.  Physical  force  may 
generate  hatred,  fear  and  repulsion ;  but  can  ne- 
ver produce  union.  The  only  salvation  for  the 
republic  is  to  be  sought  for  in  our  schools.  It  is 
here,  that  the  seeds  of  liberty  and  of  good  gov- 
ernment must  be  sown  and  made  to  germinate, 
and  grow,  and  produce  rich  fruit  in  abundance. 
Every  iminrovement  that  can  be  given  to  these 
primary  institutions,  affords  an  additional  gttar<% 
anty  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  rational 
ireedom. 

The  duration  of  the  life  of  man  should  be  es- 
timated, not  by  the  years  of  his  physical  exist- 
ence, whieh  would  be  to  degrade  him  to  the  level 
of  the  brute — but  by  the  period  of  the  expansion 
and  enjoyment  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Hence  it  has  been  affirmed  with  phil<v 
sophic  truth,  that  "  he  who  shortens  the  road  to 
knowledge,  lens;thens  life."*  The  cradle  and 
the  grave  are  in  such  close  proximity,  even 
when  the  interval  is  most  extended,  that  human 
existence  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  a  blank,  un- 
less the  early  portion  of  the  brief  space  bv  which 
they  are  separated  is  sedulously  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  mind.  The  undying  part 
of  our  nature  has  been  impressed  by  its  Creator 
with  an  unconquerable  desire  for  knowledge— 
not  that  limited  acquaintance  with  the  external 
forms  of  things  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  ani- 
mals by  instinct— but  a  knowledge  vastly  more 
minute  and  excursive,  and  which  embraces  with- 
in its  scope,  all  the  properties  and  laws,  both  of 
mind  and  matter.  The  earth  itself,  with  all  its 
appendages,  is  much  too  small  a  theatre  to  sa- 
tiate the  inquisitiveness,  even  of  children  :  and 
if  human  powers  were  commensurate  with  hu- 
man aspirations,  the  daring  ken  of  man  would 
be  thrown  through  the  abyss  of  heaven,  to  the 
ultima  thule  of  the  works  of  God — to  the  farth- 
est verge  in  fathomless  space,  in  which  the  en- 
ergies of  creative  power  have  not  yet  been  con- 
summated— to  regions  where  the  embryon  nebu- 
loi  of  unformed  worlds  are  in  the  transition  or  the 
quiescent  state,  obedient  to  the  primeval  fiat  of 
the  Almighty. 

It  is  in  the  period  of  youth,  while  the  mind 
is  unencumbered  with  secular  cares,  that  these 
aspirations,  which  have  been  bestowed  for  wise 
and  holy  purposes,  are  the  most  insatiate  -,  and 
it  is  then,  when  the  curiosity  is  intense,  the  mem- 
ory retentive,  and  the  habits  pi  astic.  that  a  broad 
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fotmclattoQ  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
should  be  laid.  Every  advancing  step  in  t^ie 
oommunication  of  knowledge  should  be  adapled 
to  the  capacity  of  the  learner— so  that  the  entire 
process,  from  its  commencement,  shall  be  a  con- 
tinued and  gratifying  intellectual  exercise.  The 
doll  and  repulsive  routine  of  former  times,  and 
which  is  yet  ;oo  m^ich  in  vogue,  converted  the 
preparatory  exercises  in  the  acquisition  of  knovrl- 
edge  into  a  mere  cold  and  mechanical  effort  of 
memory :  and  during  the  first  years  of  the  pu- 
pilage of  children,  the  little  sofierers  were  dai- 
ly subjected  to  the  infliction  of  a  species  of  men- 
tal tread-mill,  whose  monotonoas  evolutions  pro- 
duced only  the  broken  fragments  of  words  with- 
out meamng,  and  sounds  without  sense.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  accomplished  educator  to  re. 
more  every  obstruction  in  the  paths  or  knowl- 
edge— to  open,  in  succession,  its  aromatic  foun- 
tains to  the  young  aspirant — **  to  wake  the  soul 
by  gentle  strokes  of  art"— and  to  call  into 
healtbhil  exercise  all  the  jnvenile  faculties.  To 
ocquire,  in  perfection,  the  combined  art  and  sci- 
eace  of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  young,  is  the 
work  of  time  and  of  effort.  Success  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  human  occupation  can  be 
eommanded  only  by  previous  care  and  prepara- 
tion. Withont  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
soils,  of  plants,  and  of  domestic  animals,  and 
also  of  different  modes  of  culture,  the  fanner 
would  be  unsuccessful.  The  artisan  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  the  material 
subjected  to  his  skill,  and  the  best  modes  of  con- 
verting it  to  the  purposes  of  utility.  Without 
study  and  practice,  tJie  chemist  would  not  be 
able  to  pursue  matter  to  its  simple  and  elemen- 
tal forms,  and  to  ascertain  its  properties  by  ana- 
lysis and  synthesis.  If,  then,  the  proper  man- 
agement  of  inert  matter  cannot  be  usefully  per- 
formed  by  unpractised  hands,  who  will  have  the 
temerity  to  commit  the  living  and  immortal 
minds  of  children  to  the  careless  and  unskillful? 
Matter  is  sntqectcd,  by  its  laws,  to  constant 
mutation  ;  but  the  impress  which,  in  this  life, 
is  affixed  upon  tbe  mind,  is  eternal. 

8.  YOUNG. 


COUNTY  BCPEUINTENDENTS 

Albany,  Francis  Dwight,  Albany. 
Allegany,  Ralph  H.  Spencer,  Hunts  Hollow. 

**  J.  J.  Rockafellow,  Angelica, 

Broome, J.  Taylor Brodt,  Windsor. 
Cattaraugus,  Elijah  A.  Rice,  East  Otto. 
Cayuga^-.  G.  Sturkes,  Auburn. 
Chautauquc,  Worth v  Putnam,  Sinclearvillc. 
Chemung,  Nathan  Tidd,  Millport. 
Chenango,  David  R.  Randall,  Oxford. 
Clinton,  Daniel  S.McMasters,  Plattsburgh. 
Columbia,  David  G.  Woodin    Austeilitz. 
Cortland.  Henry  S.  Randall,  Cortland ville. 
Delaware,  Sandford  J.  Ferguson,  Walton. 
Dutchess,  Henry  H.  Ingraham,  Rhinebeck. 
Erie,  Enoch  S.  Ely,  Chictowaga. 
Essex,  Edward  S.  Shumway,  Essex. 
Franklin,  Dana  H.  Stevens,  Moira. 
Fulton,  Flavcl  B.  Sprogue,  Kingsboro. 
Genesee,  David  Nay,  Darien. 
Greene,  Jobn  Olney,  Windham  Centre. 
Hamilton,  Nelson  Whitman,  Wells. 
Herkimer,  James  Henry,  Jr.  Little  Palis. 
Jefferson.  Porter  Montgomery,  Adams. 
EJngs,  Samuel  E.  Johnson,  Brooklyn. 


Lewis,  Sidney  Sylvester,  Copenbi^on, 
Livingston,  Ira  Patchin,  Livonia. 
Madison  ,«Marsena  Templp,  Munnsvilk. 
Monroe^  Alexander  Mann,  Rocl^e&tQW} 
Montgomery,  Freeman  P*  Moulton^  Flat  Creek. 
New-York,  D.  M.  Reese,  New- York. 
Niagara  jJoshua  Cooke,  Lewiston. 
Oneida,  Wm.  S.  Wetmore,  Whitestown. 

''  Hosea  Clark,  Floyd. 
Onondaga,  Alanson.  Edwards,  Syntcnse. 

"  Orson  Baints,  BaldwinsriUe. 

Ontario,  Augustus  T.  Hopkins  Victor^ 
Orange,  Horace  K.  Stewart^  Miaisiiik. 
Orleuis,  Jonathan  O.  Wibea,  Albioiu    , 
Oswego,  Otis  W.  Randall,  Phoenix. 
Otsego,  Lewis  R.  Palmer,  Coopeisiowm, 
Putnam,  Morgan  Horton,  South  Em«t. 
Queens,  Pierrepoat  Potter,  Jamaica. 
Rensselaer,  Phil.  H.  Thomas,  Stepheotonm. 

"  .J  B.  Wilkins,  Hoosick. 

Richmond,  Harman  B.  Cropsey,  RiohoMBd. 
Rockland,  Nicholas  O.  Blaufelt,  8ootUu»d. 
Saratoga,  Seabury  Allen,  Providence. 
Schenectady,  Alexander  Fondh,  8cheneeta47. 
Schoharie,  John  H.  Salisbury,  Aifusville. 
Seneca,  Charles  Sentell,  Waterloa,^ 
St.  Lawrence,  Charles  Rich,  Richville. 

^'  Frederick  Sprafue,  Hopkmtott. 

Steuben,  Ralph  K.  Finch.  Bath. 
Suffolk, Samuel  A.Smith,  Smithtown. 
Sullivan,  John  D.  Watkins,  Liberty. 
Tioga,  Elijah  Powell,  Oswego. 
Tompkins,  Smith  Robertson,  Dryden. 
Ulster,  Gilbert  Dubob,  New  Paltz.t 
Warren,  Lemon  Thompson,  Johnsburgh. 
Washington,  Wm.  Wright,  Cambridge.) 

•^  Albert  Wright,  Middle  Granville. 

Wayne,  Samuel  Cole,  Palmyra. 
Westchester,  John  Hobbs,  Yonkers. 
Wyoming,  Jacob  S.  Denman,  Attica. 
Yates,  Thales  Lindsley,  Rushville. 

.STATE  CERTIFICATES  GRANTBDim  t84S. 

Flora  Bennett,  Hunts  Hollow,  Allegany  Co. 
Paul  M.  Vincent,  Alfred,  " 

Gurdon  Evans,  W.  Richburg  P.  O.    ** 
Mary  Wheeler,  Nunda,  " 

A.  Smith  Knight,   Sharon,    Schoharie. 
David  H.  Morris,  Schoharie,  ** 

Bartholomew  Becker,  Middleburgh,  " 
Dewilt  C.  Dow,  CarUsle,  " 

Sarah  A.  Griffin,        '*  ** 

Luke  D.  Smith.     Scriba,  Oswego. 
Germain  G.  Alvord,'*  <* 

Lucy  A.  Garner^  V olney,        ** 
Sarah  J.  Murdock,  Pitcher,  Chenango. 
Abigail  Hay  ward,  Columbus,       ** 
Geo.  M.  Clapp,  Yorke,  Livingston. 
Wm.  E.  Patten,  Lima,  ^* 

Timothy  Titus, Jr.  Oyster  Bay,  Queens. 
Albert  Dickson,  Ripley,  Cliautauque. 
Noble  E.  Mallory,  Jamestown,     " 
Oliver  P.  Harwood, Chautauquc,  *• 
Joseph  Corcll,  Portland,  •* 

Lorraine  M.  Danforlh,  Pomfret,  "  * 

AlansonS.Phillips.Bath,  Steuben.     * 
Franklin  Larowe,  Wheeler,     "  f 

Isaac  H.  Hill,  Urbftna, 
Maria  Moulton,  Cohocton, 
Charlotte  Whitwood,Cani«teo,** 
Alberto.  Salisbury.  SyrtMse.  OpO«iM4. 
David  Ponson,         '     ^  '^ 
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fiftrry  C.  Qiiffia,  Oti«eo, 
Jms.  8.  Hawley,  Skaneateles, 
HartinW.  Lyon,  Camillot, 
Ftedeiick  I>eUimatcr,Seheaectmdj,8cheBecUdy. 
Iim  DeUmater,  Duonesbargh, 
Wm.  Li.  Aiken, Rotterdam, 
Jas.  H.  Fenner,  Hunliiigton,  Suffolk. 
I>wi8  M.  Drew,        "  " 

'  Johm  B.  Wtlbw,  Bovinia,  D^wmre. 
Harriet  A.  Pott,  Framklia, 
George  Green,  *' 

Featos  P.CleTelandyMasonTiHe, 
•  Charles  Qaa,  White  Creek,  wathiagton 
Bael  H.  Bartlett,  Geaera,  Oniario. 
Charles  Conn.  Pkelpa.  '* 

Sarah  Child,  HopeweU,  " 

Amaada  M.  Brinsmade,  £.  Bloomfield/' 
Albert  P.  Lasher,  Gallatin,  Colambia. 
Philip  Wheeler,  Chatham, 
Fraaces  C.  Cortiaa,  Caaaan, 
Mary  Down^  Ghent, 
Wm,  A.  Wheeler,  Halone,  FraakHn. 
Joseph  H.  Smith,         <* 
Jas.  H.  Holland,  Brandon, 
Keaben  R.  Stetson,  Banxor, 
Joka  R.  Herriek,  MinaTille,  Montgomery. 
BoraeeM.  Dewey,  Amsterdam, 
Bzra  Jenkins,  Glenn, 
Walter  Cross,  Root, 
Joka  P.  Griffin,  Herkimer. 
•  Jerome  Holcomb, 

Qamnel  C.  Bisbee, 
Bartlett  Barker, 

Marshall  Marrin, 

Levi  M.  Button,  Alexandria,  Geaesee. 
Jon.  F.  Danfcnth,  Byron, 

Hamden  A.  Olmsted,  PaTihoa, 

Merritt  J.Oatman,  Alabama, 

Florinda  Reed,  Bethany, 

Henry  H.  Douglass,  Saratoga  Spa,  Saratoga 

Jonas  Philips,  ''  " 

Hannah  Richards,  MiKon.  '* 

George  A.  Dndley.  EllenviUe,  Ulster. 

Edwin  Spafard,  Otsego,    Otsego. 

Wm.  R.  John8on,W.Bnr)iagtoo,'' 

Nancy  Fairchild.  Cooperstown,  ** 

Jesinthie  R.  JacKson,  W.  Burlington,  do. 

Ruth  R.  Nelson,  Decatur,  *' 

Ira  Whittaker,  Fulton. 

Mary  Symonds,       " 

Alonzo  C.  Lake,  Chester,  Warren. 

Maria  L.  Higlcy,      *' 

Henry  L.  Hewitt,  Covert,  Seneca. 

Henry  H.  Houpt,  Lodi,  " 

Wm.  Ross,  Ond,  ** 

Watts  C.  Livingston, Waterloo,  do. 

James  McLean,  Junius,  ** 

Timothy  Thomdike,  Pittstown,!?  oMwelaer. 

Henry  Robbins,  Troy,  " 

Peter  W.  Robertson,'^  •' 

Eveline  Bruee,  Sehodne,  '* 

*De8demonia  S.  Barber,  *• 

Cornelias  Deyo,  Orange. 

John  A.  McWiUiams,*' 

Hiram  Shores,  " 

James  K.  Pronk,         •• 

Dorothy  Jane  Corwin," 

Susan  M.  Dady,  Cortland,  Coctbnd  oo* 

LETTER  TO  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


At  a  meeting  ef  the  members  ef  the  Otsego 
eoanty  Teachera'  lBStitate«  hold  at  CosfpeMtowm, 


September,  1844,  it  was  Redolvtd,  That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  address  a  letter  to  similar 
Institutes,  in  other  portions  of  the  state,  express- 
ing their  views  of  the  importance  and  utility  of 
such  organizations. 

In  compliance  with  the  above  resolution,  the 
undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  Utse- 
go  Teachers'  Institute,  respectfulljr  address  all 
similar  organiiations^  to  whom  this  letter  may 
come. 

Felh%o  Imborers  in  ihi  cauti  of  papular  tdmcm- 
<ioa,— 

We  regard  the  establishment  of  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  la 
the  history  of  eommon  schools,  and  in  view  ef 
the  benefits  derived  from  our  first  experimeat  ia 
Otsego  county,  we  cannot  withhold  our  conpat- 
ulations  from  those>  who  in  other  portions  of  our 
state,  enjoy  the  same  exalted  privileges. 

We  regard  such  organizations  as  highly  efil- 
cieat.  in  promoting  the  rapid  elevation,  and  cor- 
responding improvement,  of  our  common  Echools, 
and  contributing  much  to  the  preparation  of  tho- 
roaghlyquahfi^and  deeply  interested  teachers. 

We  eonfidentlv  affirm  their  great  utililar  ia 
view  of  their  tendency  to  harmonize  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  of  teachers,  in  respect  to  the  mode 
of  instruction,  and  management  and  disctpUse 
of  schools ;  the  facilities  they  afford  for  improve- 
ment, under  the  instruction  of  able,  distinguish- 
ed and  experienced  teachers ;  and  the  interest 
they  awaken  in  the  public  mind,  in  behalf  of 
oemmon  schools. 

Their  central  location  in  the  differeni  conntiss, 
the  brief  period  of  their  session,  the  excluisve 
attention  given  to  those  branches  taught  in  our 
schools,  and  the  lively  interest  awakened  in  eve- 
ry breast,  by  the  meeting  of  a  large  number  en- 
gaged in  the  same  pursuit  and  seeking  the  same 
object,  give  to  them  a  decided  advantage  over 
other  plans  devised  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers. 

We  rejoice  that  auspices  so  favorable  attend 
their  commencement:  and  their  rapidly  increas- 
ing number,  and  highly  beneficial  relets,  fully 
attest  their  exaited  merit. 

From  these  organizations,  we  have  already  de- 
rived great  profit,  and  we  look  forward  to  Uie 
future,  with  the  eoofident  expectation  of  reap- 
ing from  them  still  greater  advantages. 

Onward,  then,  be  our  course.  Let  us  enter 
upon  our  arduous  and  responsible  labors,  with 
renewed  activity,  and  quickened  zeal,  assured 
that,  in  the  improvement  and  intellectaal  ad- 
vancement of  those  entrusted  to  our  care,  in  the 
elevation  and  perfection  of  the  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  we  shall  receive  our  reward. 

We  cannot  elose  this  communication  without 
expressing  our  high  estimation  of  the  services 
and  instructions  of  Salem  Town,  A.  M.,  whose 
exertions  in  behalf  of  common  schools,  are  well 
known  and  highly  appreciated^  and  through 
whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you. 

We  lock  forward  with  solicitude  to  the  results 
of  your  institutes,  and  we  trust  that  a  salutary 
iadnenoe  will  go  forth  from  them,  which  shall 
be  felt  in  many  coming  years,  and  shall  awakta 
in  the  public  mind,  a  deep  and  lively  iatsrest  in 
thegrent  cause  of  popular  education. 

JoHif  O.  K.  TatTAin,         Samttbl  Cass, 

JofUf  6.  PAUiaa,  8.  T.  Bewnr, 

Lan  W.  HoAO,  Wm.  H.  Rvoous. 

CooperstowBf  Sept  1N4U  "^        CtmmUtm. 
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ALBANY,  FEBRUARY,  1&I6, 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 


We  have  on  a  previous  occasion  expressed 
our  conviction  that  great  advantages  would  re- 
sult to  all  interested  in  these  invaluable  institu- 
tions, by  uniting  such  portions  of  the  library 
.fund,  hereafter  to  be  received  by  the  several 
school  districts  of  each  town,  as  the  inhabitants 
inight  think  expedient  to  appropriate  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  into  one  common  fund,  to  be 
mnnually  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  or  town  superintendent,  in  the  purchase 
of  a  town  school  library,  to  be  centrally  loca- 
'  led  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  some  com- 
petent person,  to  be  designated  by  the  town  su- 
'  perintendent,  or  by  the  librarians  of  the  several 
fiistrict  libraries  for  that  purpose.    We  recur 
again  to  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  more  fully  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  practical  benefits  likely  to  result  from  such 
an  arrangement.    A  more  comprehensive  and 
judicious  selection  of  standard  American  ond 
English  works  would,  we  are  confident,  be  se- 
cured at  a  greatly  reduced  cost ;  works  not  now 
•  within  the  power  of  the  districts  ^parately  to 
purchase,  owing  to  the  limited  fund  at  their  dis- 
posal,  and  the  ngcessity  of  expending  that  fund 
in  the  purchase  of  as  many  difii'erent  works  as 
possible,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  inhabi. 
tants  generally,  would  then  assume  their  prop- 
er place    in  the  library,— light  and  frivolous 
works  would  be  dispensed  with — and  purchases, 
instead  of  being  made,  as  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  they  now  too  ol\en  are,  by  incompetent 
judges,  of  designing  and  unscrupulous  itinerants, 
at  aji  extravagant  rate  compared  with  their  val- 
ue, would  be  efiected  under  the  supervision  of 
agents  well  acquainted  with  the  standard  litera- 
ture of  the  age,  at  wholesale  prices^  and  at  es» 
tabiishments  where  the  amplest  range  of  selec- 
tion could  be  attained.    Each  district  being  al- 
ready  provided  with  a  library  of  its  own,  com- 
prising  irom  one  to  five  hundred  volumes,  no 
sensible    inconvenience    could  be   experienced 
from  the  slight  additional  distance  to  which  the 
town  library  would  be  removed :  and  frequent 
opportunities  wonM   be  presented  for  sending 
from  all  parts  of  the  town,  to  the  central  libra- 
ry  for  such  books  as  might  be  wanted.    Thus, 
instead  often,  fiAeca,  or  twenty  small  and  badly 
selected  libraries,  consisting  mostly,  or  to  a  very 
great  extent  at  least,  of  substantially  the  same 
works*  one  judiciously  seletted  library,  cMtain- 


ing  a  collection  of  the  best  and  most  standard 
works,  annually  augmented  and  rendered  isore 
valuable,  would  become  the  pride  and  omameat 
of  each  town — the  unfailing  resource  of  the 
young  aspirant  for  knowledge— the  perpetual 
fountain  from  whence  the  living  streams  of  pnc- 
tical  wisdom  and  virtue  and  goodness  would  flow. 
Such  an  arrangement,  should  it  be  thought  desira- 
ble, may  at  any  time  be  entered  into,  under  the 
existing  laws  ;  and  may  embrace  either  the  ea- 
tire  population  of  the  town  or  any  number  of 
contiguous  districts,  the  -inhabitants  of  whidi 
might  deem  it  proper  thus  to  combine  their  libci* 
ry  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  requisite  aaaoat 
of  the  State  Superintendent  will  be  readily  aaA 
cheerfully  given,  whenever  applied  for. 

If  conventions  and  associations  of  town  sad 
county  o0icers  connected  with  the  administrttioB 
of  the  schools,  and  of  the  friends  ^f  edueatioa 
generally  would  freely  and  fall j  examine  sad 
discuss  this  proposition,  great  good  would  he 
accomplished,  whatever  might  be  the  condosioM 
to  which,  they  arrived.  We  therefore  eonunend 
it  to  their  attention,  and  request  its  disp 
ate  and  thorough  consideration. 


PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 


COXTKTT  AND  TOWN   SUPKRIPTrENDEMTS  ;    TIIXIS 
PLAXSi  TREIK  LABOBS,  AND  THX  BSflTfLTt. 


GREENE. 
Prom  the  Caukill  MetMSfW. 

COUNTY    CONVENTION     OF     TOWN    SITPEBINTSII- 
DBNT8  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Agreeably  to  public  notice,  the  town  superiB- 
tendents  of  common  schools,  for  the  county  of 
Greene,  assembled  in  convention,  at  the  Metho- 
dist church,  in  the  village  of  Cairo,  at  one  o'- 
clock, P.  M.,  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  September, 
1844. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order,  and  JoHir 
Olney,  county  superintendent,  appointed 
chairman,and  William  H.  Van  ORDEN,of  Cat^ 
kill,  secretary.  The  chairman  then  stated  the 
object  of  the  meeting  to  be,  the  adoption  of  mes« 
sures  for  the  improvement  of  our  commoa 
schools,  and  also  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
county  association  of  town  supcrintendentSf 
teacbcrs,  and  the  friends  of  education. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  officers 
of  the  association : 

President,  Judge  Fenn  ;  1st  Vice-PresideaU 
Wm.  H.  Van  Orden  j  2d  Vice-President,  Jacob 
G.  Bedell  j  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  01- 
ney;  Recording  Secretary,  Ruel  P.  Bascom; 
Treasurer,  HulettP.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Palmer  delivered  a  lecture  on  intellects*! 
education. 

On  motion,  the  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  one  o'clock,  P.M. 

Jiflernoim  Satian. — ^The  convention  was  cal- 
led to  ord^y  and  Mr.  Beach,  chuimtn  ^  ^ 


OF  THE  filTAJE  OF  HBtlT^rOEK. 


eoBtmittee  on  district  libraries,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report :      * 

That,  in  their  opinion,  the  institution  of  dis- 
trict libraries' is  at  present  U8eiul,and  will  event- 
ually be  of  incalculable  benefit.  It  places  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  inhabitant  a  fund  of  useful 
knowledge — it  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  taste 
for  readily,  and  thus  cause  the  time  which  might 
otharwise  be  spent  in  lees  worthy  pursuits,  to 
be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  immortal 
mind.    Therefore 

Besoived,  That  the  district  library  being  the 
only  Source  whence  many  derive  their  opportu- 
nities for  reading.it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged 
upon  trustees  and  others  to  procure  such  books 
only  as  hove  a  moral,  useful,  and  ennobling  ten- 
dency. 

The  committee  on  school  celebrations  and 
conventions  report — 

That,  whereas  a  want  of  interest  in  our  com- 
mon schools  is  manifest  among  a  large  portion 
of  the  community,  the  best  method  of  arresting 
this  evil,  and  awaking  the  public  to  this  all- im- 
portant subject,  is  by  forming  town  associations 
of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education,  and 
holding  celebrations  in  the  several  towns  in  this 
county. 

Committee  on  vocal  music  report — That,  as 
the  practice  of  vocal  music,  wherever  its  influ- 
enee  is  felt,  has  a  salutary  effect  in  soAeningand 
subduing  the  passions  of  our  nature,  its  introduc- 
tion into  our  district  schools  would  tend,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  promote  the  health  and  refine 
the  feelings  of  children,  and  produce  order  and 
decorum  in  the  schools.    Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion use  their  influence  in  every  laudable  way  to 
procure  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  in  the 
eommon  schools  of  this  county ,«as  soon  as  prac- 
ticftble. 

The  above  reports  and  resolutions  were  read, 
Md  on  motion  of  Dr.  King  of  Cairo,  were  unan- 
imously adopted. 

Lecture  on  education,  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Thos.  H.  Palmer  presented  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

Reeohed,  That  though  it  would  be  highly  in- 
expedient to  make  frequent  changes  in  the  list  of 
text  books  that  we  have  adopted,  still,  to  con- 
sider it  fixed  and  unalterable,  would  be  to  bar 
the  door  against  all  reform ;  to  assume  that  this 
important  subject  has  already  reached  perfec- 
tion, when,  in  fact,  it  has  only  commenced  the 
career  of  improvement. 

Reiolved,  That  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  su* 
perintendents  to  keep  a  watchAil  eye  on  the  edn- 
eational  press,  and  while  they  eschew  all  chan- 
ges from  light  and  trifling  causes,  to  be  always 
on  the  alert  to  secure  every  really  valuable  im- 
provement for  the  youth  under  their  care. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Olne^,  it  was 

^eMoived,  That  when  this  convention  adjourn, 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  Windham  Centre,  on  Mon- 
day,  the  25th  of  November  next,  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon. 

Mr.  Olney  was  appointed  to  deliver  an  address 
at  next  meeting,  and  H.  B.  Bedell  to  prepare 
and  read  an  essay  on  education. 

B.  H.  Hays,  J.  Olney,  and  J.  6.  BedeU  were 
appointed  executive  committee  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

The  committee  appointed  to  dralt  resolutions 


for  thd  consideration  of  the  convention,  submit 
the  (oilowing : 

Resolved,  That  the  business  of  educating  the 
rising  generation  is  the  most  responsible  of  all 
earthly  trusts,  and  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  employers  in  school  districts  to  select  those  to 
fill  this  high  oflice  who  are  moral  in  their  hah- 
its,  and  competent  in  respect  to  their  literary 
qualificatioiis,  to  secure  the  proper  development 
and  training  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  their  children. 

Retohed,  That  we  tender  our  cordial  thanks 
to  Thos.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  for  the  instruction  we 
have  received  in  listening  to  his  course  of  lec- 
tures on  moral  and  intellectual  education ;  we 
believe  bis  views  are  sound,  and  of  the  highest 
practical  importance  to  the  community. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  "  Distriet  School 
Journar^  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  ia  the  dissemi- 
nation of  useful  and  popular  intelligence^  and 
increasing  the  interests  and  efficiency  of  common 
schools;  that  its  recent  enlargement,  without 
any  additional  expense,  isuin  mdication  of  the 
zealous  and  devoted  attachment  of  its  editor  to 
.the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  entitles  him 
to'  a  liberal  support. 

Resolved,  Ttatwe  approve  the  course  of  John 
Olnev,  Esq.,  our  county  superintendent,  both 
in  calling  this  convention,  and  the  performance 
of  the  various  duties  devolving  upon  him,  and 
believe  that  in  him  we  have  not  only  an  effi- 
cient officer,  but  a  warm  friend  of  education. 

The  above  resolutions  were  read  and  adopted. 

F.  A.  FENN,  President. 
Wm.  H.  Van  Osdxn,     l^.      „      • .    ^  , 
J.  G.  Bkdell,  I  ^»«^  Presideuts.  1 

John  Olnxt,    >     ^       ,    . 
R.  P.BAscoiJ     S««-etanef. 

H.  P.  BcDELL,  Treasurer. 

JEFFERSON. 
Report  of  P.  Montzomsry,  Esq.,  to  the  Jegtrstm 
County  Teachtri  Mtoeiation,  on  tK€  eo-ope" 
ration  of  Parentt  tcUk  Teachers. 

[We  regret  that  we  can  only  give  an  extract 
from  this  excellent  report. — Ed.] 

'^Irregularity  of  attendance  is  a  serious  evil  to 
nearly  all  our  schools,  aad  can  be  remedied  only 
by  a  co-operation  of  pareau  with  teachers. 
In  my  opinion,  this  evil  is  more  alarming  than  m 
generally  supposed.  If  the  parents  who  are  too 
often  governed  bv  the  caprice  of  their  children, 
could  trace  the  ultimate  influence  of  this  evil  up- 
on their  habits  and  future  welfare,  there  would 
be  less  importance  given  to  the  (Vivqloas  excuses 
and  cunning  reasons  children  often  devise  to  rid 
themselves  of  school  discipline.  Irregularity 
does  more  than  to  defeat  the  object  for  which  the 
child  attends  school.  The  irregular  pupil  fails 
to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  th^  branches 
he  studies.  By  his  abseaee  he  loses  many  illas- 
trations  and  demonstrations  of  principles  in  sci- 
ence from  his  teacher,  and  instead  of  obtaining 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  his  studies, 
and  mastering  difficulties  and  meeting  prifldplea 
as  they  come  up  in  proper  consecutive  orider,  he 
becomes  confused,  falls  in  the  rear  of  his  daM, 
is  disheartened  and  eventually  comes  to  the  in. 
glorious  and  fatal  oonelusion  that  he  can  never 
rise  above  his  difficulties,  and  must  be  eonteul  to 
grope  \m  way  throufKHIe  ignerufttof  the  knmA* 
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tM  w^ich  his  fellows  hare  svocMsfalljr  mattered. 
ThiM  a  mind  once  aotivo,  promising  maeh  for 
aeeiety,  is  disabled  and  rendered  almost  passive 
and  powerless  by  the  neglect  of  the  parent.  It 
is  not  a  momentary  evil  to  the  child  ;  he  feels  it 
throngh  life  ;  weakness  of  parpose  and  want  of 
ability  to  exeente,  defeat  every  attempt  he  makes 
to  sarmonnt  difficnlties— he  lives  and  die>,  and 
leaTes  the  impress  of  his  imbecility  upon  eve- 
ry act  of  his  life.  I  have  no  donbt  this  is  the 
luf  tory  of  hundreds.  Parents  are  not  conseioas 
of  the  hazard  they  venture  when  they  allow  tri* 
vial  oaoses  to  interrupt  a  gradual  and  healthy 
cnltivation  of  mind. 

"Moreover,  everjr  pupil  feels  to  some  extent  the 
eril  arising  from  irregular  attendance  of  any 
one  of  his  fellows.  It  interrupts  the  uaiform 
advancement  of  the  classes.  The  teacher  finds 
Ikose  who  have  been  absent  from  former  recita- 
tions unprepared  to  receive  the  instruction  due 
to  the  constant  attendants — he  must  bestow  time 
and  labor  upon  then^ which  belongs  to  others. 

*'It  is  an  enormous  waste 'of  public  money. 
The  same  amount  is  expended  for  teacher's  wa- 
ges as  would  be  if  every  pupil  attended  punctu- 
ally, and  at  the  same  time  less  actual  benefit  ac- 
ernes  to  the  punctual  attendants  as  well  as  to 
absentees,  besides  the  fatal  influence  upon  their 

habits. 

'*  This  irregularity  is  often  a  source  of  com- 
plaint and  dissatisfaction  in  districts.  Many  pa- 
xtnts  who  send  irregularly,  finding  their  children 
do  not  improve,  attribute  it  to  the  teacher,  and 
ht  who  has  already  suffered  great  inconvenienee 
from  the  irregularity  of  his  pupils,  must  now 
have  his  reputation  assailed,  is  brought  before 
the  public  and  held  responsible  for  evils  which 
parents  have  fixed  upon  their  own  children,  and 
which  the  teacher  has  zealously  labored  in  vain 
to  avert.  OAen  have  competent  and  useful 
teaehers  suffered  much  in  their  feelings  and  re- 
patatioa  from  this  ungenerous  treatmeat,  though 
often  perhaps  the  result  of  carelessness  and  ig. 
aorance. 

*<  How  can  teachers  remedy  this  evil  without 
the  co-operation  of  parents  f 

"Another  evil  fraught  with  similar  consequen- 
•es,  and  equally  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  rem- 
edy without  the  aid  of  the  parents,  is  tardiness. 

"  Both  evils  to  some  extent- arise  from  the  first 
mentioned  evil,  viz : — a  want  of  comfortable, 
pleasant  and  inviting  accommodations. 

"Again,  a  teacher^  inftueneeover  his  pupils  is 
often  destroyed  by  a  want  of  concurrence  among 
parents  to  render  his  government  eflcient.  It  is 
imentable  to  see  how  ready  many  parents  are 
to  pass  unnoticed  and  encourage  a  resistance  to 
wholesome  government.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  a  convict  when  overtaken  by  the  ven- 
geance of  law,  has  found  that  when  his  parents 
or  guardians  were  witnessing  with  indifference 
his  opposition  to  the  restraints  of  the  teacher, 
that  he  was  tlun  taking  the  incipient  steps  to  in- 
famy.  The  same  disposition  that  leads  to  revolt 
against  government  in  the  school-room  is  like  an 
iafknt 'Hercules,  and  only  needs  time,  strength 
and  opportunity,  to  reveal  itself  in  begetting  hos- 
tiHty  to  civil  authoritv,  and  spreading  the  dire 
iaiaeaee  of  anarchy  in  society.  This  disposi- 
tloa  should  be  rmrarded  as  a  diurk  and  fearful  ol- 
wintln  a  ropowfe,  aad  thoald  be  represeed  by 
tte  mMiMl  aiMi  of  paraati  and  teaehMv. 


"  Parents  are  generally  too  credaloat  inliile»> 
ing  to  the  complaints  of  their  children*  Orsst 
care  is  often  used  in  catechising  them  in  rehtba 
to  the  faults  of  the  teacher — ^indeed,  I  am  C(edi> 
blv  informed  of  an  instance  where  a  man  htviag 
a  large  family,  and  making  considerable  prefea* 
tions  to  intelligence,  offered  a  premium  to  hii 
boys  for  faults  they  should  succeed  in  detectii^ 
'in  their  teacher.  And  another  instance  whcie 
a  reward  was  actually  offered  and  paid  is  s 
young  man  for  entering  the  school-room  dad  hi 
military  uniform  for  the  purpose  of  makiag  dis- 
turbance. What  can  a  parent  expect  /h>m  the 
efforts  of  a  teacher  to  benefit  his  children  when 
such  a  clandestine  and  cursed  spirit  rises  ia  sp- 
position  to  his  influence  ?  How  will  the  chiUren 
of  such  parents  look  upon  smch  examples  whea 
they  arrive  to  manhood,. should  ther  be  reseasl 
from  the  debasement,  the  despicable  meaaatti 
to  which  such  examples  tend. 

"Parents  often  dwell  and  comment upoa the 
stories  of  their  children  as  thoagh  they  were  sf 
important  as  the  sapientcounseuof  oldphO^io- 
phers,  and  echo  and  trumpet  the  exaggerated  s» 
count  which  a  hapless  transgressor  may  besr 
from  the  school-room,  till  finally  the  rumor  is* 
sumes  a  magnitude  at  once  awful  ia  the  esr  sf 
the  most  candid. 

"  If  every  parent  had  the  manly  indepesdeaee, 
the  moral  courage,  the  integrity  of  purpese.  that 
would  prompt  him  to  meet  the  teacher  when  h^ 
considers  him  in  the  fault,  and  frankly  eonvecw 
with  him  in  relation  to  the  matter,  it  would  hai* 
ish  a  multitude  of  difllculties  from  our  coamsn 
schools,  and  crimes  from  the  repubUe." 

* 

,  OMBIDA. 

ISOBMAL  SCHOOt.. 

The  normal  school  in  this  village  closed  on  Fri- 
day last.  It  has  succeeded  beyond  the  moit 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  it.  The  exhibition  was  bighly  gn^ 
tifying  to  all  who  witnessed  it,  aad  impressed 
every  mind  with  a  belief  of  the  perfect  practice- 
bility  of  normal  schools,  and  of  their  great  utility 
in  giving  teachers  correct  notions  of  the  art  of 
teaehing  and  government  in  common  schools. 

Retoived,  That  we  consider  normal  sehooli 
and  teachers'  institutes  as  productive  of  greet 
good  to  the  cause  of  education,  by  edncatiag  the 
teachers  of  common  schools  not  only  in  thegrest 
principles  of  science,  but  also  in  the  most  appro* 
ved  methods  of  teaching. 

Rtsolvedf  That  as  the  most  efficient  means  of 
elevating  the  cause  of  common  school  educttips 
is  to  educate  the  teachers — Therefore,  we  arew 
opinion  that  the  stale  of  New  York  would  ren- 
der a  lasting  benefit  to  the  wkoU  peopU  by  ap- 
portioning a  part  of  its  munificence  to  the  sap- 
port  of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institnlesis 
each  county. 

Reiolvtd,  That  we,as  citizens  of  Oneida  coo  d 
ty,look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  thettO^ 
mal  school  which  has  been  in  session  during  ^ 
veral  weeks  in  this  place — that  the  teaehers  I" 
attendance  have  made  such  improvements  siij> 
be  highly  crediuble  and  honorable  to  thsmsrircf- 

Ruolved^  That  the  several  teachers  (as  w^ 
in  their  power,)  endeavor  X^ttLtrj  oat  the  w»r 
es  of  the  coanty  and  town  supenntendwts,  ^ 
latrolidag  the  tsxtbooks  adopted  by  thes,  •« 
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that  a  uniformity  may  be  prodaoed  In  the  schoota 
of  thU  part  €^  the  county. 

J.  C.  THORNE,  Ch*n. 

I..  D.  Bascsb,  flec'y. 

OSfWEGO. 

From  tb«  Fulton  Sun. 
COIcilOlf  9CHOOL   COKTBimoiC. 

Fif^  *^nnnal  Meeting  of  the  Common.  School- Ai- 
Mocistion  of  the  Wuttm  Jury  JHHrici  of  Os- 
wego €ountjf. 

Porsaant  to  notice,  the  above  association  con- 
vened at  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  in  the  Tillage  of 
Oswego,  on  the  11th  inet. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Park,  Esq.,  who  offered  some  very 
appropriate  remarks  on  the  Subject  of  common 
achooU,  and  the  importance  of  education. 
On  motion,  it  was 

RoMolvtdf  That  the  session  be  principalW  de- 
voted to  practical  illustrations  of  the  difierent 
branches  of  science  taught  in  our  primary  schools. 
Mr.  A.  Leonard  having  been  called  upon, gave 
an  eloquent  and  interesting  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  arithmetic. 

While  the  committee  were  preparing  their  re- 
port,  O.  W.  Randall,  county  snperintendeni,  in- 
troduoed  Mitcheirs  Series  of  Outline  Maps,  with 
some  interesting  and  practical  remarks  on  their 
utility  and  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  study  of  ge- 
ography in  schools,  illustrating  his  remarks  from 
the  maps.  •nw^s^NMI 

The  business  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing order  : 

Mental  arithmetic,  A.  Leonard  j  orthography, 
G.  R.  Jackson :  grammar,  J.  Mattison  j  ge- 
ography, E.  A.  Fish  ;  reading,  M.  G.  Leonard  ; 
practical  arithmetic,  E.  B.  Dodlillle  ;  music.  G. 
G.  Alvord ;  composition,  J.  A.  Place. 

On  invitation,  Mr.  M.  G.  Leonard  introduced 
a   class  from  bis  school,  and  gave  some  intcrest- 
ii^g  exhibitions  of  concert  reading,  mental  arith- 
itielic,  and  vucal  music. 
On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  'That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
];K}i^ted  to  draA  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  meeting.  The  following  persons 
were  appointed  such  committee, viz  :  E.  A.  Fish, 
J.  A.  Place,  G.  G.  Alvord,  A.  Leonard,  and  0$- 
]^an  Clark. 

An  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  held,  with  the  following  result : 

President,  A.  Leonard ;  Vice  Presidents^  E. 
B.  Doolitlle,  Oswego  ;  G.  G.  Alvord,  Sciiba  j 
B.  F.  Colby,  Granby  ;  Dr.  G.  Bacon,  Volney  ; 
A.  Tanner,  N^w  Haven ;  H.  H.  Bronson,  Han- 
nibal J  Cyrus  Groves,  Palermo  ;  George  Snyder, 
SehrcBppel;  Recording  Secretary.  Ossian  Clark; 
Corrcspondinsr  Secretary,  O.  W.  Randall ;  Trca- 
sarer,  G.  R.  Jackson. 

The  convention  was  very  ably  addressed  at  dif- 
f^ent  times,  by  several  gentlemen. 
'  RetfOlved,  That  the  patrons  and  officers  of 
common  schools  cannot  be  too  scrupnlously  ex- 
act in  securing  teachers  of  elevated  literary  quali- 
fications and  irreproachable  character. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  members 
^f  this  asBoeiation,  the  District  School  Journal, 
by  its  circulation  of  information  in  relation  to 
everythipg  pert^ning  to  schools  and  the  eonmoa 
•ehod  sy^em,  is  better  caldUated  thanaay  thing 


else  to  el«vate  the  character  of  schools,  aad  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  edaeation  ;  that  it  is  a  worik 
which  should  be  found  in  the  hands  of  evetj 
trustee,  parent,  gnardmn,  and  teacher. 

Resoteed,  That  our  state  and  county  superin- 
tendents deserve  our  warmest  approbation,  and 
most  lively  gratitude,  for  their  untiring  exertioiis 
in  behalf  of  common  seheol  education. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  asaoeia. 
tioB,  J.  B.  Park,  Esq.,  by  his  iadefiitigaUe  aad 
snoeessfnl  labor,  aad  personal  sacrifices,  ia  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  primary  school  edaoatioa 
is  eautled  to  the  heartfelt  gratitudeof  erery  phi! 
lanthropist. 

J.  B.  PARK,  Pw«^. 

6.  R.  JacBisoif,  8ec^. 

SARATOGA. 

TEACHEft's  iirsTrrtrm. 

In  compliance  with  a  public  notice,  %iY9eL  hf 
the  county  superintendent  of  oommon  schools. 
Mr.  Allen,  severol  town  superintendents,  aaa 
other  frieiids  of  common  schools,  asseftibled  at 
the  court-house  in  Ballston  Spa,  Sept.  18, 1S44. 
A(\er  the  organization  of  the  meetmg,  and  the 
transaction  of  necessary  business,  the  ooaven* 
tion  listened  with  much  interest  to  addresses 
firom  Messrs.  Dwight  of  Albany  county,  Sprague 
of  Fnlton,and  Wright  of  the  south  part  of  Wash- 
ington county. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  that  it 
is  advisable  to  establish  a  **  temporary  normal 
school''  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  about  to 
engage  in  teaching  the  coming  winter.  Where- 
upon Rev.  J.  Westcott,  and  Rev.  C.  O.  Kim- 
ball, of  Stillwater,  and  A.  J.  Chadsey,  M.  D., 
of  BolUton  Spa,  were  appointed  a  comaiittee  to 
make  such  inquiries  and  arrangements  as  thej 
might  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  resolo* 
tion,  and  report  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  October 
15th.  at  the  same  place. 

At  this  meeting  the  eommittee  reported  their 
proceedings,  strongly  recommending  the  imsoe- 
diate  organization  of  an  institute.  The  convention 
adopted  the  report,  and  referred  the  business  of 
making  arrangements  as  to  time,  place,  and  the 
securing  of  suitable  teachers,  to  the  county  su- 
perintendent, who  succeeded  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  Zalmon  Richards,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
Stillwater  Academy^  as  the  Principal  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  Messrs.  Olmsted  and  GiUum  as  at- 
sociate  teachers. 

On  Wednesday,  Nor.  6,  according  to  previons 
notice,  a  very  respectable  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  assembled  at  the  court-housOi 
aad  after  some  necessary  arrangeaeatSi 
preparatory  to  opening  the  session,  adjourned  till 
evening  to  hear  a  lecture  from  Dr.  Potter,  of 
Schenectady ;  but  as  Dr.  Potter  could  aotbepre- 
sent,  Mr.  Richards,the  Principal  of  the  instttnte, 
addressed  the  teachers  and  the  inhabitanla  on 
''  the  necessary  moral  qualifications  of  teacL- 
ers."  Though  the  number  of  teachers  at  first 
was  small,  yet  it  constantly  increased  until  there 
were  nearly/orfy  gentlemen  and  Eighteen  ladies 
on  the  list,  who  attended  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  term  or  eixteen,  dayt. 

The  course  of  instruction  was,  so  far  as  paa. 
sible,  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  plan  of  con. 
dncting  the  exercises  a  model  for  the  praetieal 
benefit  o(  the  teacUars.  All  the  teachers  wtcc 
in  session  ai  the  same  timo,  and  engaged  per- 
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soaally  ia  ercry  excrci»€.  All  were  required  to 
become  as  familiar  as  time  would  allow,  with 
firing  all  the  elementary  eoundt  of  the  Eoglifih 
utngnage,  with  correct  articulation ^  and  with 
the  most  approved  rulet  for  the  inflections  and 
modulation  of  the  voice  in  reading.  The  above 
j>oint8  were  insisted  upon  as  indispensably  ne- 
cessary in  the  qualification  of  every  teacher. — 
White  going  through  the  studies  of  common 
schools^  not  only  were  the  principles  of  the  seve- 
ral branches  illustrated,  but  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching  these  principles  were  prac- 
tically explained,  and  evexy  teacher  required  to 
exhibit  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice by  actual  demonstration.  Familiar  lectures 
were  given  daily  upon  moral  subjects,  and  the 
importance  of  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  over  the  moral  character  of  his 
scholars,  and  of  making  the  Bible  the  standard 
of  morals. 

Frequent  conferences  were  held  on  the  best 
methods  of  organizing j  clastifying,  and  of  go- 
verning schools.  Objections  to  certain  methods 
and  queries  were  made  and  answered.  During 
the  session  several  of  the  town  superintendents 
and  supervisors  visited  the  institute,  and  at  the 
close  a  public  examination  was  held,  which 
plainly  showed  the  beneficial  efiects  of  the  in- 
stitute. 

Mr.  F.  D wight,  of  Albany  county,  did  th6 
teachers  a  good  service  by  his  familiar  and  re- 
ally pi^ctical  lectures,  and  also  Mr.  Mather,  the 
author  of  Mitchell's  Series  of  Outline  Maps, 
wUch  met  with  special  favor.  What  is  pecu- 
liarly encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  institute 
is,  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  increasing  interest 
in  its  favor,  both  among  the  teachers  and  visit- 
ing friends.  In  fact,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
ft  new  impulse  has  oeen  given  to  the  cause  of 
common  school  education  in  Saratoga  county, 
and  that  a  spirit  has  been  awakened  which  will 
spread,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  until  the  schools  of  this 
county  shall  deservedly  rank  with  the  best  in  the 
state.  It  may  also  be  confidently  expected  that 
the  influence  and  success  of  the  members  of  the 
institute  will  be  such  as  to  make  all  the  town 
superintendents  of  this  county  feel  a  proper  de- 
gree of  interest  in  the  efforts  to  improve  and  cle. 
Tate  the  standard  of  teaching,  raise  teachers  wa- 
ges, and  make  the  profession  of  teaching  what 
it  ought  to  be — retpected,  konorabltf  and  perma- 
ntnt. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  teachers,  aAer  which  they  formed  then\>elve« 
into  an  association,  to  hold  its  first  meeting  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  February,  1S45.  The  part- 
ing hand  was  given  with  kind  wishes  for  each 
other's  prosperity,  each  regretting  most  of  all  the 
necessity  of  closing  the  present  agreeable  ses- 
sion, though  fondly  anticipating  the  enjoyment 
of  another  similar,  yet  larger  meeting  m  the 
eourse  of  the  coming  year. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and 
adopted  .- 

Reeolvedf  TJiat  we  deem  the  use  of  tobacco 
by  the  teachers  (to  say  nothing  of  its  deleterious 
effects  on  the  human  system,)  incompatible  with 
the  proper  and  consistent  performance  of  his  du- 
ties, as  the  guide  and  exemplar  to  the  youth 
plaeed  under  his  care ;  and  that  we  therefore 
respectfully  and  earnestly  request  all  teachers 
•▼cry  where  to  discooatenauce  its  use! 


Resolved^  That  the  disorganizing  and  revolm- 
tionary  proceedinirs  of  the  primary  assembUes  in 
one  or  two  counties  of  this  state,  in  opposition 
to  our  admirable  common  school  system,  have 
our  decided  disapprobation  ;  that  we  are  satis- 
fied with  the  existing  school  law  for  the  most 
part,  and  that  we  will  lend  our  influence  amd 
co-operation  to  have  its  excellent  provisions  car- 
ried into  execution. 

Retolved,  That  the  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  common  school  instruction  is  a  consmmmatioa 
in  which  both  teacher  and  citizen  are  hig hlj  in- 
terested. 

Retolvedf  That  we  lament  the  present  prerail- 
ing  practice  on  the  part  of  parents  and  gnardiajis 
of  children,  in  tolerating  frequent  changes  of 
teachers  in  our  district  schools,  therefore  we  will 
endeavor  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers'  quali- 
fications in  order  that  this  evil  may  be  remedied, 
and  will  adopt,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  mode 
of  instruction  which,  by  experience,  has  beea 
found  best  adapted  to  promote  the  object  to  be 
accomplished  by  us  as  teachers,  and  has  beea  so 
oAen  recommended  by  those  who  have  addressed 
us. 

Retolved,  That  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  school  is  calculated  to  exert  the  most  happy 
influence,  and  to  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  good 
order  and  correct  morals. 

Retolvedj  That  we  deem  the  introduction  of 
vocal  music  into  our  common  schools  as  an  ex- 
ercise at  once  calculated  to  blend  pleasure  with 
otility,  also  to  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  school-room. 

Resolved f  That  we  consider  the  *^  Distriet 
School  JournaP'  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
that  the  teacher  can  obtain  to  assist  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  above  object — therefore  we 
will  do  all  we  can  to  extend  its  present  circula- 
tion. 

Regolvedf  That  we  tender  rur  most  cordial 
acknowledzments  and  thanks  to  Francis  Dwigbt, 
Esq.  of  Albany,  for  the  much  valuable  instruc- 
tion given  by  him  on  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, government,  and  other  appropriate  subjects 
— also  to  Prof.  Sweet  for  his  lecture  on  Elocu- 
tion. 

Resolvedy  That  in  view  of  the  many  benefits 
derived  from  a  teachers'  institute,  we  recommend 
its  re-opening  next  fall. 

In  behalf  of  the  association. 

ZALMON  RICHARDS, 

Com.  of  PublicsctioB. 

SENECA. 

From  the  ObserTer. 

COMMON   SCHOOL  PaOCEEDINOS. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  Charles  Sentell,  Esq*, 
County  Superintendent,  the  town  officers,  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  education  met  at  the  couct- 
house,  in  the  village  of  Waterloo,  on  the  15th 
of  October  last.  The  house  was  called  to  order 
by  the  county  superintendent,  and  on  motion, 
Wm.  Hogan  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  first  business  in  order  was  the  report  of 
the  committee,  appointed  at  the  last  convention, 
on  studies  appropriate  to  common  schools,  ana 
the  minimum  standard  qualifications  of  teachers. 
The  chairman  of  said  committee,  Mr.  Brondige, 
presented  substantially,  the  foUowinjg  report : 

T'^at  ii^to^  district  schools,  orgamsed  as  they 
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al  present  are,  it  i»  inexpedient  to  introdace, 
generality  more  than  what  are  called  the  com- 
nBon  branches,  viz  :  Spelling,  ReadingTi  Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Writing.  These 
branches  in  schools  of  the  average  number,  are 
all  that  «an  be  thoroughly  taught  by  one  indivi- 
dual.  If  more  studies  be  introduced,  it  is  at  the 
riek,  of  having  instruction  in  them  all  but  im- 
perfectly imparted. 

Besides,  it  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view, 
that  district  schools  are  but  Primary  Schools. 
Tiiere  must  be  three  orders  of  schools,— district 
or  primary  schools,  academies  and  colleges. 
Otee  of  these  cannot  vropcr/y  perform  the  duties 
of  ti^e  other;  hence  for  efficient  action,  each  must 
be  conlined  to  its  proper  sphere. 

Sometimes,  however,  another  study,  as  AI^ 
Ilea,  Geometry  or  the  like,  may  be,  without  inju- 
rji  introduced  into  district  schools,  in  addition  to 
the  ttndiea  above  recommended;  hut  seldom  can 
more  than  one  extra  study  safely  be  permitted. 
As  to  minimum  standard  qualification  of  teach- 
ers of  district  schools,  the  committee  recommen- 
ded that  every  teacher  should  be  able, 
1st— %^/  all  timet  to  govern  himself. 
2d — To  properly  govern  his  school. 
3d — ^To  teach  aptly. 

4th — ^To  teach  the  above  recommended  branch* 
es  without  a  book  ;  knd 

5ih — ^To  maintain  at  all  times  an  irreproacha- 
ble moral  character. 

On  motion  of  £.  Cooper,  the  above  report  was 
nnanimously  adopted. 

It  being  announeed  |hat  ample  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  county  institute,  it  was 
unanimously  Retolvedt  to  unite  in  its  exercises, 
under  the  direction  of  a  coinmiltee  of  business  ; 
whereupon,  Messrs.  Cooper,  Livingston  and  J. 
T.  Turner,  were  appointed  a  committee  of  busi- 
ness and  publication,  and  Messrs.  Uogan,  Tubbs 
and  Woodworth,  on  finance.  The  exercises  of 
the  institute  commenced  in  the  evening,  nnd 
were  continued  through  the  week  regularly,  10 
hours  per  day.  They  consisted  of  a  thorough 
revision  of  those  studies  usually  pursued  in  com- 
mon schools,  with  frequent  and  familiar  illustra- 
tions of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them.  All 
the  teachers  described  their  peculiar  plans  of 
imparting  instruction  and  governing  their  pupils, 
thus  enabling  each  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  most  approved  and  successful  means  of  man- 
aging schools.  Lectures  were  given  on  the  na- 
tural development  of  mind,  the  best  means  of 
securing  lasting  popularity  to  the  teacher,  stu* 
dyinff  and  teaching  History,  Professional  Read- 
ing, Music,  Mental  Arithmetis,  School  Govern- 
ment. Reading,  kjc,  &c. 

It  was  Retolvedj  on  Wednesday,  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  present  a  constitution  for  a  county 
Association:  and  Messrs.  £.  Cooper,  W.  C.  Liv- 
iagston  and  Wm.  Ross,  were  appointed  said 
eoBUBiittee. 

[A  Constitution  was  aAerwards  adopted, 
'Which  we  are  unable  to  publish  in  this  number. 

£.  Cooper,  Esq.  the  able  and  deyoted  friend 
of  tho  schools  was  elected  its  President.] 


entofTyre,  with  his  zealous  band  of  teachers, 
were  present  at  the  hour  appointed  and  were  soon 
succeeded  by  teachers  of  Fayett^and  Watetloo» 
Mr,  McLean,  the  efficient  superintendent  of  Ju* 
nius,  with  his  teachers,  followed,  and  were  the  on- 
ly town  superintendents  present — where  were  the 
eight  ? 

It  was  highly  gratifying  to  see  so  many  trus- 
tee! and  friends  of  education  from  the  country. 
It  is  truly  an  eamett  that  the  surrounding  eoun* 
try  is  moving  in  school  matters. 

A  free  communication  was  kept  up  between « 
the  county  superintendent  and    the   teachers, 
which  was  both  interesting  and  profitable.    Fre- 
quent conferences  were  held  at  which  the  most  • 
prominent  difficulties  incident  to  the  business  of 
teaching,    were   thoroughly  discussed  by  the* 
teachers,  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  in» 
structors  of  the  institute. 

The  teachers  became  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  received  a  mutual  consolation  and  en- 
couragement in  this  brief  but  delightful  inter- 
change of  opinions  and  sympathy^  which  will, 
for  a  long  time,  sweeten  many  an  hour  of  per- 
pleiting  toil,  impart  elevated  views  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  scholastic  profession, 
and  remove  many  a  burden  from  the  heart,  fre- 
quently depressed  by  the  indifference  of  citizens 
and  parents.  When-  the  hour  for  final  adjonnu 
ment  arrived,  all  appeared  reluctant  at  separa» 
ting;  but  pleased  with  the  hope  of  meeting  again 
for  another  and  a  longer  drill,  each  affinned  a 
strong  determination  to  be  the  first  in  attendance. 

YATES. 
[We  have  received  a  valuable  pamphlet  enti- 
tled ''Practical  suggestions  to  the  Teachers  of 
Yaics,"  from  Mr.  Lindsley,  the  efficient  county 
superintendent,  from  which  we  shall  hereaAer 
make  interesting  extracts.  **  Our  Rules"  are 
from  the  some  hand. — Ed.] 

OUB.   RULBS. 

1st.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth 
doing  well.  Hence  we  are  the  masterSy  not  the 
slaves  of  our  lessons. 

2d.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cttrc.  Hence  we  review  our  lessons  each  day 
— and  preserve  ihem  in  the  freshness  of  first  re- 
collection. 

3d.  Contrast  develops  the  lights  and  shades 
of  fact.  Hence  we  constantly  and  faithfully  com- 
pare the  subjects  of  study  with  each  other. 

4th.  In  union  there  is  strength.  Hence  we 
unite  our  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  our 
school. 

5th.  In  kindness  there  is  power — in  eonrtesy 
there  is  control.  Hence  we  practice  kindness 
in  onr  intereoaTse  with  teachers,  superintendents 
and  scholars ;  we  exhibit  courtesy  to  fellows, 
friends  and  strangers. 

6th.  Take  care  of  the  nUiutes  and  the  hours 
will  take  eare  of  themselves.    Hence  we  im- 


tbe  nnlhrorable  time,  was  welt  ailteiided^  fifty 
seven  being  the  number  of  its  imembers.  All 
parts  of  the  eonnty  were  represented.  Dr. 
Tobbs,  thendiTeattd-cnergetie  towns^iperiatend* 


Srove  the  whole  day  and  not  a  part  of  it ;  we 
ischaarge  our  whole  duty  and  not  a  part  of  it.  ' 
7th.  ItregitlarUy  in  business  is  poverty  in 
This  session  of  the  itstftute,  notwithstanding   competence.    Hence  we  visit  the  sehool-rooiii 


daily,  and  encourage  othereto  imiiate  omr  ex< 
ample. 

9lh.  No  man  reaps  with  two  sickles  a|  once. 
Hence  we  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  at  I  Ac  time. 
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9lh.  Thfl  ekUd  it  fmihir  to  the  »anv  Hence 
we  wfll  give  nobility  to  the  chiid,  tliat  nobility 
eMach  to  ^e  bbAa. 


Ko.  lY. 
EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION. 


Thc  last  number  of  this  Joanial  eontaincd 
•ome  brief  details  of  the  labors  of  Oberlin  in  the 
work  of  education.  His  extraordinary  and  very 
•aeeeesfnl  services  extended  through  a  period  ex- 
ceedimg  4 Ay  years.  Another  individual,  who^c 
life  was  shorter  J  but  whose  success  was  not  less 
ezlraoidinary,  may  afford  an  example  equally 
aninuiting  to  those  who  toil  for  the  same  end  in 
places  where  there  ils  much  to  be  done,  and 
much  to  discourage  the  laborer. 

Felix  Neff  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  a 
dieary  region  of  the  south  of  France,  called  the 
High  Alps.  This  tract  had  been  the  hiding  place 
for  centories,  of  Christians  who  had  taken  re- 
fege  from  Catholic  persecution,  in  its  drear)' 
mwmtaitta  and  valleys.  Neff  had  received  a 
tolerable  education  from  the  pastor  of  a  village 
neer  Geneva,  (Switzerland.)  where  he  was  bom. 
He  leamt  the  business  of  a  nursery  gardener, 
and  gained  besides  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
mathematics  ;  at  a  suitable  age,  he  be^me,  in 
1823,  a  teacher  of  religion.  He  was  ordained 
in  London,  but  returned  to  France,  becauee  he 
knew  of  a  people  in  that  country  whose  wants 
and  whose  ignorance  made  them  in  the  highest 
d<sgree  subjects  of  improvemeot.  To  better  their 
physical  condition  was  one  part  of  his  plan,  and 
then,  by  informing  their  minds,  to  enlighten  them 
in  their  highest  interests — those  of  the  soul  and 
of  eternity. 

The  di&culties  Neff  had  to  encounter  were 
sreatly  augmented  by  the  distribution  of  hh 
locks.  His  parishioners  dwelt,  some  sixty, 
others  thirty,  and  others  twelve  miles,  from  his 
fixed  habitation,  at  the  point  most  central  to  the 
greatest  number.  The  dwellings  of  these  poor 
people  were  separated  by  mountains  covered 
with  snow,  and  valleys  choked  up  by  masses  of 
rock.  To  the  inhabitants  of  these  detached 
spots  Neff  was  the  best  of  benefactors-^he 
visited  all — taught  in  all — and  was  welcome  in 
all.  He  planned  the  rotation  of  his  visits,  and 
was  expected  and  received  with  delight  every 
where.  To  his  parishioners  he  was  not  only  a 
tpantual  monitor,  but  a  secular  friend  and  coun- 
selor. "Could  aU  their  ehUdren  read?  Did 
Ikey  understand  what  they  read?  Did  they 
otht  ap  morning  and  eveniag  prayers  ?  Had  the 
parents,  er  aay  person  whatever,  doubts  he  could 
renove^-afflictions,  wherein  he  might  be  a  cem- 
fovtar?"  It  was  by  such  inquiries,  audi  teadercoup 
•em  in  their  interesu,  that  he  foond  his  way  to 
theic  hearts.  When  he  had  gained  their  affec- 
tioM  he  endeavored  to  impreve  their  eoadkioa. 
He  pointed  out  a  mode  of  tillage  that  iaereascd 
the  qqaiOity  of  their  scant  crops ;  taught  them 
lo  pmetifc  a  better  medical  treatmeat  of  the 
•iak  y  initraeted  thevi  to  nuUce  aa  abuBd*iitdia« 
tr&hutioik  of  wattr  for  purposes  of  alaanliacee 
wmA  comfort ;  and  more  than  all  this,  urged  upoa 
then  the  dab)  and  tAAght  ihaia  the  way  to  edu. 
eMe  tinii  eCWrtft. 


Neff  incited  the  people  to  kaild  aTChod-hoopa 
in  one  of  the  districts  where  knowlq^  waa 
most  wanted  ;  and  that  pro|>er  iaatruetors  night 
be  spread  throughout  these  re^oos,  to  shtt  e«t 
from  the  ordinary  means  of  ^ecatioo,  he  per- 
suaded a  number  of  young  persona  to  prepiie 
themselves  for  teaching.  These  assembled  ia 
that  season  when  they  eoald  iiot  labor  in  their 
stertle  lields,  and  during  that  time  eodeavored 
to  qualifjr  themselves,  under  their  pastor's  ia> 
slructiens.  that  thereafter  they  might  beooms 
teachers  at  the  same  season  of  the  tear  among 
their  respective  neighbors  and  (Heads  j 

The  application  of  Neff  and  his  pupils  was 
astonishing,  and  the  progresft  of  the  latter  tlH 
swercd  to  their  diligence.  The  course,  which 
Neff  took  indicates  the  order  in  which  aU  instrutt- 
tion,  that  proves  efficient  to  the  tntelleot  fat  iH 
general  cultivation,  ought  to  be  f^iven.  Re  em' 
ploye<f  fourteen  or  fiAeen  hoars  a  day  in  his  di»* 
ciphne.  Much  less  time  than  that  may  accdtt- 
plish,  ih  ordinanr  circnmstaaees,  all  that  Is  ac- 
cessary to  be  done  by  thbse  under  instructioa. 
The  need  in  this  case  was'preesing,  and  leal  ia 
the  cause  denmnded  sacrifices  rarely  required, 
but  beautiful  when  they  are  dcmandra. 

"  We  devoted  much  oi  this  time,''  says  the 
pastor,  in  an  account  he  has  left  of  his  method, 
**  to  lessons  in  rco^'tng.  The  wretehed*  maaaer 
in  which  they  had  been  taught^  their  detestable 
accent  and  strange  tone  of  voie«,  rendered  this  a 
most  tiresome,  but  necessary  dutv.**  No  chUd, 
or  grown  person,  that  cannot  read  wc/l — not  like 
an  orator,  but  with  ability,  to  express  and  cda- 
vey  just  notions  of  what  he  reads— can  study 
well.  He  will,  in  case  he  is  not  practised  ii 
perfectly  intelligent  reading,  pore  over  a  book, 
and  even  repeat  the  words  of  it,  but  till  the  (gen- 
uine sense  of  the  printed  page  is  transfbsed  into 
his  mind,  his  labor  upon  any  science  in  print  will 
be  almost  in  vain.  HeAce  follows  the  necessity 
of  procuring  from  the  beginning,  and  successiyt- 
iy,  such  books  as  shall  both  interest  and  Aimish 
the  understanding,  quickening  in  their  influcoc* 
all  processes  of  the  mind.  ^_ 

Language  is  before  Grammar.    Neff,  when 
his  pupils  could  read  readily,  taught  them  Gram* 
mar.    No  person  properly  understands  the  con- 
struction of  a  sentence  till  he  has  a  preconceiyad 
notion  of  its  logical  meaning  from  the  reading 
of  it.    Mechanical  parsing  throws  no  real  light 
upon  a  written  truth.  The  sdence  of  Grammar, 
Neff,  of  course,  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
teach.    Speaking  of  his  pupils,  he  says,  esa- 
ceming  grammar,  "  There  is  scarcely  any  WT 
of  conveying  the  meaning  of  it  to  them.    AM 
the  usual  terms  and  definitions,  and  the  ibcms 
which  are  employed  ia  schools,  are  utterly  ««*•• 
tiUigihU  ktrt."  •  He  did  not,  perhaps,  l»«wr 
how  Uttle  intelligible,  how  Uttle  V^^^^^Z 
are,  ahnost  every  where.     **  Dic^a***''^*  "J 
continues,  **  was  one  of  the  means  to  "•*■,* ' 
had  reoonrse  t  wtthaat  it  they  wqnld  have  m$» 
Ao  progress  in .  orthogriq>hy  and  graoMB^y  ^  * 
they  wrote  so  miserably  and  slowly,  thst  tay 
eonsumed  a  great  d*si  of  time."   Th»  ^9 
however,  the  oaly  way  in  whidi  hty  •^  •JJf 
eould  he  satisfied  whether  they  oaaldiptUr  ^ 
express  theiasalveB  properly*     PriooP^  *r 
aething  to  him  who  rteetvea  thenfc— or  rw*'!^ 
ciCscthem,  ualcaa  he  aaa  at  the  aama  <>*^frr 
moaatiaie  Ihsp.    Lattawiaad  gmlpany  "'^' 
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uiiffl  tk&f  can  be  tarMd  iato  T«t>rMentetlooi  of 
ideas  by  him  who  has  learned  them  la  form 
ottW,  are  aa  aadtgested  hemp  in  the  aiad,  veij 
anllkelj  to  germinate  at  all.  The  memoi^,  it  is 
ime,  may  sometimes  be  stored  in  advaDee,  bat 
its  stores,  if  not  soon  tarned  to  intelligent  use, 
are  t>nly  so  much  lomber  in  the  brain.  Thence 
follows  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,  by  means  of  the  right  instru- 
ment* 

••  Obserrlng,'*  proceeds  Neff,  *'  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  signification  of  a  great  number 
of  words  of  constant  use  and  recurrence,  I  made 
a  selection  from  the  vocabulary,  which  I  re- 
qpired  them  to  set  down  in  little  copy  books. 
The  explanations  in  the  dictionary  were  not 
enough,  and  I  ymt  obliged  to  furnish  new,  and 
sometimes  more  ample  definitions,  which  tbcy 
coald  ondorstand  ;  and  to  make  them  transcribe 
theae."    We  are  not.  fortunately,  without  one 
or  two  rational  vocabalorics  of  this  sort    They 
oaght  to  be  in  all  8C>)ools  before  the  full  Die- 
tioaary  is  put  into  the  learner's  hands.    Arith- 
metic had  its  place  in  their  studies,  and  Geogra- 
phy was  a  matter  of  recreation  to  Keff^s  pupils. 
His  method  of  teaching  Geography,  aad  tbe 
use  he  made  of  it,   are  especially  interesting. 
**  ThcT  pored  over  the  maps/*  says  he,  **  with 
a  Idling  of  delight  and  amusement  that  was 
quite  new  to  them.    1  busied  myself  in  giring 
Uiem  some  notions  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the 
form  and  motion  of  the  earth — of  the  seasons 
and  the  climates,    and  also  of  the    heavenly 
bodies      I  was  forced  to  use  the  simplest  modes 
of  demonstration,  which  amused  and  instructed 
them  at  the  same  time.    A  ball  made  of  box 
wood,  with  a  hole  through  it,  and  moving  on  an 
axle,  and  on  which  I  had  traced  the  principal 
ctrdes ;  some  lar^e  potatoes  hollowed  out ,  a 
candle,  and  sometimes  the  skulls  of  my  scholars, 
senred  for  the  instruments  by  which  I  illustrated 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of 
the  earth  itself.    Proceeding  from  one  step  to 
another,  I  pointed  out  the  situation  of  dififorent 
eonntries  on  the  chart  of  the  world,  and  took 
pains  to  give  some  slight  ideas,  as  we  went  on, 
of  the  elmracteristics,  religion,  customs  and  his- 
tory of  each  nation.    These  details  fixed  topics 
of  moment  in  their  reeollection.'" 

N  ot  only  the  method  but  the  scope  of  Neff*s 
instructions  is  admirable,  and,  moreover,  tsit^a- 
bte.  His  mind  was  too  enlarged  to  fear  that  he 
should  be  teaching  too'  much.  It  was  his  aim 
to  prove  that  the  humblest  condition  of  life  may 
be  exalted  by  whatever  exalts  the  moral  and  in- 
telligent nature,  and  that  he  who  possesses  any 
aad  in  the  treasury  of  truth,  in  defect)  of  all 
other  treasure,  is  truly  *'  The  rich  poor  man.'' 

The  unremitting  labors  of  NefT  shortened  his 
daTs,'and  he  died  at  Geneva  ia  1829.  Bat  death 
did  not  destroy  his  work,  Men's  good  deeds  are 
immortal— they  perish  not  with  the  aaent. — 
The  oak  may  fall  by  the  lightning;  the  acorns 
that  have  penetrated  the  soil  around  him  will 
rise  in  a  forest  of  strength  and  beauty. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

-  • 

pROvfDBKCB,  R.  I.,  KHh  Jan.,  1846. 
>  FaAJfcis  DwiGHT,  Esq. — Dear  dir.-^Permit 
na^hrouffh  the  mediamof  yoor  ^'I>istrlet  Schaol 
Jearnalf''  to  present  to  tbe  friends  of  popular 


edocatiaa  the  cheering  uitelK|eaee  pertaialiig  !• 
the  sabject  of  popular  educatioa  in  this  state*— 
You  are  aware  that  very  few  states  ia  the  Uaioii 
contain  so  many  adults  that  can  neither  vad  nor 
tffftfe,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  aa 
this ;  a  blot  upon  her  statistics  th^t  she  is  deter- 
mined to  efface. 

She  has  availed  herself  of  the  labors  of  a  gea- 
tleman  of  distinguished  ability — Henry  Baraard^ 
Esq.of  Conn. — to  superintend  her  public  schools^ 
whose  efforts  are  seconded  by  a  number  of  aea- 
tlemen  in  difi*erent  parts  of  the  slate,  especiaJhf 
in  the  southern  portion,  where  I  am  mora  inti- 
mately acquainted.  Here  are  her  UpdykeSi  har 
Hazards,  her  Potters,  and  her  Babcocks,  devo- 
ting their  time  and  talent,  to  awaken  public  feel- 
ing to  the  importance  of  educating  her  tgkoU 
population.  From  such  efforts,  too  much  can  ' 
hardly  be  anticipated  as  a  result. 

It  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  cha- 
acter  of  Rhode  Islanders,  that  when  their  iate- 
rest  is  clearly  and  convincingly  presented,  they 
cordially  embrace  it,  and  liberally  contribute  the 
means  to  accomplish  such  object.  Especially  so, 
i^  it,  with  regard  to  popular  education,  when 
sectarianism  and  poUtics  become  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  "  the  peoplc^s  cause.'* 

An  evidence  of  this  was  clearly  manifbsted  at 
the  meetings  oi  tbe  **  Washington  County  Aa- 
sociation"  for  tbe  promotion  of  public  sGhools> 
held  on  the  3d  Dec.  last,  at  Westerly,  aad  on  the 
4th  inst.  at  Wiekford,  where  the  discussions  aad 
exercises  were  listened  to  with  deep  interest  by 
large  ond  respectable  audiences.  (A  notice  of 
the  latter  I  send  you.) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  public  schools  in 
this  state  are  very  far  behind  those  of  her  sister 
states  around  her,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
like  the  **  oasis''  in  the  desert,  she  has  her  green 
and  flourishing  spots.  She  can  point  to  her  pab> 
lie  schools  in  this  citTr  under  the  general  sapar- 
vtsion  of  N.  Bishop,  Esq.,  and  present  a  system 
of  education  second  to  none  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  The  proper  omnization,  the  ex- 
cellent order  and  thorough  instrnction  of  these 
schools,  bear  honorable  testimony  to  this  aanr- 
tion. 

r 

The  school-houses  are  well  constructed,  coa- 
veftiently  arranged,  in  which  you  will  find  "a 
place  for  every  thinjj,"  and,  to  the  credit  of  the 
teachers,  **  every  thing  ta  its  place."  A  perfect 
neatness  prevails  throughout  every  department 
Here  the  system  of  gradation  is  admirably  car- 
ried iato  practice.  The  six  grammar  shoools. 
each  have  their  primary,  their  intermediate  and 
higher  departments.  In  the  latter  scholars  are 
snfSdeatly  iastructed  for  commoa  busiiiess  pap- 
suits.  Such  scholars  as  are  desirous  of  pursaiag 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  or  to  takea  oeam 
of  instruction  preparatory  for  college,  areadvaa- 
cedfrom  tht  grammar  to  the  high  school,  where 
the  same  system  of  gradation  is  most  saeoessfuUy 
parsued.  The  building  of  the  high  school,  its 
arrangements,  and  its  occupants,  will  bear  an 
honorable  comparison  with  any  institution  ef 
the  kind  I  have  visited.  I  might  aams  soma 
schools  ia  the  villages  of  Pawtueket,  Bristol, 
and  in  some  other  viUasees,  giving  promise  of  an 
elevated  character.  I  close  this  eomqBuniealiaa 
with  aa  iaviutioa  for  you  to  rosis  and  9m  what 
Rhode  Islaad  h  doing.    If  yon  find  any  thing 
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above  written  over-nte4,  I  will  allow  yon  lo 
cbaxge  it  to  my  aeooaai. 

Very  truly  youn, 

PHILLIP. 


From  the  Hartford  Xounwil. 
BRATTLEBORO  SCHOOLS. 


Thb  foUomng  accoaot  of  the  Brattleboro 
School;  is  embraced  in  a  letter  to  Henrt  Bar. 
HARD,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  from  H.  E.  Parker, 
Eeq^  of  Hanover.  We  take  pleasure  in  laying 
it  before  onr  readers,  confident  that  the  informa- 
tion At  contains  will  be  received  with  interest. — 
lEdt.  Journal.} 


(C 


Brattleboro,  east  village,  is  comprised  with- 
in one  school  district.  It  contains  abunt  1300  in. 
habitants  ;  not  far  from  four  hundred  of  whom 
are  from  four  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  ave- 
rage  attendance  at  our  schools,  is  about  300. 
We  have  five  public  schools,  four  taught  by  fe- 
males, the  other  by  a  male  teacher.  They  con- 
tinue through  the  year,  with  exception  of  vaca- 
tions  amounting  to  two  months  or  more.  Child- 
ren are  admitted  into  the  primary  schools,  those 
taught  br  females  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and 
remain  there  until  eleven  years  of  age,  or  until 
qualified  to  enter  the  central  school,  which  isun- 
4erthe  charge  of  a  male  teacher.  The  houses  of 
the  primary  schools  are  located  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  village,  to  accommodate  the  children  in 
erery  section  of  the  district.  The  building  for 
the  central  school  is  near  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage,  so  that  the  children  at  the  extreme  of  the 
district  are  but  little  more  than  a  mile  from  it. 
The  children  in  the  primary  schools  are  required 
to  go  through  a  prescribed  course  of  preparatory 
studies,  previous  to  an  examination  for  admis- 
sion  to  the  central  school.  This  examination 
takes  place  when  they  are  eleven  years  of  age. 
If  the  examination  is  unsatisfactory  in  any  indi. 
vidoal  case,  the  child  continues  in  the  primary 
school  until  he  or  she  can  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination. All,  however,  be  the  character  of 
their  examination  what  it  may,  at  fourteen  years 
of  age  are  admitted  to  the  central  school.  In 
this  school,  besides  the  common  branches,  the 
higher  branches  of  an  English  education  are 
taught.  The  prudential  committee,  assisted  by 
a  special  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose,  are 
authorized  by  the  district  to  rerommend  the  books 
to  be  used  in  the  schools,  to  point  out  the  course 
of  studies  to  be  pursued,  and  to  classify  the 
scholars. 

"  Formerly  we  had  four  public  schools,  taught 
ia  summer  hr  females,  in  winter  by  males,  or 
partly  by  males  and  partly  by  females.  We  had 
also  about  the  same  number  of  private  or  select 
schools  under  the  charge  of  male  and  female 
teachers,  all  of  which  are  now  discontinued. 
There  was,  under  that  system,  or  rafher  no  sys- 
tem, a  constant  change  of  teachers,  and  of  course 
a  frequent  change  of  books,  of  the  course  of  stu. 
dies,  and  of  the  modes  of  instruction  and  disci. 
plioc.  The  interest  of  the  parenu  was  distrac- 
tad,  each  naturally  earing  more  for  the  school 
where  his  children  were  instructed  ;  invidious 
distiactioDs  were  created,  money  was  wasted,  no 
90od  moral  influences  were  exerted,  and  little 
was  dooe  even  for  the  intellect.    The  evils  of 


that  ao-system  became  so  glaring,  that  the  whole 
village  rose,  almost  to  a  man,  and  deterausMi 
to  have  a  reform,  The  advantages  of  onr  pre- 
sent system  are  found  to  be  important.  It  is 
democratic.  All  our  children  are  brought  to- 
gether. The  children  of  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
stand  side  by  side,  and  merit  alone  decides  th.e 
rank  of  each.  The  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
property  of  the  district,  so  that  children  of  tlie 
poor  have  equal  advantages  of  edncaticn  witk 
those  of  the  wealthy.  The  influence,  the  tal- 
ents, and  the  pecuniary  resounds  of  the  village 
are  concentrated  on  the  system  of  popular  eda- 
cation  ;  and  this  aflbrds  one  subject  of  commoo 
interest  for  all  sects,  all  classes,  and  all  parties, 
and  does  not  a  little  to  smoothe  down  the  asper- 
ities o(  feeling,  and  to  harmonize  diversities  oi 
conflicting  interests. 

'^Employing  our  teachers  for  a  longer  period^ 
they  become  attached  to  us  ;  we  take  a  greater 
personal  interest  in  them ;  we  begin  to  leana 
their  social  importance  in  society ;  to  regard 
their  station  as  the  first  in  the  community  ;  and 
their  influence  next  to  that  of  parents,  as  haviof^ 
the  greatest  beariiisr  on  the  character  and  destt* 
ny  of  the  young.    By  having  a  course  of  studies 
pointed  out  for  our  children,  so  that  they  can  ad- 
vance regularly  from  branch   to  branch,  they 
make  much  more  rapid  progress  than  formerlj, 
obtain  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  in  a  mmeh 
shorter  period,  and  acquire  a  far  better  education 
in  the  same   length  of  time.     But  perhaps  the 
greatest  benefit  produced  by  our  school  systeoi, 
is  the  moral  influence  it  exerts.    We  already 
perceive  a  decided  improvement  in  the  manners 
and   conduct  of  the  pupils  in  all  our  schools, 
much  of  which  we  attribute  to  the  introdnctioa 
of  singing  as  a  part  of  the  daUy  exercises.    The 
instructor  of  the  central  school  has  taken  great 
pains  to  interest  his  pupils  in  ennobling  nnd  ele- 
vating useful  pursuits.    He  has  turned  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  chemistry,  to  the  cultivation  and  care  of 
ornamental  trees,   &c.,   which   occupies    their 
thoughts  out  of  School,  and  inspires  them  with 
purer  and  higher  desires  and  aims.    By  the  strict 
order  and  niethod  introduced  into  the  schools, 
by  the  punctuality  and  promptness  required,  and 
bv  the  propriety  of  copdnet  enforced,  much  has 
already  been  done,  by  all  our  teachers,  for  the 
promotion  of  good  manners  and  good  morals. 
It  is  thought  by  good  judges  that  the  additional 
value  which  our  present  system  of  education 
has  given  to  the  property  of  the  village,  is  more 
than  enough  to  counterbalance  the  additional  ex- 
penses required." 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  pa- 
tenu  (the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,)  wasa  few 
days  since  laid  on  the  dealer  of  the  House  of  Re^ 
resentatives.  Mr.  Ellsworth  estimates  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  oar  country  as  follows: 


Wheat,  bu.  100.310,856 

r*^m^  ((      AOA   A1Q  "i/Ui 


Com, 

Oals, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Bu'kw^t," 

Potfttos,  *' 


494,618,306 

145,929,969 
24,280,271 
3,220,721  Silk, 
7,969,410  Sugar, 


Hav,  tons,  15,419,807 
Toba'co,lbs  186,731,554 
Cotton,  •*  757,660,090 
Rice,  **  89,879,146 
•*  315,966 

''    66,400.310 


105.756,133  Wine,  gaVns,     139,940 
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TEACHERB'  INSTITUTES. 


'  Extract  fVom  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of 
Hon.  Horace  Makn,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

"In  addition  to  the  Normal  Schools,-— some 
OTtdence  of  the  success  of  whose  pnpils  will  be 
laid  before  the  board  hj  Mr.  May,  late  princi- 
pic  of  the  Normal  School  at  Lexington, — I  wish 
to  suggest  another  expedient, — one  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  state  of  New- York,  for 
two  or  three  years  past,  and  which  has  proved 
eminently  successful , — I  refer  to 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

These  are  constituted  and  sustained  in  the 
following  manner : — 

In  the  spring  and  autumn  of  the  year,  those 
persons,  male  and  female,  who  propose  to  keep 
school,  the  ensuing  season,  assemble  at  some 
convenient  and  central  place  ;  and   not   only 
form  classes  for  mutual  improvement,  but  they 
employ  some  distinguished  teacher  or  teachers, 
to  preside  over  their  meetings  and  give  them  in- 
straction.     Here    they    are   indoctrinated,   not 
merely  in  the  general  principles  of  school  gov- 
ernment,  the  means  and   modes  of  order,  disci- 
pline, classification,  motive-powers,  Stc,   but 
they  go  through  the  actual  drill  of  classes  and 
routine  of   the  school-room.    These   teachers 
elect  form  themselves  into  classes,  in  all  the 
branches  they  expect  to  teach  ;  they  study  les- 
sons and  perform  recitations,  just  as  is  done  in^ 
a  school.     The  exercises  are  interspersed  with 
discussions,  and  the  evening  is  generally  occupi- 
ed by  lectures  on  some  topic  connected  with 
the  great  cause  of  education.    The  institutes 
hold  regular  sessions  from  day  to  day,  usually 
for  a  fortnight,  though  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  according  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the 
parties. 

During  the  autumn  which  has  just  closed,  a 
large  number  of  such  institutes  were  held  in 
the  interior  and  western  part  of  the  state  of 
New-York.  Several  of  them,  having  mode 
pressing  application  to  a  distinguished  teacher 
belon$(ing  to  the  city  oC  Boston,  to  attend  and 
preside  at  their  meetings,  he  complied  with 
their  request,  and  spent  about  a  month,  in  dif- 
ferent places  amongst  them.  He  reports  that 
their  members  were  animated  by  a  most  ear- 
nest and  praise worthr  spirit ;  ardent  for  im- 
proTement  and  gratelul  for  any  aid  that  could 
increase  their  fitness  for  the  responsible  duties 
they  were  about  to  assume  ; — that  male  teach- 
«rS|  who  are  to  receive  but  ten  dollars  a  month, 
for  their  services  during  the  winter,  travelled 
fifty  or  more  miles  on  foot,  to  spend  a  fortnight 
of  their  time  in  attending  these  meetings,  and 
that  they  contented  themselves  with  any  fore 
however  meagre,  and  with  any  accommodations 
however  rude, — finding  their  compensation  in 
the  mental  and  literary  advantages  to  be  there 
obtained.  This  is  a  noble  spirit.  It  is  a  spirit 
which  predestines  the  glory  of  the  state  and  the 
welfare  of  its  individual  citizens.  It  is  a  spirit 
Whieh,  at  present,  pervades  the  state  of  New- 
York  more  generally,  and  is  acting  more  effi- 
eiratly,  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  anion. 
I  think  our  own  people  are  not  generally  aware 
what  and  how  much  have  been  done  for  the 


and  people  of  New  York,  withia  the  last  few 


years.  That  state  has  the  mo«t munificent  ^ud 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  that 
exists  in  the  world^.  It  has  a  far  more  compre- 
hensive and  efficient  code  of  laws  for  regalaf- 
ing  public  instruction  than  any  other  of  the 
twenty-six  states  ;  and  its  system,  with  hut  few 
exceptions,  is  most  wisely  arranged,  and  is  now 
worked  with  a  vigor  ana  spirit  unequalled  in 
anv  other  part  of  our  republic. 

why  canoot  this  plan'^of  teachers'  institutes, 
originating  in  New- York,  be  adopted  in  Massa- 
chusetts ?  We  have  borrowed  her  system  «p 
District  School  Libraries,  and  it  has  found  al- 
most universal  favor  amongst  our  citizens.  She 
has  borrowed  our  system  of  Normal  Schools, — 
having  appropriated  at  the  last  session  of  her 
Legislature,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  hou- 
ses, the  sum  of  $50,000  for  that  purpose  j  and 
her  Normal  School  is  to  be  opened  at  Albany, 
on  the  18th  of  the  present  month.  Let  us  now 
adopt  the  system  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  which 
she  has  projected  ;  and  thusir.aintaia  that  noble 
rivalry  of  benefactions  which  is  bom  of  a  phi- 
lanthropy that  cores  more  for  the  good  that  is 
doue,  than  it  does  who  nre  the  devisors,  the 
agents,  or  the  recipients  of  it." 

CONNECTICUT. 


EDUCATION. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  lost  GeiKral 
Assembly  instituted  a  commission  to  act  upon 
this  subject,  and  to  report  to  the  next  General 
Assembly.  The  committee  for  this  purpose  ap- 
pointedJ)y  his    excellency  the    Governor,  are 


field,  Hon.  Charles  W.  Rock  veil,  of  Norwich, 
Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  of  Litchfield,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Eldridge,  of  Pomfret,  Prof.  -Johp  John- 
son, of  Middletown  and  Lorin  P.  WaWo,  Esq. 
of  Tolland. 

Here  follows  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
joint  standini?  committee  on  education,  and  the. 
resdiutions  thereupon  of  the  last  General  As- 
sembly. 

*'l:  is  true  the  committee  might  express  gener- 
ally an  opinion  upon  the  state  of  the  common 
schools,  and  if  called  on  now  to  do  this,  they 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  be-  * 
lieve  many  defects  and  irregularities  now  exist — 
that  there  is  not  that  attention  given  to  the  sub- 
ject which  it  demands— that  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  relax  effort— and  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  education  too  much  by  the  capacity  of  the 
school  fund  to  pay  for  it— that  the  proper  facili- 
ties  are  not  yet  olTered  to  those  persons  who  ■ 
wish  to  become  teachers,  to  prepare  themselves 
by  an  appropriate  course  of  study,  particularly 
by  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools — ^that 
there  is  stilI*notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy 
and  liberal  efforts  ol  the  late  indefatigable  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  comnson 
schools,  great  want  of  inlbrmation  respecting 
the  schools,  school  systems  and  progress  of  pop- 
ular education  generally,  in  other  slates  and 
countries— that  there  is  a  great  want  in  com- 


^^_ mon  schools  of  the  apparatus  deemed  indispea- 

cause  of  common  schools,  by  the"  legislature  1  sable  in  the  best  conducted  private  schools— that 


there  is  still  a  want  of  sufficient  uniformity  la 


ait 
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Ike  itadief.  books  and  course  of  iottnietioii  and  I  tncb  plana  and  tn^sestioaB  /or  tkeir  vm^ 


dawpline  ceaerally  adopted  in  all  the  schoolt  of 
Ibe  tame  eksa— that  the  proper  attention  is  aot 
Yet  given  to  the  eetablit hment  of  school  and  so- 
aial  libraries,  and  cTeniag  schools  or  classes  for 
such  children  as  are  necessarily  employed  *dn- 
ring  the  day — that  sufficient  enconragement  is 
not  give^  to  the  establishment  of  lectures,  espe- 
dalt^  in  winter  season,  and  on  some  department 
of  satace  connected  with  the  pursuits  ol  the  peo- 
ple, and  calculated  to  supply  iuteresting  and  pro- 
iitable  topics  of  conversation  **  to  stimulate  en- 
qniry,  direct  the  readio;;  of  the  young,  bring  all 
dasses  together,  aod  thus  cultiyate  happier  so- 
cial  relations.^  It  is  required  that  a  more  vigo- 
rous PL  *•<*.  sentiment  should  exist  upon  the 
•ubjeet  ol  education  than  now  exists — a  more 
active  interest  be  created,  and  increased  provi- 
sions be  made,  if  the  state  of  Connecticut  would 
do  justice  to  itself,  and  fulfil  the  sacred  injunc- 
tion of  that  law  which  two  centuries  ago,  at  the 
birth  of  Connecticut,  provided  *^  that  not  a  sin- 

fle  child  should  be  found  unable  to  read  the  holv 
ITord  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the  Colony/' 
In  accordance  with  these  remarks,  with  the 
view  of  procuring  the  iLtelligeat  agitation  of 
this  subject^  and  furnishing  the  basis  of  prudent 
and  beneficial  action  hereafter,  your  committee 
reeommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consist  of  nine  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
recllve  the  returns  Trom  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts, proposed  in  nn  accompanying  resolntion, 
to  digest  the  same,  and  report  to  the  next  legis- 
lature, the  state  of  the  common  schools,  an  1  of 
the  public  mind  respecting  them,  together  with 


ment,  as  to  them  may  seem  cale«lated  ^isbslaA. 
tiallj  to  promote  the  nsefulnete  of  ichioia  saA 
the  interests  of  education. 


RBsoi^moirs  AcceiirAimNO  the 

THS  JOIMT  STAnDIND   COM.    Olf  XOVCATiaW. 

Re$oi9€d,  That  his  excellency  the  govenMv  ff 
this  state  be,  and  he  hereby  is  anthoriasd  mmi 
empowered  to  nominate  a  eommitte  of  niae  per- 
sons in  this  state,  to  be  and  to  constitute  a  omi- 
mittee  to  report  on  the  smbjcct  of  ednofttMMi  li 
the  next  general  assembly. 

Retolvedf  That  the  person  first  named  on  tkit 
committee  shall  be  chairman  thereof, — and  that 
this  committee,  when  constituted,  shall  take  in- 
to  consideration  the  state  of  common  schools  ia 
Connecticut,  and  of  the  public  mind  respecting 
them,  together  with  such  plans  and  suggestions 
for  their  improvement  as  to  them  may  aeem 
calculated  substantially  to  promote  the  uscfol- 
ness  of  schools  and  the  interests  of  edaeatioa 
generally  in  the  state,  and  shall  report  their  do- 
mgs  herein  to  (he  next  General  Assembly. 

Resolved,  That  the  school  visitors  ia  tbe  tev. 
eral  school  societies  shall  lodge  with  the  cleiiB 
of  their  respective  societies  such  returns  of  the 
condition  of  each  common  school  within  their 
limits,  in  such  particulars  and  at  such  times  as 
the  committee  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  reso- 
lutions shall  specify  and  direct,  together  with  a 
written  report  of  their  own  doings,  with  sach 
observatioBS  as  their  experience  and  reflection 
may  susrgest :  and  said  clerks  shall,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  several  school  societies,  transmit  the 
some  when  required,  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee shove  named. 


WEBSTER^S  DICTIONARY. 

2  VOLS.  ROYAL  OCTAVO. 


AN  AKEE1C4N  DICTIONART  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LAN&UAGB;  firtt  edition  in  Octavo^  ooataiaiof  the 
wkole  T*OBboUry  of  the  qoarto  ediiioD,  wUhcorreo- 
tioAs,  impr^vemcnUi  and  neveral  tboonad  additional 
words.  By  Noah  WssTca,  L.  L.  D.  To  which  la  added 
a  Supflement  of  aeTeml  tho«»and  words,  prepared  by 
tiM  anthor,  and  first  pubUthed  since  hit  dseeaae.  con. 
taittcd  la  aooe  of  theAbrid^menta  of  Webater'a  Dic- 
tionary,   tx^  Price  reduced  to  #10.50. 

aaiTiSH  Honcaa. 

.The  following  it  ao  eitract  from  the  Liverpool  Mer- 
cury of  Hay  S9tb  :— 

'*  fiy  far  thebett  Englisb  Dictionary— indeed  the  only 
one  to  which  appeal  can  now  be  made  at  an  authority, 
UWebtter^a.  JAMES  BiARTlNEAU.*' 

"  Thlt  Dictionary  ia  decidedly  one  of  the  roost  valua- 
ble and  important  workt  at  present  in  the  ooor»e  of  pnb- 
Ikation.  No  library  caa  be  considered  complete  with- 
out it.''— Br»tlo<  Journal, 

**  We  repeat  our  opinion,  that  it  ia  the  moat  oopione 
acearate,  aod  acientiRc  Dictionary  of  our  lanauage, 
Which  has  hitherto  been  compiled."—  4h€r4»m  Jour 

Proleasor  jAMatton  of  Edinharf  h,  haaa^marked,  that 
*'  the  American  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Webtter  it  aa  great 
an  improvement  on  Jobntoo*t  Dictionary,  aa  the  latter 
was  on  those  of  hit  predeoeaaort.^ 

"  Wlwn  it  it  aa  well  known  ia  Britain  aa  K  ia  in 
Anerfea,  ii  will  tupersede  every  other  book  in  the  taoM^ 
4spartBent  of  lettara.'*— Cam^riitf  e  Iniefm^o^U  Prot$. 

«The  Aaarican  Dictionary  of  the  BagUah  laafoaflef 
la  a  work  of  profound  ioTea(ig«tioa,  and  does  Infinite 
hoaor  to  lbs  phiiocical  Isarnlnc  and  generat  literature 
Of  this  eoaniry.  tSANOBLLOK  KBITT.** 


*<  The  otfrnoiofUtU  depaitnteat  tbrowa  acw  and  atil> 
king  light  on  the  history  of  language ;  the  socptnlary  ia 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  thoosand  wwr^, 


pritiag  the  technical  wordt  of  science  and  the  vUt 
words  not  found  in  any  ether  dietionariea,  and  maayei 
them  the  wordt  for  the  precise  meaning  of  which  ihi 
general  reader  it  roost  frequently  at  a  loss ; — theortk^ 
graphy  of  several  classes  of  words,  instead  of  followwf 
cumbrous  and  obsolete  modes  of  spelling,  ia  ccHnfoiwM 
to  the  present  usage  of  the  best  writars^  and  tbe4#' 
nitiona  have  a  character  of  diacriminatioo,  copionsatu 
perspicuity  and  accuracy,  not  found,  we  believe,  in  sM 
other  dictionary  of  the  English  language."  Signed  ■ 
President  Day,  and  Proresaors6illiman,KlBgsley,M»> 
rich  and  Olmsted,  of  Yale  College— by  Preaident  BaMib 
and  Professors  Houpb,  Fowler  aod  Turner,  of  ilidtfl»> 
bury  College— by  Professors  Woods,  Stuart  and  Brae^ 
son,  ofAndover  Theological  Seminary. 

<<We  make  Dr.  Webater'a  Dictionary  our  fcaenJ 
standard  of  orthography,  and  would  cordially  reooai' 
mend  its  adoption  in  schools  and  seminaries  of  leafa* 
lag."  Wm.  L.  Stone,  F.  Hall  and  Rob't  C.  Saada,  Bdi^ 
ora  of  the  N  Y.  Spectator  and  Corn.  Advortiaer :  Bi 
Morse,  Editor  of  N.  Y.  Observer:  F.  O.  Halleck.  Sdttar 
of  the  Journal  or  Commerce :  J.  Lang,  Bditor  of  ihs  N. 
Y.  Oasette;  Bl  Bnrnham,  Rditor  of  the  Bvtniac  Foot; 
A.  Pftera,  Editor  of  the  Hooie  Miaaianary  and  Aaiv. 
Pastor's  Jottcnal ;  B.  Thoaapaon,  Editor  of  tha  Bvniag 
Journal. 


PahNalKd by  O.Ik  R.  Merriam,  8pHag6eliU«M,. 
for  tale  hvB.  H.  Poaas,  Alhanyrw.  Jt  VL  Mtfrkn^ 
Trov  i  M.  H.  Newman,  New-Tofk ;  Carey  &  HartiFMia^ 
Littie  and  Biwwa*  Bastoa,  aad  Boakaalkts  feasrsllf- 
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TERMS 

For  one  eopf,  in  all  cases,  (per  anonm,)-  •  *•  M  cu. 
"  one  handred  copies,  each, 31   ** 

OFFICIAL. 

aTATB  OF  NBW.TOEK— SBCRETARrs  OFHCE. 
DBPA^TAffEirr  OF  QOMMON   80SOOLS. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Hon.  Natuanibl  S.  Bentok  entered  on 
liU  official  duties  ns  Secretary  ol'State  and  Saper- 
inttndcnt  of  Coounon  ScbooU ,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
mnry. 

Samnel  S.  Randall  has  been  re-appointed  Gen- 
eral Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

County  Superintendents  are  direoted  to  for- 
ward to  the  Department  the  nuaes,  towns, 
aatd  post-offica  address  of  the  town  superintend- 
ents elected  dating  the  current  year  in  thek  se- 
veral eountics.  N.  S.  BENTON, 

March,  1844.  Svp't  Com,  ScHooIm. 


TO  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Thx  Town  Superintendents  of  Common 
Schools  of  the  several  towns,  are  hereby  autho- 
rixM  to  pay  over  from  the  library  money  appor- 
tioned to  the  respective  districts  within  their  ju- 
risdiction, to  the  clerk  of  each  district,  on  the 
order  of  the  Trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  the 
amount  certified  by  tnem  to  have  been  n^cessa- 
rilT  expended  in  proeuinf  the  nambers  of  the 
District  School  Journal  heretofore  forwarded,  or 
which  may  hereaAer  be  forwarded  to  their  re- 
wpttttre  tttiiots,  in  pjktrsuanee  of  law,  from  the 
leTeraiPaat^offiDes  to  Whieh  they  have  bee»  or 
may  be  transmitted,  and  in  suitably  blading  the 
«ame,  and  causing  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  district.  ' 

N.  8.  BENTON^ 5ti9»/.  C<m,  Schools, 

99*  Stats  CEBTirxcATEs  of  Qualification  as 
teachers  of  common  schools,  have  been  granted 
by  the  Superintendent  to  the  idlowing  Individu- 
4Uf,  since  the  publication  of  oar  last  number  ,Tiz: 

Archibald  Gow,  of  Argyle,  Washii^toa  co. 

Sidw^  De  Golyer,  Fort  Ann, 

Louisa  A.  Ripley^  Granville, 

Pamela  Cross,  Kingsbury, 

Cntbarine  B.  Hallenbeek,  Greene,Chen.  '^ 

Jededkh  Winslow,  Henderson,  Jefferson  '* 

Jane  P.  Raymond,  A^sterlttz,  Columbia  " 

The  cost  of  transmitting  these  certificates  to 


it 
If 


tt 
it 
tt 


those  to  whom  they  belong,  invo^vhs  so  heavy  a 
draft  upon  the  treasurer,  tlmt  it  huft  been  deemed 
most  advisable  to  retam  them  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  subject  to  the  order  of  those 
who  may  have  opportunities  of  sending  for  them 
by  persons  passing  through  the  city,  members  of 
the  legislature,  &c. 


tS^  Bt  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  one  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
late  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
togefher  with  the  reports  of  the  several  County 
Superintendents,  handsomely  bound,  is  directs 
to  be  furnished  to  each  school  district  library  of 
the  State,  and  to  each  county  and  town  superin- 
tendent. The  work  wUl  be  ready  fpr  delivery 
immediately  after  the  opening  of  navigation  in 
the  q>ring. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Albany^  Feb,  14, 1844. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  (see  cha|^.  311-^ 
laws  of  1844,)  an  appropriation  waa  made  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  a  ''Noanasi 
ScHooi.  for  the  instruction  and  praetioe  of  teaoh^ 
ers  of  common  schools  in  the  science  of  educa^ 
tion  and  in  the  art  of  teaching."  In  coaforatif 
with  the  law  above  referred  to,  this  school  wna 
opened  on  the  18th  dav  of  December,  1844,  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  thf 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  by  virtue^ 
his  office,  and  four  other  gentlemen  appointed 
by  the  regents  of  the  university. 

The  executive  committee  have  adopted  the 
following 

aiOULATIONS  or  THE  NOaMAL  SCHOOL. 

I.  The  year  shall  be  divided  into  terms  as  ibl« 
lows  :  the  first  term  commencing  on  the  secon4 
Wednesday  of  April,  in  each  year,  and  continu- 
ing twenty  weeks.  The  second  term  comm^i- 
cing  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  October,  an4 
continuing  twenty-one  weeks. 

II.  All  pupils  intending  to  enter  the  normal 
school  at  the  next  term,  anist  join  it  during  the 
first  week  of  that  term, 

in.  After  the  close  of  the  current  term,  aa. 
equal  number  of  state  and  volunteer  pupils  Will 
be  received  from  each  countyj  and  in  case  of  thflk 
failure  of  any  county  to  send  its  quota  of  pupils, 
the  committee  will  at  their  discretion  receive 
volunteers  from  other  counties,  until  the  naou 
her  in  the  school,  of  state  and  volunteer  pupils, 
shall  be  two  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

IV.  During  the  summer  term,  there  shaU  be 
two  daily  sessions^  except  on  Saturdays  -,  viz» 
from  8  A.  M.  to  twelve  o'clock,  and  from  3  to  5 
P.  M.    During  the  winter  term,  there  shaU  be 
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hfat  one  daily  setsioa  ;  yiz.  from  9  A.  M.  to  2 
P.  M.;  with  sachfx/ra  teutoofinthe  aAerooon 


•hall  judge  necessary. 

V.  Since  the  branches  required  hj  law  to  be 
taught  in  all  the  common  schools,  viz.  reading, 
orthography,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and 
English  grammar — are  o(  primary  importance, 
they  aha  U  receive  in  all  cases  primary  attention 

*lirnft  normal  school )  nor  shall  the  pupils  be  a1> 
'  l^w«i  to  pass  to  the  higher  branches,  till  in  the 
judgment  of  thcicachers.  ihty  ace  thoioughly 
prepared  to  do  so.  The  iastructioo  in  the»e 
branches  as  far  as  the  nature  of  thesubjecls  will 
admit,  shall  for  the  pi^ent  be  given  by  topics^ 
allowing  to  the  pupils  the  use  of  any  text> books, 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  or  may 
have  access. 

VI.  Exercises  in  drawing,  vocal  music  and 
English  composition  shall  be  attended  to,  by  all 
the  pupils  throughout  the  whole  course  of  siudy. 

VII.  Among  the  branches  to  be  pursucJ,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  are  Physiology,  History 
of  the  United  States,  Natural  Philosophy,  Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  Surveying,  Application  oi  Sci< 
ence  to  the  Arts,  Use  of  Globes,  intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  with  such  other  branch- 
es as  the  executive  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

VIII.  The  state  pupils  shall  be  admitted  at 
the  commtacement  of  any  term,  on  presenting  a 
certificate  of  their  having  been  selected  to  attend 
tiie  school,  by  the  proper  authorities  of  their  re- 
spective counties.  All  volunteer  pupils  shall, 
before  they  can  t>e  admitted,  present  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  their  moral  character  ^om  a 
covaty  or  town  superintendent,  and  be  able  to 
sustain,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  principal,  an 
examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith. 
Aetie,  geography,  and  English  grammar. 

IX.  ThepupiPs  title  to  a  recommendation  or 
certificate  as  a  well  qualified  teacher  on  leaving 
the  school,  shall  depend  on  his  moral  character 
and  literary  attainments,  and  not  on  the  length 
of  time  spent  in  the  school ;  though  no  pupil 
shatl  be  entitled  to  such  recommendation  or  certi* 
ficate  who  shall  not  remain  in  the  school  one 
entire  term,  and  no  certificate  except  one  of  full 
qualifications  shall  be  given. 

X.  The  internal  regulations  of  the  school 
shall  be  lefV  to  take  their  form  and  character 
tttwk  the  circumstances  as  they  arise  ;  and  such 
regulations  as  the  teachers  may  hereaAer  sugi;est 
for  the  government  of  the  school,  shall  be  sob. 
mitted  to  the  executive  committee  for  their  ap. 
provalj  before  they  go  into  effect. 


not  exceed  the  number  of  alate  pnpils,  sack  vo- 
lunteer pupils  who  may  oesire  to  attend  the 


for  /general  exercises,  as  the  principal,  subject  to    school,  should  first  appl^  to  the  superintendents 
to  the  apptobf  tion  of  ik^  executive  committee,  |  af  their  respective  counties  lor  mfbrnation,  and 

if  there  should  be  any  vaeaocies  at  the  time  of 
such  application,  the  said  superintendent  will 
grant  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  which  will  ea- 
title  such  volunteer  pupil  to  admission  into  the 


For  the  further  information  of  any  whom  it 
iftay  concern,  it  may  be  mentioned :  that  voLt7N- 
Txaa  rvFiLs  before  they  can  be  admitted,  are 
ex|>ected  to  express  their  intention  to  prepare 
themselves  to  become  teachers.  They  will  re- 
eeive  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught,  and 
wfll  be  lurnished  with  the  use  of  textlbooks, 
gratie.  Thev  will  not  receive  anything  towards 
paying  for  their  board.  If  they  complete  the 
course  of  study  in  the  school,  they  will  graduate 
•n  the  same  terms  as  the  state  pupils. 

As  the  volunteer  pupils  from  any  connty  can- 


school;  on  complyine  with  the  requisites  reqnirei 
by  the  eighth  regulation. 

The  STATB  PVPfLs,  i.  e.  thoae  who  mre9riedti 
hj  the  countv  authorities  to  attend  the  school^ 
will  receive  durin?  the  next  term  towards  pay- 
ing tor  their  board — if  males,  $  *  ,  if  females, 
$  *  .  The  price  of  board  in  respectable  ftini- 
lies,  varies  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  week,  ezda- 
siveof  was  ling, 

09*  It  is  hoped  that  all  pupils  for  the  next 
term  will  feel  the  importance  of  being  present  on 
the  fir  it  day  o/  the  term. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school — (Dec.  18,)  aa 
address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Samuel  Tonng, 
the  state  superintendent,  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  There  were  then  presest 
twenty-nine  pupils.  The  number  during  tke 
term  increased  to  ninety-eight — the  number  of 
males  and  females  being  nearly  equal. 

There  are  now  accommodntioas  for  two  has* 
dred  and  fifty- six  pnpils,  and  the  board  of  in- 
struction will  be  extended  to  meet  the  w^mIs  of 
these  who  may  attend. 

XXfSailtCNTAL  SCHOOL. 

Preparations  have  also  been  made  for  the  es- 
tablishment in  the  same  boilding  of  an  sxrsai- 
MBiTTAL  SCHOOL.  Thls  school  wlll  eoBUStef 
about  forty  papils  of  vaHoiui  ages,  firom  tik 
years  to  sixteen,  who  wilt  he  inatrncted  by  the 
more  advanced  pupils  in  the  nomal  school,  va- 
der  the  supervision  of  the  principal.  It  is  hoped 
here  to  afford  an  ypportunitj  for  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  governmeat  and 
instruction  inculcated  in  the  normal  school,  aai 
that  each  normal  pupil  will  be  thus  enabled  to 
become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  acquainted 
with  the  deuil  of  the  business  of  teaching.  The 
pupils  of  the  experimental  school  wiU  be  in- 
structed free  of  charge.  Applica  tions  for  adinii- 
sion  to  this  school  should  be  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  executive  committee. 

Bourd  of  Inetruttion, 
David  P.  Page,  Principal. 
Gkq.  R.  PeaxiNs,  A.  M.,  Prof.  Ifatheaa 
^■^—  ,  Prof.  Nmt.  Seicnees. 

F.  S.  Ilslet,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 
J.  B.'HowAno,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Execvtivi  Committee. 
HoK.  N.  8.  BsNToif^  Sup.  C.  8.,  Chaimaa- 
Hoif.  GiDKoK  Hawlkt,  L  L.  D. 
Rkv.  Alomso  Pottee,  D.  D. 
RcT.  William  H.  Campbell ,  D.  D. 
FaANCts  DwicHT,  Secretary. 

N.  8.  BENTOK, 
State  S^,  Com,  Sehooii* 


*  Tk»  male  Smta  pupils  will  ^fhoUy  reeti^^^'^ 
per  week ;  ibt  ftmale  Slaie  pupils  %UUt  4of»a  *^ 
oeit  term. 


w 
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FROfiftSaS  99  JUmiTIQi. 


COPWrf  Aim  TOWV  SUPXftllfTBlf DCKTS  ;    THXIR 
FLAK8,  TUBUl  LABORS,  AITD  THE  RKSVXTS. 

^  *     [For  tlie  Jonraai] 

'  ALLEGANY 

teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers'  associa- 
tion for  the  southern  diyisiott  of  Allegany  oo., 
was  held  at  Frienship,  in  the  Baptist  chorch, 
Rffreeahle  to  notice,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
]S44.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order, by  H. 
£.  Njre,  President— N.  Wardner  appointed  Se- 
crvlary  pro  tern. 

A.  Hosley,  J.  Allen,  and  S.  S.  fiocklejwere 
appointed  a  committee  to  nominatejoffieers,  and 
A.  W.  Smith,  C.  Niver,  and  C.  Cotton,  a  com- 
mittee on  resolntiotts ;  auer  which  the  following 
questions  were  discussed : 

Shonld  eorporal  punishment  in  our  common 
ickools  be  prohibited  by  law  ? 

Deckled  that  it  should  not.  BclieFing  that  the 
frequent  discussion  of  this  question  within  a  few 
years  past,  has  had  a  tendencr  to  make  scholars 
aaore  refractory  ;   ^and  shonld  a  law  be  passed 
prohibiting  eorporal  punishment,  that  it  would 
be  far  more  difficult  to  maintain  wholesome  dis- 
cipline in  our  common  schools  than  at  present. 
Is  the  practice  of  requiring  the  teacher  to 
**  board  round"  to  be  recommended  ? 
Decided  in  the  negative. 
The  report  of  the  committee  for  nominating 
ofieers  received.    They  report  as  fc^ows,  vis  : 
A.  W.  Smith,  President,  Independence  ;  8.6. 
Bvekley,  Bolivar ;  Dr.  Barney,  Independence  ; 
Esq.  Bartlet,  New-Hudson  ;  R.  Crandall  Gen- 
esee ;   Martin  Batts^-ClmrksviUe;  J.  C.  Oran- 
dall,  Amity  ;  A.  L.  Cady,  Almond  ;  H.  Dimick, 
Wirt ;  D.  Ford,  Belfast ;  J.  Harrison,  Friend- 
Mdp  ;  S.  K.  Hale,  Andovet ;    Dr.  Jones,  Scio ; 
7.  M.  Powers,  Cuba ;  L.  Sturdyvant,  West  Al« 
mopid  ;  P.  M.  Vincent,  Alfred  ;  M.  Wygant,  An- 
geliea,  Vice-Presidents ;  D.  D.  Pickett,  Secreta» 
ry ;  A.  Hosley,  Treasurer ;   N.  Wardner,  Li- 
brarian^ 

The  committee  on  resolutiona  presented  th^ 
Mlowiag,  which  were  adopted  by  the  assoda- 
lion  : 

Resolvedf  That  we,  as  teachers,  f^l  the  need 
of  advice  in  discharging  the  high  and  sacred  re* 
•ponsibillUes  of  our  profession. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion,  those  holding 
the  offices  of  town  and  connt^  superintendents 
■honld  be  fnllr  capable  of  giving  such  advice. 

Resolved,  That  in  choosing  them,  reference 
ahould  be  had  only  to  high  moral,  intellectual, 
and  scientific  attainments,  regardless  of  sectari- 
anism, eitiier  in  politics,  religion,  or  any  person- 
al Ikvor  whatever. 

Resolved,  That  they  should  be  a  pattern  for 
teachers  xather  than  beneath  an^  of  them  in  per- 
•onal,  moral,  practical  or  scientific  attainments. 
Resolved,  That  we,  as  teachers,  feel  that  pa- 
rents,  ^^uardians,  and  citizens  generally,  show 
great  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  our  common 
•ehools  by  withholding  their  sympathy,  and  al- 
most wholly  neglecting  to  visit  and  co-operate 
with  us  in  our  laoors. 

Resolved,  That  no  school  can  prosper  with- 
Mit  system,  and  as  system  eannet  be  had  with- 


C(«t  a  nnilerpl^  of  tei(^b(M)V|  we  will  «••  inr 
eioroctt  to  piodnea  neb  uniformity. 

The  following  resolution,  ihtroduced  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Irish,  was  passed  by  the^association: 

Resolved,  That  the  use  of  tobacco,  for  sm^ 
king,  aauffing  or  chewing/  is  a  practice  so  loath* 
some  and  infectious,  that  no  teacher  should  allow 
him  or  herself  in  it. 

The  association  then  adjourned  till  evening. 
Met  agreeable  to  adjournment  at  6  o'clock,  and 
listened  to  an  address  from  J.  J.  Rockafellow, 
county  superintendent,  and  remaiks  from  W.  C. 
Keayon  and  R.  H.  Spencer.  A  committee  of 
five  were  appointed  for  determining  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  asso- 
ciation be  published  in  the  county  papers,  also 
in  the  District  School  journal. 

ASA  W.  SMITH,  Pres't. 

D.  D.  PicKBTT,  Sec'y. 

CAVUGA. 

TSACHXns'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Teachers' Association  of  Cayuga  County 
met  on  Saturday,  the  18th  lost.,  accorung  to  pre- 
vious notice. 

The  gathering  of  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation, considering  the  inclehieney  of  the  morn- 
ing, far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectatioas. 
The  capacious  school- room  of  the  academy, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  hold  nearly  three  hun- 
dred  people,  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.^— 
Among  others  present  on  the  oceaslon,  were  the 
Hen.  Salem  Town  of  Aurora,  R.  G.  Storkes,Esq. 
the  County  Superintendent,  J.  B.  Glendening, 
A.  M.,  Principal  of  Cavuga  Academy,  Wm. 
Hopkins,  A.  M..  Principal  or  Aubom  Academy, 
Rev.  C.  J.  Rudd,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Anbnm 
Female  Seminary,  Wm.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Auburn. 
The  town  superintendents  of  Cato,  Victory, 
Fleming,  Owasco  and  Aurelius,  with  sevens- 
five  or  a  hundred  teachers  of  common  s^oob, 
from  the  different  towns  in  the  county.  The  nom* 
her  present,  and  the  unwavering  attention  paid 
to  the  various  exercises,  augur  well  for  the  cha* 
racter  of  tiie  association,  and  the  growing  inte- 
rest felt  in  the  cause  of  eaucation  throochout  the 
community.  AAer  the  meeting  was  enUed  to  or- 
der, the  first  bnsiness  was  the  reading  of  an  able 
and  lucid  report  by  E.  G.  Storke,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  im- 
portance of  teachers'  associations,  and  the  best 
mode  of  their  orffanization.  The  principal  alt»^ 
rations  proposed  were  to  change  the  preeeac 
name  of  the  society  to  the  Common  8th4oi  Jt$$0' 
eiatwn  €f  Cayuga  Oammty,  that  every  pntron, 
teacher,  pupil  and  friend  of  common  schocJs  in 
the  county  be  considered  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  that  the  annual  meeting  be  held  on 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  firstMonday  of  Jnnu- 
ary. 

The  repont  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  assembly  was  then  fhvored  with  an  els- 
qnent  aad  practical  address  by  Prof.  Town,  npon 
the  Empire  of  Mind.  A  copy  of  the  address  was 
solicited  for  publication,  and  it  U  hoped  the  spea- 
ker, who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  developiaf 
Mind,  will  comply  with  the  request,  that  the  p«b- 
lic  mav  share  the  pleasure  of  perusing  it,  md 
profit  by  the  venerable  author^  experience  and 
wisdom.  f 

The  next  bnsiness  in  order  was  the  repiBrt  «f 


J 


sic 


tte  coDunittM  «Q  refohtlou.  The  rMohitiou 
pn  riu  to  «ft.Mun«led  and  inUrMtins  diaeo*- 
«ion  upon  the  importKoee  of  fothing  teaohera' 
.aMeciatioDi,oalhepreTaiIiaf  dehetiandthebe«l 
node  orteacbinj;  reading,  apelUng,  seograph;, 
fnnuuT  and  arithq^etk.  Among  the  >pealten 
who  participated  fa  the  dbentiian,  wwe  Metan. 
Gleadening,  Starke,  Hopkioi,  Allen,  Benedict  of 
.  Uuoa  Bpringt,  Van  Fleet  or  OwaBco,  Dr.  An- 
dremofVielor]',  HeachanorCato,  Bod  Hunt  ol 
Anrelins.  Pert'eel  harmonj  and  uoanimiijr  pre- 
-VBiledthrnQghoutthe  meeting,  nod  anal  eulhnii- 
*«m  in  the  great  «abjec[  of  educalion  waB  aira- 
keaed,  that  cannot  railio  give  an  impniie  loever; 
■ehool  in  the  count  j. 

The  following  reaolDlioni  were  presented,  and 
ananimousl;  wTopted ; 

l5l.  Resolved,  That  in rewof  the  importaoee 
-of  eommoD  schooli,  we  consider  them  eotiiled  to 
the  active  co-operation  of  all  friends  of  oar  i 
mon  conntryond  nf  baman  happineBs. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  in  order  (o  carry  out  fully 
the  views  of  the  Hon,  fialem  Town,  and  «c" 
flcicntly  in  extendini:  the  "Empire  ofMind, 
teacheri  in  every  town  should  form  tbetnselvea 
into  an  a^iociitioa,  to  meet  at  epecitieil  timei, 
hear  an  address  ffom  one  of  the  members,  and 
diKoH  the  varioos  topic*  connected  witli  their 

3d.  Eatalvod,  That  a  correct  habit  of  reailing 
can  beat  be  fixed  by  the  Ireqnent  example  of  the 
teaeher.    That  in  our  opinion  this  has  beea  too 


for. 

4tll.  Rsioived,  That  in  oar  opinion,  nrilhme- 
ti«  has  bean  tanf  bt  too  much  by  rnlet — "  rules 
whioh  played  arooad  the  head,  hot  have  never 
eatwted  it" — and  that  ila  appliealion  either  to 
the  bdiiseH  of  life  or  In  the  pnrposee  of  meaial 
diteipliae,  have  been  too  generally  anatlended 
la.  . 

Sth.  Reaolved,  Tbat  in  the  teuhtag  of  Eag- 


tbe  piacike,  which  renden 


M  Ibeorv  w 
1  a  dead  lei 


J  givioiE  raon  time  t»  piaeiice  and  leas  !• 


Uu  pnpil.  and. that  tbii  defeel  should  be  eorreet- 

«d  07  givioiE  not 

the  Ibeory  of  th«      .     . 

fitb.  Rawlved,  That  geography  can  bast  be 
iMf  ht  in  CMiiiaetioa  with  drawing,  and  to  Ihi* 
ead  we  reeMMoend  the  teachers  of  this  coooty 
■M  M  require  their  papils  to  loun  descriptioiu 
ttramreeaatry,  towa,  rivet,  be>,  until  they  «ta 
1  in  oatliaat  oa  their  slate*  and 


ir  tbaolH  9at  gratnitmly  pvUiiUag  the  utie« 


[Haviag  in  •  former  BaMber  inadvertcoilr 
published  an  incorrect  account  of  the  Oneida 
County  NormalSchool,  we  takepleasnreiBpre- 
senlinf  to  our  reader*  the  fallowing  correcld 
ver*ioa.-ED.] 

ONEIDA. 
NoBiut  icaoot. 

The  Normal  School  in  Ibe  village  of  Cas* 
den,  closed  on  Friday,  November  1-  It  bas 
succeeded  beyood  the  moat  saBgniae  ezpeeta- 
lions  of  those  who  bava  been  engagad  mit 
The  Exhibition  was  highly  gratifying  to  all  wha 
witnessed  it.  and  impressed  every  mfnd  with> 
belief  of  the  perfect  practicability  of  Nermil 
Scbnots,  nod  of  their  great  Utility  ia  giving 
teachers  correct  notions  of  the  art  of  teaekin| 
and  government  in  Commas  Schools.  And  the 
high  cstimatioQ  In  which  the  service*  of  the 
President,  Mr.  S.  R.  Sweet,  and  his  escelleri 
manoer  of  teaching,  and  the  benefit*  o€  neh 
temporary  acbools,  were  held  by  the  town  aa- 
periniendeats,  are  tel  foith  in  the  tbUwdDf  re- 
solutions. 

Owing  to  the  bad  travelling,  there  were  not 
somanyofthe  townsaperintendentsiaatlcad- 
ance  as  was  desirable.  AAer  the  ezevciM* 
were  eoncluded,  the  town  soparioiendeata  «r< 
gantzed  by  choosing  Jalios  C.  Thome,  Eaq., 
County  Sop't,  Chairman,  and  L.  D.  Bakef, 
Esq.,  BeeretaTy. 

The  following  resolationa  ware  o&rad  by  A. 
D.  Wright,  E*q.,  of  Verona  ; 

Kmltii,  Ttet  <n  eoaaLdsr  Itoimal  Bcteols  sad 
T»cb<r>'  lulltDtes,  iiprsdacUve  gf  (leat  load  isibt 
canie  of  ednutioa,  by  eduMliniiht  leiebers  oTcaa- 
man  ichwili,  not  only  <b  the  gnat  pdacipleB  of  sd. 
■nee,  bat  al»  In  Uie  aiosl  appnnad  mclhnd*  of  HHh- 
ia|. 

kitaliiid,  Tbal  as  the  most  eSlelent  neons  of  eleva- 
ilaitht  cauHof  eommnn  kIwoI  edacatlOD  li,  la  eda^ 
cite  the  leacben-'Thtrafan,  va  aie  of  oplaioo  that 
ckesuta  of  Naw-TMk  voaM  rcndsra  IMtuMasM 
to  ibc  rtoi  rmfli,  br  afoorttaolDa  a  fut  af  lU  ■• 
BiBccnu  to  the  inpport  of  Normil  School*  and  Teatk' 
en'  InitUum  is^ach  conaly. 

lltwilttd,  That  wt,  aieiiluni  of  Oneida  EOtmty,  lest 
Willi  prida  aad.utlifcetioa  npoa  iha  Nianat  hnliid 
which  hai  beta  In  sosaina  dnnaf  •evonl  wstka  *-  "-'' 


7lh.  Resolved,  That  the  espcrieaceofalatge 
■— biT  ofsehoola  in  tbiteeanty  dnring  the  pait 
jMr,  dearly  allows  llwt  •peUing  can  be  nest 
■Beeewfall^  law^htbr  writing  npon  slate*,  thos 
aeeomplMuag  a  douUe  ohiaei  of  impmviag  in 
apalliof  and  pcamaaihip. 

8lh,  Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Hoa.  SaleM 
TeiWa  our  wamest  thanks  for  hi*  highly  nkefnl 
and  interesting  addrei*  or  this  oceailos,  and  re- 
qiKit  thathe  will  giveasaeopyfoTpublieatiM. 

Vth.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Prof.  Hop- 
kiM  our  wannest  thanks  for  the  use  of  hi* 
Mbool-room  OQ  this  occasion. 

lOth.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  tolheeditor* 
Md  publithers  ofUc  several  papm  of  Aabnm, 
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Rrom  tte  Wtftera  State  JoarauL 
ONONDAGA. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  COl^VEKTION. 

The  anoual  meeting  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Common  School  Association,  was  held  at  Syra- 
c«te  on  the  second  Monday  (13th)  of  January 
instant. 

On  taking  the  chair,  the  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, £.  W.  Corns,  Esq.,  made  a  few  brief 
remarks  relative  to  the  objects  and  efforts  of  the 
association,  s^d  to  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended them. 

The  semi-annual  report  of  the  secretary,  to- 
gether with  reports  from  local  associations  in 
tke  towns  of  Lysander,  CamilJus,  Skaneateles, 
JdarceUas,  Van  Boren  and  Fabins,  were  pre- 
aentied  and  read.  The  secretary's  report  was 
Copied,  and  ordered  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
publish^  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  William  Bams,  Esq.  a  commit- 
ted ef  fiire,  to  report  resolutions  for  theconsider- 
tttioB  of  the  meeting,  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  William  Bames,D.  C.  Le  Roy,  F.  Cooper,  L. 
Cornell,  and  M.  W.  Lyon. 

After  hearing  verbsJ  reports  from  Town  Su- 
perintendents, of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  county,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed for  one  hoar. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Orson  Barnes  and 
Alanson  Edwards,  county  superintendents,  made 
some  interesting  statements  of  their  labors  among 
the  schools  of  the  county. 

[The  report  on  text-books  is  necessarily  omit- 
ted, under  the  rule  of  the  Department.] 

Wm.  Bams,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, reported  the  following,  which  were  sever- 
aJiy  adopted. 

fiesohtdy  That  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  the  Normal  School,  or 
TcLachers*  Institute,  which  was  held  in  Syracuse 
in  October  last,  was  productive  of  the  most  be- 
*nefieial  results,  and  had  a  direct  and  visible  ten- 
dencT  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  teachers  in 
tke  details  of  their  profession.  We  do,  therq- 
fore,  recommend  that  a  like  meeting  of  teachers  be 
held  at  Syracuse,  in  the  month  of  April  next, 
and  the  county  superintendents  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  such 
a  meeting. 

Resolvedf  That  this  association  recommends 
the  passage  of  a  law,  making  an  appropriation 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes in  the  various  counties  of  the  state  ;  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  by 
the  secretary  to  the  members  of  the  legislature 
ihmi  this  county  and  to  the  senators  from  this 
district. 

Bitolvtd,  That  we  recommend  the  holding  of 
town  and  villa^  examinations,  or  celebrations 
of  the  schools  in  every  town  in  this  county,  at 
or  before  the  close  of  the  present  winter  term. 

JUaolved,  That  this  association  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  JPrse  School  system  in  this 
state. 

MnoUidf  That  in  view  of  the  benefits  already 
realized  from  the  action  of  this  association  in 
rcftrenee  to  text-books,  the  friends  of  education- 
al improvement  are  requested  to  increase  their 
efforts  in  introducing  the  list  of  text-books  recom- 
mended. 

Rudvid,  That  superintendents  should  not 
rely  aerely.upon  an  oral  examination  of  appli- 


cants for  certificates,  but  should  visit  the  schools 
personallv,  and  then  jndge  of  the  fitness,  adap- 
tation and  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

Rttolvedf  That  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
Washingtonian  State  Temperance  Society,  held 
at  Syracuse  in  May,  1844,  for  placing  a  book 
containing  the  Temperance  Pledge,  for  signa- 
tures in  each  school  district  in  this  state,  meets 
with  our  unqualified  approbation,  and  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  superintendenta,  trustees 
and  teachers,  to  aid  in  carrying  the  same  into 
effect. 

The  following  resolutions  offered  by  Thos  W. 
FleM,  and  supported  by  him  in  some  very  ap- 
propriate remarks,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Raohed,  That  as  we  believe  the  object  of  alt 
education  is  to  fit  the  pupil  to  act  more  wi^ly  in 
his  peculiar  sphere  of  life,  it  should  be  espe^I- 
ly  adapted  to  that  one  in  which  he  is  most  pro- 
[  bably  destined  to  act,  or  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted. 

Mesolvedf  That  as  in  our  agricultural  districte 
the  occupation  for  life  of  a  great  majority  of  pu- 
pils is  essentially  agricultural,  their  euucatioa 
should  be  one  especially  intended  to  make  them 
more  useful^and  inteUigentin  that  particular 
sphere. .  , 

On  motion  of  Alanson  Edwards,  Esq.,Norman 
Green,  of  Onondaga,  was  invited  to  deliver  an 
address  before  the  association,  at  its  next  seni* 
annual  meeting. 

Adjourned  for  one  hour. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  reported  the  following,  who  by  resolution 
were  thereupon  declared  unanimously  elected, 
viz  : 

President,  George  Geddes,  of  Camillus ;  Vice 
do.  Town  Superintendents  of  the  several  towitt ; 
Recording  Secretary,  L.  W.  Hall,  of  Syracuse  ) 
Corresponding  do.  D.  C.  Le  Roy,  of  Camillas  ; 
Treasurer,  A.  G.  Salisbury,  of  Syracuse. 

Committet  on  Text' Books — J.  L.  Hendrick, 
Onondaga  j  F.  Cooper,  Camillus;  Orson  Barnes, 
Lysander  ;  Chauneey  Goodrich,  Lysander  ,*  J. 
S.  Hawley,  Skaneateles. 

Busintu  Committee. — D.  P.  Phelps,  Sjrracnse) 
A.  E.  Sloan,  Syracuse  ;  M.  W.  Lyon,  Camithis ; 
W.  W.  Newman,  Camillus  ;  A.  Edwards,  Sy- 
racuse. 

Special  committees  were  also  appointed  to  rC| 
port  at  the  next  meeting,  as  follows  ; 

On  Conttruction  of  School* Ho%ues, — Orsoa 
Barnes,  Lysander  ;  £.  W.  Curtis,  Salina  ;  Nor* 
man  Green,  Onondaga. 

On  Fixtures  of  School'Rooms* — ^Hicks  Wor* 
den,  Manlius;  David  Parsons,  Syracuse ;  David 
F.  Clarke^Fabius. 

On  Union  of  School  Districts. — A.  £dwardS| 
Syracuse  ;  Wm.'  Fuller,  Skaneateles  ;  Noman 
Green,  Onondaga. 

On  Organization  and  Government  qf  Schools* 
— Norman  Green,  Onondaga ;  W.  H.  Schraes^ 
Syracuse  ;  E.  W.  Curtis,  Syracuse ;  W.  W* 
Newmap,  Camillus ;  8.  C.  Harris,  Syracuse. 

Hcnrv  S.  Randall,  Esq., county  superinteadenl 
of  Cortland,  who  was  present,  by  invitation  ef 
the  association,  made  a  short  extempore  ad* 
dress,  marked  for  ita  good  sense  and  for  the 
clear  and  impressive  manner  in  which  it  wet 
given. 

Francis  D^ght«  Esq..  editor  of  the  District 
School  Journal,  followed  Mr.  Rasdall,  giting  % 
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plain  and  practical  exposition  of  his  views  on 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  governing 
schools.  His  address  was  listened  to  with  the 
deepest  interest  by  all  who  heard  him,  and  made 
an  impression  which  mnst  be  productive  of 
much  practical  good.   • 

Resolutions  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  as- 
sociation to  Messrs.  Randall  and  Dwight,  for 
their  several  addresses,  were  then  adopted.  Al- 
so, to  the  trustees  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Society,  for  the  use  of  their  room. 

Orson  Barnes,  Esq.,  then  offered  the  follow- 
ii^,  which  vras  adopted  unanimously. 

Ruolvidf  That  our  thanks  are  eordially  ten- 
dered to  £.  W.  Curtis,  £sq.,  late  president  of 
this  association,  for  his  successful  efforts  in  its 
behalf,  and  in  promoting  the  objeets  for  which  it 
was  formed. 

Messrs.  Phelps,  Parsons  and  Salisbury,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  Ihe  proceed- 
i^s  for,  and  to  see  to  their  publication  in  the 
atveral  county  papers,  and  in  the  District  School 
Joamal,  whereupon  the  meeting  adjourned. 

E.  W.  CURTIS,  Prttident. 

D.  P.  PuzLPS,  Sicniary, 

f 
The   Report-  of  the   Secretary    of  the  On- 

tndaga  County  Common    School  Association, 

WM  made  at  the  late  annnal  meeting,  and  by  a 

Maolntion  of  the  Association,  was  ordered  to  be 

published.    We  regret  that  we  can  give  but  the 

following  concluding  portion  of  this  excellent 

^*  This  association  has  been  now  a  little  more 
Ikan  one  year  in  operation.  During  that  time, 
marked  and  visible  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  general  character  of  the  schools  of 
the  oonnt^r.  While  it  is  not  to  be  claimed  for 
this  association  by  any  means,  that  such  a  desi- 
Table  result  has  been  obtained  through  its  influ-' 
cace  alone,  it  is  but  proper  for  the  undersigned 
to  ask  in  its  behalf  what  you  will  doubtless  be 
willing  to  award  it — some  credit  for  the  aid  it 
has  rendered.  From  the  I'eports  of  town  asso- 
ciations annexed  hereto,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  meetings  of  these  town  associations,  the 
assembling  together  of  teachnv,  classes  and 
schools,  to  compare,  discuss,  and  criticise  in  a 
liiendly  and  familiar  manner,  different  methods 
of  communicating  instruction  and  of  governing 
aobools,  have,  in  all  cases,  had  a  direct  tendency 
to  awaken  new  and  increased  interest,  and  to 
excite  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  minds 
ofaU  who  have  attended  them.  Parents  have 
been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  dutjr,  the  teach- 
er has  been  made  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  his 
office,  and  has  caught  higher  and  nobler  views 

■  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  he  has  embraced, 
aod  the  pupil  has  found  a  thousand  new  and  ho- 
Borable  incentives  to  exertion,  in  a  pathway 
which  soon  yields  to  his  feet  more  flowers  than 
thorns.  We  mast  keep  alive  this  spirit,  and  we 
Bast  extend  it.  The  meetings  of  this  and  auxil- 
iary associations  mast  be  made  laboratories,  for 
eageadering  bv  their  discussions,  lectures  and 
reports,  new  ideas  of  improvement,  and  new  zeal 
to  propagate  and  enforce  them.     In  this  way 

'  oar  assodation  mav  do  much,  in  fortheranoe  of 
Ike  object  for  which  it  was  formed. 

*'  In  the  month  of  October  last,lfesars.  Cnrtis 
aai  Barnes,  tbe  then  acting  snperiateadentt,  in- 


vited the  teachers  of  the  ebnatj  aad  sadi  as  pro- 
posed to  engage  in  teaching,  to  meet  at  Syra- 
cuse, in  accordance  jwith  a  recommendation  mtde 
at  a  meeting  of  county  and  town  superintendents, 
for  purposes  of  mutual  improvement  as  teachen 
of  common  schools.  That  meeting  was  cos- 
tinned  for  three  weeks,  and  was  attended  by 
about  one  hundred  different  persons,  most  m 
whom  are  now  engaged  in  the  schools  o(  thii 
county.  A  report  oftheir  proceedings  was  pie- 
pared  and  published,  together  with  reports  from 
committees,  to  whom  several  matters  were  re- 
ferred in  the  course  of  their  meeting.  It  wiH 
not  be  expected  of  me  here  to  enter  into  dettils 
in  regard  to  the  effect  produced  by  that  meeting. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  no  step  takes  is 
this  county  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  hts 
been  attended  with  more  beneficial  results.  Thr 
same  testimony  is  borne  in  other  counties  where 
the  plan  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  also  met  with 
favor  from  the  public  authorities  at  Albany. 

The  undersigned  cannot  suffer  this  oecasioa  t» 
pass,  without  urging  upon  your  notice  the  eof ai- 
ry^ whether  much  good  might  not  be  accom- 
phshed  by  a  small  appropriation  to  each  coonCy, 
towards  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  these 
Teaehers'  Institutes.  The  design  of  the  legis- 
lature in  establishing  the  normal  school  at  Alba- 
ny, was  to  provide  the  state  with  a  class  of  ss- 
perior  teachers,  to  be  located  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  state,  after  they  shall  gradoste. . 
Of  necessity  it  is  accessible  to  bat  a  very  <*^ 
number  of  those  who  are  to  engage  in  the  em* 
ployment  of  teaching,  and  some  time  most 
elapse,  before  these  few  will  have  entered  upoa 
the  active  duties  of  a  teachers*  profession.  U 
the  mean  time,  an  appropriation  from  our  sA- 
pie  school  fund  of  the  small  amount  which  would 
be  required  for  the  purpose  named,  would  tflord 
facilities  which,  in  no  other  way  for  so  small  s 
sum,  could  possibly  be  obtained,  and  its  beoefitf 
so  generally  realized.  The  undersigned  kop«s  ^ 
this  association  will  not  adjourn,  withont  s  for* 
mal  expression  of  their  views  upon  this  sabject 

'*  In  regard  to  the  text  books  recommended  by 
the  association,  the  undersigned  is  of  opiiuo* 
that  they  have  very  genendly  been  adopted. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  much  greater  uniformity  ex- 
ists now,  than  a  year  since,  and  in  every  resped, 
so  far  as  has  been  represented  to  the  undersigned, 
the  benefits  anticipated  in  the  practical  work- 
ings of  adopting  a  common  standard,  have  t^ 
fully  realized.    The  teacher  is  much  better  able 
to  do  justice  to  a  large  number  of  pupils— ad- 
vancement of  the  pupil  in  his  studies  i'.'B^ 
rapid,  and  parents  are  less  frequently  subjec^ 
to  that  which  is  at  all  times  an  annoyance— ti^ 
purchase  of  a  new  book  to  suit  the  notiosf  saa 
prejudices  of  every  new  teacher.    The  ^^f^^ 
some  uniform  standard  of  text-books  for  a  dei* 
nite  period,  has  always  been  a  source  of  conk' 
plaint  and  annoyance,  well  illustrated  in ***'*' 
ecdote  of  the  father  and  son  who  called  at  a  boos* 
store  for  Mitchell's  Geography.    Pnrchssisg  w« 
book  and  handing  it  to  the  boy,  the  father  ssys, 
"  Now  run  quick  to  tckoolf  my  sos,  or  **^*If*' 
ter  will  change  the  book  b^fbri  you  gd  ^^T*"  ^^ 

"The  consolidaUon  of  districts,  has  bcenj^wy 
regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  highest  i^P^IS*?' 
Whenever  pracUcable,  it  is  worthy  of^^^P^ 
In  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  ^^^^^^g. 
moch  cheaper,  and  aa  arrangement  •***^^*^ 
cation  of  classes  and  pupils  eaa  bemsde*"6s 
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more  efficieot,  than  under  the  single  district  sys- 
tem. Such ,  at  all  events,  is  the  experience  In  all 
districts  which  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  pro- 
fiting bY  that|  other  districts  are  preparing  for 
It. 

*'  In  closing  a  report,  which  has  been 
extended  mnch  beyond  what  was  originally  in- 
tended, I  should  omit  an  act  of  justice  were  I 
not  to  speak  of  the  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  of 
the  conntj  superintendents,  to  fulfil  the  duties 
entrusted  to  them.  From  the  large  number  of 
districts  under  their  supervision,  of  course  but  a 
Hmi  ted  amount  of  time  can  be  given  by  them  to 
the  different  schools.  So  far  as  the  undersigned 
has  information,  their  labors  have  been  emi- 
nent Ij  anccessful,  and  have  tended  to  confirm 
and  stren^hen  a  feeling  favorable  to  the  system 
nnder  which  they  are  appointed. 

''All  which  is  respectfully  submitted* 

D.  P.  Phblfs, 
Stc^ry  Onon.  Co,  Com,  School  A990, 

Syracutef  Jan,  14,  1845." 


[From  tht  Westdietttr  Bsrald.] 
WESTCHESTER. 

SCHOOL  MSETUVO. 

We  availed  ourself  of  the  priviledge  of  at- 
tending the  lecture  of  Josiah  Holbrook,  Esq., 
of  New- York,  announced  in  the  public  journals 
for  Saturday  last  at  White-Plains ;  and  our  only 
regret  is  that  hundreds  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion  in  this  county  had  not  done  likewise.  Mr. 
H.  is  extensively  and  favorably  recognizld  as  a 
literary  and  scientific  gentleman  of  high  qaali- 
fications,  and  eminent  ability  to  impart  instruc* 
tlon.  His  whole  life,  as  we  believe,  has  been 
devoted  lo  the  acquirement  and  extension  of 
knowledge,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  system 
of  instruction,  (which  will  be  discovered  in  the 
eourse  of  this  article,)  appears  to  us  to  be  in 
every  respect  worthy  the  attention  of  parents, 
preceptors  and  patriots. 

Mr.  Holbrook  commenced  his  lecture  by  de- 
claring his  object  to  be,  to  indace  efforts  in  youth 
lor  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and'  self-im- 
provement; and  adopted  as  his  motto  *^ Nature 
b^fon  Bookt,'* — drawing  before  writing,  8cc.. 
and  argued  as  well  as  illustrated  that  the  mina 
can  learn  more,  and  be  more  effectually  impres- 
sed by  the  presentation  of  natural  objects,  than 
from  artificial  or  arbitrary  signs.  He  then  ex- 
hibited, and  recited  his  remarkably  lucid  illas- 
Irations  with  natural  fruit«  products,  etc.,  which 
,  he  averred,  would  much  more  lastingly  impress 
the  child's  mind  than  simple  pictures  or  emblems 
of  these  objects  in  a  book.  In  support  of  his 
principle  of  teaching  drawing  before  writing,  he 
introduced  a  number  of  interesting  facts,  show- 
ing incipient  talent,  and  the  absorbing  influence 
of  these  pursuits ;  and  in  proof,  presented  a 
number  of  drawings  recently  made  by  the  schol- 
ars from  Rye,  among  which  was  one,  much  ad- 
mired, inscribed  ''  our  school-house," — and  ad- 
ded, that  in  this  way,  a  system  of  scientific  ex- 
changes might  be  established,  and  extended  from 
■chooi-house  to  school-house,  from  country  to 
city.  etc.  He  also  exhibited  some  handsome 
specimens  of  maps  of  Westchester  county,  and 
other  places,  drawn  by  pupils  of  public  school 
No.  8  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  together  with 
hk  ahcet  ol  OeomctriaU  DiagrOM,  from  one  of 


which  he  had  seen  four  hundred  boys  drawing 
at  one  time.  He  said,  it  gave  a  better  training 
to  the  eye  and  mind  than  manuscript  writing, 
and  sustained  his  position  with  showing  a  vari- 
ety of  outline  cards,  and  stating  on  the  author- 
ity of  Professor  Maitk,  of  Massachusetts,  that 
in  Prance  every  child  was  instructed  in  drawing. 
Writing,  however,  he  said,  should  follow  in 
dose  connection  with  this  branch  of  instruction. 
He  likewise  commended  to  the  young  the  forma- 
tion of  scientific  parties,  for  the  prosecution  of 
these  enlivening  and  instructive  objects. 

The  lecturer  then  opened  a  box  of  natund 
productions,  well  fiUed  by  the  industry  apd  re- 
search of  the  members  of  the  Rye  school  who 
had  been  awakened  to  the  subject  by  his  tectum 
at  that  place,  delivered  a  few  weeks  previa 
ously.  He  then  explained  ^e  meaning  of 
the  terms  Geography ,  Geomttry  and  Goohgyr^ 
and  drew  from  the  box  of  collections  made 
it  Rye,  specifuens  of  the  rocks  which  eon- 
pose  the  higher  parts  of  the  Andes,  and  other 
mountains  of  the  earth — ^viz  :  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  mica.  He  then  heki  up  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  quartXf  of  which  he  said  most  of  the 
gems  are  formed ;  of  feldspar,  nearly  allied  to 
the  former,  and  mica,  of  which  three,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  highest  mountains  are  formed. 
Quartz,  when  subjcted  to  the  action  of  heat,  pro- 
duces glaee;  felspar,  china,  etc.  These  three 
letters  of  the  geological  alphabet,  maybe  learned 
in  an  hour.  The  lecturer  also  presented  a  fine 
specimen  of  pudding  stone,  picked  up  on  Rye 
beach,  of  which  there  are  vast  quantities  be- 
tween Providence  and  Boston,  and  he  had  found 
it  also  hi?h  up  on  the  Catskill  mountains.  Its 
peculiarity  was  noticed,  as  notwithstanding  its 
being  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  pebbles  im- 
bedded in  the  adhering  mass,  having  seams  bj 
which  the  mass  might  be  divided,  as  in  other 
rock,  but  which  separated  the  pebbles  also  in 
their  centre.  He  next  showed  the  varieties  of 
acorns  that  had  been  collected,  and  explained 
that  the  kinds  of  oak,  of  which  there  are  forty- 
four  in  America,  may  be  determined  by  the  form 
and  appearance  of  the  fruit.  80  also  of  tke 
gum  tree,  locust,  etc  He  then  offered  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  audience  several  curious  speci- 
mens of  the  productions  of  other  countries,  vis. 
a  handsomely  wrought  basket  made  by  the  wife 
of  aa  Indian  chief  in  Oregon,  a  bell  made  in 
Mexico,  seat  in  return  for  articles  forwarded  from 
schools  in  New- York,  strings  of  shells  from  tks 
Fejce  Islands,  &c.  lu. 

The  morning  lecture  was  dosed  with  a  display 
of  drawings  of  Mamaroneck,  Rye,  Westchester. 
Liberia,  the  eclipse,  etc.,  made  by  the  boys  in 
the  school  at  Rye  Neck,  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Jakb  DoNCAir,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Bxa^ 
RY,  town  superintendent,  who  also  took  aa  ac- 
tive part  and  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  John  Hobss, 
Esq.,  couoty  superintendent,  Mr.  VBaMiLVX,  of 
Mamaroneck,  Messrs.  Barry,  Smith,  Tomf- 
xiKS,  of  Rye,  and  a  few  other  friends  of  com- 
mon school  education,  who  are  entitled  to  high 
praise  for  their  aciivity  and  zeal  in  (he  good 
work.  The  scholars  too,  are  well  deserving 
unqualified  commendation  for  their  industry, 
talent,  and  research,  in  providing  specimens, 
drawings,  8tc.  for  the  occasion. 

At  the  dose  of  the  meeting,  the  foUowiag 
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latioiis  were  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  adop- 
ted separately  and  nnaoimoasly  : 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  has  been  much 
interested  and  highly  gratified  by  the  exhibition 
of  specimens,  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
by  Mr.  Josiah  Holbbook,  of  New- York,  and 
particularly  by  his  explanations  and  illustrations 
showing  their  utility. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  system  of 
edncation  suggested  by  Mr.  Holbboox,  as  far 
•uperior  to  that  which  has  been  generally  adop- 
ted and  acted  upon  hitherto,  in  every  respect ; 
but  chiefly  in  tlus,  that  by  it  Nature  is  allowed 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
kiatead  of  being  forctd  in  some  inslanoet  and 
94pTU»td  in  others. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  the 

2 stem  of  Mr.  Holbbook,  to  the  attention  of 
e  fWends  of  education  generally ;  and  advise 
that  he  be  invited  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  youth  in  everv  town  and  principal 
Tillage  in  the  county — fully  believing  that  his 
plan  will  contribute  largely  to  the  general  growth 
and  diffusion  of  usefiil  knowledge. 

(From  the  Hempstead  Inqairer.] 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  TOWN 
OF  HEMPSTEAD. 

Wz  have  read  with  advantage  various  commu- 
BicatioBs  to  the  people  of  Hempstead,  from  one 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  in  relation 
to  the  proper  management  of  their  district  schools. 
Such  zealous  and  intelligent  advocacy  of  the  sa- 
ered  cause  of  educatioh  encourages  the  doubtful 
and  strengthens  the  firmest  friends  of  the  sys- 
tem- 

.  '*  Thb  more  enterprising  of  our  teachers  are 
in  possession  of  the  secret  of  success,  which 
eonsists  in  addressing  the  understanding  and  ex- 
ereiaing  the  reasoning  powers  of  their  pupils, 
morally  as  well  as  intellectually, — not  in  hurry- 
iag  them  along  through  a  great  number  of  lee- 
MBS  ibr  the  purpose  of  flattering  their  parents, 
BS  smne  of  those  migratory  teaehers  do,  who 
atBv  bnt  B  quarter  or  two  in  a  place.  Parents 
will  not  now  be  so  readily  doped  by  a  mere 
•how  of  progress  which  is  measured  only  by  the 
amiber  of  pages  or  of  unmeaning  lessons,  that 
tearosW^makftB  single  impression  of  any  dura- 
tion. To  borrow  the  idea  of  a  distinguished 
teacher,  words  and  rules  and  lessons  which  are 
not  understood  by  a  scholar,  arc  of  no  more  use 
to  him  in  after  life,  than  any  quantity  of  me 
chanics'  tools  to  a  man  utterly  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  purpose  and  manner  of  employing 
*them.  .  Words  are  the  tools  of  mankind  in  their 
common  intercourse  with  each  other ;  but  they 
are  of  no  service  unless  their  meaning  is  known. 
The  repetition  of  words  in  a  school. room,  with- 
out any  ideas  being  in  the  mind,  wiU  effect  little 
more  than  an  evanescent  knowledge  of  the  or- 
thography, pronunciation,  &c.,  as  given  in  those 
unmeaning  columns  of  words  in  many  of  the 
spelliog  books  with  which  little  learners  have  so 
long  been  punished. 

"Let  us  be  up  and  doing,  if  we  do  not  wish 
t6  be  our  own  enemies.  The  political  horizon 
is  comparatively  clear,  and  a  ttmporary  snspen 


sion  at  least,  has  occurred  in  that  crazy,  unas- 
cessary,  uncalled-for  exeitenaent  which  has  re- 
cently swallowed  up  for  a  tioae  the  entire  ener- 
gies of  the  republic,  and  by  which  all  the  great 
interests  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
society  have  been  almost  totally  sunk  in  the  eom- 
parison.  Moral  honesty,  the  great  bond  or  cemcat 
of  society,  has  been  greatly  impaired,  and  may 
be  easily  destroyed  by  such  frenzied  movements. 
These  things  are  to  be  kept  in  check  by  the 
right  kind  of  .intelligence  ;  no  other  qieans  exist 
in  a  free  govenuqent.    We   should  all  bear  ia 
mind  the  important  fact  that  the  naost  flourishing 
republics  which  have  ever  been  known  have  last- 
ed but  a  few  years,  or  a  few  genarations  at  most, 
and  have  passed  like  a  shadow  ;  while  despotic 
and  tyrannical  governments  have  endured  fix 
many  centuries,  even  upon  the  ruins  of  the  re- 
publics.   Our  case  ma^  be  similar  \  and  the  only 
security  against  it  is  m  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  to  be  derived  from  a  faith- 
ful, persevering  and  sacred  regard  to  the  inte- 
rests and  prosperity  of  the  common  schools.  For 
want  of  such  a  controlling  principle  as  a  h^^, 
'  the  goverfisaent  of  almost  4very  eountrv  has 
been  the  most  wantonly  extravagant  and  ill-ma- 
naged establishment  that  the  people  have  had  to 
support.'    Shall  we  bequeath  to  posterity  the 
means  of  establishing  and  pepetuating  the  most 
enlightened  and  magnificent  government,  and  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  nation  that  has  ever 
been  known  upon  our  planet,   or  shall  we  b^  a 
perverse,  obstinate  adherence  to  ignorance,  vice 
and  folly — social  and  political — bequeath  to  the 
unborn  millions  the  most  consummate  wretched- 
ness that  human  nature  ever  encountered? 
•    <^  A  departed  patriot  has  said — ' Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty.'     Now  this  vigi- 
lance does  not  properly  consist  in  political  dema- 
gogues watching  each  other's  movements,  soria 
any  one's  watching  a  teacher,  or  a  trustee,  f« 
the  sole  purpose  of  discovering  and  condemning 
faults  and  imperfections.    This  vigilance  ceo* 
sists  in  watching  the  rising  generation,  to  see 
that  they  do  not  go  astray  in  vice  and  iniqni^, 
instead  of  attending  good  schools,  pursuing  that 
studies,  and  learning  such  things  nnder  the  dirce* 
lions  of  good  teachers  as  will  tend  to  make  them 
wise   and    virtuous   citizens.    The   great  cri- 
terion that  distinguishes  man  (Vom  the  brute 
creation,  in  respect  to  intellect,  consist*  in  the 
ability  of  man  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  meatal  and 
moral  excellence,  to  advance  iVom  the  utmost  con- 
ceivable imbecility  to  the  possession  of  the  highest 
intellectual  capacity  and  attainments  ,*  white  the 
various  animal  tribes  remain,  in  respect  to  iatel* 
lect,  precisely  the  same  through  every  geners* 
tion  and  throughout  all  time.    The  different  spe- 
cies of  birds  of  the  present  day  build  their  nests, 
the  bee  its  cells,  and  the  beaver  his  dam,  in  eraetf  r 
the  same  style  and  maujier  as  the  individuals  of 
those  species  did  before  the  flood.    There  are 
persons  who  would  have  mankind  to  gr^^  ^ 
do  likewise  ,•  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  snder 
the  benign  influence  of  the  common  school  sy^ 
terns  of  modem  times,  the  rising  gencratiosv 
will  ^evince  that  they  are  not  in  vain  gi^«  *^*^ 
to  become  wiser  than  the  fbwls  of  the  air,  and 
to  have  more  understandlBg  than  the  bcasli  that 
perish.'  ELIJAH  A.  SMITH, 

ffmpitiod,  ttic,  27M,  1844.'' 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALE  TEACHEBS. 

Extracts  l^om  the  Eighth  Annaal  Report  of  Hon.  Ho- 
nee  Biann,  for  the  year  ISM. 

Okb  of  the  most  extraordinary  changes  which 
have  taktn  place  in  our  schools,  during  the  last 
•er^ii  yean  I  consists  in  the  great  proportionate 
iaerease  in  the  naniber  of  female  teachers  em- 
ployed. 

In  1837,  the  number  of  male  teachers  in 

ell  our  public  schools,  was 2370 

or  females, 3591 

In  tiie  school  year  1843—4,  it  wns,  males,  2529 

FenuUes, • 4581 

Increase  in  the  number  of  male  teachers,.     159 
do.  "       .female        ''        .    990 

JHuring  the   same    time,    the  number  of 
schools  in  the  State,  has  increased  only.    418 

This  change  in  public  sentiment,  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  female  teachers,  I  believe  to 
he  in  aecordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  sotfnd- 
«at  philosophy.    Is  not  woman  destined  to  con- 
duct  ttte  rising  generation,  of  both  sexes,  at  least 
through  all  the  primary  stages  of  education  ? 
Has  not  the  Author  of  nature  pre-adapted  her, 
hy  constitation,  and  faculty,  and  temperament, 
Xor  this  noble  work  ?    What  station  of  benefi- 
cent labor  can  she  aspire  to,  more  honorable,  or 
more  congenial  to  every  pure  and  generous  im- 
pulse?   In  the  great  system  of  society,  what 
other  part  can  ue  act,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  refinement  and  purification  of  the  race  ? 
How  otherwise  can  she  so  well  vindicate  her  right 
to  an  exalted  station  in  the  scale  of  being ;  and 
cause  that  shameful  sentence  of  degradation  by 
which  she  has  so  long  been  dishonored,  to  be  re- 
pealed ?    Four-  fifths  of  all  the  wotnen  who  have 
ever  lived,  have  been  the  slaves  of  man, — the 
menials  in  his  household,  the  drudges  in  his  field, 
the  instruments  of  his  pleasure  -,  or  at  best,  the 
gilded  toys  of  his  leisure  days  in  court  or  palace. 
She  has  been  outlawed  from  honorable  service, 
and  almost  incapacitated,  by  her  servile  condi- 
tion, for  the  highest  aspirations  after  usefulness 
and  renown.    But  a  noble  revenge  awaits  her. 
By  a  manifestation  of  the  superiority  of  moral 
I>ower,  she  can  triumph  over  that  physical  power 
which  has  hitherto  subjected  her  to  bondage. 
She  can   bless  those  by  whom  she  has  been 
wronged.    By  refining  the  tastes  and  sentiments 
of  man,  she  can  change  the  objects  of  his  ambi- 
tion i  and  with  changed  objects  of  ambition,  the 
^iM^  of  honorable  exertion  can  be  divided  be- 
tween the  sexes.  By  inspiring  nobler  desires  for 
nobler  objects,  she  can  break  down  the  ascend- 
ancy of  those  selfish  motives  that  have  sought 
their  gratification  in  her  submission  and  inferi- 
onty.    All  this  she  can  do  more  rapidly  and 
more  effectual  ly  than  it  can  ever  be  done  in  any 
other  way,  unless  through  miracles,  by  training 
the  young  to  juster  notions  of  honor  and  duty, 
mad  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  true  dignity 
and  destiny  of  the  race. 

The  more  extensive  employment  of  females 
for  educating  the  yonng,  will  be  the  addition  of 
a  new  and  mighty  power  to  the  forces  of  civili- 
zation. It  is  a  power,  also,  whicfai  heretofore, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  has  been  unappropriated; 
which  has  been  allowed,  in  the, administration 
oi  the  afiairs  of  men,  to  mn  to  waste.  Hence 
il  will  be  sa  addition  to  oae  of  the  grandest 


spheres  of  human  usefulness,  without  any  sub- 
traction from  other  departments  ; — a  gain  with- 
out a  loss.  For  all  females, — the  great  ma- 
jority,— who  are  destined,  in  the  course  of  Pro- 
vidence, to  sustain  maternal  relations,  no  occu- 
pation or  apprenticeship  can  be  so  serviceable ; 
but,  in  this  connection,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  no- 
tice, that,  according  to  the  census  of  Massachu- 
setts,  there  are  almost  eight  thousand  more  fe- 
males than  males  belonging  to  the  State. 

But  if  a  female  is  to  assume  the  performance 
of  a  teacher's  duties,  she  must  be  endowed  with 
high  qualifications.  If  devoid  of  mental  superi- 
ority, then  she  inevitably  falls  back  into  that  bar- 
banan  relation,  where  physical  strength  mea- 
sures itself  against  physicaT  strength.  In  that 
contest  she  can  never  hope  to  succeed ;  or,  if  she 
succeeds,  it  will  be  only  as  an  Amazon,  and  not 
as  a  personification  of  moral  power.  Opportu- 
nities, therefore,  should  be  every  ^ere  opened 
for  the  fit  qualincation  of  female  teachers ;  and  « 
all  females  posssessing  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
appropriate  natural  endowments,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  qualify  themselves  for  this  sacred 
work.  Those  who  have  worthily  improved  sueh 
opportunities,  should  be  rewarded  with  social 
distinction  and  generous  emoluments.  Society 
cannot  do  less  than  this,  on  its  own  account,  fbr 
those  who  are  improving  its  condition ;  though 
for  the  actors  themselves,  in  this  beneficent  work,' 
the  highest  rewards  must  forever  remain  where 
God  and  nature  have  irrevocably  placed  th^,— > 
in  the  consciousness  of  well*doing. 

Could  public  opinion,  on  this  one  subject,  be 
rectified,  and  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
great  law  of  Christian  duty  and  love,  there  are 
thousands  of  females  amongst  us,  who  now 
spend  lives  of  frivolity,  of  unbroken  wearisome- 
ness  and  worthlessness,  who  would  rejoice  to 
exchange  their  days  of  painful  idleness  for  sneh 
ennobling  occupations  ;  and  who,  in  addition  to* 
the  immediate  rewards  of  well-doing,  would  see, 
in  the  distant  prospect,  the  consolations  of  a  life 
well- spent,  instead  of  tlie  pan^s  of  remorse  foe 
a  frivlous  and  wasted  existence.  . 

VOCAL  Ktrsxc. 

But  the  social  and  moral  infiuences  of  music 
fhr  transcend,  in  value,  all  its  physical  or  intel- 
lectual utilities.  It  holds  a  natural  relationship 
or  afiinity  with  peace,  hope,  affection,  generosity, 
charity,  devotion.  There  is  also  a  natural  repug- 
nance betwen  music,  and  fear,  envy,  maFbvo- 
lence,  misanthropy.  In  ancient  mythology,  Ne- 
mesis and  the  Furies  never  sung.  Dr.  Potter 
has  a  just  criticism  on  Milton,  because  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,  he  represents  Satan  and  his  host, 
as  moving, 

<<  In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders;— 

"  to  soft  pipes  that  eharm'd  i 

Their  painful  steps,"  ^. 

The  Germans  have  a  proverb  to  the  effect,  that 
in  the  house  where  musk  comes  not,  the  devil 
enters.*  "  At  Berlin,"  says  Prof.  Stowe, "  I  visit* 
ed  an  establishmeot  for  the  reformation  of  yontii- 
ful  offenders.  Here  boys  are  plaeed,  who  have 
committed  offences  that  bring  them  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  police,to  beiastmcted  and  rescind 
firom  vice,  instead  of  beiag  hankned  in  iniqaity  by 
living  in  the  common  prison  with  old  oMdert. 
Itituder  the  ear*  of  Br^  Kopf,  aoiott  tliiipleb 
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hearted,  excelleAJt  old  gentleman ;  just  sach  a 
one  as  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  Christians,  who 
lived  in  the  times  of  the  persecution,  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  Christian  church.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  reclaiming  the  young 
offender ;  and  many  a  one  Mho  would  otherwise 
have  been  forever  lost,  has,  by  the  influence  of 
this  institution,  been  saved  to  himself,  to  his 
comitry  and  to  God.  As  (  was  passing  with  Dr. 
K.  from  room  to  room,  I  heard  some  beautiful 
voices  singing  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  on 
entering,  I  found  about  twenty  of  the  boys  sit- 
ting at  a  long  table,  making  clothes  for  the  es- 
tablisment,  and  singing  at  their  work.  The 
doctor  enjoyed  my  surprise,  and,  ongoing  out, 
remarked,  ^  I  always  keep  these  little  rogues 
singing  at  their  work;  for  while  the  children 
sing,  the  devil  cannot  come  among  them  at  all ; 
he  can  only  sit  out  doors  there  and  grow\ ;  but 
if  they  stop  singing,  in  the  devil  comes.' " 

Dr*  Chalmers  observes,  **  It  says  much  for  the 
nature  and  original  predominance  of  virtue, — it 
may  be  deemed  another  assertion  of  its  designed 
preeminence  in  the  world,  that  our  best  and 
highest  music  is  that  which  is  charged  with  lof- 
tiest principle,  whether  it  breathes  in  orisons  of 
laaredness,  or  is  employed  to  kindle  the  purpo- 
ses and  to  animate  the  struggles  of  resolved  pa- 
triotism ;  and  that,  never  does  it  fall  with  more 
delightfbl  cadence  upon  the  ear  of  the  delighted 
Kstener,  than,  when  atttuned  to  the  home  sym- 
pathies of  nature,  it  tells,  in  accents  of  love  and 
pity,  of  it4  woes,  and  its  wishes  for  all  humanity. 
The  power  and  expressiveness  of  Inusic  may 
well  be  regarded  as  a  most  beauteous  adaptation 
of  external  nature  to  the  moral  constitution  ol 
man,  for  what  can  be  more  adapted  to  his  moral 
constitution  than  that  which  is  so  helpful  as  mu- 
sic eminently  is,  to  his  moral  culture.  Its  sweet- 
est sounds  are  those  of  kind  affection.  Its  sub- 
*limest  sounds  are  those  most  expressive  of  morol 
heroism,  or  most  fitted  to  solemnize  the  devotion 
of  the  heart,  and  prompt  the  aspirations  and  the 
resolves  of  exalted  piety." 

One  of  the  most  delightful  attributes  or  cha- 
racteristics of  music  is,  its  harmonizing,  pacifi- 
cating  tendency.  It  may  be  employed  as  a  grand 
mediator  or  peace-maker  between  men.  Har- 
mony of  sound  produces  harmony  of  feeling. 
Can  it  have  escaped  the  observation  of  any  re- 
flecting man,  when  present  at  a  crowded  concert, 
or  ii  any  numerously-attended  musical  festival, 
what  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  human  beings  was 
before  him!  Competitors  in  business;  rivals, 
almost  sanffuinary,  in  politics;  champions  of 
hostile  creeds ;  leaders  of  conflictinir  schools  in 
art  or  philosophy ;  in  fine,  a  collection  and  full 
assortment  of  contrarieties  and  antagonisms ; — 
and  yet  the  whole  company  is  fused  iuto  one  by 
the  breath  of  song !  For  the  time  being,  at  least, 
enemies  are  at  peace ;  rivals  forget,  their  con- 
tests ;  partisans  lay  aside  their  weapons  ^  and 
the  bosoms  that  harbored  acrimonious  or  vindic- 
tive feelings  over  which  time  seemed  trt  have  no 
power,  are  soAened  into  kindness.  /  II  respond 
alike,  all  applaud  in  the  same  place ;  and  men 
whose  thoughts  and  feelings,  an  hour  before, 
were  as  far  atnndes  as  the  poles,  or  as  the  eai^t 
is  from  the  west,'are  bronght  as  near  together  ia 
feeling  as  they  are  in  space.  Who  will  deny 
homafte  to  ait  art  that  can  m^ke  mea  brethren, 
even  for  an  hour! 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ova  tahseribert  will  remember  that  tbe  rvie 
requiring  paybisnt  iir  advance  is  essential  to 
the  support  of  the  Journal,  and  if  not  iwemrj  ^ 
our  companionship,  will  encourage  our  effotti 
by  forwarding  promptly  the  small  sum  ebmrgtd. 
Postmasters  will  forward  silver  on  applieatba. 

TO  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Wz  republish  the  order  in  relation  to  the  Jour* 
nal,  that  those  districts  whieh  have  neglected  to 
obtain  it  may  not  hereaAer  be  without  that  official 
information  which  is  essential  to  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  the  system,  and  also  that  every 
district  may  be  informed  of  its  rights  in  relation 
to  participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  Nonul 
School.    If  any  town  superintendent  pre/en  t» 
have  the  next  volume  directed  to  himself  for  all 
the  districts  of  his  town,— he  agreeing  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  distribution  to  the  several  dis- 
trict clerks,— on  his  application  to  the  editor,  they 
will  be  so  forwarded. 


BINDING  THE  JOURNAL. 

The  law  requires  the  Journal  to  be  bonnd  aod 
placed  in  the  District  School  Library ;  and  the 
town  superintenent  is  authorized  to  reserve 
enough  from  the  library  money  of  a  district  lo 
pay  the  expense  of  binding. 

The  advertising  pages,  which  form  the  cover 
of  the  Journal  should  not  be  boand  op  with  the 
volume. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


This  institntion  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  sue- 
cessful  experiment "  under  the  efficient  sapervi- 
sion  of  Mr.  Paoc,  the  Principal,  assisted  in  the 
mathematvcal  and  geographical  department  hj 
Prof.  Pjeekins— in  that  of  vocal  music  by  Praf. 
Ilslbt — and  in  that  of  linear  and  perspective 
drawing,  design,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Howabd.      The 
number  of  pupils  actually  in  attendance  falls  a 
tittle  short  of  one  hundrisd ;  several  of  the  eoaa- 
ties  having  omitted  to  designate,  and  a  few  of 
those  designated  having  been  prevented  from  at- 
tendance during  the  present  :erm.    The  course 
of  instruetion  thus  far  has  been  strictly  elemea- 
tary;  the  pupils  having  been  required  thoroughly 
to  review  those  branches,  the  teaching  of  which 
constitutes  the  main  employment  of  the  instrnd* 
ors  in  our  conuaon  schools  |  aad  the  best  modts 
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a  knowledge  of  these  branch- 
et  being  simnltaneousljr  explained.    In  order  to 
test  their  proficiencj  in  this  respect,  they  are  at 
suitable  periods  called  upon  in  succession,  to 
explain  the  fundamental  prineiples  of  orthogra- 
phy and  orthoepy,  grammar,   arithmetic,  the 
lugher  mathematics,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  be  taught.  The  exercises  are 
agiveably  diversified  with  geological,  physiolo- 
gical and  chemical  lectures  by  distinguished  resi- 
dent professors,  and  oocasibnally  leetdres  on  the 
topics  connected  with  the  subject  of  education 
by  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Tbe  aohool  is  visited  almost  daily  by  members  of 
the  legislature,  state  officers,  citizens  and  stran- 
gers, and  its  utility  and  importance  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  universally  ooneeded.    In 
conjanction  with  the  establishment  of  teachers' 
institutes  in  the  several  counties,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  county  and  town  superintendents,  we  are 
afttiafied  that  comparatively  a  brief  period  of 
time  only  is  necessary  to  supply  every  school- 
district  in  the  State  with  competent  and  well  qua-, 
lified  teachers — teachers  whose  minds  shall  be 
tiioroughly  imbued  with  the  cardinal  principles 
of  knowledge,  and  who  will  be  able  to  commo- 
nicate  that  knowledge  to  the  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand children  of  the  state  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  ensure  its  ready  reception  and  full  apprecia- 
tion.    The  results  of  such  a  measure  who  can 
adequately  estimate  ?    A  generation  of  enlight- 
ened freemen,  ready  to  carry  on  the  noble  desti' 
nies  of  civilization,  purified  from  the  admixture 
of  ''  baser  matter,'*  and,  to  realize  the  highest 
conceptions  of  the  philanthropist,  will  abundant- 
ly vindicate  the  comprehensive  wisdom  and  ele- 
vated policy  which  dictated  and  sustained  an  ex- 
periment so  beneficent  in  its  design,  and  so  prac- 
tical in  its  attainment. 


Thz  following  communication  api»eared  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers  of  Albany,  and  as  it  is  pro- 
bable that  similar  misapprehensions  exist  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State,  it  is  now  lepoblished 
that  the  people  may  understand  that  the  Jour- 
nal neither  increases  the  expenses  of  the  system, 
norj^ayt  its  editor  one  penny  from  the  funds  of 
the  State. 

It  is  hoped  also  that  the  friends  of  the  Jonr- 
oal  may  find,  in  the  following  statement,  an  ad- 
tional  reason  for  aiding  its  cirealation : 

OUR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  American  Cf  tisen : 

In  your  ^sterday's  paper  an  article  signed 
"  Many  CiiizensJ'preienti  me  before  the  people 
for  receiving  $3,300  in  various  forms,  from  the 
pnbUe  pant,  sBd  leaves  the  impression  that  I 
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have  thcfefore  substantial  reasons  forany  mani- 
festation  of  zeal  on  my  part  in  the  caose  of  edo- 
cation. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  writer  of  the  article 
is  hunself  nnder  some  misapprehension — for  I 
know  no  one  who  should  have  any  motive  to  do 
me  injustice — I  have  determined  to  give  a  brief 
statement,  which  will  show  precisely  what 
amonnt  of  patronagt  I  receive  from  the  state 
and  county  fbr  the  services  rendered. 

The  stale  appropriates  $2,800  to  pay  for  II,- 
000  Sehoo)  Journals,  which  are  to  be  sent  month- 
ly to  ^very  district  of  the  state.  The  voUime  of 
the  current  year  consists  of  342  closely  printed 
pages.  Beside  the  11,000  volumes  of  this  size, 
printed  and  distributed  duringthe  year,  800  addi- 
tional  copies  (volumes)  have  been  sent,  witheiit 
charge,  to  as  many  town  snperinienieats,  al- 
though not  within  Uie  contract  made  by  me  witk 
the  state. 

These  1 1 ,800  volnmee  cost  me  before  leaving 
the  printer,  over  $2,H00,  and  the  other  expenses, 
clerk  hire,  Ice.,  exhaust  the  remainin|r  $400.  So 
that  not  one  cent  of  the  State  appropriation  has, 
in  fact,  found  its  way  during  the  current  year  t» 
my  hands. 

The  sum  received  for  the  additional  drenla- 
tion  of  the  Journal  exceeds  but  little  the  amount 
paid  by  me  to  8.  S.  Raitdall,  Esq.,  for  his 
valuable  services  as  associate  editor. 

With  the  advice  and  cordial  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  these  facts  were  fa- 
miliar, I  was  allowed  to  addan  advertising  sheets 
which  is  now  printed  on  the  four  outer  pages, 
serving  as  a  cover  to  the  Journal,  and  vielding 
something  to  its  editor^— about  one- half  what 
was  offered  to  me  when  I  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  Jouma).9 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  rotate  that  one  ob. 
ject  in  establishing  the  Journal  was  to  lessen  the 
expenses  of  the  school  system.  Formerly  the 
Department  issued  circulars — printed  sheets^ 
chargeable  with  letter  postage^— and  it  wns  oftea 
necessary  to  send  them  to  every  district.  The 
expense  of  these  alone,  in  some  years  much  ex- 
ceeded the  annual  appropriation  for  the  Journal, 
through  whose  columns  all  circulars,  communi- 
cations, regulations  and  decisions  of  general  in^ 
terest  to  the  schools,  are  now  conunnnieated  to 
the  districts. 

Without  reference  therefore  to  the  usefhlness 
of  a  Journal  in  securing  the  uniform  and  just 
administration  of  a  complex  system, in  diffusing 
information,  in  promoting  improvements,  Ste.,  it 
is  certaia  that  the  appropriation  of  $2,800,  has 
added  little  or  nothing  to  the  expense  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

As  to  the  county  charge  of  $500, 1  have  mot 
one  word  to  say.  if  my  services  are  not  worth 
it,  the  county  is  very  unfortunate  in  its  officrr. 

Without  claiming  for  myself  any  exemption 
from  the  motives  which  influence  the  actions  of 
my  fellow  men,  my  object  has  been  to  be  useful, 
and  I  hope  that  hereafter  "  Many  Citizens"  will 
be  slow  to  do  me  any  injustice. 

FRANCIS  DWIGHT. 

[For  i&e  District  School  Joomal.] 

PHYSIOLOGY. 


Mbsses<aEditoes — Ik  entering  upon  the  Otk 
volume  of  your  important  periodieal,  there 
would  seem  to  he  a  Itness  in  expressing  to  ycm 
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the  high  sense  entertained,  by  some  of  your  I 
raftdersmt  least,  of  the  ralae  of  your  past  edito- 
rial labors,  which  it  is  believed  are  beginning  to 
be  appreciated  as  they  merit,  now  that  the  Joor- 
B^  has  become  exteiuirely  known. 

In  yoor  last  number  the  admirable  address  of 
the  renerable  State  Superintendent  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  State  Normal  Sehool,  has  attracted 
my  attention  as  a  doonment,  the  general  eirenla- 
lion  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  incalculable 
service  to  the  cause  which  ^ou  justly  denomi- 
sMte  *'  the  first  and  greatest  interest  of  the  na- 
tioB.^'  I  have  read  it  again  and  again,  and  with 
Inoreaakig  gratifieation,  aSbnling,  as  it  does, 
Ihe  most  pleasing  evidence  that  the  supreme  di* 
xeclion  of  our  excellent  state  systein  of  popular 
odncatioii  is  confided  to  so  able  hands.  Thedi»- 
criouBating  lamyiarity  it  exhibits  with  the  pre- 
sent defects  of  tb»  system,  the  propriety  and  deli- 
eftCT  with  which  they  are  indicated,  and  the  just 
and  liberal  sentiments  expressed  in  relation  to 
tiie  remedial  adaptation  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  might  all  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  clear- 
headedness and  far-sightedness  which  character- 
ize  the  address.  While  the  enliffbtened  tone  of 
devated  and  sound  morality  which  pervades  the 
whole,  is  alike  honorable  to  the  head  and  the 
heart  of  its  author. 

But  though  I. deem  it  worthy  of  an  analytical 
and  critical  review,  such  as  calls  for  another  and 
and  abler  pen  than  mine,  I  would  content  mrsclf 
with  briefly  alluding  to  that  part  ol  the  address 
which  tetets  to  the  value  of  physiolc^;^!  «•  » 
branch  of  science,  the  elementary  principles  of 
which  are  so  imporUnt  in  any  system  of  univer- 
sal education.  The  sentiments  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent on  this  si|bject,  I  regard  as  most 
timely  and  judicious,  and  my  object  in  this  com- 
munication is  to  awaken,  if  haply  I  may,  an  in- 
creasing  interest  in  Uiis  topic  among  the  frater- 
nity of  teachers  in  every  part  of  this  slate. 

Both  anatomy  and  physiology,  in  their  gene- 
ral elements,  constitute  a  species  of  knowledge 
which  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  acquire,  and  for 
tiie  attainment  of  which  very  great  fa«Uitiesare 
furnished  recently,  not  only  by  popular  works  on 
these  subjects,  adapted  to  the  instruction  of 
youth,  but  by  the  late  edition  of  lithographic 
dnwings,  issued  by  Mr  Endicottof  N.  ¥.,  and 
which  he  proposes  to  furnish  to  schools  9X  a  very 
low  price .  T  hey  consist  of  a  series  of  plates,  re- 
presenting  on  a  scale  as  largeas  life,  the  principal 
divisions  of  human  structure,  beautifully  colored, 
wmI  aecompanied  by  plain  and  familiar  instruc- 
tions. He  is  publishmg  tbe  whole  of  '*  Weber's 
Anatomical  Atlas  ,*"  but  a  few  of  the  plates, 
representing  the  entire  body,  its  bones,  muscles, 
organs,  blood-vessels,  absorbents  and  nerves. 
Would  be  all-sufficient  for  our  schools,  in  which 
more  minute  details  would'  not  be  desirable. 
The  American  class  book  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, by  Dr.  Smith  of  Boston,  would  enable 
Sy  intelligent  teach^  to  employ  these  plates 
r  giving  instruction  to  his  scholars  by  occa- 
lioaal  lectures,  and  which  could  be  made  both 
entertaining  and  instructive. 

It  is  important  that  bo^  these  sciences  should 
be  simultaneously  taught,  for  the  structure,  as 
well  as  the  office  of  every  organ  of  the  body. 
wiU  be  more  intelligible  if  studied  together ;  and 
indeed  neither  can  be  fully  comprehended  without 
i  knowledge  of  the  other.  And  it  ft  for  this 
fbason  that  anatomy  and  physiology  are  found  ^ 


associated  in  most  of  our  elementary  woite,  tbe 
former  being  the  sdence  of  organisaCios,  the 
latter  the  science  of  lift. 

There  is,  in  the  address  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent,  a  very  appropriate  and  forcible  illastra- 
tion  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  m 
any  system  of  education  designed  for  the  pMiple. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  life  cam  on^ 
be  acquired  by  such  studies,  and  both  he&ltb  and 
longevity  would  be  promoted,  as  he  has  justly 
argued,  if  a  general  knowledge  on  these  wtkd  kos- 
dred  topics  could  be  generally  diffused.  Espe- 
cially is  such  instruction  important  to  die  youth 
of  both  sexes,  and  at  that  period  of  their  exist- 
ence which  is  ordinarily  spent  in  sehoi^.  Opes 
their  habits  of  living,  including  food,  drink,  exer- 
cise, air  and  sleep,  during  the  years  of  child- 
hood depend  their  future  health.  Their  consti- 
ttttioniathen  forming,  thw  frame  developing 
itself,  and  by  their  physical  training  of  the  body« 
under  the  guidance  oi  a  mind  familiar  with  the 
laws  of  health,  the  foundation  is  laid  fbr  tkezr 
future  manhood  or  womanhood. 

How  important,  then,  is  such  knowledge  oa 
the  part  of  all  the  teachers  of  youth,  and  how 
appropriately  has  this  subject  been  introduced 
therefore,  at  the  opening  of  the  State  Novmai 
School.    If  all  the  teachers  of  our  oommoR 
schools  were  adequately  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  dutjr  they  owe  to  the  bodiet  of  the  chil- 
dren  committed  to  their  charge,  by  being  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  laws  of  health  aadlife^ 
physical  education  would  not,  as  now,  be  te 
sadly  neglected.    Our  school-houses  would  be 
better  ventilated  ;  the  exerc;^ses  of  the  schools 
would  be  more  wisely  diversified  by  intervals  of 
activity  and   repose,    study   and   relaxattoft; 
habits  of  industry,  cleanliness  and  temperance 
in  all  things,  would  become  a  part  of  our  scho- 
lastic training  ;  and  our  eleven  thousand  teachers 
as  well  as  our  seven  hundred  thousand  childraa 
in  the  schools  of  this  state  would  become  a  gene* 
ration  to  whom  health  and  long  life  would  be  an 
inheritance,  more  certain  than  bv  patrimonial 
descent,  Jbecause  the  fruit  of  conformity  to  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  which  the  Creator 
has  made  as  infallible  as  are  those  of  revelation. 
And  yet  'how  strange  that  even  human  ph jstolgj 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  introduced  into  oar 
schools,  so  few  of  our  teachers  having  theai« 
selves  attended  to  the  subject.    In  the  fiAy  thou- 
sand children  taught  in  the  common  schools  of 
our  metropolis,  you  will  perceive  that  in  the  sta- 
tistical report,  that  column  is  blank  which  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  number  who  are  instnicted  in 
this  science,  while  the  no  less  interesting  and 
little  less  important  subject  of  vegetable  physi- 
ology is  not  even  named  among  us.  These  things 
ought  not  to  be  so;  and  with  such  wise  counsels 
as  are  now  cominjg  forth  from  the  head  of  the 
department  of  common  schools  for  our  state,  and 
with  such  an  example  as  that  which  our  normal 
school  is  to  furnish,  it  cannot  long  be  so. 

Moreover,  the  study  of  human  structure,  and 
the  living  foiictions  of  the  human  body,  iscaloi- 
lated  lo  lead  the  young  mind  ''through  nature  up 
to  nature's  God/*  and  to  humanize,  socialize, 
moralize  andohriatianize thenext g^eration.  To 
educate  the  M^hole  people  aright,  will  be  to  tsaia 
them  tomorality  and  virtue,  as  well  as  indoctri- 
nate them  into  elementary  science.  And  those  de« 
partments  of  knowledge  which  presminently  im- 
prove the  morals  and  amend  the  heart*  are  ww* 
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thy  of  speeuil  notice,  saeh  as  that  for  which  I 
laave  here  trespassed  upoa  your  eolumas. 

X  County  SupEanrrBKuwrr. 


LIGHT  BREAKING  IN  UPON  Q 


Mb.  Bwioht — ^This  county,  which  has  ob- 
tained an  anenriable  reputation  in  regard  to  its 
common  schools,  and  the  intelligence  of  its  fa- 
vored inhabitants,  seems  to  have  been  sleeping 
almost  the  sleep  of  death.  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
dade  ever^  neighborhood,  for  there  are  honora- 
hie  exceptions 

We  have  many  good  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  every  facility  is  opened  for  the  editcatton  of 
the  sons  and  daiuhtersof  the  wealthy^  of  whom 
vpe  have  not  a  few.  Seme,  even,  of^  ovr  com- 
lAoa  schools  may  justly  rank  high  ;  but  for«oivc 
zeasoa,  our  best  teachers  do  not  have  as  much 
encouragement  as  in  oth^  counties. 

Mr.  Randall  truly  says,  that  *'there  is  no  good 
reaaoa  why  Long  Island,  (Queens  as  well  as 
the  other  counties)  should  not  become  the  Mec- 
ca of  education  for  the  world ;"  but  if  it  ever  be- 
coMe  so,  there  must  be  a  great,  a  radical  change 
for  the  better-    I  speak  particularly  of  our  coun- 
ty.    We  have  discouragements  here  which  are 
not  necessarily  of  a  permanent  nature,  but  still, 
such  as  to  discourage  both  good  teachers  and 
good  parents.    Much  energy  and  decision  are 
needed  on  the  part  of  the  IHends  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  with  it  we  expect  to  see  at  no  dis- 
tant day   a    salutary   and   important   change 
throughout  the  county.    You   have    probably 
heard  but  little  in  the  way  of  action  from  us, 
although  we  are  not  lackingnn  the  will  nor  ma- 
terials.   You  know  some  of  our  discourage- 
ments, and  will  appreciate  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  state  of  things  here.  Feeling  the  importance 
of  action,  on  the  14th  ult.   a  lew  teachers  of 
Hempstead,  with  the  approbation  of  our  effi- 
cient and  worthy  town  superintendent,  met  at 
district  number  nineteen,  near  Rbckaway,  draft- 
ed a  eonsUtution,  and  assumed  the  name  of  the 
"  Teachers'  Association,  of  the  town  of  Hemp- 
stead i"  the  design  being  the  improvement  of 
teachers  and  schools ;  none  to  be  admitted  but 
Hk69t^itnitceptionabl€  moral  character ;  which 
last,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected here.    Meetings  once  a  month. 

Our  annual  meetings  are  to  be  held  at  the  M. 
E.  Church,  near  Rocka way  on  the  second  Satur- 
day of.  January.  On  Saturday  last  we  assem- 
bled at  that  place,  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  had  addresses  from  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, among  whom  were  Rev.  Mr.  Hatfield, 
our  county  superintendent,  and  the  Rev.  C.  G. 
Lee  of  Connecticut. 

We  are  hoping  to  extend  our  influence  into 
adjoining  towns,  and  arouse  such  a  feeling  that 
others  will  eo- operate  with  us ;  and  after  our 
towM  are  fully  oi^ganized  by  such  assooiations, 
our  superintendent  will  probably  proved  to  get 
up  acounfy  organization 'and  a  '*  Teachers'  In- 
slitute/'gwhieh  we  think  will  prove  a  great  bles- 
«inf. 

I.  JSPAFORD, 

JkrutuUm,  Queen*  co.»  7aH»«ry  13, 1^45. 


ADDRESS 

Delivtred  at  th€  court-house  in  Fonda ^  brf&rt 
the  aitocimtion  of  Montgomery  county  for  the 
knproveMiit  of  common  aehootif  June  21, 1844, 
by  JabemO.  Hammond, 

[All  will  read  with  interest  and  profit,  the 
following  ^*  extract"  froqi  the  Address  of  one  of 
the  earliest  and  ablest  champions  of  the  people's 
schools.  The  allusions  to  Hulburd  in  the  do- 
sing passage,  will  be  responded  to  by  thousands 
of  intelligent  friends  of  the  great  cause. — Eo.] 

*'  The  real  elevation  and  true  dignity  of 
American  citizenship  cannot  be  efi^ectually  ex^ 
hibtted,  unless  the  mind  of  the  young  citizen  is 
properly  cultivated  by  education. 

We  may  talk  of  his  right,  and  extol  his  politic 
cal  power  njs  much  as  we  please.  It  will  be 
declamation,  and  declamation  only.  '<  We  are 
looking''  says  the  great  and  igocHl  Cbanning, 
**  as  never  before,  through  theAiisguises  and  en- 
velopments of  rank  and  classes  to  the  common  na- 
ture which  lies  below  them,  and  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  every  being  who  partakes  of  it,  has 
noble  powers  to  cultivate,  solemn  duties  to  per- 
form, inalienable  rights  to  assert,  a  vast  destiny 
to  accomplish.  The  grand  idea  of  humanity,  A 
the  importance  of  man  at  man^  is  spreading  si- 
lently but  surely»" 

The  district  school  is  the  college  of  the  son  of 
the  poor  man — and  if  time  would  permit,  I  could 
exhibit  to  you  instances  of  the  most  distinguished 
men,  from  president's  down,  who  were,  and  are 
graduates  of  that  institution.  It  is  in  the  dis- 
trict school  that  education  should  be  made  to 
reach  the  heart,  it  is  there  that  the  pupil  and  tKe 
future  citizen  should  be  trained  to  the  love  of 
virtue,  there  he  should  be  imbued  with  a  sacred 
regard  to  truth,  a  contempt  for  meanness,  an  ar- 
dent love  of  country,  a  lof^y  ambition  and  a  pro- 
per sense  of  his  own  dignity  as  a  citizen  of  a 
free  state.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  cause  of  com- 
mon schools  is  a  common  cause.  It  is  common 
ground^  on  which  all  political  partisans,  all  sects 
in  religion,  may  meet  and  join  hands  and  hearts. 
-  Members  of  the  Montgomery  association,  su- 
perintendents of  schools  and  friend^  of  popular 
education,  why  have  you  assembled  here  this 
evening  7  No  speculations  are  to  be  made  here 
by  which  pecuniary  gains  can  be  realized — no 
spoils  of  office  are  to  be  distributed.  You  are 
and  vou  can  be  here  for  no  other,  than  the  high 
and  holy  purpose  of  making  wiser  and  better  our 
little  ones — those  who  art  to  come  aAer  us — 
those  who  are  to  succeed  us  as  sovereigns  of  this 
great  country.  Although  the  good  you  do  may 
not  be  known  until  aAer  yon  are  in  your  graves, 
you  will  not,  you  cannot  be  unmmdful  of  the 
sacred  cause  which  demands  your  most  energetic 
efforts. 

The  system  of  popular  education  is  now  pro- 
bably as  perfect,  or  nearly  as  perfect,  as  consis- 
tent with  the  genius  of  our  government  it  can  be 
rendered  by  human  laws.  Every  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery, from  the  state  superintendent  thrrough 
the  county  and  town  superintendent  to  the  dis- 
trict trustees,  is  well  and  harmoniously  connect- 
ed, so  that  each  part  of  itmay  act  on  the  Whole, 
and  the  whole  on  every  part. 

Nothing  more  can  be  done  by  Ic^al  enactaeiiti. 
The  people  most  complete  the  gmt  work.  T)m 
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rich  and  central  county  of  Montgomery,  distin- 
gntshed  as  well  for  the  profosioa  of  its  a^ridiU 
4aral  productions  as  for  its  commercial  facilities, 
jfreatly  distingnished  also  for  the  gallantry  and 
patriotism  of  its  citizens  in  the  ^olationary 
straggle,  when  assailed  by  savage  foes  hovering 
on  its  borders,  and  the  more  dangerous  wiles  of 
traitors  within,  is  most  eminently  distinguished 
Bot  only  among  the  counties  which  compose  this 
state,  but  among  the  most  iavored  portions  of 
the  world,  for  internal  improvements  which  have 
been  effected  by  art. 

We  may  say,  and  truly  say,  that  a  branch  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  uniting  that  ocean  with  the 
great  inland  seas  of  the  west,  has  by  the  labor  of 
man  been  extended  through  the  centre  of  your 
highly  favored  county.  The  treasures  of  the 
IndieSj  the  luxury  of  the  tropical  climates,  the 
splendid  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  the  valu- 
able products  of  the  northern  regions  are  floated 
on  the  bosom  of  wateri  formed  by  art,  to  your 
own  doors. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  had  a  savage  wan- 
dered  from  his  wigwam  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mohawk,  to  Oneida  lake,  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion, what  would  have  been  his  astonishment^ if 
Bpon  his  return  the  next  day  or  next  week,  to 
Caugbnawaga,  he  had  discovered  an  arm  of  the 
sea  extending  through  his  cornfield,  and  vessels 
loaded  with  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
civilized  life,  gliding  on  its  surface.  If  this 
sight  would  have  excited  his  admiration  and 
wonder,  how  would  bis  astonishment  have  been 
increased  on  turning  his  eye  to  the  east,  and  be- 
holding a  splendid  train  of  coaches,  advancing 
seemingly  by  means  of  their  own  internal  ener- 
gies, and  in  the  absence  of  all  animal  power 
with  the  speed  of  lightning?  What  a  mighty 
change  here  would  have  come  over  the  spirit  of 
this  dfream  of  the  amazed  and  wondering  savage. 
And  yet  these  astonishing  changes,  these  mag- 
nificent internal  improvements  have  within  less 
than  half,  and  almost  within  a  quarter  f>f  a  cen. 
tury,  been  effected  by  the  ingenuity  and  labor  of 
man. 

Will  not  the  inhabitants  of  this  highly  fa- 
vored portion  of  the  globe,  thus  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  improvement  of  matter  as  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  nature,  by  the  hand  of  art — 
will  not  the  citizens  of  the  ancient  and  honorable 
county  of  Montgomery,  engage  in  another  and 
more  exalted  species  of  internal  improvement? 
I  mean  the  improvement  of  the  mass  of  mind. 

Will  ^on  preserve  and  transmit  to  succeeding 
generations  those  rights  which  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  treasures  and  blood  of  your  la- 
thers ?  How,  since  the  unlimited  extension  of 
the  right  of  suffrage,  can  this  be  done,  except 
by  educating  and  well  educating  the  whole  of 
the  rising  generation  7  Whether  German.  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  French,  Swedes,  SmIss  or  African, 
let  them  all  be  taught  the  language  and  princi- 
ples of  freemen.  This  species  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  this  alone,  can  save  our  poster- 
ity from  anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  despotism 
on  the  other }  it  is  this  alone,  which  can  secure 
from  decay  and  ruin  the  splendid  structure  of 
liberty,  order  and  law,  erected  by  the  labor  and 
treasures,  and  cemehted  by  the  blood  of  our  fa- 
thers. Need  I  doubt  your  determination  to  en- 
gage eofdially  and  zealously  in  this  benevolent 
and  patHotic  enterprise  I  No,  no.  I  will  not 
doabt ;  for  ia  your  present  associalioity  and  ip 


the  gathering  together  on^  this  oceasion,  I  reeog- 
nize  decisive  evidence  that  here  at  the  eapitol  of 
your  county,  great,  and  I  trust  successful  efforts, 
are  being  made. 

Town  and  county  superintendents,  teachers 
and  trustees  of  schools,  I  pray  you  to  persevere 
in  your  labors !  Discouraging  and  dishearteniag 
circumstances  will  occur — di^cnlties  and  oppo- 
sition you  will  be  obliged  to  encounter — joor 
views  and  your  conduct  will  be  misrepresented 
and  may  be  traduced,  but  I  entreat  yon  to  do 
vour  duty,  honestly,  faithfully  and  indepeadeat- 
ly.  Your  reward  will  surely  come.  Not  a  pe- 
cuniary reward,  nor  perhaps,  honors  or  offices, 
but  that  which  is  infinitely  more  to  be  valued — 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  good,  fur  the 
sole  reason  that  it  was  good. 

I  mvLj  cherish  delusive  hopes,  I  may  be  en- 
thusiastic, but  if  the  munificent  funds  prorided 
by  the  state  for  edneational  purposes,  aha  11  be 
properly  applied  in  rewarding  skilful,  able  and 
faithful  teachers,  if  our  system  of  snpenrisicm  is 
judiciously  executed  according  to  its  spirit,  ig  the 
enlightened  views  lately  so  ably  presented  t»  tkc 
public  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  assembly, 
by  the  talented  and  benevolent  Hulbnrd,  shaU 
be  properly  appreciated  by  a  majority  of  tht 
people  and  carried  fully  into  effect,  ifpartfola 
and  guardians  can  be  made  to  feel  and  discharge 
the  obligations  they  owe  to  their  children  and 
their  country,  I  do  most  confidently  anticipate 
that  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  furnish  a 
new  race  of  men  and  women,  of  morals  pure  and 
uDcontaminated,  of  elevated   ambition,   hearts 
warmed  with  patriotism  and  minds  refined  by 
literature,  and  enlightened, strengthened  and  in- 
vigorated  by  science. 

Then,  a  man  will  not  be  distinguished  by  the 
office  he  holds,  but  by  his  intelligence,  his  U- 
lents,  and  his  merits  as  a  citizen,  and  thus  the 
post  of  honor  will  emphatically  be  a  private  sta- 
tion. Then,  when  an  American  on  account  of 
business  or  pleasure  shall  visit  other  c  ontries, 
and  is  seen  walking  the  streeU  of  London,  of 
Paris,  of  Napies  or  of  Rome,  he  will  not  be  de- 
signaled  by  the  crowd  as  a  person  who  holds  a 
judicial  or  military  station,  or  as  one  who  has 
been  a  governor  or  president,  but  it  wUl  be  ao- 
nounced  as  a  more  interesting  and  it  may  be, 
equally  honorable  designation,  TaaaJB  onss  aw 
Amesicak  ciTxzxir !" 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

[Citracts  from  the  Eleventh  Annual  Rmrt  of  the  Stats 
Soperintendeat  of  commoii  scIumU  of  rannsylvania.] 

To  thiSitiaU  and  Uoute  of  Jifpre§tntativ€$  of 
ihi  Conmonwtaltk  of  Penmyhania: 

Gkntlkmem  :— The  undersigned  Superintend, 
ent  of  common  schools,  would  respectfully  sub- 
mit his  annual  report  for  the  sohool  year  1844, 
ending  June  3d,  1844. 

Every  township^  ward  or  borough  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, not  within  the  city  and  incorporated 
districU  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  forms  a 
separate  school  district,  except  in  a  few  bstaaeei 
where,  by  special  actof  the  Legislature,  a  town- 
ship is  divided  into  two  districto.  Each  district  hat 
a  board  of  school  directors,  eonsistin  t  of  six  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  are  elected  annually.  The  di- 
rectors are  authorised}  if  they  deem  itexpeditat» 
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to  dlTide  the  districts  into  sub  districU,  with  pow- 
er to  electa  primary  committee  of  three  in  each, 
who  act  as  a'committee  of  the  board,  to  attend 
to  the  local  affairs  of  their  respective  sub-dis- 
tricts, subject  to  the  orders  of  the  board.  In 
wards  and  boroughs  the  directors  may  appoint 
an  inspector,  who  devotes  his  attention  to  the 
'*  visitation,  inspection  and  care  of  theschools.^' 
Keitheor  the  directors,  their  treasurer,  nor  the 
primai-y  committees,  receive  an^  pay  or  emolu- 
ment ^vhatever,  for  their  services  as  Such.  It 
will  tlius  be  seen,  that  each  district  forms  a  dis- 
«tinct  and  independent  organization,  represented 
hj  the  board  of  directors,  having  no  connection 
with  the  township  or  county  officers ;  the  only 
other  officer  being  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
"wealth,  who  is  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  com- 
mon scnooU. 

£ach  board  of  directors  is  required,  by  one  or 
more  of  their  number,  to  visit  every  school  with- 
la  their  district  at  least  once  in  every  month,  and 
to  cause  the  result  of  said  visit  to  be  entered  on 
the  minutes  of  the  board.  And  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  annually,  they  are  required  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Superintendent,  setting  forth 
the  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools,  the 
expenses  incurred  in  maintaining  them,  togeth- 
er  with  snch  other  information  as  may  be  of  use 
ia  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  com- 
mon schools. 

The  district  reports,  which  at  present  consti- 
tute the  principal,  and  almost  the  only  means  of 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  schools  through- 
out the  State,  have  been  pretty  generally  receiv- 
.  cd  I  and  their  contents,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
statistics,  have  been  pubyshed  at  length  in  the 
accompanying  table.  An  inspection  ol  this  ta- 
ble will  afford  a  much  better  view  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  system  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  Commonwealth,  than  could  be  obtained  from 
any  general  statement,  though  it  is  believed  the 
publication  of  these  details,  only  once  in  three 
yearSj  will  sufficiently  answer  their  purpose. 

The  number  of  districts  in  the  state  is  of 
eourse  increasing  every  year,  as  the  townships 
and  boroughs  increase.  The  whole  number,  at 
the  close  of  the  present  year,  wm  eleven  hundred 
And  eeventy-two. 

Reports  have  been  reeeived^ora  eight  hundred 
and  forty-six  districts.  Thil  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  number  received  last  year. 

The  n&mber  of  schools  reported  as  being  in 
operation  within  the  year,  is^vt  thousand  nine 
hundted  and  ninety-thru.  The  average  length 
of  time  that  the  schools  were  kept  open  was^oc 
months  and  fifteen  days. 

The  numoer  of  teachers  was  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eigty-five^  of  which  two  thou- 
sand/our hundred  and  ten  were  females. 

In  his  last  report,  the  undersigned  took  occa- 
«on  to  remark  on  the  advantagis  which  females 
possess  over  the  other  sex  as  instructors  of  small 
children,  such  as  the  schools  in  summer  are  gen- 
srally  composed  of,  and  also,  that  in  consequence 
of  their  expenses  for  board,  &c.,  being  less,  they 
eoald  aflTord  to  teach  for  a  smaller  salary  than 
men  of  the  same  literary  qualifications.  For 
these,  and  other  reasons,  he  ventured  to  recom- 
mend their  more  frequent  employment  as  teach- 
ers. He  is  now  gratified  at  being  ahle  to  state 
that  the  proportion  of  female  teachers  is  rapidly 
iacreasiag,  being  considerably  greater,  in  pro- 


portion to  the  number  of  male  teachers,  than  it 
was  last  year. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  was  turo  hund- 
red and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  two^ 
108,787  males  and  129,615  females.  This  shows 
a  considerable  increase  of  the  number  sinc6  last 
year*  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  reporting 
districts.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in 
each  school  was  forty- four,  and  the  cost  of  teach- 
ing each  scholar  per  month  thirty-eight  and  a 
half  cents. 

The  state  appropriation  paid  this  year  to  the 
accepting  districts,  exclusive  of  'that  paid  to 
Philadelphia  city  and  county,  amounted  to  fioo 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars.  The  school  tax  levied  by 
the  districts  upon  themselves  amounted  to  thru 
hundred  and  ninety-ont  thousand  thru  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  and  sixty-eight  ctnts;  making 
the  whole  sum  set  apart  for  school  purposes  tim 
hundred  and  fifty -five  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars  and  sixty- ei^ht  cents. 

The  amount  expended  for  instrnetion  in  tiie 
reporting  districts  wasybvr  hundred  and  thirty" 
on§  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  dot* 
lars  and  seventeen  csnts.  For  fuel  and  contin* 
gences  thirty -nine  thousand  and  thirty-three  del- 
lots  and  seventeen  cents-  And  for  school- houses 
seventy -five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen 
dollars  and  ninety-four  cents.  Making  the 
whole  expenditure  in  the  reporting  districts,  five 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  and  thirty-one 
dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents.  Estimating  the 
expenditure  in  those  that  hwe  been  paid,  but 
have  not  reported,  at  one- tenth  of  the  whole,  it 
will  make  the  whole  amount  expended  during  the 
year  for  school  purposes  about  six  hundred  thoU' 
sand  dollars^  exclusive  of  the  amount  expended 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  This  we 
think  affords  no  small  evidence  of  the  interest  ta- 
ken by  the  people  of  this  state  in  the  education  of 
the  young;  and  that  there  is  now  nothing  wanting 
to  ensure  the  success  of  our  school  system,  but  a 
continuance  of  the  appropriation  they  have  been 
receiving  for  some  years  past,  toge&er  with  a 
more  thorough  visitation  on  the  part  of  thoee 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  system, 
and  the  dissemination  of  correct  views  among 
the  people  on  the  importance  and  nature  of  ed- 
ucation, and  the  best  means  of  directing  their 
efforts  in  its  promotion. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  here  submitted 
that  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  are  rap- 
idly improving.  Better  modes'  of  instruction 
are  adopted  and  more  capable  teachers  employ- 
ed now  than  formerly.  The  number  of  scholars 
is  annually  increasing.  The  interest  feit  by  the 
people  in  the  cause  of  genial  edacation  is  bo- 
coming  pester.  Customs  and  prejudices  that 
have  existed  for  years,  and  furnished  the  Rteat- 
est  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, are  fast  yielding  to  its  benign  influence ;  and 
districts  beibre  hostile  are  year  after  year  be- 
coming reconciled,  and  voluntarily  adopting  its 
provisions.  A  knowledge  of  their  beneficial 
influences,  and  their  happy  conformity  to  the 
character  of  our  citizens,  and  the  principles  of 
our  government,  secure  for  them  the  favor  and 
support  of  the  people.  The  system  with  but  lit- 
tle amendment  is  well  calculated  to  attain  the 
object  for  which  it  was  established.  lU  prosper- 
ity and  existence  rest  with  the  legislature.  IS. 
as  heretoforci  it  shall  continue  to  be  aided  and 
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sostftined  by  the  Altering  care  of  the  legislature, 
its  progress  to  perfection  and  permanency  can- 
not be  doubted,  fiat  should  an  injudicious  econ- 
omy cause  it  to  be  neglected,  and  the  support  of 
the  state  withdrawn  from  it,  but  little  hope  can 
he  entertained  of  the  advancement  of  education 
in  our  Commonwealth.  ^, 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  the  pro- 
priety of  withholding  the  annual  appropriation 
to  the  common  schools  was  seriously  considered. 
It  was  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  education  to 
find  that  a  large  majority  of  the  representatiTes 
of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
this  measure.  NotwiUistanding  this,  the  annu- 
al appropriation  was  curtailed  nearly  one- half  Its^ 
usual  amount. 

The  prineipal  argument  advanced  in  favor  of 
this  measure  did  not  arise  from  a  want  of  confi. 
deuce  in  the  school  system,  but  was  drawn  from 
the  fiaandal  embarrassment  of  the  state,  her  re- 
venues not  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  her  public  treasury.  That  the  pecaniary 
difficulties  under  which  our  Commonwealth  has 
labored  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  great, 
is  admitted  and  deplored  by  all ;  and  that  the 
claims  of  her  creditors  are  just,  and  should  be 

'  paid,  aone  will  dispute.  The  honor  of  the  state 
and  of  every  citizen  of  it,  requires  that  the  most 
efficient  and  prompt  means  should  be  adopted  to. 
eoable  her  to  meet  with  punctuality  her  pecuni- 
ary liability.  But  in  doing  so  the  appropriation 
to  common  schools  should  if  possible  be  contin- 
ued^-although  its  amountdoes  not  much  more 
than  equal  one- third  of  the  sum  raised  in  the  dis- 
tricts by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  yet  the 
source  from  whence  its  is  derived  gives  ii  much 
influence  in   supporting  the  school  system. — 

*  Its  withdrawal  would  be  understood  as  an  aban- 
donment by  the  state,  of  our  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  would  have  the  effect  of  dampening 
the  zeal  of  its  friends,  and  unnerving  the  energies 
o^  the  people  in  its  support.  The  means  of  ac- 
quiring instruction  would  soon  deteriorate,  and 
the  youth  of  our  Commonwealth  be  left  with- 
out the  opportunities  enjoyed  bv  those  of  other 
States,  to  acquire  a  proper  education,  and  fit 
themselves  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of 
citizens. 

During  the  most  gloomy  period  ever  experi- 
enced in  the  financial  concerns  of  the  state,  she 
has  not  failed  to  extend  her  aid  to  the  advance- 
ment of  her  school  system.  When,  less  than 
three  years  ago,  the  holders  of  the  permanent 
loans  were  loudest  in  their  complaints,  when  the 
legislative  hall  was  surrounded  with  domestic 
creditors,  importunate  In  their  demands  for  pay- 
ment, when  the  business  of  the  country  was 
prostrated,  the  revenues  of  the  state  greatly  di- 
minished, and  a  pecuniary  gloom  hung  over  the 
affairs  of  the  people  and  2ie  Commonwealth, 
she  still  upheld,  with  an  energetic  hand,  her 
system  of  general  education.  A  mistaken  econ- 
omy should  not,  under  present  circumstances, 
iilduce  her  legislature  to  withhold  this  support. 
Now  that  the  claims  of  her  domestic  creditors 
have  been  satisfied,  and  her  increasing  revenues 
give  every  assurance  of  the  speedy  and  complete 
redemption  of  her  character  and  credit,  now  that 
the  genial  sun  of  prosperity  is  fast  dissipating 
the  qloud  of  embarrassment  that  enveloped  her 
government  and  her  citizens,  surely  it  is  not  a 


time  for  Pennsylvania  to  give  up  her  prosperous 
and  popular  system  of  common  schools,  and  suf- 
fer it  to  fall  into  dilapidation  and  decay.  While 
the  governments  of  other  states  and  countries 
are  providing,  hj  liberal  appropriations,  for  the 
education  of  their  youth,  shall  it  be  the  stignsa 
of  the  creat  Keystone  State^  that  she  has  aban* 
doned  her  S3r8tem  of  general  instruction,  aAer 
having  ascertained  its  excellencies,  and  the  mass 
of  her  ci|izens  have  indicated,  by  ueir  votes  and 
actions,  the  deep  interest  they  feel  for  its  con- 
tiauanoe  and  advancement  ? 

Prussia,  although  despotic  in  its  govemmeat,' 
furnishes  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  not 
only  in  the  organization  of  her  public  schools, 
but  also  in  the  successful  efforts  made  by  her 
government  and  people  to  sustain  them  xoAmt 
the  most  trying  circumstances.    Alluding  to  this, 
Professor  Stevens,  in  his  excellent  letter  relatiiig 
to  the  schools  of  Germany,  &c..  addressed  to  a 
former  superintendent,  says :  "  Of  aU  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  Prussia  was  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon.    * 
^  *  The  system  of  confiscation  went  so  far,  thai 
even  the  revenue  from  the  endowments  of  schools, 
of  poor-houses,  and  the  funds  for  widowf,  was 
diverted  into  the  treasury  of  France.  •  •  Yar* 
eign  loans  were  made  to  meet  the  exorbitaal 
claims  of  the  conqueror.    An  army  mustbe  ere- 
ated,  bridges  re-bailt,  ruined  fortificatioas  in  eve- 
ry quarter  repaired ;  and  so  great  was  the  pub- 
lic extremity  that  the  Prussian  ladies;  with  no- 
ble generosity,  sent  their  ornaments  and  jewels 
to  supply  the  royal  treasury.    Rings,   crosses, 
and  crther  ornaments  of  cast-iron,  were  given  in 
return  to  all  those  n^o  had  made  this  sacrifice. 
They  bore  the  inscription,   '  Ich  gab  gc4d  um 
eisem,' — (I  gave  gold  for  iron,) — and  such  Spar- 
tan jewels  are  much  treasured  at  this  day  by  the 
possessors  and  their  families.    This  state  <^ 
thint^s  lasted  till  aAer  the  'War  of  Liberation/ 
in  IS  13.    But  it  is  the  pride  of  Prussia,  thalM 
the  time  of  her  greatest  humiliation  and  distress, 
she  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  work 
she    had    begun    in  the   improvement  of  her 
schools." 

If  under  such  circumstances  the  people  of  a 
monarchial  eovemment,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  puh|ic  education,  successfully  sus- 
tained it,  is  there  not  great  cause  to  believe  (hat 
tiie  free  citizens  ol  a  republic  will  n9t  permit 
much  smaller  difficulties  to  compel  them  to  de- 
sert their  system  of  public  sdiools  ? 

Much  has  already  been  done — but  aU  has  not 
yet  been  accomplished  that  is  requisite  to  rend« 
perfect  and  permanent  ovtr  sthool  system.  It 
has  rapidly  advanced  on  the  road  to  perfection ; 
let  it  not  be  permitted  to  recede  (Vom  the  point 
it  has  attained,  but  bv  a  wise  and  generous,  and 
unwavering  supQ|rt,  let  it  be  brought  to  matori- 
1y,  and  establish^  on  a  basis  that  will  secure  its 
tisefulness  and  perpetuity.  This  will  be  obtain- 
ed the  highest  honors  for  the  Commonwealth, 
and  incalculable  blessings  for  her  citizens. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectftilly.  Sic., 

OHAS.  JITCLtTRB, 

Suptrintendtnt  of  Common  SdiOoU. 

BvrrUbufgkf  Decani,  1844. 
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PatuB  Worlhj-eoontT  riperintendeol  nf  Ch.nian-       j,  f^g^        ,„, 
qH,Botlee  10  teaeheiBindtown  sDpeilnlendent.,186.  |  p„^,^  Profc.«or-*li 
anaaal  report  of,  3l».  i      70^  retnlullon  of  Ih 


Etofliafel 


K°race 
rict  Bchi 


"UrtSt^-^anl  ^J^^^: 


Slide.  GofPrMMIt' 

the  New-York  aTBtem,  a**.  .  v.-.—  <n 

SUat  lirBBl— leiieroOBeo*eiCBleich«ii|eB.a"- 
&^^  K?JonM;  .uperintenSnl  of  8choh«i«-B»lr«« 
s™"h":S;?S«l°l*™oBtT.np^Bt.nd«tofSrf«lfc^ 

hii  circnlBi  10  town  iuperiBteBdentt,  100;  »i»  ae- 
B^Th?E°  A""""?Bp2?lnletid.Bi  of  HeBP«l~d-ei. 

tract  ;n>to  report  of,  1*6. 
Spencri,  R    H,  coonlf  .upetlnleodMt,  1 

..^i..!!....  An  vuwmin\nM9.  7A:  letter  on  thi 


cr  on  the  lUta  of  iba 


Sp'SSl^e^'fi  ,  eoBBlr  .OPeriBlendenl.  F-IM^I** 

V,bf  •nia'TnE.rrOsoS'irr'^lsi.ni"?^"!  ^ 

«b,''r   B*?;B"S'"S"BS'entrBr«tdo..-l.«»r 


;iM  accoDDti  ™f  tchool  eelebraiioni.  »M.  '^ 
ai^oTD  h"  co«t^n,»riBl.B^«.,  rr.;kj!n^ 


;  Subicribe 


.n(  of  celsbiatliia 

ka  for  his  terncet  ;<  S*"")? 
in  Oaeldi  Hormi  1  Schawl,  I  !•- 


Randall.  ^.  8  *  Gtaaral  dcoBtT — bii  rCBoLoiion  appro*   .  -  ,  j    .h...  .oi 

■rSllo^al 'school, « ;  ??.ilotioB  on  corponrpoB- 1  .  »"  i  »oll«  'o  ''«^il^«-To"«   i^™l,  Hon  ;  ud 

liCBiei»,7a;  femarkaoo,  Tl;  fiawt  on  the  report  oo  |  SoiiennteBdent,  Statt— no  louai,  «-.      . 
U«-boot.,  «»;  reply  to   «•  «■  C«h  in  de^«  of,      fcBlOB,  H^^^^^^ 


Mk*tM4*i  Itti  iacMUU  CUM  bovta  mat  Mill- 
■«aln  ot  anaUflcatioii,  im>;  ta  di«rlbut  "  I)Ih)|,» 
Ul;  ciieuur  lo,  im  niBlioD  lo  Nonwl  School  IW; 

.oSniBt  nciDclei  in  NDrmal  Stllool,  m< 


mntloa  vt  tha  Mnthna  put 


coBnumliuted  toi  9ti ;  li<l  a 
Nili  nparti,  reTlaw  of,  M. 
SapannWDdeaii — connii  and  Iowa— their  idan.  bibon 

ud  rtiuiu,  iM,  lu,  i»i,  m,  US.  7n,  m. 

gaparlBlmdeiiti,  wwn— anaual  nwetlni  of  n 
mended,  II;  coDnDiioD  of,  Idj  offlcial  order  ... 
nliUoD  to  ronn  oTreeeipi,  a  i  on  iiklDf  oot  aai  pro- 
>«iTiii|  jouru],  13;  wbentoirBPIcerlilliaiei,  r 
bow  to  appir  public  nioaer>  in;  to  letun  libra 
booke,  130;  when  dm  to  tnnl  certfBcatea  of  qoali 
oalloB,lSOi  todiitribau  "DlB>lor>cbool*TMBni 
lai ;  to  leliln  libnrr  moner  m  certain  caaei,  01. 
to  town  enpatUiuiideali,  Ul. 


the  report  of  H. 

„.  ., Iba  leperl  ot  D.  1 

Farland  and  R.  S.  HuihiioD  8;  eiirict  (com  the 
report  of  K.  CotaitDcK  and  S.  HauUoD,  ■ ;  4#la, 
11:  dapartmaal,  Ml,  ate,  at»,  tM;  uusiBaiidn  of, 

Mi. 

TtacUu— tbeoir  ar,  »H. 

Temple  VarHiii.  coiuilr  •□perlsUDdaot  oT  Uadl 

Tan-book — pUn  for  ialroduclng,  11;  report  on,T 
.  H.,  coanlr  iQiieriDlcii(lea<  ef  Beo>*el 
■  on  corpnral  pDdlilimCDti  offered  al 
I,  «a;  reaaluUoB  on  the  Bible,  offen 


Tldd,  NBihaa,  eonntr  laperiBli 
Tn>f— f  Bblia  tctooTealebiatioi 


Mm 


Khoolt— aUIIlT  of.  1>i  diicnniMioB.Tf. 


Tarn  loitBi  Bar.  Ur.,  of  Bocbailcr— ramarl 
_i ..1. .    »  ^.  „  0,1,. I... I — 

—in  ae  Oove, 

lefcaal,  '■DforliiM  i»,  im. 


<»,  TO;  M  otfaaiiation,  7«. 


Wadawonh,  Jinaa,  Hob,— 


M  of  hii  dealb,  111. 


Wa«hlB(toa  eoOBtr— 

of,  IM. 
Wawantar-dlMrMjt 

Wttt  CarUei'-achool  etMTBtioo.  nt. 

W«tcbe*ler  oouBty — ooorintlon  of  toi , 

a—   ■^:  iBfetlnlendtat'inpHt,  MI;Ml0al 


It  oIOmU*— 


b  appantni  at  atate  eoBrcBtloa.  TO. 

Wl  nrth— Mhool-horiM  dedlcucd  In,  167. 

Wl  [L,  conniT  lOperintepdCBt  of  Allafuf- 

Wl  .  o,,  caanlT  i«ptiilalaadcil  o( 

Wi  D.  S./coHBlr  enperlDteadent  of  Colombia— 

prcMBttl  and  read  rrport  on  nocal  LiiilnKtJoa,  at 

Wrltbl,  Albert,  coDDlf  laperioteadtnt  of  WaAiMtoa 
— nmarfcionarcaaiiiDt  Ihtnait  eooiaoliOB,  It  j  M- 
itr  fnm,  liTlog  as  aoeounl  of  teboal  cclabratuiA. 

WHtlni— how  itibonldbelaDghl,  X  M. 


Yalct  coutT— onr  rulti,  adopted,  301 ;  BMOcfaUoD.  re- 

Tonoi,  SaiBUel— atate  eerilHcatti  iranted  br,  i.  a»: 
Doilce  (0  town  iBiKriDlendnil*.  U,  199;  letleroa 
>l,n;  cnuu* ecu  1  Scale ■  of  qaaUflMtba, 
:a  vhen  certlflcale  ihould  be  annallad,  IN: 


out  llLrarr  report,  IN ;  inBta  certilcalci  of  ^atf 
JBcallon,  UO;  notice  lo  (chool  oScare,  Idl ;  eircalar 
■0  eoOBtr  eBperlaundenia  In  relalion  lotheTlamA 
School,  Itl)  qDBliaeBiioB  of  Toteri,  3h;  order  ta 
relation  lo  appolniloi  pupili  1b  ihe  Nonoal  Sclnsl 
l»,Mi;  dntieiartova  auperintondent  in  relaiioa 
to  the  V,  X.  Joniul,  llti  addmi  on  openlaf  the 
Normal  Sebaol,  9)1;  aaanal  i«port,«l;  naala  Nan 
Gcrlilcale,  tia.  BMBUal  report,  dlMribatim  of,  llj. 
rottfc'a  HlwvlUsr,  n,  S*.  W;  the  Roman  Pornin,  IM: 
Sparlaa  Ihuhal,  lltj  Athaaa,  IW;  Sonlh  Aftkaaa, 
aadUw  letter,  IN;  Tea,  caliure  of,  Itl;  Elephasa, 
eeptDrear.m;  ■orat'aBlaelrB  HineHcTelearaah, 
l*i;aUienTTciiriDiltr,   IM;  llaaa  oa  A,  B,  C,  ti^ 


unttni,  am;  aS^tlsn  of 
belr  jooac,  wo;  («eaa  ia  tb*  pomll  of 
Mi  iaflueaee of  doiatatls anlaiali,  MO. 


